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BOLSHEVIK PROPAGANDA. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1919. 


Unrrep Stares Senate, 
SuscomMitree or THE CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 
10.30 o’clock a. m., in room No. 226, Senate Office Building, Senator 
Lee 8. Overman presiding. 

Present: Senators Overman (chairman), King, Wolcott, Nelson, 
and Sterling. 

The subcommittee had on February 11, 1919, concluded hearings, 
held under Senate resolution 307, on the subjects of pro-German 
propaganda and activities of the United States‘Brewers’ Association 
and its allied interests in the liquor business, which were published in 
two volumes (2,975 pages) entitled “Brewing and Liquor Interests 
and German Propaganda.” Senate resolution 307 was passed by the 
Senate on September 19, 1918, and is as follows: 


‘Whereas Honorable A. Mitchell Palmer, Custodian of Alien Property, on or about 
September fourteenth made the following statement: 

“The facts will soon appear which will conclusively show that twelve or 
fifteen German brewers of America, in association with the United States 
Brewers’ Association, furnished the money, amounting to several hundred 
thousand dollars, to buy a great newspaper in one of the chief cities of the 
Nation; and its publisher, without disclosing whose money had bought that 
organ of public opinion, in the very Capital of the Nation, in the shadow of 
the Capitol itself, has been fighting the battle of the liquor traffic. 

“ When the traffic, doomed though it is, undertakes and seeks by these secret 
methods to control party nominations, party machinery, whole political 
parties, and thereby control the government of State and Nation, it is time the 
Deople know the truth. 

“The organized liquor traffic of the country is a vicious interest because 
it has been unpatriotic, hecause it has been pro-German in its sympathies and 
its conduct. Around these great brewery organizations owned by rich men, 
almost all of them are of German birth and sympathy, at least before we 
entered the war, has grown up the societies, all the organizations of this 
country intended to keep young German immigrants from becoming real 
American citizens. 

“Jt is around the sangerfesis and sangerbunds and organizations of that 
kind, generally financed by the rich brewers, that the young Germans who 
come to America are taught to remember, first, the fatherland, and second, 
America”; 

And 

Whereas it has been publicly and repeatedly charged against the United States 
Brewers’ Association and allied brewing companies and interests that there 
is in the Department of Justice and in the office of a certain United States 
district attorney evidence showing: a 

That, the said United States Brewers’ Association, brewing companies, and 
allied interests have in recent years made contributions to political cam- 
paigns on a scale without precedent in the political history of the country 
and in violation of the laws of the land; 

That, in order to control legislation in State and Nation they have exacted 
pledges from candidates to office, including Congressmen and United States 
Senators, before election, such pledges being on file; . 
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That, in order to infiuence public opinion to their ends they have heavily 
subsidized the public press and stipulated when contracting for advertising 
space with the newspapers that a certain amount be editorial space, the 
literary material for the space being provided from the brewers’ central 
office in New York; 

That, in order to suppress expressions of opinion hostile to their trade and 
political interests, they have set in operation an extensive system of boycot- 
ting of American manufacturers, merchants, railroads, and other interests; 

That, for the furthering of their political enterprises, they have erected a 
political organization to carry out their purposes; 

That they were allied to powerful suborganizations, among them the 
German-American Alliance, whose charter was revoked by the unanimous 
vote of Congress; the National Association of Commerce and Labor; and the 
Manufacturers and Dealers’ Associations, and that they have their ramifica- 
tions in other organizations apparently neutral in character ; b 

That they have on file political surveys of States, counties, and districts 
tabulating the men and forces for and against them, and that they have 
paid large sums of money to citizens of the United States to advocate their 
cause and interests, including some in the Government employ ; 

That they have defrauded the Federal Government by applying to their 
political corruption funds money which should have gone to the Federal 
Treasury in taxes; 

That they are attempting to build up in the country through the control of 
such organizations as the United States societies and by the manipulation of 
the foreign language press, a political influence which can be turned to one 
or the other party. thus controlling electoral results ; 

That they, or some of their organizations, have pleaded nolo contendere to 
charges filed against them and have paid fines aggregating large sums of 
money: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate, or any subcom- 

mittee thereof, is hereby authorized and directed to call upon the Honorable 
A. Mitchel! Palmer, Alien Property Custodian, and the Department of Justice 
and its United States district attorneys to produce the evidence and documents 
relating to the charges herein mentioned, and to subpcena any witnesses or 
documents relating thereto that it may find necessary, and to make a report of 
the results of such investigation and what is shown thereby to the Senate of the 
United States as promptly as possible. 


The present hearings are held under the following resolution 
(S. Res. 439) passed by the Senate on February 4, 1919: 

Resolved, That the authority of the Committee on the Judiciary conferred by 
S. Res. 807 be, and the same hereby is, extended so as to include the power and 
duty to inquire concerning any efforts being made to propagate in this country 
the principles of any par reising or claiming to exercise authority in 
Russia, whether such effor nate in this country or are incited or financed 
from abroad, and, further, to inquire into any effort to incite the overthrow of 
the Government of this country or all government by force, or by the destruc- 
tion of life or property, or the general cessation of industry. 

Maj. Edwin Lowry Humes, of the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department, United States Army, detailed by the War Department 
to assist the subcommittee in the hearings held under Senate resolu- 
tion 307, appeared as counsel for the subcommittee in the present 
hearings. : 

(The following excerpts from the testimony of Mr. Thomas J. 
Tunney, an inspector of police, police department New York City, 
before this subcommittee on Tuesday, January 21, 1919, pages 2679- 
2681 and 2684-2687 of Volume IT of the hearings entitled “ Brewing 
and Liquor Interests and German Propaganda,” were ordered in- 
serted in this record at this point :) 

Mr. Tunney. * * * We apprehended and secured evidence against Emma 


Goldman and Alexander Berkman, and they were subsequently convicted for 
trying to defeat the selective-draft act. 
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Senator Overman. Did you find a list of those people? . 

Mr. Tuwyey. Yes; we found this original letter that was used in the testi- 
mony in the Hindu case in San Francisco, and was also used against Emma 
Goldman and Alexander Berkman in the trial in New York. 

Senator OverMAN. Where is Emma Goldman now? 

Mr, Tunvey. She is in prison at Jefferson City, Mo. 

Senator Netson. In a safe place? 

Mr. Tunney, Yes. She was ordered by the trial judge to be deported after 
her term expires—both she and Berkman. 

Senator Overman. What is her native country? 

Mr. Tunney, I think she is a native of Russia. 

Senator OverMAN. She is ordered by the court to be deported after her term 
is up? 

Mr. Tunnny. Yes; that was ordered by the trial judge with regard to both 
Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman. There was some doubt as to whether 
she was married to an American citizen or not, 

Senator OverMAN. What age woman is she? 

Mr. Tunney. She is a woman about 46 years of age; a very able and intelli- 
gent woman and a very fine speaker. 

Senator Overaran. I know something about her, of course. How long has 
i country? 

y. Tunney. Nearly 30 years. 

Senator Overaan. She is a fine speaker, you say? 
Mr. Tunney. Yes; she is a very tine speaker. 

Senator Netson. She speaks good English? 

Mr. Tunney. She speaks English very fluently. In fact, I have heard news- 
paper men say that she is a master of the English language. She and Berkman 
defended themselves on their trial, and they put in a very able defense, and 
their cross-examination of the prospective jurors was particularly noticeable, 

Senator Overman. Is she a handsome woman? 

Mr. Tunney. No; she is not. I would not call her a very homely looking 
woman, either, She was a rather good-looking woman when she was young, 
She is a_ very stout woman. 

Leon Trotsky. before he left New York, was a great associate of Emma Gold- 
man and Alexander Berkman. 

Senator Overman. That is the Russian leader? 

Mr, Tunney. Yes. 

He called a meeting of the German socialists and Russians at the Harlem 
River Park Casino, at One hundred and twenty-second Street and Second 
Avenue, on the night of March 26, 1917, after the breaking off of the diplomatic 
relations between the United States and Germany, and he spoke in both German 
and Russian that night, and this was the substance of his speech. 

Senator Strrre.. Who is that? 

Mr. Tonner. Leon Trotsky. 

Senator Overman. The foreign minister of the Bolsheviki. 

Mr. Tunney. He said: “I am going back to Russia *—he was going the next 
morning with about 35 or 40 of his associates, the names of whom, I believe, 
the Military Intelligence has. There was a report submitted to Gen. Churchill, 
and previous to that to Col, Van Deman. He said: 

“JT am going back to Russia to overthrow the provisional government and 
stop the war with Germany and allow no interference from any outside govern- 
ments.” 

And he said: 

“JT want you people here to organize and keep on organizing until you are 
able to overthrow this damned, rotten, capitalistic Government of this country.” 

He did leave the next morning, with his followers, on the Norwegian- 
American Line; and from that date until June i about 450 Russians left, with 
yarious leaders, and they also went back there to roast the American commis- 
sion that was over there at that time. 

Two of the men who are now in the government over there were connected 
with newspaper publications in New York. One of them was named William 
Schatoff, and is commissioner of railroads. 

Senator Netson. Commissioner of railroads where? 

Mr. Tunney. In Russia, now. Also, I understand, he is the new executioner 
there in the place of Uritski, who was assassinated by a woman some time ago 
in St. Petersburg. 
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There were some American boys coming out of St. Petersburg, and one of 
them told me that he came up to them and spoke English to them, and said to 
give his regards to Broadway, and had the train go back to St. Petersburg, 
and kept them there until the next morning. 

The other fellow, Wallen, was connected with the publications Novymir and 
Golatruda, Russian publications. 

Senator Netson. Russian publications in this country? 

Mr. Tunney. Yes. 

Senator Srercinc. Who else, may I ask, Inspector, accompanied Trotsky at 
this time? 

Mr. Tunney. I can not tell you the names, Senator, but the Military Intelli- 
gence has a complete list of them, or a copy of them. I can get a copy if they 
have not, from New York. 

Senator Sreriine. Did Lincoln Steffens accompany them? 

Mr. Tunney. No; no Americans accompanied them at that time. They were 
all Russians, but they were well-known anarchists, well known to some of my 
men, 

Senator OverMAN. I wish you would repeat the statement that Trotsky made 
to them before he left this country. 

Mr, Tunney. He said to keep on their organization here and they would 
overthrow the Government of this country. 

Senator Nexso: nd knock out the capitalists? 

Mr, TUNNEY, Ss. He called it the “damned, rotten, capitalistic Govern- 
ment.” Those are the words that he used. 

Senator Overman. Capitalistic Government? 

Mr. Tunney. Yes 

Senator Ovexman. Do you know whether they followed his advice, or whether 
they are going on with that work? 

Mr. Tunney. Yes. 1 would not say that it is very effective, but that is the 
talk amongst a lot of the sanre followers now, sometimes in public and some- 
times in secret conferences that they have. 

Senator Netson, You have a nest of those anarchists yet in New York, have 
you not? 

Mr. Tunney. Yes, Senator; there are a lot of them there yet. I might say 
that five of them were. subsequent to the conviction of Emma Goldman and 
Alexander Berkman, apprehended for abusing the President and the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and in June they were convicted of violating the 
espionage act; and they were followers of Emma Goldman and were sentenced 
to 20 years apiece. That was just a few months ago. 

Trotsky doing in this country before? 

Ss talking to the Russians on organization. He 
was connected with that newspaper publication, the Novymir, and was very 
often delivering lectures both to Russians and Germans on anarchy while he 
was here—radical socialism. He believed in the overthrow of all governments. 

Senator Netson. He spoke German as well as Russian? 

Mr. Tunney. Yes; very fluently. 

Senator Netsoxn. What was his nationality? 

Mr. Tunney. He is a Russian. 

Senator Nrison. Was he a Slav or a German? 

Mr. Tunney. He is a Russian. 

Senator Netson. A Russian? ‘ 

Mr. Tunney. A Rnssian Jew; but they do not believe in any religion, of 
course. They are just as much opposed to the Jewish religion as any other. 
They call themselves “ Internationalists.” 

Senator Overwsx. Did he speak English as well as Russian and German? 

Mr. Tunney. He spoke very little English. 

Maj. Humes. You say that these followers of Emma Goldman and Alexander 
Berkman were convicted ‘and sentenced to 20 years? 

Mr. Tunney. Yes. 

Maj. Humes. Do you remember what the sentence was that was imposed on 
Emma Goldman and Berkman? 

Mr. Tunney. They were sentenced to two years each, which was the maxi- 
mum sentence under the law at that time, the espionage act not being at that 
time in effect. 

I also remember that the sentence imposed on the bomb plotters was a year 
and a half each, which was the maximum sentence under the law at that time; 
and then it was a subterfuge to get to try them under that, because it was never 
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intended for criminals, but for legitimate shippers of explosives—in other words, 
that they should notify the common ¢arvriers that they were shipping explosives 
and comply with the Federal laws on that subject. 

* = * * * + * 

Maj. Homers. What do you know about activities, since the armistice, on the 
part of these people, the anarchists and others? 

Mr. Tunney. They are very active. They hold secret meetings and they plan 
to organize and disseminate propaganda by means of newspapers, smail 
pamphlets, and letters, and later on adopt other methods, which they have not 
decided on up to the present time. 

Senator Strung. Is there evidence of renewed activity on the part of these 
anarchists, Mr. Tunney, since the armistice was signed? 

Mr. Tunney. There is, Senator; there is evidence, but hardly sufficient to 
proceed against them up to the present time, with the right kind of witnesses, 
You sometimes get this information direct from a secret agent that you can not 
get him to testify to, because it takes years to get on the inside to find out cer- 
tain things. You destroy his evidence after you use it in one case, and probably 
jeopardize his life. Sometimes people think a man’s life does not amount to 
much if he accomplishes a whole lot of good; that is, a man is willing to give 
up his life for the cause of his country. 

Maj. Humes. Do you know anything about the activities of Lenine in this 
country ? 

Mr. Tunney. No; I never found any of Lenine’s connection here, never; but 
I do know about Trotsky and the other people. 

Senator Netson. How old a man was Trotsky? 

Mr. Tunney. I shouid judge Trotsky was a man, when he left here, of about 
85 years of age. 

Senator NeELson. What was his appearance? 

Mr. Tunney. He was a typical Russian; black, bushy, curly hair, and very 
radical locking in appearance as well as in speech. 

Senator Netson.” Was he a tall man or a short man? 

Mr. Tunney. No; he was of medium height. I should judge he was about 
5 feet 6 or 5 feet 7. 

Senator Overman. Was he employed in the hotels? 

Mr. Tunney. No. I have heard that story. He used to write articles and 
prohably did take on different jobs. I think he used to write articles for various 
Russian newspapers here. 

Senator Overman. Did he have any other employment? 

Mr. Tunney. Not that I know of. 

Senator OverMAN. How long was he in this country? 

Mr. Tunney. He was only in New York for a few months before he left. 
He had traveled somewhat through the United States. What he did in the 
other cities I do not know. I know only what he did in New York. 

Senator Stertrnc. Did your activities lead you to investigate any newspapers 
in New York or anywhere else? 

Mr. Tunyey. No; no direct investigation. From time to time those foreign 
newspaper investigations were turned over to men who understood the language. 

Senator Nerson. Did you ever do anything in connection with Viereck’s 
“Fatherland” ? 

Mr. Tunney. No; I did not. 

Senator Overwan. Who owns the paper now that Trotsky was connected 
with? 

Mr. Tunney. Weinstein is one of the editors, and a fellow by the name of 
Brailowsky. 

Senator Overman, Really the same man that owned it when Trots! 

Mr. Tunney. Weinstein was associated with Trotsky in running it at the 
time Trotsky was here. 

Senator OverMan. And he is now running it? 

Mr. Tunney. Yes; he is now running that paper. 

Senator Srrriinc. Did you at that time seize or take into your possession, Mr. 
Tunney, any material at newspaper offices which was meant for publication in 
hewspapers of an anarchistic nature? 

Mr. Tunney. You mean in the American newspapers, Senator? 

Senator Srertinc. Yes. 

Mr. Tunney. No; I did not, with the exception of Emma Goldman's “ Mother 
Earth,” and the “ Blast,” which were published in-Englend—two anarchistic pub- 
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lications. In fact, I never found any of the American or the English papers 
connected with this movement at all. 

Senator Netsox. Did Trotsky appear to be a man of education or ability? 

Mr. Tr . That was his reputation among the Russian people who speak 
Enelish, that he was a man of ability among his own people, and quite a leader 
of men. 

Senator Srerrinc. Did you ever hear him speak, yourself? 

Mr, Tunney. I did not. Senator. I saw him, though. But this information, 
that I am testifying to, was by one of my own men, not a stool pigeon, but a 
policeman who secured this inforination that I have testified to, and upon 
which he based his reports at that time. That was turned over at that time 
to the Military Intelligence, shortly after he made his speech, and I think they 
turned it over to the State Department. That is on information, however. I do 
know Trotsky was taken off the steamer at Halifax and detained for a couple 
of weeks. And while he was detained there people in New York held a protest 
meeting and demande] his release, and I think they sent a tele: m tu the 
State Department in Washington at that time—some of the other radicals did— 
and some time subsequent to that he was released. 

Senator Gverminx. What was the size of the meeting, do you remember, that 
made the protest ’ 

Mr. Tuxney. There were about 400 or 500 present. It was in a place called 
ast Fourth Street, New York. It was in April, 1917. after the 
tion of war. But there were over 1,000 present at the meeting the night 
before he sailed from New York, at the Harlem River Park Casino, Emma 
Goldman and Berkman were also present that night and listened to him speak. 

Capt. Le Do you know how long Trotsky was in this country altogether? 

Mr. TUNNEY. ; I know he was in New York only a few months. T do not 
know how long he wus in this country altogether. 

Senator Overman. Do you know who presided over that big mecting in which 
he made a speech? 

P.O ig ge ft Who was the chairman, do you mean? 

Senator OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Tuxyer. I really do not know, but I think it was a man named Abra- 
hams, who was subsequently convicted and sentenced to prison for 20 years for 
violation of the espionage act. But I can find that out, I can get the names 
of those who were there. 

Senator Overman. Did you have oceasion to investigate the I. W. W. any? 

Mr. Tunney. Yes; in the early part of the European war they were making 
a bomb to kill a couple of men here in the United States—three of the I. W. W’s. 
who were also associated with the anarchistic movement. Those men were 
Carron. Berg, and Hanson. While making this bomb it prematurely exploded 
and killed themselves, in an apartment house, One hundred and fourth Street. 
It blew the front out of the building and killed the three of them, and killed 
a woman up on the next floor. I might add that this fellow Berg had a sister 
known as Louise Berg, atso referred to as “ Dynamite Louise,” who went back 
shortly after Trotsky, with one or the other Russian bunch, to blow up some 
of the officials in Russia. 

Senator OyvERMAN. Berg was one of the three conspirators engaged in the 
manufacture of hombs? 

Mr. Tunney. Yes. There was a conspiracy to kill three prominent men in 
this country at one time, and as many thereafter as they could. 

Senator WvERMAN. Do you know who were the prominent men they had in 
view? 

Mr. Tunney. I do. 

Senator Oversran. Who were they? 

Mr. Tunney. John D. Rockefeller, sr., and John D. Rockefeller, jr. It was 
also discussed amongst them at that time that in order to wipe out families 
there was no good in killing one or two in the family, that they should kill 
them all, even to the children, and they used to talk from that time that the 
bext way to do it was to get servants in the employ of the households of these 
prominent men, so as to get a line exactly on what the family was composed 
of and what it consisted of. 

Senator Overman. Have you noticed the carrying of the red flag in New 
York? 


swney. No; they stopped carrying that. They passed a local ordinance 
prohi ng its being carried. They used to carry it at all meetings. 
Senator OvERMAN. What effect does that red flag have on a crowd? 
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Mr. Tunney. It has the effect of creating a feeling on the part of Americans 
that they would like to assassinate everyhody carrying the red flag; or at 
least, a large number of them feel that way. 

Senator Overman. What effect does it have on the people who ave in sym- 
pathy with carrying the red flag? 

Mr, Tunney. It simply enthuses them, and they indulge in chevring and . 
waviug it in the air, 

Senator Overman. It inflames them? 

Mr. Tunney. Yes; and all those who are in sympathy with them. As soon 
as the carrying of the red flag was stopped they started in to wear red neckties 
and sometimes red flowers in their button holes. 

Senator Netson, Do you not think that the carrying of the red flag tends to 
promote breaches of the peace? 

Mr. Tunney. It does; hocause it antagonizes Americans who are opposed to 
them, and naturally there is a conflict right away. Americans claim they only 
want one flag here, and thit is the Stars and Stripes. 

Seantor Stertixe. The red flag is usually understood to be the emblem of 
anarchy ? 

Mr. Tunney. Yes; it is the emblem of anarchy. They sometimes call it 
internationalism. There are some modern Socialists who do not believe in the 
red flag. The radical Socialists do not believe in any form of government at 
all; their motto is, “ Do as you like,” and everybody do the same; they have no 
regard for law, and they do not believe in law. 

Senator Overman. One of their creeds is “ Down with capital” 7 

Mr. Tunney. “ Down with capital anc Government.” They claim capital is 
responsible for all government. They blame the churches for standing in their 
way. They sometimes say they would like to destroy the churches. I met a 
man one night some time ago who claimed the only way to destroy every build- 
ing was to blow it down with dynamite. There was another man present who 
said he did not believe in destroying buildings of art and science and where 
literature was kept, but all other buildings he would destroy. He differed to 
that extent from the other fellow.. 

Senator Netson. How many of those anarchists and those radicals, I. W. W.’s 
and anarchists, have you in New York? As nearly as you can tell, how many 
are there? 

Mr. Tunney. Do you mean, Senator, who belong to organizations or associ- 
ations? 

Senator Netson. No; I mean that belong to such organizations or believe 
in that gospel. 

Senator Overman. Who sympathize with them. 

Senator Netson. Yes; who sympathize with them. 

Mr. Tunney. I believe there are 12,000 or 15,000 in New York. I mean those 
who sympathize with the real radical movement. I should say we probably 
have 50,000 who more or less sympathize with them. 

Senator Netson. They are mostly foreigners, are they not? 

Mr. Tunney. Mostly foreigners. ; 

Senator Nerson. From what part of the old country? 

Mr. Tunney. The three principal nationalities that they represent are Rus- 
sians, Spauiards—I am talking now about the anarchist group—and the Italians, 
mixed up with some Germans. There are a few radical Irishmen and English- 
men and a few Americans. There are very few of these Dnglish-speaking people 
with the exception of—well, there is a very smal] percentage of them that mix 
up with the real anarchistic groups. 

Senator Netson. Are there many Americans mixed up with them? 

Mr. Tunney. Very few. 


- * * * * * + 
(The following excerpts from the testimony of Mr. Archibald E. 
Stevenson, in Volume II of the hearings before the same subcommit- 
tee, entitled “Brewing and Liquor Interests and German Propa- 
ganda,” were ordered inserted in this record :) 


[From testimony taken on Wednesday, panes, 22, 1919, pages 2715, 2716, 2717, and 


Mr. Stevenson. * * * With the declaration of war by the United States 
the raison d’étre for the Emergency Peace Federation and the American Neutral 
Conference Committee ceased to exist, and they became defunct. 
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However, the movement continued to become more radical, and on August 
4, 1917, the I’eople’s Council of America for Democracy and Peace was organ- 
ized, with offices at 2 West Thirteenth Street, New York City. 

Among the officers and executive committee are found Louis P. Lochner, 
Lella Faye Secor, Rebecca Shelley, Scott Nearing, Jacob Panken—who, by the 
way, is an extremely radical speaker, and a judge of the municipal court in New 
York City; Algernon Lee, socialist alderman, New York City; Max Eastman; 
Emily Greene Balch; Judah L. Magnes; Morris Hillquit; Eugene Debs, who 
is now serving a sentence for violation of the espionage act; Irving St. John 
Tucker, who was just convicted with Victor Berger for violation of the same 
act; and the treasurer of this organization is David Starr Jordan. 

The advent of this organization was hailed with enthusiasm by the German 
propagandists, and wide publicity was given to it in the German organs, such 
as Issues and Events, The Fatherland, ete. 

The object, of course, was to discourage the military activities of the 
United States and to bring about peace. 

In a telegram which was sent by Lella Faye Secor to President Wilson they 
stated that their membership is 1,800,000. 

Senator Netson. Evidently these organizations were all in opposition to 
Gen, Pershing's organization over in France? 

Mr. Svrevenson. That is certainly the impression that one might get, 
Senator. : 

This telegram to President Wilson states: 


“The organizing committee of the People’s Council of America, now repre- 
senting 1.800,000 consituents, believe that a combination of world events makes 
it imperative that Congress speak in no uncertain terms on the question of 
peace and war.” 


Senator Wotcorr. What is the date of that telegram? 
on. This was in August, 1917. 

sox, After we entered the war? 

Senator Worcorr. After Congress had spoken. 
Senator Netson. Yes; we spoke in April, did we not? 
Senator Worcorr. Yes, 

Mr. Stevenson (continuing reading) : 


“The eminent position of our country among the Allies and the democratic 
members of our Government, and the lives and the future happiness of the 
young manhood of our Nation all demand that Congress should no longer re- 
main silent and inactive on what is now the supreme interest of mankind, 
how to bring a just and lasting peace into the world. * 

“The Russian people are united for peace, based on the formula which is 
gaining acceptance everywhere: No forcible annexations, no punitive indem- 
nities, and free development for all nationalities. * * *” 


Senator Worcorr. They might also have added: ‘And victory for Ger- 
many "? 
Mr. Stevenson (continuing reading) : 


“Thus we have the representative assemblies of Russia, Germany, and Eng- 
land debating peace terms while oniy the American Congress remains silent 
in this fateful war. 

“Forward-looking men and women throughout the world are looking expect- 
antly to Congress. Democracy is shamed by your silence.” 


That was a telegram addressed by this orgauization to President Wilson 
personally. This organization is still in operation, and they held a dinner last 
Monday evening in New York City, at which Scott Nearing presided, and they 
determined to flood the country with handbill propaganda, because their litera- 
ture has been denied the use of the mails. 

Senator Worcorr. What have they in mind now? What is the nature of 
their propaganda now? 

Mr. Stevenson. They are taking up the league of nations. They are seeking 
the amnesty of all political prisoners, They do not want any military estab- 
lishment here. It is a very mixed type of propaganda. I do not know exactly 
what they are doing. 

Senator Kine. It is practically the overthrow of our republican form of 
government, and the establishment of a- 

Senator NeLson. Bolshevik government? 
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Senator Kine. Yes. 

Mr. Stevenson. There are a large-number of persons connected with this 
organization that sympathize with the Bolshevik and Soviet form of govern- 
ment. 

Senator Kine. Class government is what they want, 

Mr. STEVENSON. I think we shall have to wait until we see their propaganda 
before we know exactly what they are doing. 

Senator Wotcotr. There's no telling what they are going to do? 

Mr. Stevenson. I do not think so. 

The outgrowth of this People’s Council was the Liberty Defense Unlon, with 
offices at 188 West Thirteenth Street, New York City, in which there is a 
curious mixture of intelligentsia and anarchists, radical socialists and—— 

Senator Wotcorr. What do you men by “ intelligentsia “—intellectuals? 

Mr. Stevenson. Intellectuals. 

Senator Netson. Senator, it means those anarchists who confine their opera- 
tions to brain storms and not to physical force. 

Mr. Stevenson. Among the members of this organization were the Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes; Scott Nearing; Elizabeth Gurley Flinn, who is well known as 
an I, W. W.; Max Eastman; Kate Richards O'Hare—and, by the way, there is 
an extremely interesting connection. Kate Richards O'Hare is now serving a 
sentence for violation of the espionage act, but she was an associate of Nicho- 
las Lenine in the International Bureau, the People’s House, in Brussels before 
the war, in 1914, 

Senator Wotcort. This question has been running through my mind, Mr. 
Stevenson: Is it not a fact that these people, after all their efforts and agitation 
and the expenditure of a great deal of labor and emotional energy, after all 
did not make any kind of an impression at all on the plain, common-sense Amer- 
ican people—speaking by and large, I mean; they did not make any dents, did 
they? 

Mr. Stevenson. I think if you really mean the American people, I should 
say no, Senator. 

Senator Wotcorr. That is what I mean. I mean the ordinary American 
citizen. 

Mr. Stevenson. But it is a fact that—— 

Senator Worcorr, Of course, they can make some trouble here and there in 
spots; but, taking the great body of the American people, were they not too 
level headed to be influenced by this outfit? 

Mr. Stevenson. We must remember, Senator, that the American people— 
and by that I mean really American people—are not present in very large num- 
bers in our industrial centers. They have made a very great impression on the 
foreign element, which we will develop in the progress of the radical movement. 

I have brought in this pacifist movement in this way because of its direct 
connection with the subsequent radical movement, which is the thing which is 
of most importance before the country to-day. 

In connection with this Liberty Defense Union, Amos Pinchot was also a 
member; Eugene V. Debs; Henry Wadsworth Dana, a late professor of Colum- 
bia University; David Starr Jordan; Abram Shiplacoff, a Socialist assembly- 
man in New York; James H. Maurer, of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor; 
and a large number of other persons of similar character, 

The result of the Ford peace mission was the establishment of an interna- 
tional committee of women for permanent peace, which was organized at The 
Hague in 1915. They organized a special branch for the United States and that 
branch had a subsidiary in New York City, which is now known as the Women's 
International League. 

It is rather interesting to note that at a meeting held on the 28th of November 
in New York City by this league, among the other literature which was dis- 
seminated was a pamphlet by a man known as Louis T, Fraina, entitled “ Bol- 
shevism Conquers,” and the meeting resulted in a riot by some unattached sol- 
diers that did not like the general tenor of the meeting, 

Senator Nexson. They broke it up? 

Mr. Srevenson. Mrs. Henry Villard, the mother of Oswald Garrison Villard, 
was the honorary chairman; Crystal Eastman was the chairman; and Prof. 
Emily Greene Balch was also a member of that organization. 

* * * * % * * 


Before going into the radical movement, I think it might be wise to define the 
three principal kinds of radical thought which go to make up the radical move- 
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ment and which are merging in the development of Bolshevi 
care for me to give a brief theoretical analysis, I will do so. 

Senator Nersox. Yes; but be brief. 

Senator Krye. Yes; I was just asking a member of the committee here 
whether that would be relevant to the issues which we were to investigate. 
Would the radical movement now have anything to do with the German propa- 
ganda or the investigation of the activities of the brewers? 

Senator Netson. I think so. I think they are still carrying on that propa- 
ganda now. 

Senator Krve. If that is traceable, of course, to the German propaganda, or 
is a part of the German propaganda, I think that would be relevant, Other- 
wise, I do not see its relevancy. 

Let me ask you, Mr. Stevenson, is it your contention that this is a part of 
the German propaganda? 

Mr. Stevenson, I think it is a result of the German propaganda. I call your 
attention to these numbers of Issues and Events, which is a propaganda maga- 
zine, They begin to give publicity to Leon Trotsky here. [Indicating.] There 
is a history of Leon Trotsky in this magazine. 

* * * * * * Cae 


m. If you would 


[From testimony taken on Wednesday, January 22, 1919, pages 2729, 2737, 2738, 2739, 
and 2740:] 


Mr. Stevenson. The corollary of the propaganda, which was mentioned this 
morning, and in which a large number of the persons engaged in the pacitist 
organizations have taken part and now take part, is what may be generally 
classifie] as the radical movement, which is developing sympathy for the Bol- 
sheyiki movement, and which in many quarters constitutes a revolutionary 
movement among the radical element in this country. 

Senator Kaye.. Your contention is that this is the result of German propa- 
ganda, had its origin in Germany, and therefore would be properly investigated 
under the resolution of this committee? 
son. Yes. The Bolsheviki movement is a branch of the revolu- 
s ism of Germany. It had its origin in the philosophy of Marx 
and its leaders were Germans. 

Senator Kine. And is this German socialism of this country and Bolshevism 
of this country the product of or taught by these organizations to which you 
referred this morning, in part 

Mr. § The membership of those organizations was in large part 
made up of persons either members of the Socialist Party or in sympathy 
with it. 

Senator Nersox. You mean that the German socialism was imported into 
this country by these men? 

Mr. Sv son. By some of these men. 

Senator Netson. That is what I mean. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

* * * * * * * 

Senator Overman. Here is an exhibit that you put in, Mr. Stevenson, called 
the California Defense Bulletin, the issue of December 2.1918. It says: 


“THE SPREAD OF BOLSHEVISM. 


“Great things are about to happen. In fact something has happened that 
has sent a thrill of joy through the heart of every true internationalist. 

“Germany has followed the example set by Russia; the Kaiser and his mili- 
tarist gang have been pulled down from their high horses, and the workmen 
and soldiers have taken over the reins of the government. 

“The inspiring news was flashed through the world that the soldiers and 
sailors had joined the revolution, thus avoiding a bloody and long-drawn civil 
war. It is apparent that the Russian Bolsheviki had carried on an agitation 
among the German soldiers as well as among the civilian population, and the 
results are such that we feel inclined to tip our bats to the Bolsheviki and 
exclaim: ' Well done, brave soldiers of the class war.’ 

“But Boishevism is contagious. It is now reported that a revolution is brew- 
ing in Holland. There have been strikes and riots in Switzerland, and in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. In Sweden there has been a manifesto issued calling 
the workers and soldiers to unite and organize along the same line as in Russia. 
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“The writer is acquainted with conditions, and is aware of the sentiment 
among those opposing the Swedish Army, and it is safe to predict that the 
transformation, or rather the revolution will be accomplished without much 
bloodshed. Our Swedish fellow workers have for years carried on a systematic 
agitation against militarism. and have gone into the barracks and training 
camps distributing literature—and that they have been successful nobody who 
knows the real state of affairs can deny. It is only a question of time, and 
it may be nearer than we can realize when the Swedes will.straighten up and 
throw the profiteers and militarists off their backs. They are slow in starting, 
but when they set out to do anything, they usually do a perfect job. 

“Let the ‘patriotic profiteers’ howl and shout tneinselyes hoarse, Let them 
summon all their stony-faced judges and their hypocritic pulpiteers—it will be 
to no avail, They can not stop the onward mareh of labor. The day of indus- 
trial freedom is drawing near, Get ready and do your part to speed the day.” 

Does that indicate, taken in connection with what you have referred to in 
these other publications, that there is an organization in this country, now, to 
bring about a Bolsheviki revolution? 

Mr, Stevenson. I believe that is the desire of a number of the leaders, I 
would not want to say it as definitely proved. 

Senator Overman. These papers indicate that that is going on now? 

Mr. Stevenson. All of these papers seem to indicate that. 

The other publications of the Sactalist Labor Party are the following news- 
papers: Arbetaren (Swedish), Volksfreund und Avbeiter-Zeitung (German), 
Proletareets (Lettish), A Munkas (Hungarian), Radnucka Borba (South 
Slavonian). x 

I believe they are also planning to have a Jewish paper. 

Senator Nerson, They are carrying on this propaganda? 

Mr. Stevenson, Yes. 

Senator Ovrraran. So that it looks as if it were nearly world-wide—this so- 
cialism and Bolshevism and syndicalism. This appears to show that this propa- 
ganda is prevalent throughout the whole world, advocating a revolution in 
every country in the world—eyen in Sweden and Switzerland? 

Mr. STEvENSON. Yes. 

The prosecution of the I. W. W. enlisted the sympathy and support of the 
Socialist Party of America, This was shown by an interesting leaflet printed in 
Yiddish, which was picked up in the I. W. W. hall, 74 St. Mark’s Place, New 
‘York, in the middle of December last year. The translation of it is as follows: 
“Socialists attention : 

“The National Executive Committee of the Socialist Party not long ago de- 
clared at a session that the socialist party repeat the declaration of support of 
all the economic organizations of the working class and declares that listings 
deportations and persecutions of the I. W. W. constitute an attack upon every 
American working man. 

* And we call attention to the fact that the charges against the I. W. W. on 
the ground that they burnt crops and forests and destroyed a lot of property 
having been submitted to a legal test turned out to he all lies. 

“The socialist party has always lent its material and moral support to or- 
ganized labor everywhere, and whenever attacked by the capitalistic class, 
whatever was the character of the organizations. We therefore pledge our- 
selves to support the I. W. W.’s who arc to be tried at Chicago and other places, 
asking for a fair trial and without prejudice, and we ask our members to do 
everything in their power to help the I. W. W. by informing the public of the 
true facts, and also to refute the falsehoods and misinformation wherewith the 
capitalist press poisons and prejudices public sentiment against these workers 
who are chosen for destruction just as other workmen and leaders have been 
repeatedly doomed to destruction by the same Capitalists. 

“ Socialists collect funds and send to the I. W. W. 

“Bring the matter up in your local organizations and branch meetings and 
ask them to send two delegates to the I. W. W. Defense Committee that meets 
every Sunday at 8 p. m. 74 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 

“ All eontributions are sent by the above mentioned address to the general 

hicago. 
on 1 aw. Defense Cominittee, 1001 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 

“AN checks to be made payable to W. D. Haywood, general secretary 
treasurer, 

« Greetings of the I. W. W. Defense Committee of New York. 
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That centers attention on the Socialist Party in America and on socialism in 
general. 

I shonld like to point out that socialism may be divided roughly into two 
principal kinds, one of which is the conservative evolntionary branch, which is 
sometimes known as the opportunist or possibilist, which desires to bring about 
its purpose through parliamentary action and the power of the ballot. The 
second branch, which is the revolutionary socialism, otherwise called impossl- 
bilist, is the official German socialism, and is the father of the Bolsheviki move- 
ment in Russia, and conseqnently the radical movement which we have in this 
country to-day has its origin in Germany. 

Senator Netson. Is that a part of their knitnr? 

Mr. Srevenson. It was one of the manifestations of their kultur, I believe. 

Senator Overman. You used the word “ impossibilist.” Why do they call it 
that? 

Mr. Stevenson. Because they found it impossible to cooperate with existing 
forms of government. 

Senator Overman. And they wanted to tear down the existing form of gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Srevenson. Yes. 

The capture of the Socialist Party in America in April, 1917, by the revolu- 
tionary socialist element is of particular interest because the members of the 
committee which brought in the majority report, the committee on war and 
militarism of that convention, had for its leader Kate Richards O'Hare, and 
Mr. Victor Berger was-a member of that committee. Both of these persons: 
were delegates from the United States to the International Socialist Bureau 
at Brussels, which carried out its world-wide propaganda from the People’s 
House in Brussels. Representatives from other countries were Nicholas Lenine, 
the leader of Russian Bolshevisin, and Rosa Luxembnrg. 

Senator Nerson. Lately deceased? 

Mr. Stevenson. Lately deceased; who was one of the leaders of the German 
Bolshevist element known as the Spartacus gronp, and Karl Liebknecht. 

Senator OverMAN. He is also deceased? 

Mr. Srevenson. Yes; he is also deceased. 

Senator OverxAN. Was Berger in the same convention with Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxemburg? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes; he was a delegate to the same bureau, and represented 
the United Stat 

Senator Nerson. Oh, he belonged to the same group. 

Senator Overman. I know he did; but I did not know that he had attended 
the convention over there with them. 

Mr. Stevenson. The adoption of the majority report of the committee on 
war and militarism at that convention resulted in the withdrawal from the 
party of the conservative element, of the evolutionary socialists, such as 
Charles Edward Russell and John Spargo, who have since done valnable service 
to the Government in the prosecution of the war. 

Senator Oyrraan, Where was that convention held? 

Mr. Stevenson. At St. Louis. 

Senator Overman. When? 

Mr, Stevenson. April 7 to 14, 1917. 

Senator OvrrmAn. Messrs. Russell and Spargo quit when they adopted those 
resolntions? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes. 

Senator OverMAN, And did valuable service for the Government? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes. 

At this conyention the following resolntion was adopted: 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the socialist party being the political 
arm of the working class in its fight for industrial freedom, and its power rest- 
ing mainly in its clear-cnt, specific declaration of political and economic prin- 
ciples, rather than in the number of votes passed for party candidates, and the 
purpose of the socialist movement being the emancipation of the working class 
from economic servitnde, rather than the election to office of candidates, it is, 
therefore, declared to be the sense of this convention that all state organiza- 
tions facing the solution of this question be urged to remember that to fuse 
or to compromise is to be swallowed np and ntterly destroyed; that they be 
urged to maintain the revolutionary position of the socialist party and main; 
tain in the utmost possible vigor the propaganda of socialism, unadulterated by 
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association of office seekers, to the end that the solidarity of the working class, 
the principles of International socialism may continue to lay the foundations 

for the social revolution, 
“The social revolution, not political office, is the end and zim of the socialist 
party. No compromise, no political trading.” 
* * * * * * * 


(From testimony taken on Thursday, January 23, 1919, pages 2751, 2752, 2753-2772, 
and 2776-2779 :] 


Maj. Huates. Mr. Stevenson, will you now resume, please, where you left off 
last night? 

Mr. Stevenson, If I remember correctly, I was just giving an illustration of 
the socialist expressions from the Radical Review of July, 1918. 

Senator Overman. Where is that magazine published? 

Mr. Stevenson. It is published in New York, Senator, by the Radical Review 
Publishing Association, 202 East Seventeenth Street, New York City. . 

Senator OverMAN. Has it a large circulatlon? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I do not know what the circulation of it is. It is gotten up 
in very good style and has no advertisements. It is clreulated at all of the 
radical meetings. At any of the meetings you attend you will pick up a copy 
of this magazine, » 

Senator Overman. Do you know who is financing all of these assoclations of 
the Bolsheviki, the Socialists, and so on? 

Mr. Stevenson. I was coming to that with regard to the Bolsheviki, Senator. 

Senator Overman. All right; do not let me anticipate, then. Just go ahead. 

Mr. STEveNson (reading) : 

“True to the dictate of necessity, it flies the red flag of international soclal- 
ism "— 


This is referring to the Socialist Party— 


“proclaiming the identity of the workers’ interests the world over, recognizing 
only one enemy, the international bourgeoisie, and substituting the national 
particularism of an obsolete competitive capitalism with the international soli- 
darity of socialism.” 

Senator Overman. It seems that they have a common flag, and that is the red 
flag. That is the I. W. W. and the socialists; have they all a common flag? 

Mr. Stevenson. They have. 

Senator Overman. And that is the red flag? 

Mr. Stevenson. That is the red flag. 

Senator Overman. Each one of these organizations carries the red flag? 

Mr, Srevenson. All of them. 

And here is the epitome of the whole thing: 

“The red flag of the Industrial Republic is expressive of all the slumbering 
and vital forces in society making for progress and true civilization; it is a 
banner proclaiming and symbolizing the noble ideal of social fraternity and 
industrial equality. The ultimate triumph of the proletarian armies fighting 
under the red flag, therefore, marks the dawn of the unlversal brotherhood and 
of the cooperative commonwealth.” 

= * * * * * * 

Mr. Sruvenson. The Anarchist element in this country has always been a 
small one, but a very active and violent group. 

They cume into prominence again with the declaration of war by the United 
States and participated in the pacifist movement. 2 

They organized the No Conscription League, with headquarters at 20 East 
One hundred and twenty-fifth Street, New York City, and from that league 
they issued the most violent propaganda opposed to conscription. I should like 
to submit one or two of their leaflets in the record. : ; 

A large number of anonymous leaflets were distributed, which were signed 
“Anarchist,” and by the underground pass. Among the assistants of Hmma 
Goldman and Berkman were M, Elinore Fitzgerald, Carl Newlunder, Walter 
Merchant, and W. P. Bales. ieee, 

T might say that the official publication of the Anarchist was Mother Barth. 

Senator Overman. Where was that published? 

Mr. Stevenson. In New York City. 

Senator Netson. What is the tltle of that—Mother Harth? 
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Mr. Stevenson. Mother Earth. 

Senator Overman. Who is the editor of that magazine? 7 

Mr. Stevenson. Emma Goldman. It is still being published, wlthough it is 
uot coming out now in regular issues. She is contined in prison for the viola- 
tion of the espionage act, I believe. 

Senator Overman. Was she tried under the espionage act after she was tried 
under the conspiracy act? 

Mr, Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

The anarchists have organized a schoo], known as the Ferrer Modern School, 
with headquarters at Stelton, N. J., but they have branches in most of the 
cities of the United States, 

In connection with this school, I must call attention to the organization of a 
school for children now being conducted. The head of this movement is Mr. 
Leonard D. Abbott. 

On the trial of Emma Goldman and Berkman, Mr, Abbott was called to 
testify as to the character of Emma Goldman and Berkman, and in the course 
of the examination he was asked: 

“Q. Does the Ferrer School teach children to disobey the laws of the 
country ?”" 

To which he replied: 

“Tt teaches them to criticize all laws, and to prepare theiuselyes for a free 
society. 

“Q. When you speak of criticizing laws, do you include the laws of this gov- 
ernment? 

“A, Yes.” 

Senator OverMAN. What is the extent of those schools? 

Mr. Srevenson. They are carrying on these schools in a great many ceuters. 

Senator Overman. Are they night schools? 

Mr. STEvenson. that particular school is a colony, to which these 
children go, 

Senator Overman. I understand they have other schools? 

Mr. Stevenson. They have courses of lectures. 

One New York branch of the Ferrer School] has its headquarters at Pythian 
Hall, 1914 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Senator Netson. I suppose they have night schools for adults? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes; the school is a regular school for teaching anarchy to 
children as well as adults. 

Senator Nerson. I mean, they have night schools for adults in that line? 

Mr. Stevenson. I am not sure whether the Ferrer Schoo] has. I am sorry 
to say that I can not enlighten you on that point, but they give a series of 
lectures. 

It might be of interest to give you a few of the titles: 

On November 17, 1918, Elizabeth Gurley Fiynn lectures on “ Economic recon- 
struction.” She is an I. W. W., as well as a sympathizer of the “Anarchist.” 

On Sunday, November 24, “The spirit of the mob, a factor in revolution,” 
by J. Edward Morgan. 

December 1, “The anarchist's relation to the law,” hy Lola Ridge; and 
similar lectures are carried on in New York. 

Senator Overy. Are any of these people educated people? 

Mr, SvEVENSON. One of the lecturers here is Hutchins Hapgood, who is a 
brother of Norman Hapgood. 

Senator Netson. He is one of their lecturers? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes. 

The interesting feature of the anarchist movement is that it was originally 
associated with Karl Marx in the First International; that was the Interna- 
tional Working Men’s Association, which was the first attempt to gather the 
radicals of all countries into one party which would direct the movement in 
foreign nations and which would attempt to bring about the results sought. 

The anarchists were admitted to that movement. As time went on, however, 
the socialists rather got away from the radical thought of the German official 
socialism, and finally the anarchists were expelled, in 1872. 

An interesting feature of the International, however, at the present time, 
is that when the war broke out in 1914 the International Working Men's 
Association broke up, because a number of the socialist groups in their respec- 
tive countries supported their governments, notably the German socialists; 
and, for a time, it appeared that the socialist movement had received its death 
blow. But the length of the war, the extraordinary sacrifices of the peoples, ani 
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the economic burdens that have been imposed, have revived socialist movements, 
and consequently we find the Bolsheyiki of Russia setting for themselves the 
task of reconstructing the International. 

The Bolsheviki are simply the modern munifestation of official German 
socialism, to which has been added sume of the principles und tactics of 
syndicalisn. 

Senator Overman. And they carry the red flag? 

Mr. Stevenson. And they carry the red flag. 

The interest of Russia to the United States is the fact that they have deter- 
mined to revive the International, and that means that they are sending their 
missionartes into all parts of the world. 

It was through their influence that the German Spartacus gronp, headed by 
Liebknecht aud Rosa Luxemburg, got their start. 

Their activities in Argentine have been prominent in the daily papers. 

It is particularly interesting to note, also, that a very large area in Mexico 
is now in control of the Bolsheviki—a matter which, I think, has not been gen- 
erally known—and that the propaganda of the Industrial Union of North and 
South America, which it is called, is being cirenlated in New York City and in 
other cities of the United States, printed in Russian for the benefit of the Rus- 
sian immigrants and Russian Jewish immigrants to this conntry. 

T have a translation of this. It is written by John Sennzott. It sounds rather 
German to me, but I do not know anything about him. 

Senator Overman. Yes; it sounds German rather than Russian. 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes. 

Maj. Humes. What parts of Mexico do you refer to, Mr. Stevenson? 

Mr, Stevenson. Yucatan and the adjoining States. 

Just to illustrate what they are telling these people in this country, I quote: 

“When a man wants a honse, he goes to the Building Committee. Possibly 
he is told there is an empty house at such and such a place. If he does not 
like it, he is registered, and when his turn comes, he is built a house according 
to his wishes.” 

In other words, they do not use any money, and everything is done on a co- 
operative basis. 

Senator Netson. By the government? 

Mr. Stevenson. By the Soviet government. 

Senator Nerson. Yes. 

Mr. Strvenson. The interesting feature of the Bolsheviki movement is that 
every one of these currents that we have spoken of is now cooperating with the 
Bolsheviki emissaries. We have several avowed agents of the Bolsheviki gov- 
ernment here—avowed propagandists. 

Senator Netson. In this country ; operating here? 

Mr. Stevenson. In this country; operating to-day. 

Senator Netson. Can you give ns the names of them? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes. Two of them are American citizens. One is John Reed, 
a graduate of Harvard University. 

Senator Necson. You don’t say? 

Mr. Stevenson. And, by the way, he is a descendant of Patrick Henry. He is 
now under indictment, bnt has not yet been tried, for violation of the espion- 
age act. 

er will read from some of his speeches to give you an illustration of the type 
of propaganda which he is spreading. 

Senator Overman. Are these people financed by the Russian Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Stevenson. I might say that we have found money coming into this coun- 
try from Russia. Money has come into this country to the head of the Finnish 
branch of Bolsheviki movement in this country, Sanitori Nourotava; and there 
is reason to believe that money has come in from other sources. Some of these 
matters are now being investigated, and it would not he wise to make the names 
of the people or the matter public. 

Senator Overman. You said there were two Americans; one is Reed, who is 
the other? 

ara Srevenson. One is Reed and the other is Albert Rhys Williams. 

Senator Overman. Where is he from? 

Mr. Srzvenson. He is from New York, I think. I do not know where he came 
from; he is an American citizen, I know. He was a newspaper man. I be- 
lieve he was a correspondent in Russia before we entered the war. I offer, as 
an illustration, a book or pamphlet published by The Rand School of Social 
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Science, by Albert Rhys Williams, entitled “'The Bolsheviks and the Soviets.” 
That is an exposition of the spendid conditions in Russia nnder the Soviet form 
of government. 

The Russian Bolsheviki have flooded America with propaganda literature, of 
which an exampie is “A letter to American working men from the Socialist 
Soviet Republic of Russia, by Nikolai Lenin,” published by The Socialist Publi- 
eation Society, 431 Pulaski Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., in December, 1918. It is 
an appeal to the American working men to straighten up and throw off the 
ineubus of capital and to join the ranks of the Soviet government. The Rand 
Schooi of Social Science has pubiished—and these are in English—articles by 
Nikolai Lenin, entitled “The Soviets at Work.” They are very extremely inter- 
esting documents and very appealing. 

A large number of documents are printed in Russian, Yiddish, Finnish, and 
the various other languages which are spoken by large groups of our foreign im- 
migrants in this country; and besides all this, we find that the Socialist papers, 
almost without exception, encourage and support this movement. 

Senator Overman. Would it be difficult for us to get a list of all such papers 
and pamphlets published, and have it put in the record? 

Mr. Stevenson. It would be quite a difficult task. In the first place, the 
means of the Government for collecting these papers, books, pamphlets, etc., 
are rather limited at the present time. They are scattered all over the United 
States. 

Senator Over: v. Is any of this propaganda going through the South? 

Mr. Stevenson. Why, not so much; at least, not so much has come to our 
attention. I might call attention to the New England Leader, published in 
Boston and Fitchburg, Mass., for November 23, 1918, which has an interesting 
article on the first page, entitied “ Capitalism fast tottering to fall—Smug capi- 
talists of this Nation will lose their crowns as soon as the spirit of the prole- 
tariat of Germany is contracted by the American workers,” and the heading is 
“The people’s hour has arrived.” 

Senator Overman. Where is that from? 

Mr. Stevenson. That is from Boston and Fitchburg, Mass. I am sorry that I 
ean not call your attention to ali the interesting articles in these various papers. 

Senator Netson, Have you got any Finnish paper there? 

Mr. Stevenson. I have. Here is a Finnish paper [exhibiting]. 

Senator Nexson. Where is it published? 

Mr. Stevenson. Published in Astoria, Oreg. It is a very prosperous-looking 
paper, published in three sectlons, and the name is Toveri. It has in Engiish 
in the upper right-hand corner “ The circulation of the Toveri is greater than 
the combined circulation of all other newspapers printed in Astoria.” It is a 
very substantial sheet. 

Senator Overman. Is it printed in English? 

Mr. Svevenson. No; that Is Finnish. I submit now copies of various 
Socialistic newspapers from various parts of the country. You might be inter- 
ested to look some of those over. Now, here is a paper in English, entitled 
International Weekly, with a subheading “ Organ of the social revoiution.” 
That is published in Seattle, Wash, Another one is entitled “ Seattle Daily 
Call, To carry truth to the people.” 

Senator Oversan. Is that in English? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes; that is in English. I am only bringing these to your 
attention as scattered illustrations of the type of publications printed. 

Senator Netson. Can you give us any information about the activities of 
these extreme radicals in this country; where they have operated, and what 
they have done, or undertaken to do? 

Mr. Stevenson. Up to the present time, so far as actual proof is concerned, 
their activities are largely propaganda, the holding of large numbers of meet- 
ings, and the distribution of radical literature. 

Senator Overman. Pamphlets and newspapers? 

Mr. Stevenson. Pamphlets, newspapers, books, and hand biils. For instance, 
one of the methods was to print a leaflet calculated to disturb the mind of 
the reader, which was put into the mail boxes of a very large number of 
tenement houses—stuffed in the various maii boxes—entitied “ Why you should 
be a socialist,” by Theresa S. Malkiel, who, by the way, was a member of 
several of the pacifist societies that we spoke of yesterday. 

Immediately after the signing of the armistice there was a tremendous out- 
cropping of this propaganda. The number of meetings doubied, and one of 
the first meetings of Interest was held on November 15, 1918, by the Yorkville 
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agitation committee (Yorkville being a part of New York City). Comrade 
Patrick Quinlan, who is known for his connection with the I. W. W., and who 
has served a sentence for his activities with the I. W. W. in Paterson, N. J., 
made a speech that night, in which he said: 

“Do not allow the capitalists to keep the Army in Europe for the purpose 
of shooting down your fellow laboring men in Germany and Russia. Do not 
trust Lloyd George any more than you trust the Professor. The red flag is 
flying over nearly all of Europe; it will soon fly in France, and spread across 
the English Channel, «a. eventually will fly over this city and the White House, 
when the Republic of 1. ier. f the World is proclaimed.” 

At a meeting held on Jannary 10, 1919, at the Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. John Reed, who is the—— 

Senator Overman. The Harvard graduate? 

My. Stevenson. Yes; the Harvard graduate, and who is in this country as 
the consul general of the Soviet Republic, stated, among other things-—— 

Senator OvERMAN. That is not recognized, thongh? 

“Mr. Srevenson. No; not recognized. He says: 

“My family came to this country, both branches, in 1607; one of my ancestors 
was Patrick Henry, who signed the Declaration of Independence; another of my 
ancestors was a general under George Washington; and another a colonel on the 
northern side in the Civil War, I have a brother, a major in the Aviation 
Corps, now in France, and I am a voter and a citizen ot the United States; and 
I claim the right to criticise the government as much as I please. I criticise the 
form of it because I claim that it is not u democratic enough government for me. 
I want a more demu ic government. IT consider the Soviet government in 
Russia a more democratic government at the present time than our own gov- 
ernment.” 

He goes on in a very long speech, the tenor of which is to justify the position 
and the activities of the Soviet government, and expressing the highest praise 
for it. He goes on further to say: 

*“Now, this war, which is supposed to have heen finished up now, was sup- 
posed to be a conflict between two idens—democracy and autocracy. Well, the 
war is finished, comrades. and where in Hell is the democracy? Now, in New 
York City free speech is suppressed; Socialists are not allowed to meet; the 
red flag is banned ; periodicals are barred from the mails, 1nd all the evidences 
of Prussianism appear.” 

I might point out another dangerous feature of this thing. 

Maj. Humes. It would suggest that the whole speech be put into the record. 
I have glanced over it myself. It has only been referred to, but I believe it 
is an interesting outline of the whole plan of their activities. 

Senator Overman. Let it go in. 

Mr. Srevenson. The thing that I was going to mention is that a lot of edu- 
cated people, particularly a number of educated and cultured women, who 
have taken an interest in what is known as “liberal ideas,” have, as a form 
of entertainment, the inviting vf John Reed and others to come and address 
them on afternoons. 

Senator Overman. That is the nian who made this speech? 

Mr. Srevenson. Yes. 

(The speech referred to is here printed in the record, as follows :) 

Comrades and friends: I am just told that there is an order from the police 
that we are not to criticise at this meeting the United States Government or the 
Allies. Now I was arrested and indicted some two months ago for criticizing 
the intervention of the Allies in Russia. Since that time not socialist papers 
but bourgeois papers, the Nation, the Dial, the Public, and the New Republic, 
the Evening Post, Jane Addams, Senator Hiram Johnson, Senator Borah, and 
other members of Congress have said a damned sight worse things than I 
have, and nobody dared either arrest or indict them. I am obliged to conclude 
from that that these persecutions are directed against socialism, Now it 
evidently has not come to the attention of the gentleman who gave that request 
from the police that according to my information the Attorney General of the 
United States has ruled that criticism of the allies does not come under the 
Espionage Act, for the simple reason that we have no treaties of alliance with 
any European power at the present moment, and the foreign nations, we can 
criticise them all we please, 

Now, I am an American, and my family has been here a good deal longer 
than the families of any police. My family came to this country, both branches, 
in 1607. One of my ancesters was Patrick Heury, who signed the Declaratlon 
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of Independence. Another of my ancestors was a General under George Wash- 
ington, and another a Colonel on the Northern side in the Civil War, now in 
France, and I am a voter and a citizen of the United States, and 1 aim the 
right to criticise the government as much as I please. 

I criticise the form of it. I criticise the form of it hecause 1 claim that it 
is not a democratic enough government for me. I want a more democratic 
government. I consider the Soviet Government of Russia a more democratic 
government at the present time than our own government, and Col. William 
Rayce Thompson, who is a millionaire, said the same thing three months ago, 
and nobody dared touch him. Now I charge agencies of our government with 
keeping from the people of the United States the truth about Russia, and 
Senator Hiram Johnson said the same thing the other day in Congress. We 
have also agencies of our government which have not only kept the truth from 
our people, but they have given out information about Russia which is not 
true, and I refer here to the Sisson documents particularly, proving that Lenine 
and Trotzky received German gold, and I tetl the people in this hall assembled, 
and the people of the United States, and the Senate of the United States, that 
proof will be offered in Congress within ten days, and it is there now, that proof 
will be offered that the Sisson documents are largely forgeri I claim that 
the statement of our government, which was given by Chairman Hitchcock to 
the United States Senate, to the effect that our troops were welcomed by the 
people at Archangel and Vladivostok is false, and the agents of our government 
know that it is false. We were not welcome in either Archangel or Vladivostok 
and I don’t mean only our own troops but all the Allies, and I say here that the 
Allied troops, British, French, and Japanese, when they landed at Vladivostok 
they shot in the streets hundreds of Soviet troops, blew down buildings, put the 
Soviet government in jail; that when it was over a funeral procession of the 
working people, 20,000 strong, went throngh the streets carrying the coffins con- 
taining their dead, which they laid down in front of the British Consalate, 
from which machine guns had played on the people. They made speeches say- 
ing they would never forget their dead, and there, surrounded by machine guns 
and artillery, they were about to leave. 

There were American cruisers jn the harhor, It was the 4th of July, and 
the American cruisers flew the Americin flag. One of the speak said to the 
people: “See; to-day America celebrates the anniversary of her independence. 
Let us go and appeal to America so that the Americans on this, their day of 
independence, will recognize that we are struggling for freedom.” And they 
carried those coffins up the hill and laid them down on the sidewalk in front 
of the American Consulate, and asked that we say a word for them. And five 
days later the United States Marines landed and three weeks later they were 
shooting down Russians without a Declaration of War. 

I want to point out another thing, and charge, as Johnson has charged in the 
Senate of the United States—as Senator Hiram Johnson has charged in the 
Senate of the United States—and the Dial, the Nation, the Public, the New 
Republic, and the Evening Post have charged the same thing, that our govern- 
ment in sending troops to Russia without a declaration of war has violated the 
Constitution of the United States and has committed an illegal act, and I 
charge that same thing here tonight. 

Now 1 want to point out to you what is being done in the Baltic provinces hy 
the Allies, particularly by the Englis 
protection the so-called governmeuts of the Baltic provinces, Those govern- 
ments which were set up by who? By the people of the Baltic Provinces? No. 
By the officials of Kaiser Wilhelm; and those are the governments that the 
British government is taking under its protection. 

I also want to call your attention to the despatches which haye been coming 
through and which have not been denied, that the British authorities have 
told the Germans to resist the onward march of the Bolsheviki, the Lettish. 
the Hsthonian, and the Lithuanian people who are trying to win hack their own 
country from the tyranny of German barons who have terrorized the Baltic 
provinces for centuries. There is a very important thing for you to remember, 
nud that is that what the Allies are doing at the present time in the Baltic 
provinces—and I don’t say our own government, because our government has 
nothing to do with this—but what the Germans, the English, and the French are 
doing is carrying out the provisions of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk which the 
Germans imposed upon the Russian Baltic provinces—a treaty at which the 
whole allied world, including us here in America, threw up its hands in horror, 
such were the conditions imposed upon the Baltic provinces. And now the 
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allies, without auy further delay at all, are imposing these same conditions, or 
trying to impose them, upon the Baltie provinces, and the only reason they can- 
not do so is that there is an international red army of Esthonians, Letts, 
Lithuanians, and Russians, who are resistIng them to the last. 

Now this war, which is supposed to have been finished by now, was sup- 
posed to be a conflict between two ideals, democracy and autocracy. Well, the 
war is finished, comrades, and where in hell is the democracy? Now in New 
York City free speech is suppressed, Socialists are not allowed to meet, the 
red flag is banned, periodicals are barred from the mails, and all the eyidences 
of Prussianism appear. I want to ask you, if you know anything about imperial 
Germany, if you had ever been to a meeting in Germany, a political meeting? 
Absolutely the same phenomenon is here. The Chief of Pollce comes to tell you 
you can’t talk about so-and-so, and 100 cops in the hall! Is that so? 

Now the war is ended, but a new war is begun, and this time it IS a war 
between two ideas for the first time in history. Those two ‘ideas are these: 
‘There are two parties, On one side is private property and nationalism, and on 
the other side is property for the people and internationalism. Now the system 
of civilization, comrades, under which we live, is bankrupt at the present time. 
It hasn’t got a leg to stand on. It doesn’t dare to permit democracy, because 
if it did it would be voted out of existence. It rests, of course upon words. 
which do no mean what they say, and upon force. 

Now in this connection I want to call your attention to a statement of 
Nicholai Lenine’s, which he spoke in the third congress of Soviets, after the 
disposal of the Constituent Assembly, when the other members were accusing the 
Bolsheviki of using force. Lenine stood on the platform and said, ‘“ We are 
accused of usIng force. We admit it. All government is merely organized force 
in the hands of one class against another; but now, for the first time in history, 
this organized force is being used by the working class against the capitalist 
class.” 

On the night of second Congress of Soviets in Petrograd, when the Bolsheyiki 
insurrection broke out and the Provisional Government fell, the Bolsheviki 
were in session in a great hall like this one, the Smolny Institute. Through 
the windows came the sound of cannon fire, and as the evening wore and the 
success of the Bolsheviki insurrection became apparent, all the other political 
parties in that convention began to walk out. One after another the leaders 
walked out and their delegates followed the leaders. And Trotzky, who 
noticed that among the Bolsheviki delegates who were in the great majority, 
there were a number of delegates who seemed uneasy and uncertain to see all 
the other parties leaving, went to the front platform and said, “ Let the com- 
promisers go; they are just so much garbage which will be swept into the 
rubbish-heap of history.” 

But what I want to tell you most of all is this, that when these conipromising 
parties walked out of the Congress of the Soviets and left the balance, the 
Bolsheviki, greatly reduced, here and there a man would stand up. One said, 
“Tam for the Esthonian Social Democracy ; I demand a place on that platform.” 
Another said, “I am from the Lettish Social Democracy; I demand a place on 
that platform.” A third said, “I am from the Lithuanian Social Democracy; I 
demand a place on that platform.” And so it finally came to pass that represen- 
tatives of the working class from all over Russia came and joined hands with 
them, and that was the beginning of the Russian international, which was the 
beginning of the third international of the world’s workers. 

I was in the Lettish country just after the fall of Rega. I was at the front 
and saw the Lettish soldiers, who alone of all the 12th Army stood against the 
Germans, and stood against the Germans until they were cut down, one regi- 
ment 3000 to 18, and the reason they stood against the Germans was not because 
they didn’t like the Germans, but because they were revolutionists, and they 
saw immediately that the Germans were the representatives of a militant capi- 
talism advancing on Russia. The reason I know that was why they stood 
against the Germans is that when the Allies landed at Archangel and Vladivostok 
the Corps of the two revolutionary armies sent against the Allies was composed 
of Letts, which race had already sacrificed their lives so bravely. 

On the 10th of November the Bolsheviki controlled the City of Petrograd. 
Their headquarters was in Smolny Institute, and they were organizing the 
defence of the Clty against Kerensky’s cossack army which was coming up 
from the South.. They were cut off from communication with the rest of the 
country. The reactionary central committee of the postal telegraph union, 
the telephone workers, and the railroad workers had declared against them 
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and the Bolsheviki in the Smolny Institute were cut off from all communication 
with the rest of Russia and the world. They didn’t know how the army would 
go. Of course they knew the condition of mind of the army, They knew they 
had the masses of Russian people with them, but didn’t know how the thing was 
actually working out, and couldn’t get any information. 

In the Duma—on the Nevsky Prospect the Duma was forming what they 
called a Committee for the Salvation of Country and Revolution. It was com- 
posed of the anti-Bolshevik forces aud included the compromising socialist 
party. This Committee for Salvation was in communication with Kerensky 
and with the rest of Russia and was trying to rouse it against the Bolsheviki, 
I was in the Duma that afternoon, I left the Smolny about noon. There one 
man was doing the work of ten, and people were falling down from fatigue, 
sleeping three or four hours, getting up again and working, and everyone was 
gloomy and depressed. When I got to the Duma everybody was feeling tine; 
they thought the Bolsheviki would only last about three hours. We sat there 
for a while and suddenly I looked out the window down the Nevsky Prospect, 
and saw coming up a double file of soldiers on bicycles, and I said to myself, 
“Here is the army, the loyal regiments coming in to crush the Bolsheviki,” and 
I went down. Al) the town had come out. The soldiers stopped and lined up 
for a moment’s rest in front of the Duma, and after a while people began to 
ask questions, ‘‘ What are you?” “Oh, we are the Lettish sharp-shooters.” 
“Where do you come from?” “We come from the front.” ‘What are you 
going to do here, capture the Smolny Institute and kick out the Bolsheviki?” 
One Lett said, ‘ Hell, 00, we are here to support the Soviet; you go back to the 
Duma if you waut to.” 


Mr. Srevenson. An extremely interesting bit of propaganda, and one which 
has been used by all of the Bolsheviki newspapers, is a letter addressed to 
President Wilson from the Russian Soviet Government, and signed by the 
“People’s Commissary of Foreign Affairs, Tchictherin,’” which was delivered 
through the Norwegian Embassy to President Wilson October 24, 1918. 

Senator Nerson. Is it a long letter? 

Mr. Srevenson. It is a very long thing, but it is a matter of great interest. 
It is an extremely well-written document, and extremely insidious, and for that 
reason it has been used by the Bolsheviki in this country. It was designed, 
when sent, to be used as propaganda, and it is interesting that the first Mnglish 
publication of it was in the Nation, which is owned and edited by Oswald 
Garrison Villard. It was not given out by the Government of the United 
States. I do not know whether you would like to have that go into the record 
or not. 

Maj. Humes. It is a matter which I think should go into the record. It gives 
their view of our form of government, and outlines what they concede to be 
their plan of government. 

Senator Overy.»n. Contrasting theirs with ours? 

Maj. Homes. Yes, sir. 

Senator OverMAN. Put it in the record. 

(The letter referred to is printed in the record as follows :) 

To the President of the United States of North America, Mr. Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. Presment: In your message of January &th to the Congress of the United 
States of North America, in the sixth point, you spoke of your profound sym- 
pathy for Russia, which was then conducting, single handed, negotiations with 
the mighty German imperialism, Your program, you declared demands the 
evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settlement of all questions 
affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest cooperation of the other 
nations of the world in obtaining for her unhampered and unembarrassed 
opportunity for the independent determination of her political development and 
national policy, and assure her a sincere welcome into the society of free 
nations under institutions of her own choosing; and, more than a welcome, 
assistance of every kind that she may need and may herself desire. And you 
added that “the treatment accorded to her by her sister nations in the months 
to come will be the acid test of their good-will, of their comprehension of her 
needs as distinguished from their own interests, of their intelligent and un- 
selfish sympathy.” 2 . 

The desperate struggle which we were waging at Brest-Litovsk against Ger- 
man Imperialism apparently only intensified your sympathy for Soviet Russla, 
for you sent greetings to the Congress of the Soviets, which under the threat of 
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a German offensive ratified the Brest peace of violence—greetings and assur- 
ances that Soviet Russia might count upon American help. 

Six months have passed since then, and the Russian people have had _suffi- 
cient time to get actual tests of your Government's and your Allies’ good-will, 
of their comprehension of the needs of the Russian people, of their intelligent 
unselfish sympathy. This attitude of your Government and of your Allies was 
shown first of all in the conspiracy which was organized on Russian territory 
with the financial assistance of your French Allies and with the diplomatic 
co-operation of your Government as well—the conspiracy of the Czecho-Slovaks 
to whom your Government is furnishing every kind of assistance. 

For some time attempts had been made to create a pretext for a war between 
Russia and the United States of North America by spreading false stories to 
the effect that German war prisoners had seized the Siberian railway, but your 
own officers and after them Colonel Robbins, the head ot your Red Cross 
Mission, had been couvinced that these allegations were absolutely false. The 
Czecho-Slovak conspiracy was organized under the slogan that unless these 
misled unfortunate people be protected, they would be surrendered to Germany 
and Austria; but you may find out, among other sources, from the open letter 
of Captain Sadoul, of the French Military Mission, how unfounded this charge 
is. The Czecho-Slovaks would have left Russia in the beginning of the year, 
had the French Government provided ships for them. For several months we 
have waited in vain that your Allies should provide the opportunity for the 
QGzecho-Slovaks to leave. Evidently these Governments have very much pre- 
ferred the presence of the Czecho-Slovaks in Russia—the results show for what 
object—to their departure for France and their participation in the fighting 
on the French frontier. The best proof of the real object of the Czecho-Slovak 
rebellion is the fact that although in control of the Siberian railway, the 
Czecho-Slovaks have not taken advantage of this to ledve Russia, hut by the 
order of the Entente Governments, whose directions they follow, have re- 
mained in Russia to become the mainstay of the Russian counter-revolution. 
Their counter-revolutionary mutiny which made impossible the transportation 
of grain and petroleum on the Volga, which cut off the Russian workers and 
peasants from the Siberian stores of grain and other materials and condemned 
them to starvation—this was the first experience of the workers and peasants 
of Russia with your Government and with your Allies after your promises of 
the beginning of the year. And then came another experience: an attack on 
North Russia by Allied troops, including American troops, their invasion of 
Russian territory without any cause and without a declaration of war, the 
occupation of Russian cities and villages, executions of Soviet officials and 
other acts of violence against the peaceful population of Russia. 

You have promised, Mr. President, to co-operate with Russia’ in order to 
obtain for her an unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for the inde- 
pendent determination of her political development and her national poticy. 
Actually this co-operation took the form of an attempt of the Czecho-Slovak 
troops and later, in Archangel, Murmansk and the Far East, of your own and 
your Allies’ troops, to force the Russian people to submit to the rule of the 
oppressing and exploiting cla: whose dominion was overthrown by the 
workers and peasants of Russia in October, 1917. The revival of the Russian 
counter-revolution which has already become a corpse, attempts to restore by 
force its bloody domination over the Russian people—such was the experience 
of the Russian people, instead of co-operation for the unembarrassed expres- 
sion of their will which yon promised them, Mr. President, in your declara- 
tions. 

You have also, Mr. President, promised to the Russian people to assist them 
in their struggle for independence. Actually this what has occurred: while 
the Russian people were fighting on the Southern front against the counter- 
revolution, which has betrayed them te German imperialism and was threaten- 
ing their independence, while they were using all their energy to organize the 
defense of their territory against Germany at their Western frontiers, they 
were forced to move their troops to the Hast to oppose the Czecho Slovaks who 
were bringing them slavery and oppression, and to the North—against your 
allies and your own troops which had invaded their territory, and against 
the counter-revolutions organized by these troops. 

Mr. President, the acid test of the relations between the United States and 
Russia gave quite different results from those that might have been expected 
from your message to the Congress. But we have reason not to be altogether 
dissatisfied with even these results, since the outrages of the counter-revolution 
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in the East and North have shown the workers und peasants of Russia the 
aims of the Russian counter-revolution, and of its foreign supporters, thereby 
creating among the Russian people an iron will to defend their liberty and 
the conquests of the revolution to defend the land that it las given to the 
peasants and the factories that it has given to the workers. The fall of Kazan, 
Symbyrsk, Syzran, and Samara should make it clear to you, Mr. President, 
what were the consequence for us of the actions which followed your promises 
of January Sth. Our trials helped to create a strongly united and disciplined 
Red Army, which is daily growing stronger and more powerful and which is 
learning to defend the revolution, The attitude toward us, which was actually 
displayed by your Government and by your Allies could not destroy us; on the 
contrary, we are now stronger than we were a few months ago, and your 
present proposal of international negotiations for a general peace finds us alive 
and strong and in a position to give in the name of Russia our consent to join 
the negotiations. In your uote to Germany you demand the evacuation of 
occupied territories as a condition which must precede the armistice during 
which peace negotiations sliall begin. We are ready, Mr. President, to conclude 
an armistice on these conditions, and we ask you to notify us when you, Mr. 
President, and your Allies intend to remove troops from Murmansk, Archangel 
and Siberia. You refuse to conclude an «armistice, unless Germany will stop 
the outrages, pillaging, etc., during the evacuation of occupied territories. We 
allow ourselves therefore to draw the conclusion that you and your allies will 
order the Czecho-Slovaks to return the part of our gold reserve fund which 
they seized in Kazan, that you will forbid them to continue as heretofore their 
acts of pillaging and outrage against the workers and peasants during their 
forced departure (for we will encourage their speedy departure, without waiting 
for your order). 

ith regard to other peice terms, namely, that the Governments which 
would conclude peace must express the will of their people, you are aware that 
our Government fully satisfies this condition, our Government expresses the 
will of the Councils of Workmen's, Peasants’ and Red Army Deputies, represent- 
ing at least eighty per cent of the Russian people. This cannot, Mr. President, 
be said about your Government. But for the sake of humanity and peace we 
do not demand as a prerequisite of general peace negotiations that all nations 
participating in the negotiations shall be represented by Councils of People’s 
Commissaries elected at a Congress of Councils of Workmen's, Peasants’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies. We know that this fourm of Government will svon be the 
general form, and that precisely a general peace, when nations will no more 
be threatened with defeat, will leave them free to put an end to the system 
and the clique that forced upon mankind this univers: slaughter, and which 
will, in spite of themselves, surely lead the tortured peoples to create Soviet 
Governments, which give exnct expression to their will. 

Agreeing to participate at present in negotiations with even such Govern- 
ments as do not yet express the will of the people, we wéuld like on our part 
to find out from you, Mr, President, in detail what is your conception of the 
League of Nations, which you propose as the crowning work of peace. You de- 
mand the independence of Poland, Serbia, Belgium and freedom for the peoples 
of Austria-Hungary. You probably mean by this that the masses of the people 
must everywhere first become the masters of their own fate in order to unite 
afterwards In a league of tree nations, But strangely enough, we do not find 
among your demands the liberation of Ireland, Egypt, or India, nor even the 
liberation of the Philippines, and we would he very sorry to learn that these 
people should be denied the opportunity to participate together with us, through 
their freely elected representatives, in the organization of the League of Nations. 

We would also, Mr. President, very much like to know, before the negotia- 
tions with regard to the formation of a League of Nations have begun, what 
is your conception of the solution of many economic questions which are essen- 
tial for the cunse of future peace. You do not mention the war expenditures— 
this unbearable burden, which the masses would have to carry, unless the league 
of nations should renornnce payments on the loans to the capitalists of ali coun- 
tries. You know as well as we, Mr. President, that this war is the outcome of 
the policies of all capitalistic nations, that the governments of all countries 
were continually piling up armaments, that the ruling groups of all civilized 
nations pursued a policy of annexations, and that it would, therefore, be ex- 
tremely unjust if the masses, having paid for these policies with millions of 
lives and with economic ruin, should vet nay to those who are really responsible 
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for the war a tribute for their policies which resulted in all these countless 
miseries, 

We propose therefore, Mr. President, the annulment of the war loans as the 
basis of the League of Nations. As to the restoration of the countries that 
were laid waste by the war, we believe it is only just that all nations, should 
aid for this purpose, the unfortunate Belgium, Poland, and Servia, and however 
poor and ruined Russia seems to be, she is ready on her part to do everything 
she can to help these victims of the war, and she expects that Americai capital, 
which has not at all sutfered trom this war and has even made many billions in 
profits out of it, will do its part to help these peoples. 

But the League of Nations should not only liquidate the present war, but also 
make impossible any wars in the future. You must be aware, Mr. President, 
that the capitalists of your country are planning to apply in the future the same 
policies of encroachment and of super profits in China and in Siberia, und that, 
fearing competition from Japanese capitalists, they are preparing a military 
foree to overcome the resistance which they may meet from Japan. You are no 
doubt aware of similar plans of the capitalists ruling circles of other countries 
with regard to other territories and other peoples. Knowing this, you will 
have to agree with us that the factories, mines and banks must not be left in 
the hands of private persons, who have always made use of the vast means of 
production created by the masses of the people to export products and capital to 
foreign countries in order to reap super profits in return for the benefits forced 
on them, their struggle for spoils resulting in imperialistic wars. We propose, 
therefore, Mr. President, that the League of Nations be based on the expro- 
priation of the capitalists of all countries. In your country, Mr. President, 
the banks and the industries are in the bands of such a small group of capi- 
talists that, as your personal friend, Colonel Robbins, assured us, the arrest of 
twenty heads of capitalistic cliques und the transfer of the control, which by 
characteristic capitalistic methods they have come to possess, tuto the hands of 
the masses of the people is all that would be required to destroy the principal 
source of new wars. iG 

If you will agree to this, Mr. President—-if the source of future wars will 
thus be destroyed, then there can he no doubt that it would be easy to remove 
all economic barriers and that all peoples, controlling their means of produe- 
tion, will be vitally interested in exchanging the things they do not need for 
the things they need. It will then he a question of an exchange of products 
between nations, each of which produces what it can best produce, and the 
League of Nations will be a Jeague.of mutual aid of the toiling masses. It 
will then be easy to reduce the armed forces to the limit necessary for the 
maintenance of internal safety. 

We kuow very well that the selfish capitalist class will attempt to create 
this internal menace, just as the Russian landlords and capitalists are now 
attempting with the aid of American, English, and French armed forces to take 
the factories from the workers and the land from the peasants. But, if the 
American workers, inspired by your idea of a League of Nations, will crush 
the resistance of the American capitalists as we have crushed the resistance 
of the Russian capitalists, then neither the German nor any other capitalists 
will be a serious menace to the victorious working class, and it will then suf- 
fice, if every member of the commonwealth, working six hours in the factory, 
spends two hours daily for several months in learning the use of arms, so that 
the whole people will know how to overcome the internal menace. 

And so, Mr. President, though we have had experience with yonr promises, 
we nevertheless, accept as a basis your proposals about peace and about a 
League of Nations. We have tried to develop them jin order to avoid results 
which would contradict your promises, as was the case with your promise of 
assistance to Russia. We have tried to formulate with precision your pro- 
posals on the League of Nations in order that the League of Nations should 
not turn out to be a league of capitalists against the nations. Should you not 
agree with us, we have no objection to an “open discussion of your peace 
terms,” as your first point of your peace program demands, If you will accept 
our proposals as a basis, we will easily agree on the details. 

But there is another possibility. We have had dealings with the President 
of the Archangel attack and the Siberian invasion and we have also had deal- 
ings with the President of the League of Nations Peace Program. Is not the 
first of these—the real President actually directing the policies of the American 
capltalist government? Is not the American Government rather a Government 
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of the American corporations, of the American industrial, commercial aud raif- 
road trusts, of the American banks—in short, a Government of the American 
capitalists? And is it not possible that the proposals of this Government about 
the creation of a League of Nations will result in new chains for the peoples, 
iu the organization of an International trust for the explvitation of the workers. 
and the suppression of weak nations? In this latter case, Mr. President, you 
will vot be in a position to reply to our questions, and we will say to the 
workers of all countries: Beware! Millions of your brothers, thrown at each 
others throats by the bourgeoisie of all countries ure still perishiug on the 
battlefields and the capitalists leaders are already trying to come to an under- 
standing for the purpose of suppressing with united forces those that remain 
alive, when they call to account the criminals who caused the war! 

However, Mr. President, since we do not at all desire to wage war against the 
United States. even though your Government has not yet been replaced by a 
Council of People’s Commissaries and your post is not yet taken by Eugene 
Debs, whom you have imprisoned; since we do not at all desire to wage war 
against England, even though the cabinet of Mr, Lloyd-George has not yet 
been replaced by a Couucil of People’s Commissaries with Maclean at its 
head; since we have no desire to wage war against France, even though the 
capitalist Government of Clemenceau has not yet been replaced by a workmen's. 
Government of Merheim, just as we have concluded peace with the imperialist 
government of Germany, with Emperor Witheli at its head, whom you, Mr. 
President, hold in no greater esteem hau we, the Workmen's and Peasant’s 
Revolutionary Government hold you, we finally propose to you, Mr. President, 
that your Allies the following questions and give us* precise 
ike replies: Do the governments of the United States, England 
and France intend to cease demanding the blood of the Russian people and 
lives of Russian citizens, if the Russian people will agree to pay them a ransom, 
such as a man who has been suddenly attacked pays to the one who attacked 
him? If so, just what trihute de the governments of the United States, Eng- 
land and France demand of the Russian people? Doe they demand concessions, 
that the railways, mines, gold deposits. ete. 1 he handed over to them on 
certain conditions, or do they demand territorial concessions, Some part of 
Stheria or Cauca or perhaps the Murmansk coast? 

We expect from you, Mr, President, that you will definitely state what you 
and your Allies demand, and also whether the allowance between your govern- 
ment and the governments of the other entente powers is in the nature of 
a combination which could be compared with a corporation for drawing divi- 
dends from Russia, or dves your government and the other governments of the 
entante powers have each separate and special demands, and what are they? 
Particularly are we interested to know the demands of your French Allies 
with regard to the three billions of rubles which the Paris bankers loaned to 
the Government of the Czar—the oppressor of Russia and the enemy of his 
own people? And you, Mr. President, as well as your French Allies surely 
know that even if you and yonr allies should succeed in ensliving and covering 
with blood the whole territory of Russia—which will not be allowed by our 
heroic revolutionary Red Army—that even in that case the Russian people, 
worn out by the war and not having sufficient time to take advantage of the 
benefits of the Soviet rute to elevate their national economy. will be unable to 
pay to the French bankers the full tribute for the billions that were used by 
the Government of the Czar for purposes injurious to the people. Do your 
French allies demand that a part of this tribute be paid in installments, and 
if so, what part, and do they anticipate that their claims will result in similar 
claims by other creditors of the infamous Government of the Czar which has 
been overthrown by the Russian people? We can hardly think that your Gov- 
eernment and your allies are without a ready answer, when your and their 
troops are trying to advance on our territory with the evident object of seizing 
and enslaving our country. 

The Russian people through the People’s Red Army, are guarding their 
territory and are bravely fighting against your invasion and against the attack 
of your Allies, But your Government and the Governments of the other powers 
of the Entente undoubtedly have well prepared plans, for the sake of which you 
are shedding the blood of your soldiers. We expect that you will state your 
demands very clearly and definitely. Should we, however, be disappointed, 
should you fail to reply to our quite definite and precise questions, we will 
draw the only possible conclusion—th:it we are justified in the assumption 
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that your Government and the Governments of your Allies desire to get from 
the Russian people a tribute both in money and in natural resources of Russia, 
and territorial concessions as well. We will tell this to the Russian people as 
well as to the toililig masses of other countries, and the abseuce of a reply 
from you will serve for us as a silent reply. The Russian people will. then 
understand that the demands of your Government and of the Governments 
of your Allies are so severe and vast that you do not even want to communi- 
eate them to the Russian Government. 

PEOPLE'S COMMISSARY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 

TCHITCHERIN, 


Mr. Stevenson. The principal publications of the Bolsheviki in New York 
City are the Novy Mir—— 

Senator Netsow. In what language is that? 

Mr. Srevensow: Russian. The Workman and Peasant. 

Senator OverMAN. What does “ Novy Mir” mean? 

Mr. Srevenson. The New Era or New Life, These are the accredited official 
organs in this country of the Bolsheviki government. 

The Bolsheviki have organized in this country soviets. Hach industrial cen- 
ter in the United States now has its soviet. 

Senator Netson. Is that so? 

Mr. Stevenson. And, of course, the plan of the propagandists is to extend 
their influence until they can take on the functions of government. 

Senator Nerson. What is their system of organization in each case? 

Mr. Stevenson. It is merely the election of delegates to a central committee. 
That is what the soviet is. 

Senator Netson. Have they not local organizatlons? Have they not a local 
government? 

Mr. Srevenson. The central committee is the governing committee; it acts 
as the government. 

Senator Nerson. Consisting of delegates from these various points? 

Mr. StTevenson. Yes. 

Senator Overman. The idea, then, is to form a government withIn this Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. STEvenson. Precisely. 

Senator Overman. And to overthrow this Government? 

Mr. Stevenson. Precisely. I think that the record should contain a copy 
of the constitution of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 

Senator Overman. Will you give us the names of some of the heads of this 
soviet. government? 

Mr. Srevenson. In this country? 

Senator OverMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Srevewson. Those are largely foreigners. They are largely Russians 
over here now. 

Senator Netson, That constitution ought to go in, Mr, Chairman, 

Senator Overman. Let me see that. 

Mr. Stevenson (handing paper to the chairman). You will find some extraor- 
dinarily interesting matter there. The disfranchisement of ali persons who 
employ anybody or pay anyone any wages; anyone who does that can not vote 
in the Soviet government. You will find some very interesting political ideas 
there. 

Senator Nerson. I think that would be a good thing to. go into the record. 

Senator Overman. Yes; this will go in. 

(The constitution referred to is printed in the record, as follows:) 


(Outside of front cover.] 
CONSTITUTION OF THE RUSSIAN SOCIALIST FEDERATED SOVIET REPUBLIC. 


Since intelligent judgment on the complex problems of Russia requires some 
knowledge of the purpose and methods of the Soviet Government (which is one 
of those rare things—a new event in history), we believe that our readers will 
be glad to have this opportunity to study critically an English translation 
{taken from a recent issue of the New York Tribune) of the constitution of 
the Soviets. It has been generally recognized in America that so much progress 
has been made in Russia In working out this new conception of the state and 
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its government. Even if the present Soviet Government should fall, or should 
learn by experience to modify some of its methods, the ideas embodied in this 
document are from henceforth a mighty force to be reckoned with In the world; 
and the document itself may well come to rank with the great declarations of 
history. 1918. 


{Inside of front cover.} 


Read the following books: 
The Soviets at Work, by Nicolai Lenin. 
Political Parties in Russia, Nicolai Lenin. 
Our Revolution, Leon Trotzky. 
On Behalf of Russia, Arthur Ransom. 
The Soul of the Russian Revolution, by M. Olgin. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE RUSSIAN SOCIALIST FEDERATED 
SOVIET REPUBLIC, 


Tue Soviet Constitution Ann DECLARATION OF RIGHTS AND DuTIES. 
iT 
DECLARATION OF RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF LABORING HUMANITY, 


[Approved by the Commission of the Central Committee for Drafting the Constitution of 
the Soviets. ] 


We, the laboring people of Russia, workmen, peasants, cossacks, soldlers and 
sailors, united in the councils of the Workmen’s, Soldiers’, Peasants’ and Cos- 
sacks’ delegates, declare in the persons of our plenipotentiary representatives, 
who have assembled at the Pan-Russian Congress of Soviets, the following rights 
and duties of the working and despoiled people: 

The economic subjection of the laboring classes by the possessors of the 
means and instruments of production, of the soil, machines, factories, railways, 
and raw materials—those basic sources of life—appears as the cause of all sorts 
of political oppression, economic spoliation, intellectual and moral enslavement 
of the laboring masses. 

The economic liberation of the working classes from the yoke of capitallsm 
represents, therefore, the greatest task of our time, and must be accomplished 
at all costs. 

The liberation of the working classes must and can be the work of those 
classes themselves, who must unite for that purpose In the Soviets of the Work- 
men’s, Soldiers’, Peasants’, and Cossacks’ delegates. 

In order to put an end to every ill that oppresses humanity and in order to 
secure to labor all the rights belonging to it, we recognize that it is necessary 
to destroy the existing social structure, which rests upon private property in 
the soil and the means of production, in the spoliation and oppression of the 
laboring masses, and to substitute for it a Socialist structure. Then the whole 
earth, its surface and its depth, and all the means and instruments of produc 
tion, created by the toll of the laboring classes, will belong by right of common 
property to the whole people, who are united in a fraternal association of 
laborers. 

Only by giving society a Socialist structure can the division of It into hostile 
classes be destroyed, only so can we put an end to the spoliation and oppression 
of men by men, of class by class; and all men—placed upon an equality as to 
rights and duties—will contribute to the welfare of society according to their 
strength and capacities, and will receive from society according to their require 
ments. . 

The complete liberation of the laboring classes from spoliation and oppres-’ 
sion appears as a problem, not locally or nationally limited, but as a world 


2Nore By Mayor HUMES AT TIME OF SUBMITTING THIS EXCERPT FOR INCLUSION IN 
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and appears in the present volume immediately preceding the Appendix at the end. j 
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problem and it can be carried out to its end only through the united exertions 
of workingmen of all lands. Therefore, the sacred duty rests ‘upon the working 
class of every country to come to the assistance of the workingmen of other 
countries who have risen against the capitalistle structure of society. 


A Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 


The working class of Russia, true to the legacy of the Internatlonale, over- 
threw their bourgeoisie In October, 1917, and, with the help of the poorest 
peasantry, seized the powers of government. In establishing a dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the poorest peasantry, the working class resolved to wrest 
capital from the hands of the bourgeolsie, to unite all the means of produc- 
tion in the hands of the Socialist state and thus to increase as rapidly as 
possible the mass of productive forces. 

The first steps in that direction were: 

Abolition of property in land, declaration of the entire soil to be natlonal 
property, and the distribution of it to the workmen without purchase money, 
upon the principle of equality in utilizing it. 

Declaration as national property of all forests, treasures of the earth and 
waters of general public utility, and all the belongings, whether animals or 
things, of the model farms and agricultural undertakings, 

Introduction of a law for the control of workmen and for the nationalization 
of a number of branches of industry. “I 

Nationalization of the banks, which heretofore were one of the mightiest in- 
struments for the spoliation of society by capital. 

Repudiation of the loans which were contracted by the czar’s government 
upon the account of the Russian people. 

Arming of the laborers and peasants and disarming of the propertied classes. 

Besides all this, the introduction of a universal obligation to work, for the 
purpose of eliminating the parasitic strata of society, is planned. 

As soon as production shall have been consolidated in the hands of the work- 
ing masses, united in a gigantic association, in which the development of every 
single individual will appear as the condition for the development of all 
men; as soon as the old bourgeois state with its classes and class hatred, is 
definitely superseded by a firmly established Socialist society which rests upon 
universal labor, upon the application and distribution of all productive forces 
according to plan, and upon the solidarity of all its members, then, along with 
the disappearance of class differences, will disappear also the necessity for the 
dictatorship of the working classes and for state power as the instrument of 
class domination, 

These are the immediate internal problems of the Soviet republic. 


The International Policies of the Soviet Republic, 


In its relation to other nations the Soviet republic stands upon the principles 
of the first Internationale, which recognized truth, justice and morallty as the 
foundation of its relations to all humanity, independent of race, religion, or 
nationality. 

The Socialist Soviet republic recognizes that wherever one member of the 
family of humanity is oppressed all humanity is oppressed, and for that reason 
it proclaims and defends to the utmost the right of all nations to self- 
determination and thereby to the free choice of their destiny. 

It accords that right to all nations without exception, even to the hundreds 
of millions of laborers in Asia, Africa, in all colonies and the small countries 
who, down to the present day, have been oppressed and despoiled without pity 
by the ruling classes, by the so-called civilized nations, 

The Soviet republic has transformed into deeds the principles prodaimed 
before its existence. The right of Poland to self-determination having been 
recognized in the first days of the March revolution, after the overturn in 
October the Soviet republic proclaimed the full independence, of Finland and 
the right of the Ukraine, of Armenia, of all the people populating the territory 
of the former Russian empire, to their full self-determination. 

In its efforts to create a league—free and voluntary, and for that reason all 
the more complete and secure—of the working classes of all the peoples of 
Russia, the Soviet republic declared itself a federal republic and offered to the 
Jaborer's and peasants of every nation the opportunity to enter as members with 
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equal rights into the fraternal family of the Republic of Soviets (through action 
taken) independently in the plenipotentiary sessions of their Soviets, to any 
extent and in whateyer form they might wish. 


The Soriet Republic's Basis of Peace. 


The Soviet republic has declared war upon war, not only in words, but also 
in deeds; and in doing so it formally, and in the name of the working masses 
of Russia, announced its complete renunciation of all efforts at conquest and 
annexation, as well as all thought of oppressing small nations. At the same 
time, the Soviet republic, to prove the sincerity of the purposes, broke openly 
with the policy of secret diplomacy and secret treaties, and it proposed to all 
belligerent nations to conclude a general democratic peace without annexations 
or indemnities, upon the basis of the free self-determination of peoples, That 
standpoint is still firmly adhered to be the Soviet republic. 

Compelled by the policy of violence practised by the imperialisms of all the 
world, the Soviet republic is marshalling its forces for resistance against the 
growing demands of the robber packs of international capital, and it looks to 
the inevitable rebellion of the working classes for the solution of the question 
of how the nations can live peacefully together. The international Socialist 
rebellion alone, in which the laboring people of each state overthrow their own 
imperialists, puts an end to war once for all, and creates the conditions for the 
full realization of the solidarity of the working people of the entire world. 


The Rights and Duties of the Workers. 


Taking its stand upon the principles of the Internationale, the Soviet republic 
recognizes that there can he no rights without duties, and no duties without 
rights, and, therefore, proclaims at the same time, with the rights of the working 
classes in a rejuvenated society, the following outline of their duties: 

To fight everywhere and without sparing their strength for the complete 
power of the working classes. and to stamp out all attempts to restore the 
dominion of the despoilers and oppressors. 

To assist with all their strength in overcoming the depression caused by the 
war and the opposition of the bourgeoisie, and to cooperate in bringing about 
as Speedy a recovery as possible of production in all branches of economy. 

To subordinate their personal and group interests to the interests of all the 
working people of Russia and the whole world. 

To defend the republic of the Soviets, the only Socialist bulwark in the 
capitalistic world, from the attacks of international imperialism without spar- 
ing their own strength and even their own lives. 

To keep in mind always and everywhere the sacred duty of liberating labor 
from the domination of capital, and to strive for the establishment of a world- 
embracing fraternal league of working people. 

In proclaiming these rights and duties the Russian Socialist Republic of the 
Soviets calls upon the working classes of the entire world to accomplish their 
task to the very end, and in the faith that the Socialist Ideal will soon he 
achieved to write upon their flags the old battle ery of the working people. 

Proletarians of all lands unite 
Long live the Socialist world revolution! 


Ty 


GENERAL PROVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE RUSSIAN SOCIALIST FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC, 


The fundamental problem of the constitution of the Russian Socialist Federal 
republic involves, in view of the present transition period, the establishment 
of a dictatorship of the urban and rural proletariat and the poorest peasantry, 
the power of the pan-Russian Soviet authority, the crushing of the bourgeoisie. 
the abolition of the spoliation of men by men and the introduction of Socialism 
in which there will be neither a division into classes nor a state authority. 

The Russian republic is the free Sociafist society of all the working people 
of Russia, united in the urban and rural Soviets. 

The Soviets of those regions which differentiate themselves by a special form 
of existence and national character will be united into autonomous regional 
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associations ruled by the sessions of the Soviets of those regions and their own 
executive organs. 

The Soviet associations of the regions participate in the Russiau Socialist 
republic upon the basis of federation, at the head of whch stands the pan- 
Russian session of the Soviets and, in periods between the sessions, the pan- 
Russian central execntive commlttee. 


Tit. 
CONCERNING THE RUSSIAN SOVIETS. 


The right to vote and to be elected to the Soviets is enjoyed by the following 
citizens of the Russian Socialists Soviet republic of both sexes who shall have 
completed their eighteenth year by the day of election: 

All who have acquired the means of living through labor that is productive 
and useful to society and are members of the trades associations, namely : 

(a) Laborers and employees of classes who are employed in industry, trade 
and agriculture. 

(b) Peasants and Cossack agricultural laborers who hire no labor. 

(c) Employees and laborers in the offices of the Soviet government. 

(d) Soldiers of the army and navy of the Soviets, 

(e) Citizens of the two previous categories who have to any degree lost 
their capacity to work. 

The following persons enjoy neither the right to vote nor to be voted for, 
even though they belong to one of the categories enumerated above, namely: 

Pere oe who employ hired labor in order to obtain from it an increase of 
profits ; 

Persons who have an income without doing any work, such as interest from 
capital, receipts from property, and so on. 

Private merchants, trade and commercial agents ; 

Employes of communities for religious worship ; 

Employes and agents of the former police, the gendarmerie corps and the 
Ochrana; also members of the dynasty that formerly rnled Russia; 

Persons who have in legal form been declared demented or mentally deficient 
and also deaf and dumb persons; 

Persons who have been punished for selfish or dishonorable misdemeanors. 


IV-VII. 
PRINCIPLES FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE RUSSIAN STATE. 


The government is based npon the smallest settlements (villages and ham- 
lets), the inhabitants of which may elect one representative to each 100 
persons. 

The rural Soviets are under the authority of the Soviets of the Wolosts (dis- 
tricts), and these latter under the Soviets of the Ujesd (larger regions). . 

The urban and Ujesd Soviets elect delegates to sessions of the government 
of Oblast Soviets, Each of these bodies chooses independently its own execu- 
tive committee. 


Vill. 
CONCERNING THE PAN-RUSSIAN CONGRESS OF THE SOVIETS. 


The Pan-Itussian Congress of Soviets consists of representatives of the urban 
Soviets (one delegate for each 25,000 voters) and representatives of the gov- 
ernment congresses (one delegate for each 125,000 voters). 

The Pan-Russian Congress of Soviets will be called together by the Pan- 
Russian central executive committee at least twice a year. 

The extraordinary Pan-Russian Congress will be called together by the Pan- 
Russian central executive committee upon its own initiative or upon the demand 
of the Soviets of districts embracing at least one-third of the entire population 
of the republic. 

The Pan-Rnssian Congress of Soviets elects the central executive committee 
of not more than 200 members. 

The Pan-Russian executive committee is responsible to the Pan-Russian 
Congress of Soviets. 
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The Pan-Russian Congress of Soviets is the highest power in the republic. 
In the period between its sessions that power is represented by the Pan-Russian 
central executive committee. 


Eleven Administrative Departments. 


It is further provided that the central executive committee shall be divided 
into 11 colleges for administrative functions. There are: 

Foreign policies. 

Defense of the country (army and navy). 

Social order and security (militia), census of the people, registration of so- 
cieties and associations, fire department, insurance, organization of the Soviets. 

Justice. 

Public economy (with subsections for agriculture, industry, and trade, 
finances, railways, food supply, state property and construction). 

Labor and social welfare. 

Education and enlightenment of the people. 

Puhlic health. 

Post, telegraph and telephone. 

Federal and national affairs. 

Control and auditing. 


Mr. STEvenson. One could continue to give illustrations of the speeches made, 
and illustrations of the character of the propaganda; but I hardly think it 
will be necessary to cumber the record with repetition. 

Senator Nerson. So far, with the exception of a few cases, they are all 
confined to foreigners, are they not? 

Mr. Strvenson. Except that the Socialists approve of that form of govern- 
ment in a great many instances. 

Senator Netson. Yes. 

Mr. Srevenson. And express sympathy for it in their publications, and are 
cooperating with the Bolsheviki. A casual glance at some of the Socialist 
papers will satisfy anyone that that is the case. 

Senator Nerson. There is a.community of interest? 

Mr. Stevenson, Distinctly. I think that the interesting point about the 
Bolsheviki, which might be brought out, is that prior to their propaganda we 
had these different branches of radical thought, having somewhat conflicting 
principles so that they could not cooperate. 

Senator Netson. Do you mean by that that instead of having all these organ- 
izations of various kinds that we have had in this country, the Bolsheviki in 
Russia have succeeded in concentrating all the lye, one might say, into one 
system? 

Mr. Srevenson. Precisely, and for this reason, that all of the radical people 
believe that everyone should belong to the proletariat. 

Senator Net Yes. 

Mr. Stevenson. The Bolsheviki say “Everything should helong to the prole- 
tariat; the proletariat should take control now, and we will work out our theory 
afterwards.” That makes a common platform for all of these radical groups 
to stand on, because the anarchist feels that if the proletariat gets control he 
can effect his theory, and the same is true of the various other groups of 
radical thinkers. 

Senator Netson. Then they have really rendered a service to the various 
classes of reformers and progressives that we have here in this country, have 
they not? 

Mr. Stevenson. Apparently. 

Senator Netson. In concentrating their doctrines into one formula? 

Mr. Stevenson. They have. 

* * * * * * * 

Maj. Humes. You have outlined in a general way the activities of the radical 
groups in this country, and from your study of the cause advocated by the 
radical groups in this country that you have referred to and what they are 
contending for, and your knowledge of the Soviet government in Russia and the 
activities in Russla, is it or is it not a fact that the elements that you have 
referred to in this country are the same elements that are now at war with and 
fighting in the field against American soldiers in Russia? 

Mr. Stevenson. They are the same element. 
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Senator Netson. They are not exactly the same crowd, but they have the 
sume gospel? 

Mr. STEvENson. They are even the same crowd, Senator, because John Reed 
is the aceredited representative of that government. 

Senator Netson. In this country? 

Mr. Stevenson. In this eountry; and Albert Rhys Williams admits that he 
is a propagandist for that government in this country. 

Senator Netson. Is Reed the official representative here? 

Mr. STEvenson. Yes. 

Senator Netson, Has be knocked at the door of the State Department? 

Mr. SrevEnson. I believe that he tried to. Iam not sure. I know that among 
his effects, however, he had the official forms supplied by the Soviet govern- 
ment for Soviet marriages and divorces, and all that sort of thing. 

Maj. Humes. What are the forms and the requirements for marriages and’ 
divorces under the Soviet government in Russia? 

Mr. Stevenson. Simply a statement before the proper commissary that they 
want to be married or that they want to be divorced. 

Senator Overman. Do they have as many wives as they want? 

Mr. STEVENsoN. In rotation. 

Maj. Humes. Polygamy is recognized, is it? 

Mr. STEveNSoN. I do not know about polygamy. I haye not gone into the 
study of their social order quite as fully as that. 

Senator Netson. That is, a man can marry and then get a divorce when he 
gets tired, and get another wife? 

Mr. StTEvENSon. Precisely. 

Senator Nerson. And keep up the operation? 

Mr, STEVENSON. Yes. 

Senator Overman. Do you know whether they teach free love? 

Mr. Stevenson. They do. 

Maj. Humes. Can a divorce be secured upon the application of one party to 
the marriage, or has it to be by agreement? 

Mr. Stevenson. I think by one party. 

Maj. Humes. By either party? 

Mr. Stevenson. By either party. 

Maj. Humes. They can renounce the marital bond at will? 

Mr. Stevenson, Precisely. ‘ 

Maj. Humes. Do you know whether or not the element that is active in this 
country is advocating the same thing here in their public speeches, or their 
Hiterature? 

Myr. Stevenson. In considerable of the literature some of the element has 
done so. I will not say that all have. 

Maj. Humes. The committee asked you yesterday to rearrange the “ Who's 
wn Has that work been completed so that it can be submitted to the com- 
mittee 

Mr. Stevenson, It has been practically completed, Major. 

Maj, Humes. You have not fully completed it? 

Mr. Stevenson. We will have it completed very shortly. It is more of a task 
than I realized at first. 

Maj. Humes. But it will be completed for submission for the record later in 
the day? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Maj. Humes. I think that is all I have to ask, unless the committee has 
something further. 

Senator Overman. You think this movement is growing constantly In this 
country? 

Mr. Stevenson. I think so. 

Senator Overman. Rapidly or slowly? 

Mr. Stevenson. I think it is growing rather rapidly, 1f we can gauge It by the 
amount of literature that is distributed and the number of meetings held. It is 
a very indefinite sort of thing. It is extremely difficult to state how effective 
these sheets are. 

Senator Overman, You have not discovered that it is growing among the 
American population ; it is more among the foreigners, is it not? 

Mr. STEVENSON, Well, the Rand School of Social Science publishes all of these 
works, like the Letters from Lenin, and that sort of thing, and that is made up 
very largely of American citizens, such as Charles Andrew Beard, Henry Wads- 
worth Dana, Algernon Lee, and Scott Nearing. 
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Senator Nerson. Do you regard this propaganda as a menace to our country? 

Mr. SreveNnson. Decidedly. I conceive it to be the gravest menace to the 
country to-day. 

Senator Overman. Your idea is that these people are conducting in this coun- 
try an organization within this country for the overthrow of its Government, 
carrying the red flag, and with the ery “ Down with capitalists” as the prin- 
cipai teaching? 

Mr. Srrvenson. That is true. 

Senator Netson. You have given us a good diagnosis, Now, can you give us 
any remedy or suggest any remedy for it? 

Mr. Stevenson. It strikes me, Senator, that there are several things which 
might be done. 

In the first place, I think that the forelgn agitators should be deported. I 
think the bars should be put up to exclude seditious literature from the country. 
There is practically no way now to stop this material from coming in. 

IT think that American citizens who advocate revolution should be punished 
under a law drawn for that purpose. 

Senator Oversran. Then you will hear somebody in the Senate talking about 
freedom of speech, will you not? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes; but revolution is somewhat different from freedom of 
speech. 

I think, however, that that would not be sufficient. I think that one of the 
things that must be carried on is a counter-propaganda campaign, 

Senator Netson. An educational campaign? 

Mr. Stevenson. A campaign of education. I think that you must employ the 
sume weapons that they employ. 

The thing that has impressed me more than anything else is that you see all 
of these papers, all of these documents, and you hear of all of these speeches 
and meetings, and you do not see a scratch of the pen that reaches these people, 
hardly, to disprove the arguments which are put forth by these papers. 

Senator Nerson. But do you find much in our public press, the daily press, 
the weekly press, or our monthlies, that calls the attention of the American 
people to these things and points out the danger of them? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Not until very recently, Senator. We have seen this move- 
merit grow up for the last year and a half in the foreign-language press, and 
now it has extended to all these other papers. It seems to me that our teachers 
in the public schools should be trained to combat this thing; and still further, 
I think if you go back into history you will find a very interesting parallel in 
the United States to the condition which we find here now. You will remember 
that in about 1791 or 1792 or 1793, somewhere along there, we had the great 
whisky rebellion in western Pennsylvania, That whisky rebellion was brought 
about through the agitation of civil liberties bureaus, which were the reflex of 
the Jacobean clubs in France, and in the Life of Washington by John Marshall, 
he makes a very interesting observation on the fact that as soon as Robespiere 
was guillotined in France, and the Jacobean clubs lost their power, immediately 
in the United Stutes there came the dissolution of these democratic societies. 
And it seemed to be that there was a lesson for us to-day in that: That so long 
as the Bolsheviki control and dominate the millions of Europe, so long that is 
going to be a constant menace and encouragement to the radical and dissatisfied 
elemeuts in this country. 

* * ® * * 1 * 


Thereupon the subcommittee proceeded to take testimony. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM CHAPIN HUNTINGTON. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Maj. Humes. Doctor, where do you reside? 

Mr. Hontixeton. With my parents in Elizabeth, N. J. 

Maj. Huss. Are you connected with any department of the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Huntixeron. With the Department of Commerce. 

Senator Wotcorr. May I interrupt? Doctor, what is your degree? 

Mr. Huntineron. Doctor of engineering. 
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Maj. Humes. From what institution? 

Mr. Huntrxerox. From the Royal Technical College, Aix la 
Cpe in Rhenish Prussia. 

aj. Huns. Have you a degree from any institution in this 
country ? 

Mr. Huntineron. From the Columbia University; mechanical 
engineer. 

enator Woncorr. Your degree from the foreign institution was a 
postgraduate degree? 

Mr. Huntiveton. Yes, sir; a postgraduate degree. 

Senator Woxcorr. What is your degree from Columbia? 

Mr. Hontrneron. Mechanical engineer. 

Senator Woxcorr. And your foreign degree is doctor of engineer- 
ing? 

Mr. Hunvineron. Engineering. 

Maj. Hewes. Were you attached to the American Embassy in Pet- 
rograd at any time? 

Mr. Huntineron. I was designated tothe embassy as the commer- 
cial attaché of the Department of Commerce. 

Maj. Humes. During what period of time were you serving in 
that capacity? 

Mr. Iuntineron. From June, 1916, until September, 1918. 

Maj. Humus. Were you in Russia during all that time? 

Mr. Huntineron. During the entire period. 

Maj. Humes. In what parts of Russia were you during that period? 

Mr. Huntrneton. I began my work in Petrograd. ‘Subsequently, 
following instructions of my department, I traveled over, in the 
summer of 1916, very nearly the whole of European Russia, that is 
from Archangel as far south as Tiflis in the Caucasus, and as far 
west as Finland, and down the Volga, ~ 

Senator Netson. Were you in the Ukraine? 

Mr. Huntineron, At that period, yes, sir; in 1916, 

Senator Nurson. And in Little Russia? 

Mr. Hontineton. Yes, that is practically the same thing. 

Senator Nerson. And in Great Russia? 

Mr. Huntinecron. In Great Russia, yes. That is the part which 
contains Petrograd and Moscow. 

Senator Overman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hunzineron. Following that trip about Russia, which con- 
sumed something over two months at that time, I remained in Petro- 
grad, only visiting Moscow for a period of time; and then in February 
of 1918, when the allied embassies all left Petrograd, I was sent out 
by Mr. Francis, the American ambassador, to Siberia. So that in the 
months of March and April, 1918, I lived in Siberia. 

I returned again, on instructions of the ambassador, from Siberia 
to Moscow, arriving there about the 1st of May, 1918, and remained 
in Moscow until the 26th of August, when the American consulate 
general, the Italian consulate general, the military mission, with 
certain exceptions, one man in each case, and the Belgians, repre- 
sented, as it finally happened, by one man, their consul general, were 
permitted to leave, with the American civilians, the confines of Rus- 
sia. 

Senator Nerson. Where did you go in Siberia? 
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Mr. Huxmierox. Primarily to Irkutsk, which is the capital of 
Eastern Siberia. 

Senator Nerson. That is in the eastern part of Siberia, on the west 
side of Lake Baikal? 

Mr. Huntineron. Irkutsk, yes. I have also been around the lake 
once, and I also went to Verkhne Udinsk. 

Senator Nerson. Were you at Kiakhata? 

Mr. Huntineron. I have never been there. 

Senator Netson. Were you down the river at all? 

Mr. Huntinetox. Although I have been on the river on a boat, I 
have never been on it to go for any distance. 

Senator Nerson. Were you down as far as the station at the mouth 
of the Usuri River? 

Mr. Hunmneron. No, sir. 

Maj. Humes. Will you state what the conditions were as you ob- 
served and found them during your stay in Russia, and especially 
outline and give the committee any facts that you have in reference 
to the actual application of the Soviet government after the revolu- 
tion. Outline the conditions just as you found them from time to 
time at the various points you are familiar with. 

Senator Woxcorr. Before you proceed to answer that question: 
You say that you left Moscow along with members of the Italian 
consulate and others? 

Mr. Huntixcron. There was a special train made up on that occa- 
sion, composed of the staff of the American consulate general, of 
American citizens who comprised chiefly, but not all, the employees 
of the Y. M. C. A. and of the employees of the National City Bank, 
which had a considerable staff, and a few others; the Italian repre- 
sentatives, chiefly the Italian military mission, with their wives, and 
the Belgians. h2 

As a matter of fact, only one Belgian, the consul general, came. 
They had not a very large representation in the country at that time. 
They were the three nationalities to go on that train. 

Senator Worcorr. You used the expression that you were permit- 
ted to leave. Were these various officials required to leave, in any 
wise? Were they requested to leave, or was the desire on their part 
to leave, and was it that they got the permission to get this train 
and thus get out? 

Mr. Huntincron. Yes; the last is the case. They had arrived at 
a sort of impasse where they were no longer able to perform their 
functions; so they requested, through the neutral powers—that is, 
each one of the allied Governments was at that time under the pro- 
tection of a neutral power, and they requested—permission to leave 
the country. I say “finally allowed to leave,” because there were 
some negotiations on the subject, and the leaving was made con- 
tingent upon certain counter concessions to the representatives of 
the Bolsheviki government in other countries. This is a chapter of 
the political history which, unless you care to have me, I will not go 
into. 

Senator Krxe. The fact is that they murdered—the Bolsheviki 
murdered—the British representative. and they made the lives of 
the representatives of the other nations, including our own ambassa- 
dor, so intolerable, and there was such a constant menace over them, 
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that they were compelled to leave? Is not that a fact, that they mur- 
dered the British officer? I will ask you that first. I had several 
questions in one. 

Mr. Huntineton. Rather than to answer that directly, I should 
say that a party of the Bolsheviki Red Guard, under a commissar, 
came to the British Embassy and came into the embassy, which of 
course is always recognized as the ground, in every part of the civil- 
ized world, of the power at home—that is, the British Embassy or 
the American Embassy is a piece of British soil or of America, as 
the case may be, in the foreign country—they came in with arms, 
intent on making a raid on the embassy, whereupon the British naval 
officer in question, who was there, warned them to leave. They came 
on and he opened fire on them, defending his own embassy. 

Senator Netson. Were you there, and did you see that? 

Mr. Huntineton. No, sir. At that time I was some miles from 
Petrograd, a very short distance away, in a border town at the Fin- 
nish border, the name of which in English is White Island. It is 
about a half an hour distant from Petrograd. The news was brought 
to us at that point. 

Senator Kine. The officer was killed? 

Mr. Huntineton. Yes. 

. Senator Kine. You did not state that fact. 

Mr. Huntrneton. Yes; of course he was killed. 

Senator Kine. Onr ambassador is not there, in Petrograd or in 
Moscow ? 

Mr. Huntineron. At this moment? 

Senator Kine. Yes. 

Mr. Huntineron. Oh, no sir. 

Senator Kine, He and others were driven out, or conditions were 
so intolerable that they left, many, many months ago? 

Mr. Hunzineton. Yes; the conditions were made such that they 
could not remain. 

Senator Kine. And one of our representatives now is in jail, or 
imprisoned by the Soviet, or by the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Huntineton. J understand that the former United States 
consul in Petrograd is in prison in Turkestan. 

Senator Netson. Did you meet Mr. Leonard, of Minnesota, who was 
attached to the service over there? 

Mr. Hunrrxneron. Yes; on a number of occasions. 

Senator Srerzixe. Is Ambassador Francis in Russia still? 

Mr. Hunrtineron. No, sir; he has been in London, and was called, 
so the newspapers stated, to Paris for a conference with our repre- 
sentatives there. Whether he has returned to London I am not cer- 
tain. I know no more of his movements there than what the news- 
papers have told us. . 

nator Srertinc. He remained there some time after the other 
legations had left? ; 
y. Huntrineton. In Russia? 

Senator Srerrine. In Russia; not at Petrograd, but in Russia? 

Mr. Huwmweron. I should explain that, sir, by saying that the 
allied ambassadors and ministers in council had agreed at one time 
to leave Petrograd, and had about agreed to leave the country; that 
some of them took steps to do so; that Ambassador Francis finally 
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decided not to leave Russian soil, but transferred his embassy to a 
town about 350 or 360 miles east of Petrograd, called Vologda. 

Senator Netson. That is at the railroad junction on the route from 
Archangel to East Siberia? 

Mr. Huntrveton. Yes, it is at the junction between the north and 
south route to Archangel and the east and west route to Siberia. 
There he was joined by the other allied representatives. 

Senator Netson. How far east of Petrograd is that point? 

Mr. Hunrincron. My memory tells me it is 360 miles. I think 
I am nearly right. 

Senator Nerson. Yes; and it is about due south from Archangel? 

Mr. Hontineroy. Very nearly due south. 

Senator Netson. What is the distance from Archangel? 

Mr. Hountineron. It is very nearly the same; perhaps a little more. 
The total distance to Archangel is 760 miles, so that I should say it 
was about 400 miles from Archangel to Vologda. 

Senator Srertinc. Do you know whether any of the other repre- 
sentatives were intercepted in their attempts to get out of the country, 
or delayed by the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Huwtineron. In February, do you mean, or do you mean later 
on in the last time; in the last of August, when I described the de- 
parture of the Americans, Italians, and Belgians? 

Senator Srerrine, On either occasion were they delayed or pre- 
vented ? 

Mr. Hountineron. About the time in February I can not state in 
detail, or from direct personal knowledge, since I left on the train 
which took most of the American representatives out east, and was 
sent subsequently with that train by the ambassador to Siberia. 

Senator Overman. Why did the American representatives leave? 

Mr. Hunrineton. At that time, sir? ‘ 

Senator Overman. Yes; at any time. Why did they leave Russia? 

Mr. Huntineton. There were two situations existing, if I may be 
allowed to say, at those times. 

Senator Overman. Yes; that is what I want to know. Why did 
they leave there? We were at peace with them. 

Mr. Huntixeton. So far as February was concerned, the immedi- 
ate cause of leaving Petrograd was the feared German advance on 
the town. The Germans were very near by in the Baltic Provinces, 
and the advices were such as to cause very great fear that they 
would come to Petrograd. That was shared more or less by all, and 
it was the cause also of the removal of the Bolshevik government 
from Moscow at the same period. 

Senator Kine. Senator Overman wants to know why our _repre- 
sentatives and the representatives of other nations finally left Russia. 

Mr. Hountineron. Why they left Petrograd at that time? 

Senator Kine. No; why did the representatives leave Russia at all? 
Why are not the representatives of foreign Governments there now? 

Mr. Howrtneton. Simply because their treatment of the foreign 
Governments is such as to make functioning as a Government repre- 
sentative there at this moment impossible. 

Senator Nerson. Were they not actually ordered out of the coun- 
try, finally? Now, is not this the situation, that when they were 
threatened with the German advance to Petrograd, the Bolshevik 
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government and the foreign representatives all retired to Moscow 
and remained there for a while, and finally the foreign representatives 
were compelled to leave Moscow ? ; 

Mr. Huntineron. Not quite so, Senator. In February, when the 
German advance was expected, the American Embassy divided into 
two parts, a larger part and a smaller part, the smaller part con- 
taining the ambassador and one or two officers who stayed with him, 
and the larger part, containing some of the citizens—the conditions 
in Russia having become very anarchical at that time, so that it was 
thought very dangerous for the average person who had not official 
business there to remain—we sent east in trains that, passed out finally 
through Siberia. The remaining, smaller section of the embassy 
staff, composed of the ambassador and two or three of his secretaries, 
proceeded after a day or two—those dates could be supplied—to the 
town of Vologda and remained there until, I should say—I should 
wish to check this date absolutely ; it will be on file here in the appro- 
priate department—I think until July, when the ambassador and the 
allied embassies and legations left Vologda for Archangel. 

Senator Nurson. Vologda is northeast of Moscow, is it not? 

Mr. Huntrneton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nexson. About how far? 

Mr. Hustrneros, About 250 miles. 

Senator Nerson. So that our people retired from Moscow up to 
that railroad junction? 

Mr. Hunmneron. No, sir; our embassy at that time did not go to 
Moscow. Our embassy, what was left of it, was directed to Vologda. 
The representatives that we had in Moscow were those of the Ameri- 
can consulate general always stationed at that place and who did not 
change their station. 

Senator Nerson. Among them was Mr. Leonard? 

Mr. Huntincron. Mr. Leonard was a vice consul on the staff of 
the American consul general. 

Senator Overman. Were you there when Mr. Summers died? 

Mr. Hunrincron. Mr. Summers died while I was en route to join 
him. TI learned of his death while passing through Vologda, on the 
way to Moscow. 

enator Kine. Would you prefer, Doctor, to proceed in al own 
way, giving a narrative and your testimony chronologically, or to 
submit to these rather irregular interruptions, which must disturb 
the chronological sequence of it? 

Mr. Huntrneron. I had thought, if it was agreeable to you, to 
make a brief chronological record and then submit to any cross- 
examination. 

Senator Kine. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that he go on in that way. 

Senator OverMAN. ‘Proceed in that way, Mr. Huntington. 

Mr. Huwtineron. As I understand it, what I am asked to appear 
here and do is to tell as honestly and truthfully as I may what I know 
of the theory and practice of the so-called Bolsheviki government in 
Russia. j 

T was sent to Russia in 1916 as a commercial attaché of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, accredited to the American Embassy. ‘That 
means that I was sent there as a Government employee. T hall been 
previously for two years in the Government employ in similar work. 
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I was sent to Russia to do my part in developing Russian-American 
trade relations. : 

I took, up my quarters in the American Embassy, where my office 
was situated, and was in constant touch with the ambassador and the 
embassy’s staff, so that I had rather unusual opportunities to observe 
and study, 

I spent eight months under the so-called régime—that is, under 
the régime of the Czar Nicolas, from June, 1916, to March, 1917. On 
the Russian New Year’s Day, 1917, I was presented, with the other 
members of the staff, to the Emperor. . 

In March the same Emperor had abdicated, and a very nearly 
bloodless revolution took place, after which, first, the provisional goy- 
ernment of Russia was formed. I then lived under this government 
and its snecessors from March until November of 1917. 

In November of 1917 came, after long preparation, the coup d’etat 
of the so-called Bolshevik party, and this coup d’etat was successful ; 
and I then lived under the Bolshevik régime from November of 1917 
until September 1, to be accurate, of 1918. 

Senator Netson. Was it not the Kerensky government that suc- 
ceeded the Czar’s government in March, until November? 

Mr. Hontrneron. It is most often called the Kerensky government 
because of the fact that Kerensky’s name was the outstanding name. 
Kerensky was not the premier of the first provisional government, 
but sat in it as the minister of justice, and his star was a rising one. 
His influence grew, or the infinence which was attributed to him, so 
that in the succeeding combinations : 

Senator Nexson. I do not want to interrupt you, only my under- 
standing is, and I want to bring that before you, that the real 
Bolshevik gevernment did not succeed until in the fall of 1917. 

Mr. Huntrxeron. That is very clear, sir. They did not come in— 
were not able to gain the power—auntil eight mouths after the Rus- 
sian revolution in March, 1917. 

Beginning with June of 1916, and from that time onward, I had, 
first, upwards of two months in Petrograd, and then over two months 
traveling. The country was at war. At that period we were not, so 
that the contrast was especially sharp to me who had come from a 
peace country. 

The transportation system was hopelessly overloaded. Russia is 
weakly economically developed for her size, anyhow, being chiefly a 
peasant country, a farming country, although some phases of indus- 
try are strongly developed. But in general the economic and busi- 
ness apparatus is a weak one. 

The transportation was overloaded, which caused food difficulty. 

In manufacturing, munition manufacturing was going on as best 
they could, but still not enough. There was profiteering; there was 
corruption; there were reports widely circulated of German intrigue 
in high circles. The country at large was hard at work at war. Or- 
dinary society as we know it was very much disturbed, mothers and 
daughters of families being in the hospitals, and the fathers and 
sons being at the front. 

The losses were very great, and there were all the attendant conse- 
quences of war. 
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Senator Wo.corr. May I interject a question here? From your 
observation do you think you are prepared to express an opinion as 
to the wholeheartedness of the Russian people who came under your 
observation, in support of the war at that time? 

Mr. Honrineton. Those with whom I came in contact in the 
towns, yes. The Russian peasant with whom I had contact as time 
went on was, as the Russian peasant is, as a man, a local man, a man 
with a very narrow vision, a man who has never had any oppor- 
tunity, and as far as that permitted he was interested in the war. It 
was always pointed out, universally, that the war as compared to 
the very disastrous Japanese war, was a popular war, a people’s war. 

Senator Wotcorr. So that you think the statement that before the 
Czar abdicated the Russian people were as enthusiastic in favor of 
the war as could be, to be a just statement, do you? 

Mr. Hunrineton. Yes. 

Senator Overman. Proceed with your story. 

Mr. Huntrneron. At that time I traveled throughout Russia, and 
in going through the provincial towns was able to go into many shops 
and stores as a commercial traveler, so to speak, and to see the absence 
of goods; was able to see the building operations held up, large 
buildings in various parts of Russia, in the large towns, with scaffold- 
ing about them, that could not go on for lack of material and labor; 
was able to see how overloaded the railroads were; was able to see the 
graft which was used to get shipments made; was able to see the work 
which the Zemstvo organizations were doing, and without which the 
war would not. have gone on—they and the war industry committees 
were in helping the Government; was able to see how hard hit, under 
the surface, Russia was, as a weakly organized economic and manu- 
facturing country, having to put into the field the millions of soldiers 
which she did, 

Senator Netson. You speak and understand the Russian language? 

Mr. Huntixcron. For ordinary conversational purposes, and for 
reading the newspapers, yes. For reading economic books, yes. To 
gain a perfect knowledge of the language several years would be 
required, and I do not claim to have a perfect knowledge of the lan- 

wage. 

: Senator Sterne. I would like to have you at some time—you may 
have it in mind to do so later—describe the Zemstvo and the authority 
of the Zemstvo, and how it is constituted. 

Mr. Huntreron. I think that could be brought out later. I 
should prefer, myself, to have documents to explain that. 

Senator Srertina, Very well. 

Senator Overman. Go on with your story. 

Mr. Hontixeron. This situation which I have described, the bad 
transportation, and the heavy load of the war, failure on the front 
due to the lack of matériel, the soldiers not being provided with arms 
and elementary things which they needed, went on. As the winter 
drew on, the effect of this grew every day. I lived in an apartment, 
and was able, through my servants, who taught me my first Russian, 
to find out what difficulties they had in getting food in the shops. 

Finally, in February and March the situation got to a head. A 

eneral strike broke out of the workmen, 

Senator Worcorr. This was in 1917? 
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Mr. Huntineron. 1917. They could not quell it. The food ques- 
tion was too acute. There was a universal feeling amongst the masses 
that there was corruption; that nothing was being done. I had that 
at that time from the servants, from the common people of the em- 
bassy and my house, with whom I had come in contact. It was 
talked about in stores and shops, and on the streets, that there was 
corruption, and that the Germans were keeping food from the 
people, and that sort of thing. There were parades in these strikes, 
and Cossack soldiers were ordered out to stop those parades. For- 
erly, in years gone by, they would have drawn their weapons and 
would have an if necessary. At this time they did neither. They 
rode up onto the sidewalks very gently and pushed people off without 
hurting anybody, If they gathered too much they grinned. They 
did not hurt anyone. It was frecly stated to me by the people, by my 
servants, that they would not fire, and it was known that they would 
not fire; and before any of us who had not been through similar 
things before, knew it, there was mutiny in the regiments at Petro- 
grad followed by some street fighting. Then came the fighting with 
the police, the old police, which was the hardest fighting of all, with 
machine guns, They fought from the housetops. 

Tn a few days it was all over, and the first provisional government 
was formed from a committee of the Duma, which was the only rep- 
resentative organization that they had. 

Alongside of this provisional government there was immediately 
formed the organization of the soviets, so-called— soviet ” being the 
Russian word for “ council "—of workmen and soldiers, on the model 
and pattern of the soviets of 1905. ‘These were primarily a move- 
ment of the so-called social democrats, primarily socialistic and not 
Bolshevistic, at that time. They aspired to put through policies and 
exercise an influence on the government. They did not aspire, at that 
period, to have members in the government, so far as I know, except- 
ing their member, Kerensky, who served as a link between them and 
the provisional government, sitting in both organizations. 

Senator Nexson. Tell us what the soviets were. You have not 
done that yet. 

Mr, Huntrncton. The word soviet is merely the Russian word for 
council. The soviets were a form of group organizations which came 
about first in the revolution of 1905, at the time of the Russa-Japa- 
nese War, and which was not successful. 

In the revolution of 1917 the soviets were by men who were inter- 
ested in this movement, formed, and immediately put one of their 
number, Kerensky, into the provisional government which was 
formed at the same time. They were not themselves the govern- 
ment, nor did they at that time aspire to be, but they aspired, as a 
political outer organization, to influence the government. 

Senator Netson. It seems to me that your description, right here, 
is a little wrong. The situation is this, that the Russian peasants 
settled in villages and communities, called mirs, and those soviets are 
organizations of those local communities. They constitute the soviets. 
Those organizations of these local communities constitute the soviet, 
and these local communities send the representatives to the general 
soviet at the headquarters. Now, is not that the case? 
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Mr. Hunrineron. Yes; that grew to be somewhat the case except 
that, if only because of the very hugeness of the country and the 
ignorance of the peasants, it was never possible to organize them 
well, in fact. 

Senator Nerson. But your explanation did not cover that. 

Mr. Huntineron. I did not intend, primarily, Senator, to go into 
this, because I did not care to specialize on this point, because I 
wanted to speak more on the economic side. 

Senator Netson. Well i 

Mr. Huntixeron. The soviet organizations began in the great 
cities; began chiefly in Petrograd, which is the political center. They 
subsequently extended throughout the country, The trained leaders 
of the movement were in the towns, not in the country. 

The movement at first did not even include the peasants; not even 
in its title. It was called “The Soviet of the Workmen and Soldiers.” 
Of course, very many soldiers were peasants. Subsequently the titles 
of many local soviets were changed to include the word “peasants.” 

Presently the word “Cossack” was also used, but at that time in 
Petrograd the organization was not as developed as it subsequently 
became, There had not been time to extend it. 

Now, the new provisional government which came into power at 
that time found itself faced by the conditions which T have recited 
to you as having been seen by me from the time of my arrival in 1916, 
conditions of economic breakdown, breakdown of transportation and 
business and manufacturing, in a country weakly economically devel- 
oped, and at that time carrying on the greatest war in its history, 
with millions of men in the field, and unable to back those men up 
with arms, railway cars, and equipment. There was also the further 
difficulty of the so-called dual authority, that is of a government, but 
at the same time, along beside that government, the organization of 
the soviets which aspired to control it and had their central executive 
committee in Petrograd, their local soviets, as you say, in the prov- 
inces; that was a political conflict which went on and which resulted 
in the changes from one government to the next which I would pre- 
fer not to discuss, since there are political students who can do that 
better than J, and resulted in the changing of the composition of the 
first government, resulted in their resignation and their replacement 
by other men. and resulted in the prominence, for a time, of Keren- 
sky. and finally resulted in the Bolshevik coup d’etat of November. 

In July of 1917 the situation had already, with the economic con- 
ditions growing constantly worse, become so tense that the Bolshe- 
viks, as the slang phrase goes, tried their movement on, and there 
was for several days, in Petrograd, anarchy. That is, the government, 
went into hiding, could not be found during that period, and troops, 
the local garrison, marched in the streets, groups of irresponsible 
men went around in motor trucks with machine guns, men were 
up in the top floors of houses, shooting out of the windows, etc. 

The only result of that was 16 dead horses, which I counted in the 
so-called Liteiny Prospect, one of the principal streets, and a Cos- 
sack funeral, the Cossacks having been sent out to bring hbout order. 

The Bolshevik group was active always in the soviet organization. 
The soviet, as I explained to you, was a movement primarily of 
workmen of the cities, later expanded to the peasants, and it was 
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predominantly Menshevik—that is, the opposite of Bolshevik. The 
Bolsheviki were represented in:the soviet, took part in the debates, 
stood for certain principles, were outvoted and were a minority party 
in the soviet. 

Senator Kine. There were some bourgeois in the original soviet? 

Mr. Huntrneron. In the original soviets there were very few. I 
do not know of any so-called bourgeois except for some intellectuals 
like Kerensky, if you like, and men of that type. 

I should qualify that, and say if you mean by bourgeois, the edu- 
cated men who have had greater opportunities in life, yes; there 
were several of those. 

Senator Nexson. Can you tell us how the Bolshevik revolution 
broke out in November, 1917? Can you tell us anything about that? 

Mr. Hunztneron. Yes, sir; I think so. I was present the entire 
time. 

After the “try-on” in July, which failed because the spirit was not 
worked up sufficiently, yet, to make it win, they were quiet for a 
time, and we went through further changes in the structure of the 
nominal government. 

Senator Nexson, By that, you mean the provisional government? 

Mr. Hontrneron. I mean the provisional government headed by 
Kerensky. 

Senator Nrrson. Now, you have skipped an interregnum there, 
my friend. Under the Kerensky government they continued to make 
further war on Germany and to keep on, until finally the army of 
soldiers refused to fight and became demoralized. That was before 
the revolution of November, 1917. Now, is not that a fact? 

Mr. Hunrineton. Yes, sir; that is a fact. The changes in Petro- 
grad, the changes in the central government, had not been without 
influence on the army, very naturally, since war was the chief prob- 
lem before the government at that time, aside from being fed, and 
the change from the old regime, the change of discipline, the taking 
away of the former command, and the introduction into the army, by 
idealists like Kerensky, of untried principles of discipline, all con- 
spired to bring about disintegration and lack of interest. That was 
backed up constantly by the Bolshevik propaganda. The Bolshe- 
viki were working in the city of Petrograd principally, which was, 
of course, also the political head of Russia, and at the front, to 
break down the spirit of war, the spirit of carrying on the war, with 
Germany. 

Senator Kine. Pardon me, right there. WKerénsky, Rodzianko, 
and Prince Lwvoff, those who were controlling the provisional gov- 
ernment, were strong allies of France and England, and the op- 

onents of the central powers, and anxious for Russia to do her part 
In the great struggle for the defeat of the central powers? 

Mr. Hontineron. There is no question about that. 

Senator Krye. And Germany had spies and agents in Russia, and 
they conspired with traitors in Russia for the purpose of disorganiz- 
ing the army, undermining the morale of the Russian people and 
finally compelling the withdrawal of Russia from participation in 
the war? 

Mr. Hontixeron. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Kine. And the Bolsheviks were there leading the treason 
against their own government and against the allies? 

Mr. Huntincton. The Bolsheviks are internationalists, and they 
were not interested in the particular national ideals of Russia. 

Senator Overman. What was the nature of the propaganda? 
Can you tell us what that was? 

Mr. Huntrneron. Sending agitators, so called, and pamphlets, 
to the troops in the army throughout the campaign, telling them if 
they were to keep on fighting, they were fighting for imperialistic 
and selfish aims of world power by the allies, who were practically 
just as selfish in their aims as Germany was in hers. Also advising 
peasant soldiers to go home so as not to lose their share of the land 
which, they said, was being divided up. 

Senator Kine. Including the United States? 

Mr. Hontineron, Including the United States. 

Senator Kine. They made as bitter an attack upon our Government 
as they did upon England and France? 

Mr. Huntinaron. Yes. 

Senator Krne. And their object was to destroy us as it was to de- 
stroy the other allied Governments? 

Mr. Hunsineron: Yes. 

Senator Overman. Can you tell us anything about their pamphlets 
and speeches? 

Senator Kine. Just one question. 

Senator Overman. Yés. 

Senator Nexson. Their aim was to commit treason against the 
eause of the allied Governments, and in favor of Germany and 
Austria ; that is, to help Germany and Austria win the fight. 

Mr. Huntincron. That would have to be stated differently, Sena- 
tor. Their aim was an aim of a group of fanatics who have their 
own game to play. They are perfectly willing to accept aid from 
Germany in playing that game. Germany had at all times had Russia 
here with spies. Germany knew Russia better than any 
other country. Germany had more people within her borders and 
out who spoke Russian, and had studied Russia and had been in 
business in Russia, than any other country. 

The Bolsheviks were a party who believed in so-called interna- 
tionalism, who believed in the abolishment of war, who believed in 
the immediate establishment. in the bringing about, of the socialistic 
state, and were against this war because, as they say, they believed it 
to be a war of capitalists. They expected German money to win 
their cause, which was to stop the war. Germany used them as a 
military instrument to break down the military power in the east, 
and when she had broken it down, promptly threw her soldiers over 
to the west against us. ; 

Senator Kine. The Bolsheviks, then, were really allies of Germany 
and Austria? 

Mr. Huntrncron. They were, for practical purposes; from a 
military point of view, practically our point of view. 

Senator Kine. The Bolsheviks got the Russians to commit treason 
against their own Government and against the cause of the allies? 

Mr. Hunrmeton. Yes; because they did not believe in the cause. 

Senator Kine. Yes. 
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Mr. Huntixeron. Neither did they wish the German cause to win, 
as such, because Germany to them is an imperialistic government, or 
was, and they were quite as anxious to destroy that government as to 
destroy ours. They are a third party in the triangle of opinion, if 
you like, but as they themselves admit, they are quite unscrupulous 
in the means they take to gain their end; so they were willing to tuke 
the German money and to use it for their own principles. 

Germany is a crook, who, as we have proven, is perfectly unscrupu- 
lous in the use of any means that offer, to gain her end; and they, as 
equally good crooks, or I think a little bit better, were using Ger- 
many to gain their end; so that we have the spectacle of these two 
using each other to gain their ends. 

Senator Overman. What was their statement about our country? 
What is their objection to our Government? 

Mr. Huntineton. What is their objection to the Government? 

Senator Overman. Yes; to our Government. 

Mr. Huntineron. Their objection is twofold. In the first place, 
we had joined in the war, and they were against the war. 

In the second place, we are not 2 socialistic Government, and they 
do not approve of us for that reason. 

Senator Kine. Is it not a fact that Trotsky and a number of other 
men who were in this country, undesirables, bad in every way, went 
back to Russia and did all they could to prejudice the Russian people 
against our country; that they denounced our country—Trotsky 
and others—as an imperialistic Government? 

Mr. Huntineron. Yes; they did. 

Senator Krxe. And they are just as bitterly opposed to the United 
States, to our representative form of government, and would destroy 
it just as quickly as they would destroy that of any other country 
in the world? 

Mr. Hunrineron. Exactly. 

Senator Kine. And their purpose now is our destruction, as it is 
the destruction of all orderly governments through the world? 

Mr. Huntineron. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. Is not this a fact—I want to bring it to your 
attention—that after the Kerensky government—I call it that for 
short—came into power beroporarlly they issued a general pardon for 
all offenders, especially those that had been sent to Siberia, and that 
Lenine was one of the men that was pardoned, and that he came 
back by way of Switzerland and was given a passport by the German 
authorities to come back to Russia? Do you know anything about 
that, or have you heard anything about it? 

Mr. Huntrneton. Yes, sir; I have heard, and I remember per- 
fectly well when Mr. Lenine first began to come into Petrograd 
and speak on the streets. 

Senator Nerson. Did you not know that he was one of the men 
pardoned who was in Siberia, and that he came back by way of 
Switzerland? 

Mr. stixcton. I do not believe Lenine was at this period in 
Siberia. He returned to Russia from Switzerland. 

Senator Nerson. And got a passport from the German authorities? 

Mr. Huntineton. Yes; he came into Petrograd. Ican not remem. 
ber the time when he began to come. He met, of course, at that time 
with great resistance. 
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Senator Nexson. Did you ever see him? 

Mr, Huntineton. Yes; for once, in the constituent assembly 
which tried to meet and was dismissed. 

Senator Netson. By him and Trotsky? 

Mr. Huntrneton. Yes; by Lenine and Trotsky. I sat at that time 
in the press gallery and looked down on him, not farther from him 
than you are this moment from me. 

Senator Nerson. Those two ave the ringleaders of the Bolshevik 
movement, are they not? 

Mr. Hontineron. Yes, they are the brains of the movement. 

Maj. Humes. Is it not a fact that Lenine in going from Switzer- 
land to Russia went through Germany? ; 

Mr. Huntineton. Yes. 

Maj. Huns. He was permitted to’ travel through Germany for 
the purpose of reaching Russia? 

r. Huntrneton, Yes. 

Senator Overman. Did you hear him speak on the street? 

Mr. Huntineron. No; J have never heard Lenine speak, I have 
heard Trotsky speak, on the street and in meetings of the Soviet. 

Senator Woxcorr. Doctor, would this be a correct. statement or 
way of summing up the purposes of this Bolshevik group as they 
existed at the time you have just been speaking of, namely, that they 
were the enemies of all governments organized along lines other than 
those that met with their own fantastic notions; and therefore they 
were the enemies of the United States or of the: allied Govern- 
ments, and of Germany—enemiés, I mean, to those forms of govern- 
ment; that they found in their own country a people who were sym- 
pathetic with the allies, and in order to break that sympathy they 
accepted money from Germany, whose form of government ‘they 
did not like, for the purpose of getting the Russian people in line 
with their socialistic notions; that they hoped to break down the 
allied sympathies in Russia, and then weld the Russians together into 
a Bolshevik government, expressing» the Bolshevik idea, in the hope 
that then they would have such strength as to carry their principles 
throughout the world and overthrow all established governments? 

Mr. Hounrrcton. Yes; that is true. I would like. if I could here, 
to read some statements of the Bolshevik government from this [in- 
dicating paper]. 

Senator Nexson. No, but, Mr, Chairman, if you will allow me; 
instead of getting this by piecemeal, if you can tell us—we can not 
stay here always—what the doctrines, and creed, and principles of 
government of the Bolshevik government are, that is what we would 
like to know, not these mere scattering quotations. 

Mr. Huwtrneron. I can do that, sir. I would like, however, to 
read to you exactly what they say their own doctrines are. 

Senator Woxcort. It seems to me that is better than the doctor’s 
interpretation of them. : 

Mr. Huntrneron. In the first place, I have a circular here which 
I read at the time it came, which is an open circular. There is noth- 
ing secret about it. It is not diplomatic correspondence. It was 
sent to every embassy and legation in Petrograd. 

Senator Worcorr. Sent by whom? 
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Mr. Hunrineton. The Bolshevik government then located in 
Petrograd. The matter at issue was the matter of diplomatic 
couriers. 

Senator Woxcorr. What is the date of that? 

Mr. Huntineron. December 15,1917. [Reading:] 

From the people’s commissariat of foreign affairs. For the information of 
the allied and neutral embassies and legations. * * * The fact that the 
Soviet Government considers necessary diplomatic relations not only with the 
governments but also with the revolutionary Socialist parties, which are striv- 
ing for the overthrow of the existing governments, is not sufficient ground for 
statements to the effect that ‘an unrecognized government” can not have 
diplomatic @ouriers, * * * 

This is their own statement in a circular letter. 

Senator Srertine. Who issued that letter? 

Mr. Huntincron. The commissar for foreign affairs. 

Senator Srerrine. Lenine and Trotsky were then at the head of 
the Bolshevik rule or government? 

Mr. Huntineton. Yes. 

Senator Sreruine. That was during their régime? 

Mr. Huntinetron. Oh, yes; that was within a month of their com- 
ing into power. 

Senator Sreruine. At that time Trotsky was the commissar for 
foreign affairs? 

Mr. Huntrnaton. Yes. 

Senator Nurson. The meat of that circular is simply this, that even 
if they had not been technically recognized as a de jure government, 
they were in fact the government, and as such their couriers ought 
to have recognition. Is not that the substance of it? 

Mr. Huntrneron. No, sir; I beg your pardon. I think the meat 
of it is that they considered it necessary to have relations, and claimed 
the right to have relations, not only with established governments in 
our country and in other countries, but with the revolutionary so- 
cialist parties seeking to overthrew these governments, 

Senator Nenson. And did they not put it on the ground that they 
are a de facto government? 

Mr. Huntincron. I do not understand you, sir. 

Senator Netson. Do you not understand a little law Latin? 

Mr. Huntineton. I have forgotten, mostly, what I knew. 

Senator Nenson. Do you know the difference between a de facto 
government and a de jure government? 

Mr, Huni1neron. Yes, sir; but the important thing for us is, in 
that statement. sic-—— 

Senator Netson. Go ahead; go ahead. 

Senator Overman. Their purpose, then, was to overthrow all gov- 
ernments? 

Mr. Huntincron. They say so. 

Senator Woxcorr. That circular shows plainly their intention to 
overthrow all governments, and they wanted to establish relations with 
all revolutionary parties under these governments from which they 
were seeking visés for their couriers. That is the purpose of that, 
very clearly, to my mind. They did not pay any attention to the 
established governments. 

Mr. Huntineron. Again, from a statement from their own lips: 
Sometime ago there was published in a paper called One Year of the 
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Revolution, published in this country, some diplomatic correspond- 
ence. I have tested this diplomatic correspondence to see whether 
it took place, and it did, and it is correctly given here. In the course 
of the reply of Mr. Tchitcherin, of which I have the date here in 
my notes, he said this [reading]: 

To the neutral legations who protested against the cruelties of the Bolshevik 
régime Mr. Tchitcherin, the commissar for foreign affairs, says: 

“We are convinced that the masses in all countries who are writhing under 
the oppression of a small group of exploiters will understand that in Russia, 
force is being used only in the holy cause of the liberation of the people, that 
they will not only understand us, but will follow our example.” Hs 

Senator Overman. What is that document you read from? 

Mr. Huniineton. That is a letter written by Mr, George Tchit- 
cherin, commissar. of foreign affairs of the Bolshevik government, 
to the neutral legations in Russia who protested against the cruel- 
ties of the Bolshevik régime. It is addressed in care of the Swiss 
minister, dated September 5. That is only one sentence in it. 

Senator Overman. But the document itself, was that printed in 
this country ? 

Mr. Hunvrneron. Yes; it has been printed in this country. How 
it got through here I do not know, but it has escaped the censor- 
ship and been printed in this country, although a diplomatic docu- 
ment. 

Senator Overman. What is the red flag on the back of that 
pamphlet? 

r, Huntineton. That is the illustration on the cover. 

Semler Sreruinc. Have you that passage marked there, which you 
read ? 

Mr. Huntrineron. Yes, sir. 

Maj. Humes. It was just after or about the time of the writing 
of that letter that all the representatives of the neutral Governments 
were compelled to leave Russia, 

Mr. Huntineroy. That was September 5 when that letter was 
written. We had just gone. The others followed us within a short 
time. 4 

Senator Ovrrman. Were you compelled to leave, or did you leave 
from fear, or were you ordered to leave? 

Mr. Huntineron. We left, sir, because we were unable to perform 
our functions. I mean by that that the diplomatic and consular 
officers could not longer treat with the de facto government; that 
they found it impossible to protect American citizens, which was a 
part of their function; that they could not correspond with our Gov- 
ernment because it was forbidden. We were the only consulate gen- 
eral in Moscow allowed to send even a wireless, and we have found 
out since that most of the wireless messages we sent were not al- 
lowed to pass through. We have also found out that most of the 
wireless messages which were sent to us, which are serially numbered, 
never reached us. Being unable to communicate with our Govern- 
ments; being treated with discourtesy ; being unable to protect the 
lives and property of our citizens resident there, we were scarcely in 
a position to render any service any more. The danger, as such, 
played no’ part in the transaction at all, except for those who had 
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no work to do. For us who had work to do, had we been able to con- 
tinue that work, the danger would haye had nothing to do with it. 

Senator Ovrruan. You were not threatened? 

Mr. Hunrineron, As a matter of fact, it'was dangerous, of course. 
The British Embassy representatives were put under arrest. The 
Americans were never, until the time we left, arrested, with the ex- 
ception of one man who was arrested in the town of Vologda and 
kept under arrest some 10 days before we knew of it. They never 
informed us. We found it ont by accident. 

The British and French, however, inclnding the consular officers, 
were arrested, both civilians and officials. It was in the manifest 
impossibility of doing any work, of accomplishing anything, of being 
allowed to communicate with our Government at home, being 
isolated — 

Senator Overman. Can you state to us the character of those eruel- 
ties and what was going on while you were there—the extent of it? 

Mr. Hontineton. Yes; I can to a considerable extent; and in order 
to make you understand it, perhaps I could read again from the 
official proclamations of the Bolshevik government. Reading from 
the official newspapers of the Bolshevik government under date of 
September 2, there is the following—this was the day after we passed 
the border. 

Senator Netson. September 2 of what year? 

Mr. Hontineron. 1918. [Reading:] 


Murder of Volodarski and Urkitski— 


Urkitski was one of the terrorist commissars who, while our train 
was lying on the side track in the Finland Station, was shot by a 
young student who came into his office. [Continuing reading :] 


Murder of Volodarski and Urkitski, attempt on Lenin and shooting of masses 
of our comrades in Finland, Ukrania, the Don and Tshecko-Slovia, continual 
discovery of conspiracies in our rear, open acknowledgement of right social 
revolutionists party and other counter-revolutionary rascals of their part in 
these conspiracies, together with insignificant extent of serious repressions and 
shooting of masses of White Guard and bourgeoisie on the part of the soviets, 
all these things show that notwithstanding frequent pronouncements urging 
mass terror against the social revolutionists, White Guards and bourgeoisie, no 
real terror exists. 

Such a situation should decidedly be stopped. End should be put to weakness 
and softness. All right social revolutionists known to local soviets should be 
arrested immediately. Numerous hostages should be taken from the bourgeois 
and officer classes. At the slightest attempt to resist or the slightest movement 
among the White Guards, shootings of masses of hostages should be begun 
without fail, Initiative in this matter rests especially with the local executive, 
committees. 

Through the militia and extraordinary commissions, all branches of govern- 
ment must take measures to seek out’ and arrest persons hiding under false 
names and shoot without fail anybody conected with the work of the White 
Guards. 

All above measure should be put immediately into execution. Indecisive 
action on the part of local soviets must be immediately reported to peoples 
commissar for home affairs. Not the slightest hesitation or the slightest 
indecisiveness in using mass terror. 


That is an order from the commissar for home affairs to the 
soviets. 

Senator Ovrraan. Explain who the White Guard are. 

Mr. Hunrincron. The White Guard are everybody except the 
Red Guard. The Red Guard are nominally the loyal army, gathered 
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around the Bolshevik government to fight the so-called class struggle 
for the social revolution. ‘ 

Senator Woxcorr. The Red Guard are the ‘Bolsheviks and the 
White Guard are everybody else? 

Mr. Hountineron, Practically speaking, that is it. “If you are not 


with us, you are against us.” 

Senator Overman. Then that order was to shoot down everybody 
who was not with them? 

Mr. Huntiveron. And to shoot hostages if anything happened to 
any of their people. 

On the 11th of September, about 10 days after our departure from 
Russia, the following letter was received by Maj. Allen Wardwell, 
commanding the American Red Cross in Russia. Because of the 
shooting of a large number of people in Petrograd, Maj. Wardwell 
had written a letter as a Red Cross officer to the Bolshevik govern- 
ment, namely to the commissar for home affairs, Mr. Tchitcherin, 
protesting in the name of humanity against the killings, which did 
not take place in field fighting, but were shootings of people against 
brick walls. 

Senator Woxcorr. Massacres; murders? 

Mr. Huntineron. Yes. This letter is as follows: 


[Republique Russe Mederative des Soviets Commissariat du Peuple pour Les Affaires 
etrangeres Le 11 Septembre, 1918, Moscow.] 


Mr. ALLEN WaARDWELL, 
Major Commanding the American Red Cross. 

Drax Sie: It is only because the body which you represent is not a political 
organization that I can find it compatible with my. position not to repudiate 
off hand your intervention as a displaced immixtion in the affairs of a for- 
eign state, but to enter in the friendly spirit corresponding to the character 
of your organization into a discussion of the matter involved. You affirm 
that your organization did not hesitate to condemn acts of barbarity on the 
part of our adversaries. Where are these utterances of coudemnation? When 
and in what form did the American Red Cross protest when the streets 
of Samars were filled with corpses of young workers shot in batches by 
America’s allies or when the prisons’ of Omsk were filled with tens of 
thousands of the flower of the working class and the best of them executed 
without trial or when just now in Novorossiisk the troops of England’s 
mercenary Alexejeff murdered in cold blood seven thousand wounded who were 
left behind by our retreating army, or when the cossacks of the same Alexejetf 
murdered without distinction the young men of thelr own race in whom they 
see a revolutionary vanguard? I would be very glad to learn what the 
American Red Cross has done in order to publicly brand these untold atrocities, 
the everyday work of our enemies, everywhere practiced by them upon our 
friends when they have the power to do it. But are these the only atrocities 
around us? 

In a wider field, at the present period when the oligarchies who are the 
rulers of the world drench the earth with streams of blood, cover it with 
heaps of corpses and whole armies of maimed and fill the whole world with 
unspeakable sufferings, why do you turn your indignation against those who, 
rising against this whole system of violence, oppression, and murder that 
bears as if for the sake of mockery the name of civilization, those I repeat 
who in their desperate struggle against the ruling system of the present 
world are compelled by their very position in the furnace of a civil war to 
strike the class foes with whom the life and struggle is raging? And in a 
still wider field are not the sacrifices still greater, still more innumerable, 
which are exacted every day on the battlefield of labor by the ruling system 
of exploltation which grinds youth and life force and happiness of the multi- 
tude for the sake of the profits of the few? How can I characterize the 
humanity of the American Red Cross which is dumb to the system of every- 
day murder and turns agalnst those who have dared to rise against It and 
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surrounded by mortal enemies from all sides are compelled to strike? 
Agalnst these fighters who have thrust themselves Into the fire of battle for 
a whole new system of human society you are not even able to be otherwise 
than unjust. Our adversaries are not executed as you affirm for holding 
other political views than ourselves, but for taking part in the most terrible 
of battles, in which no weapon is left untouched against us, no crime is left 
aside and no atrocities are considered too great when the power belongs to 
them. Is it not known to you that by the decree of September 3rd the death 
sentences are applied only for distinct crimes, and besides Randltism and 
ordinary crimes they are to be applied for participation in the white guard 
movement, that is the movement which helps to surround us everywhere 
with death snares, which unceasingly attacks us with fire and sword and 
every possible misfortune and wishes to prepare for us, if only it had the 
power to do so, complete extermination? 

You speak of execution of 500 persons in Petrograd as of one particularly 
striking instance of acts of like character. As for the number it is the only one. 
Among these 500, 200 were executed on the ground of the decision of the local 
organization to whom they were very well known as most active and danger- 
ous counter-revolutionaries and 300 had been selected already sometime ago as 
belonging to the vanguard of the counter-revolutionary movement. In the pas- 
sion of the struggle tearing our whole people, do you not see the sufferings, 
untold during generations, of all the unknown millions who were dumb during 
centuries, and whose concentrated despair and rage have at last burst into the 
open, passionately longing for a new life, for the sake of which they have the 
whole existing fabric to remove? In the great battles of mankind hatred and 
fury are even so unavoidable as in every battle and in every struggle. Do you 
not see the beauties of the heroism of the working class, trampled under the feet 
of everybody who were above them until now, and now rising in fury and pas- 
sionate devotion and enthusiasm to re-create the whole world and the whole life 
of mankind? Why are you blind to all this in the same way as you are dumb 
to the system of atrocities against which this working class has risen? It is 
only natural, then, if you are unjust against those whom you light-heartedly con- 
demn, if you distort even the facts of the case, if you see wanton vengeance 
against persons of other views there, where in reality there is the most terrible, 
the most passionate, the most furious battle of one world agalnst the other, 
in which our enemies with deadly weapons are lurking behind every street 
corner, and in which the executions of which you speak, executions of real and 
deadly enemies, are insignificant in comparison with the horrors which these 
enemies try to prepare for us, and in comparison with the immeasurable horrors 
of the whole system with which we are at present at grips in a life and death 
struggle. 

I remain, 

Yours. truly, 
(Signed) G, TcoHITCHERIN, 


I think that is probably as good a statement as you could have of 
the point of view and the aims of the Bolshevik government. 

Senator Overman. Did you observe any of their cruelties? Did 
you see any of it yourself? 

Mr. Huntincron. I have seen many arrests. I have been in 
prisons. I was never personally arrested. I have not been present at 
shootings. I have known of people being led out to be shot. Ver 
few people are present at shootings. Satisfactory evidence had it 
that most of them were performed at night and in cellars, and, it was 
said, with Maxim silencers on the muzzles of the rifles, to muffle the 
sound. Friends of mine have been in prisons and have seen people 
daily led out for shooting, who have never come back. I have seen 
deportations of whole trainloads of people, herded in freight cars, 
taken away from their homes. 

Senator Overman. Women and children also? 

Mr. Huntrxeton. Men, women, and children. 

Senator Overman. Was there a reign of terror there? 
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_ Mr. Huntrneron. Very decidedly, sir; and there is no denial of 
it, but_a justification of it, in that letter and in the other letters. If 
you will recall the words which I read from the same Mr. Tchitcherin 
to the neutral legations, you will recall that he says that the masses 
of the world will understand what they are doing as violence neces- 
sary to attain a certain end, and will not only understand it but adopt 
it themselves in their respective countries. 

Ifyou have nothing more, sir, I would like to take up the economic 
side. 

Senator Nexson. I would like to hear, if you will tell us, what their 
plan and scheme of government is—this Bolshevik government—and 
what they expect to accomplish. That is more important. I would 
like to know what sort of a government they are seeking to establish 
there, and upon what principles? 

Mr. Hunrineron. Yes, sir; I will tell you the best I know. I have 
been present there throughout the whole time, and I am able to read 
the papers, and I read them daily. There are no other papers in 
Russia now, and have not been for many months, but the Bolshevik 
papers. Long ago they suspended the papers of all parties opposed 
to them, saying that freedom of the press must unfortunately be 
sacrificed to the good of their movement. 

Maj. Humes. Then there is no freedom of the press in Russia under 
the Bolshevist government? 

Mr. Hunrineton. There is no pretense of freedom of the press, sir. 

Maj. Humes. Is it not a fact that the constitution of the soviet 
republic provides expressly for depriving people of the rights of 
free press and free speech, and any other rights that may be exer- 
cised to the detriment of the revolutionary party ? 

Mr. Huntineron. Yes, sir; that is a part of the principle. In an- 
swer to your question, Senator, do I make myself plain? 

Senator Netson. Well, you have not got at it yet. [Applause.] 

Senator Overman. What does that mean, that cheering back there? 
Bring an officer in here, Mr. Clerk. 

Senator Nexson. I want to know, in short, what their scheme and 
plan of government is that they are inaugurating, and propose to 
Inaugurate. : 

Mr. Huntrneron. Yes, sir; I will tell you that, the best I can. 

Senator Nerson. And the methods they intend to pursue in in- 
augurating that government., That is what we are anxious to know. 

Mr. Hunvineron. Briefly, this: The present state of the world is 
unsatisfactory. We have war. We have injustice to the great masses 
of the people, so they say. These are great evils. The present state 
of the constitution of society, which is known as the capitalist state, 
has outlived its usefulness; has shown itself unable to cope with these 
great injustices, war, and unequal distribution of wealth. The capi- 
talist state of society must, therefore, go. To get rid of the capitalist 
state of society, which is a long habit with human nature, is a very 
difficult task. It is faced primarily by the difficulty that those who 
have property part with it unwillingly. Now, in order to get rid of 
this capitalist state of society we are going to have the socialist state 
of society, loosely, because the definitions of various people differ, 
but in general, a state of society whereby the government, the state, 
owns all the means of production, factories, farms, railroads, in- 
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dustries, steamship lines, etc., whereby there is no property ex- 
cept—I do not know about personal property; that depends on the 
views of the individual persons—but there is no great property, no 
industrial property, po farming property, in private ownership, but 
only that of the state; that by removing from the capitalist class the 
temptation of money getting, by the fact that they can no longer ac- 
cumulate wealth but become government servants, like those of us 
who are to-day in the employ of the government, by removing those 
temptations, war and injustice are obviated. : : : 

Senator Nerson. One part of their creed, then, is to divest private 
ownership of all property and property rights. and confer it upon 
the state or the government? q 

Mr. Huntineron. Very definitely; yes, sir. . 

Senator Nerson. That is one of the primary articles of faith. 
Then, after they have done that, after they have taken, for instance, 
the land from the private owners, what do they provide as to the 
utilization of the land after that? : 

Mr. Hunrincton. That is to come later. If 1 may go on, I would 
like to answer that in a moment. 

Senator Netson. Go on; yes. 

Mr. Huntrneron. To realize this is very difficult. They have 
found, naturally, there is great opposition on the part of those who 
own the property. Their aims, they say, are the aims of the socialist 
movement throughout the world for many years, but the socialist 
movement throughout the world, which is opposed to them to-day, . 
has been unsuccessful because it has tried to work in the parliamen- 
tary manner, by convincing people, sending representatives to par- 
liament and voting their measures through. They therefore have to 
resort to compulsion. To compel, they divest those who have prop- 
erty of that property by force. Should they resist, they may even 
kill them, as you have seen, and justify that. 

Senator Nzxson. In short, they propose to divest the owners of 
their property, by violence, if need be? : . 

Mr. Honrrneron, If need be. 

Senator Nerson. And without any compensation ? 

Mr. Howrixncron. Without any compensation. In the interim 
when their new state is being prepared—an interim of indefinite 
length—they provide for the so-called dictatorate of the proletariat; 
that is, to take and arbitrarily divide all mankind into so-called 
bourgeois, that is the capitalists—and in that they include everyone 
from those who own the smallest houses, right through to a million- 
aire. They arbitrarily divide all mankind into that class—and, on the 
other hand, the proletariat. who have no property holdings. ‘They 
want to push out of the way the upper class. ‘Fhey do not con- 
template the participation of this class in the government. They 
contemplate the participation only of the proletariat in the govern- 
ment, and that is why, on this question of a dictature of the prole- 
tariat—that is, when they have finished their revolution in Russia, 
not the original revolution but their revolution—they intend to keep 
the formerly propertied classes from voting in the new government 
which they will have established. ne 2 

‘The dictature of the proletariat is fraught with difficulty because, 
especially in a country like Russia, where due to the tyranny and 
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laziness of the old régime, the proletariat had very few chances, the 
proletariat are not educated. So they need leaders, and Mr. Lenine 
and Mr. Trotsky and their associates put themselves forward as the 
leaders.’ The’ yesunlt is that whereas there is on paper a complete 
system of voting, of representation, the central executive committee 
of all the soviets—which, as you have rightly stated, are placed 
throughout the country wherever their power extends—is dominated 
by a few brainy’men, fanatics like Lenine and Trotsky. The for- 
merly propertied classes—and of course in their division they make 
it arbitrary, as théy like—could not participate in this council, nor 
is it, expected that they will. At some distant date, when this prelimi- 
nary ground work is carried out, it is contemplated to permit these 
people who, by that*time, perhaps have had a change of heart, or to 
permit their children, to participate in the new social state which has 
then been reached... This is an mterregnum in which the proletariat 
conducts the dictature, ; 

Senator Nexson. In that term “proletariat” you include not 
only workmen but others—peasants? 

Mr. Huntinerox. Yes; that term originally included workmen 
only, but was éxtendeil to peasants ;.but they came from the party of 
workmen in the‘cities in former times, and not the peasants. ~ 

Senator Nersoy. What has become of the old nihilist element? 
Are they mixed into this néw scheme? 5 

Mr. Huntrneron. I am not competent to pass on that. 

Maj. Homms.' Is-there not a distinction, in their. application of 
their laws and their administration, between peasants and what they 
term the “ poor ” peasants? 

Mr. Hunriveron. On that comes again the question. I told .you 
that they divided:miankind arbitrarily into two classes;.the bour- 
geois, as they say; that is those who’ have capital, and the proletariat. 
Of cotirse, they make the division, they make the distinction, and they 
put in“their divisions whom ‘they lke, because it is an arbitrary 
matter. In Russia there are, in mést' peasant communities, peasants 
who have, under the systems which have been provided, bought 
lands of their own There are certain ones who, as it happens in 
every community, are better provided with the good things of life, 
the ‘harder workers or more energetic, and they are systematically 
excluded by the Bolsheviks and placed opposite, in the community, 
to the'so-called poor peasants; those who have little property, who 
in the: old: vodka days had been addicted to drunkenness, or who 
economically have made poor progress in life. In the villages those 
two groups of men are set against each other. 

Senator Nezson. ‘Is not this true, when you come back to the 
peasantry and all farmers, that the ownership of land is in what 
they éall thé mir,'¢he village community; that they are settled in 
villages, in communities, and the title of the land is in the mir or 
in’ the ‘community—in the municipality, as we call it here—and 
that they from, year to year apportion parts of the land to be used 
by certain péasants? In other words, the peasants are not com- 
plete’ owners, in sense - in which our farmers are owners, but 
the ownership: of thée-lind is in thé community, the mir, and the mir 
distributes the“ usé of ‘the land among ‘the peasants? Is not- that 
the condition? + “» ‘ ae ee 
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Mr. Huntineton. That is true, Senator, for about 80 per cent of 
the country. ‘ 

Senator Nexson. Yes. 

Mr. Huntineton, The remaining one-fifth, we will say, of the 
lands are in private ownership. 

Senator Nexson. In large estates? 

Mr. Huntineton. No; I do not speak of those now. I leave 
those quite out of account. I am speaking of the Pouaants, the 
20 per cent; and that varies according to the portion of the country. 
Private peasant:ownership is more in the south and west than in the 
north. ey are not only sometimes the holders of the mir, in 
which they have a part, but they own land of their own, which it 
was permitted them to buy or arranged for them. to buy under cer- 
tain reforms introduced by the old imperial government. 

Senator Netson. That is mostly in southern Russia? 

Mr. Hunrineron. The majority of it is southern Russia and 
western Russia. 

Senator Nerson. In what we call the Ukraine? 

Mr. Huntixeron, The Ukraine is the heart of South Russia. 

Senator Overman. Now, having got this property, taken from 
the peer who owned it, into the State, what do they propose to do 
with it? 

Mr. Huntrxeron. Just the same as the ideal socialists. I- sup- 
pose you are speaking of the fact——- 

Senator Overman. What do they propose to accomplish? What 
is the end? When they get all this property in the State, what 
do they pepe to do with it? 

My. Huntineton. It is proposed that life should go on very 
much as it does now, except very much better; that we should have 
food, and clothing, and transportation, and all those things under 
the State instead of in private ownership; that all of us will be 
employees of the State and not employees of private concerns. 

Senator Overman. All government officers? 

Mr. Huntincron. Yes. 

Senator Overman. Everybody will be a government officer? 

Mr. Huntincron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Netson. How do they propose to handle the manufactur- 
ing industries under the new régime? How do they propose to oper- 
ate them? Now, we will say that the workmen take possession of a 
big industrial plant under this system, what do they propose to do 
after they have taken possession, and how do they propose to operate? 

Mr. Hunticron. What happened, sir, was this: In the beginning 
of their administration they immediately provided for the so-called 
control of production of the factories by the workmen, and this went 
into effect; and workmen’s committees did actually take over most 
factories. 

Senator Netson. In other words, they were to be run by the work- 
men themselves? 

Mr. Honrxcron. Yes, sir. In the original legislation, as I remem- 
ber it, the proprietor would be in a manner engaged as an expert 
assistant. Indeed, it was first provided, I believe, that he should 
receive a rental for his work, and he would participate in the man- 
agement. They would get the benefit of his experience. 
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Senator Netson. They went so far, however, in their program as 
to recognize the fact that they needed experts who belonged to the 
capitalist class, who were termed intellectuals, and to say that they 
would employ some of them in the first instance to assist them in 
running the factories; was not that true? 

Mr. Huntineron, They took over the factories with a great deal of 
enthusiasm, but very shortly, in most cases, came to grief. That is, a 
variety of things happened; either the grief remained or in some 
cases tactful employers made an arrangement with their men whereby 
really their brains were used in the production, and there was a 
modus operandi worked out between them and the factory and the 
factory was enabled to go on. 

“Where that did not take place the factory came to grief, as most 
of them did. 

Even where that did take place, under the very unusual circum- 
stances the operation of the factory was hardly an operation of nor- 
mal times, where an income has to be earned on the investment. 

Senator Nexson. Of course they expected to operate all the rail- 
roads—this government? 

Mr. Hunrrneron. Seventy per cent of the total mileage has 
always been operated by the government in Russia. 

Senator Netson. They have been operated by the government, so 
that the transition was not so great? 

Mr. Huntineton. No, sir. 

Senator Nerson. But what did they propose to do after they had 
seized the lands and taken possession of them? How did they pro- 
pose to utilize those lands, and what show did they propose to give 
the peasants? F 

r. Hunrierton. In the first place, they nationalized the land. 
It became the property of the state; and whereas there has not been 
time in such an enormous place as Russia to work all these things 
out, in general they gave immediate order to the peasants to take the 
land of the contiguous estates of the landholders. There was not 
much order about that, and that has resulted in difficulty; but they 
were going on this simple plan, to take the land and then divide it 
up_ amongst themselves. : 

Senator Nexson, When the peasants divided the land up, were they 
to get title to their little patches of land? 

Mr. Howntineton. Oh, no, sir; because the land is nationalized. 
It belongs to the state. 

Senator Nerson. They were simply to cultivate it as a species of 
tenants? 

Mr. Huntrnerton. Yes, sir. 

Maj. Humes. In that connection, a paragraph from the Soviet Re- 
public constitution might be of interest as to its provisions on that 
subject. [Reading:] 

For the purpose of realizing the principle of the socialization of land, private 
ownershlp in land is abolished and the entire land fund is declared the property 
of the people and is turned over to the toilers without any indemnity upon the 
principle of equalization of land-allotments. 


And again: 

All forests, mineral wealth, water power and waterways of public importance, 
as well as all live stock and agricultural implements, all model landed estates 
and agricultural enterprises are declared national property. 
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As a first step to the complete transfer of factories, mills. mines, railroads 
and other means of production and transportation into property of the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Soviet Republic, the law conce:uing the workers’ control and 
concerning the Supreme Council for National Economy, which aims at securing 
the power of the toilers over the exploiters, is hereby confirmed. 

Senator Nerson. That is very good. That onght to go into the 
record, if it is not in already. 

Maj. Henes. There are just two or three more sentences covering 
that subject. [Continuing reading:] 

The 8rd Convention of the Soviets considers the Soviet law concerning the 
annulling (repudiation) of loans contracted by the governments of the Tzar, 
the landlords and the capitali: as the first hlow at international banking 
and financial capital and expresses the conviction that the Soviet government 
will advance steadfastly along this path until complete victory of the interna- 
tional workers against the yoke of capitalism is secured. 

The principle of the transfer of all banks to the property of the workers’ and 
peasants’ state, as one of the conditiops of emancipation of the toiling masses 
from the yoke of capital, is hereby reaffirmed . 

For the purpose of doing away with parasitical elements in society and of 
organizing the economic affairs of the country, universal obligatory labor 
service is established, 

In order to secure full power for the toiling masses and to. remove every 
opportunity for reestablishing the government of the exploiters, the principle 
of arming the toilers, of forming a Socialist Red Army of the workers and 
per nts, and of completely disarming the property-holding classes is hereby 
decreed. : 

Senator Overman. Proceed, Doctor. 

Mr. Huntixeton. Returning to the Senator's question about the 
factories, I would like to complete that by saying that whereas the 
first phase was the workinen’s control, whereby a committee was 
formed in each factory to take charge of that factory, the second 
phase was later introduced by nationalizing of the factories, just in 
the same manner as the land has been nationalized. In other words, 
whereas in the first place theoretically the factory was not imme- 
diately taken out of the hands of the owner, but was to be turned 
over to the contro] of his workmen, by the decree of nationalization 
the factory passed from the ownership of the former owner into the 
ownership of the State. 

Senator Netson. To be operated by the workmen? 

Mr. Hunrineron. To be operated under what was called the Su- 
preme Council of National Economy. That introduced practical 
difficulties again, since that factory was then to be operated theoreti- 
cally as one of a chain, one of a system, and that produced friction 
and quarrels between separate factories, practically, for the reason, 
of course, that some factories were better provided with the raw ma- 
terials than others, and in a system of distribution whereby each was 
to receive a fair part would have to give up, if they were better 
provided, perhaps, some of the materials which they had, which 
would stop their production earlier. The great fact in all the in- 
dustry there is, of course, that it is not running at the present time, 
unless you want to say that a few machines, or one isolated factory, 
or something of that kind, is running; but it is, on the whole, not 
running, for the very good reason that there are no raw materials 
present to work on, neither iron, coal, petroleum, nor cotton; and 
cotton spinning and cotton weaving is the chief industry in Russia, 
the biggest one in Russia aside frem farming. : 
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Senator Nerson. Here is a matter that occurs to me, After they 
have succeeded in nationalizing all the land and all the industries, 
in other words, taking it over by the Government and operating it 
by the Government, what is their scheme of taxation for securing 
revenue to run the Government, and who is to pay the taxes? 

Mr. Honrineron. That is not clear to me in theory, and in practice 
there was no system of taxation put through. The only taxation that 
I have seen was in the matter of contributions levied on the capi- 
talist class. Take this instance. In the newspapers of Omsk, in 
Siberia, which I have seen, and of which I have copies, there ap- 
peared a list of the men or firms in the town who were to pay 25,000 
or 50,000 or 100,000 roubles, or whatever it may be. The agency of 
the International Harvester Co., when our train passed through 
Novo-Nikolaevsk (in Siberia) in March had just been called upon to 

ay a fine, I think, of 35,000 rubles, and I was asked, as an em- 

assy representative, at that time to send a telegram to the local 
soviet pointing out that this wag an American concern and should 
not be asked to pay this fine. : 

Apart from the contributions, their revenue system is chiefly the 
printing press. 

Senator Nexson. You mean printing bills and bonds? 

Mr. Huntineton. Printing paper money, yes; and when the ob- 
jection is raised to that that they have long since passed any gold 
reserve, the answer is epi tas since the land is now nationalized, 
all of Russia belongs to the Russian Government, and all of Russia is 
certainly worth al] the paper that has been issued up to this time. 

Senator Nerson. Yes; but you spoke about collecting the taxes. 
After they have been divested of all their property, and it has all 
been condemned and taken over by the State, there are no more 
capitalists. There can not be any more taxes, can there? 

Mr. Hunzineron. There will not be now; but there were at that 
time. At that time they did not take a man’s bank account from him. 
They forbade him access to his bank account, but his account re- 
mained on the books, supposedly, of the bank. They could force 
him to sign a check against that account. They could also force 
people who had no bank account to dig up cash. I personally lived 
in Siberia, in Irkutsk, with a former merchant who had such a con- 
tribution levied on him, and who borrowed the money from his 
friends to pay it. He did so against the advice of many Russians, 
and against onr advice, becanse we thought that he would be asked 
for a second contribution—that he would be asked a second time; but 
he actually went out and borrowed the money from his friends who 
had it put away in chimneypieces and stockings, or under mattresses— 
who had been able to save it, in other words—in order to avoid 
being sent to prison, which was the alternative, 

Senator Worcorr. You say that in defense of their printing-press 
money they say that the State owns the land and that Russia is worth 
as much money as has been issued. That is their answer? 

Mr. Huntrneton. That is one of their answers. 

' Senator Woxcorr. Do you know whether anybody ever suggested 
to them that that is rather insecure, because if the paper money is 
issued and is in sight to be collected, the fellow that gets the land 
will have it taken away from him again? Is there any answer to 
that, that you have heard? 
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‘Mr. Huntineton. Oh, they have an answer for almost anything. 

Senator Wotcorr. It would be a curious one, to that. 

Mr. Huntincron. Most of the answers are curious, from a normal 
man’s view. The thought. processes of those people are not in the 


usual grooves. ate A 
About conditions, may I speak as to conditions as they exist there 


now, as I saw them before I left—— 

Senator Overman. That is what we want to hear. 

Mr. Huntinerton (continuing). And what they have become since. 
I beg permission to read here, because I have been so often asked 
whether there has been starvation in the cities of Russia, three letters 
written by a woman who was formerly a clerk, a translator in the 
American Embassy, and written to a friend of her’s in this country. 
The letters are dated September 16, 20, and 23. 

Senator Woxtcorr. Of what year? 

Mr. Huntixeron. Nineteen eighteen. That is, they are only a 
few months old. The first letter I will quote from is as follows. The 
original is in the hands of the young man to whom it was written. 
It is dated September 16, 1918. [Reading:] 


I am glad you are not here just now; living conditions are awfully hard. 
Have you ever seen people dying on the street? I did, three times, twice it was 
men, workmen apparently, once an old woman. One man fell down in the 
Furshtadtskaya, the other on the Liteinye, when I walked home from the office 
last Sunday. ybe it was from cholera, maybe from starvation. The woman 
died on the Ussacheff Pereoulck. She was sitting quite a while on the paye- 
ment, then quietly laid down. Nobody paid any attention to her. Later oa a 
Red Cross car carried her away. But horses are not removed, when they dle 
on the streets they just lie there for weeks, and hungry dogs tear their bodies 
to pieces. 

I don’t think the people died from cholera, they were not sick, just horribly 
thin and pale. It’s awfully hard; I wouldn’t have believed It if I hadn't seea 
it myself. These three cases illustrate to you the conditions of Petrograd better 
than descriptions. People are dying quietly, horribly quietly, without any groan 
or curse, poor helpless creatures, slaves of the terrible régime of to-day. I 
think that’s really the only thing the Russian people can do well. 

Altogether Petrograd is 1 dead town now. People are very, very few, nearly 
no “eats.” Trams are half empty, half of the shops are closed. Heaps of 
offices opened, ‘‘ Commission offices” as they call themselves, buying and selling 
furniture, tableware. linen, articles of luxury, etc, of people who leave the 
country or who just sell everything they possess so as not to starve. Most 
precious, vulgar, or intimate things of housekeeping are sold publicly, It’s 
sometimes comical, most times most sad and shocking. There seems to be 
nothing precious any more in families, everything is to be bought. 

You cannot imagine what is going on in this country. Everything what is 
cultured, wealthy, accomplished or educated is being prosecuted and systemati- 
cally destroyed. But you know it all through papers, don’t you? We all here 
live under a perpetual strain under fear of arrest and execution. Yesterday 
bulletins appeared on corners of all streets announcing that the allies and the 
bourgeoisie have spread cholera and hunger all over Russia and calling to opea 
slaughter of the latter. 

Do you remember the little market on the Basseinaja where they used to sell 
food stuff? It is now transferred into a place where people of society sell all 
their belongings, overcoats, furs, shoes. kitchenware, table and bed linen, etc.; 
they sell everything right on the streets. The food question is terribly acute. 
Petrograd lives on herrings and apples. Yes, also on “vobla.” That is fish, 
dried in the sun. The size of it is about the same as of a small herring’s, and 
it smells horribly. But it can be eaten when properly soaked and boiled. We 
always used to know “ vobla” as a swearword. But now I know that it is a 
fish, and eutable, 

You know, Stranger, people here are starving in accordance wlth four cate- 
gories. The first category (workmen) get } pound of bread every two -days, 
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i.e, $ of a pound a day, and two herrings; 2 category workmen who do easy 
work, get } pound of bread every two days, and two herrings. The third cate- 
gory, people who “drink other people’s blood and exploit other people's work,” 
i. e., people who live on mental work, (sic!) get two herrings every two days, 
and no bread, and’ the fourth category (not mentioned on the Inclosed slip) 
also people who “ drink, etc.” get nothing at all, sometimes two herrings. I in- 
close a slip from our official paper, which mentions these four categories. The 
paper is called “ Severanaja Communa” (The Northern Commune). People 
may, of course buy food besides the food they get from cooperative stores, 
mentioned above, and which is at a reasonable price (if a herring a day and 
ts Ib. of bread can be called food) but the prices are enormous. One Ib, of 
black bread costs Rs. 15. 


I should say we get more rubles for a dollar in Russia than you 
can get in-.New York. We paid 10 cents for a ruble up to the time 
of leaving, which was therefore 10 rubles to the dollar, and I shall 
divide the ruble prices and give you the prices immediately in gold. 
[Continuing reading:] 


One Ib. of black bread costs $1.50, 1 lb. of white flour Rs. 17 to 20, black 
flour $1.10 to $1.20. Potatoes cost 32 to 38 cents a Ib., butter $2, and so on 
Do you remember the big store on the corner of Snamenskaja and Kirochnaja, 
where soldiers used to live and where there were once on the windows heaps ot 
rotten potatoes? The shop is now occupied by a commissioner’s office, who 
sells everything in the world, and on the corner there is quite a little market, 
consisting of ladies and children of society, who sell lumps of sugar at Rs. 1.20 
apiece and thin slices of black bread, I don’t know at what price. 

_ I, myself, have seen this, on August 28, 1918. [Continuing read- 
ing:] 

And this year Russia has unusually good crops! People who have a little 
bit of money left, run away from Russia. They sell everything they possess 
and just run, They go mainly to the Baltic provinces and to Ukrainia. And 
you know, its the German consulate there who helps them to get permits and 
tickets. I don’t know how the Germans manage to do it, but I know for sure 
that they do. They do it also very willingly if people get them good money 
in exchange of their Kerenki, which they have heaps. 


That is, the money of the old régime, of the Czar, in exchange for 
the kerenki. Kerenki is the little money that was brought out at 
the time of the Kerensky government, in denominations of 20 and 40 
rubles, and which is about the size of my finger, and which is not 
pretty, and which is often looked down upon by the people; and they 
prefer the fine looking bills of the former day. 

Here ‘is another letter. [Reading:] 


We have four new decrees now. The first concerns the loding question; the 
second, forced hard labor for the bourgeoisie; the third, requisition of warm 
clothes for the Red Army, and the fourth concerns distribution of food. 

First about lodgings. Comrade Zinovieff, little Jew Apfelbaum, on a meet- 
ing of the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s deputies said, that “the bourgeoisie has 
not been enough ‘reduced to beggary’ yet; that they still have to glve back 
what they have acquired by way of exploiting of oppressions, by way of blood 
and sweat of the workman. They have now to give their comfortable lodgings 
and furniture. The war has temporarily diverted the attention of the Soviet 
power from this point, which can as well be pressed on the bourgeoisie. They 
still have much. The best houses, the best apartments and shops belong to 
them. It is time to put an end to it. The workmen, in spite of the decree, still 
show fear, indecisiveness. Socialism is not carried through in this way. 
Further, the speaker refers to Engles and other Socialists and Paris com- 
muneers who discussed the lodging question. “The workmen must come up 
from their caves into the upper floors. Half measures must not be tolerated. 
The workmen must take the initiative themselves, they must abandon their 
psychology of slaves, that in rich houses, not filled up by workmen they will 
feel uncomfortable. We do not want Nevsky, this street of prostitutes, we want 
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Kamenoostrovsky, Vassily, Ostroff, ete. Workmen had enough courage. to go on 
the barricades, to stand against imperialistic bayonets, to break down the Im- 
Perialistic power, but to put their own lives and the lives of their families in 
better conditions they are afraid. If they will need money or means of 
transportation they will get them. It a milliard will be needed—the Soviet 
will give it. The lack of courage still proves that a little of a counterrevolu- 
tioneer still sticks in our-souls and shows resistance. Workmen still consider 
themselves the fourth class, while they are the first now sinée a long time, And 
soon the time will come now, that they will be the first in the whole world.” 
Referring to reasons why workmen themselves hesitate to socialize ‘the 
lodgings, Comrade Zinovieff gives one of them as fear of, workmen :families 
to be sent back to their old lodgings by the ‘“ White Guard,” ©., allies, bour- 
geoisie, etc. “But the proletariat should be quiet in this’ respect,” he says, 
“if the White Guard comes. They will send away hundreds of thousands, a 
whole million, maybe, but not to their former lodgings, but to. the other world. 
But this will never be. Their hands are too short. It is nearly a whole year 
now since the proletariat holds the power in its hands, and ‘this power grows; 
gets more and more strong. The women of the working class' must know that 
during the French revolution laundry women understood that they had the 
right to travel in royal carriages. They took them and traveled. The diffi- 
culties are now behind us. We are the ruling class. We will Show the bour- 
geoisie that the revolution has been carried throngh.for the sake of realistic 
advantages, and everything that formerly belonged to the class of the oppressors 


will now be taken by the people.” 
He further refers to the example given by the Red Guard. They showed 


that they knew how to treat the belongings of the tyrants and oppressors. 
“After Nikolai Romanoff has been executed,” he continues, “ about 600 suits of 
linen have been taken by the Red Guard. And they proved that they could 
wear them not any worse than their former owner.” 

Maj. Humes. Doctor, you have had attention called in that letter 
to people dying in the streets of Petrograd. What, of your own 
knowledge, do you know about the actual conditions, the living condi- 
tions and the terrorism in Russia, and the means that aré used by 
the Government to maintain itself? 

Mr. Huntinctox. Of my own knowledge I know: the conditions 
in Moscow during the last few months. where I lived in the consulate 
general, and I not only had my own observation, but was at the 
center, where all the representatives of the consulates placed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country sent their reports. 

I have been on two visits to Petrograd, one in June and another 
when we passed out in August. I have been over the entire trans- 
Siberian line from Petrograd to Irkutsk, east. I have lived in 
Irkutsk for two months, and participated in the life of the town as 
much as anyone would who came into the town. I have dealt with and 
seen people in the town, school-teachers, merchants; dealt with the 
soviets in business matters, on cases of American goods; have been 
at the railway stations and have seen the Austro-Hungarian armed 

ards, who were armed to fight also for the social‘revolution, and 

ad been made citizens of this soviet republic; I have talked to rail- 
road men, to station masters, to self-made men, to farmers, to peas- 
ants; I have been in the-—— 

Maj. Humes. What have you seen in all this experience with 
reference to terrorism and the conduct and practical application of 
the policies of the Bolshevist régime? 

1. Hunrtneton. I have seen the complete overturn of all we 
know in our present life, and absolute chaos in all human relations. 

Maj. Humes. How is the control maintained? Is it maintained 
because the people are with the Bolshevist government, or is it main- 
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tained through terrorizing the people, or in what mam_,, jo they 
maintain themselves? 

Mr. Hunrrneron, It is maintained absolutely by terror. They 
gained that power by a sudden coup d’état in Petrograd and Moscow, 
by promises to a people who had been duly prepared by eight months 
of propaganda, for which Germany had contributed large sums. 
They were able to produce the coup d’état by the use of soldiers in 
the capital, and by promising to the crowds peace, land, and bread. 
They maintain their power by owning the machine guns and the 
arms, and getting control of those which they did not have in the 
beginning; by the use of terror; by the use of taking hostages; by 
the use of any unscrupulous methods which, as you have seen by what 
I have read, they do not deny, but justify, and by the help of mer- 
cenaries like the Letts from the Baltic Provinces, and Chinese 
soldiers, such as they embrace out in Siberia, and out in Siberia in 
one case where they interested Austro-Hungarian soldiers, as in the 
case of the trainload armed, which I saw, and which were being sent 
out to fight. 

Their present army to-day consists of a corps of Lettish merce- 
naries and Chinese mercenaries, to which they have added, by | 
threats—threats personally as to themselves and as to their wives and 
children—citizens who no doubt serve only because of fear of what 
will be done by the Bolshevik government to their families, and also 
because by serving they secure food and clothing. 

Their present armies are formed in this way. They are not formed 
of enthusiastic people fighting for a great cause, but they are formed 
of desperate people who hope by service in the army to be clothed 
and fed. 

Maj. Humexs. You have referred to this government as a social- 
istic state. Are we to understand from that that the Government, as 
now constituted, represents the socialist movement of the socialist 
elements of Russia, or does it simply represent one party or one ele- 
ment of the socialist movement in Russia? 

Mr. Hentrxcron. It represents only one group of the socialists 
of Russia; and to show that, I need only say that in the constituent 
assembly which was finally held in Petrograd and sat—at least pre- 
pared one day and sat for a second day—and where I was present, 
by having been allowed in there by sailor guards who were posted at 
the street corners, in that assembly they had a large majority against 
them, and they disbanded the assembly because of that fact, and the 
large majority of that whole gathering were socialists, socialists 
by conviction, chiefly of the so-called social revolutionary party, the 
party of the peasant socialists. I think that that constituent as- 
sembly, which so far as I know is the last really democratic meeting 
that has been held in Russia, is a sufficient answer to that question. 

I can also cite, however, the treatment of such great groups of 
socialists—although these are not political groups—as the coopera- 
tive societies who are formed chicfly of socialists. These societies 
find themselves in strong oppostion to the Bolshevik power, but are 
forced to go on with it. For a long time the Bolshevik power feared 
to touch their organization, because it was democratic, and reaches 
the hearts and pocketbooks of the people pretty closely; but lately 
they have gained courage in that regard, and they have put a com- 
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missarf*'"2vie organization of the largest cooperative in central Rus- 
sia and they have also taken over the bank of the cooperative socie- 
ties—the stockholders of which are poe have their mem- 
bers among the directors of that bank. 

Maj. Humes. Have you any idea what portion of the sovialist 
movement in Russia is represented in the present government ? 

Mr. Huntineton. When the Bolshevik movement began, because 
of the economic disintegration, because of the anarchy of mind of 
a people held in political oppression, and with no education, because 
of the sins of the old régime, they had a considerable vogue, without 
question, in Petrograd and Moscow, and extended a sort of power— 
not perfect power, but a sort of power—even out into Siberia. I have 
seen that. But as time went on and they did not fulfill their prom- 
ises, they did not get peace and did not get bread, and the distribu- 
tion of land only caused trouble and friction among the peasants. I 
have seen late advices from the land, not from the state owners, that 
peasants in many parts of the country are now wishing to pay for 
the land, and hesitatmg to plow the land which they took, because 
they feel they would like to pay for it, because they have lots of 
paper money and would like to pay for it and clear the title. 

en they promised peace, land and bread, and did not get 
any of them, they began to lose adherents; and they lost, first, the 
peasants, because the peasants in Russia, who form 85 per cent of 
that ea population, who are not nationally minded, whose education 
and form of environment have been very local, aud who did not 
take a lively interest as a mass in any movement whose chief motive 
was to get land—when those peasants had got the land, as they 
thought, they were out of the game. 

They were further driven out of the game by the requisitions of 
food by the Bolsheviks. When our train was lying at one point in 
eastern Russia in February, 1918, where we lay for several days, the 
Red Guards arrived with machine guns and sent telegrams through 
the telegraph office in the station, and I was able to read these tele- 
grams. Through these telegrams the leader of these Red Guards 
reported that he had sent his command out into the country among 
the peasants and that he had been defeated, and he asked in one of 
his telegrams for reinforcements. Further, while certain of our party 
were drinking tea in the house of a prosperous peasant, the house was 
surrounded by Red Guards composed of the rifiraff of the village. It 
is this © cherie poor” that Lenine incited to civil war against their 
better-off brother peasants. 

I cite that merely as a case in point, showing how they have sent 
squads into the country demanding food, and the peasants ask them to 
give in exchange for the food manufactured articles instead of money, 
of which they have plenty, and which is useless to them; they ask 
for shoes and cloth and other articles, and the Bolsheviks refuse to 
give these articles to the peasants, and when the peasants refuse to 
sell them food they take it by force, and that only causes the peasants 
to hide what they have, and in certain cases, where they have arms, 
to fight. They have lost, therefore, the confidence of the peasants, 
and the peasants form 85 per cent of the Russian people. Therefore, 
T can not see how they can claim to-day politically to control the 
peasants. 
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Now, as to the workmen, we have the best of advice now that they 
have lost most of them. The workmen of Russia are about 7 per 
cent, or perhaps it is 8—about 7 or 8 per cent, I think—in the great 
cities, chiefly. These men have neither food nor peace. The; 
are having almost continuous warfare ever since the peace witl 
Germany, and they are not satisfied, either; and they are not to 
be reckoned to-day as adherents of the Bolshevik régime, although 
that régime claims them most vociferously, and in order to secure 
their support has taken from the factories certain of the elite or 
pick of the workmen and made them commisars. That has not, 
however, been enough under the conditions, under their economic: 
failure, to realize the paradise which they promised, and hold the 
workmen. Therefore, I feel that if the peasants are 85 per cent and 
the workmen are 7 per cent, that makes 92 per cent, and if they 
can not be said to have those two—not to speak of the higher classes, 
which I do not mention in this connection at all—I can not feel that 
they have to-day a very large following in Russia. 

(At 1.10 o’clock p. m. the subcommittee took a recess until 2.30 
o’clock p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


.The subcommittee reconvened, pursuant to the taking of the recess, 
at 2.30 o’clock p. m. 2 5 


TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM CHAPIN HUNTINGTON—Resumed. 


Maj. Humes. Doctor, this morning you gave us some idea of the 
comparative strength and following of the various parties in Russia, 
which indicated that the present Government represented less than 
10 per cent of the people. Now, if that is true, how do they main- 
tain their power or maintain the de facto government? 

Mr. Huntineron. In the first place, they have the machine guns. 
They have got the arms. 

Maj. Humes. How do they use the machine guns? Where have 
they got them and how do they use them, and what do they use 
them for? 

Mr. Huntrxeton. The machine gun is the weapon, par excellence, 
for use in towns, on the roads, and for use in the country villages 
if there is a peasant uprising; and also for obtaining grain; and 
they have not only the machine guns, but the transport. It was due 
also to the presence of German officers that they have more than once 
won. 

They also have the press, because for several months now there 
has been no liberty for the press in Russia. They do not permit any 
of the so-called bourgeois papers, which were formerly published, to 
come out. . es 

Maj. Humus. Do they permit any socialist papers of other groups 
than their own groups to publish papers? 

Mr. Huntineton. No; there are none except the official organs 
of the so-called Soviet Government published at this time in bol- 
shevik Russia. Having the press, having the arms, and then having 
the railway lines, although the railway men themselves, particularly 
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the higher classes, the locomotive engineers, the conductors, and fire- 
men and station masters, are not for them, they are able to control 
the country pretty well. They have, of course, the telegraph. 

Maj. Humes. Do hostages figure at all in their control? 

Mr. Huntincron. The hostage system which they use is the same 
as the German system. They take hostages for the actions of some 
one whom they wish to control. The father of a young girl who was 
my secretary, an Englishman who had lived in Russia for many 
years, was walking one night, smoking a cigar, in the garden of the 
Church of the Saviour. He was arrested, with every one else in the 
garden, and taken off. They found out about it by chance: other- 
wise they would not have known. The girls went to the Kremlin, 
where they found out that he bad been taken. and asked for what 
he had been arrested, and were jeered at, and told that he had 
already been executed. They proceeded and saw the second highest 
man, and he told them that there was not anything to be done abont 
it; that he did not know anything about their father, and his case 
would come up when the time came. The other men in the office 
told them that their father had been killed. 

They were then told that one of the Red Cross representatives was 
the only one that would be allowed to find out anything about him, 
and see him, so that one of the Red Cross representatives went, at 
my request, to finct ont about this unfortunate man, against whom 
there is no accusation whatever, or any charge brought, and he 
spoke to the assistant to Peters, who received him kindly and said. 
“Yes; I will do the best I can, and I will make a note of it, but I 
do not know just. what I can do. I have to put so many people to 
death every day that I am tired at night.” That is one of the metb- 
ods which is used. 

Another method is the brandishing of force before one. In 
Irkutsk, in Siberia, where T lived, there was daily machine-gun 
practice, so called, in a little yard on one of the main streets, so 
that as the passers-by passed down the street they might hear the 
noise and rattle of the machine guns; which for people who had 
just been throngh the social revolution as they had, was, of course. 
a little bit annoying, and tended to keep people on edge. The 
Peter and Pan] Prison in Petrograd was filled with hostages of 
this kind. The system was quite universal. That was another part 
of the terror. They never have denied the terror. You heard this 
morning the official proclamation read, in which they are instructed 
to do this very thing, and they do not deny these methods. They 
justify them. 

Maj. Hones. What is the attitude of the Government, as it is con- 
stituted, toward the church ? 

Mr. Hoxtrxeron. The attitude in practice is very hostile. In 
theory it is neutral. In theory, the church is a cult, recognized as a 
cult of people who have the right of congregation like any sect or 
cult, and this sect or cult ocenpies a church building nationalized by 
the Government—because of course the church properties are na- 
tionalized, as is other property—and they can meet in this church, and 
T believe, are supposed to pay rent. I do not know whether the rent 
has been paid or not. That is the theoretical status. Theoretically, I 
think, any religion, any cult. is tolerated. In practice the attitude is 
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one of extreme hostility, if only for the reason that the leaders of the 
movement are, of course, very much opposed to orthodox Chris- 
tianity. 

Senator Woxcorr. Are they in favor of any particular religion? 

Mr. Huntineron. Not the leaders of this movement themselves; 
no, sir. The leaders of the movement, I should say, are about two- 
thirds Russian Jews and perhaps one-sixth or more of some of the 
other nationalities, hike the Letts or the Armenians. ‘The assistant in 
the foreign office was an Armenian. Then there are the Georgians; 
that is, the so-called Gruzinians of the Caucasus, and the remaining 
number Slavs. The superiority of the Jews is due to their intel- 
lectual superiority, because the average Jew is so much better edu- 
cated than the average Russian; and also, I think, to the fact that 
the Hebrew people have suffered so in the past in Russia that it has 
inevitably resulted in their cherishing a grudge which has been 
worked out by the movement. 

It is only fair, however, to say that the best of the Hebrew people 
in Russia, among whom are some of the finest in the world, and 
the greatest strugglers for human liberty in the world, have dis- 
approved of this thing and have always disapproved it, and fear 
its consequences for their own people. 

Senator Overman. What was the established religion there? 

Mr. Huntrneron. The so-called Eastern Orthodox Church, which 
eame from the church of Constantinople in the ninth century. Mis- 
sionaries were sent out from Constantinople who converted Russia, 
and it has gone on ever since. 

Senator Woncorr. Commonly called the Greek Church ? 

Mr, Huntryeron. Commonly called the Greek Church, which 
separated from the Roman Church at the time of the schism, and 
jt has gone on its own way ever since. 

Maj. Humes. I want to read this from paragraph 13, page 32, of 
the Soviet constitution : 

For the purpose of securing for the toilers real freedom of conscience, the 
church is separated from the state, and the school from the church, and the 
freedom of religious and antireligious propaganda is secured for all citizens. 

What became of the church property in Russia? 

Mr. Huntrneron. Theoretically, the status of the property is that 
of nationalization. Practically, where it was needed us they thought 
for any purpose that they might have, it was taken over, which in 
the eyes of the pious was, of course, desecration. 

In Irkutsk the theological seminary was taken over, and they 
could not rest with taking the ordinary rooms, but they desecrated 
the chapel. 

In the Kremlin there was an old monastery very much revered 
among Russians, an ancient citadel, and from that the monks were 


expelled. . 
Priests have often been arrested. Sometimes they have been put 


to death. : : ; 
The perseention is constant. Tt is, however, T think, having a 
salutary effect on the church, which from being a spoiled creature 
of the state in former times is now, under suffering, reforming and 
being cleansed; but the sufferings of the people and the church- 
goers are very great. In the end the church will be strengthened. 
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Maj. Humes. What was done with the personal property of the 
church, gold and silver ornaments, or anything of value, of a per- 
sonal nature ? 

Mr. Huntineron. You probably refer to the altar, the sanctuary 
ornaments, I imagine. There there were cases of looting, but how 
general I do not know. I know of specific cases which have come up 
before us, but I do not know how general that looting has been. 

Maj. Humes. There has been, you say, in particular instances that 
you know of? 

Mr. Huntincton. Yes, sir. 

Maj. Humes. You stated this morning that you had ‘attended 
meetings of the soviets in the constituent assembly. How was the 
constituent assembly conducted? Was ita representative body that 
controlled its own deliberations or was it controlled by some one else? 

Mr. Huntrneron. The constituent assembly was a bone of conten- 
tion in Russia for a long time. Sometimes the Bolsheviks claimed to 
want it very much, and other times they did not. The constituent 
assembly, of course, as you all know, is supposed to be representative 
of the entire nation, and was to decide the constitution of the future 
Russia. It was elected in a time of stress. It was elected even at a 
time when there was great Bolshevik influence. But in spite of that 
it turned a large majority against the Bolsheviks. When it was 
finally allowed to meet, about which there was considerable discus- 
sion, it had the majority against the Bolsheviks, and it lasted two 
days. On the second day the sailors appeared in the gallery with 
machine guns and told the deputies to go home, and they went home. 
I speak from knowledge, having been in the assembly. 

Maj. Humes. The sailors side with the Bolsheviks, do they? 

Mr. Huntineron, Yes, sir; the sailors were Bolsheviks, and they 
were very often used by the Bolsheviks because they were better 
educated than the ordinary soldiers, and they were very fierce at that 
time. They were amongst some of the hardest of such people that I 
have ever known. 

Senator Overman. How are the Cossacks? How are their feel- 
ings? 

Air. Hontineron. The Cossacks were the former frontiersmen of 
Russia, and they had special charters under old Russia, and Jands 
would be granted to them, and that has affected somewhat their atti- 
tude toward Bolshevism, because they did not want to have their 
lands taken away from them. The Bolsheviks have sometimes made 
concessions or made it appear that they did not want to take the Cos- 
sacks’ lands; that is, they were making a special case of them. They 
did at the time win some of the Cossacks, but the main body of them, 
so far as we could see, they have never won. There are people in 
Cossack Russia, however, who have been in the Bolshevik movement. 

The sailors have been complained of so much that it may not be 
amiss to say, in speaking of their ferocity, which is not sentimental 
or joking but a fact, that T stood one day on the quay, the bank 
of the river Neva, in the building occupied by the National City 
Bank, and looked out of the office and had pointed out to me by the 
manager of the bank a spot on the street in front, which was red— 
a dried-up pool—and he told me that it was blood, and that he and 
his assistant had stood in the window of the bank that morning and 
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a squad of sailors had marched along the street, which uns along 
the river front, and walking along on the walk had been a man in 
in officer’s coat, who was walking along by himself, empty handed, 
and that before they came opposite to this man one of them raised 
his musket and shot the officer on the spot, and he was left there, 
and the march of the men was not even stopped to see whether the 
job had been done or not. Afterwards he was picked up. 

Senator Woxcorr. He was an officer in the Navy! 

Mr. Hountrneton. No, sir; an army officer. 

Senator Woxcorr. An army officer? 

Mr. Huntineron. Of what grade I do not know. They were not 
wearing epaulettes then, and you could not tell from the coat; only 
from the cap you could tell that he was an officer. 

Maj. Humes. You have cited one instance of the father of a clerk 
of yours who was arrested and executed. Are you familiar with any 
other instances of similar conduct on the part of the government 
authorities? 

Mr. Hunrrneron. I am sorry if I have given the impression that 
I said he was executed. I do not know whether he has yet been 
executed or not. He was in prison up to the latest advices which we 
had, up to a month or so ago, 

Senator Woxcorr, I understood you to say that this man told the 
daughters that he had been killed. 

Mr, Hunrrveron. They told them that, presumably to terrorize 
and scare those girls. 

Senator Woxcorr. And the daughters learned afterwards that he 
had not been killed? 

Mr. Hunzineton. So far as we could find out. No one ever got 
inside to see. They admitted no one. In this case they did not even 
admit the Red Cross to see this man, although they said they would. 
They did admit the Red Cross to some prisons. People were con- 
fined in there whom nobody knew about, who people thought had fled 
to other parts of the country, in Moscow, as was the case with our 
own associate Mr. Simmons, who was in prison for 8 or 10 days, 
although he wrote letters and sent telegrams, which went to the com- 
mission, who refused to forward those letters of a supposedly friendly 
consulate. 

Maj. Humes. What tribunal imposes the death penalty and causes 
the execution? . 

Mr. Huwnrrneron. The so-called extraordinary committee for 
combatting the counter-revolution. That is headed in Moscow by 
a man who has become famous as Peters, a Lett from the Baltic 
Provinces, who speaks English and is an educated man, and is one 
of the most cruel and fanatic men connected with the entire move- 
ment. 

Maj. Humxs. What does this committee consist of? Does it consist 
of one man or more than one man? How is it organized ? 

Mr. Huxrincron. I can not tell what the system is of selecting 
the people who sit on it. 

aj.‘Humxzs. Do they pretend to try persons who are accused, or 
is it a summary proceeding? . 

Mr. Huntineron. I think there is a pretense of trial, but nobody 
knows anything about it, and they do not have to show any record 
or any reason to the outside world. 
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Maj. Humes. The trials are not public, then, if there are trials? 

Mr. Huxtineron. I do not know of any of those trials being pub- 
lic. Theré have been trials before a revolutionary tribunal which 
have been public, but that was in an earlier day, such as the trial of 
the woman who was the minister of public welfare under the Keren- 
sky government. But since the establishment of the extraordinary 
commission, I do not know of any such trial. There are replicas of 
this extraordinary commission in other places. There is one in Petro- 
grad. They are made up, usually, from amongst the most fanatical 
and fiercest of the local terrorists. 

Maj. Humus. Do you know how many serve on this commission? 

Mr. Huyrineron. No. sir; I can not tell you. 

Maj. Humes. I think this morning you were just getting ready to 
take up the economic situation in Russia.. Will you go ahead and 
state to the committee the economic conditions there? 

Mr. Huntineton. The situation has two aspects, as it seems to me. 
It has the moral aspect and the economic aspect. I mean moral in 
the broad sense, of all morality; not sex morality, of course, which 
is the frequent narrow use of the word here. 

The moral aspect has rather been touched upon by the description 
of the terror GE tie actual cases, many of which can be cited. I never 
have personally had any great interest in telling thrilling stories to 
make people’s nerves tingle. There are plenty of stories, and you 
may hear others, and I think the case is sufliciently put by the state- 
ment of the Bolshevik Government, in which they do not deny the 
use of terror, but justify it. The moral side is one side. 

The other side is the economic side. In other words, has the move- 
ment succeeded in bringing about any kind of an economic prosper- 
ity? Ydonot mean a paradise, or anything likeit. Tothat I canonly 
answer most decidedly no; that there 1s a complete chaos in Russia; 
that there is as near to anarchy as there could be and anything go on 
at all; that the center of the whole thing is really the railroad system, 
which is condueted out of previous habits of good order, and because 
there is the need of living by the railroad men themselves, who, I 
might say, deserve great credit for this, in my opinion. That serves 
to connect the various parts and keeps, to a certain degree, things 
going. The railroad transportation is slowly declining, day by day. 
When we passed out through Siberia and passed back again the side- 
tracks at the stations were filled with locomotives, some of them 
American, all rusty, with parts missing, with perhaps a connecting 
rod off, or a throttle taken off, or a cab boarded up, every one of them 
lacking this or that or the other part. Engines had broken down, and 
they had taken this or that or the other part off of one of these en- 
gines to make repairs. The rolling stock wears out day by day, and 
there is no repair shop, and the repairs can not be executed for lack 
of material and because the labor conditions are so unforttnate. 

The production in any factories that have material has dropped off 
very greatly, in enormous percentages, anywhere from 500 to 1,000 
Laie There is lack of discipline in the factories and there is lack 
of food. 

Senator Wotcorr. What do you mean by 1,000 per cent? 

Mr. Huntineron. I mean 10 times, sir; 10 times 100 per cent. 
There is lack of food. 
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Senator Woxcorr. Just what do you mean? 

Mr. Huntineron. J mean that a factory, for instance, that might 
make formerly 10 locomotives a month now makes 1; such as the 
Kolomensky works, The cotton factories are closed down. There 
was next to no cotton raised in Turkestan this last year on account of 
the disturbances. 

Senator Overman. Heretofore they have been spinning all their 
own yarn and not importing it. The cotton they use comes from 
where? 

Mr. Hunzineton. Oh, about one-half of it from outside, from 
Egypt and from us—it did come—and about one-half from them- 
selves, as L remember it. They produced a great part, the principal 
part, of their own needs in cotton goods, and they have some very, 
yery large factories for this purpose, founded by Englishmen, A 
German began the movement, but brought over English foremen and 
superintendents, and their successors remain there still, to this day— 
or did. 

There is in the factories not only the lack of discipline and chaos 
in the administration, except where there has been effected a sort of 
agreement between the men and the foreman-proprietor, who gives 
his brains to the running of the factory, which has sometimes oc- 
curred, but there is hunger. A factory inspector of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, who visited practically every fac- 
tory in Moscow, and whose report I have read, says that in many 
cases there was lack of work because there was lack of food, in addi- 
tion to the other causes. 

There is no banking, in the accepted sense. It is impossible to 
transfer money from one town to another town. Tf there is any pay- 
ment to be made, it is paid in cash. Tf you want to make a payment, 
you send a man, preferably, with a suitcase with the money init. The 
banks, formerly private banks. are now called departnients 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 of the People’s Bank of the Federated Socialist Republic of 
the Soviet. So that you have perhaps the Siberian bank of Petrograd 
being called department No. 1, and the international bank, depart- 
ment No. 2, etc. They carry on no banking business, ordinarily so- 
called, except the passing out of paper money which is paid out to 
factory organizations, those who are still running at all, for the pay- 
ment of workmen. 

Senator Overman. Did they abolish liquor while you were there— 
vodka ? 

My. Hoxvineton. That was done before I arrived. 

Senator Overman. Did they really abolish it? 

Mr, Huntineron. It was very efficacious, and for the masses there 
was no liquor when I arrived in Russia. There was liquor for people 
who could get it by corrupt methods which have always prevailed in 
Russia, and have never prevailed there to the extent to which they 
prevail to-day. When we left Russia, passing ont, although we had 
the visé of the authorities of Moscow, as soon as we got to Petrograd 
we were held by a commissar, who was unfortunately killed while we 
were there, and he finally let us go. He said he would not recognize 
the authority of the men of the foreign office in Moscow. I mention 
this at this point to show yon that whereas they have a sort of 
authority, the authority of their so-called government is not very 
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firm, and when it comes to issuing a constructive or definite restrain- 
ing order they can not do it. An order to loot or to take they can get 
obeyed, but many times they can not get obeyed the other orders 
they issue. 

We were held up, although we had our passports in order. When 
we got to the border we had to pay tribute to get out of the country, 
and did pay tribute to the Red Guard, who were at the border and 
who hustled the baggage, and also to the official at the border who 
conducted it. 

Senator Overman. Is the Russian naturally a cruel man? 

Mr. Hountrxeton, No, sir; I should say not. He is naturally a 
kind man, a very easy-going man. 

Senator Overman. Are they hospitable people? 

Mr. Huntrneton. Very, under normal circumstances. 

Senator Overman. Under present conditions, under this Bolshevik 
movement, the very contrary is the case? 

Mr. Huntrxeron. A peasant, for instance, who has been taught 
that his landlord is his enemy—although that may not have been the 
case, because many Jandowners were kind to the peasants—a work- 
man who has been taught the creed of Lenine and Trotsky, which is 
the class warfare; and which says distinctly that your employer is 
your natural enemy, naturally, when he has been so taught, and he is 
hungry, will strike the employer, and he may regret it a week after- 
wards. On the walls of the stairway in the Metropole Hotel in 
Moscow when I went in there the last time in August with two others, 
in perfectly good English, undoubtedly written by Mr. Tchitcherin, 
there was a copy of a poster which they were planning to launch up 
on the Murman coast, for the British and American soldiers. This 
piece was well written, and very logical, and the only trouble was 
with the first statement. I can not quote it exactly, but it started in 
this way: “Comrades, workmen of Great Britain and America, why 
do you come to ow shores of this worknien’s republic? You have 

ing in common with your employer. He is your enemy. Turn 
around and go home and fight him, and you will achieve happiness.” 
That is the creed, and when it is taught to simple people who are 
hungry, it produces that effect. The people are, apart from that, 
very kind, and easily led, easily to be had for any idea. 

Senator Overman. What proportion of the people are educated? 

Mr. Huntrneron. The estimates vary about that. The best esti- 
mate I have ever seen for the army which I thought was trustworthy 
was 50 per cent for the army. I have seen others higher, but I can 
not, from personal experience and contact with these men, believe 
them. If we accepted 50 per cent for the army, ther. you would have 
to figure that the army is only a portion of the population and does 
not include the women, and the women have had much less oppor- 
tunity than the men, and our percentage of literacy in the country 
would seem to me, even with a very broad definition, certainly to be 
low; would certainly not be much more than a quarter, on a very 
broad definition of literacy—I mean, not asking that a man know too 
much, but that he be able—— ' 

Senator Overman. Do women take part in these mobs, these lynch- 
ings and murders? et 
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Mr. Hunrtineton. In mobs there have been women present. In 
many murders, no, sir. I have seen the victims of murders after 
they were killed, but I have not been present. As, for instance, one 
morning in the embassy news was brought of the killing of the liberal 
minister of finance in the Kerensky government, Mr. Shingaryov, 
who had been a little doctor in south Russia and had come up to the 
Duma had learned state finances and had been one of those who 
fought officials of the old régime in putting their schemes through of 
getting money for the Czar’s favorites. This man was arrested and 
was lying in the prison of Peter and Paul with another of the Keren- 
sky ministers, Kokoshkin, who was ill, and they allowed him and 
another man to go to the hospital of the Liteiny Prospect. Into 
that hospital one night at 11 o’clock armed men got by the guards and 
got up to the room of these men and shot them in their beds as they 
Tay there. 

That story came to the embassy on Sunday morning and was not 
believed, and so I went, at the special request of the ambassador, to 
the hospital on the Liteiny and personally passed through the crowd 
and into the morgue and passed along by the marble slabs in the 
morgue and stopped before the slab on which lay the body of Mr. 
Shingaryov, and next to him this other man, and, knowing him per- 
sonally, I readily identified his body and went back and reported. 
Such things I have no desire, as I say, to tell. I have no desire to 
tell thrilling stories, but of such incidents I can call to mind a good 
many. 

Maj. Humes, Are you familiar with any atrocities of the kind com- 
mitted against women? Did you come in contact with anything of 
that kind? 

Mr. Huntineron. No. Personally, the only atrocities that I know 
of, the only mistreatment that I know of on the violent scale, I know 
from the town of Irkutsk, from the actions of the guards on entering 
certain houses there to loot, and who pretty roughly handled the 
women, but did not kill them. I believe there are undoubtedly such 
cases, but I, personally, have not seen them. 

Maj. Humes. Proceed with the economic matters. 

Mr, Huntineron. The keynote is entire absence of production. 
That is why I am mystified, sometimes, when I read accounts that 
production is going on well. There must be entire lack of produc- 
tion, because there is not only lack of discipline but lack of material. 
The government is founded on demagogy, and theretore has not been 
able to work constructively. We have tried to work with them con- 
structively on a number of occasions. We tried, for instance, to feed 
the city of Moscow from the Volga, and had practically a plan for 
doing that under the International Red Cross when Trotsky blocked 
that, because, for some reasons of his own, he feared it would react 
unfavorably upon his régime. Besides the lack of real administra- 
tive ability amongst these men, there is also the constant additional 
difficulty that they are not interested in building, but they are inter- 
ested primarily in propagating. 

Propagation of their doctrines is the prime idea. The prime idea 
is to get these doctrines propagated, to get the social revolution, as 
they see it, throughout the world, and then do your constructing. Such 
constructing as they have conducted to-day at home has been only 
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such as was forced on them or such as they wanted to do for the 
effect on the outside world. Now they are constantly trying to evince 
that their construction is a success. They are not, from a normal 
man’s standpoint, capable of constructive work. What constructive 
work is done, is done by neutral people whom they employ on occa- 
sion; as, for instance, an engineer friend of mine in the ministry 
of railways, whom they appointed director of transportation. He 
found it impossible to keep on with them, because when he issued 
any orders that were not satisfactory to the workmen they were not 
obeyed. And when he went to the soviet, which guaranteed him aid 
and protection—even going so far as to say they would shoot people 
who did not obey, because they were bound to put the country in 
shape and Mr. Lenine said that production was what was needed— 
when he went to them they were afraid of the people in his offices, 
and these people appealed to demagogy and said that they would 
not stand to haye this or that measure put through, and the soviets, 
of course, gave in. Having founded their power on demagogy, they 
could not do otherwise. They would gladly have made use of us 
and of other foreigners. 3 

The foreigner, as a rule, has had a better chance than a Russian. 
Among the foreigners there were clever men and trained. Some of 
them in Russia are some of the cleverest men in the world. The 
Bolsheviks made offers of “ cooperation” to the American Embassy, 
and wanted men for constructive work. This was in December, a 
month after they had been in power, and they would promise any- 
thing. They wanted to get experts from America. They knew 
that the people were very badly disciplined, and they thought if we 
would send special men to help them build up their new socialistic 
state, they would punish workmen or peasants who would not obey 
them. They were bound to have discipline and were bound to have 
the work done. Unfortunately, like all the rest of it, it does not get 
beyond words and the paper that it is printed on. 

Senator Woxcorr. According to their program, if people do not 
do like they want, shoot them; if they will not work, shoot them; 
if they will not work to suit them, shoot them? 

‘Mr, Huntineron. Yes; but that is all, of course, because a great 
good is coming out of all this; and the fact that a few hundred people 
are killed, in their minds does not mean anything. 

Senator Wotcorr. Yes; of course, the worst tyrants that ever 
lived always appealed to the ultimate good in their behalf. 

Maj. Humes. What about the production of raw materials? 

Mr. Huwttneton. As to the basic raw materials like coal, for in- 
stance, European Russia is not well provided with coal, to begin 
with. Coal has been in the Ukraine, and they have juggled with the 
transportation and juggled the situation with the Ukraine so that 
there is none coming from there. 

The petroleum came from the Caueasus, but they brought about 
a political situation and an industrial situation in Baku by which no 
more petroleum is produced, and petroleum no longer comes up the 
Volga. 

Ag for cotton, on account of the conditions in Turkestan, where the 
social war has been going on, and especially on account of the local 
religions and tribes there, cotton production has been very low, so 
that they have not cotton. 
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Food there is considerable of, in various points. There was food 
in the south of Russia. There is food in the north of Caucasus. 
There is food in Siberia, But the political situation which they have 
brought about and the breakdown of transportation have made it 
impossible to tap that food; and more than that, there is food in the 
hands of peasants, and would be more—that is the chief difficulty— 
but their treatment of the peasants has made it impossible for them 
to get. any food into the towns. The peasants will not give up the 
food, in the first place, because no goods are exchanged, nothing but 
money, and money is valueless. In the second place, they will not 
give it up at the fixed prices, which bear no relation to the other 
things which they have to buy. 

In Siberia, where there was much food, but under the Bolshevik 
régime I have been in towns where it was very difficult to obtain, and 
yet close outside of those towns there was plenty of food, but the 
peasants did not bring it in, We had meat brought to our house in 
Irkutsk by a peasant girl who had raised the calf and killed it and 
brought it in to sell. She was stopped by a Red Guard, who took the 
calf away from her. She said that she was a peasant girl, and she 
said, “I am going to take this calf in and sell this meat.” She said. 
“Tam a poor girl, and J am going to sell this meat.” The Red Guard 
said, “ You will have to sell it to me and you will have to sell it at the 
normal, set price for meat.” She refused to do this, and the result 
was a battle of words between her brother, who happened to be fairly 
good sized, and herself, and this man; so that faally the calf, in that 
instance, was given up, and we ate it. 

Maj. Humes. Go on with any other phase of the economic situa- 
tion that you have in mind and are familiar with. 

Mr. Huwtineton. Evidently here it is very difficult for people 
living under normal circumstances, as we do, to make any picture of 
life there. In the towns like Petrograd and Moscow, as soon as you 
come into them you immediately mark a strangeness. In Petrograd, 
in September, the town in the first place was very empty. As many 
people had gone away as could. The streets, which are very wide 
and fine, were almost empty. A sorrowful aspect over the whole 
place was very terrible. When I arrived there J fortunately had 
food with me, as every one else had. Everyone brought his food. 
An old servant of the house where I lived offered to share her one- 
eighth of a pound of black bread with me, so that T had a chance to 
see how big that portion was. 

As far as the theaters are concerned, it is often urged that the 
theater is an amusement place, and as the theaters are running, life 
there must be normal. } can only say that some of my principal 
lessons in the Russian language were taken from one of the best actors 
there—one of the second-rate actors, I mean, who never played the 
first ré6le—of the Alexander Theater of Petrograd, and that he was 
heart-broken over the whole matter, and recounted to me the reaction 
of all his actor friends to it, and I was able in the theater afterwards 
to see the reaction on the performance of these people. These theaters, 
like the Art Theater of Moscow, which is perhaps the cleverest in the 
world, seen in 1918 and seen in 1917 were two different pictures; and 
doubtless the people act in order to get bread, but there is no heart 


in it. 
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Senator Overman. What is the normal size of Petrograd? 

Mr. Huntixcron. Petrograd and Moscow are nearly the same 
size—2,000,000 apiece. Population in war time swelled by the influx 
of refugees. 

Senator Overman. When you left there, how many people were 
left in Petrograd ? 

Mr. Huntincron. I do not know, I have seen and heard esti- 
mates, but I have no way to tell except by the general aspect of the 
town and the lack of people on the streets;'no more movement, no 
life, no “ go” about it; the shops, many of them, boarded up. 

Senator Overman. Did the people leave the city on account of the 
terror? 

Mr, Hunrrneron. Terror and lack of food. 

Senator Overman. It is so in Moscow also? 

Mr. Hontixeron. Moscow was a little better placed, because Mos- 
cow is nearer the center of the country and it has more railroad 
lines running into it, and is nearer the food-producing area. When I 
speak of the better class of people I do not refer to the old court, 
necessarily, at all. The favorite comparison is made now as if Russia 
was only in two parts, the old court and the new Bolsheviks, and as if 
the Bolsheviks had made the Russian revolution, which they did not; 
but it was made by those people, liberal people of all kinds, people 
who have been fighters against the old régime in bygone days. 

Senator Overman. Where did those better people go; where did 
the merchants and bankers and men of substance go when they left 
the city? 

Mr. Hunrineron. Most of them ran to Scandinavia. Some of 
them went to the Ukraine, some of them into the Baltic Provinces, 
which at that time were better places. Some ran to Finland, but that 

‘ot difficult because the Finns did not want more people over there. 
They had too little food themselves. 

The better class, the richer class, including some of the wealthiest: 
elass, whom Lenine thought he had broken, are to-day to be found 
in Copenhagen, London, Paris, living along quite all right, while 
some of the finest of the old Liberals and strugglers are living in 
Moscow in apartments, like some friends of mine there, not knowing 
when they will have to get out of the apartment; having people 
thrust on them; being peremptorily told that this and that man will 
come and live with them to-morrow; and on their saying, “ We have 
not any room; every room is occupied,” being told, “ Well, you will 
have to double up.” They may never have seen this man, but that 
makes no difference. One has no personal liberty, And then, as 
they have grown more desperate the terror has increased, and there 
comes the constant risk that one’s life may be taken. 

Maj. Humes. Have you any idea how many of those people came 
to this country ? 

Mr. Huntrneron. I think comparatively few came to this coun- 
try, because it was very difficult to get passports, very difficult to 
get out—to get out through the west pa To get out through the 

ate running from Petrograd to Stockholm you had to get a passport 
Frec the Swedes before you could leave Russia, because Sweden had 
a rationing of food and did not want to take refugees, and if you 
could get your passport from ..merica, then you took it to the 
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Swedish and Norwegian authorities, and then with those and a 
Bolshevik passport you could presumably leave and get away if you 
could pass the German blockade on the Baltic Sea on the way across. 

It is rather interesting, since the international point of view of 
these people does not seem to be comprehended here, and the fact 
that they worked for an international movement, to recount the story 
of how Mr. Ransome went to Stockholm. He is an English writer 
of very considerable brilliance and he was in very close relation with 
the Bolshevik government. I have not seen him doing so, but some: 
of our Americans reported to me seeing him in the Bolshevik foreign 
office chatting and shaking hands with the German representatives. 
That, of course, was perfectly in line with his creed, which he never 
denied, so far as I know, of being an internationalist and not recog- 
nizing the German as his enemy. 

He came to the Swedish consul general one day in Moscow and 
asked the consul general for a passport—to visé his Bolshevik pass- 
port; not his usual passport, but his Bolshevik courier’s passport; 
that is, the passport of a courier carrying documents, which covers 
the courier and the documents in a sealed bag, which he carries. He 
did not show his British passport. He had a Bolshevik passport. 
He asked for a visé on this. The Swedish consul general Jooked at 
him and said, “Why, you are an Englishman.” “He said, “ Yes.” 
He said, “ There is no use my viséing your passport. You will get 
on that boat and they (the Germans) will put you off at Helsingfors,” 
which was the prominent point where their boats stopped. “They 
will take you off the boat there.” He said, “No; they will not.” 
The consul general said, “I am not going to make a fool of myself 
and visé your passport.” Ransome came again and was refused in 
the same way. The consul general said there was no use to talk 
about it. He said, “ You will be arrested. I do not care to be foolish 
about it.” 

Finally he came a third time, and he had with him Mr. Karl Radek, 
who was the representative of the Bolshevik foreign commissariat 
in charge of western European affairs, whose name has prominently 
figured in the Bolshevik group in Germany recently as directing 
their operations or advising with them. Mr. Radek told the Swedish 
consul general that they wanted Mr. Ransome’s passport viséd. He 
was told by the consul general, “ It is useless for me to do that. The 
Germans will take him off, with a passport viséd. They know he 
is an Englishman.” Mr. Radek said, “You leave that to us. Mr. 
Ransome is going out to the outside, to tell the truth about our 
work.” This is rather interesting, at a time, of course, when no 
messages for any of the allied countries could pass out, nor could 
the newspaper correspondents pass out except at great risk, through 
underground channels; yet to tell the truth about their movement 
Mr. Ransome was being sent by the Bolsheviki, and on his voyage 
to co guaranteed against capture by the Germans, to. do this 
work, 

Senator Wotcort. As a sequel to that, did Mr. Ransome—I do 
not know anything about the man, but did he get out with the 
rest of the world? 

Mr. Huntineron. Yes; he got out into Stockholm. I do not 
know where he is now. In Stockholm, I suppose he is. 
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Senator Woxcorr. Do you know whether he is writing any arti- 
eles for the papers for publication? 

Mr. Hontineton. Yes; I think so. 

Senator Worncorr. Any that are being published in this conntry? 

Mr. Huntrneton. Yes; he is a very interesting writer. 

Senator Worcorr, From what you say, we are entitled to say that 
anything Mr. Ransome puts out in this country over his name is 
the expression of an agent of this Bolshevik bunch of people in 
Russia? 

Mr. Huntincron, It is certainly the expression of a man whom 
they regard as a good propagandist, or interpreter of their spirit 
and work; yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. Have you seen any of his articles in this 
country? 

Mr. Huntineron. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Overman. Have you observed in this country, sinee your 
return, any Bolshevik propaganda going on—any appearance of it 
in this country ? 

Mr. Huntrneron. I have been here a short time, and I have made 
very little study of the matter up to this time, since I have been 
mostly engaged with the organization of my own work, which is 
Russian-American ‘rade relations, preparing for the future. It 
seems to me, though, that this is not a case for fine-drawn distinc- 
tions. If it be urged that the Bolshevik Government is honest 
and fair and trne, if it be urged by speakers here that it be 
recognized and dealt with, when yon had read to you this morn- 
ing that its object is to upset every government in the world—to 
urge people to have such friendly relations with it is tantamount to 
urging them to have relations with an agency which contemplates 
their ultimate destruction. Unless it has repealed and taken back 
these principles which it has, all along. been enunciating (of which 
I do not know), by actual design or favorable consideration and the 
condoning of the terror it seems to me one makes it easier for these 
same people to then spread the doetrines which they preach, and 
which there is no hypocrisy about, it being a matter of public record 
in our country and other countries. 

Senator Overman. Did you notice, when yon were over there, any 
effort to make propaganda of these and other doctrines in other 
countries? 

Mr. Hunrincton. Constantly. That is the chief thing they have 
tried to do—the chief thing they have done up to this time. 

Senator Worcorr. Are you going to some other subject now, 
Major? 

Maj. Huxms. I was going to take that right up. 

Are you familiar with any particular instances where the agencies 
of the Bolsheviki régime went into neutral countries for the purpose 
of carrying their propaganda, financed from Russia? 

Mr. Huntineton. When I was in Sweden in September, it was 
brought to my attention by a Socialist friend, who arrived on a boat 
from Petrograd, that the former commissar of finance, Mr. Gukovsky, 
had come on that boat with a young lady, and Mr. Gukovsky had 
18 trunks and the young lady was reported to have had three, 
and the chief contents of the trunks, or one of the chief articles 
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contained in the trunks, was said to be upward of 60,000,000 rubles of 
old currency, or at least currency printed on the dies of the old 
régime—the fine old bills. Those bills were worth in Stockholm at 
that time, where there was a considerable market, about 52/100 of a 
Swedish crown, depending upon the market, whereas the new so- 
called Kerensky money, printed fron the new designs, was only 
41/100 of a crown. The small shin plaster “ kerenki,” in denomina- 
tions of 20 and 40 rubles, brought about 30/100 of a Swedish crown, 

Maj. Humes. What is the money of the Bolsheviki régime worth, 
then? 

Mr. Huntinerton. -At that rate, that quantity of money would rep- 
resent something like 30,000,000 Swedish crowns, or by the exchange 
of that day, about 10,000,000 American dollars, for propaganda pur- 

OSes. 
“ Senator Overman. For Bolshevik propaganda? 

Mr. Huntrneron. For propaganda purport: For propaganda 
purposes in Sweden they had a legation. I did not go into it, but 
of course many people have been in it. They had there a score of 
people. 

In Copenhagen they had another such legation. In Bergen they 
had their agent; but chiefly in Copenhagen and Stockholm they had 
large legations that were steadily at work all’ the time putting out 
propaganda into the Swedish and Danish nations, with the idea of 
catching the workmen in those countries. 

Senator Overman. Do you know of any effort in this country? 

Mr. Huntineron. I have iiade very little study of it, sir; but there 
ure appearing lately, apparently in the last few days, journals which 
Thave seen, which certainly advocate a very friendly attitude toward 
the Bolshevik, in which certain articles, written by them, appeared. 
As, for instance, a journal called “Phe Liberator,” in which an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Lenine appeared; and others like that, advocating their 
system, have appeared. 

Senator Overman. Ié seems from what you say that they have a 
large fund ontside of Russia for this propaganda work in order to 
overturn all the governments of the world. 

Mr. Hunrtneron. That is my understanding. 

Senator Overwan. Do you think they go into England and Ger 
many also, with their propaganda ? 

Mr. Hontrneron. I know that they have been in Germany, work 
ing as hard as they can. In England they are working, yes, too. 

enetae Overman. And in France? 

Mr, Hunrmeron. Yes; oh, yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. Coming back to this man Ransome—what is his 
full name? 

Mr. Huntrxeton. I think his first name is Arthur. I do not know 
any other name. 

Senator Woxcorr. It runs in my mind, in a rather hazy way, that 
T have seen some articles in newspapers in this country by that man. 

Mr. Hunmineton. He wrote for the New York Times, for a serv- 
ice in which they were partakers, and for a long time, I was told by 
one of their editors, they printed his articles because they thought 
they were interesting and because it gave the other side of the story. 
They said they used to print them and put a headline over them 
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explaining who he was. I have never seen that. I was not here at 
that period. 

Senator Woxcorr. He came out of Russia when? 

Mr. Honrixcron. I could get the exact date, perhaps, out of a 
diary or a notebook. I should think it was in July. 

Senator Woxcorr. In 1918? 

Mr. Huntrxeron. Yes; maybe in August. 

Senator Worcorr. Apparently the Russian Bolshevik official who 
induced the Swedish consul to visé his passport had some connection 
with the German authorities which was of such nature that this 
man Ransome would be allowed to go on to his destination, showing 
that there was some connection between the Bolsheviks and some- 
body in Germany. Were the Spartacans at that particular time in 
the ascendancy in Germany? 

Mr. Huntrneroy. No; the change in Germany had not taken 
place. Their relations were founded upon a treaty of peace and 
comity. 

Senator Woxucorr. Oh. yes; that was in July, 1918. Of course, 
that was before the armistice? 

Mr. Hoxrtxeron. Yes. That treaty was with the Imperial Ger- 
man Government. 

Senator Wotcorr. The Kaiser was still on the throne? 

Mr. Huntixeron. Yes. 

Senator Overman. They carried the red flag. That is what it 
means, “the Reds”? Is that what these Bolsheviks carry? 

Mr. Huntincron. The flag is, of course, simply of the socialist 
revolution. 

Senator Overman. It is simply revolutionary ? 

Mr. Huntineton. Yes. 

Senator Overman. Do the socialists carry it. also? 

Mr, Huntixeron. Yes. 

Senator Overman. And do the I. W. W. carry it, also? 

Mr. Huntrneron. Yes. 

Senator Overman. The I. W. W. have a red flag. the Bolsheviks 
have a red flag, and the socialists have a red flag. What does that 
all mean—the red flag? Is it just an emblem of revolution? 

Mr. Hunzixetoy. It means not always the same thing. 

Senator Overman. On the railroads something like that means 
danger ahead. On automobiles, in the rear, it means danger. 

Mr. Huwttneron. In the case of the Bolsheviks it means interna- 
tionalism without regarding nationality, and the spirit of the social 
revolution throughout the world. 

Senator Overman. What does it mean with the socialists? 

Mr. Huntrneton. In the case of the socialists, in the case of the 
honest socialists, as far as I understand it—of course I am defining 
it as an outsider—it means a symbol of the emancipation of society 
which they hope to achieve by honest methods. 

Senator Overman. What does it mean in the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Huntineron. I do not know about the I. W. W. I have not 
been in contact with that organization. 

Senator Overman. Is it not very significant that all these asso- 
ciations have the same flag, the red flag? 
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Mr. Hountrxeron. That has oceurred to me, but I have not fol- 
lowed it. 

Senator Ovurman. That they all should adopt one flag, is not that 
significant ? 

Maj. Humes, At the time of the Ransome incident, is it not trne 
that the Bolshevik government had an ambassador in Germany ¢ 

Mr, Huntrneton. Oh, yes; they had—— 

Maj. Humes. That was after the treaty of peace, and they were: 
officially represented in Germany ? 

Mr. Huntineron. Yes; they were in friendly relations with Ger- 
many. There was no reason in the world why they should not have 
relations with Germany after the signing of the treaty of peace with 
them. 

Maj. Humus. So that they were at that time on friendly terms 
with the German Government and in touch with the German Gov- 
ernment through their diplomatic service? 

Mr. Hunrineron. Oh, yes. , 

Senator Overman. Do you know what sort of flag the nihilists 
have? Is that a red flag also? 

Mr. Huntrnoron. I do not know. 

Senator Overman. And how about the anarchists? 

Mr. Hountrneron, The anarchists have a black flag. 

Senator Woxcorr. Do you know whether or not there are any 
speakers or writers in this country who are acting in the interests of 
this world-wide Bolshevik movement? 

Mr. Huwtineton. I do not know. J only can tell anything at ail 
by reading the speeches and contributions of people in the press, and 
where they appear to be not only friendly to the Bolshevik govern- 
ment, but to desire that it be aided and helped; and either they do 
this in ignorance or they do it hoping that the ideals of the so-called 
soviet government will be realized in this country or other coun- 
tries where they may be working. , 

Senator Worcort. At all events, ‘you do see in the public prints in 
this country, at one time and another, things that are entirely in 
harmony with these Bolshevik expressions? 

Mr, Huntrneton. Yes. 

Senator Overman. Did you go to this meeting at Poli’s Theater 
that people have been talking about? 

Mr. Huntrneton. Yes. 

Senator Overuan. Was that speaking there in line with that? 

Mr. Huntincrox, What was done there was very definite. There 
were two speakers, a gentleman and a lady, who each one in his 
own way handled this question, and who spoke from experience in 
Russia, and who praised the movement there, and who justified its 
activities there. 

Senator Overman. Were they American citizens? 

Mr. Huntineton. I think so. 

Senator Worcorr. They had just come from Russia? 

Mr. Hunneton.- I do not know how lately. I do not know the 
exact date of their arrival here; within a few months, I think. 

Senator Wotcorr. My recollection is that that mecting was a 
meeting that was called for the nurpose of telling the people hera 
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in the Capital the truth about Russia. Was not that the express 
purpose of the meeting? 

Mx. Huntrncron. That was the caption in the newspaper adver- 
tisement. 

Senator Woxcorr. They used the same phrases exactly as were 
employed by the Bolshevik man over in Russia when he was inducing 
the Swedish consul to visé the passport of Mr. Ransome, who, ac- 
cording to the Bolsheviki, was going out into the world to tell the 
truth about Russia? 

Mr. Hunrrneron. Yes. 

Maj. Huxrms. Were you present at that meeting? 

Mr. Hunrixeron. In Washington, here? 

Maj. Humes. Yes. 

Mr. Hunrixeron. Yes, sir. 

Maj. Huss. What do you say as to the statements made by those 
persons being the truth about Russia? 

Mr. Huntrneron. Well, I took careful note of many of them, and 
it seemed to me that, in:the light of my own knowledge, they were 
not trne, at all. What this was founded on, whether on poor obser- 
vation or ignorance of the subject or willful misrepresentation, I do 
not know: but I do not believe that the audience heard the truth 
about Russia. 

Maj. Hoss. Do you or do you not know, as a fact, that the man 
who spoke on that occasion came to this country purporting to offi- 
cially represent the Bolshevist government ? i 

Mr. Hunrrvcrox. I do not know. I have heard that, but I do not 
know of my own knowledge. 

Maj. Humes. Do you know from your own knowledge of an at- 
tempt made, while yon were in Russia, by an emissary of the Bol- 
shevist government to present credentials of the Bolshevist gov- 
ernment in this country? 

Mr. Hustrxeton. I know of it simply because of having been em- 
ployed in the American Emba that there was a request made by 
the Bolshevik commisar of foreign affairs, the date of which I do not 
recall, since it was not my business—it was told to me as a matter of 
interest only by another whose business it was—to accredit Mr. John 
oe as consul general of the people's soviet government in New 

ork. 

Senator Overman. Is he the man that is interned now? 

Maj. Humxs. No; he has been indicted. 

Senator Wotcorr. Was it his wife that was at this meeting, speak- 


ing? : 

Mr. Hontineron. I understand so. 

Senator Woncorr. Did she call herself Mrs. Reed? 

Maj. Humes. No; Louise Bryant was the name she went by here. 

Senator Wotcorr. She is the wife, then, of an aspirant to the 
office of consul of the Bolsheviki? 

Senator Overman. Did she speak here? 

Maj. Humes. Yes, sir; under the name of Louise Bryant. 

Senator Overman. I noticed a communication in that document 
you had, from John Reed? 

Maj. Humes. Yes. 

Senator Overman. And there is one from Lenine. 
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Maj. Humes. Can you point out some of the erroneous statements 
that were made by these two speakers at the meeting in question? I 
do not want to go over their addresses in detail, but just as you think 
of them, just the high spots. 

Mr. Hontineton. If that would be of value, I have notes, but not 
with me, on that. I could take those up if it should be thought de- 
sirable to do so. 

Maj. Humes. I do not know whether the committee would care to 
take that up in detail or not. 

Mr. Hunttneron. I think it is rather long. 

Senator Overman. I think he has told generally about it—that 
it is the Bolshevik doctrine that they are preaching there, and it is 
not true. 

Maj. Humes. You stated a few moments ago that the Bolsheviki 
were represented in Germany by an ambassador. What other coun- 
try received ambassadors or ministers? 

Mr. Hunrrxeron. They had relations with the neutral Seandi- 
navian countries, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, and they also had 
relations with Holland and Switzerland. Holland’s minister has 
left, and the Swedish minister and all the consular officers have been 
recalled, and I understand the Norwegian also, and it has since ap- 
peared in the papers that the Danish minister appeared in Paris at 
the peace conference. ‘The papers also stated that the Swiss minister 
had some.-difficulty in getting away. I can not say whether he has 
finally left or not. 

Senator Overman. Do you know whether this Bolshevik moye- 
ment is in Switzerland, Norway, and Denmark 

Mr. Honrineron. They are all free countries, all democratic 
countries, and from time immemorial Switzerland has been a country 
in Europe where people might say what they liked, and take refuge, 
and these people have enjoyed Switzerland’s hospitality like many 
others. 

Senator Overman. Is there an effort to infuse that doctrine among 
the Swiss? 

Mr. Hunrineton. Most decidedly. 

Maj. Humes. You said something with reference to graft in 
Russia. What do you know about the question of graft in the pres- 
ent régime? . 

Mr. Hontineron. Well, I can only repeat the words of a business 
man who was trying to do business there. When I asked him that 
question, he stated he had never found it so expensive to do business 
as now. Asa matter of fact, the places in the ministry, or so-called 
commissariats, are filled by chance men, and these men are changed 
often, and lots of times these men are simply men who have never had 
much opportunity in. life, and therefore perhaps have not built up 
strong characters or principles, and also because they think they may 
need the money. As a matter due to the lack of morality, and an 
anarchical condition, the use of money for such purposes is very fre- 
quent and usual. 

Senator Ovrrman. Was not that so under the old régime, that there 
was bribery and corruption ? 

Mr. Hountrneron. There always has been in Russia, which par- 
takes of the Orient in that way, but never to such an extent as now. 
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Senator Overman. If you wanted things done you would have to 
grease them? 

Mr. Hunrixetoy. Yes: but strangely enough under the monarchy 
the bargain was observed, and if the grease had been given, as a rule 
it was thoroughly standardized—if you will overlook my apparent 
eynicism—and- the promise that was given was kept, while at present 
people have no hesitancy in accepting inoney and turning on the 
giver, which seems to be a little worse than the other, although 
neither is defensible. The difficulty under the old régime was the 
oriental character of the people, and was in many places also due 
to the low pay of the government officials, who came to regard these 
fees which they receiv ed asa part of their income. An official i in the 
uiinistry of commerce, we will say, through whose hands certain 
applications and papers passed, and who by § signing a paper quickly 
could forward it and get a matter through, instead of the slow prog- 
ress it usually made. would accept a fee for it, salving his con- 
science by saying that he ought to receive it from the government, 
and since they did not pay it he would take it from these men. 

Senator Worcorr. Coming back to this Washington meeting for a 
moment. You say you were down there and took notes. While 
there was praise of the soviet government of Russia, was there or 
not any criticism or denunciation of our form of government in this 
country ? 

Mr. Henarserox. I was at the meeting from 2 o'clock until about 
half past 4. That was the period of the two speeches and of the 
introduction-. There was no more criticism of our form of govern- 
ment in that time, as far as the introducer or the speakers were 
concerned, than would be usual in a political discussion on their 
part. During the period I was there the criticism was only by 
unplication; that is, they defended and advocated and urged aid for 
and consideration for, and justified, a government whose avowed 
purpose is to overthrow ours. They did not, during the time 
I was there, say anything directly about the overthrow of the Goy- 
ernment. 

Senator Worcorr, Doctor, do you know anything of an incident or 
a rather gruesome thing that ‘occurred in ‘Russia that had to do 
with throwing some dukes or grand dukes down into a well and 
fir ag hand grenades i in on them? 
oe ts sctos. There was a thing of that kind reported in the 
Ural “Mount: ins, in the city of Ekaterinburg, which is a sort of 
capita] in the Urals. a city of some size, and a mining center. It was 
in this city that the Czar and his family were confined. Also grand 
dukes had been confined there, and somé others at times. The letter, 
written in November by an American business man, who was there, 
states it as a fact that this was done, and that the bodies were re- 
covered. That is all I know. 

Senator Wercurr. How many of them were thrown in there? 

My. Hounrrxeros. I do not know. 

Senator Woxcorr, Was it into a well that the letter stated they 
were thrown? 

Mr. Hunmecton. Yes, sir, 

Senator Worcorr, And hand grenades thrown on them? 

My. Hexarserox. Thrown on them: yes. 
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Senator Woxcorr. And all of them killed in there? 

Mr. Hunrineton. Yes; that was the account. 

Senator Overman. How is the treatment of women and children? 

Mr. Hunameron, Why, nothing special. The Bolshevik theory of 
government, which has got all the liberal innovations—the good with 
the bad, all kinds, of course—is the equal rights of women. 
The practice is all right toward them as far as any attention is 
paid at all to the women and children, except the women and 
children of the former so-called upper classes, who are consid- 
ered as class enemies and who may be let alone or who may be 
arrested. The Official Gazette of September, 5, which I did not read 
this morning but of which you have a copy, said that they arrested 
Kerensky'’s wife and children as hostages. There are reports that 
the children have been killed. I could not state. 

Senator Overman. They regarded men and women as equals, and 
if they imposed cruelties on men they treated the women the same 
way, taking the property away from them? 

Mr. Hunvineron. Certainly, as far as that is concerned. 

Senator Overman. ‘They made no difference with women, either 
for or against? 

Mr. Huntixeton. No; except that the women come less in con- 
tact with them from the fact of having more to do at home. They 
come under the tyranny; as friends of mine did who were called 
before a commissar and were told that they must take men into 
their quarters to live there; and they may be embarrassed by them 
living in small places, and not being able to be shut off from people 
whom they have never seen. I do not know of anything besides that, 
out of my personal knowledge. I know—not personally, but by 
an account given by another—that in Moscow many women were im- 
prisoned, and in a particular instance a Russian lady in whose 
honse a British diplomatic representative lived, was in the same 
prison and described the conditions. That is all I know of any par- 
ticular case. 

Senator Ovrrman. Is there any considerable number of women in 
the army over there? 

Mr. Huxtinxcron. No, sir, There was the so-called women’s bat- 
talion under the government of Kerensky, which doubtless repre- 
sented on their part, or at least of part of them, a noble striving, and 
on the part of others a spirit of adventure; but it had no material 
weight in the scale at all. 

Senator Overman. There was not any considerable number ? 

Mr. Hunrineron. No, sir. 

Senator Overman. Any questions, Major? 

Maj. Humes. I have no other questions at this time. 

Senator Overman. We are very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Etuntrneton. If there is anything else that I can tell you, L 
am at your disposal. 

Senator Overman. Thank you. If we need any other testimony, 
we shall call on you. . 

Now, is there any other witness that you can put on this after- 
noon? 

Maj. Humes. Yes, sir; Mr. Harper. 
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(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Maj. Homes. Mr. Harper, where do you live? 

Mr. Harper. Chicago. 

Maj. Howes. In what business or profession are you engaged? 

Mr. Harper. I am a teacher in the University of Chicago. 

Maj. Humes. Have you during a number of years past given 
special attention to Russia and to Russian conditions and Russian 
history? 

Mr. Harper. My special topic of study has been Russia. My 
official title in the university is assistant professor of Russian lan- 
guage and institutions. I have devoted the major, portion of my 
time during the last 15 years to the study of Russian institutions, 
Russian history. and Russian political movements. ; : 

Maj. Humes. How much time have you spent in Russia during 
that period? 

Mr. Harrrr. An aggregate, I should say, of about four years, but 
it has been spread out. I have been able to go to Russia frequently 
by arrangements with the university or other institutions with which 
Thaye been connected. I have made to Russia 12 visits, varying in 
‘length from two to six months. 

Maj. Humes. When were you last in Russia? 

My. Harerr. In 1917. T arrived in Russia the end of June, 1917, 
and left the end of September of that same year, 1917. 

Maj. Humes. That was during the so-called Kerensky régime? 

Mr. Harver. Yes. I arrived when Prince Lvoff was still prime 
minister of the first provisional government. 

Maj. Huares. Have you during the last few years been in the 
service of the Government in connection with any Russian work? 

Mr. Harper. I have not been in the service of the Government in 
the sense of being officially appointed as a Government official or at- 
tached officially to an embassy, but in my last two visits to Russia. in 
1916 and 1917, I offered my services to the ambassador, and my 
services were used occasionally as an interpreter. But I have had no 
official connection with the Government in the sense of being ap- 
pointed to a definite task or being paid for a definite piece of work. 

Maj. Homes. Now, Professor, will you outline the changes in the 
Government of Russia, commencing with the overthrow of the mon- 
archical government, the different forms of government, and the the- 
ories of government of the different régimes? 

Mr. Harper. The form of government before the revolution was 
somewhat ciflicult to define in our terms. 

Maj. Homes. What do you mean by revolution? 

Mr. Harper. Before the revolution of March, 1917. The head of 
the state was an emperor so that we cal] it a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment. The fundamental laws, what would be our Constitution, 
spoke of him as an autocrat, There had been instituted since 1905 a 
representative elective assembly, the Duma, elected not by direct suf- 
frage, but elected on a system of elections by which all groups of the 
population were represented, though not in proportion to their 
number. It was in that sense a representative body. It had legisla- 
tive functions, but it did not have much control over the adminis- 
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tration. In view of the fact that they had a legislature elected, it 
was technically called a constitutional form of government, though 
in actual practice the parliament had very little independent voice 
in the affairs of the country. It had no control over the administra- 
tion. It did control legislation to a certain extent. 

This institution was introduced in 1905. From the very start there 
was conflict between what was called the government, that is the 
executive, and this legislative body. The first Duma sat only two 
months and was dissolved. The second Duma sat only two months 
and was dissolved, A change in the election law was introduced by 
which a larger share in the voting and dominant control of the elee- 
tions was secured to the landlord and manufacturing classes in the 
third Duma. 

Senator Wotcorr. That change in election law was made by 
whom? 

Mr. Harper. It was made by the sovereign, by the Emperor, and 
this was quite distinctly a coup d’état. Jt was an infringement of the 
constitution—the fundamental laws. 

Senator Woncorr. It was not made by the legislative body of the 
nation ? 

Mr. Harrer. No. It was made by the sovereign. 

Senator Worcorr. Had this Duma any real legislative power? 

Mr. Harper. In the fundamental law one clause read that no meas- 
ure could become a law without the sanction of the imperial council— 
which was an upper honse, half appointed and half elected—and the 
Imperial Duma. Various devices were used to get around that pro- 
vision. I will cite just one. In the fundamental law there was also 
a provision that in the event of emergency the administration, or 
executive could introduce a measure, and could apply that measure 
immediately, the provision being made, however, that within 60 
days after the reconvening of the legislature the measure must be, 
submitted to the legislature. 

Senator Woxcorr, Was it under the emergency provision that the 
Czar proclaimed the que in this election law that you spoke of? 

Mr. Harper. No; he did not. In the manifesto dissolving the 
second Duma and introducing the new electoral law, though I do not 
recall the words exactly, he pointed out that this second Duma had 
not proven worthy; that the system of election was faulty; and he 
appealed to his historic right to change the law. It was frankly a 
coup d'état. : 

This third Duma was elected, if I remember correctly, in 1907. It 
went through its full period of five years, but toward the end of 
its session, despite the fact that it had been elected under this new 
law which gave to the propertied classes the majority of the seats in 
the electoral colleges that elected the Duma—it was' an indirect. 
election—the Duma developed an oppositionary spirit. 

During the elections for the fourth Duma in 1912—I happened to 
be in Russia at the time—the administration was able, through 
its local officials, to exercise a very definite control over the elections, 
and the fourth Duma had even a larger majority of the landlord and 
manufacturing classes. They were politically the more conservative 
element of the community, and this election law was a very interesting 
law in that it definitely provided for representation of all groups of 
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the population. I avoid the word “class,” and call them groups— 
economic groups. The Russian community had been divided into 
economic groups very rigidly for a great many generations. The 
system of taxation was perhaps the most important factor behind this 
distribution of the population into economic groups. Roughly, a man 
who was a landlord owning a large estate would be in the landlord 
group; the manufacturer would be in the manufacturers’ group. 
There would also be the workmen group and the peasant group. 
Those were the largest groups. The clergy were also a group by 
themselves, the basis not being economic entirely, although to a cer- 
tain extent, because the clergy under the old régime received not 
only a salary but were assigned a certain amount of land, which the 
village priest either cultivated himself or had cultivated, and that 
wus part of his means of subsistence. 

This electoral law provided for the representation of each of thosa 
zroups. and it provided that the peasants must elect a peasant 
representative from their own number to this assembly. Without 
going into the detail of that law, the result was that one found in 
the fourth Duma, on the eve of the war, landlords, one found manu- 
facturers, one found peasants-—that is to say. men who came from the 
villages—and one found workmen who were elected under this elec- 
tora] system from the factories. In one sense it was a very repre- 
sentative body, in that all groups had their spokesman, the basis of 
the law being that workmen's interests could be represented only by 
workmen, and peasants’ interests by peasants. 

Theoretically, then, all groups were represented, and it was a ques- 
tion of the weight that the electoral law gave to each group. If I 
am not mistaken, of the 450 members of the Duma, only 18 or 14 
were workmen, and the peasants were about 80, one from each of 
the provinces, and some had slipped in in addition to the peasant 
deputies that had been elected under the provisions of the law from 
each province. Then the rest were professional men, men of the 
liberal professions, landlords or manufacturers, the landlord and 
manufacturing classes being given by the law a majority in the 
assenibhy. 

The fourth Duma worked with the government for the first 
period of its existence, but very early, before the war, there developed 
the conflict between the Duma, representing the beginning of con- 
stitutionalism in Russia, and the government. This conflict was 
very bitter on the eve of the war. The first reports from Russia 
after the declaration or outbreak of war in August, 1914, spoke of 
a session of the Duma that was called. The Duma was called. was 
convened in extraordinary session, and the reports of the speeches 
there showed that all the leaders of the various parties in the Duma— 
and there were social democrats and reactionaries—were going to 
drop their political strife in support of the government, and the 
Duma voted the war appropriations asked for by the government. 

When the war began to go against Russia, and members of the 
Duma saw the inefficiency with which the war was being conducted, 
they demanded a reconvening of the Duma, which took place in the 
early months of 1915, and at that-meeting it was clear that conflict 
was again developing between the Duma and the government, 
not on the basis of any internal political questions, but on the 
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basis of the acts and methods of the government in organizing 
the machinery for the prosecution of the war. This conflict took 
a sharper turn in the beginning of the second year of the war 
after the defeats and military disasters on the southwestern front, 
and in Poland particularly, and the Duma was convened but not 
allowed to sit for a yery long period. 

T left Russia. on my second visit since the outbreak of the war, in 
September, 1916, and by that date the conflict between the Duma and 
the government had become very definite, and those of us who 
were following that phase of the situation saw very many evidences 
pointing to an open conflict between the public, which was repre- 
sented with the limitations that I have indicated in this Duma, and 
the government, or administration, the ruling group. 

The history of the revolution, as given by Dr. Huntington, points 
out that during the period of the revolution itself, that firsi week. 
the Duma played a very important réle. and it was from the com- 
mittee of the Duma that the first provisional government was ap- 
pointed, in collaboration—that is, after consultation—with the lead- 
ers in these other institutions, the soviets, that emerged from the first 
days of the revolution. 

The first government after the revolution was the provisional goy- 
camment. It was called the provisional government, the word * pro- 
visional ~ indicating that it was not a permanent government, but 
provisional until the convening of a constituent assembly that would 
determine the form of government for Russia, This first provisional 
government was not in a technical and political sense responsible 
to anybody. It did not consider itself responsible to the Duma. 
This Duma committee had met during those first days of the 
revolution and selected this government, and continued to meet 
but veally as a private gathering. The Duma was not abolished. It 
was a very moot question as to what the status of the parliament of 
the old régime was after the revolution. The government was not 
responsible to these new institutions, the soviets, that had grown up, 
that had emerged with the revolution, institutions organized defi- 
nitely on the class basis, councils of workmen and soldiers and conn- 
cils of peasants. ' 

In the first provisional government there was one member who 
was at the same time the vice president of the central committee of 
the Petrograd council of workmen and soldiers’ deputies, which was 
the first of the councils to emerge, and that was Kerensky, but he 
was not in there as the representative of the council, and he was not 
technically responsible to the soviets. This first provisional govern- 
ment was, therefore, as its name indicated, a provisional government 
exercising a kind of supreme authority. One could hardly call ita 
dictatorship. but it was not responsible to any legislative body. It 
recognized the influence of the soviets as shown by the facts that 
in the second month of the revolution two members of the gov- 
ernment resigned largely because of the attitude and the criticisms 
of their policies and of their acts in the soviets. The soviets in- 
stituted themselves as the organization of what was known as the 
revolutionary democracy of the workmen, of the peasants, and of 
the soldiers. They did not pretend during those first two months 
of the revolution to exercise political power in the technical sense. 
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The resolution of the soviet executive council said definitely that 
they would support the provisional government so long as it clearly 
by its policies showed it was following a democratic line. The 
soviet constituted itself as a kind of watehdog over the provisional 
government. 

After the resignation of the two ministers of the first provisional 
government, because of the attitnde toward them of the soviets, the 
question of a frank coalition government in which should be repre- 
sented members of all parties, was taken up. and the nonsocialists in- 
sisted on the formation of what is generally known as and what was 
specifically called in Russia a coalition government, in which there 
should be representatives of all parties, socialists. nonsocialists. and 
the socialist members who were in this coalition government were 
also members of the soviet. 

Again, it was not a question of their being selected by the soviets. 
elected from the soviet to represent the soviets in the government. 
They merely recognized their personal responsibility to the soviet. 
and were constantly reporting to the soviet on their policies, appear- 
ing before the soviets. justifying their measures before the soviets. 
That was the coalition form’ of government that was introduced in 
June. It still called itself a provisional ; government, waiting for the 
constitnent assembly to determine the final form of government in 
Russia. There were later changes in the compoxition of the pro- 
visional government at moments of crisis. At such moments of crisis 
many persons would resign. and there were a whole series of crises 
from July on. Other members would be brought in. The coalition 
idea was maintained, however, wp to the time of the Bolsheviki coup 
état, there being in the provisional government always representa- 
tives of the two main political groups or tendencies. the nonsocialists 
and the socialists. ; 

We could hardly speak of that as a definite form of government. 
Tt wasa provisional form of government to carry the country through 
the first months until the constituent assembly could be convened. 

The revolution was in March. 1917. The date for the convening of 
the constituent assembly was fixed for September, 1917. That date 
was later postponed to December. 1917, the postponement being made 
when Kerensky, who was prime minister, saw that it would be impos- 
sible to conduct the election, not iecause no preparations had been 
made, but because the economic organization of the country had col- 
lapsed, and the war burdens and general disorganization of the coun- 
try. not produced hy the re olution entirely, but inherited from the 
old régime, made it impossible to carry out the reelections of Jocal 
government bodies which were to take place before the general elec- 
tions for the constituent assembly. 

In July and August they started to reelect, under a new law, the 
local government bodies, the municipal conncils, and what the Rus- 
sians call their provincial councils, somewhat similar to our county 
councils, local government in rural as opposed to urban com- 
munities. These elections took place in July and August. The = 
tem of election was universal suffrage. direct vote, pr portional repr 
sentation. These new bodies were to be elected on the basis of elec- 
tion lists that were prepared during the registration of those first 
months. Then, one of their first tasks was to be the verification of 
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the registration or election lists, so that on the basis of these verified 
election lists the election for the constituent assembly could take place. 

We often hear the statement that the provisional government delib- 
erately postponed the convening of the constituent assembly. I have 
personally felt that that statement was not a correct statement; that 
the reasons given for postponing were perfectly valid. The Kerensky 
government stated definitely, as I recall it, that it would be a mistake 
to sacrifice regularity of election in order to have the constituent 
assembly mieet a little earlier. Those of us who were there at the 
time saw the confusion of the country, and knew that when there 
had been elections in Russia before they had been on a class basis, 
the community having been divided into groups; that there neyer has 
heen held a general election; this was to have been the first general 
election in a country covering an enormous area and a large popula- 
tion. Taking those facts into consideration, I think that those of us 
who were there saw that it was a physical impossibility to have an 
election earlier, always having in mind the need for taking every 
precaution for the regularity of the elections. 

Tt was just on the eve of the elections for the constituent assembly 
that the Bolsheviki accomplished their coup (état. They had pre-. 
viously advocated frankly in their papers the overthrow of the pro- 
visional government and the passing of all power to the soviets. 
They were opposed to the idea of coalition, of cooperation between 
the socialists and nonsocialists. or, to use other terminology. be- 
tween the proletariat and the bourgeois elements. ‘They had op- 
posed the provisional government on principle. and they had at- 
tacked it specifically for certain policies, and they had advocated 
that the voviets take over all political authority. 

In the summery, in the time that I was there, the Bolsheviki did not 
definitely abandon the idea of a constituent assembly. It was some- 
times rather diftienlt to reconcile their attacks on the Government for 
postponing the constituent assembly with their other statement that 
all power should pass te the soviets, It would seem that their idea 
avas to play one against the other. By November it was evident that 
they had decided to play the first point of their program, the taking 
over of all power by the soviet, and that was what their coup d’état 
implied. The sovicts were to take over forcibly the government and 
organize definitely a dictatorship of the proletariat for the period of 
transition to a new order of society. what they now call a socialistic 
federated soviet republic. 

Senator Overman. Who devised that scheme? Was it Lenine or 
Trotsky, or more intelligent men than either of them? 

Mr. Harrrr. That would be difficult to say. The two most out- 
standing intellectual forces, the two deepest thinkers, the two best 
known because of their records, are the two men Lenine and Trotsky, 
men who have been known in Russian revolutionary circles for a good 
many years. 

Senator Woxcorr. Trotsky also? 

Mr. Harper. Trotsky also. He was known as an active and promi- 
nent participant in the revolution of 1905, that was referred to this 
morning, and Lenine was prominent in the revolutionary movement. 
Both of the men, because of conditions in Russia, had lived abroad, 
Both of them were writers and publicists, had written books, and had 
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contributed to—I believe they were even editors of—newspapers, 
organs representing the views of the Russian sociali: 

The publications of the Russian socialists had to be pr inted abroad 
during the last 15 or more years. There had developed from a 
very early period in Russian revolutionary movements. from the 
fifties of the last century, what is known as the foreign press of 
Russia, publications in Russian published abroad but intended pri- 
marily for the Russian public, published abroad because of censor- 
ship conditions in Russia, smuggled into Russia by various methods. 
Lenine and Trotsky were prominent participants in this foreign 
literature, and all of them debated and carried on polemics in regard 
to the government. And in the congress of Russian socialist parties 
Lenine and Trotsky were prominent. 

Senator Oversan. Did you know Lenine and Trotsky? 

Mr. Harrer. I did not know Trotsky personally. I of course 
know his writings, and I heard him speak on several occasions last 
summer. I did not know Lenine personally, although of course I 
had known of Lenine and of his name as far back as 1905. 

Senator Overman, Were they peasants? 

Mr. Harper. No; Lenine came from what is generally translated as 
the nobility class. That is hardly a correct translation. That is the 
class that includes the landlord class, but it includes many who are 
not landlords. Perhaps I could bring my point out more clearly by 
saying that a man who gets a university degree is by that very fact 
put into the nobility class thongh not hereditary nobility. The fact 
that he was in the nobility class did not mean that Lenine was a land- 
lord or was sympathetic with that class. It meant that he was not a 
peasant. He was not a workman who had grown up from the peas- 
antry, because a workman, in the modern sense of the word, is a com- 
paratively new phenomenon in Russia. Russia had serfdom until 
1861, and before that there was a very small percentage of free hired 
labor—wage earners. He was not a workman, nor a merchant regis- 
tered as one of the merchant guild. He was not an artisan. He was 
in this other category, the nobility class. 

Maj. Humes. Ts it not a fact that his occupation during all his 
life has been as an agitator? You have told us what he was not. 
What was he, in other words? 

Mr. Harerrr. His brother was involved in one of the earlier revo- 
Intionary movements, and I know this simply from the accounts of 
Lenine’s history. The fact of his brother’s past meant that he was 
watched particularly when he was a student in the university, and 
was subjected to police surveillance and supervision, as a very large 
percentage of the university students at that time participated in 
student demonstrations against the existing form of government: 
sometimes against the very severe regulations with regard to student 
activities and student life. It would seem that from the very start he 
was not only a socialist, but joined in the conspirative organizations 
that sted 2inong the radical element of the Russian educated 
class—among university students particularly. He came to grief 
because of his publication work, his writings, and had to leave. 
can not give the details. I believe he went “to Siberia. Because of 
his revolutionary activities in 1903, he was one of the well-known 
thinkers and leaders of the Russian social democratic party. He was 
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living abroad because conditions in Russia made it impossible for 
him to reside there. 

Maj. Humes. Let me ask the question in another way. How did 
he make a living? Did he have a competency ? 

Mr. Harerr. I presume he made a living as a writer. 

Maj. Humes. That was what I was trying to get at. 

Senator Overman. What is his racial extraction? 

Mr. Harrer. He is a Russian; a Slav. 

Senator Overman. What is Trotsky? 

Mr. Hareor. A Russian Jew—ot Jewish origin. 

Senator Wotcorr. What is this man Tchictherin? 

Mr. Harever. Tchitcherin, the present commisar of foreign affairs, 
is a Russian Slav, also of the nobility class. 

Senator Woxicorr. These three men are all in the nobility class? 

Mr. Harrrr. I can not give you the exact past of Trotsky. Legally 
they were in the nobility class, but that meant simply from our 
point of view that they were men of liberal education; writers. 

Senator Worcort. The nobility class, with respect to them, simply 
meant that they were educated? 

Mr. Harerr. Yes. . 

Senator Wotcorr. What universities were they from? 

Mr. Harper. I can not tell you. 

Senator Wotcorr. Russian universities? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Maj. Humes. Proceed, Professor. 

Mr. Harper. Shall I proceed on the question of the form of gov- 
ernment ? 

Maj. Humes. Yes. 

Mr, Harrrr. They established, in November, this proletariat dicta- 
torship under a definite program and tactics, to carry through the 
period of transition for the establishment of the socialist federated 
soviet republic. The theory of this soviet government—the soviet 
form of government, has already been outlined by Dr. Huntington. 
For the period of transition, the bourgeois class was to have no right 
to vote in the election of sovicts, or to be elected to soviets. Only 
those who labored were to have a vote. That did not exclude intel- 
lectual thinkers, men who were in sympathy with the soviet idea, who 
were ready to cooperate with the idea and lend to the soviet their 
intellectual abilities. They were considered workers, but the consti- 
tution provided definitely that those who derived income from the 
exploitation of the labor of others, or from rents and profits, or in- 
terest, were to be excluded from participation in the elections, and 
were to be excluded also, it was definitely stated, from being elected. 

Now, these soviets were to be local and central. The country was 
to be covered with a network of soviets built up from the smaller 
units. The villages were to elect soviets and delegates to the dis- 
trict soviets, which were in turn to send delegates to the soviets of 
the larger administration district, which was to send delegates to the 
all-Russian congress of soviets, which was to meet at certain inter- 
vals. The constitution provides that it was to meet at least twice a 
year. I believe since November, 1917, there have been six all-Russian 
congresses which have been convened more frequently because of the 
many problems during the transition period. These all-Russian con- 
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gresses of soviets were to sit for as long as necessary to determine the 
broader lines of policy of legislation on the more important sides of 
public life, political, and economical, but they were not to be a per- 
manent assembly. They were only to be, perhaps, periodically 
convened policy-making bodies, constitutiou-making bodies. They 
were to elect an executive committee which was to sit permanently 
and act as a kind of permanent parliament, which was in constant 
session. 

The executive committee was responsible to the all-Russian con- 
gress, which as I have said was to meet at least twice a_year, and 
has, im fact, met more frequently. The executive committee is to 
elect the commissar's, or pecple’s commissars, who correspond to the 
heads of the government departments, and the chairman of the 
councils of the people’s commissars, who would in our western par- 
Jance be called the prime minister of the government. 

The local soviets were to be allowed considerable freedom in the 
administration of local affairs, but they were to follow in their local 
administration the principles established by the resolutions of the 
all-Russian congress of soviets. 

Senator Overman. Did they form a constitution? 

Mr. Harerr. The third congress drew up certain general resolu- 
tions for their organizations, and the fifth congress definitely voted 
acenstitution. I have not seen that in the original, but I have seen 


translations of that constitution which have been published in 
America in English. 


That is the theory of the soviet government. The champions of 
that theory point ont that it provides for participation in locul 
and central affairs of the werkers. the peasantry, the workmen, and 
tho-e who have thrown in their lot with the working class. 

Senator Overman. Is the soviet part of the Bolshevik government! 
Is it one and the same thing? 

Mr. Harrer. In my opinion, it is one and the same thing, Efforts 
have been made to point out that the Bolsheviki are simply a political 
party as opposed to the institution of the soviets, and that at the 
present moment they merely have the majority in the local soviets 
and in the central soviets. The parallel is often drawn that the soviets 
are like a parliament of a western country, while the Bolsheviki are 
simply the majority party in that parliament. But inasmuch as the 
idea of turning over to the soviets all power of organizing the coun- 
try on this soviet basis is the Bolshevik idea, opposing the idea of 
the other socialists’ parties, and, of course, of the bourgeois parties. 
In actual fact T do not see what distinction can be made between 
the Bolsheviki and the soviets. In July of last year, or June, dur- 
ing the summer, we had in our American newspapers a report that 
the Bolsheviki had definitely by decree expelled from the soviets, 
from the central soviet or executive committee, and had issued an 
order of expulsion from the local soviets, of all the social democratic 
Mensheviki and the right social revolutionaries. I have not seen a 
Russian paper describing this fact in detail, though I have seen in 
one of the Russian papers published in this country a summary of 
the account of the meeting at which that decision was made, and I 
accepted the statements of those persons that have come out and the 
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statements in this paper, as supporting the cable news that we had 
on that point. 

I state again that the Bolsheviki definitely expelled from the soviet, 
from the executive committee of the soviet, and ordered the expulsion 
from their local soviets, of the right social revolutionaries and of 
the Mensheviki social democrats, the pretext for the expulsion being 
that the two groups were counter-revolutionists and were working 
against the soviets, and their presence therefore could not be toler- 
ated. In fact, they were counter to a revolution of the Bolshevist 
brand, not the revolution of March, 1917. One of the general facts 
that we can accept is that the right social revolutionaries and the 
Mensheviki have refused to go in with the Bolsheviki, and have 
opposed them, and in view of the expulsion of these members, because 
of their opposition to the program of the Bolsheviki and the use that 
the Bolsheviki have made of the soviets, or: the way in which they 
have worked out the soviet form of government, it seems to me that 
one can not make a distinction between the soviets and the Bolsheviki. 

Maj. Humes. Well, doctor, can you outline from your study of the 
situation an authoritative opinion on the effect of the practical appli- 
cation of the Bolshevik government to the life of Russia? 

Mr. Harper.I left Russia, as I said, in September, 1917, before 
the Bolsheviki came into power. Inasmuch as Russian political in- 
stitutions is my subject, I have followed with the greatest care the 
reports that have come out, either in our daily press, in the cable 
reports, or in articles contributed to our press by men who have come 
out from Russia. I have made it a point to talk with a great many of 
our Americans who have come out of Russia or neutrals who have 
come from Russia, and with Russians who have come out. 

There have been two definite sets of statements with regard to what 
one might call the fruits of Bolshevism. I tried to study as carefully 
as possible those reports and, as I say, check up one statement against 
the other. There are these two sets of statements. In a general way 
one group says that the experiment is a great success; a success in the 
sense that it has the support of the workmen and peasants; a success 
jn the sense that it is solving the economic problems of the country. 
Those that make these statements admit the great difficulty of the first 
months when there was the disorder, disorganization; a great deal 
of it not made by the Bolsheviki, but the accumulation of a great 
many decades of shortsighted policy of the old régime; a good deal 
of it a result of the war burdens; a good deal of it the inevitable re- 
sult of the revolution of March, 1917. 

As I say, the champions of the success of the experiment admit 
these difficulties, but insist that the Bolsheviki, largely through the 
support of the workmen and peasants, are solving these problems 
and are going to be able to start in, if they have not already done so, 
on constructive work. 

The other set of statements gives a quite different picture. It 
points out the increase in the economic ras of the country, 
and points out the failure of the efforts of the Bolsheviki leaders 
to introduce constructive policies. The other set of statements points 
out the beginning of the definite disillusionment of the masses of 
workmen and peasants with this program that was to bring them 
to the promised land, peace, and bread. 
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As I say, naturally, I have been confused by these two conflicting 
reports, and have had to weigh the one against the other, taking into 
account the number that brought out one set of statements and the 
number that brought out the other. 

Senator Woxcorr. That is the only thing you have taken into 
account, the number? 

Mr. Harper. Because of the wider field of observation. 

Senator Worcorr. And the character of the witness? 

Mr. Harper. I took into account the bias. If it was a business 
man, I took that into account. If it was a man who had been in- 
terested in radical movements, I recognized clearly that there was 
a spiritual background to the revolution and a very definite back- 
ground to the revolution of March, 1917, that appealed not only to 
the radical but appealed to the liberal. 

So I took into account that, and took into account of course my 
own knowledge of the earlier conditions of Russia and what I had 
seen up to September, 1917; and without hesitation, as a student, 
I have come to accept the statements that, first, the economic con- 
ditions in Russia have become insuperably worse; that the workmen 
and peasants are suffering as a result of the further economic disrup- 
tion of the country; that it is not emply the bourgeois that have 
paid the cost of what I have considered an experiment, but that it 
is the workmen and peasants that are paying that cost, and that they 
are beginning to see that, though this Bolshevik program sounded 
good, it has not proven good, and they are becoming disillusioned as 
to the soviet and the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Overman. What proportion of the Russian population do 
you think is behind this Bolshevik movement? 

Mr. Harper. In percentages it is rather difficult to say, for the 
total population. Now that the peasants have received more land, 
I do not think they are back of the Bolshevik movement, the 
political program, because it has not brought order or economic de- 
velopment. I have had from a great many people the statement that 
the peasants have definitely in certain districts kicked out the 
soviets, even the peasants in those districts that are in the area 
controlled from a military point of view by the Bolshevik or cen- 
tral Soviet; that they have kicked out the soviet because they did 
not like the way it ran things. There was too much graft. And the 

easants have gone back to their former system of an elected elder. 

‘he resentment of the peasants toward the Bolsheviki is of a more 
definite character in those districts where the red guards have gone 
to the peasant villages to seize the grain. I should say, on the basis 
of the information that has come to me, which I have gone over very 
carefully, that the larger percentage of the peasantry has gone 
against the Bolsheviki. The Bolsheviki recognized that the peasants 
wore interested first of all in land, and in their previous discussions 
of how they would act if an opportune moment came, they definitely 
stated that there would be this peasant antagonism toward their pro- 
letarian dictatorship, but they definitely said that that antagonism 
would be allayed by the turning over of the land, and they also had 
the definite idea of stirring up in each village a class war between 
the more prosperous elements of the village and the poorer elements 
of the village. In the first decrees of the Bolshevik government they 
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never used the words * Government of the workmen.’ They used the 
expression, “The workmen and the poor peasants.” They made a 
distinction between the more prosperous peasants of the community 
and the poorer peasants, men who perhaps have no land of their own 
because they had been unfortunate and were at the bottom of the 
economic scale in that particular community. 

Senator Overman. We are trying to get what is going on in this 
country. Do you know anything of Bolshevism in this country—any 
movement in this country for Bolshevisin? 

Mi. Harper. May I define Bolshevism for myself? 

Senator Overman. I would like to have it for myself. 

Mr. Harper. As I have read the accounts with regard to Russia, and 
talked with those who have come out, and heard speeches in regard 
to Russia by those who have come out. or read the discussion of the 
Russian problem, this word “ Bolshevism” has been used, in my be- 
lief, to represent two distinct things. Ht has been used frequently to 
mean astate of mind. I know before the Bolsheviki cameinto power 
in Russia, when the Bolsheviki were agitating in September, 1917, I 
often heard the expression “The country is going Bolshevist. There 
isa great deal of Bolshevism in this country.” 

Senator Woxcorr. Speaking of this country? 

Mr. Harrer. No; Russia. There was confusion of mind as to 
how to solve the many problems. And I now read in our papers 
with regard to America, about the spread of Bolshevism in the 
United States. As I have discussed such a point where it has been 
made, I find that they speak simply of confusion of mind as to 
just how we are going to solve the problems before us, problems of 
our own, problens with regard to the reconstruction, problems with 
regard to the settlement of the war. In that sense I believe there 1s 
a great deal of Bolshevism in the United States. 

Senator Woxcorr. I want to say that I never’ heard it used in 
that sense, simply to express the idea that we do not clearly see our 
future and how we shall solve the problems of the country. 

Senator Overman. Why not look at it from the way we have been 
treating it, the idea of overthrow of all the governments of the 
world: not only the United States but other governments of the 
world; chaos? 

Mi. Harper. I have not heard, myself, any preaching of the doc- 
trine of the Bolsheviki, the overthrow of the Government in Amer- 
jea. as I heard it frankly preached by word of mouth and in the 
press in Russia. I have read in their papers that the experiment in 
Russia has been very successful and has been of the greatest interest 
and the greatest value. 

Senator Overman. What do you think about it? 

Senator Woncorr. About the success of the experiment? 

Mr. Harper. I consider that it has been a failure from the point 
of view of the peasant and the workman; that it has not brought. 

Senator Worcorr. It has also been a failure from the point of 
view of national obligation—performing a national duty—has it not? 

Mr. Harrer. It meant, of course, the withdrawal of Russia from 
the war, because it was clear to such leaders as Kerensky that one 
could not carry on the foreign war and an internal class war at the 
same time. That was why Kerensky, for example, stood for the 
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principle of coalition government on principle; not simply be- 
cause of the existing conditions, but on the principle of cooperation 
of the groups of the population. Now, the SESEREe of a class war 
and the putting into practice of the principle of class warfare in- 
evitably would lead to the withdrawal of Russia from participation 
in the war in which Russia was then a participant. 

Senator Overman. Doctor, we have what we call nihilists, anar- 
chists, I. W. W.’s, socialists, and Bolsheviki in this country. You 
have heard of those things. As a student and as a thinker, do you 
see any relation between those five organizations? 

Mr. Harver, Nihilists is a name that has been used in a very loose 
way to apply to all Russian revolutionists. There were in Russia 
in the sixties, the last century, a eae that were called by another 
person, by a writer, nihilists. They never accepted the name, but 
they were called by their opponents nihilists. 

Senator Overaan. Did not the Bolshevists come from the nihil- 
ists? 

Mr. Harper. There is the element of nihilism in the Bolsheviki. 
The nihilists about 1860 were the people that had gone through the 
most oppressive régime in recent times, the police régime of Nicholas 
I, which had created in the younger generation the spirit of pro- 
test. The Russian writer, Turgeney, spoke of them as “the Nibil- 
ists.” They represented this protest against the conditions of the 
previous régime, of the previous reign. It was one of the most vio- 
ent of the protests, but it was in its first stage an intellectual move- 
ment, a mental protest. It was only later that it developed into a 
political movement, and many of those who were in the student or- 
ganizations which were called by Turgenev “ nihilists ” later became 
members of frankly revolutionary political organizations, such as the 
and and liberty. There was a series of political parties, revolution- 
ary parties, with different programs, from 1860 on. 

Senator Overman. Is not that all developed in the Bolsheviki, the 
protest and this fight for the majority, a fight against those that have, 
to give to those that have not 

Mv, Harper. There is this element of protest in Bolshevism; a 
protest against the existing order, the injustice of the existing order. 

Senator Overman. Is not that so with the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Hareer, Yes. 

Senator Overman. Is it not so with the socialists? 

Mr, Harrer. A protest against the injustice of the existing order. 

Senator Overaan. So, then, there is a relationship between all five 
of them, and most of them have the same flag? 

Mr. Harrrr. They have the same red flag, but they differ as to 
program and as to tactics, 

Senator Overman. They differ as to many things, but in basic 
principles are they not the same? 

Mr. Harrer. They represent a protest against what they consider 
the injustices of the present organization of society. Some of them 
go so far as to say that the present form of the organization of so- 
ciety can not be corrected, and must be overthrown and replaced by 
another, 

Senator Overmin. The uniting of those five great organizations 
under the red flag in this country—do you consider it a menace? 
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Mr. Harper. I think the fact that they use the red flag does not 
imply any actual unity. Many men are socialists who are not Bol- 
sheviki. The Bolsheviki say that a great many socialists are not true 
socialists. 

Senator Overman. You are a student and a thinker. What is the 
reason that they all have this red flag? 

Mr. Harper. The first of the protests of this general character 
came in the early half of the last century. They used the red flag. L 
think it is little more than a tradition, and I have always looked upon 
the red flag as not the emblem of the Bolsheviki, the emblem of the 
socialists, the emblem of the I. W. W., but as representing this men- 
tal protest. 

Senator Overman. Does it not all at last come down to the idea of 
revolution ? 

Mr. Harper. The word “revolution” is used with a great many 
qualifying ed lective: which are sometimes used to express ideas 
which it usually fails very carefully to express. We have industrial 
revolutions, political revolutions, and mental revolutions. 

Senator Overman. Revolution against the Government; of course 
that would mean industrial revolution. 

Mr. Harper. Revolution in the sense of overthrow of the existing 
form of government ? 

Senator Overman. Yes. 

Mr. Harper. I do not think that can be said. Many men’‘call them- 
selves socialists and recognize the red flag as the flag of socialism, 
which will represent an effort to bring about changes of an economic 
and sometimes purely political character within the existing political 
order, 

Senator Overaran. What is the I. W. W.? What is their idea? 

Mr. Harver. As far as J know, the program of the I. W. W. is to 
attempt by direct action to bring pressure upon the existing authori- 
ties for changes, but within the existing political system. I have not 
read J. W. W. literature definitely advocating the overthrow of the 
existing political order. 

Senator Oversran. So that vou think that there is no connection 
between them by reason of the fact that they have this red flag, which 
actually means a menace; no connection because they use a common 
flag. 

Mr. Harprr. I think there is no connection. With regard to Rus- 
sia I can say quite definitely Uhat there are definite differences of 
program and tactics. : 

Senator Overman. You do not think that there is much harm being 
done by the Bolshevists in Russia? 

Mr. Harerr. I do think there is an enormous amount of harm 
being done in Russia. But I consider that that experiment, this 
venture tried on Russia, exhausted by the first three years of the 
war, has cost the Russian people in wealth, in property, in values, 
T should say, and in lives, enormously. 

Senator Overman. Have you been over there to observe the condi- 
tions of the prosperous? 5 a 

Mr, Hanrer. I have not been in Russia since September, 1917. 

Maj. Humes. Doctor, are you familiar with any of the representa- 
tions that are being made in this country by the Bolsheviki, as to 
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whether or not they are true? In other words, is there a tendency 
or an effort on the part of same agitators to misrepresent the veal 
facts, in their literature or in their publications? 

Mr. Harrerr. It scenis to me that a general statement without any 
background, without any filling in of detailed facts. that the Bolshe- 
vik experiment has leen a successful experiment, or if not entirely 
successful, is a hopeful experiment, is not a true picture of what has 
been going on in Russia since the Bolsheviki came into power. Ove 
gets that very general statement that it is a hopeful experiment, and 
one gets the more specific statement that it has been a suc. essful ex-- 
periment. developing that general idea by describing the election of 
the soviets, and not paying any attention to the statements that have 
been published by Deno who have come out, by neutrals who 
have come out, by Russians, as to the methods used by the Bolsheviki 
to control the elections. 

Senator Woxcorr. And you say you do not agree with those state- 
ments? 

My. Harrer. I do not agree with those statements on that basis. 
In other words, I accept the other set of statements. It has been 
very difficult to decide between those two sets of statements. As I 
have said, it was my special study, and I have devoted my time and 
what inteHigence I have to the verification back and forth. I give 
it as my personal opinion, based on a careful study, that the set of 
statements with regard to the Bolshevik experiment, the set of state- 
ments that describe it as having cost the country enormously in 
values, in lives, the set of statements that state that at last the 
workmen and peasants have become disillusioned, and are opposed 
to the soviet régime and the Bolshevik régime, that set of facts is the 
one that I have accepted. Of course, we have had misstatements back 
and forth. We have had a good many exaggerated statements from 
Russia, :arried on our cables to the newspapers. We have had exag- 
gerated statements or misstatements from both sides—from both 

roups. 
q SERNtaE Overmax, You do not think we are getting the truth 
about Russia ? 

Mr, Harver. It is difficult, of course. in view of the chaos, to get 
ll the facts. 

Senator Wotcorr. Is there not one fact upon which they all agree, 
that the Bolshevists have seized and confiscated property of indi- 
viduals and have taken it over from the people, and run on a career 
of theft and robbery ? 

Mr. Harver. According to our conceptions here in this country, on 
that point there is no difference of opinion, There is difference of 
opinion as to the extent of the terrorism. 

Senator Woucorr. Then, can there be any doubt in your mind that 
that thing is an abominable failure, that it is a program of con- 
fiscation. 

Mr. Haxrrr. When I speak of it as a failure, I qualify it to this 
extent: That it has proven itself a failure for the Russian workmen 
and the Russian peasants. 

Senator Overman. You do not agree with the teachings of Lenine 
and Trotsky, do you? 

Mr. Harper. I do not. 
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Maj. Humas. Professor, you are familiar somewhat with political 
parties and groups in Russia. What proportion of the Russian 
socialist movement do the Bolshevists represent ? 

Mr, Harper. In June of 1917, in the first all-Russian congress, the 
Bolsheviki were polling about 20 to 25 per cent, on certain occasions; 
on other occasions, less. That was in the all-Russian congress of 
soviets. In the Petrograd soviet, which was composed of the work- 
men of Petrograd and the garrison soldiers of Petrograd, the Bol- 
sheviki had a majority. In Moscow the Bolsheviki were strong— 
in the Moscow soviet. We have. then, certain votes on which to base 
an estimate of the strength of the Bolsheviki as a party. The elec- 
tion returns of the constituent assembly as a result of the elections 
held during November, when the Bolsheviki were in power, would 
indicate that the majority were against the Bolsheviki. 

Maj. Humms. Now, Professor, we hear of persons who are advo- 
cating Bolshevism in this country, or the recognition of the Bolshe- 
vist government in this country, insisting upon even a greater free- 
dom of press and freedom of speech in this country than we now 
have. Do they, in their form of government, recognize the right of 
freedom of the press and freedom of speech, or is it their policy to 
deprive individuals of any of their rights that may be used to inter- 
fere with their particular form of government and its activities? 

Mr. Harver. They definitely state in their constitution that during 
the period of transition they must protect themselves against those 
whom they have thrown out, and that they can not allow the use of 
freedom of the press. During the first weeks after the Bolshevik coup 
état a great many bourgeois papers continued to come out—a great 
many non-Bolshevik and nonsocialist papers continued to come out. 
T was able to get hold of many copies of papers published in Novem- 
ber, 1917, in which the non-Bolshevist socialists attacked the Bol- 
sheviki and spoke of them as adventurers and as traitors, so that 
during these first months the non-Bolsheviki could express their 
opinion. But my interpretation of that fact was that during those 
first months the Bolsheviki did not have time or did not feel secure 
enough to suppress freedom of the press. But now in no case, accord- 
ing to the constitution, do they allow the publication of non-Bolshevik 
articles. 

Senator Overman. You think they were justified in that, do vou 
not? 

Mr. Harper. No, sir. ; 

Maj. Humes. Then they are advocating free speech and free press 
in this country, but are not permitting it in their own country. That 
is the first proposition that we can accept, is it not? 

Mr. Harper. They complain that they are not getting an oppor- 
tunity to present the facts of the situation to the American people. 

Senator Woncorr. They complain more than that. I read an arti- 
cle in one of the Washington papers the other night, in which a man 
was complaining that the criticism of this meeting that was held in 
Poli’s Theater Sunday night, I believe a week ago, was a suppres- 
sion of free speech; that the very fact that they were criticized for 
expressing their views constituted a suppression of their constitu- 
tional right. r 

Mr. Hareer. I do not follow the reasoning. 
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Senator Woxcorr. I do not follow the reasoning, either. I think 
it is nonsense. I am telling you what they claim. They claim more 
than you stated a moment ago. If there is anybody on earth who 
ought to stand abuse and criticism, it is that crowd. 

Mr. Harver. The complaint that I have read is, first that the capi- 
talistic press does not publish certain facts, certain statements in 
regard to what is going on in Russia, that come into their hands, and 
that they publish without proper discrimination all sorts of reports 
coming from all sorts of sources which are gross exaggerations, as 
proven by later developments. 

I think perhaps that there is no question that we have had in the 
American press a good many misstatements with regard to Russia. 
Just for an illustration that came to my attention, it was called to 
my attention recently that a well known Russian revolutionary 
leader, Catherine Breshkovskaya, called, popularly, “The Grand- 
mother of the Russian Revolution,” was reported either killed or as 
having died in prison several times in the course of the last year. 
The other side also reported with regard to Catherine Breshkovskaya, 
insisting that we were not getting the truth about Russia. They 
insisted that the press was simply sending these reports that Cath- 
erine Breshkovskaya had been killed, in order to stir up antagonism 
to the Bolsheviki. Jn an article written in a publication called “ One 
Year of Revolution,” printed in November, 1918, this other state- 
ment is given, what the writer, Mr. Nuorteva, claims is the true state- 
ment with regard to Catherine Breshkovskaya. [Reading:] 

Catherine Breshkovskaya has never been imprisoned by the soviets. When 
she died,—not of privation, but of old age,—the soviet government, although 
she was its opponent on many questions of tactics and principles, gave her a 
public funeral and hundreds of thousands of Moscow workers, members of the 
soviet, turned out to pay their respects to “The Grandmother of the Russian 
Revolution.” 

Senator Woxcorr. Neither one of them is right. 

Mr. Harrrr. I believe Catherine Breshkovskaya is coming to 
Washington. I had several hours’ talk with her in Chicago the 
other day. 

Senator Woxcorr. One said that she was killed. and the other said 
she was given a respectable funeral by the soviets, and both are 
wrong. 

Mr. Haxrrer. But on the question of the use of terrorism, and on 
the question of the confiscation of the property of the bourgeois, 
there is no difference. There is no difference of opinion between these 
two groups. 

Senator Worcorr, No; that is fundamental, of course. 

Mr. Harper. One group will say that it is not against the taking 
over of property. and admit that there was a certain amount of ir- 
regularity which we can characterize as looting; and the other set of 
statements. in covering this question of the confiscation of property, 
says that it was irregular, mere seizure, mere legalized loot, and that 
in many cases it was the bribe that gained temporary support for the 
bolshevist program by workmen groups, peasant groups. and some 
soldier groups. 

Maj. Humes. To summarize for a minute, professor, as I under- 
stand it from your outline of the present régime, we can gather this 
conclusion : That in order to maintain themselves they are conducting 
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a reign of terrorism, keeping people in fear; secondly, they are de- 
priving people of the right of the press and the right of free speech, 
and preventing them from getting information as to what is ac- 
tually going on; thirdly, they provide for a compulsory military 
service for their purposes; they provide force for the disarmament of 
everyone that is not in sympathy with their cause and does not belong 
to the particular element with which they are afliliated, and of whic! 
they are a part. Then to establish their control further in elections, 
they have limited the right of suffrage as to the persons who have 
been grouped, so as to prevent their overthrow in a popular election, 
by way of disfranchisment, have they not? 

Mr. Haresr. Up to the last statement, the last point, every point is 
supported by their own decrees or by provisions in their constitution. 

aj. Humes. The last statement is that they have, in order to make 
it possible to control elections, disfranchised a considerable element 
of the population. 

Mr, Harper. By law they have disfranchised, of course, the bour- 
geoisie. 

Maj. Huns. Is that all? I call your attention to this provision of 
their constitution; if this is not disfranchisement I would like to 
know what it is: 

“The following persons, even if they should helong to any of the above-men- 
tioned categories, may neither elect nor be elected: 3 

“a. Persons using hired labor for the sake of profit.” 

That would include anyone that had anyone in their employ for the 
purpose of conducting a business, as a merchant who had a clerk in 
his employ. 

Mr. Harper. He would be a bourgeois. 

Maj. Homers. And the person who had a domestic would also be 
deprived of the right of suffrage under that provision. 

Mr. Harprr. He is getting profit from the work of that individual. 

Maj. Humes. Wherever help is necessary to conduct a business, it 
contributes to the profit, does it not? And those people are—— 

Mr. Harprr. Those would be the bourgeois classes. 

Maj. Homes (reading) : 

“Persons living on unearned increments such as: interest on capital, income 
from industrial enterprises and property.” 

Now, everyone that has an unearned income is disfranchised ? 

Mr. Harper. Yes; that is what they call the bourgeois class. 

Maj. Homes (reading) : 


“Private traders. trading and commercial agents; ” 


Whom does that include? That would include all persons engaged 
in any undertakings as the representatives of individual concerns, 
would it not? The salesmen class would be included in that, would 
they not? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Maj. Humes. Would not merchants be included? 

Mr. Harrrr. Certainly. 

Maj. Humes. All merchants are traders? 

Mr. Harrer. That is directed against them. 

Maj. Humes (reading) : 

“Monks and ecclesiastical seryants of churches and religious cults.” 
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Mr. Harrer. Yes: it is directed against them. 

Maj. Humes. Well, then, the disfranchised include that element 
of the population. It also includes the disfranchisement of clergy- 
men and persons in the service of the church, does it not? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Maj. Humes. It includes clergymen. Why? 

Mv. Harrer. I do not know just why they do. 

Maj. Humes. They would not be comprised in the term 
vants “? 

Mr. Harper. I have never seen any of their statements with regard 
to the clergy except that clause which you have read, in the accounts 
with regard to Russia, and I do not know what reasons they give for 
that. 

Maj. Hunes. I do not care about the reasons. We are talking 
about the application of this thing and just what they are doing. 
That includes the clergymen and the priests in the service of the 
church. That would include even the janitor, under that class that 
the constitution here distranchises, would it not? We have all that 
class eliminated from the Government? 

My. Harper. As to the question of the janitor, if the house has been 
taken over by the State. or by the local soviet, then the janitor le- 
conics an employee of the Sinte. 

Maj. Humes. We will disregard that. 

Senator Woxcorr. Let the janitor vote. 

Maj. Humes. Yes; we will let him vote. 

Senator Overman. He is about the only man that can vote, so far. 

Maj. Humes (reading) : 

“Finployees and agents of the former police, of the special corps of gen- 
darmes and of branches of secret police departments, aud also members of the 
former reigning house of Russia.” 

Of course that relates to those that were connected with the mo- 
narchical form of government / 

Mr. Harper. It says “members of the secret police and of the 
ruling house.” That would not exclude necessarily, on that ground, 
the landlor 

Maj. Huss. But as the landlord was receiving an income from 
property, that would exclude him. Then, Ma. Harper, it is a fact, 
ig it not, that under the Soviet Republic, instead of giving universal 
suffrage as is proclaimed from the platform by many advocates 
of bolshevism, and by many newspapers that are supporting bol- 
shevism, instead of creiting universal suffrage, instead of according 
universal suffrage to persons over 18 years of age, men and women 
alike, a very large percentage of the population is disfranchised, 
is it not? 

Mr. Harrer. They do not, in the first place 

Maj. Humes. Just answer the question. 

Mr. Harper. A very large percentage. 

Maj. Humes. Now, what percentage? 

Mr. Harrer. I should say that theoretically, according to this 
law—— 

Maj. Huns. It is not theoretical, it is practical. It is the consti- 
tution. 
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Mr. Harper. That would exclude at least 10 per cent. It would 
not exclude—the difliculty in answering that question is because of 
the status of the peasants after this nationalization of the land. If 
a peasant, as was said this morning, had bought and owned land— 

Maj. Homes. How many peasants can operate any quantity of 
land without haying hired help? 

Mr. Harper. Very few. 

. Maj. Humes. Then if they have hired help they are excluded 
because of that fact, so that would exclude all the peasants that had 
any considerable amount of land under cultivation. 

Mr. Harrger. That would exclude at least 10 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, but it would not exclude more than 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation. That is to say, after this exclusion, 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion would have the right to vote. 

Senator Overman, What class would be allowed to vote? 

Mr. Hareer. The peasants, the workmen, and those of the edu- 
cated class who were not tillers of the soil or workmen in the fac- 
tories but who had thrown in their lot with the workmen and the 
peasants. 

j. Huars. But how could a man in that class live unless he 
had ome income from interests or investments, or something of that 
land? 

Senator Wotcorr. As soon as he gets in that class he is disfran- 
chised. In other words, is a man disfranchised who accumulates 
enough property to get an education for himself; is he at once dis- 
franchised by virtue of the other clauses of the constitution ? 

Mr. Harper. Of course, they have contended. 

Senator Woxcorr. Is not that the practical application of it? 

Mr. Harper. They contend that as they work out the system: 

Senator Wotcorr. I am not asking what they contend. I am ask- 
ing what the facts are. 

Mr. Harver. They have given up their property and have become 
workers, and are therefore eligible to vote and cligible to election. 

Senator Overman. It is a pretty good constitution, you think, do 
you not? 

Mr. Hareer. No. 

Senator Wotcorr. Now that industries are paralyzed, where are 
those people working? There is no work, and where are they work- 


ing? 

An. Hareer. That question I have often asked myself and have 
put to a great many men with whom I have talked. How does the 
country go on? You know that the industries are not working, that 
the means of transportation ave breaking down. The answer was 
that there are accumulated goods, shelter and food on which the 
industrial and urban Populations still manage to exist. The peasants 
have sufficient food of certain kinds. The peasants before the indus- 
trial changes in Russia often supplied many of their needs, and manu- 
factured articles through their household industries, and those in- 
dustries are being developed so that the peasant does manage some 
way or another to get enough cloth, and to hammer out enough iron 
to put ends on his wooden plows, and the country is continuing to 
exist, it is my opinion, on the accumulated goods, manufactured 
goods, and on the food and shelter that is accumulated. 
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Senator Overman. It is a great country over there. 

Myr. Harper. I have had statements from several men who leit 
there as late as October who said that in view of the conditions that 
they saw in the cities, they do not believe that those urban centers 
will be able to avoid literal famines and epidemics during these win- 
ter months. Now, as to the extent of these famines and epidemics 
in the last months we do not know, because our reports from Rus- 
sia, ee in the last month, have been very inadequate. i 

(Thereupon, at 5.45 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, February 12, 1919, at 10.30 o’clock a. m.) 

(The following was subsequently ordered inserted here in this 
record, having been handed in too late for inclusion in the hearings 
under Senate resolution 307 :) 


Mayor THompson’s Prepce ro Unirep Socrertes. 


EXPRESSION OF VIEWS BY CANDIDATE FOR PUBLIC OFFICE TO THE UNITED SOCIETIES 
FOR LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT, 


The undersigned respectfully represents that he is a candidate for the affice 
of Mayor on the Republican Ticket of the City of Chicago at the election to be 
held, Tuesday April 6th, A. D, 1915. 

That he favors and will promote in every way the objects for which the 
United Societies for Local Self-Government were organized; namely: Personal 
Liberty, Hone Rule, and Equal Taxation, 

That he believes every citizen should be protected in the full enjoyment of 
all the personal rights and liberties guaranteed him by the Coustitution of the 
United States and the State of Illinois, 

And, that if elected Mayor of the City of Chicago, he will use all honorable 
means to promote such objects: 

1: That he will oppose all laws known as “Blue Laws” and that he espe- 
cially declares that he is opposed to a closed Sunday, believing that the State 
Law referring to Sunday closing is obsolete and should not be enforced by the 
ity Administration, And that he is opposed to all ordinances tending to cur- 
tail the citizens of Chicago in the enjoyment of their liberties on the weekly 
day of rest. 

2; That he is in favor of “ Special Bar Permits” until three o'clock A. M., 
being issued by the City of Chicago to reputable societies or organizations for 
the purpose of permitting such societies to hold their customary entertainments. 

3: That as mayor he will use his veto power to prevent the enactment of any 
ordinance which aims at the abridgment of the rights of personal liberty or is 
intended to repeal any liberal ordinance now enacted, especially one repealing 
or amending the “ Special Bar Permit" ordinance now in fore 

4: That he will oppose the further extension of the Prohibition Territory 
within the City Limits, unless such extension is demanded by a majority of the 
residents in a district in which, at least, two-thirds of the building lets are 
improved with dwelling houses. 

5: That he is unalterably opposed to having the Anti-Saloon Territory Law 
extended to the City of Chicago. 

6: I hereby declare, that I have not signed the pledge of the Anti-Saloon 
League, any other so-called “ Reform-Organization” and have not given any 
pledge ta any newspaper. 

Chicago, March — A. D. 1915, 


(Name) Wat. Hare THompson, 
(Address) 8200 Sheridan. Rd. 
Received and placed on file, Murch 20th, 1915. 
AMAN BRENNAN, 
Secretary of the United Socicties for Local 
Self-Government and the Liberty League. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1919. 


Unirep Srares Senate, 
SuBcoMMITTEE or THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.45 o’clock 
a.m. in room 226, Senate Office Building, Senator Lee S. Overman 
presiding. . 

Present: Senators Overman (chairman), King, Wolcott, Nelson, 
and Sterling. 

Senator Overman. Maj. Humes, whom do you desire the commit- 
tee to hear this morning? 

Maj. Humes. We would like the committee to hear Mr. Simons. 


TESTIMONY OF REVEREND MR. GEORGE A. SIMONS. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Maj. Humes. Doctor, where do you reside? 

Mr, Stons. At the present time, in the parsonage of the Washing- 
ton Square Methodist Episcopal Church, 121 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City, of which church I am pastor. 

Maj. Humes. When did you return from Russia? 

Mr. Srrons. On October 6, 1918. 

Maj. Humes. In what work were you engaged in Russia? 

Mr. Sons. As superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Petrograd, Russia. 

Maj. Homes. For how long a period of time had you been in 
Russia? 

Mr. Stmons. Since the fall of 1907. 

Maj. Houmns. Now, Doctor, this committee desires to secure infor- 
mation with reference to conditions in Russia and the practical op- 
eration of the existing government in Russia. If you would prefer 
in your own way to go ahead and make a statement of those facts, you 
may proceed in that way. 

Mr. Srvrons. I think you better ask me some of the main questions 
in your mind, and then, as I find that there are things necessary to be 
elaborated, I will give you whatever data I have at my disposal. 

Maj. Homes. Well, Doctor, were you in Petrograd at the time of 
the March revolution? 

Mr: Simons. I was. 

Maj. Huaes. What was the nature of the revolution? Was it a 
socialistic revolution ? p 

Mr. Simons. You are referring to the— 

Maj. Humes. The so-called Kerensky revolution. 

Mr: Stwons. That is, of the winter of 19174 

Mai. Hummus. Yes. 
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Mr. Starons. I received the impression that it was partly socialistic. 
It started with large parades of workingmen clamoring for bread 
when most of them were getting not only sufficient bread but more 
than enough, and the object of all that, so most of us understood, was 
to bring on a revolution. Of course, Rasputin had been already put 
out of the way. 

Senator Woxcorr. By the way, he was a monk, was he not? 

Mr. Smuons. Yes; a very illiterate man; uncouth; rough. 

Senator Woxrcorr. Was he supposed to be a German agent? 

Mr, Srroxs. We have had all kinds of statements about Rasputin 
having been a pro-German, and the Czarina being pro-German. I 
have no direct evidence. but the people that claimed that both the 
Czarina and Rasputin were pro-German are well qualified to stand 
as truth-loving persons. Some of them are well-known editors; and 
some of the finest people that I have become acquainted with in Rus- 
sia maintained that the Czarina and Rasputin both were pro-German. 

Senator Neusox. Were vou then at Petrograd when he was killed? 

Mr, Stwons. I was. 

Senator Netsoy. As I understand it, he was inveigled to the house 
of a certain member of the royal family. a prince somebody—l can 
not think of his name—and there he was killed. 

Mr, Siuoxs. Yes; certain members of the Russian nobility assasst- 
nated hin, 

Senator Nersox. The man to whose house he was inveigled and 
killed was connected either by blood or marriage with the royal 
family, as T understand it. 

Mr. Srons. Yes. 

Maj. Humes. Well, Doctor, after this revolution was successful, 
what was the condition in Ru up to the time of the November 
revolution ? 

Mr, Sraroxs. Under the provisional government it was quite ap- 
parent that different political groups were working with might 
and main to get the upper hand, and they had, roughly speaking, 
over 20 different political groups. I have a document which came 
ont at the time of the Bolsheviki revolution, showing the program 
of the various parties. T had it translated and copies of the transla- 
tion given to our embassy in Petrograd, and also our consulate, and 
one copy was sent. I think, to the Department of State in Washing- 
ton, as T recollect. Very near the end of this list of groups we found 
the Bolsheviki, as they call them. I have the thing here, and have 

ne through it, and it simply bears out the statement which has 

een made in many books on Russia and the Russians, that when 
you have a thonsand Russians the chances are that you will have at 
least one hundred different groups among these Russians. 

I have spoken with people who have traveled widely in Russia. 
even in religions circles, and they say it is very amusing that if one 
village of a thousand people. Baptists Sectanti, they have not less 
than twelve different Baptist groups. It is a peculiarity vf the 
Russian mind and psychology, and it is my contention that if there 
had not been such a large number of political parties Kerensky might 
have won the day with a provisional government. 

Soon after we noticed a pro-German current quite marked—— 

Senator Worcort. Soon after when? 
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Mr. Srons. After the great revolution of the winter of 1917. 

Senator Worcorr. In March? 

Mr. Stmons. Let us say it made itself felt within two months. I 
can not tell you just when Trotsky and Lenine came in. I have no 
data here. 

Senator Woxcorr. You speak of the revolution of the winter of 
1917. We had it referred to yesterday as of March, 1917. Is that 
what you mean by the winter of 1917, along about Mareh? 

Mr. Srwons. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. I did not want any confusion in the time. 

Mr. Sratons. They had the old calendar system there, which is 13 
days behind ous. 

enator Netson. It culminated in March? 

Mr. Sistoxs. Yes: the new style, I should say. We then soon 
noticed that whereas at the beginning of the so-called new régime 
there was a disposition to glorify the allies and to make a great deal 
of what the French Revolution had stood for; within from six to 
eight weeks there was an undercurrent just the opposite, and things 
began to loom up in a pro-German way. 

ZT could not bring any of my papers that we had collected over 
there along, because everything was examined as we passed the 
border—the Russian-Finland border—last October, but in our church 
archives we have all these papers, and we have saved every scrap; 
and I think at least 50 of my friends have collected data for us. 

Senator Nerson. Let me call your-attention to this. Was it not 
one of the first acts of what we call the Kerensky government to issue 
a general pardon to offenders? 

Mr, Simons. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. And did not that result in bringing back Lenine 
from Siberia? 

Mr. Srarons. Lenine, as you recall, did not come from Siberia, 
but came from another part of Europe, passing through Germany. 

Senator Nersow. But he had been sent to Siberia? 

Mr. Starons. Yes. 

Senator Nretson. He had been sent to Siberia either as a convict, 
or had been deported, and he came back by way of Switzerland and 
Germany. 

Mr. Srrons. Well: 

Senator Nuxson. Do you not know that? 

Mr. Starons. We knew that he came from Switzerland. 

Senator Nerson. With German passports? 

Mr. Siaons. With German passports, and the Germans expe- 
dited his transit, and the exit of those who came into Russia at the 
time when this movement had already been under way. 

Senator Worcorr. Which movement had been under way? 

Mr. Sraons. The movement which became known as the Bol- 
shevik movement. 

Senator Woxcorr. Well, you do not mean that he came in after 
this pro-German undercurrent had developed? Did he come after 
the appearance of that pro-Germanism, or before? 

Mr. Srmons. He came while that thing was growing. 

Senator Worcorr. And, of course, he did not try to stop it any, 
did he? 
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Mr. Srroxs. Kerensky was spending a good deal of his time run- 
ning up and down the front, trying to hearten the Russian soldiers 
in their warfare, and he was generally accredited with being a fine 
orator and doing splendid work, and I do not doubt but what he 
did manage to keep the men longer than they otherwise would have 
staved in, but we were told there were hundreds of agitators who 
had followed in the trail of Trotsky-Bronstein, these men having 
come over from the lower East Side of New York. I was sur- 
prised to find scores of such men walking up and down Nevsky. 
Some of them, when they learned that I was the American pastor 
in Petrograd, stepped up to me and seemed very much pleased that 
there was somebody who could speak English, and their broken Eng- 
lish showed that they had not qualified as being real Americans; 
and a number of these men called on me, and a number of us were 
impressed with the strong Yiddish element in this thing right from 
the start. and it soon became evident that more than half of the agi- 
tators in the so-called Bolshevik movement were Yiddish. 

Senator Netson, Hebrews! 

My. Susu Thev were Hebrews, apostate Jews. I do not want 
to say anything against the Jews, as such. I am not in sympathy 
with the anti-Semitic movement, never have been, and do not ever 
expect to be. I am against it. I abhor all pogroms of whatever 
kind. But I have a firm conviction that this thing is Yiddish, and 
that one of its bases is found in the East Side of New York. 

Senator Netson. Trotsky came over from New York during that 
summer, did he not? 

Mr. Srions. He did. 

Senator Overwan. You think he brought these people with him? 

Mr. Siatons. I am not able to say that he brought them with him. 
i think that most of them came after him, but that he was responsible 
for their coming. 

Senator Overman. Do you know whether the Germans furnished 
them any money to come? i 

Mr, Srvows. It was generally understood that Lenine and Trotsky 
had been financed by the German Imperial Government. Docu- 
ments were afterwards issued showing that these leaders of the 
Bolshevik movement had received German funds. Mr, Nicholas A. 
Zorin, a personal friend of mine, who is the vice president of the so- 
called society for promoting mutual friendly relations between Rus- 
sia and America, worked out a treatise, as he called it, showing that 
the German Imperial Government was backing this thing, and he 
had gotten hold of certain documents, and he issued this thing 
privately, and scores of copies were sent to us for distribution. 
These were mimeograph copies. I could not bring one over with me, 
but I suppose the contents of his treatise are known to the State 
Department, because I handed copies to our embassy and our 
consulate. 

Senator Netson. Have you got copies yourself, at home? 

Mr. Stmons. No; I did not dare to bring that across the border, 
because it might incriminate me. 

Senator Netson. We ought to get that document and put it in 
the record. 
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Mr. Sruons. T think you will find a copy in the Russian division 
of the State Department. I am pretty sure they have one. 

Senator Overman. It would be a very remarkable thing if the 
Bolshevik movement started in this country, financed by Germans, 
would it not? ; 

Mr. Srarons, I do not think the Bolshevik movement in Russia 
would have been a snecess if it had not been for the support it got 
from certain elements in New York, the so-called East Side. 

Maj. Humes. Doctor, you have referred to Lenine coming from 
Siberia through Switzerland. Is it not a fact that Lenine went from 
Siberia to Switzerland about the time or shortly before the out- 
break of the European war in 1914, and was in Switzerland from 
that time up until the time he returned to Russia? 

Mr. Stuons. I have not paid particular attention to that phase of 
Lenine’s career. I only know he was given the privilege by the 
German Imperial] Government to have a hasty transit through Ger- 
many, and that they evidently seemed to be very anxious to get him 
as ance as possible over to Russia. 

May I state at this juncture that before the outbreak of the war— 
that is, before Russia entered into the war—we were apprised, and 
it is a fact, that hundreds of thousands of rubles had been put at the 
disposal of certain labor leaders in St. Petersburg, as it was then 
known, to create a strike in the factories. A large number of fac- 
tories in Petrograd, as well as in Moscow and other parts of Russia 
near these large centers, have been controlled by British and Ger- 
man capital, It was apparent at that time that Germany was trying 
to cripple Russia economically by getting her into the throes of an 
awtul strike. I have spoken vith men who were high up in official 
life in Petrograd, and they said they had proofs. The thing after- 
wards came out in the Russian press, and, of course, there was a 
very strong anti-German feeling there as the result of that. Well. 
that strike did not prove successful because the old régime had so 
much power that it succeeded in squelching it. 

T have noticed again and again in Russia that there is a strong 
German element there. I gave a copy to our ambassador, Gov. 
Francis, of a so-called German yearbook which was suppressed, as 
well as a German daily newspaper, the oldest newspaper, so they 
claim, in all Russia, which was suppressed soon after Russia’s en- 
irance into the war, and when the Bolsheviki came into power all 
these things were started up again. German papers were not only 
published, and everything that was German and pro-German fos- 
tered, but we also knew that at the outbreak or before the outbreak 
of the Bolshevik revolution of October, 1918, there were several Ger- 
man officers in the seat of the Smolny government, so called. 

There were two institutes:that had that name, and one of the 
buildings Lenine and Trotzky and their forces took even while 
Kerensky and the provisional government were governing, and one 
of the oldest teachers in the Smolny Institute had occasion to 
come over to the building where the Bolsheviki now had their 
guns, doing their work of propagandizing the Russian proletariat. 
She is a lady over 50 years of age, and had been teaching in the 
Smolny Institute, I presume, over 20 years, and has been attending 
our church for about 10 years, and is related to some of the most 
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distinguished Russians. She came to see me and said, “I have had 
an opportunity, because of being a teacher in the Smolny Insti- 
tute, to visit certain rooms in the building now occupied by the so- 
called Bolshevik government. I have seen with my own eyes Ger- 
man officers sitting at the long table around which sat the leaders 
of the Bolshevik movement. I have heard German spoken there. 
Because they believed in me I have had the privilege of passing 
through certain rooms, having to take certain things over for our 
teachers and our pupils, and what not, and several times I have 
noticed German documents on the table, with the German stamp”; 
and one time she told me that she had become impressed by one thing 
in the Smolny Institwte, that more German was being used there 
than Russian. It may be she heard Yiddish, because Yiddish is 
partly German. It seems strange to me, but when you talk with the 
average man from the lower East Side he is not going to speak 
English or Russian, but he is going to speak Yiddish. It may he 
that she heard Yiddish and thought that she heard German; but 
anyway, that was her testimony. 

Senator Netson. The Yiddish language is distinct from the He- 
brew? 

Mr. Smons. It is German. It is a mixtum compositum. 

Senator Nuxson. It is a mixture of Hebrew and German, is it not? 

Mr. Srmons.;'There are some Slavic terms, some Russian, and some 
Polish in it, and it may have some English, too. The Yiddish that 
is spoken on the East Side of New York has ever so much of the Eng- 
lish in it, and the Yiddish that is spoken in Petrograd, Moscow, War- 
saw, and Odessa, would have quite a lot of Russian in it. 

Senator Overman. This institute was the nest, the beginning, of 
this government, was it not? That was where it started, was it not? 

Mr, Strvons. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. You have made one statement here which to me 
is very interesting, largely because it may be intensely significant. 
Some time back in your testimony you said that it was yonr con- 
tention that if it were not for these elements that had come from 
the East Side of New York City, the Bolsheviki movement would 
have been a failure. That to me is very interesting, because if it is 
true it is very significant. There are many people in this country, I 
think—I am sure there are many people—who rather look upon this 
Bolsheviki movement as just a passing fad, and of no deep signifi- 
cance; but, of course, if the success of this monstrous thing in Russia 
is due to the men who came out of New York City, then this country 
has not anything to deal with that is trifling, at all. 

Now, because of the very significance of that, can you tell us any- 
thing in the way of detail] that leads you to the conviction that the 
presence of these East Side people in Russia contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Bolsheviki movement? 

Mr. Suons. The latest startling information, given me by some 
one who says that there is good anthority for it—and I am to be 
ee the exact figures later on and have them checked up properly 

y the proper authorities—is this, that in December, 1918. in the 
northern community of Petrograd, so-called—that is what they call 
that section of the Soviet régime under the presidency of the man 
known as Mr. Apfelbaum—out of 388 members, only 16 happened to 
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be real Russians, and all the rest Jews, with the exception possibly 
of one man, who is a negro from Ameriea, who calls himself Prot. 
Gordon, and 265 of the members of this northern eommune govern- 
ment, that ig sitting in the old Smolny Institute, came from the lower 
East Side of New York—265 of them. If that is true, and they are 
going to cheek it wp for me—eertain Russians in New York who have 
been there and investigated the faets—I think that that fits into what 
you are driving at. In fact, I am very much impressed with this, that 
moving aon here I find that certain Bolsheviki propagandists are 
nearly all Jews—apostate Jews. I have been in the so-called People’s 
House, at 7 East Fifteenth Street, New York, which ealls itself also 
the Rand School of Social Science, and I have visited that at least 
six times during the last eleven weeks or so, buying their literature, 
and some of the most seditious stuff I have ever found against our 
own Government, and 19 out of every 20 people I have seen there have 
been Jews, 

And as I move around to give my lectures, usually I am pursued by 
Bolsheviki propagandists, and in one big church in New York I was 
interrupted, on the east side of the ehurch—it so happened that they 
were sitting on the east side of the chureh—by two Bolsheviki agita- 
tors. I suppose they were agitators because they tried to agitate 
while I was giving my lecture on Russia, and they grumbled and 
growled, and the assistant pastor stepped up to them and tried to 
ealm them, and they instantly remarked to him—l hate to repeat it, 
but if you want to know I will tell you—* Everything that man says 
is a damn lie.” When the pastor assured them that that language 
was not quite proper in the chureh, and so on, and asked them to 
speak with the speaker himself afterwards, they said it was no use 
speaking with him, “He knows nothing. But this book will tell you 
all about the thing, and give you the truth,” and they handed him 
this book by Albert Rhys Williams, “76 Questions and Answers on. 
the Bolsheviki and Soviets,” and he turned it over to me. 

On several other oceasions men have tried to disturb our meetings, 
using this pamphlet of Wiltiams. 

T have analyzed certain questions and answers, especially with re- 
gard to this paragraph on religion, and I have no doubt in my mind. 
that the predominant element in this Bolsheviki movement in Ameriea 
is, you may call it, the Yiddish of the East Side. 

Senator Wotcorr, You said that you met many of these New York 
East Siders on the streets in Petrograd, did you not? 

Mr. Sratons. I met a number of them on the Nevsky Prospect in 
Petrograd, yes; and spoke with them, and a number of them have 
visited me. 

Senator Worcorr. That was how long ago? 

Mr. Sraons. That was, I should say, well, along in, I think, June: 
and July. I have all these things checked up over in Petrograd, but 
they are put away in a trunk just now in the embassy, so, of course, 
if IJ do not strike a date right—— 

Senator Woncorr. Approximately. 

Mr. Srarons. I should say it was just before they made their first 
attempt in July, 1917, to oust Kerensky, but he had enough strength. 
to put them down. 

enator Woxcorr, Are you able to say whether or not the appear- 
ance of these East Side New Yorkers, these agitators, was a sudden 
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appearance there; did they seem to come al] at once, a flock of them, 
so to speak, or had they been around, but just started to talk? 

Mr. Smioxs. I was impressed with this, Senator, that shortly after 
the great revolution of the winter of 1917 there were scores of Jews 
standing on the benches and soap boxes, and what not, talking until 
their mouths frothed, and I often remarked to my sister." Weil, what 
are We coming to, anyway! This all looks so Yiddish.” Up to that 
time we had very few Jews, because there was. as you may know, a 
restriction against having Jews in Petrograd ; but after the revolution 
they swarmed in there, and most of the agitators happened to be 
Jews. I do not want to be unfair to them, but T usually fnor a Jew 
when T see one. 

Senator Overman. You mean they are apostate Jews? 

Mr, Sruoxs. Apostate Jews; yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. You mean Christianized Jews? 

Mr. Srrtons. No, sir. 

Senator Worcorr. What do you mean by the term “ apostate” ? 

Mr. Simos. An apostate Jew is one who has given up the faith of 
his fathers or forefathers. 

Senator Woxcorr. But he has not accepted any other? 

Mr. Srtons. He has not accepted any other, except the Bolshevik 
faith or anarchistic faith, whatever it may be. 

Senator Overman. Were any of these men you met over there 
afterwards promoted by Trotsky or his people in the cabinet? 

Mr. Sruoxs. Some weeks before I left Petrograd I became quite 
well acquainted with one member of the Soviet government, who was 
the commissar of the post and telegraph, Sergius Zorin, and I tried 
to get a dietum from him as to what would happen to me if I stayed 
there, inasmuch as a decree had been issued by the Soviet government 
that all subjects of allied countries remaining in Russia, from 18 to 
45 years of age, would be considered as prisoners of war. Our em- | 
bassy had urged all Americans residing in Russia, in the fall of 
1917 and the winter of 1918, to leave that territory. Finally, Consul 
Poole, who was in Moscow up to about the middle or end of Septem- 
ber, 1918, wrote a letter to me stating that the American Government 
demanded that all American citizens should leave Russia immedi- 
ately, and that I should use whatever influence I had with the other 
Americans in Petrograd to have them leave also. 

I then and there decided that I ought to find out just what would 
happen in cause I could not get out—what would happen to me and 
my sister. J was not quite 45, but was within six months of my forty- 
fifth birthday, and I wanted to get from some of these commissars 
what they would do to me. The president of the northern commune 
section would not receive me. They told me he was not receiving 
anybody, that he was strongly guarded, and neyer slept in the same 
room twice. 

Senator Netson. What was his name? 

Mr. Sisons. Apfelbaum. That is his real name, but his as<umed 
Russian name, like many of them, is Zinovyeff. His real name is 
Apfelbaum. 

Senator Netson. That means apple tree, does it not? 

Mr. Sprons. Yes. But his second or third seeretary—they were 
all Jews there—referred me in a rather vague way to any other com- 
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missar that I might see. There had been threats made to kill not 
only Lenine and Trotsky, but Apfelbaum, and just prior to that 
another man, who, as was said, held the lives of all of us in his hands, 
and who was responsible for the killing of so many people without 
even a trial given them, was assassinated by a Jew. There was 
an awful terroristic atmosphere in Petrograd, and we were expect- 
ing still worse things to happen every day. With a view to finding 
out what my real status quo was in Soviet territory, and not having 
had any success with Mr. Apfelbaum, I went to the commissar of 
the post and telegraph, Sergius Zorin. I had learned that he had 
come from New ores where he had spent eight years. 

Senator Nextson. What was his real name? 

Mr. Srvons. I never asked him, but when I called on him—tT will 
get up to that point presently—he told me that so long as the Ameri- 
can troops did not take the offensive on Russian territory, we Ameri- 
cans residing in Russia would not be considered prisoners of war. 
I cabled that immediately to our authorities in New York, through 
the Norwegian Legation, who had the protection of American citizens 
and interests in Russia at that time. 

Senator Nezsox. Did he speak to you in English, this man? 

Mr. Srmrons. He spoke in English. His English was quite fair. 

Senator Nerson. He had come from this country? 

Mr. Simons. He had been in this country. 

Senator Nretson. From the East Side? 

Mr. Suwons. I imagine so. 

Senator Worcorr. How do you spell his name? 

Mr. Srmons. Sergius Zorin, the commissar of the post and tele- 
graph. Commissar Zorin was very gracious, not only to me but 
also to Capt. Webster, with whom he soon after became acquainted, 
who was the head of the American Red Cross mission to Russia. 
While discussing different things Zorin told me that he was anxious 
to hear from his brother, a certain Alexander Gumberg, who he 
said was the secretary of Col. Raymond Robins. 

Senator Nenson. Where was he? 

Mr. Srons. He had left Russia, and Zorin was anxious to hear 
something from him. He said he had not heard from him for a 
Jong time, so he asked me if I, getting any papers from the outside 
or any mail, could get any word out to his brother. I said I would 
be glad to do that for him, and I wrote a letter to that effect to 
Col. Robins, which I believe he has never received. When last 
i said he had not received it. 

Senator Netson. Who is this Col. Robins? 

Me. Srcons. Col. Ravmond Robins was identified with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross mission to Russia. 

Senator Netson. Was he there in Russia, or here? 

Mr. Srvons. At the time I was speaking with Mr, Zorin he vas 
here in America, and Mr. Zorin spoke of him highly and said that 
he was the greatest American of all, and he hoped that he would 
be ambassador to Russia. 4 . 

Senator Overaay. He is the chairman of the Progressive Party, 
is he not, Raymond Robins? : 

Mr. Sraroxs. I do not know very much about him, except what 1 
have seen in Who’s Who. I had always thought highly of him 
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until he came over to Russia and embarrassed our embassy in many 
ways and got into the press, and our ambassador was obliged tu 
come out again and again with certain statements, and finally the 
unpleasant controversy, if we may call it such, was brought to an 
end by a statement made by Ambassador Francis that he and Col, 
Robins were friends, and he did not know who was trying to cause 
enmity between them, or something to that effect, and he hoped now 
that this thing would be put at an end. 

T read all those things in the Russian press, and we felt very much 
distressed over it, because we thought that our ambassador, who was 
doing such magnificent work over there, ought to have the support 
of every last American. There was no reason why anybody should 
pose even as a candidate, so called, for the ambassadorship to the 
Soviet government. 

Senator Woxcorr. What was the nature of the controversy that 
vou speak of between the ambassador and Mr. Robins, that was pub- 
lished in the papers? 

Mr. Sraroxs. I have not the papers here. I think Prof. Harper 
is probably in possession of those papers, or they must have them in 
the Russian division of the Department of State. 

Senator Woxcorr, Can you not tell us in a general way what it 
was? 

Mr. Stuons. As I recall the whole thing, the Soviet government, 
was feeling very strongly about the attitude which the alltes and 
America, for that matter, had taken in regard to the Lenine-Trotsky 
régime in not recognizing them, and withdrawing their representa- 
tives, their ambassadors, and so on, and Gov. Francis issued, several 
times, messages in the Russian press to the Russian people assuring 
them of the good will of America, and so on; and coming out very 
plainly with this statement, that the Brest-Litovsk treaty would not 
be recognized at the peace conference, and in our Thanksgiving 
service in the American church in Petrograd in November, 1917, the 
ambassador said a similar thing. I have a copy of that speech. 
There were quite a number of distinguished Russians present, and 
that speech of his irritated the Bolsheviki very much. 

Then, his Fourth of July message, which was given in Vologda, 
on the 4th of July, 1918, distressed them very much, too. That was 
afterwards printed in thousands of copies in Russian and widely 
circulated, and Gov, Francis in that message, of course, even more 
strongly than ever stated that the Brest-Litovsk treaty would not be 
recognized at the peace conference, but that America would stand 
by the Russian nation and had a real affection for the Russian nation. 
lam only quoting in a general way, because I have not the data here 
before me. . 

Col. Robins was quoted again and again as being the typical 
American, having been a workingman himself, having been down in 
the mines, and whatnot, and he knew the needs of the laboring people, 
the laboring element. and so on; and then our Ambassador Francis 
was placed as being a typical capitalist, and they rang off a good deal 
of that, and he was persona non grata with the Bolshevik officials 
for that reason. The criticisms against the Root mission were just 
along that same line. 

Senator Worcorr. Was all that accompanied by the suggestion 
that Mr. Robins ought to be ambassador? 
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Mr. Simons. That came out again and again; that he really was 
going to be, and he ought to be, the American ambassador to the 
soviet government. 

Senator Wotcorr. Is that what Mr. Apfelbaum wanted, too? 

Mr. Starons. I have not spoken with Mr. Apfelbaum. 

Senator Worcorr. IT mean the other fellow. 

Mr. Sruons. Mr. Zorin? 

Senator Wotcorr, Yes. 

Mr. Smons. Zorin was very enthusiastic about that proposition. 
‘Then he asked me if I could get in touch with his brother, Alexander 
Gumberg, who was supposed to be with Col. Robins somewhere in 
America; but when I came here I cid uot find him. I was told that 
he had gone back to Europe, and possibly was going to Russia. 

Senator Overman. Did Robins make any statements over there, 
showing he was ambitions for this place and was siding with the 
Soviet government? 

Mr. Stwons. He was reported as having said certain things, but I 
am not in a position to say that he really made those statements. I 
only know this much: There was a strong feeling on the part of the 
real Russian element against this thing. It became very nauseating 
to the people who really had admiration for America, and for our 
own American representative, Gov. Francis, whom I esteem most 
highly, as also his staff. I think we were most fortunate in hav- 
ing those men over there. I do not know any finer set that we ever 
had. 

Senator Nexson. Now, to bring you back to the chronological order 
of events, after Kerensky got in charge of the government, he at- 
tempted to prosecute the war against the Germans, did he not? 

Mr. Srons. Kerensky, I believe, was sincere in that. 

Senator Nerson. He carried that on for a while, and was success- 
ful, until finally the- Russian Army got demoralized and insisted on 
controlling their officers and everything else, and refused to fight, 
is not that true? 

Mr. Simons. That is true. 

Senator Nerson. Do you know anything about how that movement 
demoralizing the army was inspired; by what element? 

Mr. Sons. I have heard from somebody recently, and I could 
check it up within a few days, that there was one American in the 
Y. M. C. A. that actually saw German money being passed over from 
the German front to the Russians. 

Senator Nevson. Among the Russian soldiers? 

Mr. Srmons. And to the men who were authorized to receive the 
money for propagandist purposes. 

Senator Nerson. Among the Russian Army? 

Mr. Srvons. Yes; and I do happen to know that soon after the 
great revolution of the winter of 1917 tens of thousands of copies of 
the communist manifesto, in Russian, were circulated among the 
Russian soldiers. It contained the official program of the Bolsheviki. 
That is the communist manifesto, and this is the thing that made the 
Lenine-Trotsky propaganda successful over there. This is an Eng- 
lish translation. 

Senator Nerson. Was not the collapse of the Russian Army, and 
the demoralizing of that army, by which the soldiers refused to 
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fight, and even went over to the enemy, one of the means of helping 
Trotsky and Lenine to get control of the Government? 

Mr. Srons. Most assuredly. 

Senator Ove . And did these Yiddish from the East Side, who 
were there assisting Lenine and Trotsky, discuss this question of 
Bolshevism with you, or how did they impress you? 

Mr. Simons. They were very guarded, because they knew that as 
a 100 per cent American, and as a Christian clergyman, I would nat 
be in sympathy with the ideals and spirit. and the means which they 
were thinking of employing; but when I spoke with these men I 
always told them that our Methodist Episcopal Church in America, 
in the general conference of 1916, had passed very fine resolutions 
with regard to labor reform, and what not, and that ours was really 
the people’s church. I had said that, and said also that I was a 
Christian Socialist, of course reserving for myself the definition. I 
am a Christian Socialist in the sense that every Christian who takes 
the New Testament as his ideal would be, standing very much where 
Charles Kingsley and Morris stood, believing not in revolutionary 
socialism, but evolutionary socialism, taking the Sermon on the Mount 
of Christ, and the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, as the 
ideal, believing that not by force but by moral persuasion shall we 
really succeed in making a brotherhood out of the whole human race. 

Senator Kine. You recognized that a brotherhood was compatible 
with the maintenance of orderly government ? 

Mr. Stvons. I certainly would. 

Senator Kine. And your ideal of Christianity did not mean the 
subversion of government? 

Mr. Srmons. First, last, and all the time I stood for what we con- 
sider the most ideal government the world has ever had, the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America: and I had no sympathy at 
all with the red flag propagandists. 

Senator King. You believed in a government that recognized the 
right of contract, the right of acquisition and the possession of prop- 
erty, and all those personal rights which we enjoy under our repre- 
sentative form of government? 

Mr. Sratons. I certainly do. 

Senator Kixe. You believe in this form of government? 

Mr. Simons. I certainly do. ‘ 

Senator Krxe. You do not believe in any socialism which has for 
its object the destruction of onr form of government? 

Mr. Srvroxs. I absolutely repudiate all that. 

Senator K1xe. So your classifying yourself as a Christian So- 
cialist does not mean an opposition to our form of government? 

Mr. Sratons. When T say Christian Socialist I mean that I take 
that term and I put it as high as it ever could be put, taking the 
teaching of Jesus Christ with regard to the principle of the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, standing by what Christ 
tanght. the very best kind of socialism the world could ever hope 
for. That is where Kingsley and Morris stood. That is where I 
think every real man would stand who knows anything at all about 
the New Testament. If, of course, they had known what I had back 
in my mind, they would not have recognized me even as a tenth- 
rate Socialist. 
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Senator Nerson. You were there when the treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
was entered into? 

Mr. Statons. I was. 

Senator Netson. Can you tell us anything which actuated the Bol- 
sheviki in entering into such a treaty? By that treaty they re- 
linquished the Ukraine, they relinquished Finland, they relinquished 
Courland and the Baltic coast, all, to the Germans. At all events, 
they gave up all, so that they left Russia with no access to the sea 
except at Petrograd; and they also got considerable gold from the 
Russian Government or from the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Kine, You ought to add to that, Senator, the Aland 
Islands, which are at the mouth of the sea, so it made the harbor of 
Petrograd valueless. 

Senator Nerson. The Aland Islands are southwest of the Finnish 
coast. 

Senator Krne. But they are really a protection, as a_nayal base, 
very largely, to the entrance to the harbor that goes in to Petrograd— 
that arm of the sea that extends into Russia. 

Senator Nuxrson. Now, what information can you give us about 
that, Doctor ? 

Mr, Srrons. I am not a military expert, as you know. I read the 
papers and I heard the account of their proceedings at the Brest- 
Litovsk meeting, and so on, with scores of others who were in the 
British, American, and French colonies in Petrograd and Moscow, 
and Russians who were well qualified to pass judgment on the thing. 
T also had a strong conviction that the Brest-Litoysk performance 
was largely a German thing, and that for the simple reason that 
while Lenine and Trotsky and their helpers were saying all kinds of 
bitter things about the allies, I hardly ever, up to that time, caught 
them saying anything very bitter against Germany. I had seen their 
proclamations, and only last summer, in July and August. One 
particularly I have in mind, which was addressed to the whole 
civilized world and posted up all over Petrograd. and that referred in 
no delicate language to the allies as being flesh-eating and blood- 
drinking allies. 

Senator Krnc. That included the United States, of course, in that 
category. 

Mr. Srvons. Well, then they went on to speak of England and 
France. As I recall, I do not think they mentioned us, but in a 
number of conversations that I had with officials in the Soviet 
régime I discovered that there was a tendency to remain, if possible, 
friendly with America, which was interpreted by men in the diplo- 
matic service of the allied countries as being an attempt, if possible, 
to separate America from her allies. And then again, when the 
Bolsheviki régime would fall to pieces there might be an asylum to 
which the Bolsheviki demons might escape. Excuse me for calling 
them demons. but I have seen so much that I have not been able to 
find a better word to characterize them. 

Senator Overman. Do you know this man Gordon that you spoke 
of—this negro from the United States? ‘ 

Mr. Sitons. Yes; I knew him. He came over to me to get married 
to a so-called Russian lady, who was an Esthonian. He lived with 
her only a short time. 
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Senator Overman. Where did he come from, do you know? 

Mr. Sraons. He came from America. He was a pugilist, and 
issued cards as being a professor of physical culture, boxing, and 
what not, and for a certain time he was the doorkeeper in our 
American Embassy in Petrograd. 

Senator Overman. You spoke of him as being mixed up with this 
Bolshevik crowd in the institute. 

Mr. Simoys. I think that is the same Gordon—Prof. Gordon. 

Senator Overman. You spoke of his being in with these Bol- 
sheviks. 

Mr. Sistoxs. That is the last statement that we had. 

Senator Overman. That he was with them? 

Ma. Srtoys, That was the last statement. 

Senator Netsox. Do you not think the (rermans absolutely con- 
trolled the situation at the time that the treaty of Brest-Litovsk was 
entered into, and that they practically had their own way? 

Mr. Simons. I certainly do. 
~Senator Netson. Do you not believe that Trotsky and Lenine were 
really in the toils of Germany and willing to do what Germany 
wanted ? . 

Mr. Stmows. I have been Jed to believe that most of the men in the 
Bolsheviki service, who are real Bolshevists—there are some who are 
not—most of them are avowedly antially, and have a strong hatred 
toward England, and an affection for Germany. That has come out 
again and again. 

Senator Nerson. Were you there when the revolution of Lenine 
and Trotsky, as distinguished from the former revolution, took place, 
in November, 1917? 

Mr. Smoys. I was present. 

Senator Nersox. Can you tell us about what took place then? 

Mr. Stuons. It is a long story. To give you a graphic picture of 
it would take hours. TI can only say this—— 

Senator Netson. Give us an outline. 

Mr. Sratons. I can only say this, that the air was pregnant with the 
most hellish terrorism that any fine grained person could ever expe- 
rience. I dressed up again and again as a Russian workman and 
put on a Russian shirt that hangs down almost to the knees, and I put 
on an old slouch hat and nickel spectacles so that my sister said I 
really looked like a Bolshevist, and I went out and moved among those 
fellows and I heard their talk. I moved into the barracks. I wanted 
to get inside information masmuch as I was preparing a book. I 
felt that history was being made, and I believed in Russia, I loved 
Russia, but I did not believe in this thing, and I wanted to see just 
what it would do to the Russia that I expected to live, and I wanted 
to get first-hand information, and as I moved among the hoi polloi, 
I found that the average man did not know the difference between 
his elbows and his knees. These agitators would come and speak for 
Lenine and Trotsky. and they would say, “ That is entirely correct, 
entirely correct.” And then, after those agitators had left with their 
truck auto, another auto would come along, and there would be some 
other agitators. 

Senator Nerson. Who were those agitators?) Were they workmen 
or soldiers, or of what class or community ? 
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Mr. Simons. They were made up 
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of professional agitators, and 


some of them had on the Russian uniform, and some of them were 
simply clad_as workmen, with the black robosa or workman’s shirt. 
Senator Kine. Had any of them been in the United States, and 


gone back? 
Mr. Srarons, Some of them had. 


Senator Kine. From the East Side? 


Mr. Srurons. From the East Side, « 


s T happen to know. 


Senator Wotcorr. This man Apfelbaun was not from the East 


Side? 

Mr, Siruons. I do not know. 
antecedents, and so on. 
when Lenine and Trotsky were asser’ 
tember, and October of 1917, giving a 
the Jewish in one column, and then t! 


I have not been informed as to his 
T have a paper here which was circulated 


ing themselves, in August, Sep- 
list of about 20 names, showing 
he assumed Russian name in the 


other. That thing was considered a very dangerous document, but it 
was being circulated everywhere, and one copy came to me. In that 


document I found Apfelbaum’s nam 


e, and his assumed name. 


Be- 


vond that I do not know anything about Mr. Apfelbaum. 


Senator Kine. J interrupted you w. 
Nelson’s question. 


Senator Nerson. I would like to ha 


Mr. Sraons. We could not escape 
cess of the Bolsheviki revolution was 
employed terrorism. 


hen you were answering Senator 


ve you go on further and tell us. 
this observation, that the suc- 
argely due to the fact of having 


Senator Overman, What was the nature of the terrorism? 
Mr. Sumons. They had practically all their men armed. The work- 
ingman there got, so inspired with the holy zeal of the great cause, 


which was to kill off -the capitalist an 


he felt he was in a holy crusade for 


d enthrone the proletariat, that 
humanity’s sacred cause. That 


is the way those men talked: and these men were given arms._ I have 
one paper here which shows that they used it as a slogan, It reads 


something like this, “The surety of t 


he proletarian cause lies in put- 


ting the gun into the hand of the workman.” It was that thing that 


made the Bolsheviki revolution a su 


ccess. Without having the so- 


called proletarian element armed. I dé not believe it would have suc- 


ceeded. 


Senator Nerson. The masses of their people, then, were armed, 
and paraded the streets in armed bodies, did they not? 


Mr. Simons. Many of them; yes. 


Senator Nerson. And that parading of these armed men bred this 


spirit of terrorism ? 


Mr. Srons. They then took opportunity to oppose all political 
parties that were not in favor of the Bolsheviki program. The differ- 
ent parties were defined, and they were still hoping that they might 
sneceed in having their constituent assembly, but soon after the 


Bolshevist revolution had succeeded. 


; even those banners were torn 


down, and it was considered the most dangerous thing to even speak 


in favor of a constituent assembly. 


Senator Kine. A constituent assembly representing all of them? 


Mr. Srmons. All of the parties. 


Senator Kine. Which gave them all a chance to participate? 


Mr. Simons, Yes. 
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Senator Kine. The peasants, the workingmen, the laboring men; 
proletariat and capitalistic classes? 

Mr. Sruons. Yes. 

Senator Kine. A sort of general democratic government ? 

Mr. Sintons. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. Were there any threats manifest at that time to 
kill those who had property or were intellectual people? 

Mr. Srroxs. After the Bolsheviki came into power one paper 
after another that stood out against them was suppressed, and it 
was not long before we had only one kind of press there, and that 
was the Bolshevistic or anarchistic. I have a few copies here, and 
in these papers they employ the harshest terms that I have ever found. 
in regard to putting out of the way all groups or institutions that 
were not in sympathy or in accord with the Bolshevik ideal, spirit, 
and program. 

Senator Kixe. Do you mean assassination and murder to accom- 
plish that end? 

Mr. Srrons. It became quite evident that they had that as their— 
what shall I say?—trwup card, and many of their proclamations 
breathed not only an intense diabolical class hatred, but also murder. 
and for weeks and weeks they were fine-tooth combing the dif- 
rent sections of Petrograd—and Moscow, for that matter—trying to 
get hold of the officers who up to that time had been holding out 
against them. Many of them had already made their escape and 
gone over to the allies. 

Senator Nerson. You mean the army officers? 

Mr. Smons, The army officers. And they were rushing from one 
home to another. Some of them even came to us and asked whether 
they could not spend the night with us. They said, “ It will be only 
for one night”; but we never did that, for the simple reason that we 
did not want to be found guilty of that sort of thing. Scores of 
these officers—and some of them who were high up in the Russian 
Army under the old Government and under the provisional govern- 
ment—called on me when the embassy was no longer there, and asked 
me to give them either a card or a letter to our embassy in Vologda. 
which I did. These men gave me a good deal of information, too, T 
have made memoranda of some of these conversations, but all that 
lies in the trunk over in the American Embassy in Petrograd, await- 
ing the day when I can go there and use it for later publication. 

Senator Nerson. Can you tell us of the acts of barbarism and the 
destruction of life and property that took place there? Can you 
tell us anything about that / 

Mr. Simons. I beg vour pardon. 

Senator Nersox, You have spoken of the terrorism they engen- 
dered by being armed. Can you tell us what they did? 

Mr. Sixoxs. Here are a few things that came under my own im- 
mediate observation : It a short time before Ambassador Francis 
left Petrograd that we invited him to have dinner with us. 1t must 
have been either in December or January—I am not sure, but 1 am 
inclined to believe it must have been in January or February, 1918— 
bet about an hour and a half before he came. accompanied by two of 
his secretaries, one of the most horrible things I have ever witnessed 
happened right in front of our American property there. I was in 
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my office at the time, speaking with our head deaconess, and I heard 
shots and groans, and looked out of the window, and right in front 
of our property there was a crowd of people, all ex-ited, shouting, 
and two Russian soldiers running, with several Red Guards—Bol- 
sheviks—right after them, and I witnessed them shoot each of those 
men as they were falling, three or four times in the head. 

Our own household became somewhat alarmed. We did not know 
just what the nature of this was. Possibly it was something that 
would involye us. I at once called for the sexton or janitor—in this 
ease he was both—of our church, and asked him to investigate. He 
then learned that these men had been in a tea-drinking room down the 
street, and had been charged with having tried to steal, but whether 
orno they were guilty never cameout. But the Bolshevik Red Gnards 
never stopped to ask whether a man was guilty or not; they would 
shoot on the spot. I have seen that again and again. I had an in- 
stance of that brought to my attention in the case of two brothers, 
where the one they wanted was not there, and they shot the other 
man by mistake, and the other one went free. 

In this particular instance we felt queer, because in a minute the 
ambassador might come to see us, and it did not look quite palatable 
to have a pool of blood with two dead bodies, like that, in front of 
one’s house, when a distinguished man like Goy. Francis was to 
come to dinner. But he came, and it was then already dark, for- 
tunately, and he did not see any of that. I told him about it, and he 
seemed to enjoy it. I mean he was keen on hearing any of these 
things. He was a brave soul, and referred to his own fearlessness, 
and incidentally always having a good little friend in his back 
pocket—a Browning. This did not unnerve the ambassador in the 
least. He then told me a number of things that showed that he had 
experienced possibly more than we had. 

On another occasion the Bolshevik Red Guards, of a morning, 
about half past 2, tried to break into our house. They were climb- 
ing up the emergency ladder, and our janitor, like most other people 
in Petrograd, who were only getting dried fish to live on--there was 
hardly any bread to be had—was afilicted with the same malady that 
others were suffering with, and he was up that night, fortunately, 
and he looked around and saw two men climbing up the emergency 
ladder, trying to get into our house and to break into the garret. 
A few days before that time the door leading to the garret had been 
tampered with, and I snspected that something was being done, and 
T had the old lock taken off and a new one put on, and then a second 
door properly fixed up with a padlock, so they would have a kind of 
a hard time getting into our premises. At all events, he approached 
them and he said, “ Comrades, what are you desiring? What do you 
wish?” They said to him, “ You hold your mouth shut, and yon 
will get 5,000 rubles,” and quick as a flash he answered and said, 
~ You think Iam a Jew?” And then they remarked to each other, 
“Tet us go,” and they ran as fast as their feet could carry them 
through the yard and over the fence. 

I investigated that thing afterwards and found there was a plan 
to get me to pay money. I was looked upon by certain Bolshevik 
officials as being a capitalist. I was the trustee of our property, be- 
cause it was found up to a certain time that we could not very well 
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have our legalizing papers, but we took counsel with our lawyer, 
who was also the lawyer for the ambassador, and he said the best 
thing to do was to keep your property for the time being, until things 
became normal and Russia had a new law, in your own name. I was, 
because of being known as a property owner, put in the fourth cate- 
gory, which, of course, was to be starved out and in due time ex- 
edited. 

y I happen to know that some of the Americans who had property 
over there were blackmailed; one man in particular, Mr. Hervey, 
with whom I had had long talks up to the time I left. They had 
arrested him, and he was to pay a fine. He had a factory over there, 
and he had invested something like $100,000, so he told me, and the 
reason he stayed there was to protect his aige gel For some viola- 
tion of a decret, he had to pay a fine. They were getting out new 
decrets every week, and a man did not know what he could do and 
what he could not do, because of the multiplicity of decrets. 

Senator Kine, They were the basis of confiscation, were they not? 

Mr. Suarons. Yes. They were working out, if you please, a new 
scheme of government. which touched every conceivable thing in a 
man’s social and economic existence. We at times felt so nervous 
that we did not know what next to expect. Where we used to have 
to pay 3 rubles a year as a dog tax—we had two English fox ter- 
riers who did excellent police duty for us—under the Bolsheviks we 
had to pay 50 rubles for each dog. The telephone bill used to be 
something like, as I recall it, 85 rubles. Under the Bolsheviks it 
was in the neighborhood of 300 rubles—that is, for our class. For a 
business man it would be, I suppose, from 500 to 600 rubles. And so 
all along. If you had a bathtub, or if you had more windows than 
ordinarily a man ought to have, or if you had a piano, or an organ— 
and the last thing, that distressed us very much was that all type- 
writers were to be registered. I tried to get our new American type- 
writer put in the embassy, and the old Russian one as well. Those 
were never registered. I was advised by the secretary, who is still 
there, to do as others had been doing. 

Senator Overman. They had the idea of fixing a tax on type- 
writers ? 

Mr. Srvoxs. They had the idea of laying their hands on every- 
thing. They could not get away from that, because they simply 
had a diabolical zest for grabbing; and they were putting it really 
through in such a cruel way; they came in with such a diabolical 
glee and they would be so offensive in their language. I have had 
occasion to speak with some of these men, who were usually Jews, 
and I would never mince matters with them. I would say, “Do you 
know who I am, and what I have done for Russia?” and so on. 
“Why do you proceed in this way?” Usually when I got through 
they would be ready to kiss my feet, which was not necessary; and I 
have this impression, that there is a large criminal element in the 
Bolsheviki régime. Anybody that knows anything about Russia 
knows this, that when the great revolution of the winter of 1917 
came, all the courts with their documents were destroyed. For days 
and days we saw tons of old documents smoldering ‘on the streets. 
They threw those things out of the buildings and set fire to them, and 
what not. The same thing happened to the police buildings, We had 
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a police precinct, so called, diagonally opposite our property, and I 
was on good terms with the captain, so called, of that precinct. He 
was a fine gentleman. I knew the other men in the office very well. 
That is only on the side. Out of the prisons which were destroyed 
by fire—they placed machine guns on them—out of the prisons, out 
of the houses of detention, out of the other institutions where 
certain people had been kept by order of the court, came thousands 
of the worst type of criminals. Kerensky and the provisional gov- 
ernment tried to rearrest some of those. They succeeded in getting 
some of them back under cover. But when this Bolsheviki, anar- 
chistic movement effervesced, in the summer of 1917, there were 
groups that would swarm around certain of these places to get their 
comrades out, and so by the time the Bolsheyiki revolution was pretty 
well under swing there were practically no criminals in a place where 
they ought to be kept, and we know it to be a fact that some of the 
worst characters have been holding positions under the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Kine. And those that were not elevated to such posi- 
tions 

Mr. Sruons. Were engaged as agitators. 

Senator Kine. And many of them were armed and constituted a 
part of the Bolsheviki armies? 

Mr. Surons. And afterwards, because of their relation to the Bol- 
sheviki régime, and having their protection, went out and raided 
houses; and when the banks were to be confiscated, socialized, and na- 
tionalized—those were the three terms we were hearing there all the 
time for their damnable robbery—there were men who were known 
to be criminals going into these banks and helping to do that sort of 
thing. That is a well-known fact, and you can get the names over 
there. 

Senator Nerson. Did not the Bolsheviki also absorb and take into 
their fold in one form or another the old nihilists? 

Mr. Stuows. They would take anybody in. They would even take 
a monarchist in, provided the monarchist would say, “I will help 
you to run this department.” 

Senator Nerson. Doctor, will you go on and tell us what you saw 
in reference to the efforts of the proletariat to take possession of the 
property of the capitalists? 

Senator Kine. If I may be pardoned, you asked him a question a 
few moments ago, in answer to which the doctor gave one or two 
instances of cruelty that came under his own observation. Generally 
speaking, without going into details, what can you say as to there 
being a reign of terror involving murder, assassination, and the 
driving of people from their homes, and the starving of men, women, 
and children, particularly those who did not belong to what might 
be denominated the Bolsheviki? 

Mr, Srmons. I could speak for hours on that and prove that the 
thing is diabolically terroristic, and that they have a strong animus 
against everybody who is not in their class, which they call the 
Black Workmen’s Class. As a piper owner there and the head 
of our church T had a good deal to do with them administratively. 
We were sought by the hour to write ont all kinds of documents, 
according to their scheme, and we were having to run to and fro. 
They were nearly all Jewish persons we had to deal with, and they 
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were all nasty in their way of speaking of the people of the other 
class, offensively so, and they would sometimes come into the house 
and begin to stamp around, until they were given to understand they 
were not dealing with a Russian citizen but with an American 
citizen, 

A dozen armed men came in there and surrounded my sister and 
abused her. 

Two of them came in there armed one night, for no other reason 
than that they suspected I was anti-Bolshevik, and, consequently, I 
must be an anarchist. They banged away at our back door, and my 
two fox terriers ran after me, and I had to throw them first into the 
kitchen. I was losing time, and in the meantime these men were get- 
ting impatient, and they were just about to break through the door 
when I opened it. I had to lose some time there because we had a 
Yale lock, and a bolt, and then an old-fashioned Russian lock on the 
aoor, and I had to turn the key in that Russian lock twice, but when I 
got it open they ran right up to me and held out two revolvers against 
my chest and threatened to shoot me. charging me with being an 
anarchist. I smiled and called them “Comrades,” and told them 
there must be a mistake; that I was not a Russian, to begin with, 
but that I was an American, and was a born democrat and never 
knew what it was to have any monarchistic ideas at all, and that 1 
was for a republic first, last, and all the time, and long before they 
were born. 

Senator Nerson. And I presume you told them you were a Chris- 
tian Socialist? 

Mr. Srons. Well, afterwards that came ont; but they stormed 
around there for a while. But when they saw they had made a mis- 
take they asked whether we had a telephone. 

Senator Netson. Did you talk with them? 

Mr. Sratons. I certainly did. 

Senator Nexson. Did they speak English? 

Mr. Sraons. They spoke Russian. Those two Red Guards were not 
Russians; they were Letts. The way they spoke Russian I could 
tell they were not real Russians, but were Letts, and the Letts, by the 
way, are, perhaps, the most cruel element that we had in the revo- 
lutions of 1905 and the revolutions of 1917 and 1918. 

Senator Kine. The Letts constituted about 25 to 30 per cent of the 
Bolshevik army, as it was constituted about six months ago, and 
the Chinese about from 50,000 to 60,000, and the criminals about 
100,000, with a few Russians, a number of Germans, and a few 
Austrians scattered among them. Is not that about the situation as 
it was about six months ago? 

Mr. Srons. I think you are quite correct, generally speaking. 
T have learned that there are thousands of German prisoners of war, 
and Austrian prisoners of war, Austrians and Hungarians, who be- 
came infected with the Bolshevist idea while they were in prison 
camps in Siberia. I have met a few men who were Russians, and 
had been out there and investigated the thing, and they told me that 
even last August those men said, “We do not care one way or the 
other about the Bolsheviki government. What we care about is 
having plenty to eat and good clothes and “—I beg pardon for say- 
ing this—* all the women we want.” There has been a strong appeal 
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to that thing. The immoral element is so ever present that I hate 
to say it in this promiscuous company, but I am a Christian clergy- 
man and I know you want testimony. I am not responsible for 
ladies being here, but the thing is so immoral that it distresses me, 
especially when Jadies are around. 

Senator Nerson. Who are the Letts, as contradistinguished trom 
the Russians? 

Mr. Srarons. The Letts ave from that section in and around Riga 
and they constitute a very large part of the population of Riga. 
When the Germans came in there and stippressed the revolution 
of the Bolsheviki proletariat in the Baltic Provinces, these Letts, 
who had done very good fighting under the old régime and were 
considered the best fighters in the Russian Army, were forced out, 
and they came from what they considered their own fatherland 
down into Russia proper, and were, if you please, without their 
bearings, and Lenine and Trotsky made use of them, offering them 
large sums of money; and although these Letts are known to have 
never had any affection for the Germans, especially for the Baltic 
Germans, and very little affection for the Russians, here came the 
question of haying plenty of food, good shelter, and warm attire, 
and—lI repeat what they have said themselves—the privilege of doing 
whatever they wished in, the cities of Petrograd and Moscow. 
Lenine and Trotsky both have said, and they have borne it out in 
their actions, that they would not rely on Russians to protect them, 
but they would rely on the Letts: and the Russians, on the whole, 
have no affection for the Letts. I believe the average Russian thinks 
less of a Lett than he does of any other nationality or race. 

Senator Netson. The Letts are an offshoot of the Finnish race, 
are they not? 

Mr. Stmoxs. No: the Esthonians are an offshoot. 

Senator Kixc. The Letts are Slavs, and the Finnish are 

Mr. Stuows. The Finnish are related to them, and they understand 
each other quite well. Ifa Finn is speaking, an Esthonian will catch 
everything he says, and vice versa. 

Senator Kine. The Chinese formed a considerable portion of the 
Red Guards, did they not? 

Mr. Srmons. Chinese coolies, quite a number of them, were up 
in Finland at that time, doing work under the old régime in Rus- 
sia, chopping down trees, and doing other manual labor there, and 
when the Red movement in Finland was suppressed thousands of 
these Chinese, who were also called coolies, came into Russia proper. 
We saw quite a number of them in Petrograd; and we had quite an 
epidemic of smallpox, which was due to these people. 

Senator Krxc. Were they not employed in building that road up 
on the Kola Peninsula, and the harbor there on the Murman coast? 

Mr. Srons. I did not have occasion to go up there, so I can not 
say. 

‘Senator Kine, But those Chinese were employed on building that 
road. Doctor, of your own knowledge, would you say that the 
Chinese and the German and Austrian soldiers who claimed no citi- 
zenship anywhere, men who had been prisoners in Russia, consti- 
tuted a part of the Bolshevist military establishment? 
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Mr. Srrons. I will go this far in saying that but for this element 
there never would have been a nucleus to the Red army. 

Senator Krxe. So, then, these former German prisoners and 
former Austrian prisoners, and the Chinese coolies and the Letts, 
with some Russians, constituted the major part of the army? 

Mr. Srurons. Yes: and, of course, they were getting thousands of 
Russian workmen. That we saw with our own eyes, that they no 
longer could get any work, because nearly all their factories were 
put out of business; and there is a long story connected with that 
which involves German agents, and much machinery was destroyed 
for no other purpose than that, as we knew. Russia was to be crippled 
economically and made dependent upon Germany for various prod- 
ucts; and we also knew—and this I state emphatically—that at the 
time of the Brest-Litovsk treaty, thousands of commercial men from 
Germany were already walking the streets of Petrograd and Moscow 
and other large centers, taking orders. 

Senator Nersox. For German goods? 

Mr. Simons. For German wares; and it looked very much as 
though Germany had it in her mind to cripple Russia economically, 
and the Bolshevik régime had 

Senator Nerson. Winked at it? 

Mr. Stmons. Helped it very much. Whether they did that know- 
ingly or not I do not know; I am not going to say; but it looked 
rather suspicious to many of us who were eyewitnesses. I knew 
men who were at the head of the work at the factories, and they said, 
“Just to think of it! These workmen came in here and they stormed 
around, and they pulled the finest machinery to pieces, and when 
we tried to prevail with them not to do this, that it was bread and but- 
ter, they said, ‘Ha, our bread and butter! We are now demolishing 
capitalism.’” That was put into their heads, “ We are now abolish- 
ing capitalism ;” but they were killing the goose that laid the golden 
egg. They did not quite see the connection between having a fac- 
tory that was kept intact and the possibility of having a livelihood. 
The sad part of it all is that most of those people were illiterates, and 
it was a foregone conclusion that many of these things could not be 
otherwise. 

Senator Netsox. Doctor, will you go on and describe to us the 
soviet plan of government, their scheme of government, and the way 
they propose to put it into practice? 

Senator Kina. Before that, if you will permit me, right there in 
sequence: You spoke about their cruelties and atrocities. What did 
it result in with respect to the bourgeois? 

Mr. Srvows. It resulted in this, that thousands of the best people 
of Petrograd and Moscow and other parts had been losing all their 
property, and in many cases were haying members of their own 
households arrested. Ever so many of these things came under my 
personal observation. They had only one wish, and that was to get 
out of Russia. But the Bolsheviki were not letting people get out of 
Russia. It was the hardest thing to get permission from them if 
you wanted to leave Russia. But they were making their escape by 
all kinds of methods. I will not go into that. Many of them sue- 
ceeded, and we succeeded in getting some very distinguished people 
out of Russia ourselves by hook and crook, because some of them said: 
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“Tf we do not get out we know we are going to be murdered, because 
our names are on the lists of the thousands who are held as bour- 
geois hostages.” 

Senator Overatan. Hostages? What does that mean? It is not 
used in the ordinary sense, T understand. 

Mr. Srvoss. To state it popularly, their idea was to hold certain 
people of the bourgeois class, whose names they had down to be ar- 
rested, and perhaps put out of the way if anything befell the Bolshe- 
vik government; for instance, like the attempt to kill Lenine, or the 
successful assassination of Uritzky, commissar in Petrograd, who was 
killed by a fellow-Jew; and these people were held as hostages. 

Senator Kine. To illustrate, they are holding now as hostage the 
wives and the families of some of the Russian officers whom they 
have forced into their army ? 

Mr. Srons. They are. 

Senator Kaine. And if they do not run the army as they think 
they ought to, they threaten to kill their families? 

Mr. Smons. I do not know whether I ought to come out with this 
statement, but scores of them have come to me and said that it was 
breaking their hearts. They say,“ We have to do this, but we think 
you and others ought to know, and hope you will square us with the 
allies.” Some of the finest men I have known have said, “If we do 
not go in they will shoot us right down.” Some were shot: some 
made their escape; some were in hiding for months and months, never 
sleeping in the same place two nights in succession. Some of these 
horrible things were being enacted for weeks and weeks right in our 
own section, and some Americans were arrested and then afterwards 
released. 

You asked me about their terroristic methods. I was an American 
and was known to be a friend of Russia, and a friend of the working 
people, and yet in our open meetings it became so apparent that there 
was a strong feeling against the Christian religion, against every- 
thing that was Christian, especially against the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and the Young Women’s Christian Association and 
the Salvation Army, and all Christian bodies, that threats were 
made like this: A group of ill-clad workmen stood in front of our 
house at the close of an open-air meeting which I had conducted 
one Sunday afternoon, which we have been doing ever since the great 
winter of 1917. One of our members overheard one of them say, 
“ Before sundown we xre going to stick out the eyes of that man with 
the spectacles.” They never got as far as the spectacles. 

Another case was this, where an intoxicated self-confessed Bolshe- 
viki was moving around the pulpit. We had to take our pulpit and 
put it on the stone stoop that we had on the side of the honse, and 
then we would have hundreds of people facing us, and he would move 
around that pulpit and I would talk kindly with him, and I told him 
that it was evident that he was tired, and so on. and wouldn’t he take 
one of those chairs. We had a few chairs out there for some of our 
elderly people. He refused to be seated, and he came back to the 
pulpit again. One of our oldest members talked with him and he 
said, “I am going to put that man out of business,” and he lingered 
around our property for a couple of hours. After the meeting was 
over this one member felt very nervous about it. He had been im- 
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bibing, so this friend of ours, a member of our church, took him all 
aromnd those streets near the garden, as they call it, or Haven of 
Petrograd—so that he finally, when it grew dark, did not know wher 
he was—and then left him, and we never saw him again. E 

T could relate a few other things—how they tried to break into our 
honse early in the morning. and one of the men was promptly killed 
by a Red Guard. 

Senator Kine. Doctor, what I was trying to get at is the extent of 
the terror and the effect on the bourgeoisie and the mass of the 
higher classes: whether they are forced to starve to death or not? 
Mr. Simoxs. Yes. We saw them as walking shadows in the streets 
of Petrograd. I have seen with my own eyes people dropping dead. 
First, before they pass away over there, their faces bloat up: and we 
had at one time, when we were not getting bread. an average of 60 
horses dropping dead on the street. 

Senator Kixe. Per day? 

Min Simons. Sixty horses per day. T have seen many of them my- 
self lying there. A Mohammedan and a Jew came up, and they 
would dicker with each other before the horse had gone to the place 
of his fathers. and they would say,“ Tf we could keep him alive a 
few hours more, he would be worth more.” They would sell horse- 
flesh. have seen people standing there—I recollect in one instance a 
mon ina geneval’s uniform. a man with a white heard, stood on Bol- 
shot Prospect with tears on his cheeks, asking, * For God's sake, give 
mea few kopecks.” None of the workmen would give him any. He 
stood there. I almost collapsed myself, becanse I had suffered my- 
self and seen so much of this diabolical business, this antihumani- 
tarian régime; yet £ wanted to see that. I thought that would be 
effective in my book. And some people of the second and third and 
fourth categories, who had a few spare stamps—we had no coins any 
more—would give him 20 or 30 kopecks. I have been in homes where 
they had not had any bread for weeks, and I recall one case naw— 

Senator Kine. Would these be the bourgeois? * 

Mr. Siaons. Yes. But they were also putting the screws on people 
who were not bourgeois, but who were—I presume the best thing 
would be to call them the middle class—people that believed in the 
use of a clean handkerchief once in a while, having perhaps a gold 
ving; but that immediately would put them under the condemnation 
of being bourgeois, I had occasion to speak with people who were 
working and people who were not bourgeois. J interviewed hundreds, 
and I asked them, ~ Well, what do you think of this thing/” = Well, 
we know that it is first of all German, and second, we know that it is 
Jewish. Jt is not a Russian proposition at all. That became so 
popular that as you moved through the streets in Petrograd in July 
and August and September and the beginning of October, openly 
they would tell vou this, * This is not a Russian Government: this is 
a German and Hebrew Government.” And then others would come 
out and say, “And very soon there is going to be a big pogrom.” 
As a result of that. hundreds of Bolshevik officials who happened to 
be Jews were sending their wives and their children out of Petrograd 
and Moscow, afraid that the pogrom would really come. I cabled 
something of that in a quiet way to our anthorities, and it came to 
them through the State Department. 
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Senator Wotcorr, I gather from what you say, Doctor, that this 
vhole régime over there is sustained by a small minority of these 
slements that are entirely out of sympathy with the great Russian 
seople, and that they are imposing their will upon that nation by 
force and terror, Is that correct or not? 

Mr. Staons. Absolutely correct, and I have seen with my own eyes 
vow they have been marching hundreds of people down the Bolshoi 
Prospect, on which our preperty was situated, and I have seen them 
narching hundreds of them down to the garden or haven, and from 
shere they were taken down to Kronstadt and put in the fortress 
shere; and then through members of the Norwegian legation, the 
Danish legation, and the Swedish legation, we would learn that 
scores of them were being killed. 

‘Senator Kine. Was that a constant occurrence? 

Mr. Sinons. That was. Senator. after the assassination of Commis- 
sar Uritzky. 

Senator Woxcorr. By the way, have you ever had any occasion to 
make a rough estimate of the number of murders committed by this 
Bolshevik régime from the time they got in the ascendancy in No- 
vember, 1917, until the time you left? 

Mr. Srmons. It was almost impossible to get any statistics on that. 

Senator Woxcorr. Not even approximate? 

Mr. Stmons. I would not dare even to guess. 

Senator Woxcort. In the hundreds or thousands? 

Mr, Sratons. IT should say that if what they have said in their 
speeches, in their proclamations, and in their Bolshevik press, would 
be any indication, already thonsands of the bourgeois class have been 
killed; becanse they came out openly and said, “ for every one of 
the proletariat that is killed we shall kill a thousand of the bourgeois 
class. 

Senator Kine. What do you say as to the starvation, the extent of 
it among the bourgeois and the better classes? 

Mr. Sratons. They had a system which divided the population into 
four classes. The first category—they used the term “ category ”— 
was made up of the black workmen's class. They were to have any 
food that might be available. 

Senator Kine. The soldiers came first, did they not? 

Mr, Sisroxs. And the Red army; yes. 

Senator Krne. Then the black workmen? 

Mr. Sraons. Well, IT am speaking now of this particular thing 
they were sending around to us. I have a copy with me here,’ and 
T could show you that in translation. The first category was the 
black workmen’s class. That constituted, if you please, the nobility 
of the proletariat. Then came the second category, of men who were 
working in the stores and offices. If anything was left after the first 
category got theirs, they came in. Then came the third category, 
which included the professional people, teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
dergymen, artists, singers, and so on. I belonged to that category, 
asa pastor. Then came the fourth category, made up of the property 
owners and the capitalists. 

The third and the fourth classes. they said openly in their Bol- 
shevik press and proclamations and speeches, were to be starved out. 
Tf I have heard it and read it once, I have come across that state- 
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ment scores of times, and they even had cartoons showing how the 
people of culture and refinement were being treated like dogs who are 
watching for a crumb that falls from the table. I have seen some 
of the most inhumane pictures in the month of August, 1915. As a 
member of a category I was entitled for the whole month to one- 
eighth of a pound of bread, and my sister likewise. Our head 
deaconess was treated in the same way. We were doing charitable 
work, too, but all that had no influence; and the fact that we were 
trying to get food into Russia, and they knew that we were cabling, 
and all that, did not weigh with them at all. We were simply put 
in the same category. We ought to he starved ont. 

Senator Wotcort. Let me ask you: Suppose a workingman living 
in Petrograd had, by his hard labor, saved enough to buy himself a 
little home. and lived with his wife and children in his home, which 
he had been able to buy by hard labor and saving all his lite, what 
class would he have fallen in? 

Mr. Sruons. If he had worked in a factory and was a member of 
the factory unit in the so-called workmen’s book, with his portrait 
in it, that came in under the Bolshevik régime as a substitute for the 
passport; he would usually be considered as a workman, and under 
the present Bolsheviki would not be molested because of owning 
property. 

Senator Wotcorr. Suppose he was not working any longer? 

Mr. Simons. If they had suspicions that he had a bourgeois spirit 
and ideals and wanted to wear a white shirt and to use certain things 
that we people of refinement are accustomed to, he might fall into 
disgrace with them. 

Senator Woicorr, He would be marked for starvation, would he? 

Mr. Sruons. Well, now, that is hypothetical. Judging from what 
I have seen there, I would say that they would mark him. I think so. 

Senator Wo.corr. When a man is marked for starvation, are his 
wife and children in the same category with him, under their way of 
vetorming the world? 

Mr. Srvons. Yon are speaking in a general way. There are ex- 
ceptions over there. I know of many cases where even people of 
the third and fourth categories, by properly manipulating the subway 
resources, have been able to get almost everything they wanted. 
The Bolsheviki official is just as weak to accept bribes as the officials 
were under the old régime, and if you have enough money yon can 
have almost anything you please; and if you find that yon are listed 
to be arrested and killed. if yon have enough money your life will 
be spared. I have had such cases under my observation. Money 
talks, over there. 

Senator Kixe. By confiscating property have they been able to 
get rnoney to pay their men and soldiers and officials? . 

~ Mr, Srrons. I am not informed as to how much real money they 
got into their hands. I understood that when they rifled ever so 
many safe-deposit vaults there was a great disappointment. They 
did not find all the gold they expected to get. 

Senator Kine. They are using paper money almost exclusively? 

Mr. Srsroxs. Yes; but they were after gold. 

Senator Kine. Has the population of Petrograd and Moscow been 
largely reduced by reason of the terrorism and starvation? 
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Mr. Statons. The last I heard was that Petrograd, which used to 
have—I am speaking now of the period under the great war—a 
population of over 2,000,000, and it got up to about 2,300,000, as I 
recall, has dropped down, so we are told, to 600,000 or 800,000. 

Senator Krve. Up to the time you left? 

Mr. Simons. Up to the time I left. 

Senator Krxe. Could you witness a great reduction in the popu- 
lation? 

Mr. Sruons. Why, I noticed this, that we had very few of the 
iniddle class left, and of the so-called aristocracy hardly any. At 
that time they were making arrangements to have the working class 
enter the palaces and mansions and the fine homes and apartments. 
The president of the northern union came out with a very red-hot 
proclamation—I think it was in July or August, 1918—in which he 
began by saying, “The English have a saying, ‘My house is my 
castle.’”” That was his theme. Then he used a good deal of inflam- 
matory language, and upheld to the hoi polloi, the proletariat of 
Russia, to take what belonged rightfully to them. All property 
belonged to the proletariat. Tt was the blood of their forefathers 
and fathers and brothers and themselves that had paid the price for 
it, and now they should take what belonged to them; and he closed 
his proclamation—I am only giving you this as I have it in my mem- 
ory—by saying, “ Yes; my house is my castle, and the Russian work- 
ingman is going to defend it with a gun.” 

Senator Nexson. Are Lenine and Trotsky Yiddish? 

Mr. Srons. Lenine is from a very fine old Russian family, so we 
are told, and is intellectually a very able man. A fanatic, he was 
called the brains of this movement. Trotsky is a Jew. His real 
name is Leon Bronstein. 

Senator Kine. Why are they so bitter toward religion, especially 
the Christian religion ? 

Mr. Suvons. There is a gentleman here in America who last night 
called on me, Dr. Harris A. Houghton, J think is his full name. T 
knew him out in Bay Side when I was the pastor of that church. He 
called on me last night. He is a captain in the United States Army. 
Lhad not seen him for six years. He asked me whether I knew any- 
thing about the anti-Christian element in the Bolshevik régime. I 
said, “ Indeed, I do. I do know all about it.” He said, “ Did you 
ever come across the so-called Jewish: protocols?” I said, “ Yes; I 
have had them.” “TI have a memorandum,” he said, “ and last. win- 
ter after much trouble I came into possession of a book which was 
called ‘ Redusti, anti-Christ.’” Now, Dr. Houghton in the mean- 
time had investigated this. He had come into possession of this 
book, which is quite rare now, because it was said that when the 
edition came out it was immediately bought up by the Jews in 
Petrograd and Moscow. That book reflects a real organization. 
That book is of some consequence. But the average person in official 
life here in Washington and elsewhere is afraid to handle it. 
Houghton says that even in his intelligence bureau they were afraid 
of it. 

Senator Krvne. Tell us about the book, What is so bad about it? 
Is it anti-Christian? 
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Mr. Snows. It is anti-Christian, and it shows what this secret 
Jewish society has been doing in order to make a conquest of the 
world, and to make the Christian forces as ineffective as possible, 
and finally to have the whole world, if you please, in their grip; 
and now im that book ever so many things are said with regard to 
their program and their methods, which dovetail into the Bolshevik 
régime. It just looks as if that is connected in some way. 

Now. I have no animus against the Jews, but I have a great pas- 
sion for truth. Tf there is anytaing in it, J think we ought to know. 
The man who wrote it is considered a truth-loving man, a man held 
in the highest esteem by the authorities of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 

Senator Kixe. Of course, that book or any teachings in that book 
would not appeal to the Letts or the Chinese coolies or the German 
soldiers, or to some who are controlling these Bolshevik movements. 
What I am trying to get at is, for my information, why Bolshevism 
is bitterly opposed to all sorts of religion or sacraments of the church— 
Christianity; because 1 suppose they recognize that Christianity is 
the basis of law and order and of orderly government. I was won- 
dering if you had discovered why they were so bitter against Chris- 
tianity, and if you found that all the Bolsheviks were atheistic or 
rationalistic or anti-Christian ? 

Mr. Stuons. My experience over there under the Bolsheviki 
régime has led me to come to the conclusion that the Bolsheviki 
religion is not only absolutely antireligious, atheistic, but has it in 
mind to make all real religious work impossible as soon as they can 
achieve that end which they are pressing. There was a meeting—I can 
not give you the date offhand; it must have been in August, 1918— 
held in a large hall that_had once been used by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Petrograd for their work among the Rus- 
sian soldiers. The Bolsheviki confiscated it; put out the Y. M. C. A. 
In that large hall there was a meeting held which was to be a sort 
of religious dispute, Lunacharsky, the commissar of people’s en- 
lightenment, as he was called, and Mr. Spitzberg, who was the com- 
missar of propaganda for Bolshevism, were the two main speakers. 
Both of those men spoke in very much the same way as Emma Gold- 
man has been speaking. I have been getting some of her literature, 
and recently I have been very much amazed at the same line of argu- 
mentation with regard to the attack on religion and Christianity 
and so-called religious organizations. 

Senator Kine. She. is the Bolshevik who has been in jail in this 
country and who will be deported as soon as her sentence is over? 

Mr. Srons. I do not know as she will be deported. 

Senator Kine, I think she will be. ; 

Mr. Simons. She ought to be put somewhere where she can not 
issue any more of that literature. Lunacharsky and Spitzberg came 
out with pretty much the same things that she has been saying and 
printing. This is one of these theses: “All that is bad in the world, 
misery and suffering that we have had, is largely due to the supersti- 
tion that there is a God.” 

Senator Kane. I noticed in yesterday’s paper that in their schools 
the children are being taught, wherever they have schools at all, 
positive atheism. Did you verify that? 
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Mr. Simons. Lunacharsky, as the official head of the department 
of education, commissar of the people's enlightenment, said, “We 
now propose to enlighten our boys and our girls and we are using as a 
textbook a catechism of atheism which will be used in our public 
schools.” Yet he had the audacity to say: “ We are going to give all 
churches the same chance.” And a priest replied to him, saying: 
“Then you ought not to put your catechism of atheism into the 
schools.” 

Senator Kine, Did you find, then, that atheism permeates the 
ranks of the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Srwrons, Yes, sir. And the anti-Christ spirit as well. 

Senator Netson. In this book that you refer to is there anything 
that goes to show that this Bolshevik government of Russia are sup- 
porting, directly or indirectly, this book of protocols? 

Mr. Srarons. Before answering that question I should like to see 
that translation, because I do not know how this thing has been done. 

(A pamphlet was handed to the witness.) 

Senator Nexson. You have seen the original book? 

Mr. Srrons. Yes. Some very finely educated Russian generals of 
note have told me that they considered this as an authentic thing, 
and they say the marvelous part of it is that nearly all of that is 
being executed under the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Kine. Before you leave that, one other question: I have 
seen a number of translations—have seen the Russian and the trans- 
lations of what purported to be decrees or orders of some of the 
so-called soviets, in effect abolishing marriage and establishing what 
has been called “ free love.” Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Stwons. Their program you will find in the Communist Mani- 
festo of Marx and Engel. Since we left Petrograd they have, if the 
newspaper reports are to be relied upon, already instituted a very 
definite program with regard to the so-called socialization of women, 
each woman from 18 to 45 being obliged to appear before the com- 
missariat and be given, nolens volens, a man with whom she shall 
live. 

Senator Netson. In marriage? 

Mr. Simons. You can call it marriage or whatever you want to 
eall it. I have seen a number of people over there under the bol- 
shevistic modus operandi. One was an American. He married a 
Russian girl. He was married in the commissariat and had to an- 
swer a few questions and sign his name, and she signed her name, 
and among other questions that they asked were these: “How do 
you propose to be married?” “Mow many children do you 
propose to have?” And things of that kind. And then later he 
came to our headquarters and we married the couple there in Rus- 
sian and English; and other cases have come under my observation. 
But what they are doing now J am not in a position to say. authorita- 
tively, except what has been in the papers. 

Senator Krne. Doctor, you have read and heard of and come in con- 
tact with the I. W. W.’s of this country, and their destructive creed, 
their advocacy of the destruction of our form of gavernment. I will 
ask you whether or not, from your observations of the Bolsheviki 
and the I. W. W., you see any difference? 
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Mr. Srrons. I am strongly impressed with this, that the Bolshe- 
viki and the I. W. W. movements are identical. Zorin told me, the 
commissar of the post and telegraph: 

Senator Overman. He had been an American? 

Mr. Simons. He had been eight years in New York, and knew 
some of our leaders here in our own Methodist Church. 

Maj. Humes. Had he been naturalized in this country ? 

Mr. Sruons. He had not: no. But he said he had been eight years 
in New York, and had been in religious disputes with some of our 
own leaders. .Zorin said to me, “ We have now made our greatest 
acquisition, Maxim Gorky, who used to be against us, has come over 
to our side. He is now with us and has taken charge of our literary 
work, You know we have conquered Russia. We next propose to 
conquer Germany and then America.” 

Senator Nexson. A big job. 

Senator Kane. Do you know to what extent they sent out their 
representatives in the surrounding countries of Europe, giving them 
money with which to carry on the propaganda of Bolshevism? 

Mr. Sons. We had heard again and again that they had been 
sending out sums of money into different parts of Europe, and when 
nobody except people of the diplomatic class were permitted to send 
out anything at all they were sending, day in and day out, from 
Petrograd over to Stockholm, and over to Copenhagen, large bags. 
Now, what those bags contained we can not say with any surety, 
but it is suspected that those bags contained very likely Bolshevik 

' literature, and perhaps money, and perhaps also valuables which 
were being confiscated, because many of the rare old jewels and 
historic things which have been kept intact for decades in the past, 
and so on, have disappeared and no one knows where they are. 

Senator Kine. One other question: Did you see any coordination, 
if I may use the term, between the German troops, after Germany 
sent troops into Russia, and the Bolshevik troops, in the Bolshevik 
government? That is to say, did you find that they worked together! 

Mr. Simons. T was not in a position to follow that up, but I have 
heard that it is true. I have heard that from Russian officers and 
members of the military mission; and they used the same kind of 
literature in both camps. 

Senator Kine. Did you learn whether or not the Bolsheviki aided 
the Germans as against the allies, surrendered them their guns and 
munitions, and some of which they had been accumulating in the 
Russian Army to be used against the allies, including the United 
States? The point I am trying to get at is, did any of the munitions 
that the Russian Army possessed when, through the action of the 
Bolshevists, the armies were disintegrated fall into the hands of the 
Germans? 

Mr. Sryons. That statement has been made. I do happen to know 
this, that came out while I was passing from Stockholm. A man 
who had been in the military mission at one time and was at last 
working with the war council at Petrograd, told me what they had 
discovered on a Russian battleship in the Neva; that the ship had the 
archives, so called, of the Russian Navy, showing where the forts and 
fortresses were, where the mines were laid, and the whole naval posi- 
tion with regard to Russia; and that there was found a letter which‘ 
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had been signed by Trotsky to the effect that under certain circum- 
stances the archives of the Russian Navy would be turned over to 
certain German officers. 

Senator Kine. Well, Doctor, I did not care for hearsay. What I 
had in mind was what you knew personally. 

Mr. Sruons. We knew that they were preparing millions of rubles 
for propaganda purposes in China, for instance, in India, and in 
other parts of the world. 

Senator Kixe. South America? 

Mr. Srvons. That appeared in their daily press. That was well 
known. They made no secret of that. 

Senator Krne. For the purpose of destroying all other govern- 
ments and bringing them under Bolshevism? 

Mr. Sraons. Yes, sir; and putting all other institutions out of 
commission that stood, if you please, for the class that they wanted 
to destroy. Liamachavsky and Spitzberg said in that meeting, and 
they sent it out in their proclamations, “The greatest enemy to our 
proletarian cause is religion. The so-called church is simply a 
camouflage of capitalistic control and they are hiding behind it. and 
in order to have success in our movement we must get rid of the 
church.” Now, a frank statement like that seems to me to indicate 
their antireligious and anti-Christian animus. 

Senator Kina. Then, would this be a fair statement, from your 
knowledge of Bolshevism, that any persons in this country, mis- 
guided or sinister, who get up in theaters or other places on the lec- 
ture platform and advocate Bolshevism or defend it or apologize for 
it, are first approving the course of the Bolshevists in disintegrating 
the armies, to that extent making the cause of our Government and 
of the allies in defeating the central powers more difficult? It would 
have that effect. The effect of their conduct would be an indorse- 
ment of their course? Secondly, an indorsement or approval would 
be the indorsement or approval of a course of a party that stands for 
the grossest kind of materialism and atheism, and is against marriage, 
against the right of property, against the democratic form of goy- 
ernment, such as that which we have, and against the civilization 
which has been builded up under our form of government? 

Mr. Srvons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kine. Bolshevism stands for all those things? Its apolo- 
gists are our enemies, enemies to our country and to our form of 
Government and to civilization ? 

Mr. Simons. Whether they know that. they are enemies, or they 
have no clear notion as to what the American spirit means, I think it 
is safe to say that they are mush-headed and muddle-headed. 

Senator Nerson. Are you acquainted with Albert Rys Williams, 
who has issued that pamphlet? 

Mr. Stmons. I know him. 

Senator Netson. Have you met him in Russia? 

Mr. Stwons. I have met him in Russia. 

Senator Netson. Can you tell us about his activities and whom he 
associated with there? 

Mr. Stmons. I do not know whether it would be wise for me to say 
what I did see. I am not sure whether he is an American citizen. I 
should first like to know whether he is an American citizen. A gen- 
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tleman came up to me when I spoke before the preachers’ meeting in 
Philadelphia and said that he had learned that Williams was not an 
American. If he is not, then I am free to speak. 

Maj. Humes. I may tell you that he was born in this country. Un- 
less he has renounced his citizenship he is an American citizen, 

Senator Overman. He is distributing these pamphlets on the East 
Side of New York where Bolshevism has been nourished ? 

Mr. Simons. Yes. 

Senator Overman. And you were approached by this Yiddish 
fellow with this-catechism in his hand 4 

Mr. Simons. Well, I only wish to say this, that if he is an Ameri- 
can citizen I should like to show him the courtesy due one of my com- 
patriots, and I do not want to say anything in your presence until 
he has had a chance to speak for himself. 

Senator Overman. He may be able to speak for himself. 

Senator Krxc. Was he associating with the soviets over there, and 
making speeches for them? 

Mr. Srarons. We knew at that time that he was not only very sym- 
pathetic with the Bolsheviki, but he was helping them in many ways. 
We know that; and he was embarrassing our own embassy and con- 
sulate in a very effective way. 

Senator Netson, Perhaps we had not better go into it further now. 
but we avould be glad to hear you later on this subject. 

Senator Kine. Just one other question. I will ask you whether 
or not you noticed any difference in the personnel of the soviet after 
Lenine and Trotsky got control: that is to say, when Lenine and 
Trotsky came into power the soviets existed, and as I understand it, 
many of the soviets were elected by the people and the representa- 
tives of the soviets were fair representatives of the people. Now, 
what I am trying to get at is, after Lenine and Trotsky came in, 
whether or ‘not the personnel of the soviets changed. My informa- 
tion is, and I want to know whether it is correet or not, that they 
would frequently send ont from Petrograd and Moscow their tools, 
and they would supersede the soviets in various administrations and 
put in men who shared the views of Lenine and Trotsky, 

Mr. Srauons. Yes; that was a well-known fact. That came under 
our observation again and again. 

Senator Krye. So, then, whereas the soviet in the beginning might 
be called a fair representative of the people, now it is merely a taal 
of Lenine and Trotsky and the Bolshevik administration ? 

Mr, Sixons. That is correct. T happen to know that shortly be- 
fore I Jeft Russia fully 90 per cent of the peasants were anti-Bolshe- 
vik, and it was said by people qualified to judge of the situation over 
there that fully three-fourths of the workmen were anti-Bolshevik, 
and they were hoping that Bolshevism would soon be defeated. 

Senator Wotcorr. T want to ask you, Doctor, if during the noon 
hour you will refresh your recollection and be prepared when we 
meet again to give us a list of all the commissars that you know or 
did know. with their correct names and their assumed names and the 
nationality of each indicated? Make up such a list, in so far as your 
memory can carry you. 

Mr. Simons. I think I have mentioned the names of those that T 
really know. 
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Senator Wotcorr. None outside of those? 
Mr. Sraions. There were minor officials. 
Senator Woxcorr, But you can add to them any others you may 
vemember, as you think over it. 
(Thereupon, at 1.30 o'clock p. m., the subcommittee took a recess 
until 2.30 o'clock p. m.) 
AFTER RECESS. 


The subcommittee met at 2.30 o’clock p. m., pursuant to the taking 
of recess, and at 2.40 o'clock proceeded with the hearing of Mr. 
Simons. 


TESTIMONY OF REVEREND MR. GEORGE A. SIMONS—Resumed. 


Senator Overman. Doctor, I understood you to say that you be- 
longed to the Northern Methodist Church ? 

Mr. Srvons. The Methodist Episcopal Church North. 

Senator Overman. As contradistinguished from the South? And 
you were head not only of your mission oyer there but you were the 
head of an educational institution, as I understand it? 

Mr. Staroxs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. What was the name of that? 

Mr. Siarons. We called it the English School of the American 
Church, That was one name, and we also had a theological seminary 
located there. 

Senator Overman. You had a regular enrriculum and faculty? 

Mr. Srarons. Oh, yes. 

I hope that I will not be misunderstood with regard to the facts 
that came out in my testimony concerning the Jewish element in this 
Bolshevik movement. Iam not anti-Semitic and have no sympathy 
with any movement of that kind, and some of my best friends in Rus- 
sia and America are Jews, and as I have been moving around making 
the matter clear before large audiences in churches and factories, 
many Jews have come up and have thanked me for having said what 
they regarded as true, and they assured me that the better class of 
Jews—and there are hundreds of thousands of them in America— 
would stand shoulder to shoulder with, the Christians in fighting the 
red flag. 

Senator Overman. I understood that all the time you were speak- 
ing of what is known as the—- 

Mr. Smions. The apostate Jews. T only wish to be properly 
quoted, because I should not like to offend those fine American citi- 
zens who happen to be Jews, for they are just as good morally every 
way ag we Christians are. 

Senator Overman. I think our newspaper reporters will make that 
understood in their reports, that you are not speaking of anybody but 
the apostates. 

Mr, Simons. There are hundreds of rabbis who will help us in 
this matter. I thank you for permitting me to clear that up. 

Senator Woxcorr. Do you have any names to add to the list I asked 
you for? 

“Senator Overman. There is a lady here who has a complete list of 
all those names. 
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Senator Worcorr. And giving their nationality, and where they 
are from? 

Maj. Humes. I think so. 

Senator Worcorr. All right; we will get it from some other wit- 
ness. 

Senator Overman. Did you see this list of names that Mrs. Sum- 
mers handed in? 

Mr. Srvons. I have seen at least four different lists, and the first 
that came out I have in my possession here. This came out about 
August, 1917, and was widely circulated in Petrograd and Moscow 
[reading]: 


Real name, 
aly --Yon Gutmann. 
2. ~ Bronstein. 
3. --Zederbaum. 
4. Kamkoff_ Katz. 4, Ryazanoff. 
5. Meshkoff_. Goldenberg. . Bogdanoft_ _Josse. 
6. Krochmal, Goldmann. 
t. Gimmer. “Wanstein, 
8. Gurviteh, Goldmann. 
9. Geldfand. Furstenberg. 
10. _-Sabelson. --Solomon. 


And then the last one did not change his name. That is the first 
list that we had. 

Senator Ovrruay. Do you know how many of those came from 
America? 

Mr. Stmons. I do not. I have not investigated. 

Senator Woxcorr. That ‘is the list of men who were officially con- 
nected with the Bolshevik government ? 
* Mr. Srmons. When this statement came out it was suggested that 
~ These are the men who are now working against the provisional 
Government with might and main and to bring in the Bolshevik 
rule.” Other lists followed. 

Senator Overmax. Why do you suppose they wanted to change 
their name 

Mr. Simo Soon after the outbreak of the war there were many 
people in Russia who had German names and who had them changed 
to Russian names, because there was a strong anti-German move- 
ment, and they were very much discriminated against. and to have a 
German name was in fact to be insulted almost anywhere, It took 
some time before, on the whole, that feeling subsided. When the 
Russian revolution came along there was none of that to be seen any 
more, and some of these people took their names back, changed them 
back from the last form to the old German form; but when the Bol- 
shevik movement came on we noticed that there were ever so many 
people who were Jews and had_real Jewish names, who were not 
using them. They had assumed Russian names. Now, there may be 
two or three explanations given for that. One that has been offered 
now and then is as follows: Some of these men had two or three 
passports. You could get a passport if you needed it. from certain 
agents in Russia, and we were told that even in New York City there 
were certain people who were dealing in Russian passports. We 
knew that there were such people in different parts of Europe, es- 
pecially near the German-Russian border, and the Austro-Hungarian- 
Russian border. who made a regular business of selling or loan- 
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ing out Russian passports. A man would take a passport like that, 
and then he would use that particular name. . 

- Now, that is one explanation. Another explanation given is that 
among the real Russians there would be an antipathy against the 
Jew, and a man having a real Jewish name would be discriminated 
against. 

Then there is another reason given by some of our friends who are 
always up in the literary world in Russia—and one is a famous 
editor. These have said that perhaps the psychology of it could be 
stated thus: We want to make this thing appear as a purely Russian 
thing, and if our real names, which are nearly all Jewish names, ap- 
pear, it will militate against the success of our experiment in social- 
ism and government. People—millions of real Russians—will say 
© That thing is not Russian, The names all show that.” 

Senator Overman. Did you know Trotsky ? 

Mr. Srmons. I did not know him. I have been quoted in the papers 
as having had conversations with Trotsky and Lenine, and having 
shown them our discipline. I do not know how that story ever be- 
came current, because I never said such a thing, never wrote it, and 
never dreamed it, but the newspaper men will sometimes imagine 
things. 

ae Overman. Did you hear him speak? 

Mr. Srons. I have not. 

Senator Overman. He did not change his name? 

Mr. Suwons. His name is Bronstein. 

Senator Netson. He is Yiddish? 

Senator Overman. Is he one of these Yiddish Jews? You call 
them Yiddish instead of Jews, and I want to distinguish. 

Mr. Srmons. When we speak of the lower East Side, we are think- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of people who are speaking and read- 
ing several other languages as well as Yiddish. 

T might mention this, that when the Bolsheviki came into power, 
all over Petrograd we at once had a predominance of Yiddish procla- 
mations, big posters, and everything in Yiddish. It became very 
evident that now that was to be one of the great languages of Rus- 
sia; and the real Russians, of course, did not take very kindly to it. 

Senator Nerson. Now, I should be glad to have you describe the 
Bolshevik plan and system of government, their scheme and plan of 
government, and as they proclaimed it and outlined it to the people. 
This is the second time I have asked it. 

Senator Kine. I want to ask, for my own information, do you 
mean as they idealize it or as they apply it? 

Senator Nexson. Both. I want it so far as the written documents 
are concerned, and as they apply it, both. 

Mr. Srrons. So far as the mechanical part of their government 
is concerned, I think they have been quite consistent in carrying out 
that end; and as far as their proclamations have been concerned, we 
regret to say that they not only consistently carry most of them out 
but put in a lot more than was bargained for, if you please, and to 
that extent that all kinds of atrocities and cruelties were committed 
under the authority of this or that decree or proclamation. 

Senator Nezson. What I mean is, what is the plan and scheme 
of government that they offer to the people? Outline their constitu- 
tion. 
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Mr, Stuons, It is, as you have seen in most of the papers here, a 
government that is to be, first, last, and all the time, predominantly 
a government of the industrial workers. It is to be a government 
of the so-called “workmen’s councils,” and it is a government of 
the proletariat. Many of their phrases they have taken from the 
communist manifesto of March, and one in particular, “a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.”__A Bolshevik official would be asked, “ Well, 
how about liberty?” The chances are that he would answer as 
Lenine and Trotsky did on several occasions, “ We do not believe in 
liberty. We believe in the dictatorship of the proletariat.” Now, 
when I have mentioned that, Senator, I have given you, if you please, 
the heart of their government scheme, and everything moyes around 
that. 

The other part is quite, to my way of thinking, of little conse- 
quence—the machinery. They have what they call'the soviet govern- 
ment, built up on the lines of a social democratic representation, 
excluding, of course, everybody that is net Bolshevik. Or if he is not 
Bolshevik, if he consents to work with them and to just submerge his 
own political opinions, well and good. He can hold office. In fact, we 
know that right in Petrograd and Moscow there were hundreds of 
men, scores of them, like myself, who were not Bolsheviks, that had 
been in certain ministries under the old régime, and they had con- 
tinued under the provisional government, and in order to save their 
own lives and the lives of their families and to have food and com- 
fort and what not, and be protected, they remained in office, although 
for a time some of them had held out in what was called sabotage. 
I knew some of these men and some of the things that we were able 
to do. Favers that were shown us as an American institution were 
made possible through men who were anti-Bolshevik, but were in 
the Bolshevik government; and if you will allow me to go of 
on a tangent—it has come to my mind while I am speaking at 
random—some of these men have told me, “We are staying in 
office in the hopes that one of these days Bolshevism will weaken and 
we shall be able to play the Trojan horse trick. They still had the 
hope that something like that would happen—either the allies would 
come in and do something or something else would happen—and then 
they would be there. As a matter of fact, one of the greatest men of 
Russia, with whom [ have had a good deal to do—he was formerly 
an editor of the journal that was considered semioflicial—told me 
shortly before I left, “Strange to say, I have been trying to get to 
Kiey all these weeks, and T have had to go through more red tape 
than under the old régime, and in their so-called department for ini- 
vestigating the character of the applicant, I found the same offtcials 
seated at the desks as under the old régime. I recognized them and 
they recognized me and they smiled.” 

Now, they were not Bolsheviks at all. I knew it. I had occasion 
to get a certain permission prior to leaving Russia, and it was after 
the regular honrs and I rushed into that one ministry and, lo and 
behold, I found one of the most active of the anti-Bolsheviks holding 
a prominent position there, and he said. “Why, I will get that 
through for you,” and he did. He said, * You know I am not Bol- 
shevik. I have been trying all these months to get out of Russia.” 
So there are hundreds of them. 
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Senator Overman. What is the character of the money they issue 
there? 5 , 

Mr. Stmons, They have now been issuing largely small currency, 
which is stamps. That [indicating] is a l-kopeck stamp. On the 
other side it says, * To be used on a par with metal money.” Then 
they have what they call “ kerenki,” little bits of paper about an 
inch and a half or 2 inches square, without any registration num- 
ber, simply “20,” and then a little statement to the effect that it 
is to be honored as legal tender, and then the other denomination is 
“40 "—stamped 20 rubles and 40 rubles kerenki. It became almost 
valueless and the people would not accept them any more. 

Perhaps, Senator Overman, the committee would like to know 
what happened to us as we tried to get over the border, with regard 
to our money. The ruling of the Bolshevik government was that 
no one leaving Russia. even though he were a foreigner, had a right 
to take more than 1,000 rubles with him. The old money had largely 
disappeared, but still could be bought at a premium of 10 rubles on 
a hundred. So a couple of weeks before we left 1,000 rubles of the 
old money would cost 1,100 rubles. 

Senator Kine. That is the other way, is it not? 

Mr. Srrons. No; wait a second; it was 20 rubles on a hundred. 
So I bought 1,000 rubles of old Russian money, Catherine bills, 
those famous old bills with Catherine’s portrait invisible—you would 
have to hold it up to the light and then you could see it; they are 
very vare now, but by paying a premium of 20 rubles you could get 
them—TI bought 1,000 rubles’ worth and paid 1,200 rubles in kerenki. 
Also for my sister I tried to get the same amount. When we reached 
the Russian-Finnish border, we were held up by a Bolshevik official, 
who took out his own pocketbook, opened it, and began to count 
out in kerenki 2,000 rubles. They made a very thorough search of my 
sister and myself, such as had never been made under the provisional 
government, or even under the old régime, and they discovered that 
we had this amount. They wanted me to sign up on certain blanks, 
and what not, and when they discovered that we had 2,000 rubles of 
good old Russian money the officer began to count out the kerenki 
and said to us, “ You can not take out that old money. That is 
against the Jaw.” I said to him, “Is not that regular Russian 
money?” “ Yes, it is: but we can not let you take it out, and here 
you have 2,000 in kerenki.” J looked at him—he was a young man 
about 20 or 21, and looked like a rogue—and I said, “ Young man, 
Thave been told by Zorin, the Commissar of the Post and Telegraph, 
that if any disagreeable things happened to me on the border, I might 
telephone or telegraph him and he would straighten things out.” He 
then grew pale, and telephoned to a gentleman higher up. who was 
on the next floor, and said that he had a difficult case here. and 
this was an American clergyman who had 2,000 rubles in Russian 
money, which he said he could not take out, but then this clergy- 
man had said that Zorin was going to come to his assistance if there 
was any trouble; and quick as a flash he took back his kerenki and 
he says, “ You can have your money.” 

Senator Overaran. How much in our money is this stamp? 

Mr. Sruoxs. The Russian ruble when last we were there was worth 
10 cents. We could get 10 rubles for $1. 
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Senator Netsox. In normal times how much was it/ 

Mr. Simoss. A ruble was abont 51 cents, so we roughly speak of a 
half a cent for a kopeck. 

Senator Nerson. There are 100 kopecks in a ruble? 

Mr. Siro. Yes. 

Senator Nrxson. A ruble is in round numbers a half a dollar? 

Mr. Srions. Yes. It is now worth about 10 cents or less. 

Senator Overman. How much is that in our money, that kopeck! 

Mr. Stuoxs. Well, that would be about one-twentieth of a cent. 

Senator Kixe. The Bolshevik government has issued a large 
amount of paper money, has it? 

Mb. Siatoxs. Yes; very much. 

Senator Kix. Going into the billions of rubles? 

Mr. Stvoxs. Yes, sir, 

Senator Overman. Is it a misdemeanor or felony not to take that 
money 4 Suppose a man declines to take it? 

Mr. Strons. Yes; they have decrees, J understand, to that effect. 
The peasants got so disgusted with them that they would not take 
them any more. But it was no use; they were obliged to, and that of 
course put up the prices of commodities very much, a pound of but- 
ter selling for a hundred rubles. 

Senator Wo.corr, Was there any attempt made by the leaders of 
this Bolshevik movement to spread in a systematized way these 
immoral ideas to which you referred this morning? 

Mr. Starons. It came under my observation that often in an 
avowed way, quite a self-evident way, immoral forces were being 
encouraged. IT will try to be guarded iu my remarks, knowing that 
there are ladies here. 

Senator Overman. Had we not better take that question up later 
and ask the ladies to retire? 

Senator Woxcorr. The doctor knows what he wants to say and 
he can say it. 

Mr. Srrons. Let me use a concrete case. I will try to say the 
thing in a way that will not be offensive to anybody. <A few days 
before I left, the president of our Ladies’ Aid Society, a scholarly 
woman who has been a teacher for more than 25 years in one of the 
famous imperial institutions, called on me. I will not give you the 
name of the institute because I would like to reserve that for some 
other occasion, as I do not want this to get into the press and back to 
Russia. She said, bursting into sobs, “ You know what a fine big 
building we have. I want you to tell the women of America this.” 
she said with much emotion, as she buried her face in her hands. 
“T am sorry I lived to witness al] this.” I said, “This is so distress- 
ing to you that you had better not try to tell me. Write it out and 
send it to me some time.” But she said,“ No; I must tell you.” She 
said, “On the first floor of our spacious institute, which used to be 
a palace, you know those large rooms that we have on the first floor. 
These Bolshevik officials have put hundreds of red soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the red army and the red navy and given orders that 
in the other half of the same floor the girls of our institute should 
remain, girls who are from 12 to 16 years.” This affected her so 
much that she burst out into tears. “I wish I had died before I 
witnessed all this. But I want you to tell the women of America.” 
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_ Senator Woxcorr. Just a moment. That was not the doing of 
just an irresponsible crowd of soldiers, or of a soldier mob? That 
was the arrangement, do I understand you to|say, of the Bolshevik 
officials? i i 

Mr. Strarons. That came under their administration. 

Senator Kine. Of conrse, that meant that these poor girls were 
left to the brutal lust of the red guards? : 

Mr. Smrons. You can draw your own conclusions. 

Senator Kine. Was there any doubt about that, that it was the 
purpose of it? 

Mr. Simons. T have seen so much of it that I would have to say 
yes to what you ask. 

Senator Krno. Is there any doubt of it? 

Mr. Stuons. No doubt in my mind. I ain a little distressed here 
because of the presence of ladies. 

Senator Kine. You are stating it in a proper way. There is noth- 
ing improper in stating that you have observed brutality and 
bestiality. 

Mr. Srurons. They are the dirtiest dogs I have ever come across in 
my 45 vears. They are so nasty that I can not find words to express 
my feelings. Some people have asked me if I was not exaggerating, 
and I tell them no, to go over there and see with their own eyes. 
Some of our own people are there as witnesses. 

Well, she then went on and said, “ But that is not all. The other 
day the assistant of Lunacharsky, who was the Commissar of the Peo- 
ple’s Enlightenment, happened to be with a group of our girls from 
our institute in a movie on the Nevski Prospect, and he turned 
around to those little girls of 12 and 15 and 16 years and said, ‘ Lit- 
tle girls, where are your bridegrooms?’ And they flushed and said, 
‘We have no bridegrooms.’ ‘ Why don’t you go on the Neyski Pros- 
pect and do as the prostitutes are doing and get yourself one?’” 

Excuse me for repeating these words. 

Senator Krxa. As far as I am concerned, I think that individual 
acts would be material only as they reflect the conduct of the whole 
organization. I would not want to blame the Bolsheviki for the 
misdeeds of any individuals. If they are the acts of the individuals 
it would not be right to blame the Bolsheviki for that, but if those 
acts are the acts of the entire organization, or supported by the 
organization, that would be relevant. Do you get the distinction? 

‘Mr. Srvons. All right. T can only give you concrete examples. 
The tenor of the whole régime, of course, has been quite immoral. 
There is no getting away from that. 

Senator Kine. Well, to be frank, do the Bolshevik guards and the 
Bolshevists, the males, rape and ravish and despoil women at will? 

Mr. Srarons. They certainly do. We happen to know that the 
Lett regiment which Trotsky has been courting assiduously for 
months refused to go to the front, and remained near the Tsarskoe 
Selo Vogzal, or railroad station, and were there living on the fat 
of the land, and the sanitar for that regiment—I will not mention 
his name as he was a personal friend of mine and I must not get 
him into trouble—reported these things to me, and he said that when 
there was a scarcity of bread in town—many of us had not had 
bread for weeks—they were having 2 pounds a day, three days I=fore 
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Trotsky came, and they; were told, * You will also haye pancakes, 
2 pounds of bread asday, and extra flour; and then when Trotsky 
comes there is going if he an extra celebration.” and they did have it. 
And then he said ~ Everything in Petrograd belongs to you.” T hate 
to say it, but their boast was that they could have all the women they 
wanted, and they could break into the houses with inypunity. 

Senator Krxe. Did they pay the soldiers large suns of money to 
keep them in the army? 

Mr. Simons. The reds were being given an extra wage. T under- 
stand, and were shown extra favors. 

Senator Krxu. Senator Wolcott asked you about their propaganda. 
Do you know what efforts they made to extend their propagands 
into other countries ¢ 

Mr. Sivroxs. The statement was made again and again and vouched 
for by people of high standing in Russia and over in the Scandi- 
navian countries, to the effect that down in Leipzig they were printing 
Russian money for the Bolshevik government. I have not been able 
to get any substantiation for that. But I got this from a man who 
was in the military mission of one of the allies, and he said that 
10,000,000 rubles hact been printed in Leipzig by order of the 
Bolshevik government, for progapanda purposes. 

Senator Krxe. Do you know of people who were in Russia going 
into other countries and engaging in Bolshevik progapanda? For 
instance, John Reed: do you know of his having been there? 

Mr. Sruons. Yes. 

Senator Kine. Do you know whether he came to the United States 
and engaged in Bolshevik propaganda? 

Mr. Sruons. I have not investigated that. 

Senator Kine. Did he come to the United States? 

Mr. Suons. He came to the United States; yes. 

Senator Kaxe. Do you know a woman who calls herself Miss 
Bryant? She was his wite? 

Mr. Srmons. I know of her. 

Senator King. Was she in Russia, and did she and Mr. Reed asso- 
ciate with the Bolshevists? 

Mr. Sraonxs. They were reported to be very close to them, and 
were spending a great deal of time in the Smolny Institute. 

Senator Kane. Did you know that? 

Mr. Srmons. That was generally known in Petrograd. 

Senator Kine. How long did you know of their being there? 

Mr. Snows. I could not answer that off-hand, because I did not 
have any particular interest in following them up, and did not know 
that they would figure in this thing. 

Senator King. Is she the woman who spoke in Poli’s Theater under 
the name of Miss Bryant? 

Mr. Srarons. I understand she is the same woman. 

Senator Kane. Do you know whether Mr, Reed is still in this 
country ? 

Mr, Srons. I understand so. 

Senator Kine. Major, he is under indictment, is he not? 

Maj. Huss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kixe. He was there connected with the Bolsheviki? 
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Mr. Simons. He was persona grata with the Bolshevik govern- 
ment to the extent that they wanted to make him their representative 
here in New York. 

Senator Kine, By the genuine Americans who were there, was he 
regarded as an American or as a Bolshevik? 

_ Mr. Starons. As a Bolshevik. We had a number of those Bolshe- 
vik sympathizers there, and we thonght of them as—let me use the 
proper expression—mnsh-headed and muddle-headed. 

Senator Overman. Do you know of anybody being sent to this 
country by the Bolsheviki for propaganda purposes? 

Mr. Simons. L have no direct proof. 

Maj. Humes. Doctor, do you know whether or not any of these 
Americans were exercising the rights of Russian citizenship and are 
exercising the rights of Russian citizenship under the constitution 
of Russia? 

Mr. Smrons. I can not speak as an official investigator, but it has 
been brought to my attention that some of those men who were over 
there had Russian passports and also American passports. 

_Maj. Humzs. I call your attention to a section of the constitu- 
tion, 

Senator Kiwe. You mean the Bolshevik constitution? 

Maj. Humes. The Bolshevik constitution. [Reading:] 

Basing its actions upon the idea of solidarity of the toilers of all nations, the 
R.S. F.S. R. grants all political rights of Russian citizenship to foreigners, who 
live upon the territory of the Russian Republic, are engaged in productive occu- 
pations and who belong either to the working class or to the peasant class that 
do not exploit the labor of others. 

Is that the provision of the constitution that makes it possible for 
Ameviean citizens to go over there and participate in the Russian 
Government as Russian citizens and exercise all the rights of citi- 
zenship ? 

Mr. Simons. I should say so, without being unfair to any of my 
compatriots. One case was brought to my attention within the last 
six months, when an American was seriously thinking of becoming 
a citizen of the so-called Bolshevik Russia. I do not want to mention 
his name, though. 

Senator Worcorr. You do not know it as a matter of fact? Of 
course, ii you know as a matter of fact yon would be glad to tell 
his name, [ suppose. 

Mr. Sraons. If it is desired, I could tell you in executive sess 
who he wa 

Senator Woxcorr, If I knew that there was such a man who was 
desiring to acquire citizenship with that outfit, I should be glad to 
tell it. If you are only informed of it, that is another matter. 

My. Staroxs. I will tell you in executive session who it was. 

Senator Kise. Then, if we determine it is proper for the record, 
it will go in. 

Mr. Srons, [ have pretty good proof that there was some con- 
nection. 

Maj. Huates. Is there any formality required in order to acquire 
Russian citizenship? The constitution automatically, apparently, 
forces it on residents in Russia. 

Mr. Sraons. I have not seen the operation of that, at all. and do 
not know the modus operandi in actual operation. : 
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Senator Kane. You knew My. Albert Rhys Williams there. who 
spoke with Mrs, John Reed? 

Mr. Sraroxs, Yes. 

Senator Kine. Do you know whether he was participating in any 
meetings with the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Simons. Yes, he was; he was taking part in their meetings 
there. He was reported first in the papers as having taken part. 

Senator Kine. Was he making speeches in favor of Bolshevism, in 
their meetings, or combating their views? 

Mr. Srons. Certainly not combating. He was heart and soul with 
them. I met him a number of times in our embassy and also in our 
consulate. When I happened to express myself in a very strong way 
against the Bolsheviki, he was on the other side. 

Senator Kine. Defending them? 

Mr. Simons. Speaking in very tender terms of them. 

Senator Kixc. Do you know how long he associated with them 
there? 

Mx. Stuoxs. T think he was associated with them almost from the 
incipiency of that movement. 

Senator Krxe. Did he pretend to be a Red Cross representative? 

Mr. Stuons. No; he was a journalist. But there was another Wil- 
liams who represented the Christian Herald. I should not like to 
have him taken for this one. He spoke in our church once. He isa 
fine Christian gentleman, 100 per cent American. I hope no one will 
confuse the two. 

Senator Krxe. Did My. Albert Rhys Williams tell you that when 
he left there he was coming back to the United States, or did you learn 
from him in any way that he was to return to the United States? 

Mr. Simons. The last time I met him was in the embassy, and 
things were then topsy turvy. My recollection is that he was going 
back to the front to investigate things. That is as I recall. 

Senator Kixe. Do you know when he left? 

Mr. Surons. I do not. 

Senator Kixc. Do you know about his landing in San Francisco? 

Mr. Srons. I do not. 

Senator Kixe. Do you know the character of literature that he 
brought with him? 

Mr. Snyoss. I understvod that he brought some literature over 
which was partly in Russian, partly in English, and it was Bolshevik 
literature, supporting the soviet government. 

Senator Overman. Did Raymond Robins participate in any of 
these Bolshevik meetings ‘ 

Mr. Sorons. I do not know. He is spoken of very highly by the 
Bolshevik leaders. 

Senator Worcorr. They liked him. did they? 

Mr. Stons. Well, judging from some of the things said concern- 
ing him, he was reputed to be the best American of all. 

Senator Kine. Give the names of some other Americans over there 
that you know of who affiliated with the Bolsheviki. 

Mr. Srvons. I do not know whether it would be fair to answer the 
question offhand. hecause of that expression “ affiliated.” 

Sonator Kine. I will withdraw that question. I would not want 
to do any injustice to anybody. Do you know of any Americans over 
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there now, or those that may not be Americ 
here apologizing for or speaking for or ear 
for the Bolsheviki? : 

Mr. Srarons. I reserve my answer to that for executive session, for 
Ishould not like to be quoted as having: 

Senator Overman. We have had some trouble about giving names. 
Perhaps we had better reserve it for an executive session. 

Senator Kinc. I want to say that, as far as I am concerned, these 
hearings shall be absolutely public, and whatever you tell us, T would 
feel that it ought to be made public after you have verified it, becanse 
everybody ought to know just what this committee does. But I am 
speaking for myself, I withdraw the question now. 

Maj. Humes. With reference to the treaty between the Bolshevik 
government and the German Government. was that treaty ever 

blished in full in the Bolshevik papers, so that the people of 

‘ussia could know all of the facts in connection with that treaty / 

Mr. Srroxs. The statement was made again and again by well- 
informed people in Russia that the treaty had not been fully pub- 
lished, and that the Russian translation which came out was a very 
poor piece of work. And then it was said that another translation 
would be made. But even then it was an open question whether or 
no the full treaty had been made public. It always came out that 
Lenine and Trotzky had kept certain things secret. What those 
things were we never learned. 

Maj. Humes. Do you know the capacity in which Albert Rhys 
Williams came to this country from the Bolshevik government? 
What is his capacity to-day in this country? 

Mr, Srxons. I could not add any word from personal informa- 
tion, but from what I have found in the press and what TI have heard 
from certain people who claim to know—I have been investigatin, 
this thing—he is a self-confessed representative of Lenine ani 
Trotsky in this country. 

Maj. Humes. And came over to organize a representative informa- 
tion bureau in this country, did he not, in behalf of the Bolshevik 
government ? 

Mr. Srmons. I understood that he had work of that nature to do. 

Senator Overman. Is that the man who spoke here? 

Maj. Humms. Yes. 

Senator Nelson asked you a few moments ago with reference to 
the form of government, in regard to the representation. Is the 
representation in their soviets and their several bodies proportioned 
uniformly over the country, or do they discriminate in different 
districts ? 

Senator Nunson. He has not answered my question, vet. 

Maj. Humes. No; I realize that, Senator. 

Mr. Srons. Why, it came out again and again that they were 
putting in dummy delegates and controlling certain places by send- 
ing down their own Bolshevik agitators, and what not, and thus 
suppressing an anti-Bolshevik movement, which seemed quite immi- 
nent in certain parts of the so-called Bolshevik country. We hap- 
pen to know that there were villages in and around Petrograd and 
Moscow—I have talked with a lot of people who had instant infor- 
mation on this—where the people were anti-Bolshevik, but that the 
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Bolshevik authorities had_a way of manipulating things so that 
everything would look, at Jeast on paper, as if the Bolsheviki were 
ruling everything in sight. But, as a matter of fact, there were 
scores of villages which would not even let a Bolshevik official come 
into the precincts of the village. They had machine guns on either 
end of the main road which would go through the village. Now, I 
have spoken with people who came from the villages. We had 
churches in some. They said that they had guards watching day and 
night. and the moment a Bolshevik hove in sight they would 
kill him. And they had a regular system by which they were keep- 
ing the Bolsheviki away. 

Senator Krxe. As a matter of fact, up to the present moment the 
Bolshevik government is merely a military dictatorship under the 
rule of Lenine and Trotsky ¢ 

Mr. Stuons. Yes. And they are using their dictatorship to put 
the proletariat in harmony with the conmunist manifesto in order 
to please the hoi polloi. 

Maj. Hees. The point that I was raising is, is it not a fact 
that the representation in the old Russian soviet was based on 1 to 
each 125.000 people in the cities, while the representation is 1 to 
25,000 people in the provincial districts and the less thickly popu- 
lated districts? 

Mr. Stuons. I have not gone into that. 

Senator Nerson. Well, the Russian farmers are settled in villages, 
mostly? 

Mr. Struons. Yes; as a rule. 

Senator Netsox. And their village communities, or mirs, as 1 be- 
lieve they call them. 

Mr. Srarons. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. And they own the land, do they not; the mir 
owns the land? 

Mr. Srons. Yes: and it is parceled out. 

Senator Nenson. Parceled out for use from time to time? 

Mr. Sturons. Yes. 


Senator son. Now, each of those mirs is supposed to have its 
own soviet svstem of government. to elect a local soviet council, is 


it not? 

Mr. Smroxs. That is the scheme. 

Senator Nersox. That is part of the scheme, And the same thing 
takes place in cities or wards or sections of cities, in proportion to 
population? They have also local soviets! 

Mr. Srrons. Yes. 

Senator N . And these local soviets send representatives to 
the general soviet assembly. 

Mr. Surons. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. And that constitutes the soviet government? 

Mr. Stuens. Yes. 

Senator Neusoy. A good share of the farmers or the peasants, we 
might call them, are uot in this soviet government; that is, I mean, 
the Bolshevik soviet government? 

Mr. Straions. T can not tell you what percentage of the villages are 
not taking part in that Bolshevik government, in the Bolshevik 
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territory. But it is generally stated by people who know something 
about the Russian situation, and nearly all of us Americans who 
came out about the same time are a unit in saying, that fully 90 per 
cent of the peasants are anti-Bolshevik. From that you would con- 
elude that they would not: take part in the Bolshevik government. 
And another statement made—f think I made it this morning—is that 
at least two-thirds of the workmen are anti-Bolshevik. 

Senator Nrerson. Now. have not the anti-Bolshevik forees—and 
in that I include the Czecho-Slovaks, the sound Russians, and the 
English, and French, and the Japanese—have they not practical 
control of the Siberian railroad as far west as Perm—west to Omsk? 

Mr. Simons. Well, am not qualified to tell you how things stand 
there to-day. I am not omniscient. But from what I have learned 
all these months, I judge that they do hold control there. 

Senator Netson. Have you visited the southern part of Russia, 
the Ukrainian country? 

Mr, Srrons. Not recently. It was almost impossible to get down 
there without having influence with the leaders of the Bolshevik 
government. 

Senator Netson, Did they have control of things in the Ukraine? 

Mr, Sraroys. You had to get special permission to go down there. 
There were distinguished people who sat there for months and 
months waiting for permission. 

Senator Nurson. Is not that the heart of the Russian population 
along the valleys of the Dneiper and the Don, and their tributaries; 
is not the heart of the Russian population confined to those regions— 
and the Volga—take the western rivers, the Dneiper, and then Kiev,: 
the capital of Ukrainia, which is situated on the Dneiper? 

Mr. Smons. J think it might be roughly stated so, yes. Some of 
them claim that the heart of the Russian nation is found in the Rus- 
sian church; that is where the soul is. 

Senator Nerson. The spiritual heart. But I mean the rural heart. 
Is not that in the Black Belt? 

Mr. Sturons. I should hate to make a sweeping assertion, because 
in normal times we have in Moscow 1,000,000 people, and in Petro- 
grad 2,000,000, and there, of course, you find hundreds af thou- 
sands of real Russians who represent, if you please, in a very real 
way the heart of Russia, and most of them at some time or another 
came from a village. 

Senalor Nerson. You have never carried on your operations in 
southern Russia ? 

Mr. Srarons. No. 

Senator Nerson. In Kiev or Odessa? 

§ No. I have been down among the Molokanes, or 
milk drinkers; I have been familiar with that section of the country. 
You could hardly call that the heart of Russia, although they are 
patriotic Russians. There are hundreds of thousands of Stundists, 
or Molokanes, and tens of thousands of so-called German colonists, 
but I would not like to speak of the heart of Russia as being confined 
to any particular territory. : 

Senator Netson. But Little Russia was the center of the Slav race 
at one time, was it not? 

Mr. Sraons. Yes. 
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Senator Netson, They started from there, and that is the center 
of it. The capital was Kiev, was it not? 

Mr. Styons. That is the old historic capital. 

Senator Netson. Have you ever been at Nijni Novgorod? 

Mr. Srtons. I have never been there. 

Senator Neison. That is not a great ways from Moscow, on the 
upper Volga. 

Mr. Sraroxs. I had to put off many of these things because of extra 
duties connected with our church during the great war. For almost 
six years I even have not been in America, and our bishop has not 
been over since the summer of 1913, so, of course, all those duties 
devolved upon me and I could not very well travel around. 

Senator Netsox. Then you are not able to say how all of that big 
southern part of Russia stands on this Bolshevik government? 

Mr. Srrons. Except from certain reports. [happened to have some 
of my men down there and they wrote w and told me, and I might 
tell what came up from that section ; but there have been such kaleido- 
scopic changes taking place that what would hold true of September 
and October would not hold true of November and December, and 
night not hold true now. 

Senator Netson. That is true. 

Mr. Srons. But I think it is safe to say that the Bolshevik area 
does not take in more than one-fourth of the real Russia. I think 
it is safe to say that. 

Senator Nuxson. Does it take in anything of Russian Poland? 

Mr. Srrows. Yes; I think it does; I think it takes all of that 
section there. I have not a map here, so of course, I ean not go into 
details. 

Senator Overaan. Do you know whether or not they are going 
on with their propaganda in England and Germany and France? 

Mr. Srrons. T have heard from men who are investigating that, 
with whom I have had long conferences in Stockholm and Chris- 
tiania, that very active propaganda is being carried on in England. 

Senator Netson. Did you meet Mr. Leonard over there? He was 
connected with the consular service? 

Mr. Smrons. He was in Russia ag one of the several secretaries of 
the Y. M. C. A., under Dr. Mott’s supervision, and when the 
Bolshevik revolution came on, he and another Y. M. C. A. man by 
the name of Berry, I think, both went into the consular service. 
They were later arrested, and the reports we got were to the effect 
that they were imprisoned for almost three months, and recently 
they have been released and have returned to America. 

Maj. Humes. Senator, for your information—you were asking 
about the propaganda—here is a translation of one of the orders 
of the Bolshevik government on the question of propaganda. This 
is the official order published December 13, 1917 [reading]: 

Order for the appropriation of 2,000.000 rubles for the requirements of 
the revolutionary internationalist movement. 

Whereas the soviet authority stands on the ground of the principles of 
the international] solidarity of the proletariat and the brotherhood of the 
workers of all countries, and whereas the struggle against the war and im- 
perialisma can lead to complete victory only if conducted on an international 
scale, 
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The Council of Peoples Conimissaries consider it absolutely nec 
take every possible means including expenditure of money, for the 
of the left internationalist wing of the workingman movement of all countries 
whether these countries are at war or in alliance with Russia or are maintain- 
ing a neutral position. 

To this end the Council of the Peoples Commiss: ders the appropria- 
tion for the requirements of the revolutionary internationalist movement to 
be put at the disposal of the foreign representatives of the Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs, ten million rubles. 


(Signed) “LENINE. 
TRoTsKyY. 


Senator Overman. It would seem from that order that they were 
using propaganda for the entire world. 

Senator Netson. Did you say yon have any other lists besides the 
one that you have there? 

Mr. Sruons. No; not with me. 

Senator Nerson. Could you supply that other list ? 

Mr. Staons. I will look over my papers and see if I can find it. 

Senator Nerson, And you can send it in to the chairman, if you 
ean find it. 2 

Senator Overman. Do you know if any official of the Government 
of this country is Bolshevik? Or would you rather not answer as 
to that except in executive session? 

Mr. Smurons. I have no proof. J think in executive session I might 
give you some information which would be helpful, at least in a way. 
If you could find out whether any men are ont and out against the 
red flag, and if they are not, why you can form your own conclusions. 

Senator Netson. You mean out and out for the red flag? 

Mr. Smons. I put it in the negative way. You can find out if they 
are really against the red flag, and if they are not, I have nothing 
more to say. E 

Senator Overman. Are there any I. W. W.’s in Russia? 

Mr. Srrons. I understand that quite a number of those men who 
came over to Petrograd soon after Trotsky arrived had been identi- 
fied with the I. W. W. here in America, and it is remarkable that a 
good deal of the literature which I have seen among the Bolsheviki 
in Russia is like the I. W. W. literature that I find here in English, 
and their tactics are pretty much the same. Take, for instance, the 
I. W. W. song, To Fan the Flames of Discontent, and so on. Take 
this red-flag hymn—possibly you are familiar with it—also The In- 
ternationale, as they call it; have practically all of that in Rus- 
sian, too. And I find that there is quite a similarity between the 
Bolshevik movement and the I. W. W. 

Senator Overman. How many verses are there in that red-flag 
song? 

Ai Srmons. The Red Flag? Shall I read it? 

Senator Overman. I wish you would. 

Mr. Srons. It is sung to the tune of Maryland, My Maryland, ar- 
ranged by Finstenberg. The words are by James Connell. [Reading :] 
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THE Rep Frac. 
By Jamrs Coysecr. 


The workers’ flag is deepest red. 

Tt shrouged oft vur martyred dead : 
And ere their limbs grev rand cold 
Their life-blood dyed its every fold. 


CHORUS. 


Then raise the searlet standard high; 
Beneath its felds we ll live and die. 

Though cowards finch and traitor 
We'll keep the ved flag flying here. 


sneer, 


Tn Ma 
hie 


COW 
vo swells its surging seg. 


it waved above our infant might 
When all ahead seemed dark as night; 
Tt Witnessed many a deed and vow, 
We will not change its color now, 


It suits to-day the ineek and base. 
Whose minds are fixed on pelf and place; 
To cringe beneath the rich man’s frown, 
And haul that sacred emblem down. 


With beads uncovered. swear we all, 

To bear it onward till we fall; 

Come dungeons dark, or gallows grim. 
This seug shall be our parting hymn! 


Maj. Humes. Doctor, have you any information as to any attempt 
or attempts being made in this country to form so-called soviets? 

Senator Netsoxn. You mean in this country? 

Maj. Humes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smowns. Only as I have found articles in the newspapers, and 
have gotten hold of some of their literature. You will find quite a lot 
of literature published under the auspices of the Rand School of So- 
cial Science in New York and kindred organizations, in English and 
Russian both. The Communist Manifesto, which is the official pro- 
gram of the Bolsheviki. is being sold in Russian and English both. 
They have a little article here on the Old Red Flag, which goes to 
prove that the flag of the early Christians was a red flag, and what 
not, and then they have a Russian scene back here, pretty much the 
same kind of a scene that they have been sending over in Russia 
among the Bolshevikis, and this, I understand, is being used for 
propagandist purposes among the tens of thousands of Russian work- 
men in America, Then they have some pamphlets by Lenine and 
Trotzky in Russian. 

Senator Worcorr. They ave published, you say, by this Rand 
School of Social Science. put out by them? et 

Mr. Smioxs. They are sold there and some are published there. 
Others are published by the Socialist Literature Co., 15 Spruce Street, 
New York. and by a Russian newspaper in New York. 

Maj. Humes. That is the paper that Trotsky was formerly con- 
nected with in this country? - 
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Mr. Sintons. I think so. 

Senator Krwe. And he is a Bolshevist now? 

Mr. Srions. Yes; and a good deal of this literature is gotten out 
by Charles H. Kerr & ©o., of Chicago. 

Senator Kane. Have you made any investigation to find out who 
is paying for them? 

Senator Nerson, We have just had that. They have appropriated 
2,000,000 rubles for this international propaganda. He just read 
here, while you were out of the room, that they had appropriated 
2,000,000 rubles for international propaganda. 

Senator Overman. They nist have some agent who is getting out 
those pamphlets here, who represents that Government. 

Mr, Sruons. They were printing, at the time of the early period 
of the Bolshevik régime, pamphlets on Bolshevism and the Soviet 
Government by Lenine and Trotsky, in English, in Petrograd. That 
was in the winter of 1918. I have seen copies of that. 

Senator Nerson. I had a copy of it myself, sent to me almost a year 
ago, I think. 

Mr. Srwons. And I understand from what they told me—I do not 
know how true it is—that John Reed and Albert Williams helped 
to put these things into proper English. 

Senator Krxe. Is Albert Williams this man you have already 
spoken of? 

a Simons. Yes. I can not vouch for that. I only have heard 
that. 

Maj. Humes. This morning you testified with reference to the 
terrorism as against the so-called bourgeois, Does not that terrorism 
apply to the peasant and working classes as well as to the bourgeois? 

Mr. Sruons. In some instance; yes. Instances have been brought 
to our attention where there were groups of workmen who were anti- 
Bolshevik, and who were hoping to create a movement to overthrow 
the Bolshevik régime. They were promptly arrested, and what their 
punishment was we do not know, but there were at least two factions 
which figured in this thing again and again in Petrograd, even last 
summer, and it was hoped by certain people in Petrograd that they 
would succeed, and that other groups of workmen would join them; 
and then came, as the result of that, very drastic measures on the 
part of the Bolshevik leaders, and cases were brought to our atten- 
tion where often in homes of peasants that could be reached, and 
homes of workmen, they had to pay dearly. 

Senator Kine. You mean in suffering? 

Mr. Simons. Yes. 

Senator Kine. You. do not mean in money? 

Mr. Srmons. They had to pay dearly in suffering, in being ar- 
rested, and so on. 

Senator Kine. Were some of them killed? 

Mr. Srmons. There have been instances on record where certain 
workmen and members of their families have been killed, but when 
these things were investigated, often we heard this kind of excuse 
given, “That man was guilty of disloyalty to his party, and that is 
why he was treated the way he was.” c ; 

Maj. Humes. In other words, they believed in the execution of 
so-called political offenders ? 
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Mr. Suroxs. Yes; they decidedly did. 

Senator Ovprman. Are there any courts left, there, to administer 
any laws? 

Mr, Srtons. Yes; they had courts. I appeared before the court a 
number of times, when we could not get the workmen to shovel our 
snow away. We had the heaviest fall of snow, some of the old resi- 
dents of Petrograd said, that had ever been on record, so the officials 
in the local commissariat came around and said that if we did not 
have the snow shoveled away-—we had a very big property there, 
and being on the corner, of course, we had twice as much as any 
other property would have on the block to shovel away—that if we 
did not have that snow shoveled away by a certain time on the fol- 
lowing day, we would be fined, let us say, 500 rubles, and before they 
had their proclamation out and what not, I was cited to court. 

The court was made up of a very silly looking workman and an 
insipid looking Red Guard, and the other man was as shy as a maiden 
of 16 who had just been kissed. I was brought before them, and 
they hardly knew how to ask any questions, but they at once said to 
me, “ We do not want to hear your testimony. You are a bourgecis, 
We want to hear what your dvornik says. So our dvornilk had to 
tell the story, and the sum and substance of the testimony was that 
we had not been doing anything wrong, but the authorities had not 
been taking care of a certain gas light which, according to the Rus- 
sian system, had to be pumped out every day or water accumulated, 
and they had not taken the proper care of it, so there got to be quite 
a lot of ice around there, and they were going to hold me guilty for 
that, but the testimony we brought in showed they had not been 
doing their work properly, and then ihey felt shamefaced; but they 
ordered him into another room to see whether he would not give some 
testimony against that capitalist, but he stood his ground firmly, and 
came out and afterwards told me how they had subjected him to all 
kinds of questions, trying to get him to say something which would 
be unfair to me. He had received only kindness at my hands, and 
so, being a pretty fair sort of individual, he spoke the truth and 
nothing but the truth. Then, when he came out they again sat in 
session and told me that they would give me another chance to clean 
that snow away. 

Senator Netson, That was a soviet court. 

Mr, Stmows. A soviet court. I have been in other courts under 
the old régime, and they were very fine, scholarly men. 

Senator Krye. You stick to the facts, Doctor. 

Maj. Huns. Is it not the practice of these courts not to receive 
the testimony of the so-called bourgeois? 

Mr. Srons. They are very much discriminated against. I have 
heard that from a good many sources. 

Maj. Humes. Even in court their testimony is not received as the 
testimony of others? 

Mr. Sruons. Yes: that is quite true. T have talked with a number 
of men of our own American colony who have been brought te court, . 
and one happened to have a diamond ring, and that Jed to his 
veing fined, as I remember, 10.000 rubles. If he had not had that 
cing, he says the chances are they would not have fined him. Pardon 
ne, Senator, I do not like to go into all these details. but yon are put- 
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ting questions to me that bring up all kinds of things, and perhaps 
the things I cite may add a Jittle light. 

Senator Overman. We are very glad to have you tell it in your own 
way, and you have thrown a great deal of light on the subject, Doc- 
tor, and we are very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Srtons. I have not been able to get away from one thing, that 
there is being fanned constantly an antibourgeois feeling. You feel 
it as you go along the street. The saddest thing I have to relate is 
this. My sister was a rhenmatic for almost four years. Soon after 
the Bolsheviki came into power she was trying to get from our place 
down to the next line, where there was a car line that would bring 
her to a certain part of the city, and the snow was about that deep 
[indicating] and she slipped and fell, and there were Russian girls 
from the, factory who came by and looked at her and used abusive 
language, and called her a bourgeois, and what not, and said, “ Let her 
lie there,” and what not, and my sister burst out into tears. She 
struggled again and again to get onto her feet. She said, as she came 
home, that she had always felt that the Russian women were very 
sympathetic, but they were now so cruel, simply because she was 
dressed like a lady, and she struggled there for at least 10 minutes 
before she got out of that position. She came back and said it just 
distressed her so that they let her suffer. That is their temper, and 
in their press and in their proclamation it is the same old diabolical 
thing, class war, not only for Russia, but for the whole world, and be 
just as mean as you can to your fellow man, especially if he is dressed 
like a gentleman or lady. Now. if anybody has different testimony 
on those people, I submit they have not seen them in actual operation. 

Senator Kine. Would you say that that feeling permeated the 
peasants generally to any extent? 

Mr. Stmoxs. The average peasant is one of the most lovable men 
you can meet anywhere in the world. I want to tell you that I have 
not found a better type of man or woman than in the Russian vil- 
lages, and even among the workmen, of whom I knew thousands, 
and lL always felt pretty safe with them until these Bolsheviki came 
in power. 

enator Kine. Have they been able to eradicate that feeling of, I 
might call it unsophistication, and in a religious way mysticism, that 
predominates so much in the peasant’s mind or life? 

Mr. Sratons. Well, they appealed, if you please, to the lower pas- 
sions and instincts, and they made promises to those people such as 
these. They would say, “ Now, all the land is to be vonrs.” For in- 
stance, there was timber on the estates of some of the titled people 
that we knew in the villages or near the villages outside of Petrograd. 
and they would say, “ You can help yourself. You do not have to pay 
for it. You can have anything and everything you want. It is all 
yours now ; it belongs to the people.” That appealed to many of these 
people; but then afterwards they came out with this kind of testi- 
mony, as did hundreds of workmen who were left in charge of the 
factories without raw material or any money. and with the machinery 
broken, * We own everything, but we can not use it. We are worse 
off now than we were tder the old system.” : 

Senator Kixc. To what extent did the peasants commit atrocities 
upon the landowners in their immediate vicinities, and deprive owners 
of their homes and property ? 
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Myr. Simons. There have been ever so many cases reported, and 
some of them by people of my own acquaintance, who have had large 
estates, and after they had told me all these things. of the depreda- 
tions committed by these infuriated peasants who had been indoe- 
trinated by Bolshevism, they said. * We know those peasants are 
going to become sober minded against Socialism, because two or 
three have come back and said. ‘We repent of all we have done. 
What can we do to show you that we still love you!" 

Senator Kix. To what extent have the prelates and ecclesiastics 
influenced or lost influence over the peasants? 

Mr, Siaons. Iam sorry to say that the average Russian priest 
never had the respect or even the atfection of the people at large. 
There was a sort of feeling against them. T hope T am not s 
anything that will be usec by people who are against the Russie 
church. I am very friendly toward that institution. Her ¢ 
ries have sent greetings to us and our bishops. and we have sustained 
ideat fraternal relations with that church. As you know, there is a 


movement on foot to bring about some kind of a union between the 
Russian orthodox church and the Methodist Episcopal Church im 
the United States. anc while I preface my remarks with all that, 
vet the fact is this, that the priests of the Russian Orthodox church 
have heen 


on the whole have not been respected, and in many ¢ 
maligned and abused, and especially since the Bolshe 
into power. They have found that they could take this prej 
on the part of the Russian people and use it as a weapon against the 
Russian orthodox church, which was suspected of being monarchistic. 
and that has come out again and again in the Bolshevik attacks on 
the church. ‘They look upon the church as a reactionary institution. 

Senator Krxe. That is. the Bolsheviks? 

Mr. Stmons. The Bolsheviks; yes. 

Senator Kine. Has there been a confiscation of church property 
and buildings? 

Mr. Stuons. Yes, sir: and in quite a number of instances monas- 
teries, with their wealth. have been taken, and all kinds of indecent 
things have been done by certain Bolshevik officials. 

I have some data showing that they have turned certain churches 
and monasteries into dancing halls. and one instance has been re- 
ported to me where a certain Bolshevik official went into a chure) 
while the people were there waiting for the sacrament. and threw 
the priest out, so J am told, and himself put on the clerical garb. 
and then went on the altar and made a comedy of the ritual, which 
stirred up the religious sense of the people to that extent that they 
threatened—of course, among themselves—that they wonld yet kill 
that man. He happened * be an apostate Jew.’ Other horrible 
things heve been done. I do not charge all those things to the 
Bolshevik government. but they were happening under their AUSPICES, 
as it seems. I have seen priests march down the street im front of 
our house with a little bag hanging over their shoulders, for no other 
reason than that they were esuspected of being anti- Bolshevik and reac- 
tionary. There are records over there showi ing that certain innocent 
priests were killed without a trial, and some of them killed in Kron- 
stadt. All those facts can be gotten through the Norwegian Legation. 

Senator Kine. What became of those that you saw march hy your 
place? Were they imprisoned? 
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Mi. Stuons. What i 

Senator Kine. I nc 
by your place? 

Mr. Stmons. Yes; 1 
the prospect. and put 
Kronstadt and kept t 
gation, told me severa 


of these men had been 
He himself one Sunday afternoon was 


awful storm, one of t 


was Sunday afternoor 


Kronstadt, bodies had 
his statement, either 
He was of the opinion 
of them—that is, as t 
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s that? 
lerstood you to say you had seen priests mareh 


have seen them again and again marched down 
on a barge of some kind and taken down to 
here. One gentleman of the Norwegian Le- 
times that he had proof showing that some 
killed, as well as quite a number of officers. 
aowitness, This was after an 
ae worst sforms we ever had over there. Tt 
n, On the shore of the gulf. just opposite 
been washed ashore. There were, as 1 reeall 
two or three Russian officers tied together. 
that it was at that time when they threw many 
he report came out. hundreds of them—oy 


board. TI do not know whether it was true or not. but T thought it 
was. These men had been washed ashore. They were Russian 
officers, two or three of them tied together. 

Senator Kixe. In the press that was recognized by them—the 
Bolsheyist official pre-s—were there accounts of homicides based upon 
he ground that the killing was justified because those who were 
illed were anti-Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Sruows. Senator, their press was largely made up of deceits, 
and threats of what they were going to do not only to the Bourgeois 

ass. but also to the capitalists all over the world, and we did not get 
hardly any news at Ae Now and then there would be telegrams 
which were supposed to have come from America, stating that all 
England was on strike, and all America, and that there was not a 


t 
ki 


single railroad in the United States that was running, and things 
of that kind. and everything was looking very bright for Bolshevism 


abroad. That was the tenor of their press, Things that were actually 
taking place would rarely be reported, as you and I would expect. 
Senator Krxe. In your eontact with the Bolshevik leaders there 
did they conceal their purpose to use force to destroy the classes there 
at were above the proletariet; that is, the bourgeois? 

Mr. Staroxs. Did they conceal it? 
Senator Kine. Did they conceal their purpose to destroy, by force 
and by starvation or otherwise, the bourgeois? 

Mr. Srvrons. They never concealed it; no. They came right ont 
with it boldly; and if you will take the Communist. Manifesto you 
will find that in about the last paragraph is where they have their 
inspiration. I do not know whether you recall that. The last word 
is their motto. which appears on all their papers in the left-hand 
corner of the first page, “ Proletarians of all countries and nations 
unite.” And “finally they labor everywhere”—that is. the prole- 
tarians or communists: the Bolsheviks call themselves communists 
also—* finally they labor everywhere for union and agreement of the 
democratic parties of all countries. The communists disdain to con- 
ceal their aims. They openly declare that their ends can be attained 
only by the forcible overthrow of all existing social conditions.” 
By the forcible overthrow of all existing social conditions! “Let the 
ruling classes tremble at a commun tic revolution. The proletarians 
have nothing to lose, but they have a world to win. Proletarians of 
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all nations unite!” Here they use the words “working men,” but 
it is “ proletarians ” in the original. 

Senator Kine. Have you discovered a number of Russians over 
here in this country who were engaged in Bolshevik propaganda / 

Mr. Src I know of them. 

Senator Krxc. On the East Side, ave most of the Russians there 
Jews? 

Mr. Srvoxs. I understand that most of the so-called Russians on 
the East Side are divided into two camps, the Russian Jew camp 
and the so-called real Russian camp, which takes in people who are 
Slovak, who still adhere to the Russian orthodox religion. 

Senator Overman. Doctor, you spoke of meeting these apostate 
Jews in Petrograd. In talking to them, did they tell you what 
they were doing in Russia and what their purpose was in going 
there? Yon say they came and spoke to you ee they knew 
you. 

Mr. Srroxs. The burden of their conversation with me was sim- 
ply this. that I should use whatever influence I had with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross to have it stand by the soviet. That was the burden 
of their talk, but I never felt that I had any mission to perform 
in that capacity. 

Senator Kixe. Did any of them announce the object they had in 
Russia. what part they were playing in the revolution? 

Snrvoxs. No, sir; not to me. 
ator Overatin. Was there any considerable number of them? 
Mr. Srmons. Who came to see me? 

Senator Overman. That you saw there? 

Mr. Snrons. Or whom I met? I imagine that we encountered 
at least a couple of dozen of them. Some of them were speaking 
English. I will tell you this, that one of them afterwards came 
to me and had supper in our home, and he told me among other 
things, “ You know we have had the best training in the world, 
and that enables us to out-Jesuit the Jesuits.” I am not speaking 
against the Jews, but I am only telling you how some of these 
fellows felt, that they had the most superior training; and this man 
went so far as to say, “ There is no more superior training that any- 
body can get in the world than we have been getting.” 

(At 4.20 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee went into executive session. 
At 5.45 o’clock p. m., at the close of the executive session, the subcom- 
mittee adjourned. to meet to-morrow. February 13. 1919, at 10.30 
o'clock a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1919. 


Unrrep Srares Senarr, 
Suzcomurrres oy tHe ComMITrEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 o’clock 
a. m., in room 226, Senate Office Building, Senator Lee 8. Overman 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Overman (chairman), King, Wolcott, and 
Nelson. 

Senator Overman. The conimittee will come to order. I have re- 
ceived the following telegram, which J think I will put in the record. 
[Reading :] 


Senator OVERMAN, 

United Ntutes Scnate, Wushington, D, 
I emphatically protest against the suge on in the testimony before the 
propaganda investigating committee that Jews form the life of Bolshevism in 
Russia. The Hist of names submitted to your committee contains at least a 
halt dozen people who ave violently opposed to Bolshevism and are fighting it 
tooth and nail, The “ Bund.” the biggest Jewish socialist party in Russin, is lead- 
ing the fight on Lenine and Trotsky. It is unjust to indict 1 whole people by 
insidious suggestion. By doing so the testimony submitted before your com- 
mittee is playing into the hands of the Black Hundreds who are only waiting 
for the downfall of Bolshevism to mussucre Jews in Russia. I know whereof 
I speak for I have recently returned from Russia, where I represented the 
United Press Associations. Bolshevism is tyrrany and despotism and the 
greatest insanity the moderna world has known, but in the name of justice do 
not blame the Jewish people for it, Blame the centuries of Czarism which 

kept the Russian people in ignorance and made Bolshevism inevitable. 

JosrPpH SHAPLE 

415 Ninth Street, Brookiun, N.Y. 


I want to say. in justice to Dr. Simons’s testimony here, that he 
made no insidious charges against the Jews, but only against the 
apostate Jews. He tried to emphasize that several times. So that his 
remarks were favorable to the real Jews rather than against them. 
Now, Maj. Humes, proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. R. B. DENNIS. 


New Yorn, February 12, 1019, 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 
Maj. Hoss. Where do you reside, Doctor? 
Mr. Dennis. Evanston, Il. jl 

Maj. Hous. What is your business? 

Mr. Densts. Teacher in Northwestern Univ 
Maj. Homes. Have you recently been in Rus; 
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Mir. Dennis. I left Russia September 2, last vear. 
Maj. Hemrs. How long had you been there? 
Mr. Drxxts. Since November als 
Maj. Humes, 1917? 
Mr. Dennis. Yes. 
Maj. He wex. In what capacity did you go to Russia? 
Mr. 1 I went to Russia for the American NRA 1G 
j. Humes. How long did you continue in the ser oe ‘of the 
A. and what did yon then take up? 
xis. I changed from the Y. M. C. A. to the Consular Serv- 
ive on 1 April 1. as I remember the date. 
nN Hraurs. Where did you first go in Russia? 


-xwis, Tentered at Vladivostok and went across to Moscow— 
went south to the Cancasns—to Rostor-on-the-Don and Novo Tcher- 
kask. Then we came back to the Ukraine. to Kharkoy, and from 
there to Moscow and Petrograd. 

Senator eer Were you at Kiev? 

Mr. Dennis. The Germans were there. 

Senator Or eRMAN. Do you speak the Russian language / 

Mr. Dix I can splash about in it now. I can understand it 
reasonal ly maith or could when I left there. 

I lived for abont two and a half mouths at Rostov, a month in 
the city of Petrograd, three months in Nijni Novgorod. 

Maj. Hewes. if you arrived there in November, 1917, was that 
before the November revolution / 

Mr. Dr . That took place while we were on the trans-Siberian. 
_\Ve arrived in Moscow immediately following that. 

- Hewes. Will yon go on in your own way and tell us the 
conditions as you found them, and about the conditions as they de- 
veloped from time to time, the character of the government, the way 
the government was maintaining itself and perpetuating itself at 
the different points where you were residing? 

Mr. Dennis. Yon give me a wide-open question like that and I 
am liable to talk you to death, beeanse I can make a long answer to 
that. 

Maj. Humes. That is what we want. We want a detailed answer 
of just the situation as you found it. 

Mr. Dennts. I had a good chance to see how it worked in the city 
of Rostov. becanse in that district Kaladines and Korniloff made 
their attempt. 

Senator Neson. That is in the Ukraine, is it? 

Mar. Dennis. That is in the Don Cossack basin, a little farther 
east. 


aoa Netson. Is it on the Don/ 
3 *. On the Don: 30 miles from the mouth of the Don 
River w ee it flows into the Sea of Azoy. I was there when Kala- 
dines committed suicide, and I was there when Korniloff made his 
final defense of that city and it was taken by the Red Guard, 
Senator Nersox. You call the Bolsheyist government troops the 
Red Guard / 
Mr. D Yes: the reds are Bolshevik and the whitex are to 
the contrary. ‘T think the experience there wa- not much different 
fro. elxewhere. They teok the town. after a while. [orniloff knew 
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that he was going to be defeated, and made a rear guard defense of 
the city, and | the “Red amy, officered by Germans, took the city. 

Senator Nensonx. How big a place is Rostoy 
1. Dex TT hree hundred thonsand, 

Senator N x. Go on. 

Mr. Dennis. Por four days they cleaned the thing up scientifically. 
Senator N . How? ; 
Mr. Dennis. With armored ears and machine gums and soldiers. 
At + o'clock every afternoon the thing was tuned up and it was host 
to be inside, because armored cars with * Death to the rich “—that is, 
death to the “boorzhooie”—would go around town and stop at a 
street corer and send a spurt of machine-gun fire up and down the 
side street and then go on to the next corner and do the same thing. 
They had a few mortars and cannon, and with thea a few buildings 
were destroved. In the home of one wealthy man whom I had known 
yery casually they dropped a shell right in’ the middle of his dining- 
room table. 

Senator Nerson. When they were firing in the streets in that way, 
at the crossroads. were there people on the streets? 

Ma. Diwxts. Yes: T saw a number of then killed. 

Senator Nerson. So that they did not take any pains to avoid 
killing people / 

Mr. Drxnis. I saw a number of iuen killed by the machine guns. 
On the fourth day they started something which I think was rather 
typical. They said that there were people in the buildings firing at 
these red soldiers out of the window s, and then it turned loose, ‘and 
everywhere it was * pop, pop. pop.” I was on the fourth floor of a 
building, where the angle was rather high, and they could only 
shoot through the upper “sash, but you could see those soldiers down 
in the street taking a pot shot at anyone in the windows of the build- 
ings. I saw two "soldiers cash in’ because while they were in the 
street. shooting, along came one of these machine guns and stopped 
at the corner of the street. and turned loose. 

Senator NES oe And killed them, too? 

Mr. Dennis. Two of the soldiers of the Red Guard got it, them- 
selves. Every “day and every moment, you never knew; it w ould be 
“bang, bang” on the door, ‘and in w auld come four or five soldiers 
who would “search the place, Jooking primarily for guns, revolvers. 
etc. We had five Englishmen and Americans and four | Englishwomen, 
there, and we had a sign on the outside of the door, * Under the pro- 
tection of the British Government”; but much good it did! They 
searched us four times that night up to 12 o'clock. They accused 
us of shooting out of the windows. Two boys came in, about 16 
years old, and they placed revolvers under our noses and asked for 
immediate results. : 

Senator Netson. Have you any idea how many people they killed 
there at that time? 

Mr. Dennis. No, sir; I have not. TI do not think anybody knew. 
There had been a number of young boys—what we would call high- 
schoo] boys—there, who had joined this volunteer a army, and some Sof 
them foolishly, instead of getting out of town, went home, thinking 
they could hide out, and x “number of them were cavght and killed. 

enator NELSON. Which voluntess army ? 
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Mr, Dex sis. Korniloft’s. 

Senator Nutson. He was one of the old Russian generals? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. You heard his name first in connection with 
Kerensky, in that affair at Petrograd. 

Maj. Hears. When you say this Red Guard was commanded by 
German officers. do you mean by that only the higher ranking 
officers, or were the officers generally German? 

Mr. Dewnis. German officers did not appear before the public. 
All the men who appeared before the public in Rostov were Rus- 
sians of one kind or another. One or two were Letts, The head 
man was a Lett. The Letts have been in the Russian armies in 
numbers. But in the hotel in which I lived there were 13 German 
officers. The son of the proprietor, whom I had gotten to know 
very well because he had lived in America for a number of years, 
told me that there were six of those men who could not talk 
Russian. I used to hear their stein songs, and there was around 
there a very pleasant German atmosphere. The soldiers knew they 
were German officers. The beggars in the street spoke German. 
They spoke to me in German. I had on a semimilitary uniform, and 
they took me for a German, and spoke to me in German—the first 
and only time it happened to me. 

Senator Worcorr. You say they would instigate stories that the 
civilians had fired from the windows on them? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Senator Overman. That was a purely fictitious story? 

Mr. Dennis. I do not know, but I had the feeling that that was 
told to turn loose this terrorism, because the Red soldiers believed 
it. Many of them went mad. 

Senator Nexson. What were these soldiers composed of, Letts and 
Russians? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes; all kinds. 

Senator Nersoy. All kinds? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Senator Overatan, It was a conglomeration of every discontented 
sort of man in Russia? 

Mr. Dennis. It was very interesting in Rostov. I have a feelin, 
that in Russia this propaganda to take the industries and the iat 
met with the approval of the poor people who were in bad shape 
due to the economic conditions of Russia. That was at the begin- 
ning. But within two weeks public sentiment in Rostov had quite 
changed. With the coming of the Red Guard the wealthy people 
left their homes in large numbers, put on their oldest clothes and 
sought refuge with people of less importance and with less pretentious 
homes, I knew a number who did that, and very wisely, I think. 
Within two weeks the feelings of the proletariat had changed, he- 
cause they had been promised cheap bread, but the price of bread 
went up, and discontent and talk began to grow. That discontent 
has grown constantly all over Russia since that. 

Senator Nerson. You were in Rostov in November, 1917? 

Mr. Dennis. I stayed there until February. 

Senator Nersoy. Did conditions change while you were there? 

Mr. Dennis. No. After I left there. Ihave only the letters which 
I received from people living in the city, describing the situation, 
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and that is my only evidence as to what has happened in Rostov since 
T left there. These letters state that some 600 sailors took the town 
and looted it for a week, held it for a week, and finally the Bol- 
sheviks overthrew them, and then the Germans took control of the 
town. I left there a month or two before the Germans took contro! 
of the town. 

Senator Nenson. Are they in control now? 

Mr. Dennis. When I left Russia they were in control. What they 
have done since the armistice I do not know. 

While this could not happen every day, it was rather typical of 
conditions in Russia. I left Rostov with two other Americans on 
the private car of a man who was an adjutant of some kind for 
Antonoff, who was one of the big men in the Government. 

Senator Overman. You mean one of the big men in the Bolshevik 
government ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. This young fellov—it was like being with 

Yapt. Kidd, except that you worked on land instead of sea—this 
fellow had an engine and a private car at his disposal, which took 
him wherever he wanted to go. He was going back from Rostov to 
Kharkov. We were glad to go with him. Trains were not running, 
and the conditions were terrible. For three days we went down 
every day and sat on the platform of his car waiting for him to: 
come down, because he said that he was going, and then we went 
back home every evening. On the last day we went to the sta- 
tion and were waiting for him. The station at Rostov, like all 
stations in Russia, was jammed with hundreds and thousands of 
people. That station platform must be at least 1,500 feet long. 
When this fellow came down to his car he made his driver drive down 
the entire length of that platform, right through the crowd, a thing 
that would not have happened even in the days of the old régime 
except with some drunken individual. Then he got out and went 
and got on his car. He was showing off his authority. He wore two 
guns, a sword, and a dirk, and was dressed in an aviator’s leather 
uniform. That seemed to be very popular with those fellows. It 
made them more smart than anything else they could wear. 

This chap had with him a woman and two children, and they had 
in that car all kinds of loot. They had gone through the stores of 
Rostov and taken what they wanted—requisitioned it. He showed 
it to us with considerable pride, and the 270,000 rubles that he had. 

Instead of getting to Kharkov in 15 hours, we were five days with 
this gentleman on his car. Finally we went through a little town in 
the Ukraine where he lived, and he took the loot off this car and took 
it home and cached it in his cellar. He stayed a day there, and they 
had a great celebration. We did not celebrate much. 

At the end of five days we arrived in Kharkov. On the second day 
after we arrived there I saw this same chap with his woman and 
three cabs loaded to the guards with stuff that he had taken out of 
the stores of Kharkov. He waved his hand to us gaily, and went 
down to his car. We bade him farewell, and we were through. 

Senator Overman. What was he in the government? 

Mr. Dennis. He was some sort of an adjutant for Antonoff, ac- 

ing to his story. 
ee Nuwsox. What was Antonoff’s position? 
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Mr. Dennis. He is one of the big men. I can not remember his 
portfolio. Perhaps one of these other gentlemen here can tell you, 

A Byys’ per., He was military commander. Antonoff commanded 
the army which fought in Rostov. He is a civilian, but he was in 
command of the army. 

Senator Nexson, Did they destroy much property in Rostov‘ 

Mr. Dennis. Not while I was there. Not a great many shells fell 
in the town. There was no such destruction as there was in Moscow, 
for the reason that the Red Guard made its defense outside of the 
city, and the shooting in the city was mostly done by machine guns 
and rifles, which do nothing more than break windows. 

Senator Nerson. In what direction did Korniloff retreat? 

Mr. Dennis. South, into the Caucasus; and later. up with the 
Kuban Cossacks, according to report. 

Senator Nerson. Down on the lower Volga? 

Mr. Denyis. No; it is considerably west of the Volga. 

Senator Overman. Who were in command of these people; were 
they German officers? 

Mr. D s. They commanded the military end of it. They did 
not appear before the public. E 

Senator Overman. Were these Red Guards drilled? Had they 
been soldiers? 

Mr. Dexnis. They all had been soldiers; wore soldiers’ uniforms. 
J remember I was going home one day, and I saw a boy not older 
than 14 or 15, a little shrimp of a lad, hammering on the front door 
of a wealthy man’s house there, and threatening to shoot everybody 
in the house unless they opened on the instant. That was rather 
typical of the attitude to the bourgeois. But this was done for in- 
timidation. They levied a tax of 12,000,000 rubles upon Rostov. 
The first thing they did was to levy a tax of 12,000,000 rubles on the 
city. That was later added to by 10,000,000 rubles more. 

Senator Netson. Was that paid? 

Mr. Dennis. I think it was. I knew the managers of a large 
cigarette factory there, and they paid something over 900,000 rubles 
in cash. They doubled the price of cigarettes every time they were 
taxed. 

Senator Worcorr. Do you know where that tax money went? 

Mr. Dennis. No, sir; I doubt if anybody does. There were two 
wealthy men in the town who were taxed for 1,000,000 rubles apiece. 

Senator Netson. Did you go to other storm centers there? 

Mr. Dexnis. That was the only real fighting on any scale that I 
saw in Russia. I went back to Kharkov, and then to Moscow and 
Petrograd. Next to Petrograd and Moscow, T presume that Kharkov 
is one of the largest manufacturing cities of Russia. 

Senator Nrison. Were you at Moscow when they had the revolu- 
tion? 

Mr. Dennis. I just missed that. The buildings were still burning 
when I got there, in a few cases. 

Senator Wotcotr. Have you any knowledge of atrocities com- 
mitted by the officials of the Bolshevik régime, who were acting in 
what I might call a civil capacity vather than in any military en- 
gagement, for the purpose of terrorizing and intimidating the popu- 
lation ? 
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Mr. Dennis. At Novo Tcherkask, in that city, a small Russian 
town, Kaledines had his headquarters. That isa really important 
part of the Don Cossack region. When they knew that they were : 
going to give up the city of Ttostov, the volunteer army got together 
a hospital train and took some 300 officers, went into the hospitals 
and rushed these wounded men into this hospital tram, and ran then: 
to Novo Tcherkask. They got them out of Rostov just about two 
days before the town fell They thought at that time that Novo 
Tcherkask would not be taken. It was then, and the officers who 
were so badly wounded that they could not be removed from Novo 
Tcherkask—they could not get out by the railroad because the rail- 
roads were cut off, and any men who were so badly wounded that 
they could not be gotten out any other way and who remained there 
in the hogpitals and private homes—those officers were all killed, 
and their bodies were left in the streets of Novo Tcherkask for four 
days before anyone dared to touch them. 

Senator Overman. That is horrible. How many were there? 

Mr. Dennis. Between 140 and 150, That was a matter engendered 
by the hatred between soldiers and officers. 

Senator Overman. Were they Cossack officers? 

Mr. Dennis. No; only a few of the men who joined Kornilotf’s 
army were Cossacks: a very few. 

Senator Nerson. Did the Cossacks, as a rule, join the Red Army? 

Mr. Dennis. I heard of Cossacks who had been at the front who 
went Bolshevik. At Christmas time they sent them all home for 
Christmas vacation, hoping that the old people could straighten them 
out, because they were against the movement. 

Senator Nexsox. The old Cossacks were opposed to the Bolshe- 
viki? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. They owned land and had no desire to give it 
up. The peasants who owned land in Russia were 1 do not know 
what percentage, but a small percentage, of the peasants of Russia; 
and, of course, the Cossacks who owned their land were against this 
movement, naturally. 

Senator Netson. All settled Cossacks owned their land? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes: by the Government grant. 

Senator Nw . The hetman of the Cossacks did not join the Red 


but the man who took his place as hetman was later killed. The 
story runs that he attempted to escape and was shot. We question 
it very much; but I do not know the facts. 

Senator Overman. Did they attempt to divide the land up 
amongst the people while you were there? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes; that was done in many cases. 

Senator Overman. And they took the Jand away from the land- 
owners? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. How did they divide it; do you know? 

Mr. Dexnis. Well, there was no special way of doing this thing. 
It varied, I think, with every community or every village. Ninety 
per cent of these peasnnts, I should say—although the figures vary— 
do not own their own land, but they own it as a community, and in 
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many cases it got to be a quarrel between one village and the next 
adjacent as to which one was to get this estate which lay in between. 
nator Netson. They are all settled in villages, are they not? 

Mr. Deynis. They live under an old “ Bible-time * communist 
system. 

Senator Netson. They are settled in villages and communes. and 
the land is owned by the village or commnne? 

Mr. Dennts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Netson. They call them mirs, do they not? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Senator Netsoy. The mirs own the lands and they simply appor- 
tion them ont to the peasants; each man has his particular parcel 
to cultivate? 

Mr. Dexnis. Yes; the lands are allotted. 

Senator Overman. Are they allotted to the individuals or allotted 
to the county or town? 

Mr. Dennis. You are talking about the old allotments? 

Senator Ovrrwan. I am talking about the old allotments. 

Mr. Dennis. Yes; that is right; to the individual. Now, the ques- 
tion arose in many cases as to which village was to get this interven- 
ing land. While these people generally get along in peace. oftentimes 
there is a good deal of jealousy between two villages. Here is one 
of 15,000 people and here is one of 5.000, and the question arises as 
to who shall get this land in between. and in that event the village 
of 15,000 is likely to get it. 

Senator Nexson. Did the Bolsheviki attempt to disturb the ald 
system of mir allotments? Did they attempt to break up the sys- 
tem of allotments that prevailed there where the mirs owned the 
land? 

Mr. Denis. I believe not, though it may be; but in any investiga- 
tion of that kind, because the condition of things was so kaleidoscopic, 
almost anything you want to state about it is true, whether it is 
typical or not. 

Senator Netson. I suppose the operations under the Bolsheviki 
were confined to the confiscation of land from the big landowners? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes; but they also started that same class hatred 
between the peasants who lived upon their own land and those who 
lived under the comagune system. A number of years ago they en- 
deavored to get the peasants to live upon their own lands, because 
this system they have is like the case of a one-year tenacy in this 
country, where nothing is put back on the land; and in the Volga 
Valley, which is the richest in the world, the land had been farmed 
for thousands of years, with nothing being put back on the land. 
Lenine started a class war between those who owned their lands that 
way and those living in the communes. 

Senator Nexson. Is this town where you saw this big riot that 
you have described in what they call the black belt of Russia? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Netson. A rich agricultural prairie country? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nerson. The term “steppe” there is about the same as 
“ prairie” here? 

Mr. Densis. Yes, sir: prairie. 
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nee Overmax, What did they do with the big merchants and 
stores? 

Mr. Dennis. They had on paper a plan for the taking over of 
this land and the taking over of industry, and how it should be 
organized and run, but that is not so simple when you turn loose 
100,000,000 people with hate in their hearts. It did not go according 
to the plan. They took over a lot of factories, and in most cases a 
lot of different things happened. Every group, every community, 
was a law unto itself. 

Senator Overman. Did they loot the stores? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes; but it is not called looting. It is called requi- 
sitioning. 

Senator Overman. The soldiers had the right to requisition what 
they wanted? 

Mr. Dennis. They did, seemingly. In Nijni Novgorod the Gov- 
ernment officials took over all the shoe stores and clothing stores and 
hardware stores. 

Senator Netson. Were you at Nijni Novgorod? 

Mr. Dennis. I lived there three months. These officials took over 
all those shops without compensation. 

Senator Netson. That is a big city of 600,000 people? 

Mr. Dennis. I doubt if it is that large. It is a city of some size; 
between 250,000 and 350,000. No one ever knows in Russia. 

Senator Nexson, That ix where they hold that great fair? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Do they hold it yet? 

Mr. Dennis. According to the soviet newspapers of Russia, they 
had a magnificent fair there last summer. ere was no more fair 
there than there is on this table. 

Senator Netson. Which side of the Volga is it on? 

Mr. Dennis. On the low side. The town is divided into the high 
town and the low town, on the east side -which lies right along the 
river. The soviet newspapers, however, had out reports that this 
fair was running very successfully. 

Senator Nerson. Had the Bolsheviki ov Reds gotten control of the 
town when you were there? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. : 

Senator Nexson. They were in possession ? 

Mr. Dewnts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. Did the government undertake to run them, 
when they took over these stores? 

Mr. Dennis. They took over these supplies and then peddled them 
out. You had to go to a certain commissar and get a permit to buy a 
certain pair of shoes, and then go and stand in line. T was told there 
were not more than 2,000 pairs of shoes in the city. 

Senator Nerson. These men who finally got the shoes, did they 
have to pay for them? 

Mr. Dennis. They bought them from the government. 

Senator Nerson. The government confiscated them and then sold 
them ? H 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. That is a way, in addition to taxation, in which 
the government gets money ? 
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Mr. Dennis. It helps. There was no thonght of compensation. 
Of course, it was specifically understood, when they took over all 
of the Jand, that there was to be no compensation. 

Senator Nevsox. How did they operate when the soviets took over 
the manufacturing industries’ 

Mr. Dennis. They just took them, with or without the consent of 
the owners. The owners did various things. I question if you could 
find any specific case that was typical of all the owners here and 
there. 

Senator Nevson. They took possession, but when they took posses- 
sion did they undertake to operate? 

Mv. Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nersox. In what manner? 

My, Desnis. Under a committee of workmen, and under the eco- 
nomic committee, which, besides workmen, may be made up of college 
professors, or whoever happens to be in it. But I fail to understand, 
and it is quite beyond my comprehension. how the other men who 
have returned from Russia state that the industry of Russia is run- 
ning, because it is not. My basis for the statement lies in the fact 
that I saw factories in three cities closed. In Nijni Novgorod, a 
lJarge manufacturing town, when I left there there was only one small 
factory running. 

Senator Nerson. At what place? 

Mi. Dennis. Nijni Novgorod—one small factory. 

Senator Nerson. That is a town of half a million people? 

Mr. Den Three hundred thousand, I think, would be nearer 
the facts. They hada factory there that had run at its height with 
25,000 men. When I first came there they were running with from 
12,000 to 14,000. Statistics ave hard to get in Russia. Nobody knows 
anything aceurately, The factory was “closed. ‘That factory, to my 
mind, is a good example of the Bolshevik methods in Russia: 

Senator Oversaw. What was that factory manufacturing? 

Mr. Dennis. They had manufactured locomotives, and they changed 
it to munitions and back to locomotives. The week I got there they 
demanded of their soviet a new election, as you are supposed to do 
under the constitution. As I understand it, any time that you are 
dissatisfied with your representative of the soviet, you can call a 
meeting and elect a new representative. They demanded that elec- 
tion. They could not get it, so they went on a strike for a week, and 
finally got it, and they elected 67 per cent of the new representatives 
from anti-Bolshevik parties. But that. is not according to the way 
they play the game in Russia, so that election was declared null and 
void, and the old representatives of the Bolsheviki held over. 

Across Volga River there is a pontoon bridge which they use in 
summer time “and take up in winter, as they use the ice in winter. 
That bridge was not laid for a month anda half later than usnal 
because they were afraid the workmen in this factory would come 
across the river and take the town. I have tried to go to that town 
and have 1un into a line of Red Gnards hiding around in the grass 
with machine guns, who had this town surrounded, we atehing it, 
becanse they were afraid these workmen were coming over. 

Senator Worcorr. I gather that the workmen in this town you 
speak of had become disgusted with the Bolshevik crowd? 
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Mr. Dennis. I should say that is exactly the state of mind of a 
large majority of the workmen and the peasants at the present time in 
Russia. 

Senator Nrtson. Did there seem to be any head or system to their 
city government there? 

Mr, Dexnis. So far as T could get information on such things, in 
talking with other men from other cities, I think they had about 
as efficient a local soviet in Nijni Novgorod as any place. They had 
three men who did some things with executive ability. Two of these 
men were men of some education. One of them had been to a Rus- 
sian university. But in the last month I was there they fired the two 
top men in the soviet. One of them, who was what they call the state 
commissar, said that they fired those two men and put in men who 
were of more radical beliefs, who were of a more radical state of 
mind, because those men were too consery:tive: and that tendency, T 
think, can be found all over Russia. 

Senator Overman. You say that three-fourths are against the 
Bolsheviki. Why do they not rise up and overthrow the Bolshevik 
government ? 

Mr, Dennis. One answer is to shrug your shoulders and say “ That 
is Russia; that is the Russian character.” The Russians, while they 
know how to cooperate in business and in cooperative societies (and 
they did organize long before the war and during the war in a busi- 
ness Way), when it comes to polities are absolutely hopeless. They 
do not know the meaning of the word “compromise.” If you were 
to gather around this table representatives of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, of the Presbyterian Church, of the Catholic Church, 
and of the Jewish Church, and of all the other sects that we have 
in this country, and ask them to form one chureh, you would have 
the same situation you would have in Russia if you were to ask 
these political parties to get together. 

Senator Netson. The peasants—that is, the real Russian peasants— 
belong to the Greek Church, do they not! 

Mr. Dennis. They do not call it the Greek Church, but the Rus- 
sian Church. f 

Senator Netson. I mean the Russian Church. 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. ™ 

Senator Overman. Do you suppose that some great patriotic leader 
like Nicholas. or a great general in the army, could organize these 
people into an army? : ; 

Mr. Dennis. I very much have my doubts. I like the Russian 
people very much—the ones that T have come in contact with I like 
personally very much—but if you try to do anything with them, to 
organize them, you can not do it, because they will not get together. 
There is a saying in Russia which very plainly describes the Russian 
characteristics, and which is true, that any time you get three Rus- 
sians together you have five opinions, and { think that any man who 
has tried to do things with them will agree to that statement. 

Senator Woxcorr. Then the fact that the Bolsheviki vigorously 
pursued their terrorism served to restrain at least 75 per cent of the 
people from asserting their wish in overthrowing the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Dennis. They very thoroughly intimidated them by standing 
them up against a wall and shooting them, and by imprisonment, and 
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by a general lack of safety, and the requisitioning and taking over 
of houses and all that sort of thing. They had them very thoroughly 
intimidated. The Russian peasant has fought again and again and 
is fighting against the Red Guard. Why? On account of fixed prices 
for food and fixed prices on grain, at which he must sell, and because 
on the things that he needs to buy, which, as a general rule, he can 
not get because there is very little of them, there are no fixed prices. 
The sky is the limit. I have seen at the bazaar in the city of Nijni 
Novgorod the Red Guard go down there and just take the food away 
from the peasants at the fixed price, which is far below the market 
price, They feel about this the same as the American farmer would 
if you put a price of 22 cents on his wheat to-morrow, instead of $2— 
or whatever it is. When the soldiers came out to take the food there 
were many fights, because the peasant had been told to take his gun 
home, and he did, and in some cases he took a machine gun, and he 
had been told to nse it. and had been told he was a free man; and the 
peasants fonght. and the Red Guards many times got the worst of it. 
Of conrse, while it is not written in Russia, and I do not know that 
they would agree with this at all, it wonld seem that there is only one 
rnle wnder which the Bolsheviki work in Russia, and that is that the 
end justifies the means. 

Senator Overwan. The whole population is a mob? It is just 
anarchy ? 

Mr. Dennis. Of conrse, if you are not a Bolshevik, “Get out. We 
will not feed you. And if you work against us, we will kill you.” I 
can not imagine that it was any more dangerous under Ivan the Ter- 
rible for a man to speak openly against the government than it is 
at the present time. 

Senator Nerson. Can you give us, in brief, an outline of their 
scheme of government. of the national Bolshevik government; what 
their plan is? 

My. Dennis. The leaders of this government were advanced social- 
ists of the radical type and believed in going the full length of social- 
ism, and going it by the most radical methods, by force. Other 
precepts they have; that there is no such thing as private capital, or 
private property, and that everything must belong to the state, all 
Jand and all sources of production; and they have had it specifically 
nominated in the bond that there shall be no discussion as to how it 
shall be done. They take these things by force, without compensation 
for them. 

Senator Nrrson. Then do they follow it up and say how the state 
is to utilize this property? 

Mr. Dexwis. I think that on paper they had a pretty good scheme, 
from their viewpoint; but it is not the easiest thing in the world to 
organize, with a vast country and a terribly disorganized people who 
are amazingly unintelligent, so far as reading and writing are con- 
cerned. They cut themselves out a big piece of work, and they started 
something they could not control. When they got ready to give a 
man orders, they found they could not give him orders. 

Senator Netson. Take. for instance, the matter of land. Their 
scheme was that all of the land belonged to the state, was it not, and 
the use of it should be distributed among the peasants? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. sir. 
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Senator Netson. And when you come to the manufacturing indus- 
tries, their scheme was to take possession of them and have them 
operated by the government? 

Mr. Dennis. They belonged to the people, through the government. 
They say everything belongs to the people, because that is a more 
popular way of putting it. 

Senator Netson. What about the banks? 

Mr. Dennis. Ditto. 

Senator Netson. They were to be taken over by the-—— 

Mr. Dennis. They were taken over. 

Senator Nerson. Were they to be run by the Bolshevik men? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir; for the people. Private property goes ont 
of the thing. 

Senator Netson. There is no longer any private property? 

Mr. Dennis. From which you receive an income—no. Thad a very 
interesting conversation with the bank commissar in Nijni Novgo- 
rod. I think I conld bust any good bank there is in this city in about 
a week. if they would let me run it. I do not know anything about a 
bank. This chap had very interesting ideas about it. Inasmuch as 
we know that money is the root of all evil, this chap’s idea, as he ex- 
pressed it to me, was to get rid of money. He said, “I hope to see 
the day when a chicken will cost 5,000 rubles, and that wil] mean 
that money will have no value, and we will get rid of it. We will not 
need any money.” 

Senator Nerson. He would go back to the system of barter and ex 
change that prevailed before we got any money? 

Mr. Dennis. I do not think he thought much beyond the point of 
getting rid of money; it is the root of all evil, tear it up, and that 
kind of idea. That was from aman who had charge of all the banks 
in his district. 

Senator Nenson. The money they have in circulation now is all 
paper money, is it not? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nenson. Irredeemable paper money, which they are print- 
ing and issning almost without limit? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nerson. What have they done with the gold that was in 
the banks? 

Mr. Dennis. There were several gold centers. At Nijni Novgorod 
they had a lot of gold. I at one time knew the amount of gold in 
Nijni Novgorod. 

Senator Nexson. Did they not, as a consequence of the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, take over about $200,000,000 of gold of the towns? 

Mr. Dennis. I do not know. There was some talk about it, but I 
do not know the facts. I know they brought to Nijni Novgorod from 
Riga a large amount of gold, stocks, bonds, and collateral of all 
kinds, brought with the German bankers who had run those banks. 
Those Germans I knew personally in Nijni Novgorod, and they were 
sitting around hoping and praying they could get their hands on this 

Id. 
er Senator Overman. When _you got your check from the United 
States for your salary, how did you get the money on it? : 

Mr. Dennis. I always got the money directly. But it was possible 
to go out and sel] it, because many wealthy people who had money 
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hidden, who saw this thing coming and got their money out of 
the banks in cash, were getting nervous because all the time they 
were having searches and it was possible that this money would be 
discovered and be confiscated, and they were very glad to exchange 
money for a draft on America, because it was easier to hide it. 

Senator Worcorr. This gentleman who had these interesting finan- 
cial views you speak of, the commisar of the banks, I am curious to 
know whether he was in a position of large responsibility. How 
much territory did he have under his jurisdiction where he was going 
to pnt into effect these ideas? 

Mr. Dennis. He was running the banks of Nijni Novgorod. 

Senator Woxcorr. That is how large a place? 

Mr. Dennis. Three hundred thousand, with a lot of big banks 
there, with big supplies of money. 

Senator Worcorr. Did he stay in that office as long as you were in 
the country? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. Were you in southern Russia, on the border of 
the Black Sea, at Odessa, and in the Crimea? 

Mr. Denis. No, sir. 

Senator Nersox. Were you on the Siberian Railroad ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes; we went across by the trans-Siberian. going in 
liv Vladivostok to Moscow. 

Senator Netsox. What time did you go in? 

My, Denxts. The 1st of November. 1917, 

Senator Nersox. I understand, now, and I want to know if it is 
not your information, that what I call the anti-Red Guard. the anti- 
Bolsheyiki, contro] the railroads as far west as Omsk. and perhaps 
as far west as Perm; is not that correct? 

Ma. Dennis, I have only newspaper reports on that. 

Senator Nevson. Is not that your understanding. too? 

Mr. De Yes: from what I read. 

Senator Nerson. Do they not control that whole line from Vladi- 
vostok out as far as Perm, which is the largest town west of the 
Ural Mountains? 

Mr. Dennis. That might be trne to-day, and to-morrow be not 
true. because my experience with the railroads in Russia was that you 
never knew. You got on a train, and perhaps you got there and per- 
haps yon did not. 

Senator Overman. You did not know Lenine and Trotsk 

Mr. Dennis. Personally, no, sir. 

Senator Overman. Were they men of ability, brains, and ednea- 
tion, by reputation? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. sir: I should say they were yery able men and 
thoroughly believed that this was the way to bring about heaven on 
earth, and to end the ills of society. 

Senator Worcorr, Their route to heaven, thongh. seems to have 
been first through hell? 

Mr. Dennis. The route was circuitous. However, ss you know 
from reading the Liberator, the American magazine, Mr. Lenine 
answers any criticism which I might make, or any other man testif 
ing here. and says: * Of course this happened and that happened; 
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of course it did. We have made mistakes, but what can you expect ? 
Look where we are going and what we are aiming at—what we want 
to do!” He meets almost all those criticisms in that article in the 
Liberator. 

Senator Nexson. Their aim, theoretically at least, is a pure 
socialistic government, is it not? 

Mr. Dennis, With one class only. 

Senator Netson. With one class only, and that is what they call the 
proletariat? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Senator Netson. That includes the peasants and the working men, 
I suppose? 

Mr. Dennts. In Russia they would say it was rather simpler than 
in any other country because they have more of the proletariat. The 
proletariat are the larger per cent of the people, and the so-called 
upper classes are a smaller per cent, and the scheme was to have 
only one class when they got through. 

Senator Nerson. They did not make any provision for what we 
call in this country the large body of consumers, did they? They 
did not have any idea on that, did they? 

Mr. Dennis. They look upon everybody as a producer and con- 
sumer and, according to the plan, everybody has plenty. There is 
no difference in class, no difference in caste. 

Senator Overman. Is any attempt made toward education? 

Mr, Dennis. Yes; they have very fine plans on paper. 

Senator Netson. Was not the country invaded a good deal by 
German business men? 

Mr. Dennis. German business men and commissions were in 
Nijni Novgorod. I hardly ever went out of the house except some- 
body, paid by a German, followed me around. 

Senator Nerson. And the Germans seemed to have the upper hand 
among the Reds? 

Mr. Dexnts. Very much so. 

Senator Nersox. In other words, there is an affiliation and com- 
bination between the Bolsheviki, the Red people, and the German 
people who were there in Russia? 

Mr. Dennis. An affiliation to this extent. This is purely my per- 
sonal opinion, as is al] of it, from my observation. There was an 
affiliation to this extent, that each group was mye to use the other 
group. It was not that they had any great sympathy with Germany 
at all, but if they could use Germany, well and good; and Germany 
was trying to use them. 

Senator Nerson. But, I mean there were a good many German 
missions there, business men and spies and others that were con- 
stantly operating there? _ ca 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. I was very well aware of it in Nijni 
Novgorod. ‘They had large commissions there, and ostensibly these 
men were looking after the welfare of the Central Enipire prisoners, 
That is why they were there, on the surface. They were there when 
T left. : : 

Senator Nerson. Carrying on the business of propaganda in 
Russia? 

g5723—19 —12 
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Mr. Dennis. They were. I knew of two cases where they had 
bought stock, and they carried the gamble through to the last minute, 
buying stock in industries, and buying estates. 

Senator Nexsox. You seem to be well posted. If there is any- 
thing else you have not told us about this matter that you think 
we ought to know, or the American people ought to know, I wish 
you would tell us. ; 

Mr. Dennis, I do not know whether this belongs in this hearing 
or not, but a thing that interested me very much was to discover 
a number of men_in positions of power, commissars in the cities 
here and there in Russia, who had lived in America. 

Senator Netson. Who had been graduated here? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Where had they lived mostly, in New York? 

Mr, Dennis. In the industrial centers. I met a number of them, 
and I sat around and listened to attacks upon America that I would 
not take from any man in this country; but I took it over there be- 
cause J was asking favors, and I was not in a position to get into an 
altercation, as I did not want to get in jail. 

Senator Nersox. Were the men who had lived for years in this 
country, and had gone back there, occupying prominent positions in 
this Bolshevik government ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Woxcort. In the main, of what nationality were they? 

Mr. Dennis. Hebrew. 

Senator Woxcorr, German Hebrews? 

Mr. Dewnis. Russian Hebrews. The men that I met there had 
lived in America, according to their stories, anywhere from 3 to 12 
years. 

Senator Netson. You know, years ago they colonized a lot of Ger- 
mans over there in southern Russia. We call them Mennonites. 

Mr. Dennis. Yes: we call them that in this country. 

Senator Nerson. Do you know what their attitude was? 

Mr. Dennis. I do not know what their prejudice was, but I judge 
that they had a prejudice, from the information I got that they at 
the end were pretty badly treated by the Russian Government. They 
were deported anc sent into Siberia. 

Senator Netson. They were settled there originally because they 
did not believe in war. They were permitted to emigrate to Russia, 
and were given land, and given immunity from military service; but 
that military immunity was afterwards revoked. Now, were they 
with the Bolsheviki, or were they with the other side? 

Mr. Dennis. I could not answer that question. I could only say 
that these men in the last year of the war, and some of them before, 
in large numbers, were dispossessed and sent into Siberia and put 
in the internment camps, because of supposedly pro-German senti- 
ment. 

Senator Netson. They occupied that territory around the lower 
Don, did they not? 4 

Mr. Dennis. Yes; there were numbers of them there, and then they 
were pretty well scattered. 

Senator Nerson. In the black belt. on the verge of the arid country. 
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Senator Overman. Are these people over there, who have lived in 
the United States, taking part in this Bolshevik movement? 

Mr. Dennis. This is a thing that, in my opinion, backed up by 
the opinions of other Americans, Englishmen, and Frenchmen with 
whom I talked when we got into Moscow, and were waiting there 
three weeks before we got out, and comparing notes, seems more in- 
teresting than the fact that they are there in positions of power, that 
these men were the most bitter and implacable men in Russia on the 
program of the extermination, if necessary, of the bourgeois class, 

Senator Nerson. They constitute the Red element, do they not? 

Mr. Dennis. In many cases. 

Senator Nexson. In most cases? 

Mr. Dennis. In many cases. I would not say in most, but in many. 

Senator Nerson. Trotsky himself came from this country, did he 
not? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes; he had lived in this country. 

Senator Overman. You say they are in favor of the extermination 
of the bourgeois? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. I never met a more implacable individual 
than a man that they called the war commissar in Nijni Novgorod. 
He had been in this country for a number of years. 

Senator Nexson. They were Hebrews that had been in this coun- 
try? 

Mr. Dennis. These men are; yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. Do you know of any effort they are making to 
carry that propaganda to this country? 

r. Dennis. I can not go into court and prove it, but I have 
some very definite suspicions, and some facts which would indicate 
considerable; yes, sir. 

Senator Netson. Give us what you have. 

Mr. Dennis. I believe the information on that score that I have is 
already in the hands of the Government, through other sources; 
but, going to their meetings as I have done in the city of Chicago, 
there is no question at all about their approval of the Russian 
system and of their desire to bring it to pass in this country.. 

Senator Nerson. Are there many of that class of people in Chi- 
cago? 

Wr. Dennis. The first meeting I went to was in the Chicago Coli- 
seum, which was packed. Indeed, they had overflow meetings, and. 
all the speakers had to go out and double up. 

Senator Nerson. And that was a socialist meeting ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nurson. Publishing Russian propaganda? 

Mr. Dennis. A red-flag meeting. 

Senator Overwan. Is there any affiliation between them and the 
I. W. W. of this country 4 

Mr. Dennis. As to any affiliation in fact or in organization I do 
not know; but they are absolutely affiliated, I should say, inasmuch as. 
they are both going to the same place. 

Senator Overman. As they both tend to the same thing? 

Mr. Dennis. They both want the same thing. 

Senator Nexson. ‘All aiming for the same end? 

Mr, Dennis. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Netson. By the same methods? 

Mr. Denis. I see no difference between them at all; but as to 
whether they have any affiliation in organization I do not know, 
That is bound to come, I think. If the movement goes on they will 
get together, of course. 

Senator Netson. Are they circulating much Bolshevik literature 
out in Chicago? 

Mr. Dennis. Have you seen copies of the American Bolshevik, 
published in Minneapolis? 

Senator Nerson. Yes; and IT had something from that printed in 
the Congressional Record. 

Mr, Dennis. That is a fair example of it. I have here some of the 
handbills they were distributing, which call for immediate action, 

Senator Overman. Did you see that great handbill that they 
were sending all over the country and posting up, “The War is over, 
now for revolution”? 

Mr. Dennis. I have not seen that; no, sir. But nothing of that 
kind would surprise me. after what I have learned in Chicago. 

Senator Woncorr. What is the seating capacity of the Coliseum! 

Mr, Dennis. I do not know. Several times I asked what it was, 
but I could not get definite figures on it. I think it runs from six to 
ten thonsand. 

Senator Worcorr. At this large meeting which you attended, at 
which they had to have overflow meetings, did the meeting seem to 
be in sympathy with the ideas expressed. or was it made up largely 
of people who were there just to look on? 

Mr. Dennis. There were there a number of observers like myself, 
and a good many Government observers were there, but with the first 
mention of the names of Lenine and Trotsky the crowd arose to its 
feet and applauded for five minutes. They had on the wall, I re- 
member, a long strip of paper containing a list of the soviet repub- 
lics of the world. This list was a little premature, I think. Neverthe- 
less it was there. It began with Russia, Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
and went on down through the list, and at the bottom was a large 
question mark, “ Which is next?” And every speaker, not by actual 
words, but by inference, said that America would be the next one; 
and every time that was done there was sure to be applause. 

Senator Netson. Did you observe the character of the people there, 
or their nationality? 

Mr. Dennis. It was a very well-dressed, intelligent-looking crowd; 
not starving people by any means. Indeed, I have always maintained 
that Bolshevism is not a ery or demand for bread; it is a state of 
mind, and it must be met as such. They were a pretty well-dressed, 
intelligent crowd. 

Senator Nexsox. I mean as to their nationality. Were they native- 
born Americans, or were they foreigners? 

Mr. Dennis. One could only tell by the applause when the 
speeches were made in the different languages, as to the predominant 
number of people there. We had speeches in Polish, Yiddish, and 
German, but when the Russian delegate got up and said, “Com- 
rades,” which is a great word in Russia, I should say at least 70 per 
cent of that audience got to their feet. 
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Senator Woucorr. Which tongue seemed to rank next to the Rus- 
sian at that meeting? 

Mr. Dennis. I would say Yiddish. There was an American work- 
man, about 50 years old, who sat immediately to my right, with whom 
I talked a good deal; a well-dressed, first-class looking workman. It 
was really my first contact with that type of man, and I will tell you 
that I would just as willingly try to drive a tenpenny nail into a 
cement block as to try to get an idea into that man’s head. I never 
found any greater hatred than that man had for the capitalistic class, 
as he called them. 

Senator Woxicorr, Then be was of American nationality ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Netson. From what you have seen since you cume back, 
there at Chicago, you would think there is propaganda going on here 
in this country ? 

Mr, Dennts. Very definitely. 

Senator Netson. Bolshevik propaganda? 

Mr. Dennis: Yes. 

Senator Nutson. As I understood you awhile ago, you found some 
of the very prominent men in the Bolshevik government over there 
that were men who had lived in this country and gone back to Russia. 

Mr. Dewnts. The interesting thing abont it was not their promi- 
nence but their bitterness. 

Senator Netson. They were most bitter? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Senator Overman. Did you recognize any speakers of prominence 
at that meeting? 

Mr. Dennis. I beg pardon? 

Senator Overman. Were any of these speakers men of prominence 
in Chicago or in this country? 

My. Dennis. Oh, yes; all the men who have been on trial before 
Judge Landis spoke there. 

Senator Nerson. Can you give the names of these speakers at 
Chicago? 

Mr. Dennis. Steadman, Victor Berger, and what is the man’s name 
that begins with Er? He is a Norwegian. All the men who have 
been on trial before Judge Landis spoke at that meeting, and a num- 
ber of others. 

Senator Overman. There has been more than one meeting? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes; I have gone to some smaller meetings. 

Senator Netson. They have small ward meetings, do they not, in 
the localities where they live? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Senator Nrison 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Senator Netson. And they are at it continually, are they not? 

Mr. Dennis. I think this can be proved. There are now some paid 
traveling speakers. The organization has a paid staff. 

Senator Nursox. Have you come across any of these men who 
have been in Russia and have come back here and are carrying on 
propaganda here? 

Mr. Dennis. No. : 

Senator Nerson. Are you acquainted with this Mr. Williams? 


And have local speakers there ? 
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Mr. Dennis. I do not know Mr. Williams or Mr. Reed. I have 
read their stuff, and John Williams’s wife’s book. 

Senator Nersox. You did not come across them in Russia? 

Mr. Dexnis. Both of these men had left Soviet Russia before I 
got in there. 

Senator Nersox. Do you find many native-born Americans work- 
ing in this propaganda here? 

Mr. Dexx1s. I am not prepared to say. I do not know the men 
and their history well enough to say, sir. 

Senator Ovrruax. What is the meaning of the word “soviet”? 

Mr. Dennis. The nearest translation would be “committee,” or 
“ conference “Conference,” I think, would perhaps be the nearest 
English equivalent. 

Senator Overman. What percentage of the people of Russia are 
educated / 

Mr. Dennis. The figures vary. The figures as to illiteracy run 
anywhere from 70 to 85 per cent. It depends upon what man you 
happen to be reading. I do not think they know anything about 
accurate statistics in Russia. 

Senator Overman. Under the old régime, did they have any pub- 
lic schools? 

Mr. Dexxis. Yes; about 5 per cent of the people, under the old 
yégime, were permitted a real education, according to the best au- 
thority that I can get. There are some figures on that, which, so 
far as I know, are accurate enough, as to edueation, schools, and so 
forth, and how many children actually had a chance to go to school 
in Russia. 

Senator Netson. But the Russian peasants, as a rule, are illiterate! 

Mr. Dexnrs. Yes. I do not know of anybody who knows the 
situation thoroughly, who talks about the situation in Russia as a 
demo:racy. I have heard many people talk abont it as a great de- 
mocracy. To my mind that is an absolute misnomer, and is not in 
accordance with the printed and spoken statements of Lenine and 
others, who ought to know what kind of a show they are running 
over there. They do not call it that. They specifically state that it 
is not a democracy. 

Senator Oyrrman. Not a democracy? 

Mr. Dexwis. No: and it is not supposed to be. It is an antocracy 
of the proletariat. 

Senator Overman. They do not want liberty? 

Mr. Dennis. Well, they would say they did. They would not 
agree with that. But they want it in a way that is peculiar, accord- 
ing to our ideas in this country. 

Senator Nrisox. They have in these different mirs or villages. and 
in the wards or portions of cities themselves, their local soviets, or 
local councils? 

Mr. Dewnis. Yes. 

Senator Nurson. And they send representatives to the national 
soviet 

Mr. Dexnis. Yes. 

Senator Nenson. The head soviet. 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Senator Nerson, And that constitutes their government, really? 
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Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Senator Nurson. Of course, the general soviet has to have admin- 
istrative officers? 

Mr. Dennis. Tt would be democratic if the people away back in the 
villages and in the factories could elect and send up anybody they 
wanted to, but the fact remains that up to date they have not been 
permitted to. They have to send Bolsheviks. 

Senator Nrison. Or they will not be received? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Senator Overman. If they clect one of their own men who is an 
anti-Bolshevik, what is the result? They just do not receive him? 

Mr. Dennis. Well, that case I spoke of in the factory at Novgorod 
would be typical. They declared the election null and void and held 
over the old representatives to the soviet. In some cases they told the 
people, “ You must elect Bolsheviks and Bolsheviks only.” Indeed, 
there is going to be just one class. and one party in this class. 

Senator Nurson. Of course it is only in the territory that the Bol- 
sheviki control, either permanently or temporarily, that they have 
succeeded in forming these local soviets? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. In the other part of Russia that is in the control 
of the white guard, or the anti-Bolsheviki, they have not adopted. 
that system ? 

Mr. Dennis. I do not know, because all the time I was there after 
I got in I was in soviet Russia, and I have no information about the 
outside other than this information. 

Senator Overman. That general congress or assembly representing 
the government is not called the Duma now, under the new system? 

Mr. Dexsts. No. 

Senator Overman. What do they call it? 

Mr. Dewnis. It is called the central soviet. 

Senator Netson. The have abolished the legislative duma, have 
they ? 

Mr. Dennis. It is very interesting to note that these soviets all the 
way xvound will not take orders from anybody unless ad want to. 
If it fits in with their plan, well and good. If it does not, they do not 
obey. It is the same way with the committee. If they do not do the 
right thing, they fire them and get another that malt and they get 
quick action. 

Senator Overman. Will they have a general law for the general 
soviet itself? 

Mr. Dewnts. Yes; if it happens to tally with what they want to do. 
Of course, there has been a flood of “decrets.” Every man in a 
town that has any pe issues a decret, and sometimes they are 
wise decrets and looking to the best interests of the people, but at 
other times they are the most idealistic things you ever saw, and at 
other times they are perfectly wild and harebrained ; but nevertheless 
they are issued and plastered up on the walls of the town. 

aerate Noerson. Is it not a fact that the only cohesive principle 
there is in their government at present is the reign of terror they 
carry on? . Kt 

Mr. Dennis. I should say that in the beginning its power was de- 
rived from machine guns. 
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Senator Overman. Are they manufacturing munitions? 

Mr. Dewnts. I know of only one plant that ran for a short time, 
but they had enongh ont of the supplies of old Russia to keep them 
going for their military operations. Of course, with this new army 
which they are getting I do not now what they will do. They had 
called five years to the colors when I left, and they were very much 
afraid of that army. They did not know what to do with it, whether 
to arm it or not to arm it. Of course, they keep the army up now, 
because if a factory closes down and the workmen are thrown out of 
a job and have nothing to do, they put them in the army and pay 
them a certain amount cach month. It was 400 rubles when I was in 
Nijni Novgorod, I think it is higher now. They supported the men 
and their families. That is the kind of coercion that keeps the red 
army together. 

Senator Overman. Have the Bolsheviki got woman suffrage? Do 
the women take part in these meetings? 

Mr. Dennis. I never saw very many of them in these meetings, 
but they have it on paper; yes, sir. 

Maj. Humes, The money they pay to the soldiers simply comes 
from the printing press. They make money on the printing press 
as they need it to pay these soldiers, do they not? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. I had at one time the figures, put out by the 
head man of the government, of the deficit on the railroad—the esti- 
mated deficit—amounting to I forget how many hundred millions of 
rubles, and the amount of the factory and indnstry deficit, and so on. 

On the Volga River all the traffic had stopped and there were at 
least 200 boats, some of them passenger boats. the finest I ever saw on 
any river, standing idle, and the workmen with their families were 
living on them and being paid by the government from time to time 
as they could get the money down to them. 

Senator Overman. The commerce on the river then, had practi- 
cally ceased ? 

Mr. Dennis. Virtually so. It was down at the lowest ebb, on ac- 
count of the absence of coal or oil. The thing was petering out be- 
cause of no fuel. 

Senator Nexson. In normal times there was an immense water 
commerce on the Volga? 

Dennis. Yes; it is a great center, with vessels of all kinds 
there. The flour mills there were closed, and all the factories were 
closed except one when T left. 

Senator Overman. Was there any schedule on the railroads? 

Mr. Dennis. It is an amazing thing that the railroad organization 
has kept going. The railroad guild, perhaps you might call it, has 
kept going against tremendous odds, and they have maintained a 
passenger service. The freight service is badly disorganized. 

In all Russia, in about 10 months while I was there, I never but 
once in any state anywhere in Russia saw carpenters or masons 
working. Never but once did I see men with hammers and nails and 
saws in their hands. 

Senator Nexson. There was not any building going on? 

Mr. Dennis. Absolutely nothing. The whole thing was going to 
destruction. I saw a band stand being built. That was the only 
thing I ever saw in process of construction in Russia. 
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Senator Overman. What are the houses of the peasants con- 
structed of ? y 

Mr. Dewnts. Logs, where they can get them. They are fine log 
houses. 

Senator Netson. With thatched roofs? 

Mr. Dennis. Sometimes; but log houses, well built. 

Senator Woxcorr. Were the schools in operation ? 

Mr. Dewywnis, Not during the summer, and there was much dis- 
cussion in Nijni Novgorod as to whether they would open this fall 
or not. on account of financial difficulties. 

Jenator Overman. Were the farms in operation, or had many of 
them left the farms? 

Mr. Dennis. I read an article not long ago in some American 
magazine, by an American whom I knew over there, in which he 
said that the acreage this year was about 10 per cent. That, to my 
mind, is not anywhere near the fact in the case. In the districts 
which I knew from my personal knowledge and from information 
which I got in Nijni Novgorod and from information which we got 
from people from the other sections who came into the consulate in 
Moscow, 75 would be very much nearer the truth. 

Senator Nexson. Seventy-five per cent? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. Others even put it higher than that. But in my 
opinion, the crops were very good. I am not a prophet, but if they 
had the brains for organization and could get their traflic organized 
so that they could distribute it. I believe there is enough stuff in 
soviet Russia to feed the Russians; not well, but to keep them from 
starvation. 

Senator Netsox. Whatis their wheat? Is it spring wheat or win- 

ter wheat ? 
* Mr. Dennis. Both, I believe. We could go from Nidjni Novgorod 
down the Volga River and up.the Kama River to Perm, and buy 
white flour pretty reasonably. A friend of mine went, and got flour 
for 12 rubles a pood, or 36 English pounds. 

Senator Ovrrman. Are these peasants most hospitable in their 
nature? 

Mr. Deynis. As individuals; yes, sir, they are. You could buy 
flour for 10 rubles a pood, but they would not allow you to take it 
out of the city, or into a different State. You could not take it 
across the line. My man got back because he was working for an 
American, and my English friend got back because he had a British 

assport, but a man who lived within two blocks of me in Nijni 
Record had the flour taken away, from him. 

Maj. Humes. He was a Russian? 

Mr. Dennis. He was a Russian. It was possible for a German to 
go there and buy flour by the thousand poods and take it out 
without any difficulty. He got it out of that State, but it did not 
go into Germany. There was great opposition on the part of the 
people to Germany getting stuff ont of Russia, and trains of cars 
had a way of being sidetracked and turning up somewhere else. 

Senator Overman. I should think that after this war and so many 
people being killed, they would have a great antipathy to the Ger- 


mans. 
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Mr. Dennis. I think the sentiment of the bourgeois class could 
be summed up by what a man whom I Imew pretty well said to me 
He said: “I know it is a mistake for us to want the Germans to 
come in here. I know in the end we will regret it, and we would 
much rather have somebody else come, but nobody else will come, 
and it is ‘any port in a storm.’ If the Germans come, my life and my 
property will be safe.” I do not blame them at all for feeling that 
way about it. 

Senator Wotcorr. Is there any breakdown of the moral standards 
in this Bolshevik régime? 

Mr. Dr . There has been a lot of talk about it, and about these 
proclamations which have appeared in American newspapers, and 
those proclamations in two cases I know of were actually put up; 
but whether they were put up by the government or not is a very 
large question in my mind. 

Senator Worcorr. Did they purport to be official proclamations? 

Mr. Dennis. They were put up in the city of Samara, signed by 
the anarchists, and about two days later, as quick as they could get 
out an answer to it, the anarchists came out with another proclama- 
tion which they pasted up over the town, saying that the first one 
had not been sent out by them, but had been sent out by the enemies 
of the anarchists to discredit that group. I am inclined to believe 
that story. It was about the nationalization of women. 

Senator Netson. They are opposed to religion, are they not? 

Mr. Dennis. The Bolsheviks? 

Senator Netson. Yes. 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nerson. And they advocate a sort of what in this country 
we call “ free love,” do they not? 

Mr. Dennis. I have never seen any official statement of that kind. 
They are opposed to religion, and were very much opposed to the 
Y. M. C. A., here and there. 

Senator Netson. What was their grievance against the Y. M.C. A.! 

Mr. Dennis. A tool of capitalism. 

Senator Overman. How did they feel toward the Red Cross? 

Mr. Dennis. All right. so far as I know. 

Senator Worcotr, Was the Salvation Army in Russia? 

Mr. Dennis. I never saw it—yes, I did. 1 saw two of them. 

Senator Woxcorr. Did you ever notice any outcry against the 
Salvation Army people? 

Mr. Dennis. I know nothing about that. The two that I saw were 
taking care of an orphan asylum where there were a lot of little chil- 
dren. [imagine they were very glad to have them do it. The organi- 
zation, or lack of organization, was so very bad in Petrograd that 
during the last week in April, when they dumped into Petrograd 
the first 1.500 prisoners who came back from Germany—Russians 
released from the German prisons; they dumped these men into 
the great station in Petrograd, all of them sick, and very few of 
them able to walk, and there was no organization in that great city 
to look after those men—that was the most terrible thing that I saw 
in Russia. 

Senator Nexson. They looked starved and emaciated? 

Mr. Dennis. Terrible. You could not overpaint that picture. 
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Senator Nurson. And were terribly broken? 

Mr, Dennis. You could not overpaint the picture of those men. 
The few who were able to go out came down the Nevski Prospect. 
Petrograd is a pretty blasé city by this time, it has been through 
a good deal, and it takes something to stir them up, but these men 
in knots of two and three would stand on the street there and beg, 
and they poured money into their caps—the people on the streets— 
but there was no organization to take care of them at all. If there 
ever was anybody who needed a Red Cross outfit, and needed an 
efficient one, with nurses, it was that crowd of 1,500 men. After 
that the American Y. M. ©. A. tried to do something. I think 
certain Russian representatives wanted the Americans to be allowed 
to endeavor to go on and accomplish something; but what they have 
done I do not know. 

Senator Overman. How is the ordinary peasant as a family man? 
Does he love his family and love his children? 

Mr. Dennis. So far as I know, yes, sir; and I wish to say that in 
general I liked them very much. I do not know of any foreigner 
who has lived in Russia for any length of time who does not love the 
Russian people and their qualities. They are what we call, out in the 
country that I come from, home folks, neighborly; but, of course, 
under these conditions, naturally, with a mob spirit turned loose 
in a crowd, they are a very different people. I presume that is true 
of any primitive people. Besides, up until August 3, when they 
arrested all foreigners with the exception of Americans, up to that 
time, outside of talking with men who had lived in America, I 
never received anything but reasonably courteous treatment, and 
mostly absolutely courteous treatment—warm, courteous treatment— 
from any Russian to whom [I said merely, “I am an American.” I 
did not have to tell him what my business was or anything about it. 

Senator Ovrraan. They did not seem to have any feeling, much, 
against the Americans? 

Mr. Dennis. Every Russian peasant, even though he does not 
know what America is or where it is, perhaps, has a warm asso- 
ciation of feeling about America—that it is a free country. 

Senator Worcorr. How many of these people who had come from 
America and were in office under the Bolshevik government would 
you estimate that you saw, speaking in proportion? 

Mr. Dennis. That I personally saw and talked with? 

Senator Wotcorr. Or that you know of, either by your own 
observation or from those in whom you have confidence? 

Mr. Dennis. Our general opinion in Moscow was that anywhere 
from 20 to 25 per cent of the commissars in Soviet Russia had lived 
in America. 

Senator Worcorr. Did you form any estimate as to the number in 
office in Petrograd? 

Mr, Dennis. No. 

Senator Worcorr. They were not all from New York City, I take 
it, from what you said a while ago, but they were from different 
parts of the United States—congested centers? 

Mr. Dennis. Always from industrial centers. 

Senator Overaran. Do you know any of them that have been natu- 
ralized in this country? 
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Mr. Dennis. No. At least, not one of them would say he had been, 
Lasked two, I recall, and they said they had not. One had lived here 
13 years, according to his story, and talked English very well. 

Senator Nerson. Did you find them to be from Chicago, usually? 

Mr. Dennis. I found them to be from industrial centers near Chi- 
cago. One man when I bade him good-by said, “ Good-by. I will see 
you in about 10 years. We are coming over to America to pull off 
this sanie show.” I told him I would be there. 

Senator Woxcorr. These men who were from America who were 
in office there were of what nationality ? 

Mr, Dennis. I beg pardon? 

Senator Woxicorr. These men who had been in America. and were 
in olfice over there, were of what nationality ? 

Mr. Dpxxis. With only one exception, of my personal knowledge, 
Hebrew. : 

Senator Wotcorr. What nationality wis that one exception? 

Mr. Dennis. Russian. 

Senator Woncorr, You said a while ago that you were convinced 
in your own mind that there is organized propaganda in this country 
to spread this Bolsheviki thing to America. In substantiation of 
that statement you cited this Chicago meeting where you heard the 
doctrine preached and well received. Have you any other substantial 
facts that point to the theory that there is an organized propaganda 
here, financed here, to spread this soviet government to America? 

My. Dents. Nothing that I think is not already in the hands of 
the Government: nothing new. 3 

Senator Overman. Have you made any report to the Department 
of Justice or the Secretary of State? 

My. Dennts. When I returned to America T came here to Washing- 
ton and reported to the consular staff. 

Senator Oyeruax. To the State Department ? 

Mr. Denyts. To the State Department. I was then interviewed by 
a number of men in various departinents, the Russian war board, 
and one or two others. Maj. Miles, I believe, was one. 

Senator Overman. Will you send us a copy of that report? 

Mr. Densis. I made no report at that time. I have just returned 
to Amevien. and came directly here from New York, about Noyem- 
ber 1. 

Senator Overman. You made no report about this org: 
over here? 

Mr. Dennis. No, sir: I knew nothing about it at that time. Amer- 
ica had been a closed book to me for one year. 

Senator Worcorr. You say the information that this propaganda 
is afoot in this country is now in the hands of the Government? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir: such information as I have. 

Senator Woxcort. Is the information you refer to now as being 
in the possession of the Government information that you yourself 
gave or discovered? 

Mr, Dennis. Only in part. Some of it I van across, and some of 
it I got from those who were investigating the situation. 

Senator Overman. Maj. Humes, have you investigated that matter 
with the department? y 

Maj. Humrs. I have been in touch with all of the departments. 
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Senator -Worcorr. We will eventually get that information, will 
we? 

Maj. Humus. 1 think so; yes, sir. 

Senator Worcorr. I think we should have it, because that is the 
main thing we are after. 

‘Senator Overman. That is what we are investigating, principally— 
the basis of this investigation. Speaking from your own knowledge 
and from general information, what do you think is the extent of 
this propaganda in this country? 

Mr. Dennis. Well, there are undoubtedly people who are inter- 
ested in spreading this propaganda, who have a pretty fair organi- 
zation that extends from New York to San Francisco. They have 
divided this country up into sections and put it ont under various 
leaders to handle. 

Senator Overman. Do you know, from what you have heard, 
whether it is growing? : 

Mr. Dennis. No; fae not. I should say the growth of it would 
depend in large part upon the industrial conditions during the com- 
ing months—employment or unemployment. 

Senator Worcorr. Did you come across Col. Thompson in Russia? 

Mr. Dexyrs. He had left before I got there. 

Senator Woxcorr. Did you come across Mr. Raymond Robins?‘ 

My. Dennts. I met him a couple of times in Moscow. 

Senator Woxcotr. In what capacity was he acting at the time 
when you met him? 

Mr. Dennis. The only one that he had—as the head of the Red 
Cross. As far as I know, that was the only official position he had 
at any time. 

Senator Woxncorr. Did you have any opportunity to observe his 
relations with the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Dennis. Very little. I talked with him at length one day 
concerning the Bolsheviki there, because he had been in Moscow 
longer than I had. I got there after the revolution. I missed that, 
and L wanted to know more about it. 

Senator Woucorr. Was his attitude one of sympathy with it or 
otherwise ? 

Mr. Dennis. As I understood him at that time, his attitude was 
that of—well, sympathy is not exactly the word—recognition of 
them, iecause they were the people who were in, control; not because 
of what they stood for or their methods, but because they were the 
people in control. I remember specifically that he used the phrase, 
“They are the people with the guts.” 

Senator Netson. And they ought to be recognized. because they 
were in control. Was that his theory? 

Mr. Dennts. Yes; they were the only people who seemed to have an 
organization and the ability to run the show. 

Senator Neison. And, therefore, he was for them ? 

Mr. Dennis. Therefore, as I understood it, he was in favor of 
dealing with them as representing Russia. He knew them all and 
was on speaking terms with them and kept in touch with them—the 
leaders of the movement. He was in Moscow at that time. 

Senator Overman. Did you know Trotsky? 
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Mr. Dennis. No, sir; I never met him personally. I heard him 
talk once. 

Senator Overman. Where did you hear him talk, at Petrograd or 
Moscow ? 

Mr. Dexnts. Moscow. As I judge the situation, Trotzky was the 
firebrand of this group, taking the three of them. Lenine, Tchitcherin, 
and Trotsky. 

Senator Nexrson. Who was the firebrand? 

Mr. Dennis. Trotsky. He is a highly emotional chap. 

Senator Overman. Does he make a good speech ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes; he makes a very re fiery speech, and he is a 
chap who believes, as we understood the situation, in carrying this 
thing through according to plan with absolute implacability toward 
the bourgeoise group. From what I know of the situation. this story 
that appeared in the American newspaper a while ago, that there had 
been a break between Trotsky and Lenine, sounded quite reasonable, 
because it was Trotsky who, when they arrested all the English, 
French, and other allies, Americans excepted, wanted to hold them 
as hostages. 

Senator Netson. Did he want the Americans arrested, too? 

Mr. Dennis. I never knew. I never could find out why they were 
not arrested. 

Senator Netson. Were the Americans arrested ? 

Mr. Dennis. Individuals were in outlying cities, like Mr. Roger 
Simmons, at Vologda, Mr. Leonard and Mr. Berry, at Tsaritzin, and 
there may have been others. 

Senator Overman. When did you leave? 

Mr. Dennis. On September 2. 

Senator Overman. Why did you leave? 

Mr. Dennis. It was getting a bit warm. Al] the allied powers had 
withdrawn from Russia, and there was no place to go. 

Senator Nurson. Which way did you come out? 

Mr. Dennis. I was with Dr. Huntington, who testified here, I 
believe. We were all on the same train. 

Senator Wotcorr. You all came together? 

Mr. Denwis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Netson. Did you have to go around by Sweden? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. We wanted to go to Archangel, but you 
could not get across the Volga. There were some tentative advances 
made to the German Government to issue us a safe conduct across the 
Baltic to Stockholm. 

Senator Netson. The Germans were in possession of Finland at 
that time? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. We asked them to guarantee us a safe conduct, 
and we waited for some time, and finally the Diet of Finland guar- 
anteed us a safe conduct through Finland. 

Dr. Huntington must have told you of our experience in Petro- 
grad; how they nearly refused to let us go, and refused to respect 
the orders of Tchitcherin, Lenine, and Trotsky. 

Senator Ovrraan. That man Tchitcherin is a Russian, I suppose? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman, Where is he from? 
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Mr. Deynts. He is a man of some rank; a nobleman by birth, I have 
forgotten what; a well-educated man, and a man of wealth at one 
time; a very able gentleman. 

Senator Netson. The last legation to get out of there was the 
Norwegian Legation, and I was reading an account last night in the 
newspaper of how long it took them to get out of Petrograd over to 
Finland. They were held up time and again on the journey. Evi- 
dently they wanted to bleed them and get money from them. 

Mr. Dennis. I do not know how successful they were with them. 
We were bled. 

Senator Nerson. They were not bled, but they were delayed. 

Mr. Dennis. We paid and got out. 

Senator Wotcorr. Did you ever come across Dr. Harold Williams 
over there? 

Mr. Dennis. Dr. Harold Williams? No, sir. The only Williams I 
knew was not a doctor, but was a banker from Waterloo, Iowa; the 
only man by the name of Williams I ever met in Russia. 

. Senator Nezson. Were there many Americans in business over in 
uussia ? 

Mr. Dennis. I heard much of other nationalities. I should think 
there were a few. The Germans were in business very largely, -but 
there were very few Americans in Russia. 

Senator Nexson. Did you notice the agricultural implements that 
they had on the farms there? Were they American implements or 
were they German ? 

Mr. Dewnis. I do not know, except that the International Har- 
vester Company has been in Russia for a long time, and has a great 
plant and has a big business there. Mr. over here can tell you 
more about that company’s establishment than I can. 

Senator Overman. Did they shut up their shop? 

Mr. Dennis. lt was rnnning when Mr. left. He can tell 
you more about what happened than I can, because it was his busi- 
ness to run that factory. 

Senator Overman. Maj. Humes, have you any more questions? 

Maj. Humes. You have spoken about the terrorism toward the 
bourgevisie. Was that terrorism confined to the bourgeoisie, the so- 
called upper classes, or was it directed against some groups of the 
proletariat as well? 

Mr. Dennis. It was at times directed against the proletariat when 
they did not follow orders, when they went out to take food at fixed 
prices. There have been some very good sized fights between the 
peasants and the red guard over that food question, because the 
peasant was not to pay taxes; and personally I am quite convinced 
that when the peasant got land, the man who actually got the land 
was through with the revolution right then and there, and if they 
had let him alone he would have been all right. But what can he 
buy? What can he do with his money when he does get money? 
And they come out and take the food supplies away from him at 
fixed prices away below the market price. He is very bitter against 
it. Ihave hada number of them tell me themselves what they thought 
about it, and that the old days were better. j ; pa 

Senator Overman. This red flag, is that on their public buildings, 


and on the streets, everywhere? 
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Mr. Dennis. Oh, yes. 

Senator Oversan. Just a pure red flag; nothing on it? 

Mr. Dennis. Sometimes it had mottoes on it, but they varied. I 
do not know this, I do not know that anybody does, but I felt quite 
sure that if the Rusisan people, supposing that the peasants are 80 
to 85 per cent of the population, were Jet alone to organize their 
form of government, it would be an advanced socialistic govern- 
ment, because of the fact that 95 per cent of them huve lived all 
their lives in this communistic form of government. But they would 
do it by peaceful means. It is the object of the Mensheviki, as of 
the Bolsheviki, to establish a socialistic form of government, but 
the one wants to do it by the most drastic revolutionary methods, 
and the other by evolution. Of course, in industry, the fact that 
all industry has gone to pot is dne to a number of causes; lack of 
ability to get raw materials, first, and secondly, lack of trained brains. 

Senator Netson. And a disinclination of the men to work, too? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. The Russian people very much love to talk, 
and this gives them a free opportunity. 

Senator Nezson. Then the system will break down from three 
causes, lack of raw materials, lack of competent men to run it, and 
disinclination of workingmen to take hold and work? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes; and lack of ability of the right man, when they 
find him, to give orders to anybody and be sure that they will be 
obeyed, T have known a case where the trained men have gone hack, 
at the reqnest of the government, and endeavored to do this and 
that on the railroads and in the factories, and they would put ina 
certain reform and want to change a certain thing. It did not please 
the workman. All right, that settled it. The government has not 
the authority to go down there and do it, unless it is with the machine 
gun. Every man is a law unto himself, in this dispensation. 

Maj. Hunzs. Under the constitution, all agricultural implements 
beeome the property of the state. What has been done in carrying 
that provision into effect? 

My. Dosyis. Ido not knew, but 1 would say nothing had heen done. 
There is an amazing number of things on paper that have never Leen 
caviied into effect. hecause they have no authority or organization. 
Russia is more like a kaleidoscope than anything else. Tt switches all 
the time, and it is a wise man who can plot the thing, and make a 
blue print of it. 

Maj. Humes. You say that the Russian people like to talk? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Maj. Hoses. Does the soviet government permit, either in the 
public press or in public meetings, free expression of sentiments 
other than in support of their own activities and government? 

Mr. Dennis. At the present time there is no public press except 
the soviet press. There are only Bolshevist newspapers at the present 
time. 

Maj. Humes. And they will not allow the publication of anything 
else but Bolshevik newspapers? 

Mr. Dennis. No, sir. There is nothing else. 

Senator Netsoy. They do not know anything about freedom of 
the press, then? 

Mr. Dennis. Oh, no; oh, no. 

Senator Netson. Or free speech? 
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Mr. Dennis. I can not imagine that any discerning—— 

Senator Netsoy. Or anything but Bolshevik speech? 

Mr. Dennis. I can not imagine that any Russian would attempt 
to speak in public attacking the Bolsheviki. His shrift would be 
very short. 

enator Netson. It is strange that when they come over here they 
advocate free speech and freedom of the press, and complain against 
our Government, and they will not apply that paregoric over there. 

Mr. Dennis. They will undoubtedly have free speech when all 
their people are one class, and all are Bolshevik. [Laughter.] 

Senator Nerson. Yes. ‘ 

Senator Woxcort. I have heard this story, and I am going to tell 
it to you and see if you know of any similar occurrence, and see if 
you think it ties in with the general attitude of mind of the Bolshe- 
vik masses over there. At an election I understand they vote by 
holding np a band, and on one cceasion an election was held and 
the Red Guard was on hand and the people were asked, “AII in favor 
of such and such a thing, hold up their hands.” Of course, most of 
them put up their hands. Then the question was put, “All who are 
opposed, put up their hands,” and three or four very unwise crea- 
tures put up their hands in opposition to the Bolshevik side of this 
election, whereupon they were hauled out by the Red Guard and shot. 
It was, therefore. a tmanimous vote. 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 
aoe Wo corr. Did you ever hear of any such occurrence as 

at? 

Mr. Dennis. I have no evidence of that. Oh, that is quite pos- 
sible. Why not? 

Senator Wotcorr. You think it would not be a surprising thing if 
that is done under this régime over there? 

Mr. Dennis. Why, no. I know of things which are quite equal to 
that—actually know of them; but not exactly like that. 

Maj. Humes. What instances do you know of, similar to that? 

Mr. Dennis. For example, they have in Russia an extraordinary 
commission for the suppression of the counter-revolution, sabotage, 
and—what else is it?—speculation, which can do anything it pleases; 
which has absolute authority. They arrest people, try them, convict 
them, execnte-them, and do not have to say a word to anybody about 
that. You take a country overturned like that, and turn loose a lot 
of men, some of them honest, some of them dishonest, some of them 
able to see things clearly, and others fanatics of the wildest type, and 
put them in there with that power, and what will happen? It is 
bound to happen. ~ ; ; : : 

Mr. Leonard, who is here, will tell you interesting things about that 
extraordinary commission and their doings. 

Senator Nerson. You are acquainted with Mr. Leonard? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. : 

Maj. Humes. Mr. Leonard is here to-day. 

Mr, Dennis. I just happened to hear his voice over here, so that 
I knew that he was here. 5 

Sento Ovyrrman. Is there anything else, Major, with this 
witness ? : : . 

Maj. Humes. I believe not. We are very much obliged to you, sir. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. ROBERT F. LEONARD. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Senator Overman. Where are you from? 

Mr. Lronarp. St. Paul, Minn. 

Senator Overman. How long is it since you returned from Russia! 

Mr. Leonarv. I left Petrograd on the 16th of November, and 
returned here on the 3d of December. 

Senator Overman. You came out with this colony? 

Mr. Leonarp. No, sir. 

Senator Overman. What were you doing in Russia? 

Mr. Lronarp. I went over there with the Y. M. C. A. to work 
with the soldiers in the field, and then was with the Russian soldiers 
at the front, and then acted as vice consul. 

Senator Overman. You worked on the front with the soldiers, 
did you? 

Mr. Leonarn. Yes, sir; for quite a time after the revolution, from 
August until November, 1917. 

Senator Overman. Did you observe in their army this Bolshevik 
propaganda going around among the soldiers? 

Mr. Leonarp. One could not help noticing it. The soldiers were 
selling all their things to the Germans. They were selling machine 
guns for 5 rubles. They would sell a 6-inch gun for a bottle of 
brandy, and then start for home. 

Senator Woxicorr. Were they selling any American-made ammuni- 
tion to the Germans? 

Mr. Leonarp, Yes. 

Senator Woncorr. And American-made guns? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes; and you would see a lot of Winchester am- 
munition over there—U. M. C. 

Senator Woncorr. That is, munitions and guns that we, in America, 
had made and sent to Russia? 

Mr. Leonanp. It was practically all, though, munitions that had 
been bought before we entered the war. That is, it was bought on 
contracts between American manufacturers and the Russian Govern- 
ment, and was not furnished by our Government. 

Senator Woxcorr. It was their property ? 

Mr. Leonarp. It was their property. 

Senator Worcorr. And not the property of the American Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Lronarp. No. 

Senator Overman. Did you have any speakers or preachers there? 

Mr. Lronarp. We had them at the Kiev front. They sent 400 
men through the lines who could speak the Russian language, and 
who were to conduct propaganda. Most of the propaganda came 
from behind the lines, though. There were, of course, many who 
were fraternizing on the front, but the most deadly propaganda was 
that carried on behind the lines. 

Senator Nerson, Among the soldiers? 

Mr. Lyonarp. Among the soldiers; yes, sir. 

Senator Nuzson. Who were the men who were carrying that on! 

Mr. Lronarp. Members of the Bolshevik party. 

Senator Nerson. Were there any men who had been in this coun- 
try? 
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Mr. Leonarp. Yes. 

Senator Nersux. Do you know many of them? 

Mr. Lronarp. No, sir; I did not. 

Maj. Huns. Do you know who they are, so that you can hand 
the committee the names of any of them? 

Mr, Leonarp. No, sir; I would not know that; and when I say 
that, it is not of my personal knowledge. I talked with some soldiers 
who told me that some of these agents had been in New York for 
a year or two. 

Senator Nerson. Where were you when the Kerensky government 
came into being? 

Mr. Leonarp. I was out in Siberia at that time. 

Senator Netson. You were in Siberia? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes. 

Senator Nutson. When did you go into Russia? 

Mr. Leonarp. I went into Russia in August of 1917. 

Senator Nerson. That was shortly before the Bolshevik govern- 
ment of Trotzky and Lenine came in? 

’ Mr, Leonarp. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. They came in in November? 

Mr. Lronanrp. Yes. 

Senator Nezson. Where were you stationed then? 

Mr. Leonarp. I was down with some of the troops not far from 
Kiev. 

Senator Nurson. Near Kiev? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. Were Russian troops engaged in fighting the 
Germans at that time? 

Mr. Lxonarp. No, sir. They had practically laid down. A very, 
very smal] detachment had remained on the front, but there was no 
fighting. 

Senator Nzrson. The soldiers had quit fighting? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir. : 

Senator Nrrson. They had organized themselves to control the ap- 
pointment of officers and run the whole thing? Is not that so? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. And refused to fight? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes. : 

Senator Nutson. And was not that one of the main causes that 
led to the fall of the Kerensky government and the advance of the 
Lenine-Trotzky government? 

Mr. Lxonarp. The Russians now state that one of the causes of 
the fall of the Kerensky government was that advance that they at- 
tempted in June. 

Senator Nerson. They made a successful advance at first? 

Mr. Lronarp. For about a day. 

Senator Nerson. Yes. 

Mr, Leonarp. But that advance was made by a very few. The 
only forces that charged were made up of volunteer officers who took 
rifles, and then the Czecho-Slovak troops. The others refused to ad- 
vance with them. In many cases they retreated, so that the officers 
who advanced, and the Czecho-Slovaks, were very badly cut up. 
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Senator Netson. Where were you when the acute portion of the 
revolution broke out, in November? 

Mr. Lronarpv. I was down near Kiev, 18 hours from Kiev, with 
some troops. 

Senator Netson. What general violence or anarchy took place 
there that you observed ? 

Mr. Leonarp. None took place right there. These troops were 
half-way loyal, and so they remained quiet; but in Kiey there were 
two distinct fights, one occurring some time in November, and the 
other, I think, was in February. 

Senator Neuson. Yes. Kiev is in the Ukraine country—the 
capital? 

Mr, Leonarv. The capital of the Ukraine. on the Dneiper River. 

Senator Nersox. Who were in possession of Kiev at that. time, 
the Russian forces? 

Mr, Leonarp. The Russian forces were in possession: and then the 
first fight was when the Bolsheviki took the power, and the later 
fights were between—there were all sorts of fights, the Ukrainian 
parties wanting the independence of the Ukraine and the Bolsheviki 
opposing, and it was a very complicated situation. 

Senator Nerson. Did not the Bolsheviki stir up and help to 
organize the so-called Ukrainian Republic? 

Mr. Lronanp. No, sir: I think the first Ukrainian party was a party 
desiring the independence of the Ukraine, and was more of the 
Aourgeois class. 

Senator Nexson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Leoxarn. The Ukrainian movement had been fostered for the 
last 10 or 15 years in the Austrian part of the Ukraine, in Galicia, 
and after the government was crushed, the Bolsheviki sent their 
agents in there, and there is a very strong Bolsheviki party in the 
Ukraine. 

Senator Nerson. And you recollect that at the time the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk was formed that the Ukraine had representatives there, , 
and by the permission of Trotsky they were permitted to sign that 
treaty? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir. As I understand it, the Bolsheviki did 
not desire their presence there, and wanted to carry out the whole 
thing themselves, However, the Ukrainians sent their delegation and 
forced—I do not know in what way, but they forced—their recogni- 
tion there. 

Senator Nerson. Where were you when the treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
was entered into? 

Mr. Lzonarp. Also down near Kiev. 

Senator Netson. You were still there? 

Mr. Lzonarp. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. How long did you remain at Kiev? 

Mr. Leonaxp. I beg your pardon. I left Kiev the 1st of December, 
and then. 

Senator Nexson, Were the Russians then in possession of Kiev! 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir, é 

Senator Netson. The Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Leonarp. The Bolsheviki. 

Senator Nexson. The Bolsheviki had gained possession? 
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Mr. Leonarp. Yes. 

Senator Nezson. Was there any bloodshed or riot when they took 
possession ? 

Mr. Lronarv. There were two fights in Kiev, both of which I 
missed; very heavy fighting. I think the heaviest street fighting 
occurred in Kiev; as heavy as that which occurred in Moscow. 
woe Nexson. Between what parties, between the Reds and the 

hites ? 

Mr. Lzonarp. Yes; between the Reds and the Whites. 

Senator Netson. That is, the Bolsheviki and the anti-Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes. 

Peon Nexson. And the Bolsheviki were finally successful, were 
they ¢ 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nexson. And got possession of the town? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Was there very much destruction of life and 
property? Will you tell us what went on there at that time? 

Mr. Leonarn. The city was bombarded, and of course there was 
great destruction of the buildings and many people were killed. I 
do not think that many were killed after the second day. They did 
not have anything organized there, and after they got organized 
there was no more indiscriminate shooting. They would not shoot a 
man unless they knew who he was. 

Senator Netson. What did the Bolsheviki do after they got con- 
trol of the city? Did they loot property—confiscate property— 
commandeer it? 

Mr. Leonanp. I think the first thing they did was to levy a con- 
tribution of 10,000,000 rubles on the city. 

Senator Netson. Oh, that was the first thing? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. What else did they do? 

Mr. Leonarv, They put in their agents and took control of the 
industries; put their commissars in there. 

Senator Nexson. Are you acquainted with any of those commissars? 

Mr. Lzonanp. No; all I have is what I got in just passing through 
Kiev several times. It was never my headquarters. 

Senator Nexsox. Were there any men who had graduated in 
America, over there? 

Mr. Leonarp. I would not know them in Kiev. I had no official 
communication with them. 

Senator Wotcorr. May I interrupt there, for a question? 

Senator Neuson. Certainly. 

Senator Wotcorr. I would like to know what is the purely English 
word that is the equivalent of “ commissar ”? 

Mr. Leonarp. There is none. It is a term that at first was very 
loosely applied to any man bearing a commission from the Soviet 
government. If you are given any job to-day you are called a com- 
inissar. Now, they have tried to limit that word to a few people,. 
corresponding with these highest councils. That is, in the govern- 
ment they would have their council and commissars——a few comniis- 
cons =©Rut that has been without any success. Everybody who has. 
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Senator Neson. It practically means the same as the English 
word “conmuissioner,” in a general way? We speak of such and 
such a man as a commissioner, and they call him a commissar. That 
1s it? 

Mr. Lronarp. I guess so. They have adopted the terminology of 
the French revolution, and in some cases they have followed it cor- 
rectly, but in other cases they have not. For instance, any officer in 
control of a station we would call a station master; but they would 
have two men there, a station master who is a railroad man, a 
technical man, and then they would have a commissar, a member of 
the committce, a member of the Bolshevik Party, who would be 
there to control him and see that he did not do anything against 
the party—to control his actions. And so in any little place they 
would have commissars, 

Senator Nersoy. How big a town is Kiev? How many people has 
it, about? 

Mr. Leonarp. 1 do not know exactly. Its population is over a 
million, but it has such a large refugee population, varying from 
time to time. 

Senator Nexson. Is it a manufacturing town? 

Mr. Leonarp, A manufacturing town to some extent; yes, sir. It 
isa great commercial town. It is the center of the sugar trade. 

Senator Netson. What did the Bolsheviki do, when they got con- 
trot of the town, about carrying on the industries or operating; or 
cet) did they do in the way of commandeering and taking property 
over? 

Mr. Leonarp. I do not know. As I said, I just passed through 
Key several times, T was always going through. 

Senator Netsox, Where did vou go to from Kiev after that? 

Mr. Lronarp. I went to Moscow, and then in January and Febru- 
ary I took a trip through the southern and eastern part of Russia, 
trying to find out if there was an army. 

Senator Nerson. Did you go down the Valley of the Don? 

Mr. Leonanrp. sir, I went down through Kazan. 

Senator Netson. Down the Volga River? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes. I crossed the Volga and then went to Ufa and 
down to Orenberg, and then back. 

Senator Nexsoy. Did you go up the Kama River? 

Mr. Lronarp. No, sir. 

Senator Nurson. Did you go down near the mouth of the Volga? 

Mr. Leonarp. At a later time, but not at this time. 

Senator Nerson. Down at Astrakhan ? 

Mr. Leonarp. I was stationed at Astrakhan several months later. 

Senator Netson. How are conditions there? 

Mr. Leonarp. In Astrakhan? 

Senator Nurson. Yes. 

Mr. Leonarp. The town has suffered a good deal. There was fight- 
ing there in February, and so the center part of the town is pretty 
well burned down. The Bolsheviki are in control, and there is some 
industry there. Of course, the city is the center of the fish trade, 
and the trouble is that they can not ship the fish away. The trans- 
portation and delivery has practically stopped, so that the town is in 
bad straits. 
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Senator Netson. The country you mention, is not that the country 
of the Don Cossacks? 

Mr. Leonarp. That is the country to the west of the lower Volga. 

Senator Nexsow. To the west? i 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes; and immediately on either side of the river 
there is the desert. Some nomad tribes are there with their stock. 

Senator Netson. How big a town is that, again? How many 
people has it, about? 

Mr. Leonarp. I should say about 70,000—100,000, 

Senator Nexson. And the Bolsheviki are in possession of that? 

Mr. Lronarp. They were at that time. 

Senator Netson. At what other places up north and west of that 
were you at? 

Mr. Leonarp. I was in Samara, Saratov, Tsaritzin. 

Senator Nexson. Were those towns in control of the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Lronarp. Yes, sir. Also I was at Ekaterinodar. 

Senator Nexson. Did you go as far north as the railroad junction 
at Viatka? 

Mr. Leonarp. No. sir. 

Senator Nexson. That is between Perm and Vologda? 

Mr. Lronarp. No, sir; except when I came through from Siberia 
and passed through there. 

Senator Nerson. Tell us what you saw of the operations of the 
Bolshevik influence, and how they carried on things there. 

Mr. Leonarp. I think the first thing is that the Bolshevik govern- 
ment is a government principally on paper. In Petrograd and Mos- 
cow, where they have the most able men in the Bolshevik party, they 
are able to some extent to make things go, but in the provinces or in 
any other state aside from those two it is pure chance. They pay no 
attention to the orders from the center. 

I was down at, Ekaterinodar. 

(At this point the subcommittee took a recess until 2.30 o’clock 
p.m.) 


AFTER RECESS. 


(The subcommittee met at 2.30 o’clock p. m., pursuant to the taking 
of recess. ) 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ROBERT F. LEONARD—Resumed. 


Senator Overman. Are you the gentleman that one witness stated 
had been imprisoned? _ 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir. | ; 

Senator Overman. Who imprisoned you? And where were you 
imprisoned ? ms. 

Mr. Leonarp, At Tsaritzin. 

Senator Overman. What size town is that? 

Mr. Lronarp. About 70,000. 

Senator Nerson. Which way is it from Moscow? 

Mr. Leonanp. Southeast on the Volga River. ery 

Genatar Overaran. Go on and tell why they put you in jail, how 
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Mr. Leonarp. I do not now why we were arrested. 

Senator Overman. Were there others besides you? 

Mr. Lronarp. There was another American vice counsul, an inter- 
preter. We had received orders to leave the country. The consuls 
were leaving from Moscow, and they sent us word to leave. It was 
impossible to get to Moscow because the river communication had 
been cut, and the Cossacks had control of the river up above, and 
so we started south. About 12 hours after we left they sent a boat 
for us and brought us back. There was a plot to overthrow the Bol- 
shevik government in the town, which was to have taken effect that 
night, six hours after we left. They discovered this plot and also 
found about 10,000,000 rubles buried in the ground, and I guess 
they thought that money had belonged to us. So they took us back, 
We denied any connection with the government or with the neutral 
government, or with the local soviet. We were arrested by this ex- 
traordinary commission whose purpose was the combating of coun- 
ter revolution, speculation, and sabotage. We were kept in that 
place about six weeks. 

Senator Overatan. You were arrested by soldiers? 

Mr. Leonarp, By a commissar with an armed guard. 

Senator Nrrson. Who was that commissar? Do you know his 
name? 

Mr. Lronarp. No; I do not. 

Senator Netson. Was he a Russian? 

Mr. Leonarp. A Russian; yes, sir. There were two. One was a 
Russian and the other was a Jew. About three weeks later this Jew 
commissar was himself arrested. He had tried to steal 2,000 rubles 
from the government. 

‘We were kept there for six weeks, and it was only because a Bel- 
gian who was living in that town saw us through the window that 
they got any word in Moscow. He took word up to Moscow that we 
were there, and as soon as our consul, Mr. Poole, knew it, he took 
the matter up with Tchitcherin, their foreign minister, who, to our 
knowledge, sent down at least two telegrams to this extraordinary 
commission. 

Senator Netson. The Belgian sent them? 

Mr. Lronarp. The Belgian took the word up to Moscow that we 
were in prison, and then Consul General Poole went to see the foreign 
minister about our case, and Tchitcherin sent two telegrams, to our 
knowledge—he may have sent more—ordering them to release us un- 
less they had incriminating evidence against us, in which case order- 
ing that we be sent up to Moscow. They kept those telegrams in 
Tsaritzin, and it was only when a Danish vice consul came down to 
take out the French colony—there was a French colony of 50 people 
there, and the French yice consul had been notified, and he came 
down to get them out—that he threw a bluff and said that we were 
under his protection, and took us up to Moscow. We were in Moscow 
about another three weeks. 

Senator Netson. Were you under arrest in Moscow ? 

Mr. Leonarp. We were in solitary confinement, 

Senator Netson. At Moscow? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. In what kind of a prison? 
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Mr. Luonarp. The best one I have ever been in. 

Senator Woxcorr. Also the worst? 

Mr. Lzonarv. No; we were in four different ones over there. 

Senator Nerson. You have not told us about the prison where you 
were first kept six weeks. 

Mr. Lronarp. We were in a big building that had been comman- 
deered for the use of this extraordinary commission. I think the only 
way you can understand this extrhordinary commission is to compare 
it with the inquisition. It has full powers, and in order to pass the 
farce along quickly, it combines the functions of the prosecuting 
attorney and judge, and this building was used as their guard room 
and barracks for their guards, and the prison. 

Senator Neuson. That is where you were kept? 

Mr. Lzonarp. Yes; 14 of us in three little rooms were there for 
three weeks. Then they took us over to the city jail. 

Senator Nerson. What sort of a place was that? 

Mr. Lzonarp. They put us in a cell that the old régime meant for 
one person, 6 by 13 feet. 

Senator Netson. How many were in that? 

Mr. Leonarv. Five. We were there three weeks, until they took us 
co Moscow. 

Senator Ovrrman. Did you have any bed to sleep on? 

Mr. Leonarp. The floor. 

Senator Overman. Was it cold? 

Mr. Lxonarp. No; it was in the early autumn they arrested us, the 
middle of August. 

Senator Netson. How were you supplied with food? Did you get 
enough food to eat? 

Mr. Leonarp. In the first prison, we had quite a bit of black bread 
and soup, meat, and potatoes once a day. Inthe other place they gave 
us a half a pound of black bread in the morning and a dish of soup 
at noon and some hot water. 

Senator Nerson. And what in the evening? 

Mr. Lxonarp. Hot water. Then they took us up to Moscow and 
kept us there three weeks. 

Senator Nerson. What kind of a prison did they keep you in 
there? 

Mr. Lronarp. Very good. The rooms were clean and dry, and they 
had a straw mattress for us. 

Senator Nezson. You had plenty to eat? 

Mr. Leonarp. The Red Cross—the International Red Cross—sent 
us in food that had been given out by the American Red Cross. 
Other than that. we got very little. 

Senator Overman. Were you under guard all the time? 

Mr. Lrowanp. Yes. sir. While we were in the first prison, they had 
guards stationed in the halls. Then when we went down into the city 
jail the doors were locked, of course, and we were supposed to be 
taken out for a walk every day—a half-hour walk—but the place was 
so crowded that we got a walk the first day we were there and the last 
day. The rest of the time we were locked in the cell. 

Senator Ovrrman. You said you were in solitary confinement? 

Mr. Lzonanp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Leoxarp. They gave you a cell in solitary confinement, kept 
you alone, and you were not supposed to talk with anybody. 

Senator Overman. You said that you were with three or four 
other prisoners. 

Mr. Lroxarp. When we were first in Tsaritzin we were all to- 
gether, but when we were brought to Moscow we were placed in 
solitary confinement. 

Senator Netsoy. Each man by himself? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes. sir. 

Senator Overman. How did vou finally get out? 

Mr, Leoxarpn. The Norwegian legation was exerting pressure all 
the time. But. for one thing, the Bolshevik government wanted us 
to get out. There was a fight all these months between the Bolshe- 
vik government and the extraordinary commission. The extraordi- 
nary commission had been created by the central Bolshevik govern- 
ment, and it had tried to assume all the power to itself, and 
declared that it was under no control; that it was not responsible 
to anybody. They fought for about six weeks or two months as to 
that question, as to whether it was to be independent or not. The 
ministry of the interior maintained that the extraordinary commis- 
sion was responsible to it, and that if the commission refused to do 
what it was directed to do it world be made a separate Commissariat 
and haye its own people’s commissar. This extraordinary commis- 
sion refused that. 

The local soviets were opposed to this extraordinary commission 
becanse it had its headquarters in Moscow, and then its branches in 
every city, and commissioners would come to a eity where they did 
not know the situation, did not know the people, did not know the 
Bolsheviki, and wonld start to make investigations, arresting whom- 
soever they pleased. The soviet» claimed that this extraordinary 
commission should be placed under the control of the soviets: and 
they also put forth this demand, that before executing a man, the 
extraordinary commission should report to the soviet, and the soviet 
could then look into the matter. and, upon application, could demand 
a stay of execntion for 24 hours for further consideration, and if at 
the end of 24 hours the extraordinary commission wanted to shoot 
him, they could do so, But the commission refused to entertain that 
idea, and as I said, when we were in prison at Tsaritzin the Bolshevik 
minister for foreign affairs, Tchitcherin, telegraphed down demand- 
ing our release, and they ignored it. 

At the same time in this jail there was a Bolshevik commission 
that had been sent down to see about bringing out oil from the Cau- 
casus, as there was an oi] famine in Russia. At the head of it there 
was a man who had charge of the distribution of oi] in Russia. 
The oil industry had been nationalized, and he was in charge, and 
his associate was a man detailed from the commissariat of ways and 
communications as an expert adviser. In Tsaritzin these members 
of this oil commission were all arrested. There was some bad feeling 
between the big Bolsheviki in town and the head of this oi] commis- 
sion, Makrovsky, I guess, and they arrested them. About two days 
after they arrested them they shot Alexieff, who was the railroad 
adviser, and his two sons, and about three days after that they re- 
ceived a telegram from Lenine—signed “Trotsky by Lenine ”—de- 
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manding that Makrovsky and Alexieff be sent to Moscow imme- 
diately; that he knew them and would answer for them, and de- 
manded that they be released. They had already shot Alexieff, and 
they kept Makrovsky there for at least another three or four weeks, 
just ignoring this order from Lenine. So there was this fight be- 
tween the government and this extraordinary commission. Finally 
the government won out, and when the government won out we were 
released. 

Senator Netson, At Moscow. 

Mr. Leonanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Netson. Then where did you go from there? 

Mr. Leonanp. Then we went up to Petrograd and remained there 
for approximately two weeks, as the border was closed at that time, 
and we left Petrograd on the 16th of November. 

Senator Nerson. What occurred while you were at Petrograd? 
What did you see of the Bolshevik government and their operations? 

Mr. Lzonanp. They had their big celebration, their anniversary of 
their coming into power. A very interesting thing happened. In 
the first days of November the Bolsheviki became very nervous and 
panie-stricken. The situation on the west front before the armistice 
was signed was such that they knew that the allies were winning, and 
they were afraid that Germany would be used by the allies, that the 
allies would join with Germany and march into Russia and over- 
throw the entir: Bolshevik movement. and there were rumors in 
Petrograd that the Germans were marching on Petrograd, and were 
already coming. They were just panic-stricken, and the head of 
the extraordinary commission in Petrograd asked protection of 
the head of the International Red Cross. That was a very small or- 
ganization, a new organization which had been established when, the 
American, British, and French Red Cross left. They had formed 
this International Red Cross composed of the Seandanavien, Dutch, 
and Swiss, and gaye the supplies over to them for the relief of for- 
eign citizens in Russia, and they came and asked permission to carry 
on their work; and this man was panic-stricken and excited and he 
said that he would give this permission if they would in return give 
him safe conduct. So he was under the protection of this Interna- 
tional Rec Cross, which indivates how panic-stricken they were. 
Yet the same people a few days before had refused to obey the orders 
of Lenine. ‘ 

Then when the revolution broke out in Germany, they were con- 
fident that the Bolshevik revolution had come in Germany, and 
they were going out to lick the world. So they came from this 
one day when they were absolutely panic-stricken, to two days after- 
wards when they were very cocky, and then they learned that it was 
not a Bolshevik revolution and they set about to make it a Bolshe- 
vik revolution and telegraphed to Liebknecht that they were sending 
a trainload of flour to the Bolsheviki in Berlin, and the Bolshevik 
leaders had daily long-distance communication with the Bolsheviki 
in Berlin; and then they sent a commission of the ablest agents, the 
be&t speakers and best propagandists, into Germany with Bolshevik 
money. : 

Maj. Huaes. Mr. Leonard, will you tell the committee what you 
saw during the time that you were confined in these jails with refer- 
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ence to the operations of the extraordinary commission, as to the way 
they were handling prisoners—that is, disposing of them. 

Mr. Lronarv. They went on the theory that any man against whom 
there was any accusation was guilty until he was proved innocent and 
they would receive anonymous letters charging, or some one would 
send warning, that a certain man was engaged in counter-revolution- 
ary activity, and upon that they would arrest him and hold him for 
months, maybe, before his case would be brought up; and if they had 
nothing against him they would dismiss him without any expluna- 
tion. He was guilty until proved innocent. They were very prim- 
itive in their methods. I know the first room we were in when 
arrested wwe shared with an Italian, who was guilty, all right, but 
they tried to press the inquiry, and they would take him out about 
midnight or at three o’clock in the morning and take him and beat 
him up with their revolvers. He would tell us about it afterwards 
and show the scars. They were shooting men against whom they had 
some proof, some of whom undoubtedly were guilty and others were 
not. They would come in there and say that they were going to call 
the roll, and that these men were going to be sent off to prison—that 
they had been tried and were to be sentenced to two, three, or four 
years in prison—and the next morning the head of the guard, who 
was quite a friend of ours, would tell us where the bullet went in. 
Instead of taking them to prison they would line them up against 
the ditch. 

They brought in one workman who was supposed to belong to the 
social revolutionary party, one of the original socialist parties of 
Russia, and told him to sit down and write all he knew, for he was 
to be shot that night. They waited until the next day. 

Senator Nerson. Did they shoot him? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Did he have a trial? 

Mr. Lrowarp. None that we knew of. 

Senator Netson. Was there any trial at which he was present? 

Mr. Lzonarp. None that I know of. He may have had something 
in the last hour or so, 

Senator Netson. They tried men without their being present? 

Mr. Lronarp. Yes. 

This Makrovsky, this big, very prominent Bolshevik, told me this, 
and he and I shared a cell for a time. He was fighting with the head 
of this extraordinary commi 

Senator Netsox. What is 

Mr. Leonarp. Makrovsky. 

Senator Netsox. What was his other name? 

Mr. Leonarp. That was his original name. 

Senator Netson. Did he not have any other name? 

Mr. Leonarp. None that I knew about. 

Senator Netson. Go ahead. . 

Mr. Luonarp. Some people were asked if they knew this man Mak- 
yovsky. A whole line of people were asked, “Do you know this 
man?” They all said, “ No.” He turned around in a curious way 
and said, “I know none of these people.” And then he asked me, 
“ Suppose one of them had said that he knew me, and the others had 
all denied it?” I said, “ What would have happened if one had said 
he knew you?” “T would have been shot.” 
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Senator Srertine. What was the charge against this man ‘with 
whom you shared this cell ? 

Mr. Leownarp. He was accused of participating in this counter- 
revolutionary plot. He made this statement. He said that the heads 
of this commission were degenerates; that they were not typical Rus- 
sians. I remember that he said the head of this commission was 
nothing but a degenerate, and that if he ever got to Moscow and he 
saw him there he would shoot him on the spot, and nobody would say 
anything to him about it. This man also said that the people in the 
center did not know what was going on in the provinces; that they 
had no idea what this commission and people were doing in the 
yarious cities and provinces. He sail, “Why, if Lenine knew this 
he would shoot them all.” ° 

Senator Sternixc. What did he mean by that; namely, that in the 
yarious provinces and cities they were not revolutionists? 

Mr. Lronarv. He meant this, that these people who belonged to the 
Bolshevik party. who held the Bolshevik offices, and who were doing 
exactly as they pleased, were not obeying the orders or the instruc- 
tions or the spirit of the central government. 

Senator Srertine. The central government as represented by Len- 
ine and Trotzky? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes; by Lenine and Trotzky. This man Makrovsky 
had a revolver when he came down there and had a permit signed by 
the head of the all-Russian extraordinary commission for combat, ete. 
The local committee took this revolver away from him. He said, 
“J have a permit here signed by Peters, the head of this commission,” 
and they said, “Do you mean to say that we have no power here?” 

Maj. Huares, Did you ever know Peters? Did you ever come into 
contact with him? 

Mr. Leonarp. No, sir. 

Maj. Humes. Do you know whether it is a fact that he formerly 
was in London? ; 

Mr. Lronarp. I never heard that he was in London. I know his 
wife still is in London. He speaks English very well. 

Maj. Humes. Is he a Russian ? 

Mr. Leoxarp. A Lett. Most of the extraordinary commission m 
Petrograd are Letts. I could speak better Russian than most of the 
extraordinary commission in Petrograd, and that is poor enough. 
They could not write. They got a list of prisoners there, and when 
they came in to take them out, they could not read the names, and one 
of the prisoners would have to stand beside them and read the names. 

Senator Overman. They did not give you any trial? ; 

Mr. Lronarp. No, sir. ; 

Maj. Humes. How many constitute that extraordinary commis- 
sion? 

Mi, Leonarp. I do not know. The all-Russian commission in 
Moscow is a very elastic structure, and this man Al Peters is the 
actual head. There was another man who was supposed to be the 
head. but Al Peters does all the chair work. It is an extraordinary 
commission for the government of the state. There are no require- 
ments—no specifications. ‘ 

Maj. Humes. Now, Mr. Leonard, during your travels through 
Russia did you come in contact with actual examples of terrorism 
and brutality? 
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Mr. Leoxarp. I had been in Astrakhan. I had been sick. Just 
before I was arrested I came np to Tsaritzin, hoping to get better. 
During the first days after we were arrested occurred the attempt on 
the life of Lenine, and just before that two or three of the prominent 
Bolsheviki had been shot and attempts had been made to kill others, 
so the Bolsheviki were getting nervous. There was also a plot in 
Astrakhan to overthrow the government. They had some fighting 
there, and it was while we were in jail that they received a message 
from Astrakhan and published it in the official bulletin, that the mih- 
tary commissar there, a man whom I had known and had dealings 
with, telephoned up and said they had shot 800 officers as retaliation 
for the counter-revolution plot, and as a retaliation for the attempt 
on the life of Lenine. . 

Maj. Huns. Those were officers of the former Russian Army / 

Mr. Lnoxarp. Yes. That is almost a caste, now. The Bolsheviki 
just say “an officer” and that classifies him as belonging to that caste, 

Then in July, down in Tsaritzin, they were taking out men who 
were distinctly of the proletariat but who belonged to this other 

arty, the social revolutionary party, as we could see from our cell. 

e did not know how many they were shooting, but the ditch there 
in which they were buried grew every night. They were shooting all 
the time. 

Maj. Humes. Do you know anything about looting; did you come 
in contact with any of that? 

Mr. Lzonarp. You can not stop it. When they come in to take a 
town they just take things. 

Maj. Humes. What aid they do with reference to looting houses 
and going through houses after they had taken a town? 

Mr. Leonarp. They do not loot. They say they own all the prop- 
erty of the nation, that it is all public property, and they just take 
what they want. 

Maj. Humes. All the personal property is the common property 
of each individual in the nation? 

Mr. Leowarp. Yes; and then they go in and help themselves. I 
got acquainted with a Jew who had been in New York who was @ 
commissar down there; I do not know just what kind. His first act 
on taking office was to distribute all the silk stockings they found 
there to all the peasant women and working women—to all those who 
belonged to labor unions or whose husbands did. The Jew was very 
scared at this time because the Cossacks were coming. and he was 
going to use his American library card as an American passport to 
get out. 

Senator Netson. What was his name? 

Mr. Lronarp. I can_not remember. 

Senator Overman. Did you see many of these New York and Chi- 
cago Bolshevik sympathizers? 

Mr. Leonarp. I was in the provinces all the time. People who 
came over had an opportunity to get the good jobs, and they were 
in the center. 

Senator Overman. They were in with the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes. 

Senator Overman. Did yon talk to any of them? 
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Mr. Lzonarp. I talked with just this man. That is the only case 
I knew. 

Senator Nurson. Where had he lived in this country? 

Mr. Lzonarp. In New York. 

Senator Nexson. On the East Side? 

Mr, Lronarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. His idea in going over there, Mr. Leonard, 
was that he thought it was going to be a good time, I guess. 

Mr. Leonarp. Thought it was going to be a good time. He 
boasted that he had never done a day’s work in his life. 

Senator Netson. A Hebrew? 

Mr. Lzonarp. Yes. 

Senator Nutson. And had never done a day’s work in his life? 

Mr. Lzonarp. And did not intend to. 

Senator Overman. And he wanted to come over to this country 
and do the same thing. 

Mr. Lronarp. No; he was worried about his life, and he was going 
to come over here where he would be safe. 

Senator Overman. Did you know Lenine? Did you ever see him? 

Mr. Leonarp. No, sir. 

Senator Overman. Or Trotzky? 

Mr. Leonanrp. No, sir. It might be interesting to quote this man 
Makroysky, a man who ought to know, as he was in the people’s 
council in Russia. 

Senator Nzetson. Who? 

Mr. Leonarp. This man with whom I was in jail, this oil commis- 
sion man. He said that everybody trusted Lenine—that is, of the 
Bolshevik party—that everybody trusted and respected and admired 
Lenine. They admired Trotzky. He is their best orator, the most 
brilliant orator in Russia to-day. but they have not the same faith in 
him that they have in Lenine. Lenine, they think, is absolutely 
honest—he is an idealist, a fanatic, but he is honest—whereas Trotzk 
is capable and brilliant, but they think he has personal ambitions, an 
very many of them think that he is getting an army—you see he is the 
minister of the army and minister of the navy—and that he is try- 
ing to make this army loyal to him as an individual rather than to 
the government, and that he is seeking an opportunity to rise. I 
just hand that out as the opinion of a very intelligent, educated, and 
an ideal Bolshevik. 

Senator Overman. He is a man of property and yet a Bolshevik? 

Mr. Lronarv. He has no property. THe is a man of education. 
He had been a revolutionist all his life, and had been wounded in the 
revolution of 1905; was a student, I think, in Italy and a student 
elsewhere, but a man of no property. 

Senator Nexson. Trotzky lived in this country for a while, did he 
not? 

Mr. Lronarn. Trotzky has been here. 

Senator Netson. You refer to Lenine? 

Mr. Leoxarp. I was referring to this man who gave ine these data. 

Senator Overman. Did Makrovsky tell you what they propose to 
do—what the plans are of these Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Lronarp. Yes; he told about their ideals, and all of that. As 
near as I could compare them. it was to bring into operation the 
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Golden Rule; they had fine ideals. But it was very interesting to see 
that he changed absolutely there in prison. It was not for fear of 
personal danger, though there was that—he was not afraid of his 
life—but he had sacrificed everything for the revolution, that had 
been his religion, and now the revolution had come and as long as he 
was in Moscow he was fairly well satisfied, because something was 
happening there, but the minute he got off in the provinces and saw 
what was taking place, it was a pathetic sight to see him. His faith 
was broken, and although he came to prison a Bolshevik, when he 
left he was a Menshevik, absolutely. He said, * The time is not ripe. 
We can not put the thing through. It must come by evolution and 
not by revolution.” 

Maj. Humes. Can you think of any occurrences that you have not 
related along the line of the activities of the Bolshevik government! 
If so, just proeeed and relate them. 

Mr. Leonarp. I will try to emphasize this. that Bolshevism is a 
rule of a minority. The Bolsheviki gained their power in November. 
They promised peace and bread, and to the peasants land; peace, 
bread, and Jand—peace, bread. and freedom. By freedom they 
meant giving the workman a chance to nationalize industry, to social- 
ize industry, to take complete control, and with those three slogans 
they captured the Russian Army. and everybody was a good Bolshe- 
vik as long as it meant getting his land or getting his factory. 

Then when the government tried to take his wheat from the peasant 
at a fixed price—a much lower priee than he could get in the open 
market—and when the price of manufactured articles was rising 
every day, the peasant said it was unjust and that this was the gov- 
ernment of the factory men. They said, “ The first thing they do is 
to form their committees and lessen their hours of labor, and then 
they raise their wages and make them retroaetive, so that they get 
this increase of wages for a vear or more back, and the result of it is 
that the prices of goods must rise, and at the same time they are 
lowering the priee of wheat; so we are getting it both ways.” That 
eaused the great split between the peasants—the farmers—and the 
workmen. 

Then there was a plan in Petrograd and in Moseow to arm these 
men and send them down into the provinees to take the wheat by 
force, which, of course, did not appeal to the peasants. 

The peasant is conservative, more conservative than the industrial 
worker in Russia, and in a local soviet of peasants sometimes they 
would not eleet a Bolshevik soviet, but would elect a social revolv- 
tionary soviet, belonging to the social revolutionary party. Then the 
Bolsheviki would send down and by foree of arms would expel that 
soviet and either restore the Bolshevik soviet or create a new Bolshe- 
vik soviet. 

But still the conditions did not satisfy them, and so this last fall 
Lenine put in the program of these committees of the poor. These 
are committees made up of the riffraff of the peasants, those people 
who have not any land or have not any property, people that drank 
up all the money they ever made, people without any ambition. He 
put them in control of the soviets, or to control the action of the 
soviets; and so they have a combined function, they are executive and 
administrative; and, of course, that does not appeal to the peasant. 
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The peasant wants to elect his committee and have his soviet have the 
sower. Then here come these people, the riffraff, and try to take 
what they want. I know in some villages they could not elect any 
sommittees of the poor because they did not have any poor peasants. 
Then they would import them from some place. 

Senator Overman. Did the officers take any part in this Bolshevik 
novement ? 

Mr. Lronanrp. Not what you would call regular officers. Some of 
the students who had alw been revolutionary, and who since the 
war had come through quick training camps. came back in the low 
zrades as commissioned officers, and elso some who had risen from 
she ranks, and some men who saw a chance to make a career for them- 
selves, took part in it. 

Senator Overman, Where was the German army while all this was 
going on? 

Mr. Leoxarp. The Germans were transferring their army from the 
eastern front to the western front. During all this time’ there was 
hardly any fighting. After that advance of June, 1918, came a re- 
treat, and then fighting practically stopped. There was desultory 
fighting. 

Senator Nerson. And the German troops were sent to the western 
front. 

Senator Overman. Did they fraternize with the Germans at all, 
while you were there? 

Mr. Lronanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. The Germans were encouraging the Bolshevik 
movement ? 

Mr. Leonarp. Very much so. 

Senator Netson. Did you see any of these Bolshevik troops? 

Mr. Lzonanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nenson. I mean the troops of the army. 

Mr. Leonarv. Of the Bolshevik army? 

Senator Netson. Yes. 
fr. Lisonarp. Yes, sir, 

Senator Nerson. Did they have German officers among them ? 

Mr. Lxonanv. None that I ever saw, except in this, that they had 
what they called international battalions of the red army, made up 
for the most part of prisoners of war. But there were very few 
officers among them. There were noncommnissioned officers, but very 
few commissioned officers. 

Maj. Huss, You mean German noncommissioned officers? 

Mr. Leoxarp. Yes,siv. They had this international battalion com- 
posed of Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, and Chinese. 

Senator Nerson. Did they have any sailors there—Russian sailors? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nerson. Were they in the Bolshevik army? 

Mr. Lronanv. They were at first. But they are not idealists, by 
wny mea They are not fighting for any ideals. The sailovs are 
the roughnecks of Russia. They terrorize. ‘For instance, 30 sailors 
zame to Suma and held up the town, held it for two days, and arrested 
ul the government officials. They went into the port towns of 
Novorssiisk and other towns, and they told me that when they came 
to Odessa none of the sailors had less than 40,000 mbles. They had 
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looted the banks. A crowd of 20 to 40 would come into a town and 
take the hotel and insist they were going to live there. In one town 
one of the government officials tried to get. me a room in the hotel 
and he could not do it. They did not dare throw the sailors out, 

Senator Netson. These were Black Sea sailors? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir. They were all the same, Baltic or Black 
Sea. 

Senator Nerson. Are the Baltic sailors bad? 

Mr. Lzonarp. Yes, sir: they are more of the regular sailor type, 
Most of the regular army of Russia was killed, but the navy, of 
course, did not suffer, so they have the old men, still, men who are 
not afraid, and who have been harshly treated and are out for re- 
venge and a wild time. 

Senator Nexson. What was your experience in getting out from 
Petrograd? 

Mr. Lronarp. Why, there was no experience, except that when 
the way was open they gave us permission and we went to a Finnish 
port. 

Senator Netsoy. Did you have to buy your way across? 

Mr. Lzonarp, We had to buy our baggage through the customs 
and have it carted down, and we went out with a Norwegian courier, 
Between us we had a good deal of baggage, enough to fill a little 
handcart, and they carried our baggage through the customs, about 
four minutes’ wall, and charged us a thousand rubles, which went 
to the government employees there. 

Senator Srertine. Mr. Leonard, I would like to ask a little more 
particularly about soviet government in Russia. Can you say abort 
how many of the soviet governments there are in Russia? 

Mr. Lronarn. I left there in the middle of November, and there 
have been so many changes, I can not say. 

Senator Srertinc. The soviet government is an old institution in 
Russia, is it not? Even before the revolution, and for a long time, 
they had soviet governments, had they not? 

Mr. Lronarp. Not to my knowledge. They attempted in the revo- 
lution of 1905 to establish the soviets of soldiers, sailors, and work- 
men. When the revolution was overthrown in 1905 of course those 
soviets were abolished—destroyed—but since then it has been an idea 
of their own that if they ever had the power they would establish 
this government of the councils. 

Senator Serie. Coincident with the revolution itself and the 
overthrow of the Czar, a number of these soviet governments were 
established there? 

Mr. Leonarp. These soviets, these councils, were established, but 
took no part in the government aside from criticizing. At that time 
there was a dual government under Kerensky—or rather, the first pro- 
visional government—and thet was really the Petrograd soviet. The 
Petrograd soviet wanted to have things done its own way but re- 
fused to take the power itself. 

Senator Srertrve. What is the territorial jurisdiction of these 
soviet councils or governments? Do they have one for the city? 

Mr. Leonarp, On the top they have this all-Russian soviet which 
meets in Moscow. Then there will be a district of several states 
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which has a district soviet, and then each state will have a state 
soviet, and each city will have a soviet. 

Senator Srertryc. What do you call a state now, in Russia? 

Mr. Lronarp. One of the old provinces we would call a state. It 
is a geographical division. They will have a soviet for a state, and 
then a city will have its soviet, and then a ward will have its soviet; 
but they are all tied up together. 

Senator Srerntrnc, They have the federal supreme soviet, then the 
district, soviets, then the state soviets, and then the city and village 
soviets? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, and then the agriculturalists will have the 
county soviets. 

Senator Sterne. On the establishment of those soviets were they 
in the hands of the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Leonarp. No, sir. 

Senator Sturtinc. Did the Bolsheviki succeed in capturing them 
later ? 

Mr. Leonarp. The Bolsheviki captured them by propaganda, and 
the soviets as first established were more radical than the first. pro- 
visional government; but at that time they were not Bolshevik, and 
it was only about in July that the Bolshevik movement got to be seri- 
ous in Petrograd. Then they were electing their members into these 
soviets, so gradually by absorption most of the soviets became Bol- 
shevik, and it was only when they found that they had the soviets in 
this manner that they attempted to overthrow the government. The 
soviets were not captured by force; it was by absorption. 

Senator Stertine. Are there any considerable number of soviet 
governments or councils not in the hands of the Bolsheviki at the 
present time? 

Mr. Leonarp. At the present time I wonld say none whatsoever 
in bolshevik Russia, because such do not exist. 

Senator Stertine. What do you understand by bolshevik Russia? 
I want to know what part of Russia, if any, is not under the domi- 
nation of the Bolshevik movement ? 

Mr. Leonarv, The Ukraine, part of it, is not under Bolshevik gov- 
ernment. But I see by the papers that the Bolshevists are advancing 
into the Ukraine. 

Senator Srertinc. How about that territory captured by the 
Czecho-Slovaks and the Little Russian armies in Vologda for 200 
miles along the Volga River? Is that under Bolshevik rule? 

Mr. Leonanrp. I think it is, now. It has been recaptured. They 
drove the Czecho-Slovaks out of Samara in September, I should 
say, but for a time the Czecho-Slovaks had control of the Volga River. 

‘Senator Woncorr. Would it be a fair statement to say that the 
Bolsheviki re over the greater part of European Russia now? 

Ma. Leoxarn. Without a map it weuld be hard to sav. brt T should 
say it wonld be a little more than a half. Finland is out. part of 
Poland, and part of Ukraine. The Caucasus is in, and then the 
Don Cossacks; so that it leaves Big Russia, what they call Big Russia, 
in their hands. So I should say it would be pretty evenly distributed ; 
perhaps a little more than half. ; f 
* Senator Sverrixe. How about the government in northern Russia, 
round Archangel? 
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Mr. Leoxarv. Of course, that is not Bolshevik. 

Senator Sreniixc. But they have there the soviet councils, do they 
not 4 

Mr. Leoxanp. I really do not know—I have never been there—but I 
do not think so. I think they have some other form of government. 

Senator Nexsox. That northern part of Russia, north of the si- 
berian Railroad, around the White Sea and Archangel, and up in 
that country, is very thinly settled ? 

Mr. Leoxarv. Very sparsely settled. 

Senator Nevson. It is a country of vast swamps and heavy timber? 

Mr. Lonarp. Yes, sir: 

Senator Nexson. And there are few people there, comparatively? 

Mr. Leoxarv. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neusox. The settlement in Russia is south of what you 
call the Siberian Railroad ¢ 

Mr. Lronarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Netson. North of that it is practically what we would 
call largely a nonsettled country, is not that the fact? 

Mr. Lroxarv. Yes, su. 

Senator Srrerrixe. Were you in the northern part at all? 

Mr. Leoxarv. No, sir; 1 was not. I gained this information from 
a British major who was in jail in Moscow with us. 

Senator Netson. Have not some European capitalists built a road 
up to the Kola Peninsula, on the Murman coast? 

Afr. Leoxarv. Yes. 

Senator Netson. It is 600 or 700 miles long? 

Mr. Leoxarp. About that distance. 

Senator Netsox. Then there is an older road from Vologda up 
to Archangel? 

Mr, Leoxarv. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nensox. And a road connected with Viatka, east of that, 
x station west of Perm? 

Mr. Leonarp. I passed through there in July. 

Senator Nerson. How did you go out? 

Mr. Leonarp. I went by the railroad through Irkutsk. 

Senator Srertinc. How far east from the European Russian 
boundary is Irkutsk? 

Mr. Leonarp. It is just about half way across Siberia. 

Senator Steriixc. Where, from Lake Baikal ? 

Mr. Lroxarv. About 40 miles west of Lake Baikal. 

Senator Srpriixc. How about that region in there, is that under 
Bolshevik rule, along the trans-Siberian road ? 

Mr. Leoxanv. I can not say now, because it is changing so often. 
Mr. Storey came from there after I did. 

Senator Nersoy. I think the country from Vladivostok up as far 
west as Omsk in western Siberia, and perhaps across as far as Perm, 
is practically under the control of the anti-Bolshevilsi, under the con- 
trol of the Czecho-Slavs, the Japanese, the French, and the English. 

Mx. Leonanv. I think that for a time the eastern part, near Vladi- 
yostok, and then the Urals, were in the possession of the anti-Bol- 
sheviki, whereas around Irkutsk they were Bolsheviki. 

Senator Netson. But they have been cleaned out of there. Irkutsk 
is near Lake Baikal and is the capital of eastern Siberia? 
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Mr. Lronarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srertine. What has become of the Czecho-Slovak Army 
that was fighting there and holding for a time the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad? 

Mr. Leoxanv. They have had to retreat because they had no sup- 
port at all. Tt was meant to serve as a nucleus for a Siberian’ goy- 
ernment, but instead of having one government they had over a hun- 
dred there. The army of the Czecho-Slovaks were underfed and un- 
derclothed and had tremendous losses, out of 440,000 troops their 
casualties were 40 per cent, and when no support came they had to 
withdraw to save themselves. 

Senator Srernmc. Did you meet Col, Lebedett ! 

Mr. Leonarp. No; I did not meet him. 

Senator Srertixe. You have heard of him’? He was very much 
interested in the Czecho-Slovak Army and helped in the raising of 
a loyal Russian Army. 

Mr. Leoxarn. I do not know whether—he was across the line, evi- 
dently. We got very little news there. We got news from across the 
line only once in a while. 

Senat aes on Part of the Ukraine is now held by the Bolshe- 
it? 

» Leoxarp, If you can believe the newspapers, they have taken 
as Kiev. 


almost as far 


Senator NeLson. How is it with the Cossacks on the steppes back of 
the lower Volga? Do not the Don Cossacks hold that ¢ 

Mr. Liuxonarp. Yes. sir. 

Senator Nerson. Then that is not under control of the Bolsheviki, 
is it? 

My. Leoxarp. When I left it was not. 

Senator Netsox. That country up around the Dvina River, is that 
in control of the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Leonarp. No; that was in control of the anti-Bolsheviki. 

Senator Netson. So that the center of the Bolshevik power there 
is in what they call Greater Russia, and a part of Little Russia, and 
a part of Ukraine. That is about it? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir. Its big center is in Moscow. It is an 
industrial movement. It isa movement of the armed minority of the 
industrial classes—the factory workmen. 5 

Senator Netsox. Se that, roughly speaking, they have got about 
half of Russia proper under their control? 

Mr. Leonarp. It would show approximately a half, I would guess. 
I would make no definite statement without a map. 

Senator Nerson. And they have practically lost control of Siberia? 

Mr. Leonarp, Yes, sir. A question has been raised here about 
food. T would say that there is swlicient food in Russia, provided 
there could be distribution. In the northern Caucasus there are 
tremendous supplies of wheat. They have not touched the crops for 
two or three years back. They have the crops stored there. 
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Senator Netsox. They have poor transportation facilities? 

Mr. Lronarp, Very poor, During the summer they can transport 
by the river. One railroad was absolutely cut off and the other 
railroad was cut off a good part of the time; and it is only a single- 
track road, anyway. 

Senator Netson. Is that railroad from Baku cut off? 

Mr. Leonarp. When I was there it was cut off by the hill tribes. 

Senator Netsox. That is in the oil fields on the southwest side of 
the Caspian Sea? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Netson. I believe yon said that the Bolsheviki had control 
of Astrakhan ? 

Mr, Lroxarp. They had when I was there. I see by the papers 
that the British are supposed to have entered Astrakhan. 

Senator Nexson. And a British fleet is outside of Odessa. in the 
Black Sea / 

Mr. Leoxarp. So the papers say. 

Senator Netsonx. That is the principal town in southern Russia, is 
it not? 3 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nezson. It is their greatest wheat market? 

Ma. Leoxarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Netsox. Right face to face with what they call the Black 
Belt in Russia? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nerson. And the country immediately around Odessa is 
not under the contro] of the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Leonarp, No, sir. 

Senator Netson. How is it down in the Crimea? 

Mr. Lzoxarp, When I was in Russia nobody knew what was hap- 
pening down there. They had different governments down there. 

Senator Nevson, The Bolsheviki did not have control of them? 

Mr. Leoxarp. That was a part of Ukraine, so the Bolsheviki were 
not in control there at that time. 

Senator Nevsox. The country around the north side of the Sea of 
Azov, that is, where the Don enters into it: 

Mr. Leoxarp. That is in the hands of the Don Cossacks. 

Senator Netsox, And the Bolsheviki have no control there?/ 

Mr. Lroxarp. No: they were driven back by the Don Cossacks and 
by the Germans. 

Senator Netsox. The Don Cossacks—that ix, the older elemeut— 
are not with the Bolsheviki‘ 

Mr. Leoxarv. Their loyalty is wavering because they have not 
any money or supplies. 

Senator Netson. But if they had money or supplies, they would 
be all right? 

Mi. Leoxarp. Unless they are all tired. There is that feeling, ant 
there was that split between the Don Cossacks and the vounger C 
sacks, who had been to the front and came back strongly tainted with 
Bolshevism. For a time they were widely split, and then they came 
together. The younger Cossacks wanted their own land. 

Senator Netsox. Do you not have an idea, Mr. Leonard, that the 
outcome will be this. that the Russian peasants and the Cossacks and 
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the remnants of the old Russian Army will by-and-by unite and be 
able to stamp out the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Lronarp, Provided they can unite. That has yet to be 
proved. That has been the trouble over there. That has been the 
reason the Bolshevik party has been able to hold its position, be- 
cause not of strength of its own but because of the weakness of its 
opponents. 

Senator Netson. Do you remember the name of that Russian ad- 
miral who has assumed control of the Siberian Railroad ? 

Mr. Lronarp. Admiral Kolchak. 

Senator Nelson. He is anti-Bolshevik? 

Mr. Lrowarp. Yes, sir; very much so. 

Senator Nurson. And he seems to have done pretty well lately in 
the neighborhood of Omsk? 

Mr. Lronarp. You get more information about that than I do, be- 
cause when I was in Russia we got absolutely nothing over there, as 
to anybody. 

Senator Nexsox. But you have kept track of the papers since you 
have come here? 

Mr. Leonarv. I gather from the newspapers that he has been a 
reactionary. 

Senator Netson. Naturally, the tendency of the Cossacks would 
be toward the conservative side, as toward the Russian side—anti- 
Bolshevik—would it not? 

Mr. Lronarp. Yes. The feeling of the Cossacks was that they 
would defend their own territory, but they were opposed to invading 
Bolshevik Russia in order to overthrow the Bolshevik government. 

Senator Nerson. But they would never submit to the Bolshevik 
government ? 

Mr. Lroxarp. Some of them have done so. 

Senator Nerson. They would not allow their lands to be taken 
away from them? 

Mr, Lronarp. Some of them have done so. The trouble in the 
whole situation was that they would not unite. They would fight 
among themselves until the Bolshevik party came in, and then when 
they were powerless and their arms had been taken away they would 
begin to think about getting together; and eventually they did, but 
at tremendous cost. 

Senator Nrzson. Do you not appvehend that ultimately there will 
be dissension among the Bolshevik leaders, and they will break up 
into sections? 

Mr. Leox arp. They probably will. 

Senator Nerson, Yes. 

Mr. Leonarp. That is very probable, except for this, that they 
are pretty keen men, and they know that their only safety lies in 
sticking by each other; that the minute they start fighting among 
themselves, the whole thing falls. 

Senator Nerson. Are there many of those Bolshevik leaders that 
have lived here in this country? 

Mr, Leoxarp. I do not know. In the provinces where I was most 
of the time there were very few. My friends who have been in Petro- 
grad and Moscow say that there are a great number of them there. 
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The foreign minister of the Petrograd government is a nian who has 
been in America. 

Senator Netsox. What is his naine? 

Mi. Leonarp. Zorin. 

Senator Netson. What is his real name / 

Mr. Lroxarp. I do not know. 

Senator son. Is he a German or a Hebrew? 

Mv. Leonarp. No: he isa Russian, so far as I could say. 

Senator Netson. He is a veal Russian‘ 

Mi. Leon.rp. He is neither 2 German nor a Hebrew. 

Senator Srernixc. What is the thought, among those opposed to 
the federal movement, in regard to alhed intervention, and the use 
of a suflicient military force / 

Mr. Leon sep, At first they said * All we need is a nucleus.” They 
said, * Why, with a regiment of American, or British, or French 
soldiers we could take Moscow. Why not send us just a nucleus?!” 
They could take the town, but they could not hold it. of course. 
They now no longer asked for such help, but the people I knew 
wanted the allies to come in and save them, For instance, the Finns 
were asking for help. But the people I met throughout Russia, as 
recently stated, had been through the four years of war and suffer- 
ing, and were apathetic, and they were expecting the allies to come 
in and save them. 

Senator Srerninc. With a small allied force they cond at one time 
have taken Moscow and prevented the establishment of the Bolshevik 
government there? 

Mr. Leonarp. I do not know about that. With all these counter- 
vevolutionary plots that I saw it was easy at any time to take a city. 
But what is the use of it? You can not hold it. There is one com- 
munity there, and all around you ave the enemy. You have no way 
of getting ammunition, and that is the whole trouble. But 4s to put- 
ting a nucleus of a military force there, it has been tried in three 
places and has not been n success anywhere. They gave them 40,000 
to 60,000 Czecho-Slovaks, trocps than whom there are no better fight- 
ers in the world, and the army did not materialize. The Czecho- 
Slovaks for several months fonght against overwhelming numbers 
and finally, because of Jack of support, had to withdraw. 

They tried the same thing down in Baku. They asked the aid of 
the British to come over from Ensili, which is about 18 hours by boat, 
and they asked them to send np a small group of British, with British 
officers and some armored cars, and some guns and ammunition. The 
British responded. They sent up about 50 officers, if 1 remember cor- 
rectly, and several hundred men, and I think were to have about 2,000 
men and some armored cars in Baku. They could not hold the town. 
The people did not rally around them. At the same time that the 
people were asking aid of the British they were making Turkish flags 
as well as British flags in their homes, so that they would be ready 
to hang up the right flag, whichever side won. There came up a small 
force. and they fought for about two weeks and then had to go back. 

The conditions were not very favorable for trying ont anything 
at Archangel, because there were not many troops there, and it seems 
that the allies had to do most of the fighting there. 

Senator Nerson. Where is that? 
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Mr. Leonarp. Archangel. So that at three different places where 
it has been tried—two places where it has-been tried under good con- 
ditions and one place where conditions were not so good—the at- 
tempts have fled! 

Senator Nerson. So that more than a mere nucleus of an army 
would be required to maintain order and keep the Bolsheviki in 
check ? 

Mr. Leonarp, Yes, sir. 

Senator Netsox. With the port of Archangel and that post on the 
Murman coast, on the Kola Peninsula, and with all the ports on the 
Black Sea under the control of the allies, and also the ports along the 
Baltic under the control of the British and French fleets, those Bol- 
sheviki are cut off from the sea in Petrograd, are they not? 

Mr, Lronarp, Yes, sir. 

Senator Nerson, And will not that ultimately lead to their coming 
down from the high tree? 

Mr. Leonarp, It may lead to it ultimately. But on the other hand, 
with a population 85 per cent of whom are peasants who have not 
any very great demands, they can exist on what they have and what 
they can raise. 

Senator Netson. No; but those industrial workers have got to get 
raw materials. 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. To carry on their manufacturing; and if they do 
not get to work and earn something, where will they be? 

Mr. Leonarp. They will print more money. 

Senator Nerson. The last that they got printed was at Leipzig, I 
believe? 

Mi. Leonarp. They may have gotten some there, but now they 
print it in every town. They have commandeered practically all of 
the lithographing establishments, and are printing the money. 

Senator Worcorr. Do you know a man by the name of Harold 
Kellock? 

Mr. Lronarp. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Worcorr. Are you in position to say what acreage was 
planted in spring grain and in spring wheat in 1918, as compared with 
ordinary years? 

Mr. Lronarp. The men of whom J asked that question down in the 
northern Cancasus, which is a very rich country, said that it was 
about 75 per cent they thought. The big estates have been taken and 
divided up. On that stretch southwest of Tsaritzin there has been 
very little planted because of the civil war—fighting all the time. 
Some was planted. but there was no harvest, as there was fighting 
all the time. Jn Tsaritzin, they sent ont the women into the fields. 
They gathered all the women and sent them out to do what harvest- 
ing they could behind the armies. I should say that'there is ne ques- 
tion of shortage—of dire shortage—of grain in Russia, provided they 
can get it to Moscow and Petrograd ; provided they have the trans- 
portation necessary, or can stop ihe fighting to let the trains go by. 

I was talking with a man who had been detailed from a Petrograd 
factory to get some wheat to Petrograd last spring. At that time 
the railroad was not cut; but his preparations for getting that wheat 
consisted of a special train, carrying armed men with machine guns. 
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They had all the cars and orders to get the. grain, but they had to 
have that protection in order to get the grain through to protect it 
from the other Bolsheviki. 

Senator Wotrcorr. Here is a statement which I will read from a 
magazine. 

Senator Stentixe. From what are you going to read? 

Senator Worcorr. This is from an article written by Harold Kel- 
lock in the Good Housekeeping Magazine of February of this year, 
entitled “Aunt Emmy wants to know who is a Bolsheviki, and why,” 
I read as follows: 

But in spite of these terrible things the spring planting was done, and a 
bigger acreage was sown than at any time since the war. The peasants were 
working for themselves. 

Now, he must have referred to the spring of 1918. What have 
you to say as to the accuracy of that statement ? 

Mr. Lroxarp. I would say. from my knowledge, that it is in- 
accurate. There are three things opposed to it. In the first place, 
there has been a lot of civil war—civil fighting. The men were 
under arms and could not work. In other places where it had been 
planted the harvest could not be reaped because of the fighting. 

Around Samara, which is a fertile place. they could not plant 
because of lack of seed. The seed was gathered up from old estates 
and distributed, but because of the famine the peasants took the seed 
grain and ate it. The fact is that the peasant is a hard-headed fel- 
low, He is not sure who is going to reap the grain that he plants. 
Under those conditions he does not see any good in putting his money 
into the grain and the seed and his time into the cultivation of it. 

stall another thing is that the peasants have more paper money 
than they want. They have literally thousands of rubles. Ever 
since the war started. since the prohibition of vodka, the peasant 
has been putting money into the savings banks and buying things 
for his house and buying phonographs. Even in 1916 this was true 
out in Siberia, that a peasant who had 20 acres, and hefore that had 
planted and cultivated the whole 20 acres, was able to make a living 
and had been making a lot more money than he did hefore would 
say, * What is the use of planting 20 acres? I ean live just as well 
if I plant only 10 acres.” So that he has been planting 10 acres and 
letting the other 10 acres He. Now, the same thing holds much more 
when his crop is taken from him at a price which he considers unfair, 
and when at the same time with the money which be is given in 
return he can not buy anything that he wants. He is paid. for his 
crop in paper money. He ‘does not know who is going to harvest that 
crop, anyway; so he going to plant just enough to ‘keep himself. 

Senator Woicorr. You spoke of one district, T think you said, it 

was down in the Caucasus: 

Mr. Lrowarp. Yes. 

Senator Worcorr (continuing), Where there are abundant quan- 
tities of grain now, if they could just transport it? 

Mr. Lronarp. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. In the spring of 1918 was that district under 
Bolshevik control ¢ 

Mr. Leonarp. The district was. The river was in the control, about 
May, of the Czechs. The central part of the Volga River was in their 
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control. Both the mouth and the source of the Volga are held in the 
control of the Bolsheviki, but the center was under the control of the 
Czechs, and they could not get anything past. There was a railroad 
running from there straight up to Moscow, which ran through the 
Ukraine, but that was impossible to be used. There is one other 
road that zigzags up—— 

Senator Woxcorr. I am not concerned so much about the trans- 
portation problem. I am trying to test the accuracy of the statement 
of this article that the author puts in this Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine. That is what I am concerned about. 

Mr. Luonarp. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. You said that the statement I read was inaccu- 
rate? 

Mr. Lronarp. Yes. 

Senator Woncorr. Confining the statement to that portion of 
Russia that the Bolsheviki control, would you say that it was just 
mildly inaccurate or that it was grossly inaccurate? 

Mr. Leonarp. I would say that it was mildly inaccurate. 

Senator Wotcorr. It is not a gross misstatement ? 

Mr. Leonarp. No; my estimate would be 75 per cent. He says more 
than 100 per cent. 

Senator Woncorr. No; he does not say that. 

Mr. Leonarv. He says more than ever was planted before. 

Senator Woxcorr. At any time since the war. 

Mr, Leoxanrp, My statement is that 75 per cent has been planted. 
He says over 100 per cent, whereas I have said 75 per cent. 

Senator Overatan. Have you noticed since yon have been home any 
propaganda of this Bolshevik business going on in this country? 

Mr, Lronarp. A week ago Sunday I went up on the north side of 
Minneapolis, where they aclvertised a play in Russian by the Russian 
Slavic Educational Seciety—under the anspices of that society. It 
was a little one-act play put on by amateurs, which was a tirade 
against capitalism and the injustice of capitalism; and after that a 
man who had been a delegate to the soviet congress in New York 
eame out and delivered a speech in favor of Bolshevism, and 
rather 

Senator Netson. Was that in Russian? 

Mr. Lroxarp. In Russian—and he rather sneeringly spoke of the 
United States and its President: but it was an out-and-ont Bolshevik 
speech, for he said that the R ans under the Bolsheviki were 
living far better than they ever had before, and he held up the 
Bolshevik government as the ideal goverumert. 

Senator Nexrson. What is his name? 

Mr. Lrowarp. Gregorin. 

j s. Is that his first name? 

warp. No, that is his last name. I think his first name 
was Alex. The thing that impressed me most was that this audience 
was fairly well dressed. 

Senator Harpwien. How was he received? 

My. Leoxarp. He received an ovation. The whole audience stood 
in honor of the fallen heroes. Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Lusem- 


burg. 
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Senator Worcorr. In this article that I read from a moment ago, 

I find two paragraphs which are calculated to leave the impression 
on the mind that the chief leaders in this Bolshevik movement are ani- 
mated entirely hy a praiseworthy sentiment of love for the nation 
and desire to educate the people. and that they have no selfish pur. 
poses at all to serve. Now. I want to read you these two para- 
graphs and see if your observations over there were such as to lead 
You to agree with the impression that these two paragraphs make 
npon the mind. [Reading:] 
Some remarkable personalities have been ineluded among these conmissars, 
They work for workmen tlaries, G00 rubles (about $90) a month, with an 
extra allowance of 100 rubles for each dependent. Thus Lenine, whose wife is 
employed in the department of education, gets 600 rubles, aud Trotsky, who 
has a wife and three children. gets 900 rubles. Both Lenine and Tchicherin, 
the Commissar for Foreisn Affairs, come of oh] well-te-do Russian families, 
S is the son of a prosperous Jewish merchant. In Petrograd Trotsky 

and his family lived inn little garret rom in Smolny lnstitute, the soviet 
headquarters. 


rkiug quarter, and members af the 
American Red Cross missiun who had occasion to call wpon him at his office 
would find him transacting affairs of state clad in a soiled sweater and baggy 
old trousers. 

Now, that conveys to my mind the impression that these men 
were poor men, and, so to speak, hugged their poverty, notwithstand- 
ing they were in places of power. 

Mr. Lronarp. It ix both tre and untrue. They are very demo- 
cratic and do not care how they dvess, and they do not cave in what 
kind of places they work. But Lenine in Moscow has good quar- 
ters. The Bolsheviki have taken over the best hotel in town and get 
it rent free. Trotsky lives in the next best hotel, They all have 
Peerless automobiles, those who have not Packards. 

Senator Worcorr. They are not living in garrets, then? 

Mr. Lxoxarp. When working they can not keep a room in order: 
so that this room, after two weeks under Bolshevik rule, would look 
like a room in a sweat shop: and in the next room, if there was a 
press of work, Lenine and Trotsky would live, night after night. 
So that is true. But they live pretty well. aside from that. As to 
what he says about their being idealists, and all of that. I think most 
people in Russia agree that Lenine is actuated entirely by ideal mo- 
tives. You can not agree with them; but some of the leaders— 
most of the leaders—are, the people say. But most of their workers. 
most of their associates, are not idealists. This statement was made 
to me by a man who had been in Russia, and a man who was sup- 
posed to know. He says that 75 per cent of the leaders are honest. 
‘They are fanatics, and you can not agree with what they are doing: 
but 75 per cent of the leaders are honest. But 75 per cent of the men 
are dishonest. 

Senator Worcotr. Are you in a position to entertain and to express 
a reliable opinion, to make a reliable statement, as to whether this 
assertion that they are working and getting only 600 rubles or 900 
rubles a month is true. Is that all they are given? 

Mr. Leoxarp. That is true. officially. It has since been raised 
because of the high cost of living. Lenine is now getting 1.200 
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rubles. That was raised by act of law. That is what they are 
making officially. What some of them get in other w hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

Senator Wor 
the side? 

Mr, Leoxann. Some of them are. Others are not. This man who 
was in jail with me, Makrofsky, was getting his 1,000 rubles a 
month, and that was all, and there was absolutely no graft; whereas 
an old Jewish fish merchant who was down in Navorossisk made 
himself minister of finance, and it was not many weeks before he 
sent his wife out of the country with millions. 

Senator Wotcorr. He was not an idealist? 

. Lzoxsrp. He was not an idealist. 

Senator Worcorr. He was not restricted to his 1,000 rubles a 
month ? 

Mr. Leonarp. No. 

Senator Worcorr. Here is this statement [reading]: 

For the first time a real school system has been formed, and every child in 
Soviet Russia goes to school, 

Mr. Lronarn. That is the best department they have. 

Senator Worcorr. The schools are running, are they? 

Mr. Leonarp. They are, in a different fashion. Everything is 
State. They do not ‘allow the private schools or private gymnasia 
to function any more. They are trying to put on great veforms in 
feeding the children in the schools, and in playgrounds, and so forth. 
On the other hand, they put into the faculties of their schools jani- 
tors and washwomen, and let them have a vote in determining the 
curricula of the institutions. They have done away with the require- 
ments for admission to the universities, because they say that works 
only to the good of the capitalist class. Only those who come from 
the capitalist class can comply with the requirements; so they say, 

*We must admit anybody who comes to the university, equally.” 

They have a big program and are doing things. , 

Senator Woxcorr. I was just going to ask, are they doing things? 

Mr. Leonarp. In several places they are, 

Senator Worcorr. In other words, they are teaching the three Rs, 
and their ednueational program seems to support their theory, very 
largely? 

Mr. “Leonanp, Yes: but if I may be permitted to say this here, the 
thing that this man said in his speech in Minneapolis, this Russian, 
was that people accused the Russians of being uneducated. “ But,” 
he said, * I call that man educated who has clas consciousness.” 

Senator Nurson, Was that at north Minneapolis? 

My. Leonarp. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. Was it on the east or the west side? 

Mr. Leonarp. It was on the west side. 

Senator Nr . Were there many there? 

Mx. Lronxarv. About 300. 

Senator Necson. What was the character of the people who were 
there? Were they Russians? 

Mr, Lronarn. They are all Russians. The whole thing was in the 
language. And that is one thing they are trying to do in this 
school, “haiuely, to inculeate class consciousness. 


ays 
Others do not take a cent in that way 
- It is well known that they are getting a lot on 
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Senator Overman. Now, carrying out the idea of this revolution, 
you have told ns about one meeting; do you know of any other 
propaganda in this country? 

Mr. Leonarp. No; I know of 

Senator Overman. In magazines and papers? 

Mr. Leonarp. None; except that the New Republic print. it seems 
to me, is as one-sided as the stuff of the so-called tools of capitalism 

rint. 
' Senator Overman. This article from which Senator Wolcott has 
read here, does not that sound a little bit like it might be— 

Mr. Leonanp. It seems to me too optimistic. The tronble is that 
a good many of these writers go to Petrograd and Moscow and meet 
the most intelligent Bolshevik leaders, who make themselves very 
nice to them, and they can make a very good impression, because they 
are educated. They talk about this great ideal, and nobody can op- 
pose them. Then those people come home and say that it is a 
fine program. I know one magazine writer that came over there 
and was personally conducted through some of the prisons, and came 
out in an article saying that the prisons were better than they had 
been, and were not bad. Well, I was never personally conducted 
around, but the only good things that I saw were what was left over 
from the old régime, in the prisons. 

And this same writer met Al. Peters, “one of the nicest men she 
ever met.” He was assigned as interpreter for the Bolsheviki. He 
was a man who was shooting people withont trial all the time. 

Senator Netson. He was the lord high executioner? 

Mr. Lroxarp. He was the man who told the Norwegian attaché 
that he was going to shoot us. He said that we were all counter- 
revolutionists. He said that without looking at our papers. When 
we got back these papers had not been touched. 

Senator Netson. He wus the kind of man that Byron speaks of 
in his poem “ The Corsair,” of whom he says: i 


He was the mildest-mannered man that ever scuttled ship or cut a throat. 


[Langhter. ] 

Senator Overman. Their government looks pretty good on paper, 
but their actions do not correspond with their theory. It was testi- 
fied here this morning that these fellows feel that they have a right 
to do as they please and take what they please, and do as they-please 
generally. Do you believe that? 

Mr. Lronarp. Do I believe in that? 

Senator Overman. Do you believe that that is so? 

Mr, Leonarp. Yes: that is their program. 

i Senator Nexson. Did you come across Albert Rhys Williams over 
there? 


Mr. Lronarp. No, sir; I knew that he was there; but, as I say, I 
was in the provinces most of the time. 

Senator Necson. Did you know anything of his activities? 

Mr. Leoxarp. Nothing; no, sir. 

Senator Nerson. You lost a good deal. 

Mr. Leonarp. I guess I did. 
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Senator Woxcorr, Do you know anything about their program 
looking forward to socialization of women? 

Mr. Leonarp. I was in Samara at the time that came out in the 
papers, and I have in my possession, some place, their placards deny- 
ing that. They say that is not true. They say that was put up 
by the counter-revolutionary element in order to discredit them, and 
that it was done by a group of anarchists who have since been 
arrested by the Bolshevik. 

Senator Worcorr, Do you know whether that placard was put up 
in their buildings; or have you knowledge of that? 

Mr. Lronarp. I have no knowledge on that subject. It was not 
put up in other places where I had been. 

Senator Wotcorr. Was that the only thing you saw over there that 
indicated, or that gave any justification for the idea, that the so- 
called program for the socialization of women was in their minds? 
Was that the only piece of evidence you saw? 

Mr, Lronarp. That was the only piece of evidence I saw. They 
are aiming toward free love. They are domg away with the marriage 
ceremony, and they have. of course, adopted a civil ceremony; and 
in some places they have it for a term of years. 

Senator Wotcorrt. IT want your opinion on that, beeause this writer 
winds up with an article and says that after all the test of it will 
be this, * How will it affect the babies of young married folks, and 
folks who do not get along yery well?” ‘You say this is a part of 
the doctrine of these leaders, that they want to reform the marriage 
relation and make terms of years for the married state, and inaugu- 
rate free love? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes; that is in their program. 

Senator Overman. How did you find their morals there, among 
the men and women ? 

Mr. Lronarp. They have a different moral standard from what 
we have in America. 

Senator Overman. Are they bad? 

Mr. Lxoxarn, They have more of the oriental attitude. 

Senator Netson. That man, Maxim Gorky, I believe his name is, 
whom they have taken into the fold, is about as immoral as they can 
make them. 

Mr. Lronarp. There was great rejoicing when he came back to 
the fold. 

Senator Nexson. He is bad enough to leaven the whole Bolshevik 
mass. : 

Mr. Leonanp. I do not think they need much leavening. 

Senator Overman. But they rejoiced when he returned? 

My. Leonanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nrisox. He was over here in New York for a while. 

Senator Worcorr. Who is his assistant? 

Mr. Lronarp, —— a . 

Senator Woxcotr. Commissar of education ? 

Mr. Leonanp. Yes. For a time he withdrew from them and was 
bitterly opposed to them, and scattered editorials against them. and 
then he came back. pe F 

Senator Nexson. My recollection is that he was over here in New 
York a while. and that he left the country in disgrace, because they 
did not approve of his having a bereft wife with him. 
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Senator Over ‘<. Do you know anything about their taking over 
a lot of voung girls in a seminary and putting the Bolshevik soldiers 
in with them/ 

Mr, Leoxanrp. I never knew of that. 

Senator Overman. Is there anything else, Major? 

Mr. Leon arp. T will say that’ the program and the spirit of the 
Bolshevik party is directly opposed to religion and to what we know 
us the home. 

Senator Woxcorr. What is their argument for declaiming against 
the home? 

Mr. Leoxarp. They say the home does not give the children « fair 
chance. They have not had a happy home experience, and those 
who have lived in the poorest quarters say it does not give every- 
body a fair chance; that everybody ought to start equial, and the 
children ought to be taken and put in government. institutions and 
given the same education. They this has grown up from capi- 
talism: that true love does not enter into marriage ; that now it isa 
system of barter for social position and for wealth, and all of that. so 
they are going to have love, and provide for the children in govern- 
ment institutions. 

Senator Woxcorr. That is to say, the children will not grow up in 
home surroundings ¢ 

Mr. Leonarp. No. ' 

Senator Woncorr, Tf they carry out their program, then, the future 
men and women will have no recollection of home life or of the home 
fireside, with their parents there. 

Mr. Leonarp. No; they are opposed to that. 

Maj. Humes. The theory is that the children are to be taken care 


of by the State, 
Mr. Lronarp. Yes, sir. 
Senator Nr <. They are to be nationalized? 


. Yes 
. Yes; nationalized in that way. 
. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nevsox. And they do not believe in marriage, because it 
a part of the creed of the capitalist class, is not that it? 
Mr. Leoxarv. Yes, sir. 
Senator Overman. Are they in favor of divorce? 
Mr. Leonarp. It is very easy to divorce. 
Senator Overman. They do not have to go to Reno? They have 
no Reno? 

Mr. Lroxarpv. No. 

Senator Netsox, You do not have to go into court to get a divorce. 
The man just makes a declaration or writing to the woman and says, 
~ I divorce you,” and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. Lronarp. Yes, sir, 

Senator Ovrrain. Has the woman the same right to say that she 
divorces the man? 

Mr. Lroxarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. So the women have got equal rights over there! 

Mr. Lroxarn. Yes. 

Senator Srertrxc. Do you think, Mr. Leonard, that these prin- 
ciples appeal to the ordinary Russian peasant very munch, or is this 
the doctrine of the leaders who are preaching it? 


= 
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Mr, Leoxanp. I do not think that it appeals to the Russian peas- 
ant; but the unrest has come from the peasants who have been abroad 
in the industrial cities in Russia, where they have had poor surround- 
ings and have been ill paid, and where the propaganda has heen 
going on anong them for years, and they have been taught that they 
are the degraded class, the exploited class, all of them. So there is 
where the trouble is coming from, and from the industrial workmen, 
rather than from the peasants. The peasant had one need. The 
peasant really needed land, and.wanted it, and when he got land he 
was satisfied. 

Senator Netson. They have one advantage now, that they do not 
have to go to Nevada or any of these western cities to get a divorce. 
They can get it at home. 

Mr. Leonanp. Yes. 

Senator Overman. What about the churches? Do they attend 
their churches? 

Mr. Leowarp. Yes; the peasants still attend the churches. But the 
church, of course, has been disestablished, and the Bolshevik are 
carrying on an endless propaganda against the priesthood, against 
the clergy, and they are playing up everything they can against the 
clergy, and they publish that in the papers. 

Senator Overman. Can you give any reason for that? 

Mr. Lzonarp, To’ discredit the church because the church has 
been a departinent of the state. It has been a very conservative in- 
fluence and has not given the spiritual leadership to the people that 
the people needed. They call that party opposed to the church the 
Black Hundred. 

Senator Worcorr. I suppose they recognize the psychological fact 
that if they can destroy the faith of any people they get the people 
into a condition where they can overthrow anything they want to 
overthrow ¢ 

Mr. Leonarp, Yes; and that is just it. The peasant did not know 
what he was fighting for in this war. He was fighting for one 
reason, because the Czar told him his duty called him; and the Czar 
end the church were very closely united, and when the Czar was over- 
thrown most of their faith fell away. If now the Bolsheviki can 
discredit the church, the poor peasant is absolutely helpless. He has 
nothing to cling to. 

Senator Woxcort. He is driftwood, so to speak? 

Mr. Lronarp, Yes, sit. 

Senator Woxcort. He must move the way his leaders want to move 
him? 

Mr. Leoxanp. Absolutely. 

Senator Netson. The Russian Church was the backbone of the old 
Government, and was the one connecting link that kept the peasants 
attached to the Government, was it not, to a large extent? 

Mr, Leon arp. Yes, sir; to a very great extent. 

Senator Nenson. Has the church lost the influence that it had 
in the past ¢ ae Y 

Mr. Leow arp. Tt has Jost its influence among the indus’ 

Senator Nerson. But among the peasants? ; : 

Mr. Lrosarp. The peasants still go to church. Where their priest 
has been bac. they have gotten a new priest there, but they have not 
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rial classes. 
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tured against the chureh, and even as late as August there was a 
decree gotten ont prohibiting the hanging of icons in any public 
building or any building belonging to the state. Before the war 
with Germany, in every building there was a little icon hanging up 
in the corner. Down in the department of the Bolshevik Cossacks 
they still had all their icons hanging up, because they said they were 
called for. The soldier commissar tried to make them put them out, 
and they said they could not do it, for if the Cossacks believed that 
they were anti-Christian they would not have their snpport at all. 

Senator Nersox. In the great chaos that prevailed after the death 
of the imbecile son of Ivan the Terrible there was an interregnum 
of 29 years in Russia, and it was through the church that they 
finally gathered themselves together and elected Michael Romanoff 
as the Czar, supplanting the old line of rulers. and it was through 
the church that they succeeded in rallying the new government 
together. Now, do you not believe that in the present emergency the 
church will be a great help: 

Mr. Leonarp. I have faith to believe—— 

Senator Ne.son (continuing). Tn the rallying and gathering to- 
gether of the Russian people against this Bolshevik system? 

Mr. Lronarp. If the church can help itself and produce a leader 
who can unite Russia. 

Senator Netson, Yon recollect that in the French Revolution they 
attempted to destroy all religion, and the church altogether, but they 
failed in it; and they will fail here in making war on the Russian 
Church. Do you not think they will? 

Mr. Lzonarp, That is my opinion. 

Senator Netson. The peasants and the church and the Cossacks 
and the conservative element will get together, and inside of six 
months they will eliminate that Bolsheviki crowd? 

Mr. Leonarp. Once they can all get together. That is the question. 

Senator Overman. Mir. Leonard, how many of this middle class— 
the bourgeoisie, as you call them—have fled Russia on acount of this 
terrorism ? 

‘Mr. Leon arp. I could not estimate it, but a great number. These 
Scandinavian countries are filled with them. They have not fled 
Russia, but fled Bolshevik Russia. Kiev was crowded with them, 
and Rostoy. and the territory of the Don Cossacks: and then, to a 
somewhat smaller extent, the northern Caucasus, after the anti- 
Bolshevik forces cleared out of the place. 

Senator Overman. When you left there what was the difference in 
the population of Moscow from what it was when you first went 
there? 

Mr. Lroxarp. I do not know about Moscow. I was brought up 
under guard. 

Senator Overman. How about Petrograd? : 

Mr. Leonarp. Petrograd has a population of about half a million 
now. 

Senator Overman. How much had it in normal times? 

Mr. Leonarp. Away over a million. 

Senator Overman. It has been stated here that it was nearly 
2,000,000. 

Mr. Lzonarp. Yes. 
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Senator Netson. In normal times it had about 2,000,000? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes; the population was told me by several men. 

Senator Netson. At Moscow they had about 500,000 or 600,000 in 
normal times? 

Mr. Leonarp. I do not know. I should say the population was 
larger than that. 

Senator Srertinc. What has become of some of the revolutionary 
leaders there—the leaders in the Duma at the time of the breaking 
out of the revolution—like Miliukoff? 

Mr. Leonarp. Miliukoff was down in the Ukraine, down in Kiev. 
One was down with the Don Cossacks, with Gen. Krostoff. I under- 
stand they have scattered around. Another remained in the north- 
ern Caucasus. 

Senator Overman. What became of these great generals? 

Mr. Lronarp. Brussiloff was wounded, while lying in bed, by street: 
fighting. Alexieff died last August, and Demetrius—— 

Senator Overman. What became of Brussiloff? . 

Mr. Lzonarp, He was wounded, and I have heard the rumor that 
he has since been killed. 

Senator Overman. What became of Korniloff? 

Mr. Leonarv. He was killed. 

Senator Overman. Where is Kerensky? 

Mr. Lrowarp. He is over in England some place, is he not? 

Senator Overman. How about Nicholas—what became of him? 

Mr, Lronarp. He was down in the Crimea when the Ukraine was 
taken by a force of Germans and Austrians. JI think he is still in 
the Crimea—still in Kiev. The Germans said they were going to take 
him a prisoner of war, but he was in the Crimea at that time. Since 
that I have heard nothing. 

Senator Netson. What became of Nicholas? 

Mr. Leonarp. The grand duke? He is the man I was just speak- 
ing of. 

Senator Overman. He was one of the greatest generals the war 
has produced, in my opinion. 

Senator Netsox. Yes; he was a great general. 

Senator Overman. What has become of these first revolutionary 
leaders? 

Mr. Lronarp. They have gone down to these other regions which T 
have named, where the class is bourgeois. Some have gone out 
into the Scandinavian countries, but very few. There are none of 
them in power. Many of them are in Siberia. 

Senator Overman. The banks have all been taken over, have they 
not? 

Mr. Lroxanp. The banks have all been nationalized, and all the 
private banks have been reopened as branches of the national bank. 
When T left all bank deposits had been arrested; and then for a time 
you could get out 100 rubles a month on check, which was later 
raised to about a thousand rubles a month by check. and then the 
people objected to that. Of course there were no deposits under such 
conditions, and then they put in a condition that of any money you 
deposited after a certain date you could draw as much as you 
wanted. Then people deposited money, but when they tried to draw 
it out the banks said they did not have any money, which was the 
truth. 
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Senator Overmay. I suppose everybody that had money on de. 
posit took it out ? 

Mr. Lroxarp. Most of them could not get it. The turnover came 
too quick. 

Senator Netsox. They commandeered all the money? 

Mr, Leoxarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. Did you hear any talk there about doing away 
with all money and not having any money at all? 

Mr. Leoxanrp. No: but they might as well do something like that, 
because the present money does not amount to anything. In each 
little district there are a dozen making counterfeit money. Some of it 
is made in Austria, some is made in Germany, and a great deal is 
made in Russia itself. 

Senator Netson. No specie circulates there? 

Mr. Lroxanp. No, sir. 

. Gentlemen, I have here for the record—I do not know 
whethey you want it all read or not—an excerpt from the official 
Bolshevik newspaper detailing their state budget for the second half 
of the year 1918, showing that the total amount of expenditures of 
the republic for 1918 is estimated at 48,000,000.000 rubles. or about 
$28,000,000,000. Do you care to have it all read? 

Senator Overman. No; just put it in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


THE STATE BUDGET VOR THE SECOND HALF-YEAR 15913, 


The work in connection with the drawing up and examination of the budget 
of the Republic for the second lif of 1918 and the general balancing of same 
has been completed. 

The total amount of State expenditures for the current half. ix estimated 
at 29,000,000,000, (17,000,000,000, or TO per cent above the previous half year), 
The total amount of expenditudres of the Republic for 1918 is estimated at 
46,000,000,000 rub 

The first place, in proportion to the amount of expenditures, is occupied by 
the railitary commissariat, the total amount of the expenditures of which 
is set at 9,500,000,000 (7,700,000,000 ordinary expenditures and 1,700, 
900,000 extraordinary). Comparing this with the total for the fivst half-year 
(5,800,000,000). the expenditures of the commissariat increased by 8,700,000,000, 
that is 63 per cent. 

The second place is held by the expenditures in connection with the organiza- 

ic and trading conditions of the State and the exploitation of 
the State enter Ss. The expenditures are distributed among the depart 
ments as follows: To the comniissariat of ways of communication and the 
chief management of waterways is apportioned 4.2 billion rubles; to the com- 
mittee of the State constructions—1 billion; to the Supreme Council of State 
Economics—1.6 billions; and 800,000,000 for operating expenses and for the. 
cover of © expenditures in connection with the nationalizatiom of enter- 
prises. The total amount of expenditures of this character entered in the 
budget is estimated at approximately 8,000,000,000 (27 per cent of the total 
amount of expenditures). 

The following place in the budget is occupied by the expenditures for edu- 
eational purp In comparison with the first half-year the apportionment 
for the commi: iat of national education is 5 times greater and is estimated 
at 2.4 billions (against 0.5 billion for the first half-year.) In general the total 
amount of expenditures for educational purposes reaches 12.5 per cent of the 
total budget. 

The fourth place in the budget (10 per cent of the budget) is occupied by 
expenditures which are created by the extraordinary economic conditions of 
the nation, i. e., expenditures for organization of food supply. For this pu 
pose, according to the estimate of the comm: tat of food supply, the latter 
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is apportioned for the current half year 3.1 billions—that is, two and one-half 
times move than in the first half year. 

Especiaily noteworthy, in comparison with the budgets of previous yenrs, 
are the seperate esiimates for health conservation, social insurance, regulation 
of labor and instuanc same, fire insurance, aud for work in connection 
with different nationalitivs. The total expenditures, accordiug to these esti- 
mutes, equal 1,000,000,000 (3.5 per cent), having ineveased five times in com- 
parison with fle amount of the first half year. 

Other departments in proportion to their expenditures are as follows: The 
Commissarivt of Finance, 1.2 billions; the Commissariat of Interior, 618,000,000 ; 
the Conuuissariat of Justice, 236,000,000; State Control, 64,000,000; the Cen- 
tral Statistical Department, 48,000,000; the Comini at of the Proper 
the Republic, $0,000,000; the all-Russian central executive committee of s 
32,000,000; and, finally. the Jast place is oceupied by the Commissariat 
eign Relations, with an apportionment of 5,000,000 roubles. 

With all its advantages the budget has vital defects, namely, its deficit; the 
total of State revenues for the second half year is estimated at about 12.7 
billion rubles, Consequently the difference between the expenditures and the 
revenue is above 16,000,000.000. Taking into consideration the fact that out of 
the 12.7 billion rubles of the State revenue, 10.000,000,000 rubles are derived 
from spevinl taxes, that the ordinary revenue of 2.7 billions is only approxi 
mately estimated, and that according to the first half year the income does 
not come up to expectations entertained when compiling the budget of reve- 
nues, the deficit of the budget appears to be still of a most serious character. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ROBERT M. STOREY. 


was sworn by the chairman.) 
Where are you from? 

Mr. Srorey. Urbana, M1. 

Senator Overman. How long have you been back from Russia? 

Mr. Srorry. I got back in August. 

Senater Over. How long were yon in Russia? 

Mr. Srorey. About a year and four months. 

Senator Overman. What position did you hold over there? 

Mr. Srorey. T went over as the representative of the American 
Young Men’s Christian Association. I was in European Russia for 
about eight months and in Siberia for the balance of the time, in 
charge of the work there. ean 

Senator Ovrruan. Go on and state in your own way the conditions 
over there. 

Mr. Storry. The impression made upon me when I went into 
‘Russia was cumulative, to the effect that we were entering a country 
which had been very seriously worn out by the war. The ¢ondi- 
tions in Siberia were vot so bad. 

Senator Netson. Did you enter from the Siberian end? 

Mr. Srorny. I entered from Vladivostok. 

Maj. Huxes. Where were you with reference to the revolution? 
Was it before the Bolshevik revolution? 

Mr. Srorny. It. was after the March revolution, yes; but as you 
got further into Russia it became more and mire apparent (hat you 
were in a country that had been at war and the resources of which 
had been seriously drained. 

Entering Moscow early in November, T was there during the strug- 
gle between the cadets and the supporters of the Kerensky régime 

enerally against the Bolshevist movement. The fighting there 
eed for about a week. It wavered back and forth. Troops which 
were brovght in from the outside to help support the government 
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were in almost every case turned to the support of the Bolshevist 
group, and finally, about a week after the fighting started, and after 
considerable damage was done and perhaps 2,000 lives had beeu lost, 
the Bolsheviki were able to take command of the city. 

Senator Srerninc. What influences were brought to bear on those 
troops to win them over to the support of the Bolshevik movement?! 

Mr. Srorex, My judgment there is that they probably had been won 
over before they were bronght into reach of the city. Certainly the 
morale of the entire Russian Army had been thoroughly rotted out 
long before any American visitors reached Russia. My own judg- 
ment is that the damage had already been done before the first revolu- 
tion took place, and that at no time, probably, after the fall of 1916 
was there any expectation that the old army could be rehabilitated 
and made into an effective fighting force for any of the causes or 
appeals which could then be made to them. Certainly at no time 
after the Yours Men’s Christian Association became active in the 
field was there any such opportunity. 

Senator Srerninc. That disaffection among the troops at that 
early time was due to Bolshevik propaganda? 

Mr. Srorty. No; it was not, altogether. It was due to the circum- 
stances of their life. They were poorly armed, poorly equipped, and 
they did not know why they were fighting or what they were fighting 
for, particvlarly after they had lost confidence in their leaders, as 
they did. ‘The stories of corruption of the old régime during the war 
almost paralleled anything that I have met with since. The fall of 
Riga, I have heard it said many times, was the result of a dicker for 
millions of rubles’ worth of supplies. 

Senator Srerting. The old régime having fallen and the Czar hav- 
ing been deposed, did not the troops have faith in Kerensky? 

Mr, Srorsy. No; I think not. At one time it seemed as though 
he might rally them. No part of Russia wanted to fight after the 
revolution. A certain part of it felt under obligation to do so, but I 
have net encountered any enthusiasm in any part of Russia for con- 
tinuing war, 

Senator Srertrve. Did you hear anything of the failure of Ker- 
ensky in the matter of discipline? Did he not relax the army dis- 
cipline to such an extent that it aided this Bolshevik sentiment? 

Mr. Storry. I have heard two sides to that. One was that the pro- 
yisional cabinet was responsible for that famous edict, No. 1, which 
did relax the discipline, and the other was that it was a spurious 
document that had been sent out and which they did not have the 
courage to combat quickly enough. 

Senator Srentinc. The soldiers got to understand that they did not 
have to salute their superior officers? 

Mr. Svorey. Certainly; that was true. 

Senator Srertine. And claimed that they stood on the same foot: 
ine exactly as an officer? 

Mr. Srorry. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Stertine. And were entitled to the same privileges and 
the same accommodations and everything? 

Mr. Storey. They did not go to that extent all at once, but that 
was a gradual development as they felt their power. The tendency, 
as they became familar with their officers, was to become more so. 
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Senator Overman. It has been said here that the Bolsheviki had 
great antipathy to the Young Men's Christian Association. Why 
was that? 2 ; 

Mr. Srorry. Their attitude toward the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, I should say, was twofold. I ought to say that up to 
the time the Young Men’s Christian Association definitely allied it- 
self with the Czechs, it was tolerated in Russia and was permitted 
to do considerable work, and was given some facilities for its work: 
but there came a time when, owing to the fact that it was working 
also with the Czechs who were fighting the Bolsheviki, they de- 
manded that it make a choice. As a matter of fact, I think that 
choice never actually had to be made, because the American Govern- 
ment ordered its subjects out of Russia; but certainly the association 
was on the eve of having to make such a choice. The two reasons 
are, in the main, these, that owing to their past knowledge and con- 
ception of Christianity as exhibited in the Russian Chureh, an 
instrument of the old régime, they were anti-Christian. To them 
that was what Christianity represented. The second reason was that 
they were suspicious that the American Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was in Russia for the purpose of assisting to keep Russia in 
the war, ancl was an instrument of the American Government and the 
capitalistic groups who supported the association in helping to re- 
store the morale of the Russian Army, and the soldiers did not want 
that, nor did. of course, the Bolsheviki care for it; and I think it 
would be truth to say that the utterances of some of the association 
leaders as to the reasons for sending men to Russia and for sending 
men to make the eifort there were that it was in order to hold the 
Russian Army on that front. Whether those utterances ever reached 
Russia or not I do not know. Certainly we had that to combat 
constantly. 

Senator Overuan. When was it that you left Russia? 

Mr. Storey. I left there the last of November. 

Senator Overman. After the signing of the armistice? 

My. Srorry. Yes; after the signing of the armistice. I was in 
Siberia the latter part of the time I was there. 

Senator Overman. Can you go on and give us your judgment of 
the condition of things over there. the terrorism, and so on? 

Mr. Storey. In the main, I think I could summarize the situation, 
as I looked at it, substantially as follows. May I preface that by 
saying that my interest was rather that of a student of the Govern- 
ment, because that has been my teaching field, and I was interested 
in it from the standpoint of polities and political science as much 
as any other. During the time that T was in Russia I spent some 
time in Moscow, some time with the troops, and some time in Petro- 
grad. I was in Finland during the revolution in Finland and dur- 
ing the period of the German occupation there. I was back in Russia 
and in Petrograd some time after the allied embassies left it, and in 
Moscow at the time of the peace conference, and have been in 
Siberia with the Czechs during the greater portion of their stay there, 
and was there prior to their arrival a short time. 

Tn my dealings with the Bolshevik leaders I have generally had a 
courteous and, I should say on the whole, a frank reception and 
treatment. There was that satisfaction in dealing with them, in the 
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main. If you were at the source of authority, they did not mince 
words about what they would do or what they would not do. One 
of them told me frankly that they were tolerating our activities 
until they wonld be able to take over that kind of work. They did 
not propose to tolerate us any longer. One of them said frankly 
that they were anti-Christian, and said why, pointing to the past 
history of the Russian Church as an illustration. 

I think this is a reaction, from talking with them and reading their 
pamphlets and their papers. and hearing them speak. They aspire, 
undoubtedly, to a world-wide rule of the proletariat. They do not 
stop at means which it is necessary to employ in order to achieve those 
ends, but on the other hand, there is this to be said, in part, for that. 
They have lived under a régime which knew no exceptions to the 
processes hy which it attained its purposes, either, and I am disposed 
to think that a great many of the excesses and the outrages which un- 
doubtedly took place were the result of nervonsness on the part of un- 
trained and ill-disciplined soldiers, or of armed groups, from an army 
many units of which were clisbanded with their arms. Many of these 
soldiers wandered about over the country for weeks. hey did not 
know where they were and did not know how to get to their homes, 
Tt was also true that a great many of the men who took up with the 
Bolshevik movement were poor adventurers, unscrupulous, and went 
in on it because that was the way the tide was running. 

Senator Sreriive. Did not that class of men have a good deal of 
influence among the poorer classes? 

Mr. Srorey. Undoubtedly. There were some very clever men 
among that group. A great many of the old secret police, I have 
heard, were actually in this movement. men of training and men of 
infiuence, although I know that a great many of the men who are nm 
the movement are idealists of the most sincere type. 

Senator Overman. Did you know Trotsky ? 

Mr. Srorey. No: I did not. T have heard him speak. I do not 
know him personally. however. 

Senator Overman. What was the character of his speech? What 
did he preach? 

Mr. Story. Well, he was making an address to a company of 
abont 400 Lettish soldiers who were quartered in_a prince’s palace or 
clubroom in Petrograd, and the speech was largely inspirational. 

Senator Overman. Is he a fine talker? 

Mr. Svorey. Yes; he is a rather striking man to see, and certainly 
a very impressive speaker. I, of course, had the extreme disad- 
vantage. which a great many of ns had, of having to hear him 
through an interpreter, and that is not always an accurate and satis- 
factory method of getting the substance of what is said. 

Senator Steric. In talking with those leaders, Mr. Storey. and 
with the more intelligent of them, did they seem to have the idea 
that they could form a permanent society and government on the 
class principle. in which the proletariat should rule alone, without 
reference to what they termed the bourgeoisie, the tradesmen or 
middle-class people? R 

Mr. Storey. Their conception, of course, of social organization 
was radically socialistic, and while I got the impression from them 
that for the present their attitude toward these groups was mncom- 
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promising, yet in theory they did recognize differences in ability 
between men, They would not under normal circumstances, I think, 
have objected to 2 teacher soviet. for example; in fact, they had one 
in Vladivostok when I reached there, and it sent its delegates to the 
assembly of the city just as did the ditch diggers and the factory 
workers, and other groups of workers. I do uot have personal knowl- 
edge of the facts, but I understand that there has since been made 
ssification of workers which recognizes that there are some 
people who must do inside work, so to speak, chair work—that 
is, work of a sedentary character. They recognize, in other words, 
brain work, although it is not permitted to claim thereby a larger 
proportion of the total production of society. Does that answer your 
question? I think there is no question that they had that idea. 

Senator Srernive. The three classes which the Soviet constitution 
recognizes, as I understand it, ave the laborers, the peasants, and the 
soldiers. 

Mr. Srorey. Those are all members—— 

Senator Sreruinc. And they further declare in that constitution 
that no one belonging to the bourgeois class, the traders, or anyone 
making a profit on any investment ov receiving an income from in- 
vestments, shall participate in an election, or be elected to any 
position or office. 

Mr, Srorey. Substantially, I think that is their attitude to-day. 

Senator Stertinc. They do not say that their government is a 
democracy 

Mr. Srorry. Ob, no. I would say that it was quite a shock to ine 
that I did not meet in Russia anyone, high or low, who had been in 
the United States, Bolshevik or non-Bolshevik, who cared to see 
American civilization duplicated in their own country. There was 
a very unfavorable impression as to our Government on the part of 
Russians that I met with. 

Senator Srertrne. They really do nov believe in representative 
government ; is not that true? 

Mr. Storry. Their objection was not so much to our representative 
system as to our industrial system. 

Senator Srernine. Well, if carried out into government, politically, 
they did not believe in a government that would represent other than 
these three classes ? 

Mr. Srorry. Their expectation is that they will soon reduce 
all to those three. They are, for example, achieving that purpose. 
Undoubtedly certain sections of the ntiddle classes are having to sell 
themselves to the soviets. Men with brains and wits are hiring out in 
order to live. I saw officers sweeping the streets. I have seen refined 
women selling newspapers. Their quarrel is not with the ability, but 
with the utilization of that, as they feel it does deprive others of 
something. 

Senator Overman. They have no respect for the educated lady of 
property ? ; 2 F : 

Mr. Srorry. She is forced into this, not by physical violence, as I 
know, but by necessity. If the funds of a doctor’s household or 2 
lawyer’s household run out, they have to get out and make their 
living. 

Senator Overman. They have to do manual work? 
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Mr. Storey, Yes. 

Senator Srerninc. Well, if they desire to or find it necessary {o 
utilize those who are educated and who are intelligent. clo they recog. 
nize any proportionate reward for services of that kind 

Mr. Srorry. They would claim, I think, that the reward should he 
substantially eqnal. 

Senator Woxcorr. Let me understand that. May Task a question? 
I can understand things in concrete terms better than in any other 
way. Let me see if I understand that proposition, ITs it this, that 
some lazy fellow who is just driven to make a shght contribution in 
the way of work, who will not improve himself in anywise, who does 
not care whether he lives in a pig pen or a comfortable home, but yet 
does a little work. gets as much for it asa hard-working. conscientious, 
trugal individual / 

Mr. Storey. Well. in practice that is the way it would work out. 
In theory, they do not recognize the hnman element in it. 

Senator Worcorr. They go on the theory that everybody does his 
best and everything shonld be equal, overlooking the fact that some 
who are forced will not do their best. but. will do as little as thev can. 

Mr. Srorry. T have heard it said that it was not necessary for any 
man to work until his back ached: that enough could be produced 
without that. Ihave heard that remark in Russia. 

Senator Overman. TI want to ask you a qnestion that I have asked 
others. To what extent have von noticed anything of a Bolshevik 
movement in this country? Have you observed anything going on 
in this country as propaganda? 

Mr. Srorzy. I have not taken particnlar notice of it since T re- 
turned, becanse I have been here on a rather highly specialized mis- 
sion, and have concentrated upon that. I have noticed in the ciren- 
lars and other articles a keen and active desire to know abont it. 
Invariably, wherever I go, Tam questioned about it. As for evidences 
of organized activity. I stmply have not encountered it. if it exis 
probably because I have not heen circulating. 

Senator Srertixc. Have you seen any of the publications made by 
the I. W. W., or under the auspices of the I, W. SV.. in this country, 
and do you know from them how they regard Bolshevism ¢ 

Mr, Svorey. No: T huve not. I met a former I. W. W.—I believe 
in Siberia—who said he had heen in the lumber camps of the West. 
He was apparently not as extreme as some of the gentlemen who 
are in authority over him. But my impression about the relation 
between the I. W. W.'s and the Bolsheviki from the other side was 
this: The Bolsheviki were appealing to all discontented elements in 
other countries, irrespective of who they were. Beyond that I would 
not be able to make any direct connection between them. 

Senator Overman. They have the same flag? 

Mr. Storey. They recognize in them a protesting clement—some- 
thing in common. 

Maj. Humes. Mr. Storey, did you see any of the terrorism in 
Russia for the purpose of perpetuating control, at any of the places 
where you were? 

Mr, Srorey. I saw two sides of it. Tt was equally evident. I think, 
in Finland, where the reds had control, and on the other side of the 
line where the whites had control. I can not say that I have a 
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ecling that any one group of the Russian population is more fero- 
cious in its attitude toward the other than another group is. 
Maj. Humes. In other words, a state of civil war existed? 
p. Svorgy. Yes. 
Humes. Everyone is armed, and they ave fighting ad bitum. 
Srorry. Russia demobilized 7,000,000 men within a short 
period of time, and those men took their arms with them in a great 
many cases, thousands, tens of thousands of them, and how much 
of the terrorism that exists is due to the want of a strong central 
authority, and how much of it is due to deliberate planning, I can 
not say; I do not know. 

Senator Overman. We want to hold an executive session for an 
hour, We will excuse you. 

(Thereupon, at 4.55 o'clock p. m., the subcommittee went into 
execntive [secret] session.) 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The following testimony was taken by the subcommitiee in execu- 
tive session, and the name of the witness is not disclosed because of 
the fact that the lives of his relatives in Russia might be endangered 
thereby : 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ———. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Maj. Humes. Mr. ———, suppose you go ahead and state the con- 
ditions in Russia as you found them, and especially conditions under 
the soviet government. 

Mr. . I have been in Russia close on to 15 years. I was 
located there with a factory, where we had about 2,500 workmen. 
Our factory is running to-day, and even Jast year, by our last year's 
production we filled all our orders. But nobody can éxplain—L could 
not myself—just exactly how that was done or why it was. We 
seemed to have unustial control over the men there, and because of 
the fact that we were making machinery which was necessary for the 
country the workmen stood by us and we ran through. ‘ 

Thave heard and read the statement that the present government in 
Russia is a workmen's government and all that sort of thing. In my 
estimation that is absolutely false. I have been with the workmen. 
That is all I have done; I have been with the workmen and peasants. 
T never met Prof. Dennis there, or any other of these gentlemen 
here, because I never had time. T was always with the workmen. 
The workingmen in Russia, in the factories, are not Bolsheviki, al- 
though they do not dare to say they are something else. 

Senator Srprtixc. Do you mean to put it so broad as that? 

Mr. ———. I do not mean to say that there are no workmen 
who are Bolsheviki. I am taking the workmen as a whole. It is 
the worst element out of each factory, the worst element ont of the 
country. that has come to the top, and they are supporting the goy- 
ernment. They are supporting this government, being paid, of course, 
large stuns, and being given the privilege to loot or anything that 
they wish. Tt would not do to question a Red Guard. If he said 
something—told you to do something—you would not dare to ques- 
tion it. Tt yon did that it would he as much as your life was worth. 
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And now, as I say, the government over there is made up of the 
loafers of the industrial and the peasant world, and all the outsiders 
have come running in from other countries. If you go into Moscow 
to do any business with the Bolshevik governnunt and you come 
upon any of the people higher up in the government. you never 
meet anybody that was born and brought up in Ru up to the 
date of the revolution. You’ meet a man that was born there, prob- 
ably, and went ont and cane in from the outside after the revolution 
was on. Those people are supposed to be working at salaries that 
are often to-day, I believe. below what the workingman was getting, 
below what it would take a man to Jive on, » decent living wage 
that he was supposed to be getting. In fact, they are getting much 
more money on the side and lots of them are making fortunes, 

In regard to the industries there, when the revolution started, the 
Bolshevik revolution around the 1st of Noventher, 1917, the workmen 
all went with the Bolsheviki. They were all Bolsheviki then, or 
nearly all, because the Bolsheviki told them * Everything is yours, 
Just take it. You have heen oppressed.” They sang such songs to 
those men that it certainly did turn their heads. 

Senator Sterne, But since that time? 

Mr. ———. Since that time things have changed. Three or four 
or five months after the revolution took place the workmen began 
to open up their eves, and saw that things were not as they thought 
they were. They are afraid to say so. You will very seldom get a 
workman to say that he is not a Bolshevik, but he will tell vou in 
secret that he is not a Bolshevik. “But what can I do?” he will sav. 
“Ido not dare to say anyihing. I can not do anything.” They are 
all terrorized, just as the peasants are. 

Maj. Humes. What are the means used to terrorize them? 

Mr. . Shooting them. 

Maj. Huaes. Are shootings frequent ? 

Mr. . Yes, 

Maj. Homes. Tell us any incidents of that sort. 

Mr, . I_can tell lots of incidents of people disappearing 
by being shot. You know they are shot, because of the number of 
ons disappearing. In Russia they have no place to put them in 

y are just shot, that is all. 
oe there an effort made to seize your factory? 

es. 

What was the manner in which they undertook to 
seize 1t? What was the method used? 

Ma. . There was a decree pnt out that all factories were na- 
tionalized: that the factories must be under the control of the work- 
men’s committees. ete. We had a workmen's committee in our 
factory, but our workmen's committee said to us,“ We do not want 
to control this factory. We are perfectly satisfied as it is.” Now. 
that is about the only factory in Russia where they have acted im that 
way. Why it is I can not tell you. It is possible that it was because 
of this. I would ask, * How is it that the workmen do not take our 
factory? What is the difference between the other factories and our 
own case?” They would say, “In the other factories the owners do 
not work. They just come around occasionally. But here it is differ- 
ent. You are on the job before I am.” They would say to me,“ We 
find the superintendents on the job before we are. You leave after 
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eae In that way we had their confidence and we were able to carry 
the thing through. Now, it was not true in other factories in Russia 
that the managers were always on the job. They were sometimes 
never on the job. It is trne that they were not as strict as we were 
about being around. Some of them would come around for an hour 
and look around and go away. So they took those factories, and ows 
they did not take. 
Senator Overman. Where is your factory? 


Mr. n European Russia. 
Mr. D: What happened to the factory ? 
Mr. —. I was at the factory in September. It shut 


down—absolutely shut down. 

Senator Srertine. Those were not the factories, were they, where 
the committee visited the manager and told him that they had come 
to take over the factory. that they were the owners of it now, and 
the manager just said, l right, gentlemen; I must pay out 30,000 
rubles next Saturday. Here are the papers, etc.; take them”? And 
they replied to him, saying, ** That is your job.” 

Mr. . Yes. 

Senator Srernixe. And he told them in reply that if they were 
going to take the factory they must take the responsibility. 

Mr. . Yes. 

Senator Steric. And that changed the color of things. 

Mr. . That is truc in many. many cases. 

Let me tell you what I saw at one factory. The factory was shut 
down. They had a lot of good men that had worked for years, and 
T tried to get some of them, I was sitting with the manager talking 
as one of the men came in and left a note on his table. He said, 
~ Just a minute.” In a few minutes the same man came back and 
said, “They will not wait. They want vou right away.” He said, 
“You see Tam busy. What can I do?” “It is the committee.” “T 
can not do anything: it is the workmen’s committee and I can not do 
anything with them.” I said, * What is up now?” He said, “I do 
not know. Let them come i So I said good-by and went away. 
He told me afterwards, * They came in and ordered me out of my 
honse, took my household furniture and everything, and T am out in 
the street.” He was cleaning up papers and things. That is what 
happens to 90 per cent of the factories. 

Maj. Hemes. How long did they operate that factory ? 


Mr. ——_—. They never operated it. 
Maj. Hvares. Just closed it down? 
Mr. Just closed it down. 


Senator Ovurman. What became of the operatives, the workmen? 
Did they go into the army? 

Mr. . Lhe workmen just scattered, looking for food. 

Senator Overawan. Looting, I suppose. 

Mr. . Yes. ; , 

Well, I will say, in regard to why our factory was not nationalized, 
that the workmen would not allow the government to nationalize 
it, saying, “If you nationalize this factory you will close it wp the 
same ag the others, and we want ‘our’ factory to work.” 

Senator Srerninc. Because of the goods produced? 

Mr. —. Possilly. And we had kept telling the workmen right 
along, * Do not jump at these things. Keep back, and let the other 
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fellows try out their experiments. and if it is good perhaps we will 
do it.” So when they saw what the other factories did, that they 
were all shut up in a week or two, our workmen thought that they 
had better not do this. The government sent down to a committee 
to say they would shoot our workmen's committee if they did not 
take over our factory. and our workmen's committee came to us and 
said, “ What can we do! They are going to nationalize the factory 
and shut us down.” “ Well,” we said. “hold on, and let us stand 
together and we can probably do something.” We fought it out with 
the government and the workmen said that they wonld not work 
for the government, and that if they tonehed any of us they would 
go out on strike and would not work. They said that the goy- 
ernment could never turn out a machine. So, in that way that affair 
blew over. We went into that matter pretty well with our work- 
men’s committee and found ont what the cause of this was, and 
what started it. It had gone glong 8 or 10 months without talk of 
nationalizing ow factory, they had kind of gone around us, but 
suddenly it eame up. After we went into it we found it was about 
the same as in other cases. somebody looking for the job of manag- 
ing the factory. When they find «a factory they will go to the 
Bolsheviki and say,“ Here is a job. Give me this fectory and I will 
run it.” 

Senator Overman. Does he run it or not?! 

Mr. . Whether it runs or not, he gets his pay; and if it does 
not run, if they do not manufacture anything, the government gives 
him money to pay the men with. I know an instance of a factory 
a few miles from ours where the government spent 60,000,000 rubles 
to run the factory for three months, and in that time they produced 
goods worth 400,000 rubles. Now. if it took 60,000,000 rubles to pro- 
duce goods worth 400,000 rubles, that explains the way factories are 
run under Bolshey 

Senator Overman, What sort of a factory was it/ 

Mr. A locomotive work 

Senator Srernine. Lf that is a sample of the way in which 
the government rms them, nationalizing them is not an entire sue- 
cess. 

Mr. . Yes; they have failed to keep the workmen satisfied 
and they have killed the hen that laid the golden egg. In order to 
keep the workmen qniet they pay them, and the workmen drink tea 
and read newspapers and smoke cigarettes in the shops instead of 
working. 

Senator Sterims¢. What about the value of that money? 

Mr. . It is the only means of purchasing they have got—that 
money. 

Senator Srerrinc. It is paper money representing rubles? 

Mr. —. Yes, and with that they buy what they can. But they 
ean not bny much. 

Senator Srevitc. Has not that money been depreciating all the 
time? 

Nr, . Certainly; you can go and buy something to-day that 
would cost 30 rubles and to-morrow it would cost 80. : 

Senator Srertixc. Do you know what the extent of the deprecia- 
tion is in the Russian rnble? 
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Mr. - Ido not know. Let us take it this way. I used to buy 
a suit of clothes for 60 or 70 rubles. Now, I doubt if you could get 
one for 2,000 rubles. 

Mr. Dennis. And you would haye to hunt for it to buy it at that. 

Senator Strrime. Two thousand rubles for that which thereto- 
fore cost 60 or TO rubles? 


Mr. Yes: almost forty times. 
Senator Overman. When did you leave Russia? 
Mr. - Levossed the frontier on the 7th of October. 


Maj. Hvmes. What experience did you have with fines—as to 
being fined? 

Mr. . The government tried to fine ns in every way, shape, 
and manner—that is, to levy ta We refused to pay. The govern- 
ment used to get at the workmen’s committee and ask, “* What kind 
of a revolutionary shop are you running?” We told the committee, 
“Do not be hard on us or we will get out.” In most cases they did 
just the opposite: but they tried to put taxes on us in every way. 

They were afraid to use force on us, and our committee backed us 
up by refusing to do what they wanted it to do; and then we had 300 
armed men at the factory. We had 300 men fully armed and trained, 
so that if anything happened they would-start a little row. It is 
pretty close to the city, and they would not want anything started 
there. 

It went along for a long time, and J left Russia, and it was not paid. 
None of the taxes were paid. One tax was 900,000 rubles. In one of 
the reports that has been made since I came back one of the men 
writes that they are being pushed pretty hard to pay. 

Senator Srertixc. The taxes were imposed by the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. . Yes. 

Senator Overman. Nine hundred thousand rubles? 

Mr. . Altogether. about four and a half million rubles; 
that is, in erdinary tax. If they think a man has anything at all, 
they will tax him for all he has got. 

Senator Srertrxc. Were you taxed pretty high under the old 
régime? 

th . Nothing like that. If we paid a tax of 50,000 rubles, 
we thonght that was pretty big. The figures now run into millions. 
Now, if you pay this tax to-day, in two weeks maybe they will come 
arornd to collect the same tax again. We pay that into the local 
soviet, but we do not know where it goes to. We have not any idea. 

Before I caiwe over from Russia I tried to get ont by way of 
Siberia to the Czecho-Slovak front. and I was in Nijni Novgorod, 
where Prof. Dennis was. I even called to see him, but he was gone. 
Thad about a month going from door to door with peasants, go- 
ing right through the country, just knocking on the door and asking 
them to let me in at night. I spoke Russian well, and I used to have 
some pretty good talks with the peasants, and I tried to get their 
idea of the Bolxheviki situation. The peasants in Russia are abso- 
Intely opposed to the Bolsheviki. Before they would let me into the 
house they would ask. “Are you a Bolshevik?” And when I told 
them I was not a Bolshevik but that T was an American, then they 
would open everything and give me anything that T wanted, when 
they knew that T was an American. But they would not let me in 
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el they knew that T was not a Bolshevik. They treated me very 
ine 

Now, as to elections in Russia. J will tell you of an election that 
Isaw in this town. J talked with a man that participated in it, At 
one place they had a soviet which was elected just at the beginning 
of the Bolshevik revolution, and it ran along for a whole year. They 
were in power, but the Czecho-Slovaks w ere coming up and the peo- 
ple. the peasants all around, would say.“ When are they coming? 
Why do they not come * Why do the allies not come? The allies 
are right close up.” They used to point to some place where you 
could say that the allies were. I do not know how they used to 
find it out, but it passed from mouth to month. Tn the city which 
is the capital of the state of Novgorod, where there was a soviet, 
thev heard that the soviet in this town of ni Novgorod was not 
as Bolshevik as it should be, and the people around there were pretty 
anxious that the Czecho-Slovaks should come in; so one day they 
sent their men down there, three delegates, to meet and talk with 
them, and the soldiers rounded up as many of the members of the 
soviet as they could and shot some of them, but some of them got 
away. 

Senator Srertrxe. Just for the reason that they were not Bol- 
shevik, they were shot ? 

Mr. . That is all. Then they called a meeting of all the 
peasants who were elected to represent the different villages around— 
this was a county seat: that is what it was. 

Senator Srerrine. A county soviet? 

Mr. . They called them in to hold another election and 
one of the men told me this story. Here are the very words that they 
used at this election. They called these peasants in and one of these 
men from the capital said to them,“ We have got to elect a new soviet. 
This soviet is going to be Bolshevik. If you elect any man to this 
soviet that is not a Bolshevik we will shoot him. Any man who is 
here that is not a Bolshevik can get out.” 

Well, they pretty nearly all went out. .A few stayed around. 1 
do not know whether they were Bolshevik or what they were. They 
had some elections, but they did not elect enongh men. Whether 
they could not find enough candidates or whether there were not 
enough left in the party I don't know. So one of them jnst went 
aronnd the village asking who were Bolshevik. and they went over 
the village and picked out men for that soviet. I looked into the 
character of one man pretty well and I fonnd that he was a drunk- 
ard, had never owned, vou might say. the shirt on his back: 
thug. He was one of the representatives. He was called in there 
aud put in, and told “You are elected.” That is the way they car- 
ried on the election there. and I think you will find that that story is 
typical of how they elect their soviets all over Russia. 

Senator Srerrixc. How are those members of the soviet appot- 
tioned among the population; what is the ratio 

Mr. That I have forgotten. I think it is 1 to every 25.000 
workmen and 1 to every 425 000 peasants. There has been a com- 
plaint about it on the part of the peasants. 

(Thereupon, at 5.30 o'clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned 
until to-morrow. Friday, February 14, 1919, at 2.30 o'clock p.m.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1919. 


Unitep Srares SENATE, 
Suscommirres or THe ComMITTEs ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. @. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 2.30 o’clock 
p. m., in room 226, Senate Office Building, Senator Lee S, Overman 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Overman (chairman), King, Wolcott, Nelson, 
and Sterling. 

Senator Overman. The committee will come to order. Maj. 
Humes, will you please call the next witness? 

Maj. Humes. I will call Madame Breshkovskaya. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKAYA. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Maj. Humes. When dic you leave Russia? 

Mrs. BresuioysKaya. I left Russia two months ago. 

Maj. Humes. When you left Russia what was the condition of the 
schools in Russia? Were they in operation? 

Mrs. Brespxovskay.. We had no schools, we had no teachers, we 
had no pencils, no inks. Even when I was in Moscow, for months 
we could not get ink. When you did get it, it was very bad. 

Maj. Huares. Do you know whether the schools are in operation 
in any part of Russia? 

Mrs. Brrstxovskaya. There were schools last year, but now they 
are empty. The teachers were thrown out by the Bolsheviki, and 
many had nothing to do, because they had no furniture, no materials 
to teach the children. There were also no books. I was asked by 
my teachers to come to America and to pray, and pray very deeply, 
to bring some millions of books back to our peasant children, for we 
had no books. 

Maj. Humms. When you Ieft Russia, were any of the factories in 
Russia running? 

Mrs, Bresikovskaya. Perhaps you have read in your papers and 
perhaps you have learned from your own people in the Red Cross 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association in Russia that there is 
no clothing, no food, and no goods, Even our cooperations have noth- 
ing to sell to the peasants, for we have no industry now at all. The 
factories are destroyed, and there are no importations, for we have 
no transportation; no railroads for transportation. 

Russia gives the privilege to every American to come there, and 
it is our custom and habit to give preference especially to the Ameri- 
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can people. For many years we were accustomed to treat the Ameri- 
can people as our friends. Up until this time the Russian pevnle 
were fond of the American people, and they were not afraid of their 
intervention. 

Industry is quite destroyed, and we have no furniture for the use 
of our schools. We haye no machines; we have no tools, no scissors, 
no knives, or any of such things. We have here many merchants who 
came to beg something for Russia, some goods; but nothing is running 
to transport them. 

Senator Ovrrman. Where is your home, madam ? 

Mrs. Bresnxovsraya. My home, sir, is Russia. 

Senator Overman. What part of Russia? 

Mrs. Bresuxoyskaya. All over. I have no home of my own; no 
house, no home. 

Senator Netson. What part of Russia were you born in? 

Mrs. Bresmmovskaya. You know, perhaps, that half of my life I 
spent in prison and in Siberia. 

Senator Overman. How long were you in prison? 

Mrs. BresunoysKaya. Thirty-two years. 

Senator Overman, Thirty-two years in prison? 

Mrs. BresuKoysnaya. Yes; in prison, in exile, and at hard work, 
altogether, in the hands of our despotism, for 32 years; that is all. 

Senator Overman. What is your age now? 

Mrs. BresuovsKaya. Seventy-five. 

Senator Woxcorr. For what were you in prison? 

Mrs. Bresnxovsraya. For socialist propaganda among my people. 
Ne have had a dynasty of monarchs, who were terrible despots, in 

ussia. 

Perhaps you have all heard that 15 years ago I was in America, 
and I told all that to your citizens. 

Senator Ovrraan. How does the condition of the Russian people 
to-day compare with the condition when you first came over here? 

Mrs. Bresmxoyskaya. We Russian socialists and revolutionists 
were so happy to see Russia free two years ago, and we hoped when 
we got quite free to get excellent laws for her freedom all over 
Russia, under the government of Kerensky. We got political free- 
dom and personal and social freedom, and we hoped to begin to 
build the Russian State on a new form. We could do it, for the 
government was in the hands of the people, and all the peasants 
and all the workmen and all the soldiers were together and accepted 
those laws. We hoped to get land for all, and the Kerensky govern- 
ment wrote many times in the papers and announced that the people 
would get the land, but that we should wait until there could be a 
national assembly which would confirm all these new laws. So I 
say that for six months the Russian people were free, and had in their 
hands every possibility to have order and to have freedom, and to 
have land. 

Senator Ovrraay. Have vou freedom there now? 

Mrs. Bresuxovxaya. Perhaps you know, sir, that many years 
ago the German Government sent her spies over to Russia and pre- 
pared this war; and not only the Germans, but many Russians who 
were abroad. When the revolution was on and everybody was free, 
and Russia was about to have a constituent assembly, out of Germany 
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came Lenine and Trotsky with their group, and all these traitors of 
Russia came to begin their propaganda. Perhaps you will say it was 
the fault of our provisional government not to take them and put 
them into prison. Perhaps you will say it; but the government was so 
liberal and hoped to see our people so happy with new possibilities, 
that it would not make any arrests. It was too liberal. And, as vou 
will remember, it was a time of war, and Russia was weary of this 
war, and there were 20,000,000 Russians, grown up boys and men, who 
were sent to the front, and for three years Russia was forced to work 
only for these 20,000,000, making nothing for herself. The people 
were tired and weary, and our soldiers, when they got the propaganda 
from Germany and from the Bolsheviki who came into Russia, were 
very glad to hear it. They believed that the German population were 
brothers of our Russian soldiers, that the German soldiers and the 
ae soldiers were brothers, so they had no reason for continuing 
the war. 

Then Lenine and Trotsky, with the aid of German money, over- 
flowed Russia with their propaganda. 

We also have now many, many millions of paper money printed 
by Lenine and Trotsky, and it is a great misfortune for Russia. All 
the people who served our tyrants in Russia, the old bureaucratic 
class, the gendarmes, all those of the old régime, became Bolsheviki, 
and they made a large company who would overthrow the régime of 
Kerensky in Russia. 

After October of 1917, when we saw that the Kerensky govern- 
ment was overthrown, with all faithful servants of our people we 
immediately addressed our hopes and our prayers to our so-called 
allies. I myself, 14 months ago, wrote a letter to the ambassador ot 
America, Mr. Francis, exposing to him all that was done; that we 
had no national assembly in which people could express their views; 
that it was overthrown by the Bolsheviki, and instead we came under 
two gendarmes, Lenine and Trotsky. Our people, believing perhaps 
at first that they would do some good, even listened to them. Lenine 
said himself, ‘“‘ Nothing will be of us. There will be another ezar 
after the Bolsheviki. But a legend will remain in Russia after us.” 

But now, these days, all say Russia is in fault. I wrote to your 
embassy in Russia that if you would be so good as to give us some 
support (from 50,000 good soldiers of your armies) the Bolsheviki 
would be overthrown. Yet I got no answer. 

Meanwhile in Siberia, and over all Russia. the criminals were set 
at liberty, and after the Brest-Litovsk peace we got in Moscow two 
mighty rulers, Lenine, and Gen. Mirbach from Prussia. He was 
there, and he was all over Russia. He asked to get all the German 
and Magyar prisoners to be gathered and armed, to make new troops 
against Russia. He asked, too, to disarm at once the Czecho-Slovaks, 
who forced their way to Vladivostok to get to France. Lenine obeyed 
these orders and sent troops to do it. The Czecho-Slovaks had no 
more desire to remain in Russia. They wished to go te France. Rus- 
sia, after the Brest-Litovsk peace, could not use their forces, so that 
they tried to get to Vladivostok, and their little arr 80.000 troops 


were dispersed over the Volga and away about Siberia. Mirbach 
understood that this was so much good for those golliess to 2! fo 
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France and come back against Germany, so he ga 
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disarm them. The first troops, who were nearest to Moscow, were 
disarmed. Yet they left some arms with them. Then Mirbach 
ordered to disarm them all—every Czecho-Slovak soldier. 

Then came some Red Guards from the part of the Bolsheviki out 
of Moscow, with some officers, and they asked the Czecho-Slovaks to 
be disarmed. The Czecho-Slovaks understood that if disarmed they 
would be as prisoners and left in Siberia, and that Mirbach would 
make of them all he wished; so they decided not to go to Siberia and 
not to be disarmed, but to turn toward the west, and they began to 
fight—these gallant soldiers. 

First, they took the town of Nicolaievsk, and then Omsk and then 
‘Tobolsk. 

All the time Lenine and Trotsky and all the so-called Bolsheviki 
were entertained and given support from Germany by the German 
Kaiser and his Government. J do not know if the German people 
were in this complot. Certainly German soldiers, many of them, 
were. for they would make show of their brotherhood to our soldiers. 

After disorder grew, after all our factories and mills were de- 
stroyed in Moscow and Petrograd, all our depots and supplies which 
had been provided by our zemstvo, by Kerensky’s government, all that 
was given to the Germans. The Bolsheviki could not oppose in any 
wav. They were quite dependent on the German Government and 
Mirbach and the other German generals, for we had no army. and he 
would have the support of the German Government. 

Senator Srerninc. Were German soldiers helping the Bolsheviki 
against the Czecho-Slovaks? 

“Mrs. Bresnxovsesya, Help them? Against the Czecho-Slovaks? 
Certainly. and the Czecho-Slovaks combated ytry well with the Ger- 
man people and the Magyars. They hated them, yes. Now they are 
entirely for themselves, and as they have their own republic, they 
would go back. Now Russia will be left quite alone. Yes; if we had 
our own forces; the Russian forces against the Bolsheviki. Wehad no 
organization to fight with them. The Bolsheviki grew and grew in 
forces. Idle men, who did not have any work, for al] the factories 
were shut. nolens volens became Bolshewiki, too, because there was 
nothing to eat. The industries were all gone. The factories were 
shut, and there was no material to work on and no desire to work on 
the part of the workers. They said all the bourgeois had to be over- 
thrown, and the workmen would work alone to make our industries. 
Not so many, but a few, of the Bolsheviki gave the example of giving 
the factories into the hands of the workmen. In one or two months it 
all was destroyed. Nobody worked, and they could not continue be- 
cause they were inexperienced in these matters. 

Our peasants alone are working in the villages. There is not any 
industry since then. For instance. take the coal mines; it is so easy 
to use them. But they could not use them. Yon must feel, vonrself, 
the need of the Russian people. J 

We ask you for everything. We ask you to give us paper, to give 
us scissor's, to give us matches, to give us clothes, to give us leather to 
make boots. We ask everything: not because we are so poor. but all 
our riches are under the ground. Russia is destroyed in industry and 
lusbandry. There is no industry at all. What we need is to have 
handicrafts in Russia, to have schools, and to spin and weave, and to 
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make boots; because we are naked. Iam ashamed to express myself 
that we are like mendicants now; that we must ask everything. ever 
things like this [indicating a penholder], but it is so. You know 
when you send your Red Cross you send your medicmes and every 
sort of necessity. If you came without your own medicines and other 
things, without your clothing, you would do nothing, because there is 
nothing to work with. : 

Also J assert that the Bolsheyiki destroyed Russia and divided it 
and corrupted the people of Russia. They turned loose on the peo- 
ple all the criminals that were out and in (he prisons. They are now 
with the Bolsheviki. They have never v soviet composed ofall tics at 
people. They are the refuse of our people in Russia. 

And now you ask, how does the people support sich conditions’ 
Dear me, our people supported for 300 years our despotism. and 
when 15 years ago I was here in America I was asked “Tf you 
despotism is so bad, why do you people stand it?” Our people are 
illiterate. Our people never had access to the government; never hac 
sense to deal with the political questions; never were permitted tc 
read papers where was stated the truth. Our people are like children 
There is a person here who has spent three years in Russia, anil he 
says to me, “Oh, yes; to understand the psychology of yor people 
one must understand the psychology of children.” They are good- 
hearted and openhearted, and they have confidence in everycne 
especially in those who after so many hundreds of eveles of repres- 
sion and poverty and suffering will promise them to have peace, as 
did the Bolshevik; to have bread. to have schools, to have everything 
They did believe it. Now. they do not believe anyone. But theie is 
nothing now to bave. And after that, I do not hope that any of ow 
allies will be so generous—I will say so bold—as to give us xrmed 
help. I do not hope. 

T see everybody is so much involyed with their own affairs and in- 
terests, that Russia is left alone. Yet the Russian people would be 
raised up by those who would give them help, who would give them 
tokens of their friendship not only with words and not only with 
promises, but with real help; to secure our railroads, for instance; tc 
have for ns school books; to have for us merchandise and several sorts 
of machines; for ovr peasants began to be accustomed to heve 
machines out of Germany and out of America. Now, we have none 
at all. All that we had before is used up, now. For five yerrs we 
have not been working for ourselves; for five years. three years with 
Germany and now two vears in civil war. Lenine and Trotsky prom- 
ised to make peace and to have peace in Russia, avd after their meace 
with the Germans in Brest-Litovsk they said.‘ We will reconstruct 
Russia “: and when German troops came into west Russian, and made 
every sort of disorder, then Trotsky exclaimed, * We shall have a 
crusade against Germany: ” yet in two weeks Lenize made a :lecla- 
ration, “ We are not so foolish as to begin again to make war with 
somebody, for certainly otherwise our efforts to deepen and deepen 
the revolution would fail,” and instead of beginning to make war 
with the German people. they began to make civil war in Russia; 
and instead of having one front, between Russia and Germany. we 
have now, I will not say five, but I will say hundreds of fronts all 
over Russia, for everywhere we have gangs and bands. Now, the 
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people, being starving, being naked, they will go and serve Trotsky 
or any leader or any general, who will make them brigands. Here 
they turn around, and with Germans, and others, prisoners of Russia, 
all Russia is robbed, and all Russia has nothing now, and all Russia 
will fight, perhaps, for many years among themselves, before they 
get out of this boiling pot, and will find out an issue for themselves. 

1 will not say anybody is in fault. no; but we are left alone. and 
we do not now hope to get any support from any side. It will be 
very hard for us to fight in our own country for five, six, I do not 
know how many years, before we begin to be reasonable and strong- 
minded. and understand our own interests. 

Yes, the people is depressed, morally and spiritually depressed ; and 
it is not so fresh, you know, not at all. Depressed, the people is. And 
now bolsheyism will not be finished in Russia so soon, for we see now 
that it spreads more and more around Russia. When I was talking 
to one member of our elected government, Gen. Boldoreff, he said, 
“See. in some years we are going to give help and restore order in 
Europe.” Certainly, Russia shall help herself, and have rest ani 
order, and then it is quite sure that this venom of Bolshevism will die 
out. You in America, you mix together Bolshevism and socialism. I 
have been a socialist for 50 years, and I wished to get my people free, 
and have all political rights in Russia; and when two years ago we 
got them, then I would say to myself, * Now we will construct. an 
not destroy. We will construct: we will raise our people and buil 
and construct and create, to make a beautiful place out of Russia.” 
And the Bolsheviki are now saying, * We must destroy, and destroy, 
and destroy.” 

T have a letter from one of my young partners who brought his 
vife from Petrograd to Vladivostok. Everywhere where the Bolshe- 
viki are, there are no intelligent people; there is no intelligence; al 
killed or hidden, for they destroyed not only our factorics and our 
mill-. and not only our schools, but they destroyed, they killed, all the 
intelligent people, the best professors, the best professional men, the 
best men we had in Russia, hundreds of them: and [ myself was 
hidden for two months in Petrograd, and for six months in Moscow 
before T left it. Thousands of old socialists, revolutionists, are killed 
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Bresunovsxaya. Oh, dear me! I was illegal in Russia. I 
have friends who hid me. I expected to live in Russia, in this part 
where there are not Bolsheviki, and to work with my peasants. Our 
peasants are evervwhere; and every peasant is xo tired of the Bol- 
shevism that he only says. If only some good people would come and 
rescue us!” Very oiten I have said, “ For shame! You ask help of 
them, and you ask the American people. Why do you not help your- 
selves?” “ Oh, we are so tired; and we are disarmed.” You see, the 
German Government was so clever, had so much foresight: and all 
our soldiers who were discharged were disarmed before this coup 
état. 

Senator Srerimnc. So that the pea-ants had no arms? 

Mrs. Bresiwoyskaya. No srnis, ro powder, They were without 
any arms. And the Polsheviki have all things. 
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I will finish my speech by repeating what I have said, if you 
Americans could help us and aid us to have in Russia a national con- 
stituent assembly, it would appease all the people. When it is said 
that you Americans do not know how you can act, it is not essential, to 
my mind. You could act; and in Russia you can not understand how 
it is. It is quite simple. We are an original people, perhaps; 
but we need what all other people need. We need order; we need to 
work; we need political freedom; we need all that is due to every free 
nationality; a quite democratic government; not, as they claim, any 
Lenine and Trotsky, but a government elected by the people. 

We must have good transportation. We have now none. Also, we 
must have schools. 

Maj. Humes. Which government treated the people of Russia the 
best, the old régime government or the Trotsky-Lenine government? 

Mrs. Bresuxovsxaya. Ah, perhaps many people are now, espe- 
cially among the peasants, calling for the Czar again. They were 
denied paper and newspapers and education, but they could work; 
and that is now impossible. Everywhere we have fighting fronts, and 
everywhere the people are persecuted, and everywhere we have sov- 
iets, and the soviets are composed of people sent out from Petrograd 
and Moscow, that rule the district. Certainly the mindful would 
never have a tsar again; never, never! Even the most of the 
people never would have him.again; and we will fight until we have 
a democratic government. But when we compare this view with the 
conditions under Lenine and Trotsky, if it would endure twenty 
years, for instance, Russia would be dead. The people would be kept 
corrupted. 

Senator Netson. Do you believe that Lenine and Trotsky were the 
tools of Germany ? 

Mrs. Brrsuxovsxara. I do not believe it; I am sure of it, sir. 

Senator Nezson. Do you believe that they received Gerrnan money? 

Mrs. Brrsnkoysxaya. Yes. They also make this paper money and 
flood Russia with it. Every pood of our rye bread now costs 500 or 
600 rubles. 

Senator Nezson. Do you believe that the bolshevik government of 
Lenine and Trotsky is a tyranny and a danger and a menace to 
Russia? 

Mrs. BresuxovsKara. Itis. But more than a danger, it is destroy- 
ing Russia. It is on the verge of being quite destroyed. 

Senator Netson. Do you believe that this government will be de- 
tructive of the liberties of the Russian people? 

Mrs. Bresuxovskays. Already we have no liberty in Russia. No 
newspapers except the bolshevik newspapers are permitted, sir, and 
therefore you read only bolshevik newspapers. There are no universi- 
ties, no colleges, and no schools. All of them are shut. Certainly 
Russia will struggle and will shed her own blood for many, many 
years to become free. We have no freedom in Russia. 

Senator Nexson. Is this government by Lenine and Trotsky worse 
for the Russian people than even the bad government of the Czar? 

Mrs. Bresaxovsrays. What a question do you ask, sir! I, for in- 
stance, would suffer for twenty years not to have a czar; but simple 
people who work for their bread would certainly prefer a czar to 
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Trotsky and Lenine. I can not believe that 180,000,000 people 
would have to suffer and struggle without any peace. It is impossible, 
Tt will be finished. And if neieue will have a czar, if Russia will 
have dictators, if Russia will have bolsheviki, it will be the fault of 
our allies, because they do not help us. 

Senator Nerson. What is the feeling of the Russian peasants to- 
wards the bolshevik government? How do you stand with reference 
to it? 

Mrs. Bresiuxovsnaya. They are all against the bolsheviki. When 
the bolsheviki come to the village and ask for bread and grain and po- 
tatoes and meat. they fight with them. They fight with sticks against 
them. They will not be robbed. They have been robbed by German 
troops and robbed by the bolshevik troops, and robbed by Magyar 
troops. The bolsheviki consider the peasants bourgeois if they havea 
cow, some grain, and some potatoes. Only proletariat, only those who 
have nothing at all, can go about Russia and rob everyone. We have 
no banks, we have no stores or shops, we have no ships, we have 
nothing now, and we have thousands and thousands of people without 
work, who join the troops and go all over Russia. 

Senator Srertinc. I would like to ask what you think of the 
withdrawal of the allied forces from Russia—the French, British, 
and American troops, that were there? 

Mrs. Bresuxovskaya. You ask only about the American troops! 

Senator Srertine. All allied troops. 

Mrs. Brusuxovsnaya. I shall be frank and say that the French 
and British troops, especially the British troops in Omsk, were in 
fault for the last coup d'état. Certainly if they had not had those 
troops they would not have made us appoint dictators instead of 
electing people. 

Senator Srertinc. I do not quite understand. 

Mrs. BresuxovsKara. The French and British troops in Omsk are 
responsible for the coup d’etat which put a dictator in in place of an 
elected assembly, and of course we are not in favor of such kind of 
troops. 

Senator Srurtine. But aside from that, do you think the presence 
of allied troops, American, French, and British, aside from the cir- 
cumstance that you name, would be helpful to Russia? 

Mrs. BresukoysKaya. If they should fight with us against the 
bolshevild they would aid us, but when they leave the bolsheviki 
to do what they wish to do, it will not help us. Russia has no arms, 
no munitions, nothing, and the allied forces are too few; 1,000 
British, 2,000 French, and 1,000 Italians. Already our neighbors, 
the Japanese, are sending in their troops, and instead of having in 
Russia the American intervention, American aid, we will have the 
intervention of Japanese troops, with very selfish intentions. And 
perhaps some dictator will be able to use them to give the whole of 
Siberia to the Japanese people and to keep Russia for some years 
more in civil war. I assure you, sir, there will be a time when the 
Japanese and German people will have an alliance; and certainly 
the first who will suffer will be Russia. You will not help us unless 
you keep out such invaders as the Japanese, and help us to get rid 
of the criminals such as the Bolsheviki. Of that I am sure. 
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Senator Srertin¢. Do you think a sufficient allied force in Russie 
would help to restore the constituent assembly to power and give 
you a democratic government? 

Mrs. Bresaxovsxaya. Not only a large force of troops would help 
but if committees would come to Russia and ask to have an assembly 
formed in Russia, it would help. If you had come to our help ¢ 
year ago, perhaps 20,000 of your troops would have been sufficient 
Now it will take 50,000; not less and perhaps more. Fifty thousanc 
armed troops that would fight would help us to reestablish the con 
stituent assembly. 

Senator Srertinc. Do you think, Madame, that an army of 15,00( 
or 20,000 allied troops would have prevented the establishment of ¢ 
Bolshevik government in Moscow? 

Mrs. Bresuxovskaya. I am sure of it. Even yesterday a Czecho 
Slovak said to me that if they were not supported they could not hol« 
out; they could not fight alone. The Russian people have no arm 
and the Bolsheviki would be sure to get through into Ukrainia, anc 
with the aid of the German troops they would go straight throug] 
the country. When you ask how many troops would be needed, i 
depends. If you put a million troops in a place and they did noth 
ing, they would not be as good as 50,000 troops who could fight. I 
yen get 50,000 troops that will fight, that will be enough. 

Senator Stertinc. Do you think such troops would be welcome 
by all but the Bolsheviki? 

Mrs, Bresnxoysxaya. Certainly, if they 
They are crying, “Save us. Come and def 
can not exist. There is no work in Russia.” 

Senator Stertinc. Suppose this Bolshevik rule goes on, and as : 
result of Bolshevik rule there is disorder and chaos in Russia, will i 
not lead eventually to the domination of Russia by Germany ? 

Mrs. Bresoxovsxara. Certainly. 

Senator Srertine. You think it would?! 

Mrs. Bresnxovsxara. If Bolshevik rule continues, Japan and Ger 
many will cut Russia into pieces. That is quite plain, for havin; 
no forces to fight against them, and always occupied with her in 
terior disorders, certainly those two neighbors will come in and mak 
of Russia their own colonies. The Japanese have already begun t: 
make them. They already have bought houses and materials ani 
goods in the east of Siberia, and have openly confessed that it is t 
their interest to have Siberia in their hands, to keep for themselves 
and they say, “ We can not permit anyone, including the America 
people, to ask us to take a subordinate position.” 

Senator Srrrtie. Is there any possibility of America helping in 
dustrially as Jong as the Bolsheviki rule? ; 

Mrs. Bresuxovsxaya. While the Bolsheviki rule? Would you as 
us to sit at the table with criminals and deal with them? If all Rus 
sia is destroyed, and all the people shot or hung, it means nothin; 
to them. All they want is to sit and rule, after they have corrupte: 
our people, corrupted our soldiers, and corrupted our sailors an: 
corrupted onr workers. Only peasants they could not corrupt, be 
cause in every village there are only a very few Bolsheviki. 

Senator Stertinc. And on that question you feel that you can no 
treat or deal with the Bolsheviki? 


sked for them a year age 
t the Bolsheviki, for w 
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Mis. Bresuxovskays. Certainly not; not when they deceive every- 
body and destroy everyone, especially honest people. Honest and in- 
telligent people are destroyed in Russia. I say to you that for the 
head of Kerensky they promised 100,000 rubles—only to have his 
head. 

Senator Sreruixe. Madam, have you read the appeal of the Rus- 
sian Economic League to the people of America in regard to the 
withdrawal of American forces from Russia? 

Mrs. Bresrovsx.iya, No, I have not. 

Senator Srerxine. It is an appeal by five or six whose names I do 
not now recall. 

Mrs. BresuxovsKay.s. I do not remember. I read. sir, two months 
ago that your good President wanted to give from your American 
bank $5,000,000 to aid commerce between America and Russia and 
Russian corporations and people. That is very well. But I ask you 
what will be the use of this proposition if we have already Ameri- 
can goods in Vladivostok, many millions of tons, and we can not 
move them, and speculators get hold of them and hold them for 
high pr and they can not move them because there are no rail- 
ways! Sugar costs 20 rubles in Kharbin, and they sell it for 800 
rubles in Omsk. It is impossible to get goods from that place. We 
have no sugar. To-day: some lady asked me why we had no sugar. 
A short time ago we had no grain, and we had no oil—no kerosene 
cil. We have no bread. There is some bread in the villages, but in 
Moscow there is not. Neither is there any in Petrograd. They have 
no grain. All of our provinces are depending one upon another, and 
will have to do so until we have railroads and communication on the 
rivers. Until thén we will always be depending upon one another. 
All improvements in husbandry and in agriculture have been stopped, 
and any improvements in industry have been stopped. We have none 
now. 

Bolshevists got their principles mainly from the socialists, and 
misused them. Instead of creating in Russia they began to destroy 
and overthrow what was done until now. 

I am surprised that you, who are so clever and so mighty, you do 
not go and see yourselves what has happened to Russia. But do not 
see only the Bolsheviki, in some towns, but go through all towns and 
ask our people and our workmen what is their idea. Russia is 12,000 
miles long and 6,000 miles broad, and it can not be known by any 
except those that spend all their lives, as to what is there, what 
is their people, and what is their country, and what are their suffer- 
ings, and what are their needs. For 25 years I had to learn and for 
50 years to struggle against every evil and every misfortune which 
our people suffered. 

Senator Srertixc. To what extent, madam, are there soviet. gov- 
ernments in Siberia? 

Mrs. Bresxovsrara. There are none. Perhaps somewhere there 
are, but I do not know of any in Siberia. 

Senator Srertivc. In European Russia are there any soviet gov- 
ernments that are not controlled by the Bolshevik element? 

Mrs. Bresuxovsrara. Every soviet government now springs up 
controlled by brigands. like bubbles out of the water. 
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Senator Srerrinc. They do not have to be residents of the town o 
district in order to become members of the soviet? 

Mis. Brrsnxoyskaya, Now, they come with guns and take posses 
sicn of the soviets. If the Russian people could have been organizec 
they would have overthrown the Bolsheviki and the soviets long age 
But there has been a collapse of forees, a collapse of spirit, and w 
can not recuse our people. They have suffered all through the cen 
turies, as serfs under a despotic government, and now in this terribl 
war they have suffered much. Many mothers had six boys at th 
front. They are quite ignorant of their country. The people in th 
provinces have no conception of what is going on around them 
Every peasant knows only his village, his district, and nothing more 
Yet we will work, and we will learn, and some day we will be ; 
streng, religions people. We are religious. 

Maj. Humms. Is there a greater amount of crops planted unde 
Bolshevik rule than under the old régime? 

Mrs. Bresxovskiya. Planting is diminishing. The landlords ar 
not so bold to risk, and the peasants are not so sure the land will b 
for them, and therefore they will not even attempt to cultivate mucl 
land, and without herses they can not, so the planting diminishe 
and diminishes. We have not exported any grain for five years. Al 
was left in Russia. Nevertheless they are quite near starvation 
What does it mean? It means that for instance in many province 
the peasants are hiding their grain. They will not sell it into th 
towns. They are always saying, “ Give us goods. Give us machinery 
wares and goods, sugar and tea, all we need, aud we will sell you ou 
grain. Otherwise, you give us some paper money, and what shall w 
do with it? Nothing at all.” And they think, too, that they must sel 
at the price fixed by the Bolsheviki where there are Bolsheviki, anc 
this price is not high; but when they ‘want to get anything in town— 
to luy anything else—they must pay for a pound of sugar 40 rubles 
Therefore they will not sell their grain to the Bolsheviki, anc 
brigands are going over Russia and robbing them, so that they ar 
hiding their grain in the ground—making great holes in the grounc 
and putting the grain in—and much of the grain is rotting. All ove 
Russia it is destroy, and destroy. There is no order. no industry 
and no work. : 

Senator Srerrixs. Do you have any idea, madam, how mam 
people have been killed by the Bolsheviki? Has there been any esti 
nate made ? ' 

Mis. BrespxovsKara. It is said that the war against the German 
took only half of those who are killed now. Twice as much as wi 
had in easnalties during the war have been killed by the Bolsheviki 
Tt is not imaginable to you. They shoot, for instance, thousands anc 
thoncands of them at once. Every man and every woman who i: 
against them, as they believe, is shot cr hanged. 

“Senator Overarax. How many people have fied the territory or 
account of this terrorism? 

Mrs. BersuxovsKaya. All the provinces are overflowed with refu 
gees. There are refugees in every town nov, and we have committee: 
for refugees. They come out of the towns quite naked. They com« 
im during the night, women with children, and old women, and many 
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of them come from the towns quite naked. And of sickness, there is 
typhus everywhere. 

Senator Worcorr. Do you know of any agents who are spreading 
the Bolshevik propaganda in this country? 

Mrs. Brestrkoyskaya. T have heard of them. I have heard that 
you have 3,000,000 Russian Bolshevik refrgees. Perhaps it is not 
quite so much. But I am sure that all the Bolsheviki, all these 
criminals who are making propaganda in Russia, will make the same 
propaganda everywhere. They will not work, but they always have 
means to put out this propaganda. Here in America your democ- 
racy could be so well organized against Bolshevism. I am sure there 
is liberty of association here, of assembly, of unions, and so we 
socialists hoped to have such an organization in Russia during the 
first three or fonr months after the revolution; but until now man- 
kind has many bad instincts, it is true; and when one comes to the 
poor people and demonstrates his worst side of nature. certainly they 
will find things pretty bad. And so it was in Russia. But I am 
glad to say that all the Russian people are not corrupted. Yet it is 
quite enough to have some 100,000 of such corrupted people. to bring 
misfortune over the whole country. It is quite enough. We have no 
navy, we have no factories, we have no guns, we have no transporta- 
tion. All of those which we had the Bolsheviki have sold to the 
German people. When I spent six months in hiding in Moscow, every 
day there was a train going to Orsba, a town down near Germany. 
Every day they sent down cars loaded with goods from Moscow to 
Germany. Every day goods were carried out. So that our national 
riches, our best art productions, and all of that, has gone to Germany. 
All of that they sent to Germany and nothing was left for the people. 
Ask anybody if the organization of the Bolsheviki is for the welfare 
of our people. and nobody will answer you that it is. We have no 
schools, no colleges, no universities. You will read in the papers that 
everybody is working and learning. But the fact is that there are 
no factories, no mills. nor anything. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ROGERS SMITH. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Maj. Homes. Mr. Smith, where do you live? 

My. Sxarn. Brooklyn. N. Y., at present. 

Maj. Humes. What is your business? What are you connected 
with? 

Mr. Surrx. The National City Bank. 

Maj. Hewes. Were vou connected with the National City Bank 
in Petrograd? 

Mr. Surrn. I was. 

Maj. Humes. When did von leave Petrograd? 

Mr. Ssnrx. September 2. 

Senator Woncorr. What vear? 

Mr. Surrx. 1918. 

Maj. Hewes. In September, 1918? 

Mr. Sarre. Yes, 

Senator Overaran. Did you come away with this American colony 

Mr. Suirx. Yes. I came ont with Mr. Lee’s party. 
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Senator Overmay. Why did you leave there? 

Mr, Sara. Why, the ‘American consul, Mr. Poole, had received 
word from the Government to get all the Americans out, and we 
took the opportunity to get out. Conditions were certainly get- 
ting worse and there was no good in our remaining. 

Maj. ‘Humes. Mr. Smith, will you just describe in your own 
way the condition of affairs as you found them in such parts of 
Russia us you visited, commencing with the November revolution 
tet events leading up to that revolution, through to the time you 
le 

Mr. Smiru. J came in there in Jue, 1917, in the early part of 
June, aul was present at the time the Bolshev iki in July first tried 
to take power and were put down by Kerensky, who brought up 
forces from the front. I was there during the summer, and at the 
time when the Bolsheviki were finally snecessftl, when IKerensky 
was forced to flee. They had the provisional government in the 
Winter Pz is, the ministers—and the final taking of the 
Winter Palace took place in the early morning, and the following 
morning we saw prisoners being led out by these sailors from 
Kronstadt, after the Bolsheviki were in full control of the city. 

Maj. Huuss. What were they leading the prisoners out for? 

Mr. Sari. When they had gathered them in the palace, they 
brought the ministers over to the fortress of Sts. Peter and Paul, 
The Bolsheviki had re: lly obtained control then. They had this big 
pregram—land, peace, and bread for everybody—and they brought 
over all the troops in Petrograd, the soldi that were’ stationed 
there, to heip them. Of course it was really started }y the worknien 
of the factories, and they had managed to convert the soldiers gar- 
risoned in Petrograd to their ideals, with this platform. 

Maj. Humes. Now, what was that platform? 

Mr. Sanrn. Land, peace. and bread. Peace with Germany, land 
for everybody—the peasants—and bread. I do not think that any of 
this has really been successful. It is quite evident. 

Senator Overwan. Did they get bread and peace? 

Mr. Sanrn. They haven’t much bread. They give bread to those 
that work. Those that were against them they did not permit to 
have bread. 

Senator Overman. Did they divide up the land among the people? 

Mr. Sarre. They did not exactly divide it, or at least there was nc 
special plan of division. They simply took it. If a man next door 
had any more land than they had. they would simply take it. There 
was constant strife, as far as T could determine. And as soon as one 
got a little more land than his neighbors, he was declared to be bour- 

eois. 

Senator Wotcorr. It went up and down all the time? 

Mr. Suirt. Yes; constantly. 

Senator Woncorr. If a man got up, the penalty was that he had ta 
go down again? 

Mr. Sarrn. Yes. , 

The food conditions were getting terrible in Petrograd, especially 
in February, 1918. In addition to that. the Germans were within 
50 miles of the city. No one could tell whether they could get up 
there or not. Contradictory reports were printed in the newspapers. 
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In fact the Bolsheviki themselves did not know. They were com- 
ing so near that people were getting out of town. A German 
commission took real control of the city. The troops, of course, 
never entered, as is well known. At the time Mr. Treadwell, Mr, 
Brown, Mr. Stephens, Mr. Welsh, and several others, the last Ameri- 
cans in Petrograd, it was said, evacuated on March 19, Mv. Treadwell 
went to the bureau where they are supposed to get passports— 

Senator Worcorr. That was when? 

Mr. Ssarx. March 19, 1918. He was unable to make himself 
understood in English or Russian. The clerk spoke only German. 
They got on the train, and in the station the train was held there for 
some time. The usual thing is for the commissar of railroads tu 
come through and collect the passports. The commissar came 
through and he looked into the apartment in which these men were, 
and he said in broken English, “ Well. boys, are you going to take a 
little trip?” This man was named Shatoff. He was known by Mr. 
Brown. He was a Jew from the East Side of New York. 

Senator Nerson. What was his other name? 

Mr. Ssrx. That is the only name I know. 

Senator Nerson. What was his official position ? 

Mr. Saaru. The commissar of the Nicolai Railroad—the chief 
commissar. 

Senator Netson. He was a Hebrew from the East Side of New 
York? 

Mr. Syrx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wotcorr. As the commissar of that railroad, what were 
his duties? Was he what we call a superintendent of the railroad? 

Mr. Sarn. No; he was supposedly the Government control officer 
appointed for the railroad. He had no knowledge of the technique 
of the railroad, or anything of that sort. It was up to him to con- 
trol more or less the operation of the railroad. 

Senator Woxcorr. Was it a large railroad system, or just a little 
short line? 

Mr. Sarr. It is the line between Moscow and Petrograd. 

Senator Woxcorr. A very important line, is it? 

Mr. Sanrx. It is the best operated line in the country at this 
present time. 

ae Srertinc. What had this man’s business been in New 
York? 

Mr. Surru. I do not know what he did. We did not get any per- 
sonal history from him. Mr. Brown can tell you if you get in 
touch with him. 

Senator Nuxson. Could he talk English? 

Mr. Satrrx. Perfectly. 

Senator Overman. Continue with what you were about to say when 
you were interrupted. 

Mr. Satrra. He collected the passports. and went through the train. 
and later came back and said,“ Well, boys, I am afraid you will have to 
stay in Berlin to-night; you can not go over to Brooklyn to-night.” 1 
said, “ What is the matter”? He said, “There are only about five or 
six passports of the people on the train that are in order.” That was 
his announcement at that time. We were moved partly out in the 
yard, and held up for a long time, but finally the train did actually 
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go through. That was a little incident that I wanted to bring in. 
Ihave noticed several inquiries here before as to whether Jews are in 
control of the Government, or in the government. That is the only 
incident I directly know of. 

Senator Overman. Did you see any other East-side men over there? 

Mr. Suxri. I saw no other men from New York, or from America, 
myself. I have heard many stories, but I do not remember them. I 
have heard plenty of stories, and I have seen plenty of Jews in the 
government. The man that arrested us on December 26, 1917, the 
man in command of the party, was a red-headed Jew, a Russian Jew. 

Maj. Humes. You say arrested. Do you mean at the time they 
undertook to take over, or did take over, the National City Bank? 

Mr. Suir. Yes; when they took over all the banks. 

Senator Nerson. Did they take over your bank? 

Mr. Suiru. They did not take it over in the way they did the 
others. On the morning when they were to take over all the banks, 
they sent a squad of soldiers down, and the chap in command who 
entered the bank said we were all arrested, that the bank was arrested 
and belonged to the people. The manager and the assistants con- 
ducted negotiations with this man who was sent down there, and got 
him so confused that he did not know just what his orders were, and 
we telephoned quite a lot. Finally we succeeded in getting him to. 
take the manager and the secretary to the State bank of Russia to 
see the chief commissar of finances, and the man in charge up there 
took them under arrest. They went up to the State bank. 

Senator Oversran. Did this fellow speak English? 

Mr. Surru. No; aot this one that camein. He was quite Russian. 
They went up to the State bank and wished to enter the offices of the 
chief commissar up there. There was a hig line of people waiting, 
and they started to go in ahead of the line, and the people all ex- 
claimed, “ No; go down at the end of line.” They said, “ We are ar- 
rested.” They said, “ That does not make any difference; go down 
to the end of the line.” 

They finally saw this chief commissar, and after considerable nego- 
tiations, we arranged that they should not put a commissar, that is a 
special commissar, in charge of our bank; that we would be permitted 
to go on revising our boeks and getting them in crder, and taking 
care of our clients, under certain provisions. 

After five days they withdrew the guards. Onr only commissar 
was the chief commissar of the State bank at Petrograd. Of course, 
he was not in the bank, nor did he directly contre! us. We agreed to 
abide by their decrees, that is, in the matter of paying out certain 
sums of inoney. It was not only our own best policy, but it fitted 
very well, under the circumstances, to agree to da that. 

Senator Overman. How much did they let you pay? 

Mr. Sure. They allowed us to pay 150 rubles a week to Russians 
and foreigners, with the exception of Americans. There was no 
special exemption, but we were allowed to pay 500 rubles a day. 

Senator Overman. How much did they tax you? 

Mr. Surru. They did not tax us anything. 

Senator Srmrrmc. That meant to pay out on deposits? 

Mr. Sarrn. Y the depositors could draw that quar 
money each day; and as 1 said, they withdrew the soldiers, and we 
were never bothered with them again in the bank. 
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Senator Srerrixc. What reason was given for restricting the pay- 
ments out on deposits? 

Mr, Surrx. Lack of currency; and at the same time, they had not 
settled on the policy as to just what they were going to do. They 
wanted to see that nobody drew out a large amount of money and 
used it for counter-revolutionary purposes to hurt the government, 
which was a very good reason. The currency stringency had existed 
for a long time before that. 

Maj. iumes. Did you have any way to pay out money except by 
currency ? 

Mr. Suira. We could issue a check on the State Bank, and then 
it was up to the depositor to receive that check and try to get the 
currency. 

Maj. Humes. Was there any specie passing current at that time/ 

Mr. Sarru. Nothing at all. 

Maj. Hrues. Was it ever possible for anybody to get specie instead 
of paper money? . 

Ate Sours. The current rate, when I first came to Russia, was 
10 rubles for 1 gold ruble. Of course, there were no gold rubles, but 
5 or 10 rubles in gold amounted to 50 or 100 rubles in paper. 

Senator Srertixc. Is that true now? 

My. Surtrx. With gold? 

Senator Srerumc. Yes. 

Mr. Suirn. Yes. sir. 

Senator Srertrxc, There is a very great scarcity? 

Mr. Suivi. Very great: yes. indeed. I did not see any gold in 
Russia in a great many days 

Another very interesting thing was what they called the revision 
of the safes and safe deposit vaults. The way they acted is rather 
amusing. The Bolsheviks declared that all the property which was 
in the vaults of the banks—that is, the safe-deposit yarIts—should he 
confiscated; that is. all the property. such as gold and silver, and 
things of value of that sort. 

Maj. Humes. Securities? 

My. Surru. Securities were exempt. Only gold and silver; and, 
of course, coins. It was necessary, however, for everybody to ap- 
pear there, who had a safe, and open it in*their presence, and they 
would examine everything in it, and take away what they felt they 
were going to confiscate, giving a statenient showing that they had 
taken it. but no promise to pay or return it. It was a rather 
touching sight. Fortunately we had no gold or anything of value 
in these safes. We had securities, that was all, and they could not 
confiscate them. 

Senator Nexson. Did they levy any tribute in any form on your 
bank? 

Mr. Surrn. Never. 

Senator Overmay. On the other banks, did they? 

Mr. Santa. They did not levy any tribute on the other banks. 
They nationalized them. 

Senator Netson. That is, they took possession of them and ran 
them themselves? 

Mr. Suirn. Yes, they ran them to a certain extent. 
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Maj. Homes. Did they subsequently take possession of your bank? 

Mr. Smirn. No, they did not take possession of it. They told us to 
evacuate our bank. We were in Vologda at that time. We were 
forced to evacuate fron Petrograd and go to Vologda. 

Maj. Humes. Did you take the bank with you? 

My. Surru. We took the bank to Vologda. 

Maj. Humes. Was the bank afterwards taken over, too—the Peo- 
ple’s Bank? 

Mr. Smrra. Never. 

Maj. Homes. What is the state of the bank now? 

Mr. Sairx. It is just closed. 

Senator Nerson. You took it over to Vologda? 

Mr. Sara. We moved out to Vologda, because of the food crisis 
and the imminence of a German invasion. We really never believed 
the Germans were coming into Petrograd, because we could not see 
how they would dare do it. Further than that, they did not have the 
force to run the city; it was too enormous a task, and it would be 
-no advantage to them to have the city, except for political purposes 
for their own people, to say that they had captured Petrograd. 

Maj. Humes. What was the extent of your deposits when you 
closed the bank, approximately ? 

Mr. Surra. The deposits would amount to, including valuables— 
you mean securities and so on? 

Maj. Humes. Yes. 

Mr. Sartre. About 300,000,000 rubles. 

Senator Overman. Was there a reign of terrorism while you were 
there? 

Mr. Sura. The only terrorism J could testify to was the searches. 
Everybody was in constant fear of search. 

Maj. Huss. They were in fear of search. Were they actually 
searched ? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes; plenty of them. I was awakened one morning 
abont 4 o’clock by a loud pounding on the door, and, of course, 
the rumor had gone around that they were going to make searches; 
that was in Vologda in July, 1918. 

Senator Nerson. After you moved your bank there? 

Mr. Sarrn. Yes; this was where I was living. I heard this pound- 
ing on the door, and went over to the curtain and looked out to. see 
what it was, and I saw another Jew with three soldiers—armed sol- 
diers—pounding on the door of the upper part of the house. There 
is a stairway leading to the second story, something like a Washing- 
ton flat. Finally they were admitted. and we heard all kinds of 
rumblings and poundings upstairs. In the course of an hour or two 
they went away. They had taken away all supplies of provisions. 
They did not search the lower part of the house. In the lower 
part lived the president of the local soviet of the Bolsheviki. That 
was probably the reason. But similar searches went on that night. 
I know of 20 actual searches. There may have been a great den] more 
that same night. They went across the street and searched, and took 
60.000 rubles away from a man, and all his silverware. 

Senator Strertine. Were the searches that were made searches for 
money and valuables? 
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Mr. Ssurn. Principally for food. but they took anything they 
could find. It was the commission against counter-revolution, specu- 
lation, sabotage. etcetera, eteetera. 

Senator Netson. Did they take possession of buildings? 

Mr. Surrn. Yes: they requisitioned buildings wherever necessary, 

Senator Netson, And they requisitioned private houses? 

Mr. Surru. Yes. 

Senator Nrrson. And turned the people out? 

Mr. Suitn. Yes. 

Senator Netson. And put their own people in? 

Mr. Surry. Yes; that brings out a very interesting fact in rela- 
tion to the schools in Russia. Of course, 1t was in the summer time 
then, and the schools were not running, and there was no real neces- 
sity for keeping those buildings empty. They turned most of them 
in Vologda into barracks for the soldiers, and I heard that they had 
not decided whether they were going to open those schools or not in 
the fall. We left on the 5th of August, and we do net know what 
happened later. but everybody seemed to believe that the schools 
were really at an end. 

Maj. Humes. You went from Vologda to Moscow ? 

Mr. Surriu. From Vologda to Moscow. We arrived there at mid- 
night. Vologda was the first citv we had been in where there had 
been seeming peace, where we did not hear constant shooting of 
machine guns every night. There would be an occasional shot down 
near the station where a lot of hooligans, as they called them, con- 
gregated. 

censor Netson. That is on a branch of the Siberian Railroad, is 
it not? i 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. sir. When we got to Moscow the first exclama- 
tion we made was, “ We are back home again.” There was constant 
shooting of machine guns, and everything. 

We stayed in the Moscow station for several days. We had heard 
that the English and French had all been arrested, but the Americans 
had not been touehed ; but it was rumored that they might be, and we 
felt we would be on the safe side if we did not go into the city, so we 
arranged to get a cottage about 30 miles outside of Moscow, where all 
the boys went—the boys on the staff. There were some 20 people 
in the party at that time, who lived in this empty cottage. We had 
no beds or furniture of any sort, but slept on the boards. 

Senator Srerie. Speaking of the schools, if I may call your at- 
tention to them again, are you acquainted with the conduct of the 
schools prior to the time they were closed there? 

Mr. Smirs. Not very familiarly; no. 

Senator Srertimc. What kind of schools were they that were 
closed, common schools, graded sehools, or higher edueational schools. 

Mr. Swurx. The schools in Vologda which were occupied by the 
soldiery were of all sorts. There were children’s schools ee children 
of 8, 10, and 12 years of age, and then there were schools for young 
men and women, more or less equivalent to our high schools. But 
it is not significant that the schools were closed, because it was iD 
the summer time, in vacation time, and in Vologda the conditions 
were not as bad as they were in Petrograd or Moscow, by any means. 
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Bey of the old local authorities seemed to be holding high positions 
there. 

Senator Nerson. But the significant thing was that they were oc- 
cupied by the soldiers? : 

Mr. Sarre. Yes, sir; but that can be very well explained by the 
necessity. They had soldiers stationed there, and these buildings 
were empty, and not being nsed for many months. What I wish to 
point out is that it was the general opinion in the city, of the people 
I talked with, that the schools would net be reopened. The school- 
teachers who taught in these schools were trying to find out whbor 
they wonld be opened, and whether they would be able to secure their 
positions back again, and they never met with any actual assurance. 

Senator Srertrne. Were these Russian schools, so far as you know, 
open to all classes? 

Mr. Samra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srertine. There was no discrimination? 

Mr. Suir. There was no discrimination after the revolution. 

Senator Srertinc. Do you know as to whether prior to the revolu- 
tion there was discrimination or not? 

Mr. Suivi. I do not know definitely. but I understand there was 
discrimination against certain classes. 

Maj. Humes. What did you find in Moscow with reference to any 
terrorism or machine-gun firing? 

Mr. Surry. The machine-gun firing and the rifle shooting that vou 
heard there at that time, in August, 1918, yon could not trace to any 
definite contest between different parties.” It was more or less out- 
breaks in one quarter or another, private quarrels, the result possibly 
of forced searches where people resisted. There was no order, and 
no real police which was effective. They had police to a certain 
extent, they had militia, but vou could not call it an orderly city such 
as we have here. 

That brings up another interesting thing, if yon would like to 
hear about it. A man whom I knew quite well in Petrograd was 
forced, in order to earn money to get food, to join the Bolshevik 
searching parties. and in that way he made his living, These parties 
were promised three-quarters of the spoils when they would make 
searches for provisions, valuables, or whatever had been declared 
matter for confiscation by the government. These parties wonld re- 
ceive three quarters of the spoils. The other quarter supposedly went 
to the city; I do not know where it went. At any rate, this chap was 
in one of these parties, and was able to make a livelihood, and I guess 
made some money out of it. When we came back to Petrograd this 
last time, we inquired for him and found that he had been killed. 
We wanted to know how it happened—why he had been killed. He 
was out searching one night and they met another searching party in 
the same house, and they came to blows, and he was killed. 

Maj. Humes. How much loot does a man have to acquire before he 
becomes part of the bourgeois? 

Mr. Surri. I do not know. The only time that I had special ref- 
erence to that was in the case of the peasants. We were brought in 
touch with that when we were in this place outside of Moscow. 
There was a peasant there who in former days just had his little 
cottage and a small piece of land, and he had grown rich and suc- 
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cessful, and the other peasants were very jealous of him, and they 
insisted that he was a bourgeois. That isa Hsia expression. 

Maj. Humes. You say he had become rich. What was he worth? 
What do you mean by rich,.as riches go in Russia at this time? 

Mr. Svirxn. Well, it is very hard to tell. You can not get statistics 
of any sort in Russia. The man may haye had 50,000 rubles right 
in his back vard under the earth; but he had food, that was the main 
thing, and he was able to buy shoes and clothing. That indicated to 
his neighbors that he was wealthy. 

Maj. Humes. Then a man who had plenty to eat, plenty of food 
and clothing. was looked upon as wealthy. and he was in the bour- 
geois class that was to be discriminated against? 

Mr. Surra. Yes. 

Senator Worcorr. The possession of what we call necessaries here 
was an evidence to them of riches? 

Mr. Surru. Yes, indeed; inasmuch as a pair of shoes cost 400 
rubles, or $200 under the old exchange value. 

Senator Worcorr. Was that price a post-revolutionary price? 

Mr. Surrn. It is the price that was current when I left Russia, 
400 rubles in Moscow for a pair of shoes. 

Senator Woncorr. Was that after there had been a great flood of 
this printing-press money ? 

Mr. Sarrx. Yes, sir. It was due to the flood of money, and at 
the same time it was the constant shortage of shoes. There were no 
shoes coming in. The people who had a few stocks were selling out 
at enormous prices; but they were constantly getting down to the zero 
point where there is nothing left. 

I have heard in these questionings before us some question of the 
crop conditions. I know from talking to peasants and people in 
Vologda that they did not plan to plant any more in their own 
acreage than was sufficient for themselves, because they knew it would 
be confiscated. 

Senator Nerson. Is that a good farming country around Vologda? 

Mr. Sure. It is a dairy country—and vegetables. 

Senator Nexson. Ts it a prairie country or timber country? 

Mr. Suir. A timber country. There are a great many places 
that are quite open and taken care of under cultivation. That was 
especially trne in sections where the Bolsheviki were not in complete 
control. When we went ta Moscow, and came again from Moscow 
to Petrograd—when we went from Moscow over to Vologda and then 
back again to Petrograd—t noticed that the lands all along the rail- 
road were under cultivation, and wheat and rye flourishing, big 
crops. and I was very much surprised until I questioned some Rus- 
sians about it. and I was told that these were all Bolshevik farms. 
They were close to the railroad, which, of course, was under the 
control of the Bolshevik military officers in the different villages 
along the way. and they saw that the land was tilled and the crops 
raised. | suppose there was some understanding with the farmers 
whereby they would pay for any surplus. or see that they shoul be 
properly paid. 

Maj. Huues. They made a point of cultivating the land along the 
line of the railroad? 
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Mr. Surrx. That is all I could see, of course, and I wondered why 
it should be under cultivation, knowing the peasants were disinclined 
to raise crops. Of course, that is a very high section of the country, 
and is not a wheat country, and that does not indicate the conditions 
in the rest of Russia. 

Maj. Humes. Have you any idea how much gold and silver and 
currency was confiscated from the banks or from individuals? 

Mr. Smit. No figures were published. I can tell you only from 
rumor. 

Maj. Humes. Well, in banking circles, among the people that had 
some idea as to how much money there was—how much currency 
there was for business—can you give us some estimate of probably 
how much there was? 

Mr. Ssrrx. There was a train which took these valuables to the 
State Bank of Petrograd, that is the head office of the State Bank 
of all Russia—a train took the valuables, including gold, silver,'and 
securities, to Nijni Novgorod—and it was said that this train carried 
74,000,000,000 rubles’ worth of treasure. A great deal of that, of 
course, was stocks and bonds, and I can not tell the proportion of 
gold or silver or valuable coins of any sort in what was on the train, 
nor can I tell 

Senator Netson. Do you know the condition about that time of the 
Russian State Bank, how much gold reserves it had, and how much 
paper currency it had outstanding? 

fr. Sarre, I can not remember. I had the figures in Russia. 

Senator Netson. Well, approximately. 

Mr, Surru. I could not tell you. 

Senator Nerson. My recollection is that they were supposed to 
have had the equivalent of $400,000,000 in gold, and I have no idea 
how much paper currency. But whatever they had was taken away 
to Nijni Novgorod? 

Mr, Surru. Yes. That was the time they expected the Germans 
in Petrograd. 

Senator Netson. Do you know what became of it after it got to 
Nijni Novgorod? 

Mr. Surra. No, I do not. 

Senator Nevson. Did they take everything from the bank? 

Mr, Sarra. They did not take everything; that is, it has not' been 
proven that they took everything. 

Senator Netson. But they took the gold? 

Mr. Surrx, That is what I understand. There may be some left 
still in the bank. They may not have been able to get everything 
on the train. 

Senator Nerson. Were you in the country when the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk was entered into? 

Mr. Smitu. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. Is it not your understanding that the Germans 
got a good deal of gold at that time? ; 

Mr. Sura. It was a part of the treaty that they should receive a 
certain indemnity. A 

Senator Nerson. Yes; $200,000,000 of gold, it seems to me. 

Mr. Surv. Something like that. It is my understanding that a 
great deal of that was sent over to Germany. 
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Senator Netson. I remember it because under the terms of the 
armistice that treaty of Brest-Litovsk was canceled, and they were 
ordered to return that gold. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Ssure. Yes, that is true. 

Senator Netson. Did you ever come across either Lenine or 
Trotsky or any of their followers? 

Mr. Suiru. Well, I came into frequent contact with their fol- 
lowers, but I never came in contact with Lenine or Trotsky. 

Senator Netsox. Did you ever see men there who had been over 
here in America? 

Mr. Surrx. That was the only instance, that I have cited. 

Senator Netson. Who were connected with their government— 
government officials? 

Mr. Smiru. You mean American Government officials? 

Senator Netson. No, officials of this Bolshevik government? Did 
you see such men who had been over here? 

Mr. Swrrn. That is the only case that I know of, the one that I 
mentioned of Mr. Shatoff. 

Senator Nexson, That railroad commissar? 

Mr: Smurx. I did not see that, but I have it from the testimony 
of men upon whom I can rely. 

Senator Nerson. And he was from the East Side of New York? 

Mr. Smits. Yes. 

Senator Netson. You graduate pretty good commissars there, do 
you not? 

Mr. Surru. I know that on the day that I went to Russia, in May, 
there were 300 Russians, some of them going back to their country. 

Senator Nerson. From this country? 

Mr. Sati. Yes, sir; some of them Jews, but most of them real 
Russians. 

Senator Srernixc. That was in May, 1917? 

Mr. Sarrn, May, 1917; yes, sir. There was a very interesting and 
amusing incident that took place. One of these fellows was parading 
up around the first-class cabins, on the promenade deck, and be was 
politely requested by one of the junior officers to go on his own deck 
in his own ¢ He said, “No, 1 am a free man. Russia is free, 
and I can go anywhere on this ship.” 

Senator Srertine. Did any of those men going back to Russia in- 
dicate an intention to take part in a counter-revoltition, or a Bolshevik 
revolution, against the revolution of March, 1917? 

Mr. Suirr. I did not come in contact with any of them. They 
were in the steerage class, and they were talking mostly in Russian 
or some foreign language that at that time I did not understand. 

Senator Netson. Did you come across Kerensky? 

Mr. Surru. I have seen him, but I never talked with him. 

Senator Nutson. Were you in any other place in Russia other than 
those places you have mentioned? 

Mr. Suiru. Only three places. 

Senator Nutson. Petrograd, Vologda, and Moscow? 

Mr. Suitu. Petrograd, Vologda, and Moscow; yes, sir. 

Senator Nexsox. Novgorod ? 

Mr. Ssuru. Never. 
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Senator Srertine. Where were you at the time the Duma was in 
session, at the time the revolution broke out? 

Mr. Saarn. Petrograd. 

Senator Srmriinc. When the Tsar was deposed ? 

Mr. Smira. When the Tsar was deposed? 

Senator Srerrine. Yes. 

Mr. Suir. I was in America. 

Senator Srerime. You were in America then ? 

Mr. Surru. Yes, sir. I thought you meant the dissolving of the 
Duma by the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Srrrtine. No. 

Senator Nexson. The Duma was extinguished by the Kerensky 
Government. 

Mr. Sari. No. 

Senator Netson. Yes, it was frozen out by that government. 

Mr. Suutx. That is news to me. 

Senator Overman. Were any of the better class of people, the 
bourgeois, holding any offices? 

Mr. Suir. I do not know of any in the government proper. I 
know that a great many of the factory owners and the former direc- 
tors of the banks were working with the Bolsheviki, but I do not 
know of any in the government. 

Senator Overman. Was that for their protection, do you think? 

Mr. Sait. For protection, and from a desive to save their own 
properties; to do what they could by their presence to guide the oper- 
ation of the factory, for example, properly. 

Senator Overaran. They pretended sympathy with the Bolshevik 
movement ? 

Mr. Sar. I do not know how strongly they professed themselves 
in favor of the Bolsheviki movement. TI think it was more or less a 
compromise on the part of both. The Bolsheviki wanted somebody 
there who understood the business, and on the man’s part, he wanted 
to look after his interests as well as he could. He could not get out 
of the country, and his family would starve to death if he refused 
so the best thing for him to do was to stay in the concern and 
operate it. 

Senator Overman. Did many of them get out? 

Mr. Surrn. A great many of them did. Thirty-six thousand Rus- 
sians were supposed to be in Sweden. 

, Senator Nutson. When you left, had things gotten settled in Fin- 
and? 

Mr. Smrri. In Finland everything seemed to be quite orderly. It 
was a complete contrast to Russia. 

Senator Nrrson. Had the Germans left Finland at that time? 

Mr. Sarva. No, they had not. We saw Germans marching; and 
in every important station—Viborg, for example—we saw German 
officers sitting in the waiting rooms. 

Senator Nexson. Did you have much difficulty getting out of 
Russia ? 

Mr. Surtn. No difficulty. We had difficulty getting across Russia. 

Senator Nexson. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Surru. Yes. I did not know what you meant. 

Senator Nerson. That is, across the border into Finland. 
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Mr. Synru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. Did you have to bribe the officers to get through? 

Mr. Surru. We paid them—I do not know the exact figures. Mr. 
Huntington, I think, can tell you. We paid the commandant some 
money to carry the Inggage about 100 feet across the border. Dr. 
Huntington can confirm the exact amount. 

Senator Nersox. Did you bave to pay anything for moving the 
train? 

Mr. Surrn. Yes; we had to pay the cost of that. 

Senator Nexson. I mean, did they stop at stations and want extra 
pay from you? 

Mr. Sarrn. No; not that I know of. If anything like that was 
done it was not known generally among the occupants of the train. 

Senator Srertixe. When you had to pay the cost of the train, that 
was something bevond the usual fare, was it not? 

Mr. Sata. I do not know how it worked out, but I do not think 
we were cheated in any way on that. We got a special train and 
pretty quick service all the way through. They put a dining car on 
the train, and were very attentive. This was for the American con- 
suls, the American colony and the Italian mission. 

Senator Woxcorr. Were you acquainted with anyone in Russia 
who seemed to be very intimate with the Bolsheviki leaders, and who 
is now in this country again enlightening the people here about Rus- 
sian conditions? 

Mr. Sarria. No; I am not. 

Senator Nerson. What did you do with the assets of your bank 
sten you left? Did you leave them in Russia, or take them along? 

wir, Suirx. In Russia. 

Senator Nezson. You left them there? 

Mr. Surrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nerson. Whom did you leave them in charge of? 

Mr. Suiru. May I decline to answer that question publicly? 

Senator Ners Yes; I have no objection. 

Senator Overman. Were there many people on the streets during 
the time you were there. walking up and down the streets? 

‘tr, Surru. In the early days there were. The last time that I 
was in Petrograd, the streets were quite empty. 

Senator Overman. Were there any ladies on the streets? 

Mr. Surru. Yes. 

Senator Overman. What was the Bolsheviki treatment of the 
ladies? 

Mr. Sir. I have never seen any cases of brutality or persecution, 
but the conditions were such that many women of the better class 
were forced to dig potatoes in the field and sell newspapers on the 
streets, and do really demeaning work for a woman. 

Senator Overman. In order to get something to live on? 

Mr. Sarrn. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM W. WELSH. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 
Senator Overman. Where are you from, Mr. Welsh? 
Mr. Wetsu. New York City, I should say now. 
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Senator Overman. How long have you been in this country? 

Mr. Wetsu. Twenty-seven years. 

Senator Overman. When did you leave Russia? 

Mr. Wetsi. T left Russia at the same time as Mr, Smith, the Ist 
of September last. 

Senator Overman. How long were you in Russia? 

Mr. Wrtsu. Just lacking a month of 2 years. 

Senator Overman. What was your office over there? 

Mr. Wetsu. I was in the National City Bank. 

Maj. Humes. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Wrisu. As a junior officer; subaccountant. 

Maj. Humes. Mr. Welsh, will you just state in your own way your 
observation of conditions from the time you reached Russia, during 
the revolution, and the conditions as they existed in Russia during 
that time, to the time of your departure? 

Mr. Wensn. We arrived in Russia in October, 1916, which was 
several months before the March revolution, the first revolution. 
After we had been there some time, a month or so, and learned a 
little Russian, you could hear an undertone of protest against the 
Czar, and especially against Razputin and the Czarina. The revolu- 
tion was looked for at the end of the war, when the soldiers returned, 
but came, though not as a surprise, yet earlier than people had ex- 

ected. 

The first days of the Russian revolution were perfectly wonderful. 
Madame Breshkovskaya yesterday spoke of the wonderful spirit of 
everyone at that time. I can confirm that; that the people; from the 
aristocracy right straight through to the soldiers on the streets, 
showed a wonderful feeling of brotherhood which, of course. was 
expected to be capitalized for the welfare of Russia, but which seems 
ta have been perverted by the Bolsheviks. 

Senator Netson. Were you there when Razputin was killed? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes. One question that has been asked and which I 
noted was this: What class of people came to Russia from America 
after the first revolution? I met most of the people that came into 
the bank, and met a great many of the Russians who came trom New 
York to Russia, and in almost every instance they had been in this 
country from 9 to 10 years, from the time of the first Russian revolu- 
tion in 1905 until this second revolution. This was not an unnsual 
statement by many of them, and it was giveh by one in particular. 
When I asked him why he came back, he said, “ Because I have come 
back to a free country.” He asked me, “Do you think America ix a 
free country?” I said, “I know it is.” “Well,” he said, “do you 
know you can not say anything you want or do anything there you 
want to?” I said, “ No, not in time of war.” 

(At 4.55 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to meet to- 
morrow, Saturday, February 15, 1919, at 10.30 o’clock a. m.) 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1919. 


Unrrep Srarss Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washingion, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 o’clock 
a.m., in room 226, Senate Office Building, Senator Lee S. Overman 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Overman (chairman), King, Wolcott, Nelson, 
and Sterling. 

Senator Overman. The committee will come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM W. WELSH—Resumed. 


Maj. Humes. Mr. Welsh, will you take up your statement where 
you left off last night and tell us the conditions as you saw them 
and found them? 

Mr. Watsu. I think I was relating about the influx of the Russians 
from America just after the revolution, and of the fact that as they 
came into the bank to bring in their American dollars for exchange, 
and to make change, it was not unusual at all to have them interro- 
gate you and say, “ What kind of a country do you think you have 
got over there in America? I suppose you think you have got 
freedom. Do you suppose that a person can, like they can in Russia, 
go out and say anything that he wants to with perfect freedom of 
speech?” I said, “No, the United States is at war, and every loyal 
American ought to keep his mouth shut.” Many showed very 
antagonism to the United States. T made it a pomt to ask as many as 
possible how long they had been there. Most of them had come into 
the United States in 1905 and had remained in the United States 
or 10 years. In almost every case none of them had applied for 
or taken out any citizenship papers, and they came back there con- 
demning the United States. 

Senator Nezson. And they were leaving the United States and 
coming back to Russia because there was no liberty in the United 
States? 

Mr. Wersr. Yes. Because there was no liberty in the United 
States. 

Senator Nerson. They were coming back to Russian freedom? 

Mr. Wersu. Yes, they were coming back to Russian freedom. Of 
vourse, Russian freedom to them is freedom, because they are now on 
top. Many of them are Bolshevik leaders, like Shatoff. who has been 
spoken of. 
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Senator Nersox. But freedom to them meant the right to exploit 
everything and everybody else but themselves. 

Mr. Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. To take what they wanted, do what. they 
pleased, and shoot down whomsoever they pleased, if necessary. 

Mr. Wensn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nerson. Were they well supplied with money? 

Mr. Wetsu. No, not necessarily. They were well clothed, as com- 
pared with the Russians, because a laboring man in this country 
would be a bourgeois in Russia. , 

Senator Woxcorr. You say a laboring man in this country would 
be a bourgeois over there? 

Mr. Wetsn. Yes, according to Russian standards. 

Senator Worcorr. What makes him a bourgeois? Suppose he is 
not a house owner, but he does own household property, has got a 
piano and has a home and comfortable bedding, beds, bureaus and 
such things—a home nicely furnished—would that constitute him a 
bourgeois in Russia ? 

My. Wetsu. Yes. 

Senator Worcorr. Even though he does not own his own home? 

Mr. Wensn. Not only that, but if a man is well dressed and wears 
a white collar. 

Senator Wotcorr. He is a bourgeois? 

Mr. Wersx. To the average hooligan, as they call the Bolshevik 
supporters, who are the rough, necks there, every man that wears a 
white collar, or a woman that wears a hat, is a bourgeois. 

Senator Nerson. The Russian workman wears a blouse, does he 
not? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nerson. With a kind of belt around it? 

Senator Overman. A woman who wears a hat is in the bourgeois 
class? 

Mr. Wersu. Yes. It was not uncommon at all to hear conversa- 
tions in the street cars of the peasant women, or working women, 
addressing women who had on hats, saying, “ You people who 
wear hats, you think so-and-so,” and then going on in a tirade against 
them: but the distinction was, “ You women who wear hats.” 

Senator Wotcorr. What I am trying to get at is this. When we 
speak of the bourgeoisie, many people have the idea that they are the 
class referred to in this country as the well to do, the people who have 
laid up some substance, saved a little something, and have got a little 
bit invested, but that is not the case, from what you say now. It 
simply means a person who is enabled to live in comfortable, decent 
surroundings, without necessarily owning any property other than 
household goods, comfortable household equipment and so on. Now, 
that is the bourgeois, is it, that kind of person? 

Mr. Wensu. Yes, sir. 

Senater Woxcorr. In other words, the typical laboring man would 
be a bourgeois in Russia? 

Mr. Wetsu. The laboring man in this country, as he lives, with 
what he owns and the conditions of his life, that condition of life put 
into Russia would make him a bourgeois? 
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Senator Worcorr. They would soon find themselves in the class 
marked for starvation? 

Mr. Wensn. Yes; they would be in that class, 

Senator Nenson. Did these Americans that came over to Russia— 
I mean these East Side fellows that came over, that you have de- 
scribed—actively enter the ranks of the Bolshevik crowd? 

Mr. Wutsu. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. And become officials among them 4 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes. There were some—not many, but there were 
some—real Russians; and what I mean by real Russians is Russian- 
born, and not Russian Jews. 

Senator Nerson. You mean Slavs? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes; people who had been really political exiles, who 
came over in the hope, as Madam Breshkoyskaya expressed it yester- 
day, that they now had realized their revolution. Those people are 
now in Russia, and if they have not starved, they are starving, be- 
cause they can not work with the Bolsheviks, and with the Bolsheviks 
there is no compromise; you are either with them or against them. 

Senator Nexson. There were a few there that were real Russians, 
you say. What were the balance? Were they Russian Hebrews? 

Mr. Wrtsu. There were many, yes. 

Senator Nexson. Did the Hebrew element predominate among 
them? 

Mr. Wetsu. I can not say it predominated, but it was very notice- 
able. 

Senator Netsox. They joined the Bolsheviki, did they not? 

Mr. Wersn. Yes. 

Senator Nenson. They were not like the others that you have de- 
scribed, that were disappointed ? 

Mr. Wersx. No. It might be well to explain a little the general 
fact that most of the Bolshevik leaders are Jews, in order to avoid 
misunderstanding. In Russia it is well known that three-fourths of 
the Bolshevik leaders are Jewish. This fact does not prove, how- 
ever, that the Bolsheviks are pro-Jewish or that the Jews ave pro- 
Bolshevik in Russia. In many cases it happens that decidedly the 
opposite is the case. The Bolsheviks claim to be first and last inter- 
nationalists and anticapitalistic. I know of several cases in which 
well-to-do Jews have been persecuted in quite the same way as the 
other Russian bourgeois. A Jewish factory owner, whom I knew 
very well, was hounded for months by the Bolsheviks and spent most 
of his time away from his own home in the houses of his friends. 
He had finally succeeded, however, in buying off the Bolsheviks. He 
recited to me the instance of a friend of his, a Jew, who was arrested 
by the Bolsheviks and held for 100,000 rubles. His wife, on the ad- 
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vice of friends, protested that she could not pay that much, They 
told her to get what she could, and she returned with 50,000 rubles. 
They then said that she had gotten that so easily she could go and 
get some more. She returned the second time with 10,000 rubles, 
which she paid over. She was then told if she wanted her husband 
she conld have his body. 

Bolshevism can not be explained along racial lines alone. The 
Bolsheviks are made up of the very worst elements of many races. It 
is important. however, that Jews in this country should not favor 
Bolshevism becau-e of any liberties or privileges which they may 
think are being accorded to the Jews in Russia by the Bolsheviks. 
They should study the facts carefully and not be prejudiced by any 
racial feeling, or they are sure to bring the odium of Bolshevism 
unjustly to the door of the Jew. The best Jews in this country 
would do well to brand the Jewish Bolsheviks in Russia as anti- 
Jews, which they really are, for they bring nothing but discredit 
to the Jewish race. 

Senator Overman. It was testified yesterday that they had search- 
ing parties that went into people's houses at all times of the day and 
all times of the night, and took food and everything they found. 
Were these people that went over from this country who were there, 
this crowd you described. in the searching parties, in order to maraud, 
raid, steal, and kill? 

Mr. Wetsu. No, the searching is done by the soldiers and people 
lower down. These people who come over from the United States. 
being intelligent. educated people, became naturally the leaders. 
As an instance of who might make up these searching parties, take 
this case: The sweetheart of our maid was the son of a Bolshevik 
commissar, though he himself was not a Bolshevik, and we had con- 
yersations any times in our house. He had been working for the 
Trayolgolnik Rubber Company, there, which was shut. down because 
they expected the Germans to come in. That is the largest rubber 
company, perhaps. in the world. There was no work. Although 
his father was a Bolshevik, he was not a Bolshevik, yet he joined in 
with these searching parties; for. as he said to me, “If I do not do 
it, somebody else will, and I have to live.” 

T have with me some coins that he sold to me that were taken in 
these searches. Some of his young Red Guard friends who used to 
come to the house and have tea with myself and the others would 
say, “ Of course, we ure working for the Bolsheviks, because we have 
got to live.” But I remember in the month of June last, when every- 
one was anticipating the overthrow of the Bolsheviks, these same two 
were saying that they, too, expected their overthrow, and I asked, 
“Then what?” “Then we will have a constitutional government, 
perhaps the cadets, or social revolutionists, and we will work for 
them.” 

I spoke on a Tuesday night in May with this particular young boy, 
the sweetheart of the maid, On Thursday morning at 5 o'clock I was 
awakened by soldiers coming into my bedroom and asking for my 
passport. They were polite and said. “Do you know Victor Stron- 
berg?” I said, “Yes.” They said, “Who is he?” I said. “ He is 
engaged to our maid.” They said. “ Have you seen him lately?" I 
said, ‘I saw him two or three nights ago.” ‘“ Did you see him last 
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night?” I said, “No.” “Did you see him the night before?” “No.” 
“That is all.” They went out. 

I put on a bathrobe and went out into the kitchen, where soldiers 
were stationed. In the dining room they had my maid and another 
young Russian who had also been a soldier, but was not a Bolshevik. 
They were cross-examining them. I asked the Bolshevik commissar 
what it was all about. He said, “ These things we do not talk about 
in public.” 

They took the maid and the soldier off at 7 o’clock in the morning. 
They were held under arrest until 7 o’clock at night. They were 
brought before the commissar and the commissar said to the maid, 
“Do you know Victor Stronberg?” The maid answered, “ Yes; I 
was engaged to marry him.” The commissar said, “T stmply want to 
tell you that he was shot last night.” There was no reason given, 
and, as far as I know, even though the father of the boy was a Bol- 
shevik commissar, they had not been able to ascertain why he was 
shot. There were conjectures, but they did not give reasons. They 
did not need to. 

Senator Stertrvc. Have you reason to suppose that there were 
many such executions as that, summary executions without trial or 
hearing? 

Mr. Wautsu. Yes. I want to put in here one statement. A person 
that comes out of Russia and who has been out of Russia one month 
is not in a position to state what is the condition in Russia at the 

resent time. You can tell what the trend of events has been. But 

‘or people who have come out of Russia a year ago to stand up and 
talk as authorities on Russia is ridiculous. 

People might ask me if I personally knew of British or Americans 
who were persecuted while I was there. I left on the 1st of Sep- 
tember. My answer would be, no, The British were not allowed to 
leave; that is, the young British of military age were not allowed 
out of Russia. However, a young Englishman who was connected 
with our bank succeeded in escaping from Russia one month later. 
We came out the week when the terrorism began, when Lenine was 
shot at and Uritsky was killed in Petrograd, and the next week 
came out the statement, “ For every Bolshevik, 1,000 bourgeoisie.” 

Senator Srertine. What did that mean? 

Mr. Wetsu. That meant that they would stand np against the wall 
1,000 bourgeoisie for every Bolshevik that was shot. We, of conrse— 
many of us that were leaving there—said, “ Why did they not get 
Lenine?, We were sorry they missed him.” The Englishman who 
came out a month later said, “ I kuow you said that when you came 
out, but we who remained were down on onr knees every night pray- 
ing God that they would not get him, knowing that if they did, they 
would go through with their threat and stand us up against the wall;” 
and he stated that for 10 nights straight—every night for 10 nights 
straight—in Moscow they shot 150 bomrgeoisie; arrested them at 4 or 
5 o’clock in the morning and shot them before daybreak. He was a 
man that had won the Georgian Cross—the Russian Georgian Cross. 

Senator Srerzinc. What is that cross awarded for? 

Mr. WensH. For bravery at the front. He had been with one of 
the correspondents at the Galician front during the great advance 
and during the retreat. He had been in Russia during all the revoln- 
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tions, and, as he told me afterwards, “As you know. we got so that 
we did not mind the promiscuous shooting you heard every night 
going on, because they were holdups, usually. and soldiers shooting 
guns off im the air. but the thing that got on your nerves was this, 
that in the daytime you would see a group of 30 or 40 well-dressed 
people surrounded by Red Guards walking through the streets, and 
then at 12 or 1 o’clock you heard the shots going “ putt. putt, putt,” 
knowing that for each shot some one was being stood up against the 
wall, without any question.” He said that was the thing that un- 
nerved you. They not only stood them up against the wall. but pub- 
lished their names in the papers: and if such papers could he gotten 
out of Russia you could get the names of the leading people who 
were shot. 

Not ouly that, but they published the names of others that they 
held as hosiages, saying these, too, would be shot if any more attempts 
were made on the lives of Bolshevik commissars. 

T have gotten away from your question, but I wanted to make the 
point that I could not say from what I had gone through personally 
that the Americans or foreigners were persecuted, because the Ameri- 
cans were fairly well treated: but this Englishman who came out 
one month later described a condition that was completely changed. 
He himself for five nights did not sleep in his own house, but had to 
sleep from place to place. At one time he heard a searching party 
come into the courtyard demanding to know were there any bourgeol- 
sie there. He was on the top floor with a Swedish friend of his, a 
young journalist and y poor, and the Russian doorkeeper down 
below said. “No, there is only one family of poor foreigners upstairs, 
who have nothing. so there is no need to look for them.” But for five 
nights he himself did not sleep in his own house. 

Senator Nextson. Did you notice any activity of the Germans in 
connection with the Bolshevik forces? 

Mr. Wetsu. As related yesterday, when we came to evacuate from 
Petrograd and applied for our permits, Consul Treadwell, who had 
come back to see the last of us Americans out—there were five or six 
of us, the manager of onr bank and his English secretary, the Ameri- 
ean correspondent. Graham Taylor, and myself—Consul Treadwell, 
who had come back from Vologda on what was then a perilous trip. 
to get us out, said that when he applied for the permit to get: out of 
Petrograd, they spoke only Gernian at the commission. 

Senator Netsox, Were there German officers there—military offi- 
cers? 

Mr. Weuse. There was a German commission from Germany in 
Petrograd at the time. The German war prisoners were at perfect 
liberty; and the thing that aroused your enmity was to see them 
walking about the streets in groups. And not only that. but the Ger- 
mans had sent in and reclothed them with the parade uniform that 
had been discarded by the old German army, and they would appear 
on the streets with ‘fine scarlet red coats, with white braid, and blue 
coats, with yellow braid, parading up and down the streets of 
Petrograd. 

Senator Nerson. With the old German military uniform? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. And they were unmolested? 
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Mr. Wetsn. Unmolested, speaking German on the streets of 
Petrograd. 

Senator Netson. There seemed, then, according to that, to be an 
affiliation or sympathy between these German soldiers and the Bol- 
sheviki? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes, at that time. As I say, the embassies had evac- 
uated in February, and our bank and a number of the other in- 
terests evacuated on the 9th of March, Mr. Treadwell engineering 
all of this, taking care of all of it; and then he returned and came 
back with us, the few that I have spoken of that were left. 

We were in daily communication as to the progress of the Germans. 
As you know, they took Riga, and came on and took Reval, and came 
on and took Narva, and came on and took Luga, and they were 
within four hours of Petrograd, and might have walked in at any 
time. There was no defense whatever. We, of course, were anx- 
ious to stay to the very last minute, but we did not wish to be caught. 
We were told by the neutral embassies that if we did not leave on 
the nest day, which was the 20th of March, we would be caught by 
ue Gamans, so naturally we went out on the night of the 19th of 

arch. 

Mr. Smith yesterday recited the incident of our train being stopped 
after we were three-quarters of an hour out of Petrograd, and Bill 
Shatoff, the commissar, putting his head through the door, saying, 
“Well, boys, you are taking a litle trip?” And we answered in 
American slang, “ Yes, Bill, we are going down the line.” “ Well,” 
he said, “ I’ve got to look you over.” So we gave him our passports, 
and he came back in about half an hour and said, “JI am sorry, 
boys, but you have got to sleep on the Island to-night. You can’t get 
over to Brooklyn; the subway ain’t running.” We asked, “ What is 
the big idea?” “ Well,” he said, “ you can’t run the Siberian express 
through to Vladivostok for four or five people, can you? Besides 
yourselves, there are only five or six people that have got passports 
to goon.” “ Well, what’s to be done?” He said, “I don’t see any- 
thing to do but to go back to Petrograd.” ; ; 

That was most promising for us, just pulling out, and knowing 
that the German Government was already in Petrograd, and German- 
speaking people in charge of the department where we got our per- 
mits to leave Petrograd, to be told that there was nothing to do but 
to go back again. Brown knew Shatoff because he had seen him and 
been with him a little there in Petrograd, so he took it upon himself 
to take Bill Shatoff aside and see what could be done, and he said he 
would see what he could do. Shatoff came back in half an hour or so, 
making it about an hour that we were held up, and said, “ Well, boys, 
it is all fixed up. You may run along now. Give my regards to 
Broadway.” He was then the head commissar of the Nicolai Rail- 
road, which is the chief railroad between Moscow and Petrograd, 
and also the Siberian line. ? 

Senator Netson. He wanted to be seen, did he not? : 

Mr. Wetsu. Well, he didn’t mind a little side play. I think it 
can be verified—I do not know for sure, but he is something like 
the chief of police, or the chief of the military forces in Petrograd 
at the present time. 

g5728—19-—18 
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Senator Stertrxe. Do you know what his business had been before 
going to Russia / 

Mr. Wersx. I do not, but it could be verified easily enough. 

Senator Nenson. Did he live in America? 

Mr. Weusu. Yes; otherwise he would not have known Brookly, 
and the island so well. 

Senator Netsoy. He had graduated on the East Side? 

Mr. Wetsu. Perhaps you might put it that way. 

Senator Natsox. You have a Bolshevik school there. have you 
not? 

Mr. Wersn. Well, I have been in Russia for two years. and I ean 
hardly speak for what is happening here now. 

‘There is one point I would like to make, too, that a great many real 
Russians came back at the time of the revolution. A train was sent 
out specially to release Babushka and bring her to Petrograd, and 
it was a wonderful feeling that all the Russians showed. I have a 
friend—a friend because she came to work in our bank—the wife of 
a Russian secretary to a neutral country, who returned after the 
revolution. She had been always a revolutionist. Her father had 
been worth millions at one time. She had been worth several millions 
in her own name. 

Maj. Huss. You are speaking of rubles, now? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes, rubles; which before the war were worth 50 
cents to our dollar here. Her father during the war lost his money. 
She lost hers trying to help him. She came back, and there being 
no livelihood, the Bolsheviks having confiscated all the securities 
and tied up all the deposits in the banks, she went to work in one of 
the banks. I got to know her very well, a very refined woman, from 
a family that has been 200 years in the imperial court. She had been 
in the Russian court since her debut; had been in the neutral court. 
She was a very refined woman. 

Some of us went back and forth from Petrograd to Vologda try- 
ing to attend to our interests. There were only just a few of us 
Americans who did that, and going back and forth we used to bring 
food. She wrote me in Vologda that she had gone to the doctor, 
who had ordered her to have an operation for appendicitis, but, going 
home, she had found her maid sick with influenza. She said, “1 
am nursing her night and day.” I returned on the seventh day of the 
maid's illness to Petrograd. This woman, who had been ordered by 
the doctors to have an operation for appendicitis, was waiting on 
her maid night and day, attending to her. It only goes to show the 
fine feeling that is shown by many of the aristocracy and well to do 
and educated people for their servants. 

The maid died after 12 days, and the woman was practically 4 
wreek. She had not been able to have her operation, and her condi- 
tion was such that she could not have stood one. We had been able 
to bring some food from Vologda, and she used to laugh and say, 
“The doctor has told me that I should have white bread. that I 
should have butter, that I should have chicken broth.” She said. 
“Just imagine it!" There was absolutely nothing of that kind 
in Petrograd. We brought in some white flour and we brought in 
some fresh eggs, and we brought in some butter. I succeeded in 
getting a little from the American Red Cross for her. The Red 
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Cross supplies were just then running out.’ She regained, not her 
health, but some strength, and was able to get up and go around, snd 
she went back to the bank, working. 

When we came out on the special train from Moscow on the 26th 
of August to Petrograd, we were in Petrograd five days, held up by 
the Bolsheviks; but on the Ist of September we left. 

‘Senator Srertine. The first of this last September? 

Mr. Weusn, Yes. I got to see this woman again, and to ask her 
what she was doing. The Bolsheviks were giving people in the 
fonrth class nothing to eat at all. Further than that, they had insti- 
tuted a house-to-house inspection where they reported if people were 
caught buying ontside the regular system of cards. If they did that 
they were reported as engaged in speculation; and people buying even 
at exorbitant prices were subject to charges of speculation for buying 
food, if on the card system they were not entitled to it, the Bolshe- 
vik’s theory being. “ Let them get out and work.” This woman, who, 
as I say, was highly refined, had been in the imperial court for years, 
in answer to my question as to what she was iis said, “ For the 
past week I have been digging potatoes, up to my knees in mud, for 
a pound of bread and 8 rubles a day.” You can know what 8 rubles 
means when I tell you that butter was 30 rubles a pound, sugar was 
30 rubles a pound and bread was 12 rubles a pound; and yet this 
woman was digging potatoes for a pound of bread and 8 rubles a 
day. 

Senator Srertine. What kind of bread was it? 

Mr. Weusu. It was a black bread, which at one time almost rnined 
our stomachs, but it was the only thing you could get. If you can 
imagine a bread made out of the scrapings of the bottom of a bran 
bin, you have a description of the bread. 

This woman told me she had contemplated committing suicide. and 
would have done so except for her son; and while she was nursing 
her maid she had said, “Out of my personal acquaintances in the 
court, 23 women have committed suicide since the revolution because 
of the conditions.” She added, “ Now, imagine what that would 
mean to you if you could pick out 23 women acquaintances that you 
knew of that had committed suicide.” 

Maj. Humes. This compensation of 8 rubles a day and a pound 
of bread, that was paid by the Bolshevik government, was it not? 

‘Mr. Wetsu. Yes. 

Maj. Humes. They were paying that? 

Mr. Wensu, Yes. 

Maj. Homes. That was their wage scale? 

Mr. Wetsu. That was their means of getting the bourgeoisie into 
the working classes. 

Maj. Humes. Yes. 

Mr. Weusn. It is all very well for a Russian peasant woman, who 
is as strong as a man, and much stronger than the average American, 
Idare say. She can go out and dig potatoes and eat black bread, and 
things of that kind. But for a highly cultured woman of that class 
of people, to demand that she and that class of people go out and 
do the same thing is brutal. 2 

Senator Wotcorr. You used the expression awhile ago that they 
had to get out and work, I want to know what that expression 
means when it is used by a typical Bolshevik. 
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_ Mr. Wensu. Digging potatoes, First or second class work. That 
is manual labor. You can get the most on your bread card for that 
kind of labor. 

Senator Woxcorr. Do they consider, for instance, clerical work as 
working? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes. that is second class. 

Senator Worcorr. That is not favored, then? 

. Mr. Wensu. It is favored, but a person who does that does not 
need as much sustenance as the laboring man. 

Senator Woxcorr. How do they regard practicing medicine? Is 
that regarded as work? 

Mr. Wexsu. That is in the third class, as far as I remember; and 
the lawyers are also in the third class, or in the fourth class. 

Senator Woxcorr. What is a school-teacher; we will say, a college 
professor? 

Mr. Wensx. I think Madam Breshkovskaya made the point yes- 
terday that there are not any universities or schools going except 
those run by the Bolsheviks, and that means this, that in all the 
universities and all the schools that were going, the Bolsheviks turned 
out the teachers, or they were stopped because of the influenza, or be- 
cause of lack of funds and things of that kind. Then the Bolsheviki 
tried to reorganize these with their teachers, but a great many 
teachers throughout Russia are not in a position to teach. 

Senator Woxcorr. Well, do you know how the Bolsheviks regard 
the profession of teaching? 

Mr. Weis. Those who are teaching for them as Bolsheviks, of 
course, receive their bread allowance, and so forth. 

Senator Wotcorr. No, but I mean the people who teach the young; 
not those who teach them to read and write, but those who go into the 
little branches of education a little bit higher—mathematics? 

Mr. Wetsu. The people who have been teaching the young and 
doing that, who could not find it compatible to become Bolshevik, 
of course they have no oceupation, and enter into the class—well, 
it is open to them to fall into either of the other two classes. They 
can go out and work by the day, and many of them do. I know per- 
sonally of some who have taken up shoemaking, the sewing of shoes, 
the making of shoes by hand—anything to earn a living. But their 
old teaching professions, from the old schools, have been done away 
with. My Russian teacher, who had taught in one of the universi- 
ties—girls’ universities—and two or three other places, was turned 
out in every case. She had always been a social revolutionist. The 
last I heard of her, her brother had come in to visit from Viborg. 
She had met him, but his passport had to be turned in when coming 
into Petrograd. They were planning to go to their family in Kiev. 
The brother went, a week later, to get his passport, and he never re- 
turned. She spent a week or ten days going through all the prisons 
in Petrograd, and finally located him. She went to Uritsky, the chief 
commissar, to find out why he was arrested, and what prospect there 
was of his being released. He said, “ Your brother was in Finland 
with the White Guard, and is a White Guard.” She said, “ You have 
.no proof of it.” “Well, he is an officer, and he was there, and,” he 
added, “if we did to him like the White Guard did to the Red Guard, 
you could have his body by now, and I do not see any reason why we 
should not do it yet.” 
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We had brought some flour from Vologda for her, and as urgent as 
the need of flour was, she never came for a week to get it, because of 
her efforts in trying to get some relief to her brother, and she told 
me they had to resort to all the old methods that you may have 
heard of, of the Russian exile, baking a loaf of bread and putting 
into the middle of it a note, and all such subterfuges, to get com- 
munication with her brother. That is one case that I know of. 
Senator Woxcorr. Do you know whether her brother was shot or 
not? 

Mr. Wexsu. I never got to see the teacher again, but the possibili- 
ties are that he was, because they were shooting prisoners bécause 
they could not feed them. : 

One month later, after we came out, one of the employees of our 
bank, who was a Serb, who came out later because he could not come 
out with us, told me that his landlord was arrested. That was at 
night, because they always come in the early morning and the night. 
The landlady went to the Bolsheviks the next morning to see if she 
could do anything for her husband, bring him some food, or any- 
thing, and they said, “ What do you think we are running, a hotel? 
If you want his body, you may have it.” 

Senator Nexson. Did you see any looting or taking possession of 
houses and buildings? 

Mr. Wexsu. I heard of any amount of it. 

Senator Nexson. Can you describe some of it? 

Mr. Wexsu. I did not see it personally, although this happened to 
be one of the members of the British Embassy, He was going through 
what they call Narodny Dom Park—that is, the People’s House 
Park—with another friend. He was held up. It was in the late 
afternoon. His fur coat and valuables were taken away, and while 
he stood there, people passing by within 20 feet did not dare to 
give any assistance. They hurried along so that they would not be 
pouped: 

f this is the time, I would like to give a description of what hap- 
pened to the Russian banks; but in answer to this other question, let 
me say this: Almost all banking in Russia is done in cash. If it 
was a large sum, if the people had the necessary permit for you to 
give them a large sum of money, which took three or four days to 
get, you would give them a check on the State Bank, and they would 
go to the State Bank, and after getting a permit to stand in line 
they would go the next day and stand in line, and if successful would 
get their cash the next day. The operation would take about four 
days. Inside of the State Bank there were spotters. 

Senator Nerson. Spotters? f 

Mr. Weusu. Yes, spotters for hooligans or highwaymen outside, 
who would pass the word along, saying, “ Such and such people are 
coming out with 100,000 or 200,000 rubles in cash.” Then as they 
would go along the street with the cash, an automobile would drive 
up to the curb, men, would jump out and hold them up, take the cash, 
and drive off with it. It was a constant danger in sending out bank 
messengers, and if a man stayed out over two or three hours, it was 
the thought that possibly he was held up. 

In May there were two instances where bank messengers, or fac- 
tory messengers, I forget which, that is messengers sent out by large 
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factories to get cash to pay the workmen, were held up, or rather, 
shot. The automobile drove up to the curb and the men jumped out 
and shot the bank messenger and then took the money off the body, 
m broad daylight. 
Senator Overman. How did they treat the women? What were 
their morals? 
Mr. Wersu. Well, I can not say personally, because I do not know, 
I should think that Dr. Simons, or somebody who was more or less 
interested in the social conditions; in that way, would be a better 
anthority. I was interested more in what happened to the banks. 
Maj. Humes. Tell about the Russian banks. 
Senator Nerson. Russia has only one central bank, has it not? 
Mr. Wetsu. When, now or. 
Senator Nerson. No, they did have? 
Mr. Wetsu. No, Russia had as many as 35 banks. They have 
but one, now. 
Senator Netson, They had 35 banks in Russia? 
Mr. Wersu. Yes. 
Senator Nerson. Government banks? 
Mr. Wexsr. No. 
Senator Nerson. That is what I mean; how many government 
banks did they have? 
Mr. Wensu. They had one State bank. 
Senator Netson. That is what I mean; one government bank. 
J A WetsH. Yes; bnt besides that, they had 30 or 35 very large 
anks. 
Senator Nexson. But they were private banks? 
Mr. Wetsu. They were private banks. 
Senator Netson. They were not state banks? 
Mr. Wexsu. Not state banks. 
Senator Nerson. The government had only one, the Imperial Bank 
there at Petrograd? 
Mr. Wexsu. Yes, sir. Some of these banks were larger than any 
we have in the United States. 
Senator Nezson. The gold reserve was kept in this state bank, 
as you call it? 
Mr. Wexsu. Yes. 
Senator Nerson. For the whole country? 
Mr. Wetsu. Yes. 
penal on Netson. Do you remember what that was before the revo- 
lution ? 
Mr. Wersu. I am not sure. It could be verified. There are statis- 
ties in this country on that. I think it was 1,000,000,000 rubles gold. 
Senator Nezson. Yes; about $500,000,000 in our money? 
Mr. Wetsu. Yes; $500,000,000. 
Senator Nenson. What was their paper circulation at that time— 
I mean, before the revolution? 
Mr. Wersn. Before the revolution? It is better to go to the actual 
statistics on that, which may be had in this country. 
Senator Overwayn. I would like to know the amount of paper 
issued now. : 
Mr. Wexsu. Well, it is reported that the budget for the Bolsheviks 
for the year was something like 70,000,000,000 rubles, which must be 
printed. 
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i Sue Nerson. What became of that gold, reserve in the State 

Mr. Weise. You may have read in the papers that as a part of 
the Brest-Litovsk treaty a payment in gold was made to Germany. 

Senator Netson. About $200,000,000% 

Mr. Wexsu. $200,000,000 ? 

Senator Netson. Yes. 

Mr. Wetsu. And the actual gold was transferred to Berlin. 

Senator Nenson. And what became of the balance? Did the 
Bolsheviki take it? 

Mr, Wetsu, Well, you say the Bolsheviki. The Bolsheviki have 
taken over the State Bank-and all the private banks. 

Senator Nenson. Yes; so that they took it over—the whole thing? 

Mr. Wexsu. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. Are they running the State Bank now? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. Through their officials? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes. 

Senator Nezson. Have they taken it out of the hands of the old 
officials ? 

Mr. Wetsu, Oh, yes, sir; the Bolsheviks came into power on the 
7th of November, our style—the 25th of October, Russian style. * 

Senator Woxucorr. Do you know who the head man is, on top, of 
all these banks, the way they are now? 

Mr. Wensn. He changes. I do not know who he is now. 

Senator Woucorr. Have you known any of them? 

Mr. Wats. Not personally. 

Senator Woxcorr. But do you know about him? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes. 

Senator Woncorr. Was he a banking man? 

Mr. Wetsx. No; I think he was a lawyer. 

Senator Woxcorr. A lawyer? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes. 

Senator Worcorr. He became the head of all these banks? 

Mr. Weusu. Yes; I think it would make it clearer just to sketch 
what happened to the Russian banks, and then you can question me. 

Senator Netson. Yes; that is what I would like to know. 

Mr. Wetsx. When the Bolsheviki came into power they siezed the 
State Bank on the 25th of October, Russian style (the 7th of Novem- 
ber). The other banks went on a strike, so to speak, and would not 
have anything to do with the State Bank. They were at a disadvan- 
tage, however, because their cash reserves were in the State Bank, 
and under the uncertainty people would not deposit money—cash. 
Therefore the banks soon ran out of actual cash. They were forced, 
from circumstances, to come to some kind of an understanding with 
the Bolsheviks, which they tried to do. It was unsatisfactory, both 
to the bank people and to the Bolsheviks, and the Bolsheviks cut the 
Gordian knot by seizing all of the banks on the 14th of December, 
Russian style, the 27th of November, our style. On that morning a 
group of soldiers entered each one of the banks and seized it in the 
name of the People’s Bank. They seized the books. All the Russian 
clerks went on a strike. Those clerks remained on a strike for six 


months. 
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Senator Nexson. In those banks? 

Mr. Wetsu. In those banks. Now, if you will kindly keep these 
facts in mind, you can get a picture of the chaos and try to apply it to 
the United States. You can see what happened. These clerks re. 
mained on strike for six months. The Bolsheviks, wholly un- 
daunted, put in their own men to run the banks. The banks re- 
mained closed three or four weeks, and after that the Bolsheviks 
announced that they would open four branches of the People’s Bank. 
Into those four branches they threw. 

Senator Nutson. Where were those places? 

Mr. Wetsu. They picked out four of the largest old banks, and 
called them the domiciles of the first, second, third, and fourth 
branches of the People’s Bank. 

Senator Nerson. At what points were those located? 

Mr. Wersn, I am speaking only of Petrograd. 

Senator Netson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Wersu, This was only in Petrograd, because the head offices 
were in Petrograd. 

Senator Wotcorr. Just a moment. The 35 banks you spoke of a 
moment ago were all in Petrograd ? 

Mr. Wersu. Yes; the bank system of Russia is these 35 banks, 
having offices, branches, all through Russia. Their head offices are 
in Petrograd, and it is not like it is here, where we have thousands 
of State and national banks. There were 35,very large banks, with 
branches all through Russia, so that the seizure of those banks meant 
the seizure of the banking system of Russia. 

Into each of those four or five former banks were put branches of 
the People’s Bank. Now, vou can get the picture by imagining that 
if the Guarantee Trust Co. was picked as one of the branches, the 
books from the First National Bank and the National City Bank, 
and, perhaps, from the Chatham Bank and three or four others 
would be taken to those premises and put into that bank. Everyone 
had to go to the one bank for money. 

Senator Nztson. That is, the 35 banks were consolidated into four! 

Mr. Wetsu. Into four. Many of the books were lost. Many of 
them were retained by the old employees, hidden by them. The 
Bolsheviks could not get them. Many of them were lost in trans- 
porting them, because the soldiers knew absolutely nothing of the 
value of those books. In fact, in the former Siberian Bank they were 
unable to find one of the current account books for six months. 

Senator Netson. In the Siberian Bank? 

Mr. Wess. Yes. It was literal chaos. You could not get any- 
thing done, and every bank transaction that was done, in order to get 
it through you had to send some one personally. I have gone many, 
many times to the Russian banks to see a transaction put through, 
and it would take perhaps three weeks, following it up continuously, 
to get a transaction effected which in this country is done through the 
clearing house within one or two hours on the same day. A 

Senator Netson. How did the public get along under those condi- 
tions? How did they manage to get money out of the banks? 

Mr. Wes. They did not get it out of the banks. They madea 
ruling that the workingman being unable to live on 600 rubles a 
month, no one was allowed to draw more than 600 rubles a month 
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from their current account. That meant that people ran out of cash. 
They had to sell their valuables and what they could, or go out and 
dig potatoes, as I have said, in order to gain a livelihood. In Petro- 
grad when we left, all over on the central streets there were, by tens 
and twenties, commission shops where you ceuld buy some of the 
finest old antiques, gold and silver and everything you could think of, 
at ridiculous prices, sold by bourgeois who were selling them for 
money in order to get food. 

Senator Netson. There was a perfect chaos then prevailing in the 
bank business? 

Mr. Wetsn. Perfect chaos; and the same thing took place in the 
factories, in industry. 

Senator Nenson. Did these leaders abstract any of the funds of 
the bank? Did they help themselves to the funds of the bank? 

Mr. Wetsx. I can not answer that authoritatively, but I can cite 
one or two cases which may throw light on it. No one was allowed 
to withdraw money, as I said, over the amount of 600 rubles a month, 
except factories for the purpose of buying materials or paying the 
workmen, and then only when the committee of the workmen in 
charge of the factory gave their O. K. These committees in the 
beginning oftentimes would come to the employer and say, “Our 
salaries are such and such, and we need so much;” and there was sev- 
eral hundred per cent increase in salaries. They would say, “ You 
draw a check on your account for it and we will get the money.” 
A manufacturer might protest and say, “ We have no funds in the 
bank.” “That does not make any difference. You draw a check 
and we will get the money.” Many, many accounts have been 
debited with checks, in which there were not sufficient funds to pay, 
up, I should say, into the millions. How the bank officials, the Bol- 
shovile bank officials, are ever to make the adjustment, a banker can 
not imagine, 

Senator Nerson. And you can not tell, with regard to these men 
who profess to draw money out for manufacturing purposes, whether 
they apply it to that or not? 

Mr. Weis. No. The situation became such that if a manufac- 
turer protested they simply came in to him with guns and said, 
“Hither you do as we say, or get out.” 

Senator Nerson. Did the workmen take possession of the fac- 
tories? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes. 

Senator Netson. And they appointed committees to run them ? 

Mr. Wexsn. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. Did they succeed in operating them? 

Mr. Wxtsu. They succeeded for perhaps a month or two, until 
materials ran out and until funds ran out, and they could not realize 
on anything. 

Senator Nerson. What did they do then? 

Mr. Wetsu. Then they quit. 

Senator Nerson. And what became of the workmen ? 

Mr. Wetsu. They went back to the villages. 

Senator Nerson. Oh; in the country? 

Mr. Wursu. Yes. In Petrograd at the time of the revolution there 
were upward of 3,000,000 people. In Petrograd at the present time, 
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or when we came out, it was stated that there were not over 500,000 
or 600,000. _The workmen have gone back into the country. 

Senator Nerson. Among the peasants? 

Mr. Wrrsn. Yes. The bourgeoisie have tried to find refuge where 
they could, and what few people there are left now are starving to 
death. There can be no doubt about it. 

Senator Nexson. Do you not think those workmen, after they get 
back among the peasants, after they have failed in their efforts to 
run the factories, will see a new light? 

Mr. Wexsu. I think most of them have. 

Senator Netson. And they will be cured? 

Mr. Wetsu. Most of them are cured. As Babushka pointed out 
yesterday, there is very little Bolshevism in the country among the 
peasants. There is Bolshevism, if you want to call it such, in so far 
as the Bolsheviks promised the land to the peasants; but that was a 
promise which all friends of Russia made to the peasants. When the 
peasants, then, were allowed to take the land, they had no further 
interest in Bolshevism, and they are anti-Bolshevik. ‘ 

Senator Nerson. Are you familiar with the land system of Russia? 

Mr. Wetsu. Well, somewhat; but I am not—— 

Senator Netson. As I understand it, and I want to see if I am cor- 
rect, after the serfs were emancipated, the lands were assigned to 
the village communities—what they call mirs over there—and were 
not in absolute, individual ownership, but were assigned to the com- 
munities, and then these village communities, through their authority, 
allocated lands to the peasants, either from year to year or for a 
period; is that correct? 

Mr. Wersn. That is correct; yes. 

Senator Netson. Then there grew up a number of peasants who 
would buy out their land allotments? 

Mr. Wetsu. Buy them out; yes. They now would be landowners 
and bourgeoisie. 

Senator Nenson. Yes. They would be capitalists. 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes; they are capitalists; and yet born peasants; per- 
haps their grandfathers were serfs. They themselves peasants, and 
the backbone of Russia, as our American farmers are the backbone of 
America. 

Senator Nerson. This land confiscation, mainly, whatever there is 
done so far, is to confiscate the estates of the big land owners? 

Mr. Wersu. Yes. 

Senator Nurson. Down in the black belt, in the Ukraine and that 
country, there are large landed estates in private ownerships, or were 
before the revolution; is not that the case? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes. 

Senator Netson. And it is probably those lands they are confiscat- 
ing and attempting to apportion among the peasants? 

Mr. Wetsn. Yes; but there is no system. The peasants living upon 
a great estate would take it upon themselves to take the estate, and 
the way they would take it would be that instead of saving the cattle 
and swine, and things of value, they would come in ead burn the 
houses, and destroy the cattle, chickens. etc., because they have no 
conception of preservation. 
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Senator Nerson. The peasant farmers over there do not, like our 
farmers, live each on his own individual piece of land, but they live 
in villas do they not? : 

Mr. Wetsn. Yes. 

Senator Netson. And then they go out from these villages each 
day and cultivate their patches of land? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes. 

Senator Netson. And they for many years under the Czar’s gov- 
ernment have had a sort of local government in those villages, and 
have elected their own communal councils, have they not? 

Mr. Weusu. Yes. 2 

Senator Netson. So that they had a sort of local government, 
under the old system? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Now, this new system of the Bolsheviki is to 
establish what they call soviets in all these villages, is it not? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes. 

Senator Netson. And also in the cities; and have these soviets elect 
delegates to the general soviet at Petrograd, is not that it? 

Mr. Wetsu. That in theory is it. 

Senator Nerson. I mean that is their theory. 

Mr. Wetsu. It is not the way it practically works out, because it 
works out practically that Moscow sends out from Moscow representa- 
tives who call themselves and make themselves the soviets in the towns 
and the villages. 

Maj. Humes. Senator Nelson, I have the land regulations, if you 
would like to have them read at this point. 

Senator Netson. You have the present regulations? 

Maj. Humes. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. But not the old regulations? 

Maj. Huates. No, but I have the Lenine order. 

Senator Nevson. You might put that in the record, if you have it. 

Maj. Humes, I was going to put it in the record, but I thought 
perhaps you would like to read it. 

Senator Netson. I know something about their present land regu- 
lations. I was referring to the old system. 

Senator Overman. Is there anything else from this witness? 

Maj. Humes. Did you know Mr. Treadwell? 

Mr. Wetsn. I got to know him very well and to think very highly 
of him. 

Maj. Humes. What position did he occupy? 

Mr. Weuse. He was the American consul in Petrograd at the time 
of the evacuation of the allies from Russia. 

Maj. Humes. Was he arrested by the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Wxisu. He was not arrested at that time, but under orders 
from the consul general at Moscow, he was sent into Tashkend, Turke- 
stan, where he took over not only the American interests but the allied 
and British interests, and he was arrested there and held by the 
Bolsheviks. . y 

Senator Netson. That is down below the Caspian Sea? 

Mr. Wetsn. Yes; and as far as I know now, he is still held by the 


Bolsheviks. 
aenator Overman. You say Treadwell is held by the Bolsheviks? 
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Mr. Werss. Yes; our American counsel at Petrograd is held in 
Tashkend by the Bolsheviks. 

Senator Nezson. Did you become acquainted with Albert Rhys 
Williams over there? 

Mr. Weusu. No; personally, I did not. 

Senator Nexson. Do you know anything of his activities there? 

Mr. Wetsu. Personally, I do not. In fact, he was a stranger to me 
until I heard of him over here. 

Senator Netson. He did not do any business with your bank? 

Mr. Wensu. Not that I know of. 

Senator Nexson. Or with any of these Russian banks? 

Mr. Weuss, He may have with the Russian banks. 

Senator Overman. Where did the Red Cross keep their money! 

Mr. Wetsu. Largely in our bank, I believe. 

Senator Overman. Who managed the Red Cross funds over there? 

Mr. Wetsu. Well, while Col. Thompson was there it was handled 
under him as chairman, and under whoever was the authorized rep- 
resentative of the Red Cross. 

Senator Stertinc. Were you there at the breaking out of the revo- 
lution in March, 1917? 

Mr. Weisu. Yes, sir; I went to Petrograd four or five months 
before that, and remained almost two years during this whole 
period. 

Senator Overman. Was Col. Thompson over there? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes; he was in Russia. 

Senator Overman. Did he affiliate with the Bolshevik people? 

Mr. Wetsn. Well, it is a question just what you mean by affiliat- 
ing. Of course, we all had to work with the Bolsheviks because there 
was no other government. 

Senator Overman. I got a letter this morning—I do not know 
whether there is any truth in it or not—stating that he had con- 
tributed funds to the Bolshevik Government. Do you know any- 
thing about that? 

Mr. Wetsu. Personally, I do not; but it can be verified from 
other sources—that is, verified whether it is true or not. 

Senator Overman. I am getting letters from all sorts of people, 
and I do not know whether they are true or not. 

Senator Woxcorr. It can be verified from what sort of other 
sources—individuals, or through banking records? 

Mr. Wexsu. Not through bank records, I do not think. 

Senator Nerson, Was he not carrying on propaganda there to 
have himself appointed minister from this country to the Bolshevik 
Government ? 

Senator Oversran. That is Robins you are thinking of. 

Mr. Werxsu. I do not think Col. Thompson did. I might say 
here that when the Bolsheviks came in they came in with their prin- 
ciples and promises which, on the face of them, as Breshkovskaya 
said. were taken over from the socialists and people who agreed with 
the latter, and many of us felt a certain sympathy, you might say, 
with the Bolsheviks and what they were trying to do; but afterwards, 
when the best Bolsheviks found that it was incompatible for them 
to stay in with the other robbers and people who were at the head 
of it, who had begun to pervert all the principles and things they 
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were standing for, everyone was out of sympathy with them, and 
many of the Americans, who may have been in Russia at the time 
when Bolshevism was in good favor, may have carried away that 
impression and still hold it, but it is an erroneous impression which 
would have been corrected if they had stayed in Russia and seen how 
the Bolsheviks perverted these same principles down through the 
months that followed. 

Senator Srerrinc. You say you were there at the time of the revo- 
Jution, when the Tsar was deposed ? 

Mr. Weusu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srertrne. The Duma was in session then, was it not? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srertinc. I would like to have your opinion in regard to 
that. Was there confidence expressed in the Duma and the leaders 
of the Duma at that time, as to the kind of government they might 
work out. 

Mr. Wersn. There was a wonderful confidence. The spirit of the 
Russian Revolution was perfectly wonderful. It was like a great 
moment in the life of a nation. And that is the hopeful thing about 
Russia, because the Russian people showed at that time what was in 
them. They may have gone back, they may be depressed now, and the 
people are suffering with melancholia, but that is the great sustain- 
ing hope that people like Breshkovskaya have; and the hope for 
Russia is, without question, that Russia is going to right herself. 

Senator Sternine. Was there faith in such leaders as the president 
of the Duma, and Miliukov, and others of that class? 

Mr. Wensu. Yes, at that time; and later with Kerensky and the 
others. I have heard Breshkovskaya state that they became en- 
tangled in their legalisms, as to whether or not a thing was legal 
and they lost sight of the fact that the thing to do was to put 
things into action. So the people became impatient with them, and 
when the Bolsheviks said they could do what the Kerensky govern- 
ment and the others could not do, the Bolsheviks succeeded in getting 
into power. 

Senator Srerrince. When Kerensky came in power there was gen- 
eral confidence in him? 

Mr. Wersn. Yes, there was remarkable confidence. He was the 
man of the hour at that time. 

Senator Srerrrve. What was the reason for his failure? 

Mr. Wetsu. I think Breshkovskaya stated here that he was lost in 
the intricacies of his legal mind. He would debate as to whether a 
thing was legal to be done, when the thing to do was to decide 
whether it was to be done or not immediately. He hesitated. 

Senator Overman. I was impressed with what you said as to the 
state of mind there now being one of melancholia. 

Mr. Wersu. AsT said a few minutes ago—going back to that—from 
the time we evacuated on March 19th, up until June 24th, I made 
four trips to Petrograd, and then again was in Petrograd during the 
week from the 26th of August to the Ist of September. Going out 
from where we were in Vologda, where there was a little food, a little 
refreshment, and life seemed a little brighter, to come back into 
Petrograd was terribly depressing. All your friends that were left 
there, all the people that you knew, were suffering from melancholia, 
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and you just could not help but feel terribly depressed at the hope- 
lessness of the whole situation; and then people would turn and ask, 
“What is America going to do?” And we, as Americans, would try 
to encourage them, and would say that America was going to come to 
their help, and we believed it would. 

Senator Srertinc. In what way did you think that America would 
come to their help? 

Mr. Wensu. Every foreigner in Russia at that time looked on the 
Archangel expedition as a real movement for intervention. We 
were at Vologda at the time. There were no Bolshevik troops there 
except 300 Lettish troops, and the commandant of the Lettish troops 
said himself that they would not fight if the allies came, because they 
were there for police duty. In fact, a Lett who was not a soldier, 
but had married and was a very respectable man, told us that he 
could get these same Letts to take a boat, arm it, and escort us to the 
allied lines. 

Senator Overman, What would be the result if intervention took 
place? Would these peasants that are sad and depressed, together 
with the bourgeoisie who are starving, appreciate America’s com- 
ing in there, and rally to the cause? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes, absolutely. ‘They looked forward to it, and we 
looked forward to it when we were in Vologda. We expected each 
week that the allies were coming down. They had the whole rail- 
youd, and they might have come on a train right straight down to 
Vologda, without any interference at all, We expected it. And the 
Bolsheviki in Moscow expected it, and arrested the British and 
French embassy officials as hostages. They did not come. Many 
of the people who were interested in throwing the Bolsheviks out 
showed this, and became marked by the Bolsheviks. and later had to 
pay the penalty with their lives. They expected the allies to come 
in and give them relief. They tried to do what they could, and 
when the allied help failed them, they were taken by the Bolsheviki 
and executed. 

Senator Srrrrme. How much allied help do you think would have 
been required for the Czecho-Slovaks ee Joya] Russian Army, 
such as there was of it, to have saved Moscow ? 

Mr. Wersu. At that time, when the allies took Archangel, 20,000 
troops, we all believed—although we were not military authorities— 
might have taken Moscow and Petrograd and established order out 
of chaos. 

Senator Srertinc. Did not the Czecho-Slovaks take several towns 
there, Samara among them, against greatly superior forces of Bol- 
sheviki ? 

Mr. Werrsn. Against tremendously superior forces. They took 
Samara; they took Kazan; they took Perm; they took most of those 
places. 

Senator Srertine. Ufa is one. 

Mr. Wetsn. Yes; Ufa—without any resistance whatever. In fact, 
while we were in Moscow, Kazan was taken by the Czecho-Slovals, 
and the report of the Bolshevik commandant was, “ We have evacu- 
ated from Kazan without the loss of a single man;” and he was 
awarded a medal for bravery for having a hole put through his hat. 
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Senator Nerson. And those forces that you refer to there coming 
up from Samara, working northward, were expecting to get help 
from the allies? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes. 

Senator Netson. And because they were disappointed in that, they 
met with reverses. If we had had a small force then, and met then 
there at Vologda, and furnished them ammunition, and cooperated, 
they would have gotten the upper hand then, would they not, as what 
they needed was ammunition and arms? 

Mr. Wersn. That was the belief of those who were there. They’ 
were moving on, seeking to take Perm, and they were going on to 
Viatka, which they could have taken. We looked for them to come in 
on the Siberian line through Viatka and make a junction with the 
forces from Archangel and Vologda, thus making a front and clean- 
ing up the sitnation. 

Senator Netson. There were two forces, one coming in from the 
Siberian line, and the other coming in from the south. 

Mr. Wersn. From the north. 

Senator Netson. And then our forces from the north? 

Mr. Wrtsu. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. And both of those two other forces were expect- 
ing to get help from our forces coming down from Archangel? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Expecting more ammunition and supplies than 
anything else, and they did not get it? 

Mr. Wersx. Not only that, but—— 


Senator Nurson. T 
move of the allies at 
50,000 men there, or 2 
and everything else, 
an end? 

Mr. Wetsu. That 
forces they had there 
come down. 
troops that stand sti 


hat Archangel move was as fatal a move as the 
the Dardanelles. If they had had a force of 
5,000 men, with ample supplies of ammunition 
the Bolshevik government would have been at 


was onr belief. It was our belief that the 
were sufficient if they had moved, if they had 


As Breshkovskaya pointed out yesterday, a million 


1 are no good to Russia, but 50,000 that will 


fight and move are a help. 

Senator Srerprve. What wonld be your opinion as to the effe:t 
of a reasonably large allied force in Russia to-day, as a stabilizing, 
conserving force that would prevent the disorders and excesses of 
the Bolsheviki, and enable them to work out a stable government? 

Mr. Wetsn. I tried to make the point that it is hard for anyone 
who has come out of Russia a month previously to speak with author- 
ity on it. We can speak of conditions when we were there, but you 
must consider this, that when at that time we felt that that force of 
20,000 could have taken it, we knew the sentiment of the Russian peo- 
ple. Since then the Russian people have had to submit to the disap- 
pointment of their hopes that food would be brought to them and 
that the allies would come and take the Bolsheviki off their neck. 
That hope has heen deferred, and what it has turned into I can not 
say. Whether it has turned into distrust sufficient to make allied 
intervention a failure now T can not say. | : ; 

Senator Overman. Mr. Welsh, the Russian people in all their wars 
have been brave fighters and good soldiers. Why, in your opinion, 
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does not some leader rise up and organize these soldiers and over- 
throw these Bolsheviki among themselves? 

Mr. Wexsn. I think Bikeways tried to make that plain yes- 
terday. The people have been systematically starved by the Bol- 
sheviki for eight months—the leaders and the people. They have 
searched on the streets and in the houses for arms of every kind 
for the last six months. There are no arms except in the hands of 
the Bolsheviki; there is no food except in the hands of the Bolshe- 
viki. Those leaders whom you might have looked to at that time 
that I spoke of, when we were expecting the allies to come in, those 
leaders came forward, but were seized by the Bolsheviki and executed, 
After such drastic measures when people who had the courage came 
forward on the arent of the hope of belief in the allies, when that 
hope was not realized, how can you expect the people to rise up? 

The other point is that the peasants. who are the great body and 
mass of the Russian people, are self-sufficient unto themselves. “They 
are back in the villages, where there are no Bolsheviki. If the Bolshe- 
viki come out they fight them with pitchforks or anything they can 
get. I, personally, with two other companions, was almost mobbed 
in a little village 5 miles from Vologda, because they thought we 
were Bolsheviki. We had come out to see an historic monastery 
there, and were going through the place. Just before us had been 
some Russians who may have been Bolsheviki. At any rate they 
were eXceedingly impudent to the monks. They left, but we re- 
mained in the monastery. Some people came up to us and asked what 
we were doing. We said, “ Nothing, just looking around.” They 
said, “ Who are you?” We said, “Americans; allies.” They said, 
~ That is very well. Make yourselves at home.” 

That was a group of 15 people. We went farther on, and later 
the group grew to 50 people. These were not satisfied, and while 
some of them were demanding that we should get out, others who had 
been there earlier spoke to us and tried to apologize, saying, “ Some 
Bolsheviki have been here trying to requisition the food of the mon- 
astery, and our peasants are afraid that you are Bolsheviks. There- 
fore it is best that you should leave.” “ Well,” we said, “if that is the 
case, we will leave.” and we started to go; but by this time there was 
a very large crowd, of 150 women and men. Luckily for us, there 
were no large sticks or stones; but we, not being Russian but being 
Americans, tried to take it humorously and if possible make the best 
of it, whereas an ordinary Russian might have lost his temper and 
fought back, and would have been mobbed by them as Bolsheviks. 
This was 5 miles out of Vologda. That is convincing to me of the 
peasants’ attitude toward the Bolsheviks. 

Senator Overman. If some leader should rise up and lead these 
peasants against these Bolsheviki, they would have no munitions, no 
guns? 
°"Mr. West. What would they lead them with? With pitchforks 
and clubs, with the Red Guards having machine guns and all modern 
equipment? They have the complete equipment of the Russian 
Army ; that is, all that was not given to the Germans. 

Senator Srerninc. Would not allied intervention in sufficient 
force be reassuring to those peasants. and would they not, although 
at present not armed, give their moral support to sueh intervention? 
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Mr. Wexsu. I think a Russian can answer that question better, 
but Breshkovskaya answered that question yesterday by saying yes. 
For myself, I feel that the great need of Russia at the present time 
is food. If the allies could go in with food and provisions and with 
enough armed force to see that that food was not given to the 
Bolsheviki and did not fall into the hands of the Bolsheviki, but 
was given to everyone alike, and if they wanted to give to the 
Bolsheviks, well and good—because you can not tell whether a man 
is a Bolshevik or not by what he says to-day, and I can cite an 
example of that—but to go on, you can not expect people to make 
an orderly government when they are starving to death. But give 
them food, give them clothing, and help them to a self-respecting 
position, and they will work themselves out. But if this thing is 
allowed to run on, the intelligent and educated people are going to 
be systematically starved out and the restoration of Russia is going 
to take years and years instead of a few years. 

Senator Overman. There has been a great starvation of those 
people, has there not? 

Mr. Weiss. Breshkovskaya stated yesterday, in answer to one of 
your questions, as to how many the Bolsheviki had killed, and said 
that the casualties of the war with Germany were only one-half of 
what the Bolsheviki had killed. The word “killed” in that sense, I 
believe, should be interpreted to mean not only killed by guns, but 
by actual starvation. 

Senator Overman. You think, if this thing goes on, that thousands 
of people will be starved to death? 

Mr. Wetsn. Thousands have starved to death. There is abso- 
lutely no question but that in the city of Moscow to-day there is 
absolute starvation. We had been on what you might call starva- 
tion rations for eight months, with no sugar, no butter, no white 
bread. 

Senator Overman. No meat? . 

Mr. Weis. Horse meat; and when it is asked if horse meat is 
appetizing, it is appetizing, but when you go down the street and 
see three or four horses that have dropped dead yesterday, and come 
back to-morrow and find one of them half cut away, and go back 
the next day and find the same horse still lying there, cut still fur- 
ther away—and I have seen one horse lying for five days, to my 
actual knowledge, in one place, and being continually cut up—you 
do not enjoy horse meat under those. conditions. 

Senator Overman. I should think that would produce disease 
among them. 

Mr. Wetsa. If you ask a person coming out of Russia at the 
present time, “ Have you the fin?” he will say, “ Oh, yes.” The flu 
is not anything to them. Over here it is terrible; but in comparison 
to what life means in Russia the flu is a minor thing. 

Senator Overman. What will be the result, then, if this state of 
affairs goes on for another year? A 

Mr. Wetsn. There is positive starvation in Petrograd and Mos- 
cow; and, as Breshkovskaya pointed out yesterday, the north of 
Russia is not self supporting. It gets additional food from Siberia 
and the south. What grain, they had coming on was reaped in 
August. We left there in September, one month later, and there 
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was already a shortage. If there was a shortage after one month, 
how could that crop last through September, October, November, 
December, January. and right straight through until spring? And it 
will be spring before they can get any edibles at all—any potatoes, 
any grain, or anything of that kind. It should be perfectly plam 
that under such conditions there can be nothing but starvation. 

In the winter of 1917 the American Red Cross kept thousands of 
children from starving to death by the very well-organized and 
worked-out distribution of milk—condensed milk, Their supplies ran 
out in May, 1918. Since then there has been absolutely nothing of that 
kind to be given to the children and babies of Petrograd and Moscow, 
There is only one answer, and that is starvation. The mother of my 
assistant in the bank, as far back as March, 1918, was making bread, 
for which they paid 20 cents a pound, out of meal from which they 
make linseed oil that is used to feed to cattle. She was making bread 
out of that meal to feed the family. That was as far back as March, 
1918, almost a year ago. People in this country have absolutely no 
conception of it. For instance, Breshkovskaya yesterday was as- 
tounded at the ignorance of the American people. We always feel, 
~ Why ask these questions? Do you not know these things?” It is 
terrible that people in this country can not picture or realize what is 
happening in Russia at the present time. 

Senator Netson. The food-producing and grain-producing por- 
tions of Russia are all south and east of these centers of the revolution. 

Mr. Weusn. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. That is. around Petrograd and around Moscow 
and around Vologda, and all those places there in the northern part 
of Russia, they do not produce enough for their own support. 

Mr. Wetsu. They do not produce enough for their own support. 

Senator Nzrson, The food must come either from the Ukraine 
country or from Siberia. : 

Mr. WetsH. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. But do you not think that if they had transporta- 
tion facilities and could distribute what there is in Siberia and south 
Russia, they could supply themselves? 

Mr. Wetsu. They could; but the key to the situation is this, that in 
the sections where there is food the peasants will not sell it for the 
money they have in Russia, which deteriorates from month to month. 
They say, “ Give us shoes, give us implements, give us anything, and 
we will give you our grain.” So that no one can go in there and take 
it. The Bolsheviks can not take it away from them and neither can 
anyone else. Unless you can send from this country supplies of other 
kinds to be exchanged for their food, they will not release it. 

Senator Netson. The starvation you speak of is not confined to the 
peasantry in the country? They have enough food to live on! It 
must be confined to the people in these large cities? 

Mr. Wetsu. It is confined to the people in the large cities; and yet 
there is a very stringent shortage among the peasants. We asked our 
maid in Vologda, who was quitting then, in August, to go back to the 
harvest, how much land they had. She said,“ I do not know.” “ Well, 
how much crops do you raise?” She said. being exceedingly ignorant. 
“T do not know how many bushels, ete. I know it is not sufficient for 
our family.” That was the way she measured it. 
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Senator Nextson. Their lack of desire to 1aise more food is due to 
thein fear that, it will be captured by the Bolsheviki? Ts there not 
something in that? 

Mr. Wersn. There is something in that; but she stated that for 
many years past the land they had in their family was not sufficient 
to support the family. She was working in Vologda and earning 
money to support herself, and sending money to the family. 

Senator Stertme. What do you say as to the condition involved in 
Senator Nelson’s question, namely, that the peasants are not pro- 
ducing sufficient grain because of their fear that it will be taken by 
the Bolsheviki? ‘ 

Mr. Weusn. I think that is true; and Breshkovskaya yesterday 
stated it as a fact, and she ought to know. 

Maj. Humes. Mr. Welsh, are you familiar with the methed of elect- 
ing these soviets and the way they conduct their elections? Have you 
any instances that you can relate? 

Mr. Wersu. I do not ‘think anyone can be familiar with that, be- 
cause there are no elections. 

Maj. Humes. Give us a sample of one method, if you know of such. 

Mr. Wetsn. Well, in Vologda, where we came in closer contact 
with it, the soviet authorities there were outsiders, and not Vologda 
people. They had come from the ontside. Vologda had been a very 
progressive city, and therefore the change through Bolshevism was 
very slight. That is, they retained the city organization of the dis- 
tribution of food, etc., and the Bolshevik president of the soviet was 
a fairly moderate, liberal man, so they got along very well until in 
July the Moscow government sent up a commission from Moscow 
which threw out what had been the bolshevik soviet, and took entire 
charge of the situation. and organized a comunittee of five in whom 
full legislative and military powers over the city of Vologda were 

laced. 

y Maj. Humes. Were these five people residents of Vologda, or out- 
siders ? 

Mr. Weis. They had come from Moscow. One of them was our 
friend Radek, who was with Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg in 
Berlin. 

Senator Netson. Who recently has been arrested in Germany? 

Mr. Wetsn. Yes. He, I believe, is an Austrian. 

Maj. Humes. How did they run the city, and what was the reason 
they found it necessary to depose the original soviet? 

Mr. Wetsu. All the reasons I do not know, though one reason that 
was given was the presence of the allied troops in Archangel, and 
they came under that pretext. : ; 

Maj. Humes. How did the new soviet conduct the affairs of the 
city, as compared to the way they were being conducted by the 
original soviet ? 3 i 

Mr. Weusn. They simply issued mandatory decrees. The other 
soviet, which was made up of liberal socialists and liberal Bolsheviks, 
had tried to conduct a semblance of an elective government, which 
was true in the beginning of the Bolshevik government throughout 
Russia, but, as in Vologda—and_ Vologda is only illustrative of what 
has happened all over—the Bolsheviki, to preserve themselves, found 
it necessary to send in a dictatorship and take over the government. 
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And when some people talk about the Bolsheviki, telling us about a 
constitutional government, what is said may have been true when the 
Bolsheyiki first came in, but what you want to know is the state of 
conditions at the present time, and in Vologda at the present time 
the government is in the hands of a commission of five. 

Senator Netson. This Vologda commission was sent from Moscow! 

Mr. Wensu. Yes, with Radek at the head of them. They issued 
mandatory decrees of any nature that they felt necessary. 

Then, too, it is a well known fact that the Bolsheviks dispersed the 
National Constituent Assembly which met shortly after they came 
into power, for the reason that it did not have a Bolshevik majority, 

Senator Nexrson, And took possession of whatever property they 
sanedl buildings, houses, furniture, money, and I suppose every- 
thing. 

Mr. Wexsu. Yes, and at that time they started in and arrested some 
hundred or so of the leading people of Vologda and held them sev- 
eral weeks. Twenty of them they took as hostages to Moscow, and 
I do not donbt at all but that those twenty have been killed. 

Senator Nexsox. How big a place is Vologda? 

Mr. Wexsu. It was 40,000; but Vologda is characteristic of where 
the peasants have grown up, and the leading people were only one 
generation removed from the peasants themselves; and yet those 
same people fled from this commission when it entered the town, and 
had to hide themselves wherever they could. 

Senator Netson. So that the people of that town, the rank and file 
and the masses of the people, were not in sympathy with that com- 
mittee of five that was sent there? 

Mr. Wensu. Not only that, but, as I stated, the Lettish troops who 
were there, supporting them at the time, would not have resisted the 
allies had they come down. That is the statement of their com- 
mandant, who had offered, through their friend, to help us get to the 
allied lines, if necessary. 

One of the reasons for the strength of the Bolsheviki at the present 
time—the strengthening of the Bolshekivi at the present time—in my 
opinion, is this: They were on their last legs when the allies came in, 
or were coming in. Lenine was for coming to an understanding with 
the allies. Trotsky said “ No, we must arm the German and Austrian 
prisoners. and institute a period of terrorism and go to the front and 
beat back the Czecho-Slavs, and win out that way,” because in those 
months it looked as if Germany was winning. So they armed the 
German prisoners and the Austrian prisoners—the Austrians not so 
much, because they were more in sympathy with the Russian people— 
and sent them out against the Czecho-Slavs, and that was successful. 

In the revolt at Yaroslav, that took place, I think it was, in July, 
the White Guard held it for three weeks against the Red Guard, 
without any possibility or outlook of the Red Guard winning out 
until they took the German officers and German prisoners from 
around Moscow and sent them up there; and as we passed through 
Yaroslav three or four weeks later, the whole north of the town 
Jooked like a picture of northern Belgium, completely wiped out, 
trees standing there without a leaf, and with houses burned and razed 
to the ground, in the section where the White Guards had been. 
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Maj. Humes. Do you know anything about financial support for 
the Bolsheviki coming from any source other than the confiscated 
funds in Russia? 

Mr. Wexsn. I do not know of any from the outside, if that is what 
you mean. 

Pre Homes. I thought possibly you might have some knowledge 
of that. 

Mr. Wetsu. I do not know of any, but they have done such things 
as the following: At the time we were leaving Moscow they had 
requisitioned all the goods, all the clothing in the dry goods stores, 
and an order was issued that they should requisition all furs—that 
is, furs in stores and storage. It was contemplated that there would 
be a requisition of all fur coats and a redistribution from the 
bourgeoisie to those who needed them, and a week or so later when 
we came out and were held up in Petrograd, I had an oportunity to 
talk with the manager of the English magazine there, and he had 
received his orders that his store had been requisitioned, and an in- 
ventory taken of his entire stock, and the whole thing was under the 
control of the Bolsheviki,.to be sold at their price, and he was to get 
a selling commission. 

Maj. Humes. He was to get a commission? In other words, re- 
quisitioning is confiscation. 

Mr. Wetsu. They confiscated fads for which perhaps he would 
have paid 100 per cent, and sold them and gave him 15 per cent asa 
commission. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ROGER E. SIMMONS. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Maj. Humes. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Srumons. Hagerstown, Md. 

Maj. Humes. You are connected with the Department of Com- 
merce, are you not? 

Mr. Srrmons. Yes, sir; trade commissioner. 

Maj. Humes. Have you been in Russia during the last few years? 

Mr. Sraons. Eighteen months. I just returned 10 days ago. 

Maj. Humzs. During what period of time were you in Russia last? 

Mr. Simmons. From July, 1917, up to November, 1918. I came 
out in April to Stockholm through Finland to write reports and 
establish contact by wire with the Department of Commerce in Amer- 
ica, and then went back to Russia. 

Maj. Humes. Will you state to the committee in your own way the 
conditions, as you observed them and found them in Russia during 
that period of time, with reference to the manner in which the 
Bolsheviki Government is controlling things, and the actual condi- 
tions that exist as to their policy in Russia and the economical and 
manufacturing conditions there? 

Mr. Sisrmons. My work, generally, was study of the lumbering 
industry and the exploitable forests of Russia, in connection with the 
rebuilding of the devastated portions of Europe. It was quite neces- 
sary, the lumbermen of this country thought, as well as the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, that we should know where the vast amount of 
the supplies that wonld be required for that work was to come from. 
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If America has to supply all or a great part, it. will draw enormously 
on our forestal resources. If America only had to contribute a 
nominal portion of the demand, it was necessary to know how much, 
so that we could make our arrangements to meet the obligation. For 
the investigation a commission of four men was appointed. Two 
went to countries that would consume the lumber in reconstruction, 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Greece. The other two went to produc- 
ing centers, one to Scandinavia, Norway and Sweden, and one— 
myself—to Russia. 

T entered at Vladivostok on the 1st of July, 1917, and for six or 
seyen months worked through Siberia, touching the important centers 
of lumber production and investigating areas where there was a pos- 
sibility of profitable exploitation of the forests. 

Senator Nezson. In that connection, before you proceed further 
will you indicate where in Siberia you found the lumber areas? 

My. Stammoxs. Where I found the best forests? 

Senator Netson. Yes. 

Mr. Srumons. The best forests, in terms of merchantable stands, I 
found in eastern Siberia, the basin of the Amur. This basin, you will 
recall, also embraces northern Manchuria, vast areas of which also 
possess excellent and valuable stands. 

Senator Netson. How about on the Usuri? 

Mr. Srumons. That is a part of the Amur. Here the woodlands 
are valuable. 

Senator Nexson. And along the Sungari River? 

Mr. Srarons. The Sungari runs through northern Manchuria. As 
I told you, the forests are very excellent. 

Senator Nexson. Is there much timber in the valleys of those 
streams? 

Mr. Srivons, Yes: and very excellent timber in many places; the 
best that is to be found in the whole of Siberia. The next area going 
west is southeast of Lake Baikal. 

Senator Netsox. The valley of the Shilka River? 

Mr. Stumons. In the valley of Shilka River the stands are medi- 
ocre. Here exist, as is characteristie of much of Siberia, vast areas 
of swamps. Out_of these swamps rise ridges, and on these grow ex- 
cellent timber, Between these ridges the extent of these swamps is 
so great that generally the valley does not afford excellent opportuni- 
ties for exploitation. 

Senator Netsox. Going west, what other points did you strike 
where there is good timber? 

Mr. Stumons. Regions of small valleys the rivers of which either 
have their source or empty into Lake Baikal, especially south and 
southeast of Lake Baikal. 

Senator Nexson. Then farther west ? s 

Mr. Srrmons. Farther west, we come next to the valley of the 
Yenisei, where stand the best and most extensive areas of timber 
that are to be found in the whole of central Siberia. 

Senator Nerson. Is that pine timber? 

Mr. Sremons. Yes, sir; first pine; two kinds of pine; one we call 
Pinus sylvatica, or Scots pine, and the other Pinus cembra, or Kehdr 
pine. The latter is similar to white pine of eur Lake States—Min- 
nesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin. This wood is similar in texture 
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and grain to white pine, although slightly darker in color. The spe- 
cies perhaps the most predominant is spruce, Picea abovata. Larch 
and fir are other soft woods commonly met with. Birch and alder are 
the most frequent of the hardwoods; neither met with in stands of 
value for lumber production. 

Senator Nrrson. Is the spruce the same kind that we have in 
America? 

Mr. Siarons. The Siberian spruces are, comparing the mechanical 
and physical properties of the woods, not the same species as 
aaa in this country, not as valuable as the Sitka spruce of 

ashington or the spruce of the Appalachian Mountains, usually 
called West Virginia spruce. 

Senator Netson. How does it compare with the Scandinavian 
spruce? 

Mr. Srumons. The predominent species is the same. 

Senator Nezson. Where did you next strike the belt of timber? 

Mr. Smrmons. In western Siberia. Here the situation is ex- 
tremely interesting in that there is an insufficient lumber supply to 
meet the market demand. The reason is that the rivers gravitate to 
the Arctic, and the forest stands are north of the populated centers. 
According to their system of lumbering it is unprofitable to raft 
timber upstream. The market supply comes from the Altai Moun- 
tains down the Irtysh River. By the rotation system of cutting 
timber, conducted according to forestry principles, and therefore 
much ahead of America, not a large enough supply is available from 
areas close to transportation to meet the demands of 8,000,000 people. 

Senator Netson. Is there not a lot of timber in the valley of 
the Ob? 

Mr. Simmons. There is. There is a lot in the valley of the Ob and 
its chief tributaries. 

But remember that in this region the land area is exceedingly 
vast. The timber stand is not merchantable over all of this vast 
expanse uor over three-fourths of it. The conditions here are similar 
to those that I have told you exist in the valley of the Shilka, ridges 
rising out of swamps like islands, distinetly separated, upon which 
grow stands that are merchantable. é 

Senator Nezson. In going across the Ural Mountains, do you strike 
any timber there; for instance, in the valley of the Kama? 

Mr. Srvrmons. Yes; excellent timber in many localities. 

Senator Nurson. Is it pine timber? 

Mr. Stamons. High grade pine, spruce, larch, and birch. Birch, 
generally, is not merchantable; trees do not grow to proportions 
large enough for saw logs. ; 

Senator Nerson. Did you examine the territory north of the 
Siberian Railroad between Perm and Petrograd? 

Mr. Srumons. Yes. . P 

Senator Nexson. That country bordering on what I call the Arctic 
region? 

‘Mr. Srmmons. Yes, sir. In that section of Russia the country 
drains to a considerable extent toward the Caspian Sea, this is the 
upper part of the Volga Basin. The major portion gravitates to- 
ward the Arctic, comprising the valleys of the North Dvina River, 
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the Onega, Mezen, Pochora, and Kola Rivers. The divide is in the 
southern part of the country you speak of, Senator Nelson. 

Senator Nutson. Is there not timber around the White Sea, in 
the Archangel region? 

Mr. Simons. Yes, most excellent; not in close proximity to Arch- 
angel. 

Senator Nerson. South of it? 

Mr. Sramons. South from about two to eight hundred miles is 
the region where the best merchantable stands abound. 

Senator Nerson. Is there a large quantity of timber there? 

Mr. Srumons. The separated areas are often very large. Over 60 
per cent of the timber resources of European Russia are in this 
region. 

Senator Nerson. That is a region of swamps and timber? 

Mr. Simmons. That is a region of swamps and timber. 

Senator Netson. Not very well settled, is it? 

Mr. Surmons. Very sparsely. 

Senator Nerson. Not much of a farming country? 

Mr. Srumons. The only farming is for individual family needs. 
The chief occupation is lumbering. The people live in villages. 

Senator Netson. That is north of the Siberian Railroad? 

Mr. Simons. That is north of the Siberian Railroad; in that 
section you referred to. 

Senator Netson. Were you up on that new line that they have 
built from St. Petersburg north to the Kola Peninsula? 

Mr. Siarons. Yes, Senator; or rather I should say, I was down it. 

Senator Netson. Well, down it? 

Mr. Stuaons. I came from Murmansk down, investigating the 
character of forests and locating, of course, the best craberlands 
available in that region of Russia. 

Senator Nexson. Is not that good timber? 

Mr. Smmons. It does not bear comparison to the timberland 
tributary to Archangel. 

Senator Nerson. Taking the extent of the country, there are large 
forests around Lake Onega? 

Mr. Srarmons. There are forests not immediately around, but on 
rivers and streams directly flowing into the lake. 

Senator Netson. And on the other side of Lake Ladoga is the 
situation, generally, similar? 

Mr. Stumons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nerson. I have understood that was a good timber 
country ? 

Mr. Srumoys. It is. Relatively, however, it does not measure up 
to regions around Perm and toward Archangel. 

Senator Netson. Now, you go on with your story. I was trying 
to get at the timber. , 

Mr. Smumons. You know the geography wonderfully well. 

Well, as you see, my work in Russia was to investigate lumbering 
and forests. Naturally, this brought me largely in touch with 
peasant villages, and into contact often with the laborers and in 
the woods and at the sawmills. The sawmill industry is the second 
largest manufacturing industry of Russia. 
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Senator Netson. Have they up-to-date sawmills there that com 
pare with our up-to-date mills in this country? 

Mr. Srarons. The system of manufacturing is entirely different. 
They use gang frame sawmills: I doubt if you have seen them in 
this country. By one operation the log is sawed into boards, planks, 
or timbers. The band saw on the carriage system used in America, 
taking the log back and forward against the saw, is rarely seen in 
Russia. The machinery of some of the Russian sawmills is up-to- 
date; in others it is quite primitive. 

In the rural parts I was thrown particularly with peasants and 
laborers working in the woods. When J came into the large civie cen- 
ters, seats of governments, of provinces, I was largely connected with 
officials of the local forestry bureaus, while in big cities and port 
cities I had contact with the exporters and jobbers of lumber and 
lumber associations. 

When I arrived in Siberia the revolution had taken place. Keren- 
sky was then in the saddle. The economic conditions in eastern Si- 
beria were very good, compared to what [ found them in European 
Russia. Of course, they were not up to normal, because of the 
world’s war, People generally were alt longing for peace; and they 
were looking forward with great expectation, as soon as the war was 
over, to the reestablishment of greater economic activity and ex- 
tension of industry, which they anticipated would be very marked. 

I met the Bolsheviki in Irkutsk. 

Senator Nerson. Do you mean by that the Kerensky officials? 

Mr. Staratons. No; the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Nerson. Or the Lenine people? 

Mr. Simmons. Yes; the followers of Lenine. 

Senator Netson. Of Lenine and Trotzky? 

Mr. Sraons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nerson. That is a good plan. Call one the Kerensky and 
the other the Bolsheviki. 

Mr. Srwruons. Very well, sir. 

Senator Nerson. That is a good distinction. 

Mr. Srmons. When I got there, the Bolshevik revolution had 
started, and I could see the difference at once. I saw the banks and 
stores were being closed, lumber mills not running, business gen- 
erally at a standstill. 

I then became interested, as I saw the revolution directly affected 
my investigation. It started the thought, “Is this revolution going 
to disrupt the lumber industry, and is Russia, the greatest producer 
of export material in the world, going to step out from furnishing 
its normal supply?” at 

T therefore began to regard political movements more closely. I 
soon learned that the Bolsheviks were striving to establish “ au- 
trocracy of the proletariat,” according to Lenine’s pet theory. The 
Russian proletariat represents 95 to 97 per cent of the population, 
whereas the bourgeoisie classes, containing the royalty, the intel- 
ligentsia (influential because of high learning), and the capitalists, 
represent only from 3 to 5 per cent. You can see that if an au- 
tocracy of the proletariat could be established it would ina large 
measure be quite representative of the Russian Nation. But the 
proletariat js composed of various classes and elements. The peas- 
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antry is the largest. Jobbers, clerical forces, rank and file of many 
professions—clergy, ientists, ete.—students, small manufacturers, 
seamen, soldiers, industrial workers, fishermen, trappers, among al] 
of these there were demoralized elements. It was these, led by agita- 
tors, that held the reins of government in Irkutsk. 

Senator Woxcorr. That is, the demoralized element? 

Mz. Siumons, The demoralized element; those who heretofore had 
not been thrifty and saving; largely indigent and careless. 

Senator Nersonx. Living by their wits? 

Mr. Srrmons. Perhaps so, sir. They did not, in my opinion, repre- 
sent the substantial laboring forces of Siberia. 

So I proceeded westward and arrived next at Krasnoiarsk. Here 
I saw part of a battle between Cossacks and Bolsheviki soldiers. 

Senator Nerson, Where is that? 

Mr. Srrauoxs. Krasnoiarsk. I confirmed my view that the rank- 
and-file Bolsheviki were the least desirable element as to morality 
and substantial citizenship. In carrying on my investigation I had 
to get in touch with the ees of these men, those important among 
employees of the government, who directed and assisted administra- 
tion of forestry organizations in different governments. In my inter- 
yiews it was evident they were not men of sufficient intelligence to 
qualify for the work in hand, and with little conception of forestry 
principles. 

Proceeding westward, I came to the cities of Tomsk and Omsk 
and Novo Nikolaievsk. Here was observed the same trend toward 
industrial and economic disintegration as in Irkutsk, which I just 
described, by the closed shops, factories not operating, general busi- 
ness stagnation, all resulting in honest toilers being thrown out of 
employment. 

T began to speculate that if this state of affairs existed in Siberia, 
it would also be found in Russia. In Perm, Vologda, and Petrograd 
the same conditions were evident, but apparently not so well de- 
veloped. 

Along the trans-Siberian line, proceeding slowly, I had a chance of 
reading the literature that the Bolsheviki were distributing in con- 
nection with their active propaganda; also the decrets, proclamations, 
and the public formal announcements of all kinds of the local and 
national authorities. Many of these sounded plausible, aimed to be 
constructive, ostensibly, and in their idealism and promises were 
golden. I conld see how people would be attracted, and for the first 
8 to 10 weeks understood their sanguine hopes. But after this time 
disintegration was rapid and I saw the awful results. The modus 
operandi was not in line with theories. They talked ideals but did 
not act ideals. . Practices showed there was decided immorality; de- 
cidedly, the game was not being played squarely, the people being 
deceived by the leaders. I suspected it from the very beginning from 
what I saw in Siberia. If you will Jet me, I will read to you a sig 
nificant admission in that connection. : 

This statement was written to me, at my request, by an American 
that it could be given to the American consul general. It reads as 
follows: Bonch Bruevitch, the executor of the acts of all the people's 
commissars, not a strong man, but a close friend of Lenine’s, who, 
working in the same office, is able to influence Lenine strongly. A 
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power in the government as long as Lenine lives. He states that the 
Bolsheviki have not worked out a code of morals yet, and until they 
do, the end justifies the means. Any lies or dictatorial methods are 
worth using as long as they are in the interests of the working 
classes: A close friend of his says he has no compunctions, lying 
whenever there is an advantabe to be gained from it for the sovie! 
The movement is immoral, absolutely. 

When the revolution began, those in power were face to face with 
three great problems, as I saw it. They were confronted with the 
question, “ What are you going to do with the army and with the 
war?” The Russians were then still in the war. “What kind of 
government are you going to form?” “What ave you going to do 
with the land question, and will you stop economic disintegration?” 
You recall what they did with regard to the war. That disgraceful, 
humiliating treaty of peace of Brest-Litovsk is the answer. 

Senator Netson. They laid down and quit. 

Mr.’ Stumons, They laid down and quit; but in doing that the 
Bolsheviki gained the favor of 10,000,000 soldiers, who wanted peace. 
They wanted peace because the conditions under which they were 
fighting were unbearable. 

What were they going to do in the formation of a government? 
It was a long debate, face to face with the question, Should they 
make this a political revolution and establish a government as a 
political and social basis together, or should it be solely a social 
revolution, to work out their great aims in life and Lenine’s dream, 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat” ? They decided on the last 
course, relegating the political revolution to the background. The 
soviet government, composed solely of Bolsheviks, of a portion only 
of the “ manual proletariat,” is a government in name only. Rightly 
stated, it is a well-organized institution functioning to further the 
social revolution, the overthrow of all recognized standards of moral- 
ity and civilization. It is purely a social revolution, absolutely. 
Everything that you will hear given you in testimony of men who 
have been in Russia looking on this movement from a disinterested 
standpoint will sustain this. Let me, please, right here in this con- 
nection bring in one remark. The American Government never had 
better officials, more loyal men, more conscientious in work, and thor- 
oughly honest in every endeavor they made. than the men who 
represented us in Russia. The laudable'work of the ambassador is 
generally known. I refer particularly to the embassy officers, of the 
Department of State, our Consular Service to a man, the representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce, one of whom you have listened 
to, and the American military mission. I know. them all and have 
seen them in action under dangerous and trying conditions. Aside 
from the Government, I wish to mention the personnel of the 
Y. M. C. A. and part of our Red Cross. All these men, sir, whose 
Americanism can not be questioned, or their patriotism, did their 
work conscientiously and efficiently. If they are to appear before 
you, which I trust they will, I can assure you almost all of their 
respective testimony will generally agree. I have talked to all of 
them. They denounce Bolshevism. 

Senator Worcorr. Why do you say “ part of our Red Crass”? 
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Mr, Simons, I only came in contact with a part of the Red 
Cross. Iam only taking those men with whom I came in contact. 

Being a social revolution, of course the worst parts about it are the 
results of the awful class hatred the Bolsheviki leaders are incit- 
ing. They are inciting it in every part of the country by their pub- 
lications and in all their efficient propaganda. It has not been any 
more disastrous in any parts of Russia, I believe, than it has been in 
many villages among the peasantry. 

Their policy has as an underlying motive the arousing of class 
antagonism, the proletariat hating the bourgeoisie. In practice it 
means that the less fortunate in every industry and institution bear 
animus against those qualified to hold better positions. This has 
been indirectly the cause of most of the incidents of terrorism wit- 
nesses have spoken of, more of which I will tell you about later. 

When it was seen that the peasantry did not rally to the support of 
the Bolshevik cause and that they refused to sell grain for rubles 
without value, the Bolsheviki took the class issue to the villages. 
Lenine calls this movement awakening class consciousness of the 
peasantry. He organized for this work “ poor committees” as they 
are called in translation. These committees of soldiers go out to the 
villages to inflame, the dissatisfied elements and to extract by force 
food from the peasants. You know these villages are organized, 
having men who work land according to the communal system. 
Others own small holdings in fee simple, while another class of 
peasants have no Jand and work as hired labor. The last-named class 
I should not think would represent much more than 20 per cent. 
Those that have land to work are satisfied to some extent. Many 
need more land, their apportionment being too small; and besides, the 
peasantry, of course, want sufficient land given to meet the demands 
of all. But Lenine sends the poor committees, agitators, to incite 
peasants who have no land to conspire against those who have, and to 
take the guns he gives them for fighting, robbing, and plundering 
neighbors in their own and neighboring villages. 

Senator Netson. Who have land? 

Mr. Sturmons. Who have land. When you come later to read, gen- 
tlemen, the history of the Russian revolution, some of the bloodiest 
fights, you will find, and worst horrors, have occurred in villages. 
Those simple, peace-loving people have been living among themselves 
for centuries in more or less harmony under their communistic sys- 
tem. But all of a sudden Lenine, by his nefarious policies, sets the 
passions of the demoralized class aflame and turns them against the 
other two classes. Instead of promoting brotherly love and helping 
to make the sentiment of the nation one for the good of all, as we are 
striving to do in America, the Bolsheviki are trying by jealousy and 
animosity to disintegrate the population of various localities into 
classes with a view of the honest toiler being overcome and subjected. 
Now, this is a serious matter. The peasantry represent 85 per cent of 
the 160,000,000 Russians. 

In Russia class hatred is seen manifested everywhere. Iwill men- 
tion one illustration which I saw in Petrograd—the undressing of a 
woman. I had heard about it before. It was about 6.30, growing 
dark, as I was walking down Nevsky Prospect on my way home. 
T heard a yell of distress from a woman up a street running perpen- 
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dicularly to the Nevsky. ‘There two soldiers were removing the 
cloak—a very good substantial cloth coat—from a woman. And 
when protests were made by the standers-by, the answer was, “ We 
have blacked your boots and washed your clothes for many years. 
Now you bourgeoisie have got to bow to us and wash our clothes and 
black our boots.” Undressing to steal clothes went on to a consider- 
able extent in Moscow, Petrograd, and Kiev, according to reports. 
It went as far as taking off besides cloaks the very dresses of women, 
ou where they could handle it, taking also the clothes and overcoats 
off men, 

Senator Wotcort. I take it from what you say that this was not an 
elegantly dressed woman, but just an ordinarily dressed woman. 

Mr. Simmons. Of course, the elegantly dressed women were simi- 
larly treated, but they would be careful not to walk on the 
streets except in daylight. But this particular instance that I wit- 
nessed was of a woman 80 years old, T should say, who belonged to 
the middle class. She did not have on a sealskin coat or anything 
very expensive; merely a heavy, warm, substantial cloth coat. 

ow, you can see that all their practices aimed to invite people to 
do acts of that kind showing intense hatred—I wish I could think 
of another word, it is more than hatred—detestation—against peo- 
ple that they thought were a little higher up. Now, remember, as 
I pointed out in the first place this hatred is against a good many of 
these people in the cities, and people like the peasants who had land, 
who belong to the proletariat. But because they did not agree, they 
call them bourgeoisie. You can see that they are fighting parts of 
the very class for whom they say they are trying to establish a dicta- 
torship. They are not trying to put the proletariat in power, but 
the most demoralized elements of that class, which represents, gentle- 
men, a very small per cent. 

Now, this class hatred is a matter we have got to consider, I think, 
with a great deal of interest and a great deal of seriousness, because 
it is the basis of their international movement. 

If you will let me take the time to read to you a statement made 
by Lenine, I think it will bear out that this is the Bolshevik inter- 
national aim. This appeared in a newspaper, the Severnaia Com- 
muna, No. 139. The date is not given, but this number of the paper 
would be about November 12 last. This translation was made by one 
of my interpreters. 

The following remarks were made by Lenine in his speech at a 
sitting of the central executive committee in Moscow: 

“We were,” said he among other things, “never so powerful as 
we are now. On the other hand, we never ran such a danger as now. 
The west European capitalists, together with the American capital- 
ists, now have grasped that bolshevism is a force not to be neglected 
and resisted in order to destroy it by common effort.” Mr. Lenine 
puts his hopes as usual in the international revolution of wage earn- 
ers. He points out to the sympathies of the independent labor party 
in England, of the socialist party in Scotland, as well as of many 
trades unions (syndicates) in France. But he is especially opti- 
mistic with regard to the help which he hopes to get from Germany. 
«Tp all countries,” said he, “the revolution grows by channels which 
in different countries differ widely. In some the revolution can come 
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one or two years later than in others. Al] have to pass certain politi- 
cal developments. But the wage earners of the whole of Europe 
begin to wake up and go forward with gigantic steps. The enemies 
of bolshevism clirect their efforts chiefly against us. We must con- 
centrate all our attention toward the southern front. There will 
be decided the fate not only of the Russian but of the international 
revolution. We have, however, many chances for victory as people's 
minds have uncergone an evolution. They know now they are de- 
fending, not the power of imperialists, but their own interests. their 
own land and freedom, their own factories, their own liberties. 

“The discipline in the Red army is growing. We have already 
organized good officers who passed new schools. Our southern front 
is the front against the united Anglo-French imperialism. But we 
are not atraid of that fight. We know that this imperialism will 
have soon to fight with the inner enemies. The power which crushed 
the imperialism in Germany will crush also America and England. 
This force will grow. The more the Anglo-French troops will ad- 
vance into Russia they will meet increasing danger, and they will 
help our cause to spread like the Spanish disease.” 

I have several other matters here along the same lines, but I do 
not believe you want to take the time. 

Senator Nexson. Hand them to the secretary for the record. 

Mr. Simmons. Here is a short one. Lenine said at the Moscow 
congress, according to the Izvestija, No. 223, November last: 

For all those who took part in the workmen’s movement for some time past 
it is evident that in this year a real dictatorship of the wage-earning classes 
is going to be established. 

In the Severnaia Communa, No. 51, one of the commissars in con- 
cluding recommended various measures. [Reading:] 

I advocate a propaganda on a large scale among the German prisoners, with 
which the formation of an international regiment ean start. 

Now, gentlemen, these people have a wonderful propaganda, not 
only in Russia, but in western Europe and Scandinavia. I am going 
to show you their policy in their own words. In the same paper, the 
same number and the same date as the one quoted, it goes on to speak 
about the organization of the army which this commissar hopes can 
be made to reach 3,000,000. He says: 

The most interesting part ot the scheme is the organization of the huge 
propaganda work in the towns and villages as well as in the arpiy itself. “We 
must mobilize our papers, our journalists. our artists,” says Poddosky, “Let 
every day dozens of trains spread our papers, our proclamations, our posters 
and our drawings. Let us organize in every village, in every company, groups 
of readers and lecturers. Cet the cinemas spread our ideas. Let the gramophones, 
which now are to be had in every village, make propaganda for us.” 

In Russia they are carrying that out quite effectively. 

Senator Nexson. They are carrying it out, too, in this country, 
are they not? 

Mr. Srmoys. I can not perhaps verify it, gentlemen, but I heard 
that Americans that I had seen in Petrograd had left Russia to 
come to America as Bolshevik agents to establish a bureau of intel- 
ligence or propaganda in line with this policy. 

Senator Netson. Americans that were there in Russia ? 
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Mr. Summons. Yes; and they brought with then Russians, I be- 
ps This I do not know positively, vet I got it from good au- 

hority. 

Senator Nerson. They came over here to establish Bolshevik 
propaganda in this country? 

Mr. Smrmons. Yes, sir. Right along that line, I was sent out to 
make an address before the annual convention held last week of the 
rotary clubs. 
~ Senator Nerson. Where? 

Mr. Srasons. At Grand Rapids, Mich. It was of the clubs of 
the ninth district. About 800 delegates were present. Michigan is 
vitally interested in the Russian situation because a large portion of 
the American troops in Archangel are Michigan troops. I was 
utterly astounded when I saw the ideas prevailing, in that it seemed 
to give some justification to the Bolshevik experiment, as they under- 
stood it, but particularly in that these Americans of marked intel- 
ligence did not seem to know that the movement was absolutely 
magn anarchistic, and a menace to Enrope, America, and the 
world. 

Senator Nrrson. At what place was that? 

Mr, Srmmmons. Grand Rapids, Mich.; delegates from all over that 
section. 

Senator Woxcorr. Just a moment. The Rotary Club is an organi- 
zation made up in the various cities, is it not, of one prominent rep- 
resentative from each business? 

Mr. Srumons. Aimed to be the top notch. 

Senator Woxcorr. The class of people you talked to represented 
the cream of the business world? 

Mr. Simmons. Yes, Senator. The best representatives of business 
interests of those localities from which they came. In meetings they 
aim to get at the bottom of questions. In fact, it is one of the pur- 
poses of their organizations, as I see it, to study national, State, and 
local questions with a view of trying to help to arrive at the most 
intelligent solutions. 

I do not know why people of this class have not got right in- 
formation upon which to base decisive conviction. This is one of the 
great dangers of wrong propaganda, its insidious effect. Bol- 
shevism is a greater menace to the world, gentlemen, even than was 
German militarism, if you will allow me to express an opinion. 
The false ideas being circulated are not the truth abont this Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki experiment. I spoke in Grand Rapids for over an 
hour. They were more astounded when they heard the simple tale 
that I told, merely relating my experiences and observations, than 
I was to learn their impressions brought out during discussions on 
the subject of the withdrawal of American troops from Archangel. 

Senator Worcorr. You were astounded with their apparent sym- 
pathy with Bolshevism, as they understood it? 

Mr. Simmons. Not sympathy so much as lack of conception, as 
they understood it. : 

Senator Woncorr. You discovered, I suppose, that they had an 
entirely false impression of what you know to be the truth? 

Mr. ‘Sisrmons. Yes, sir. They discovered it, and stated it in a 


resolution. 
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Senator Overman. Had they gotten their idea about the Arch. 
angel troops from what they had heard from the Congressional 
Record and other places? 

Mr. Srumatons. I have no idea, Senator. I am only telling you the 
thing as an example; just to couple it up with what I said regardin, 
Bolshevik propaganda. Being absolutely immoral and insidious, it 
has to be watched and fought. 

Senator Woxncorr. The important thing, it seems to me, connected 
with that Rotary Club incident is that by some means or other, 
devious, perhaps false, ideas had been injected into the minds of those 
very substantial people. 

Mr. Srmrvons. It is certain that far from the right ideas have been 
or are being circulated. 

Senator Woxcorr. And very clever, unseen propaganda had been 
at work. 

Mr. Srmraons. Absolutely. 

Senator Overman. Did you ask them how they got such ideas? 

Mr. Smmsons. No, This was in a formal meeting. It did not occur 
to me to go into details. 

You seem to be interested along that line. I met another man. 
He was a major in the Army. I happened to meet him as an old 
friend at the La Salle Hotel in Chicago. Again I was surprised 
to see his impressions, which corresponded to what I told you con- 
cerning the Rotarians—absence of right intelligence on the Russian 
subject. From lectures, different periodicals, and pamphlets in some 
way circulated in the Army camps, the impression he felt was not 
perhaps one of sympathy with, but of toleration for, the Bolshevik 
experiment. He said, “ Will you not come right with me and make 
a speech and tell the soldiers and people at my camp what you have 
told me?” He saw the importance of spreading the truth. And I 
tell you, Senators, on my way back to Washington, after talking to 
men on the train and seeing the same thing confirmed, I realize that 
good Americans are up against a great work. And I think you— 
this committee—in starting this investigation are doing the country 
wonderful service if these hearings bring out the truth, and I think 
they will. 

It is a matter, gentlemen. that we have got to look at seriously. 
Every consideration that made necessary the formation of the league 
of nations counsels protection of the world’s common security against 
Bolshevism. If you had lived in prisons, as I did, and had had the 
experiences of us in Russia to the last, and seen the suffering and 
heard the wails of the people of all classes all over that big country, 
you would agree with me absolutely, 

Senator Woxicorr. Do I understand the purport of this statement 
to be that Bolshevism, in its practical operation, is as bad as war, 
which the league of nations is hoping to obliterate? 

Mr. Srraons. Yes, sir. I should say that the same considerations 
that make that institution necessary to prevent war make the world’s 
common fight against this foe, Bolshevism, just as necessary. 

Senator Woxcorr. You have been told, you said, that Americans 
have come back from Russia for the purpose of spreading this 
Bolshevik propaganda in this country? 
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i ae Simmons. T was told that in Petrograd, before the time they 
eft. 

Senator Worcorr. Do you know any of them? 

Mr. Sramons. I have seen them, yes, sir, and J think I have met 
them. I am not sure. I saw them many times in Petrograd. 

Senator Worcorr. I suppose you would not want to brand any- 
body as a Bolshevik unless you knew of your own knowledge what he 
stood for; but do you know or did you know in Petrograd any Amer- 
icans who were intimate with the Bolshevik leaders, who are now in 
this country ? 

Mr. Srarmons. I saw one right here, in the Capitol. 

Senator Worcorr. Who was he? 

Mr. Suorons. Williams; Albert Rhys Wiliams. 

Senator Worcorr. Do you know of any others? 

Mr. Stumons. I think I do, but I do not feel justified in saying that 
they were Bolsheviks. But Williams, I heard, had been employed 
by the Bolshevik government to come here and start a bureau of 
publicity. 

Senator Wotcorr. You got that information in Russia? 

Mr. Srratons. In Russia, in Petrograd. It was told to me, but not 
by him. 

“Senator Netsox. No; but by reliable people? 

Mr. Sramons. From a source that I consider to be very trust- 
worthy. 

Senator Nerson. And you have no doubt in your mind that it 
is so? 

Mr. Sramons. I am quite sure of it, and would offer the name of 
my informant except that he is in Russia and it might mean his death. 

Senator Overman. Do you know of any money being sent over 
here? 

Mr. Siumons. Only by hearsay, Senator. I do not know of any 
being sent. I do know of money being sent into Scandinavia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, from information that I got from diplomatic 
officials unofficially. But the very fact that men are under the em- 
ployment of the Bolshevik government in this country indicates that 
money is over here. They have to be paid. 

Senator Nerson. Somebody has got to pay them. 

Mr. Stumons. Yes. 

Senator Nrrson. Well, now, go on and tell us more about the 
operations of the Bolsheviki over there, what you saw and heard. 

Mr. Srarmons. I have told you about the policy of propaganda 
and of its immorality. I have also referred to the scheme of the 
leaders to keep the power, holding it by having cornered almost all 
the available food supplies and holding all ammunition and all guns 
in their possession, and everything that the Czar had accumulated 
for war with Germany. They took these in that moment when they 
overthrew the Kerensky government. As they said to themselves, 
as reported at. that time, “ We do not know what is going to happen 
six months hence, nor two months hence; we have all implements of 
war in our hands and are the only ones who are practiced in their use, 
so now is the time to take the power for the workmen.” 

The Kerensky government fell, I think, largely from the fact that 
those three big questions faced them that faced the Bolsheviki: What 
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are you going to do with the war? How are you going to stop this 
economic disintegration? What kind of government are you going 
to form? Kerensky left the solution of these to the constituent as- 
sembly. Unfortunately, in a big country having no organized elec- 
tion machinery the constituent assembly could not be elected and con- 
vened in less than from 8 to 10 months. The unrest of the soldiers, 
sailors, and workmen, with arms and ammunition in their hands— 
well, the temptation was too great; they would not wait. The peas- 
ants were willing and aiatal to wait for the constituent assembly. 
The peasants in the form of the local governments of the zemstvos— 
the royalty and the big land holders at the time of Kerensky had 
been taken out of these bodies—were satisfied. The zemstvos were 
for the first time representative of the peasant class, as they should 
have been. Of course, the peasants wanted a land reform, but they 
wanted a systematically organized reform, not the promulgation of 
inet an arbitrary land seizure such as the Bolsheviki at the beginning 
declared. 

The next point I want to make concerns confiscations. A concrete 
instance was my own experience. After I had left Petrograd, gone 
to Stockholm and come back, and I returned to my apartment that 
I had rented for lodging, on that day piled in the hall were all the 
bric-a-brac, pictures, furniture, rugs, and other appointments that 
could be moved. This work was in charge of four soldiers. It hap- 

ened that the little American flag that I had left was still on the 
ront door. I walked in and asked what this meant. They told me 
that in the name of the people’s government they were dispossessing. 
Col. Poncheledjiff, whose rooms I had rented, of his property. I 
spoke to them and said, “ You can not touch this property. This 
property belongs to me. Go back and tell your superiors that an 
American official has paid the rent of these rooms furnished, and 
then if they want you to move these effects come back and see me 
again.” They never came back. 

They went around and plundered houses and apartments in that 
way. The worst part was that often after they confiscated appoint- 
ments they made the owners, for instance if they lived in 10 rooms, 
occupy 3 or +, and assigned the other rooms to workmen and soldiers, 
who in temperament and mode of living were incompatible and un- 
desirable to live with. It made life a perfect hell for the owners 
because, too, of the class hatred existing. In some cases, gentlemen, 
they went so far as even to make defenseless women give up their two 
or three room apartments and get out on the streets without a place 
to lay their heads. I can not give you a concrete instance of this, but 
T heard it many, many times from men of the American colony, men 
that I knew well and could believe, and the very names of the people 
were often given at the time they told me about it. People would 
be turned out from homes they owned or rented, with no place to go. 
You will find to-day that most of the bourgeois that remain in Rus- 
sia, and also many belonging to the better elements of the proletariat, 
are living in cellars, in undesirable quarters, and the very best rooms 
are being occupied by the 

Senator Netson. By the rabble? 

Mr. Smions. Largely by the rabble and by fanatics and the de- 
moralized classes. With their power, of course, they took away the 
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itles of property. They made the bold declaration, “ You do not 
save to pay any more rent to your landlord, for your apartment be- 
ongs to the state.” And, of course, no more rents were collected un- 
ass they were collected by the state. AI] the property owned by 
wivate ownership was taken away, and owners were compelled to 
vay rent. 

Senator Nexson. And the people were simply tenants? 

Mr. Suumons. Simply tenants. 

Senator Nerson. And the state was a great landlord? 

Mr. Summons, And the state was a great landlord. 

Then they went further. You heard it rehearsed to you yesterday. 
‘hey started what they called “the search for food.” They would 
:o into people’s homes, and if they had there a little larger supply 
f flour, sugar, meal, or potatoes than they thought they ought to 
ave, a few days’ supply or more, they would compel them to give up 
ais food. Often at the same time they would arrest the occupants. 

Senator Nerson. Take their food supplies without paying for 
hem ? 

Mr. Stumons. Without paying for them, take their food supplies. 
‘hen, of course, as you know, they took over the big landed estates. 
n confiscating them people resorted to pillage and arson—wide- 
pread destruction. They not only confiscated the landed estates—I 
m coming back to this land question a little later—but they tried to 
equisition also the land of the peasants. 

Senator Nexson. In the communes? 

Mr. Surmons. Yes, sir; and the small ‘holdings that the peasants in 
iter years, under the Czar, were allowed to own in fee simple. When 
rey came to take over the peasant holdings they found that they had 

big problem on their hands, because they met with formidable 
assistance. 

All of the practices in connection with the subjects I refer to 
roused widespread opposition, and the protests became widespread 
) such an extent that the Bolsheviki became alarmed. They said 

was necessary, then, on account of these protests to start an organi- 
ition which would handle this counter-revolution, as they called 
1ese protests, You see, the people could not make organized protest 
ecause they did not have arms, ammunition, or food. To make 
cganized protests you have got to have backing—sources of supplies. 
hey had nothing of the kind, nor did they have any connection with 
re outside world from whence they could get assistance. Protests by 
idividuals and bodies banding themselves together in meetings and 

y strikes, and by newspapers, they considered all of this counter- 
volution or sabotage, and because 1t became so universal they estal- 
shed a special council, with autocratic powers, called “ the special 
mmcil to combat counter-revolution, sabotage, and speculation.” You. 
ive often heard of the secret police of the Czar and the terribly brutal 
ings that they did. This special council] is many times worse than 
at, secret police organization ever thought about being. They be- 
‘nto deal with counter-revolution in a high-handed, tyrannical, and 
spotic way. Right there, gentlemen, when you hear people say that 
e formation of the Red Guard army was because of allied inter 
it it down as untrue. The beginning of this formation of 
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: Red Guard was for the purpose of putting down these public 
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Senator Netson. This opposition at home? 

Mr. Simmoxs. This opposition at home. In the formation of that 
Red Guard they used machine guns, and withheld food—did every- 
thing to drive men, up to the age of 50 or 54, to take wp arms. They 
went over to Courland, to the Letts, and made the young men bi 
promises of Jarge pay and much food, and it was through the Letts— 
they could not get Russians at first—and through the Chinese in 
Russia and through the German prisoners in Russia, that they formed 
the nucleus of the Red Army. I was told concerning the German 
prisoners. TI did not see them as privates. 

Senator Nexrson. Did not the Germans cooperate with them? 

Mr. Siuons. IT will come to that later, if you please. Foreign 
soldiers were the nucleus of the Red Army at a time early in the revo- 
lution, T want to get the idea into your minds that the intervention 
of the allies, or the eceupation of Archangel or Odessa, wherever 
they may have made occupation, was not the cause for starting this 
Red Army. 

Senator Overuay. It is now half past 1, and we will take a recess 
i] 2. 


reupon, at 1.30 o'clock p. m.. the subcommittee took a recess 
30 o'clock p.m.) 


AFTER RECESS. 
(The snbeommittee reassembled at 2.30 o'clock p. m., pursuant to 


the taking of the recess. and at 2.45 o’clock proceeded with the hear- 
ing of Mr. Simmons.) 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ROGER E. SIMMONS—Resumed. 


may. The committee will come to order. Mr. Sin- 
5 y proceed where you left off. 

Mr. Stuwons. I was saying that the formation of the Red Army 
was started due to protests springing up all over Russia, which were 
termed. by the Bolsheviki, counter-revolution; then I spoke about 
the organization of the special council to combat counter-revolution, 
sabotage. and speculation. This council was despotic, tyrannical, 
and unprincipled in its methods. They had power that it was said 
publicly was greater than Lenine himself possessed, and it was largely 
due to the workings of this special council that much of the terror- 
ism that followed was brought about. I will begin to speak of 
terrors after I refer to my own experiences. TI was working in the 
Vologda forest district. It was in July. 1918. TI had in my pocket 
a letter from the commissar or the minister of commerce, Bronski, a 
letter from the commissar of agriculture, Kerelencho, and a letter 
from the chief of the forest service, a bureau under the department of 
agriculture. These letters called on the soldiers and the employees 
of the northern governments to lend me every assistance possible. 
These commissars realized my mission to Russia was a peaceful one, 
and one which very likely would result to Russia’s good—they 
wanted the American public and_the English-speaking public to 
know abont the fecal riches of Russia, and for that reason they 
were especially anxious that my work should be facilitated. About 
that time Lenine called on the allied embassies and Jegations that 
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were then located in Vologda to renove to Moscow. They refused, 
knowing the fate of the ambassador of Germany which had taken 
place just recently, and at the same time they felt that Vologda was a 
point where they could better struggle the problem of the 
scarcity of food, on account of Vologcda affording better transporta- 
tion facilities. This city, you know, is at the junction of the Trans- 
Siberian and Archangel-Moscow Railroads. 

Senator Netson. It is the best way to get out of the country. 

Mr. Sutmons. Lenine insisted on his proposal to come to Moscow, 
and the American Ambassador, who was the dean of the corps. said 
that if there was any moving to be done he would move to Arcn- 
angel, which he did. 

After he left, the only Americans—in fact, about the only foreign- 
ers—left, were the employees of the National City Bank, one of 
the embassy secretaries, and myself. 

A few days later the local Bolshevik leaders made these men leave 
Vologda and go to Moscow. The embassy’s seeretary refused, 
though they ordered him to go first. He told them he was not going 
to leave a station where there were American citizens for whose 
safety he was responsible. They made him leave—compelled him at 
the point of the bayonet. At 2 o’clock in the morning they came for 
him, so he told me. They put him on the train which took him to 
Moscow. 

Senator Overman. What was his name? 

Mr. Smmons. His name was Norman Armour, a man whe put 
duty ahead of all personal consideration and safety, and a man that 
was a thorough American. 

Senator Strrrixo. He was secretary of the American Embass) 

Mr. Stumons. Yes; second secretary. 

Shortly after this the ma v and the employees of the National 
City Bank, compelled to go to Moscow, departed from Vologda, and 
that left me the only foreigner in the community. I did not go, 
being sick with pneumonia, and I could not at that time Jeave my bed. 

After I got well I attended to work in the immediate vicinity of 
Vologda, and then, wishing to change my base of operations. T ap- 
plied to Kedroff, who was the commissar of that community, for 
permission to leave the city. One had to have permission to leave 
any city or town, not any village. He replied. after looking over my 
papers and seeing that T had these from high Moscow officials, that 
aman with such papers could go any place. He said, * Come back 
the day after to-mo1row—T will not be here to-morrow—and then IT 
will let you know.” This delay disturbed me somewhat. 

The next day there appeared in a newspaper of Vologda, written 
oy Kedroff, a public declaration calling upon all soldiers, peasants, 
and workmen to shoot at sight any American, Englishman, or 
Frenchman that they ran across; that citizens of these capitalistic 
zountries were absolutely foes to the workmen’s government, and 
wy of these foreigners in the three northern governments over which 
ie, Kedroff, was supposed to be presiding were enemies to Russia. 

According to his instructions, I came back to his office the next day 
ind was presented to his assistant. His name was Iduke. Iduke is 
\ Lettish Jew, a man of a very irascible nature, and, on account of 
iis experience in the uprising in Yaroslav, where the protest against 
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the Bolshevik régime had become quite formidable, he had the reputa- 
tion of being the eruelest and the most bloodthirsty Bolshevik leader 
of the revolution. He called for the papers in my ease, which I had 
left previously for Kedroff to look over. Picking up my diplo- 
matic passport. he looked at it, folded it one way. and tried to tear it 
as he threw it on the floor. As he did so he exclaimed that that 
Nees was made at the American Embassy in Russia—which it 
had been, beeanse I had my other passport stolen that I obtained in 
Washington—and he said that no such instrument so made would 
le recognized. It wax signed by the ambassador of the United 
States. David R. Francis. 

He then -crutinized hurriedly some of my other papers and said, 
“ Your case requires me to prt you in prison.” There was an inter- 
ruption at this juncture of two Kronstadt sailors excitedly appear- 
ing at the door, which I may refer to later under another subject, but 
in about 30 minutes I was taken by the Red Guards, three of them, 
and cast into a prison car. This car was attached to this field-staff 
train, the same where the officials mentioned had their offices, This 
car that Kedroff used was said formerly to ‘have been one of the 
private cars of the Czar. It was a very beautiful wagon. I was im- 
prisoned about 12 o’clock, the middle of the day. 

At about + o’clock in the afternoon I sent my’ secretary to ask 
Iduke the cause of my detention and to give me permission to estab- 
lish contaet by wire sith the American consular officials in Moscow. 
He came back apparently much distressed and worried. Tears were 
in his eves. He said. Iduke says that the .\merican consular and 
diplomatic officials in Moscow are in prison. No more are Americans 
recognized officially in Rus -\s for the canse of your detention, 
if you will ever know in this world, vou will know to-morrow morn- 
ing at G30." 

In this cell with me was a man who had been arrested previously. 
Although born in Russia. he had gone to school and graduated at 
Oxford, I think, or one of the universities of England. Liking the 
English people and England so much, he became naturalized. He 
returned, however, aftey some i2 or 13 years to visit his parents, 
who lived within the Kostroma government. Governments in Rus- 
sia correspond to our States. He was not in anyway perturbed 
over his arrest when I met him in this Russian cell, the cause of 
which he did not know. He was a man humorous, light-hearted, 
and jolly. We played chess together. My secretary happened to 
have a small chessboard in his portfolio. This English subject was 
called before Tduke. J presume it was Tduke. Anyhow, he was 
called to headquarters about 4.30 p.m. He came back mentally 
nineh perturbed. He said: “I dq not like the situation. I do not 
understand these people. They are not Russian. I do not know why 
they accuse me nor what they are going to do with me.” 

Abut a quarter to 7 that evening three soldiers came in with bayo- 
nets on their guns. in some sort of formation, and took him out. He 
wanted to take his coat—it was in the summer time and he did not 
have his coat on—but they told him it was not necessary, and he left 
his coat, thinking. as I thought. he would return. He never re 
turned, Later, on the way to Moscow. I learned—one of the guards 
told my seeretary—that he had been shot. 
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Of his own volition, late in the evening my secretary wrote a 
declaration to Kedroff, outlining his personal activities in the interest 
of the Russian revolution, stating that he had been in exile for 11 
years under the Czar, and how he had assisted Kerensky after the first 
revolution. He gave as reference the minister of justice in Moscow 
under the Bolshevik régime. 

Senator Srmrtine. Do you recall who that minister of justice was, 
or is, if he is minister of justice? : 

Mr. Surmons. I can not tell you that, sir. I just know he was 
the minister of justice. He also gave as reference a man by the name 
of Rosen, who was head of the Lettish division, formerly an editor in 
Boston of some socialistic paper. I had met him myself, previously. 

The word came back over the phone that this man who was my 
seeretary was responsible, had been in thorough sympathy with the 
revolution, and belonged to the social revolutionist party. On the 
strength of such a good report, about 2 o’clock in the morning Ked- 
roff’s secretary came into my cell, found me writing what I con- 
sidered my last letters, and stated that I would be sent the next day 
to Moscow for trial before the “spevial council to combat counter 
revolution, sabotage. and speculation.” 

Up to that time I fully thought that my end was momentarily 
growing near. This was a wonderful relief, because I realized that 
of the people and government officials that I knew in Russia, many 
were in Moscow. 

The next morning about 10 o’clock they took me out of the prison 
ear for a parade up the front streets of Vologda, soldiers in for- 
mation of four men making a square, with me a center, and we 
marched around the city. Being identified with the American Em- 
bassy, making it headquarters as T would come in and ont of the 
city, this was done, presumably, to show the public what measures 
Bolsheviks were going to take against foreigners who represented 
the capitalistic countries. 

I was then, that same evening about 6.30, put on a train under 
special guard of three men. Two of: them stayed in my coupé all 
the time and one in the corridor guarded the door. Just previously 
to leaving Vologda Iduke arrested my secretary because he had aided 
the Kerensky régime. They put him on the same train, also under 
guard, in another coupé. This secretary, I want to tell you, was a 
man of honor, and a socialist with a constructive point of view. 
I engaged a socialist as a secretary because of my many dealings 
with the Bolsheviki, and because I needed a man not antagonistic, 
who could make some impression upon the Bolshevik officials. This 
man had done work for, and knew well, Albert Rhys Williams. 
Being a liberal socialist, for the first two months of the Bolshevik 
revolution he was quite sympathetic to the soviets. To-day, like all 
followers of liberalism, he is one of the strongest opponents of the 
Bolsheviki. 

Senator Netson. This secretary of yours? 

Mr. Srarsrons. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. You say he had done work with Albert Rhys Wil- 
liams? 

Mr, Sramons. He knew him as a fellow socialist and had worked 
for him on translations, or something of that sort. On the train we 
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Senator Nerson. Both of you? 

Mr. Simmons. Both of us. There, after being paraded up front 
streets, we were thrown in Lubanka prison. In the cell in which 
I was confined there were 85 men. 

Senator Nerson. How big was the cell? 

Mz, Sianrons. About half the size of this room, sir; and there were 
sleeping accommodations for not over 30. We slept on the concrete 
floor. “After photographing us they took away all bedding—of 
course, in Russia everybody has to carry bedding—all our food, our 
luggage and clothing, and even toilet articles. They took away every- 
thing except the clothes on my back. including all my notes and 
ceuments, and all money. 

Senator Stertrxc. Of what nationality were the men in that cell? 
Mr. Stumons. If you please, Senator, I am coming to that ina 
econd. I am giving you first this personal experience. I stayed in 
aubanka prison three days. The third day about 4 o’clock they called 
ny name. I walked forward, and the guards ordered me to follow 
e escort of soldiers, who put me into an automobile ambulance, what 
re call a Black Maria. This vehicle hurried us through space, and 
fter about 20 minutes’ ride I got out in front of a large handsame 
uilding which was Beturka prison in Moscow. There, after going 
hrough a long way of winding corridors, I was put into a cell with 
> men. There were sleeping accommodations for 23 in the cell. 
Again I had to take the floor, but only for one night. The next 
day two from the cell were shot and one released, I stayed in 
Beturka five days, making my imprisonment a matter of 11 days, 
but, like in the first prison, I used almost every minute trying to 
think of some way of establishing contact with the American officials 
or officials of some of the other governments, principally the neu- 
tral nations, met from time to time during my stay in Russia. None 
of the letters that I wrote were delivered, and no declarations ad- 
ressed to Bolshevik ministers brought results. I wrote to the Red 
Cross, telling them I needed medicme; to the Y. M. C. A, telling 
them I needed food, because I had had none. I did not write, of 
course, to individuals, because that would have connected them 
with me in prison and resulted in their immediate arrest. I wrote 
also to the Swedish consul general, to the Norwegian minister, to the 
American consn) general, to Commercial Attaché Dr. Huntington, 
all, of course, officially ; but none of these letters were ever delivered. 

It happened that one of the guards in this part of the prison was 
a Lettish soldier who had been to America. He had lived in Law- 
rence, Kans. Having been there myself upon one occasion, I would 
jolly him as he passed to and fro, and got to be on rather good terms. 
I decided that T was going to try to bribe this man, as the only means 
of escape, for I was faced with the conditions that I either had to 
starve to death, or be shot in execution or if caught bribing, the 
penalty for which was death. 

In this cell of Beturka prison with me were five English sailors, who 
were so Weak from starvation that they could not walk across the 
room. They and every one in that cell warned me against attempting 
to bribe. They said it would mean my own death, and likewise the 
death of the prison guard. I could see no other way. Coincidentally, 
the day I wrote the letter to the Swedish consul general—thinking 4! 
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che American officials were in prison some place—one of the prisoners 
niny cell received 80 rubles baked in a loaf of bread sent in from his 
family. I borrowed this, and for the other 20 used a few rubles that 
my secretary had hid in his sock, which they did not find when the 
pees him, and 10 rubles additional I got from one of the English 
sailors. 

This letter 1 wrote to the Swedish consul general told him that 
{ was in prison; that I had, as he knew, a diplomatic passport; that 
I was.conscious of no wrong; that my mission to Russia was entirely 
a peaceful one; that [ had taken no part in polities; and I asked him 
for every assistance. ‘This letter I took to this guard and said, “ In- 
closed in this envelope, together with a letter, is 100 rubles. I am not 
offering it to you as abribe. You do not have to take any money from 
ne. Deliver this letter and 100 rubles will be given yon and more.” 
Of course, this was a bribe. I said it was not, to him, being my crude 
liplomacy. He refused to take it, explaining the instance of one of 
the guards being shot for the same offense about two weeks before in 
this very same prison... The man who offered the bribe was also shot. 
But I replied that I was unjustly being held; that I had done every- 
thing in my power by correspondence to get my case brought to trial, 
knowing my documents alone would be sufficient to exonerate me, 
and that I thought he and every Russian was sufficiently interested in 
having foreigners of diplomatic status taken care of while in Russia. 
He refused the aid J sought. I went back to my cell very discon- 
solate. 

There was in the door of our cell the usual little peephole covered 
with a blind, such as is the door of every cell in a Russian prison. 
About two hours afterwards he opened the blind of the hole, calling 
my name. This guard said, “Simmons, if you have that letter with 
you and can put it through to me immediately, T will try,” and he no 
more than said it before that letter addressed to the Swedish Consul 
General was through the hole, and down it went into his boot. I 
saw that through the peephole. During 36 hours elapsing after that 
Twas one nervous man. But at the expiration of that time a calling 
card bearing Dr. Huntington’s name. with a package having a loaf 
of bread and a few toilet articles, was given me, veritably a godsend, 
and on the back of the card was written, “ Hold your nerve. We will 
have you soon.” E 

Four hours after that the Swedish consul general, accompanied 
by the acting American consul general, came in an automobile to the 
prison and effected my release. — . : ; ; 

Now, to come back to my point, I in this prison came in contact 
with a great many people. It gave me a very excellent opportunity, 

entlemen, to see the kind of men that were in there, and to learn 
their opinions, and to hear about the causes causing their arrest. In 
Lubanka prison, where I had 85 fellow prisoners, the personnel sur- 
prised me. I expected to find princes and men of all titles, and 
capitalists, and men of the caliber classed with these. There were a 
few of these, but the majority I would term the middle class, me-, 
chanics, printers, peasants—many peasants—small manufacturers, 
soldiers, priests, workmen, officers (army and navy), and professional 

udents, etc. 

S enuer Sruriine. Merchants? 
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_ Mr, Srrmoxs. Merchants: many small merchants. This situation 
interested me so much that I felt that it was my duty to use the 
opportunity. There was « forester among the prisoners, and there 
were sawniil] owners. I got considerable information along the ling 
of my investigation in the parts of the country where these men were 
located. Not only were many of these prisoners not of the upper 
classes, but I know that I will surprise you when I tell you that 80 
per cent did not know the cause of theiv arrest—not 80 per cent. 

Senutor Sreriixc. Did you say that 80 per cent did not know why 
they had been arrested? 

Myr. Srons. Eighty per cent did not know why they were ar- 
vested. Arrests eal were being made without giving the 
charge. On the second day in this prison there was a lawyer by the 
name of Velenken, a very cultured fellow, a high-type Jew. He had 
been the legal counsel for the British consulate in Moscow. He was 
about 34 years of age. He was a real patriot, actuated by high 
motives. He had many opportunities to leave Russia, but he would 
not do it, because he said m revolution was the time that the intelli- 
gence of Russia ought to stand by the country. After his arrest, the 
special council gave him one short hearing, and they sentenced him to 
be shot. He came to me at 2 o’clock in the morning and aroused me 
from sleep off the floor, and he said, “Simmons, will you come and 
talk with me? T die at 6, Tell me about Siberia.” He had never 
been there. “Tel! me about America. Tell me anything to keep my 
mind off my awful fate.” I got up and went over and sat on the 
side of his bunk. He had unfortunately been in prison a great while 
and could oceupy a bunk. I talked, trying to cheer him, for over an 
hour and a quarter. He then wrote a letter to his sister, which he 
gave me to deliver. IJ afterwards delivered it, He sent a verbal 
miessige of esteem and good-by to Ambassador Francis. Soldiers 
came about half an hour afterwards. They led Mr. Velenken out 
in the usual formation that all prisoners realized meant to be shot. 
He never returned. His brother Jater told me he had been shot. and 
the officials refused to surrender his body. 

That same day they led out a young prince. He rebelled, in con- 
trast to the nerve and resignation of Velenken. 

Senator Srernina. What was he charged with? Do you know? 

Mr. Stumons. Velenken had been charged with counter-revolution. 
But he had done, he told me. nothing to overthrow the Bolshevik 
government, During his hearing they said, “If we let you off, will 
you pronzise to help us and do all you can to extend our cause?” He 
replied. “ No; I can not.” And he walked to death with resignation. 
That was the most pitiful sight that I ever saw. The sad duty fell to 
me of relating the details to his brothers in London, as I came 
through. : 

The prince, whose name I thought I had, was led out for execution 
without trial. There was not a day passed that the same soldier 
formation did not take men out of that cell, and many of them went 
to death without accusation or trial. 

Now, this is not hearsay. You have heard of these terrors, but J 
was present and saw them. 

Senator Overman. Expecting every minute to be shot yourself? 
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Mr. Srumons. I did not know. They told me I was to be tried. 
No one knew his fate. When they called out my name that day when 
ae moved from one prison to another, they tell me I turned very 
white. 

Senator Srerrina. So far as a trial was concerned, do you know 
anything about their form of trial? : 

fr. Srmmons, No; only what I was told. The lawyer who was 
shot said it was a perfect farce. The head of this council, a young 
man by the name of Peters, had heen in England and, T believe, there 
was convicted of crime. Of that I am not positive. 

Senator Woxcorr. Some one has described him here as a wan of 
pleasant manners, this particular lord high executioner. 

Mr. Srmatons. Yes, sir; he was a man of rather pleasant appear- 
ance and very youthful looking. At the same tine he was a man 
without principle and with no compunctions about ordering death 
penalties. The consul general, I think it was, of Italy, told me at 
the consulate of an experience happening at the time they were aid- 
ing me to get my effects away from the Bolsheviks after my libera- 
tion. He saw Peters sign an order for the execution of 71 officers, 
and never even read the names. While Peters was talking to him he 
picked up his pen and wrote perfunctorily his name, ordering every 
one of those men to death. 

Senator Netson. Those weve officers of the old army? 

Mr. Srararons. Yes, sir. 

Now, one day while I was there they took out 21 with the same 
formation, only more soldiers. I heard that those men all went to 
their doom because outside they had 26 who had just been arrested, 
and they had to make room. I can not testify to the actnal execu- 
tion of these men, but they went out under similar formalities, which 
the prisoners considered prima facie evidence. 

Senator Netson, And never came back? 

Mr. Srarmons. Never came back. 

Senator Srerime. With reference to many of them, they could 
have had no better excuse? 

Mr. Srmrons. None whatever. 

I want to tell you of the sad case of a peasant that IT got particu- 
larly close to. There were many peasants prisoners, but this man 
met his doom while I was there. He was shot because he would not 
give up his food he had raised. I guess he was trying to organize 
men in his particular village to resist the action of the poor commit- 
tees. The campaigns of those poor committees, as I explained, were 
to requisition food and to incite class antagonism among the peasants. 
He was an illiterate man, but not an ignorant man. You hear ahout 
the illiteracy of Russia, especially among the peasants. Their close 
connection with the soil, in trying to make ends meet on the farm, 
engenders a judgment, a common sense, which makes them, although 
illiterate, not ignorant. I am sure that we have in our respective 
communities men who can not read and write, on farms, who are per- 
fectly qualified to vote. This peasant was that kind, and in them is 
the hope of Russian democracy. = P 

‘Another victim was a mechanic, a specialist on compound marine 
He had worked for the navy under the Czar, under the 
rnment, and was returned by the Bolsheviki on the 


engines. 
provisional gzove: 
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saine job. They culled on him to become affiliated with the workmen's 
government, or the Bolsheviki. He refused, ing. “I am not a 
politician. Iam entirely wrapped up in my work. I am happy in 
work. I do not want to join any organization.” But that would not 
do. They arre-ted him. He was of as quiet and easy a temperament 
as any man I ever met. They brought him to prison. When T left 
he had bad a trial and was expecting to be shot. 

A high priest of the church was there. He had been preaching ser- 
mons panne denouncing the immorality of the Bolsheviki. They 
imprisoned him and shot him. This priest told me that he was 4 
great admirer of Dr. Mott, of America. 

Senator Nexsux. Dr. von Mach? 

Mr. Siarmrons. Dr. Mott, of the Y. M. C. A. 

Senator Woxcorr. John R. Mott. 

Mr. Srumons. He had been in Russia on the Root commission. He 
told me that he had taken some of Dr. Mott’s writings and translated 
them into Russian. He thought a great deal of him. He also told 
me about the relationship of the church, which I think it may be well 
to bring in here. His name was Vestor Goff. He explained that he 
was a priest—they call them “popes” in Russia—and that it was 
his duty to denounce immorality, wrong, and injustice wherever he 
saw it, and he said, “Although I know T will die for this, I am glad 
I did it.” He was a wonderful old man. I became very fond of him. 
T played chess with him, and came to know him quite well. 

Senator Srertive. He was an old man, you say? 

Mr. Srarmoxs. A man about 64 or 65 years old. but very alert, 
mentally as well as physically. He told me of an instance in Baku 
where a priest referred to the Bolshevik movement as “an emana- 
tion from hell.” For that they arrested him. Over 3,000 men, 
women, and children stormed that prison and got the priest out and 
carried him around the streets of Baku on their shoulders. He said 
that the Bolsheviki could not open their mouths in the Russian 
Church, and he said that the awful terrovism that the Bolsheviks 
had been perpetrating, which had existed and did exist. had driven 
people closer to the church than ever he had seen them before. Now 
that they found that every other means was taken from them, every 
possible retreat closed, they were crowding the churches to the doors. 

Senator Netson. Do you not think that the church in the end will 
prove the rallying center for the anti-Bolshevik forces? 

Mr. Srrmons. I think it certainly will be one of the principal fac- 
tors; no doubt of it. That priest took the occasion, knowing that I 
was an official of the American Government, thinking that it was 
the last duty he could perhaps perform for Russia, to beg me to go 
back and tell the American people, “ For God’s sake, send us help.” 
He was speaking, gentlemen, not for himself. but for the large class 
of people that he represented. 

Senator Srertinc. What kind of help did you understand him to 
mean? 

Mr. Sraisrons. Release from this terrible oppression, this tryanni- 
cal rule of a small class that represented the depraved elements, 
largely ; people carrying on propaganda to engender class antagonism. 
They are the ones that constitute the Bolsheviki to-day. I ought to 
say, partially to correct the statement that I made this morning, that 
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there are among the followers of the Bolsheviki some honest people 
who have been caught up in the psychology of the theories of Bol- 
shevism, and others who, in their terribly distressed physical con- 
dition, believe that in this is the only means left for them to pre- 
serve their lives. 

Benatar: Nutson. They rule, then, to a large extent by a reign of 
terror? 

Mr. Simmons. Yes; that is what I am trying to prove now. Are 
these instances interesting to you? 

Senator Overman. Yes. 

Mr. Srrmons. IT can give you many more. I just want to use 
enough to illustrate the point. 

One man was the owner of a sawmill, a very intelligent fellow, 
and because he would not give over his industry and because the 
employees of his industry begged him not to give it over—for he 
knew that his product was needed in the city to meet local needs, 
his being the only mill that was ruming at that time—they threw 
him into the prison. Ilis case had not come to trial when I left. 

Another man was a small merchant who had some goods to sell 
that he had saved and stored. There was not a large amount. J 
can not say exactly how much, but there was relatively a small 
quantity of textile goods. Because he offered them for sale at a 
time when all of these particular goods were supposed to have been 
confiscated—they had taken over all warehouses and deposits with 
big stocks in the country—they arrested him and threw him into 
prison for speculation. 

Now, gentlemen, when these men went to prison, what do you 
think became of their families?) They had no money that they could 
get their hands on, and they felt compelled to be there to protect 
their homes, because at this time lives were more or less in danger 
every hour of the day. To be away from their homes produced a ter- 
rible worry in the minds of conscientious men, and the psychology 
of that cell was the most depressing experience that I ever expect to 
have. Those men could hardly be made to talk, eat, or sleep. 
They walked the floors like caged lions, wondering why they were 
there, what all this meant, and what was going to be their end. 

Senator Srernrse. And wondering about their families? 

Mr. Smrons. And wondering about their families at home. 

Now, I will go just a minute to the other prison and give you an 
idea what was in that prison. I told you about the five English 
sailors that came on H. M. S. Attentive to the White Sea. This was 
before any formal landing at Archangel: a party of five sailors and 
an officer were out on duty of reconnoissance. They were in a motor 
boat. Overtaken by a large armed boat—Bolshevik cruiser—they 
were forced to get aboard after being fired on and made to stop. 
They were sent down to Moscow prison as prisoners of war. Those 
men had not the strength, after 28 days, to walk across that cell. 

Our food, gentlemen, which is the same in all prisons, was two serv- 
ings of weak soup, made out of dried fish, and if you ever tasted 
anything more bitter and unpalatable, I would he surprised. In ad- 
dition to that they allowed us at first three-quarters of a pound of 
bread, and then one-eighth of a pound. At 6 o’clock in the morning 
we ate bread with hot water, not tea. It is impossible for anybody 
to exist long on such a frugal allowance. 
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Another man, and this I want to refer to, was a rich man, with 
the title of count. They gave him his release on payment of 50,000 
rubles. According to their announced policy, having a title this man 
should have been executed. It shows that where there was some- 
thing to be gained, something to be collected, where officials evidently 
could be benefited materially, they had neither policy nor scruples, 
They would let many men off on the payment of big sums of money, 
but this certainly did not make them immune from arrest soon again 
as instances I heard about plainly demonstrated. 

Senator Srertinc. Now, to whom did that money go, do you sup- 
pose; to the prison authorities or to somebody higher up? 

Mr. Summons. To somebody higher up, I should say. I do not 
think it went to the prison authorities. Every time he was taken 
out of the cell—he made a dozen trips in connection with it—he al- 
ways would be taken away from prison in an automobile, evidently 
to some tribunal, some place where his case was handled. 

Now, that is the situation, which shows you what terrorism in 
Russia exists, and I want to try to impress it upon your minds that 
it was terrible. Wherever one went you heard the wails of the peo- 
ple. It was general, on the trains, on the steamboats, on which I 
would ride and where I would talk with people. Absolutely uni- 
versal in Russia is the condemnation of the Bolsheviks. Of course, 
everything said in protest is said in a whisper, because if any man 
opens his mouth on the street or elsewhere in public he is gone. You 
ask, “ Why do they not spread an organized movement against Bol- 
shevism?” Tt is because they are alert and know the advantage of 
mnaking an example of everybody they can in that line. 

Now, the Russian people can not be overlooked. We are indebted 
to the Russians. It was said—I do not know whether it has been 
officially proved—that they gave 7,000,000 men to the war. Anyhow, 
according to English statistics, they have the largest casualty list. 

Senator Srertine. Russia has? 

Mr. Sraons. Yes, Senator. They have been our allies, and much 
of the fighting they did helped the war, and this leaves us a debtor 
to aid them now in the very throes of distress and despair. It is even 
said that some of the peasants themselves are on their knees praying 
to the American President for relief. 

Senator Sreriinc. Would they welcome any assistance that would 
relieve them from the terrors of Bolshevism? 

Mr. Srmons. They are praying for it. 

Senator Stertixe, That involved armed assistance? 

Mr. Srmons. It can not be done in any other way. 

Senator Srarnine. Why? 

Mr. Simmons. Because arms are ruling and subjecting. 

Now, I am down to the question of government. There is no co- 
hesion in the Bolshevik government. For instance, I found that at 
the time they held the Fifth All-Russian Soviet in Moscow in July. 
in different villages the peasants hardly knew that there was such a 
thing. They had not sent anybody to represent them nor had thev 
any say as to who was to go to Moscow. This idea that the Bolshe- 

iki have a governiment that extends over Bolshevik or central Rus- 
sia is not a fact. Of course, there were peasants in that soviet as- 
sembly, but they were a few carefully selected by the heads so as to 
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know that they were thoroughly in sympathy and in accord with 
them, and who came from what they call the proletariat class of the 
peasants, 

Senator Nezson. The landless peasants? 

Mr. Sruons. Yes, sir. 

(Thereupon, at 3.45 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee took a recess 
until 4 o’clock p. m., at which time the subcommittee went into execu- 
tive session. The following testimony was taken, the name of the 
witness not being disclosed, because he feared the results of its being” 
made known who gave this testimony :) 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


TESTIMONY OF MR. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Maj. Humes. When did you return from Russia? 

Mr. . T returned from Russia late in the fall of 1917. I left 
Petrograd November 6, the night the Bolsheviki uprising took place.. 
T left with my wife by the Siberian Express, going through to Har- 
bin, in Manchuria, then south by the Southern Chinese Railroad to. 
Japan. 

aj. Homes. Will you just state in your own way the economical 
and industrial condition of affairs in Russia and the general con- 
dition that existed with reference to the government? 

Senator Overman. He was not there during the Bolsheviki régime. 

Maj. Humes. He was there when it started, and is familiar with 
things that have developed so far as his own plant is concerned and 
his own business. 

Mr. . Of course, I saw the events which led up to the Bolshe- 
yiki uprisings, which had been forming for several months before I 
left. Of course, I should be glad to tell you what I know about it. I 
had lived in Russia, up until the time of my leaving, about 23 years, 
and naturally am familiar with the country, which I have traveled 
over extensively, and the people of all classes, and their main charac- 
teristics to some extent, and their psychology. 

Senator Neztson. You speak the language? 

Mr. . Yes, sir. 

Senator Nezson. Have you been carrying on a manufacturing 
establishment over there? 

Mr. . Yes, sir; we had a large factory, 

Senator Netson. That is in European Russia? 

Mr. . Yes, sit, : . ; 

Maj. Humes. What is the state of industry there now, since this 
Bolsheviki revolution, to your knowledge? ; 

Mr. . As I said just now, the production of our plant fell 
to such an unreasonable figure that along in—I think it was—Au- 

ist, 1917, we found that with the high wages—the wages had been 
Increasing by leaps and bounds, and by August of 1917 they had 

rabably reached a figure of perhaps six or seven times what they 
Pad been prior to the revolution—we found we were losing about 
half a million rubles a month on our operations, so I made a proposi- 
tion to the Kerensky government, which was in power then, that if 
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they wished to continue the manufacture of munitions we would 
gladly turm our plant over to them on terms which would be mutu- 
ally satisfactory. That proposition was taken up by the Kerensky 
government, and along about the middle of September we formally 
turned the plant over to the government, and they continued the 
manufacture of munitions. Things were going so badly, both in 
the manufacturing branch of our business and also in the selling de- 
partment, that I had made up my mind that it was necessary for 
me to come over to New York and consult with our principal stock- 
holders as to what our future policy should be, and I had made all 
arrangements several] weeks ahead of the date I actually left with 
that in view, knowing that it was very difficult at that time to get 
transportation, so my leaving on the night the Bolshevik rising 
broke out was quite incidental. 

Our trip through Siberia was extremely disagreeable, because at 
every large station where the train stopped there was a meeting of 
these returning soldiers that were deserting the army in large num- 
bers even at that early date, and they had meetings to decide what 
they should do with the bourgeois who weve traveling 0. the express 
trains—whether they wowd throw them out and take po-session 
themselves and put us on freight cars or whether they would allow 
us to go through; but, fortunately for us. the sense of each of those 
meetings was that we shonld be allowed to continue, which we did, 
reaching ———, which was our first destination, about 65 hous 
later. 

We have been informed by the State Department that last summer 
our office building had been confiscated ly the Bolsheviki on account 
of the nonpayment of a levy of some 87,000 rubles. 

Maj. Humes. What do you know about manufacturing there? Is 
ry running / 

Mr, —--——. We have been informed by a man who came out of 
a in August that owe factory is now closed down, simply be- 
there was no work for the men to do. no raw material to be 
gotten. Our boilers were fired by oil, which we used to get from 
the 

Senatov Netson. What is the 
veal estate taxed in Russia? 

Mr. . It was under the old government. There was a real 
estate tax, and then a property tax, and also an income tax. 

Senator NeLsox. You had three taxes, then? 

Mr. . There were other small taxes, less important taxes. 
For instance, a trading tax and a tax for the privilege of carrying on 
business. Then our agents had to pay an individual tax in order to 
carry on their business: of course, in the towns and cities there were 
also municipal taxes. 

Senator Netson. The levy on your building could not be the taxes 
for a year, then? 

Mr. . No. 

Senator Netson. That must have been simply blackmail. 

Mr. . Blackmail and an arbitrary levy because, I suppose, 
they happened to want 87,000 rubles, so they told us we would have 
to get it, but which our man evidently refused, which he did rigltly, 
and the consequence was that the building was confiscated. 


stem of tuxution there? Is the 
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Along in the summer of 1917 the peasants living on our property 
up in seized our property up there. 

Senator Nztson. Seized your property? 

Mr. Yes; seized our property. That was along in the 
summer of 1917, before the Bolsheviki usurped the powers of the 
government. 

Senator Nexson. That was under the Kerensky government? 

Mr. . That was under the Kerensky government. They 
pean away the superintendent and all our men, taking charge them- 
selves. 

With regard to the industrial conditions before the Bolsheviki 
rising started. with the revolution of March, 1917, we found that 
there were quite a number of so-called Americans who had returned 
to Russia almost immediately after the revolution, commencing, prob- 
ably, to arrive in April of 1917. E 

Senator Nrnson. What sort of people were they? They were 
people who had been here, were they not? 

Mr. . People who had been in this country. 

Senator Nerson. Were they Hebrews? 

Mr. . A large number of them were—that is, Hebrew by 
race, non-Slavs—and we were continually meeting these men on all 
sorts of labor conditions, to regulate the hours of labor and the rates 
of remuneration, and quite a number of them spoke English. 

Senator Netson. They had lived in this country for a number of 


years? 
Mr. . Yes. 
Senator Nexson. But had not taken out their citizenship papers? 
Mr. . I can not answer for that, because it did not oceur to 


me to ask. 

Senator Nezson. And they assumed contro] of this labor organi- 
zation? 

Mr. . Yes; they were the moving spirit in all these labor 
unions and arbitration and conciliation committees that were formed 
there. 

Senator Netson. You had to deal with them? 

My. —-. We had to deal with them. 

Senator Overman. Do you know whether they were I. W. W.’s 
or not? 

Mr. . Well, they acted like they were. I do not know 
whether they were or not. 

Senator Netson. They were socialists. 

Mr. . Yes; all socialists, avowed socialists, but whether 
they were I. W. W.’s formally. I do not know. I have here a cut- 
ting from the New York Times, the illustrated supplement of last 
Sunday, containing a group embracing most of the important Bol- 
shevik leaders in Russia at the present time. I think the picture 
speaks for itself, without any comment. ; 

Senator Overstan. Are any of these Americans, so called, men 
who had come from America holding any positions? 

Mr. . That I can not tell you, Senator. None of these men 
are known to me except I know the names of some of them, having 
heard of them after I left Russia. 
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Senator Overman. You do not recognize the face of anyone here? 

Mr. . There is one on the extreme side. as vou are looking at 
the picture. which looks a little like \ m Corky to me, but Ido 
not know whether it is or not. Tchitcherin is there, the man with the 
black beard and a bald head, in the middle of the group. Tchitcherin 
is the so-called foreign minister. 

Senator Woxcorr. Is Lenine here? 


Mr. . No, sir. 

Senator O An. Is Tchitcherin a Russian? 

Mr. . Yes; he is the son of a professor at one of the Moscow 
universities. 


Senator STer1 
Mr. ¥ 

Maj. Hum 
erative organiz: 
that? 

Mr. . The zemstvo, 

Maj. Huxes, What are they? 

Mr. — . The zemstvo is not a cooperative organization at all. 
They are the local councils. 

Senator Netson. The local village government, are they not? 

Mr. . Not the village government; no, sir. Each so-called 
government of Russia. which would be equivalent to our State, is 
divided up into provinces. Each province has its own central 
zemstvo, and in a province, if it is a large one, there may be two or 
three branches of the zemstvo, and in each town government, for in- 
stance, the government of Moscow, there are 18 of what I call coun- 
ties, each of which has its local zemstvo, and in the city of Mos- 
cow there is a main zemstvo which controls to a certain extent the 
activities of all the local zemstvos of that particular government. 

Senator Nevson. Then among the peasants who are settled in the 
villages they i village governments, what they call the mirs? 

. Yes. 

Senator Nexon. That is a sort of local peasant government! 

Mr. — Yes. 

Senator Srertixe, What are the functions or jurisdictions of the 
zemstvo: just exactly what are they? E 

Mr. - . The zemstvo has the power of taxation, local taxation, 
and with the proceeds of the taxation they maintain highways 
throughout the district, the hospitals, and the village schools. 

Senator Netson. The nearest that would come to it would be our 
system of county government in the West? They are like onr county 
commissioners ? 

Mr. . Yes, sir: I think that is a good parallel. agin 

Senator Overman. I notice on the map here that one portion 1s 
called Greater Russia, and then a little below that is Little Russia, 
and then again Great. Russia. Can yon explain that? 

Mr. No: Lhave not noticed that on the map. 5 

Senator Netson. Those names come from away back in the history 
of Russia. The center of the Slavic race that came from the Danube 
and settled in Little Russia, with Kiev as its capitol, is Little Russia, 
and then, as they advanced north, taking Moscow and Novgorod on 
Lake Ilmer, they called themselves as they occupied it, Greater 
Russia. 


He is the present minister for foreign affairs, 
“Ft be 
. A moment ago you said something about the coop- 
ation that had grown up throughout Russia. What is 
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Senator Overman. But you notice that Greater Russia is away 
down here. i 

Senator Netson. Yes; but here is where it began, from the Danube 
and the mouth of the Black Sea, and went up. 

Mr. Srarmons. If you will allow me to make a suggestion there, T 
think that is the territory at present occupied by Great Russia, 
whereas the Little Russians occupy the portion there which is the 
Ukraine. 

Senator Nenson. Yes; the western part of the Ukraine. 

Senator Overman. There are some Little Russians there very close 
to the Cossacks. 

Mr. Smraons. I think you will find a greater number of the Little 
Russians there than in the other different divisions. 

Senator Srrrnme. You were talking about the zemstvos. How 
do the zemstvos, in their functions of government, differ from the 
soviets? 

Mr. —_—. The members of the zemstvo were elected by popular 
vote in which the different classes took part, the landowners, the 
merchant class, and the peasants, so it differs fundamentally from 
the soviet government in that the soviet government is a govern- 
ment composed only of laborers. The other class is not allowed to 
take part in thei elections, althongh it may theoretically. so the 
various soviets throughout Russia are merely packed assemblies. 

Senator Netson. Of the proletariat? 

Mr. . Of the proletariat, but not’ necessarily, and probably 
not generally. the people living in that particular place. They are 
emmissaries sent out from the central soviet government in Moscow 
or Petrograd when the city government was there. 

Senator Net Are you familiar with the land system of Russia ? 

Mr. more or less. 

Senator } . After the serfs were emancipated, I understand 
the land was assigned to them in communities. 

Mr. —~-—-, That is so; yes. 

Senator Netson. In those village communities or mirs the land was 
assigned to the commodity in its entitety, and these communities 
allotted the land to the peasants for usc, but did not give them the 
fee title. 

Mr. - -, Yes: that is correct. sir. 

Senator Nerson, Is that right? 

Mr, ———. That was right when it started, but there was a sort of 
revolution in the land, in the sense that » man did not get his section 
of land in perpetuity. but every few years there was another meeting 
and a new allotment of the seine land. Of course, that gave vise toa 
great deal of :lissatisfaction among the better classes, the more in- 
dustrious peasants who had improved their allotment and were mak- 
ing a good thing out of it, because the shiftless fellow who had done 
nothing with his land, but had let it lie fallow, might in the course of 
time be assigned the improved land, and the man who had improved 
the land might be assigned to the land of the shiftless fellow. 

Senator Netson. Then I suppose there were some of the peasants 
that became landowners? ; 

Mr. . Yes; when was premier of Russia, a man who 
was afterwards assassinated at Kiev some years ago, he introduced 
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a new m by which the peasants could purchase their land, and a 
number of them took advantage of that and did so. 

Senator Nerson. Then, they have had a share of the land that was 
owned by the state? Some of those lands were assigned to them? 

Mr. —-—-. Yes; some of the state lands. 

And they acquired by purchase some of the land 
of the big estates, of the big landowners? 

Mr. ——. Yes. 

Senator Nrixon. And the peasants became the owners of those in 
time, in small pi 14 

Mr. . Yes, sir; but a great deal of the farm lands, and also 
the forest Jand was in the hands of the large landed proprietors, and 
a great deal in the hands of the state, and also a very large quantity 
belonged to the royal family. 

Senator Nexson. The lands in the Ukraine, in the prairie country, 
in what they call the black belt, are largely in large estates; are they 
now owned by large landowners? 

Mie Yes, sir. 

Senator sox. Have you been down there toward Odessa and 
the Crimea? 

Mi. . I have never been to Odessa, but all through the 
Crimea, through the black earth district up to Kiev, and east of that. 

Senator Nersox. My understanding is, and I got it from a man 
who was the agent of the McCormick Co.. for many years at Odessa, 
that it is a country of big estates, big farms, where they use a good 
deal of American agricultural machinery. 

Mr. . Yes: there is considerable used over there. I know one 
man, who may be living, but I do not know, a Prince who 
owned 18 very large estate: in the south of Russia. 

Senator Nersox, Do you know what the soviets have done, ar the 
Bolshevik government has done, with these big estates, or attempted 
todo! : 

Mr. . The question of land has always been a burning ques- 
tion for the peasants in Russia. They have been promised more land, 
although they never took full advantage of the land they had, in the 
sense that we understand taking advantage of it, in that there were 
no intensive methods of agriculture instituted. 

Senater Netson. And no intensive efforts to get title in fee, as we 
understand it ¢ 


Mr. No. 
Senator sox. How is it through Siberia? Are they not set- 


tled in villages there. too? hi 

Mr. —-—. Yes: very largely. That is the Russian system. You 
will not find that a peasant proprietor will live on his land, but he 
will always live in a village. 

Senator » ‘. They live in villages, too? 

Mr. es, 

Senator N x. Do they have that same system of communal 
ownership: that is. the mirs owning the lands, and alloting the use 
of it to the peasants? 

Mr. . In Siberia? 

Senator Netson. Yes. 

Ae, . Yes: toa great extent. 
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Senator Nevson. There are Cossack colonies there in Siberia, are 


there not? 
Mr. . Yes. 
Senator Netson. They are on a different footing? 
Mr. Yes 


Senator Netson. They own their land, do they not? 

Mr. . They own their land; yes. 

Senator Nexson. And the Cossacks are exempt, or nearly exempt 
from taxation, with certain obligations, on the lower Don? 

Mr. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. And on the Volga? 

Mr. . On the Volga; yes. 

Senator Nerson. And they own their land? 

Mr. . Yes. 

Senator Nexson. They get a sort of immunity from taxation, but 
they are liable to military service? 

Mr. . Yes; they are liable to military service, and when 
they are called they have to provide their own horse and riding 
equipment, but their arms were provided for by the government. 

(Senator Nerson. And that same rule prevails among them in 
Siberia, too? 

Mr. . Precisely the same. 

Senator Overman. Do you know anything abont the conditions 
over there now since the Bolsheviki got charge of the government? 

Mr. . In Siberia, sir? 

Senator Overman. No; in the whole of Russia. 

Mr. . The only evidence which I have which I could con- 
ider first class is the evidence brought out by friends of mine that 
have left comparatively recently. 

Senator Overman. Do you know anything from your own obser- 
vation or from what you have heard here, about Bolsheviki propa- 
ganda in this country? 

Mr. . I have the idea that the whole Bolsheviki situation 
taking Russia is quite incidental that it is in Russia. 

Senator Overman. You think it came from this country over 
there! 

Mr. . No; I do not think it came—in part, yes; but for years 
there has always been a revolutionary Russian colony in Geneva, and 
there has also been a revolutionary colony of Russians in London 
and Paris and also in this country, in Chicago, New York, and very 
likely in other cities. , 

Senator Srertine. But those in Switzerland and Paris and Lon- 
don, other than what might be termed social revolutionists, were they 
what you would call Bolsheviki, with Bolshevist. principles such as 
we see now manifested ? 

Mr. . Well, there were a number of political exiles, honest, 
upright people, having theories of their own which were repugnant 
to the Czar’s government. They left the country. 

Senator Nevson. A large share of them were the remnants of the 
old nihilists, were they not? 

Mr. . Yes. Take a man like Tchaikowski, who is now the 
president of the northern government in Russia. He is a man: 

Senator Srexyinc, He is not a Bolshevik? 
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Mr. ———. No; he is opposed to them. Take a man like Kuro. 
patkin, who used to be an anarchist. He was a tame kind of an 
anarchist. 

Senator Srertixc. Theoretical? 

Mr. - . Theoretical. But almost as soon as the revolution 
broke out it was put through; it was an accomplished fact that the 
prisons were opened and the exiles returned from Siberia. 

Senator Netson. That was one of the great mistakes of the Keren- 
sky government. 

Mr. That was the Lvoff government. 

Senator Nezson. They opened the doors so that all the criminals 
cond come back from Siberia. 

Mr. ———. Yes; and the large number of the Bolshevik leaders 
are not only the people who have returned from America, but people 
who have returned from the stums of Whitechapel in England and 
from the Latin quarter in Paris and the byways and back streets of 
Gene 

These men came back from those countries and their numbers were 
supplemented by swarms of Russian criminals who were released 
from Siberia and also from the Russian prisons in European Russia. 
Now, about the first thing these criminals did when they got out at 
large was to destroy all the police stations and all the police records, 
and after thal they could pose without very much fear of being shot 
as political martyrs, when in reality they were cutthroats, murderers, 
and forgers and professional criminals. 

Senator Nersox. And had been sent to Siberia as criminals? 

Mr ———. Yes 

Senator Netson. They were distinguished from that other class of 
people who were sent to Siberia for political reasons? 

Mr. ——_. Yes. 

Senator Nersun. They were sent there to live there and be confined 
there, but not in prison / 


Mr. — . A certain number of those prisoners in Siberia were 
political, but the greater numler were just ordinary everyday crimi- 


nals. Now, all of those fellows are posing as having suffered for 
the canse of freedom, and they have got themselves into high posi- 
tions in Bolshevik circles. 

Senator Nerson. And their forces there in Petrograd are recruited 
from these criminal classes? 

Mr. ———. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srerrine, Now, may I ask, were the ordinary criminals 
sent to Siberia and allowed to live there without being imprisoned, 
or were they put in prison in Siberia, and the exiles, those who had 
been guilty of political offenses, sent there without being imprisoned! 

Mr. ——. No; I have seen myself prisoners going from Russia 
to Siberia, criminals and political prisoners mixed indiscriminately, 
and when they got to Siberia they were all confined in jails for a 
certain length of time, and then. if their behavior was good. they 
were let out on ticket of leave. and were allowed to carry on any 
business they could within certain well-defined limits. 

Senator Nerson. The criminals were sent to work in the mines? 

Mr, ———. The criminals were sent to work in the mines, but if a 
criminal and murderer after being put in jail, after a certain length 
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of time, gave reason to believe that he was going to lead a decent life 
he would be given certain privileges. 

Senator Netson, He would get a ticket of leave? 

Mr. . Yes, sir, 

Senator Overman. Did you know Lenine? 

Mr. . Never met Lenine. 

Senator Sreruine. Or Trotzky? 

Mr. . Never met Trotzky. Trotzky, as you know, had lived 
for some years in New York, and |] remember it strick me as being 
rather comical that when Kerensky was in power he asked the Ameri- 
can Government to give passports to Trotzky, because he thought he 
would be able to help him out. And he did help him out. 

Senator Netson. They were both of Hebrew descent? 

Mr. . No; Lenine is not. 

Senator Nerson. T mean Kerensky and Trotzky ? 

Mr. . Well, I can not say absolutely or definitely about Ke- 
rensky, but I have heard on several occasions from different people 
in Russia that Kerensky’s mother was a Jewess and his father was a 
Slav or non-Jew. The name Kerensky is more Polish than it is 
Russian. 

Senator Srertrne. Did you know any of the leaders of the Duma 
about the time of the breaking out of the revolution in March, 1917? 

Mr. . I knew Rodzianko, and T knew him well; and I knew 
Milinkov. 

Senator Sternrnc. What would you say as to the ability and pa- 
triotism of these men ? 

Mr. . I think their patriotism was beyond any question, and 
the Duma was really the deciding factor of the revolution. If Rod- 
zianko and the other members of the Duma at the critical moment 
had said, “ No: we are opposed to the revolution,” it would have 
fizzled out, but by getting back of the Duma and the news spreading 
over the country, the people were glad to take up the side of the revo- 
lutionists. 

Senator Srerirxe. The attitude of the Czar and those who were 
influencing him, like Razputin, the monk., etc., turned the leaders of 
the Duma, dic they not, against the government ? 

Mr. . Yes; the thing got to be an open scandal, and the 
people could not stand it any longer. But Razputin, if you remem- 
ber, was killed, not by socialists, but by members of the aristocracy, 
by a nobleman, the young Prince Usupoff. He was married to one 
of the cousins of the Czar. 

Senator Srertixc. That was because they were determined to rid 
the Government of that evil influence? 

Mr. — SaNeSa 

Senator Nerson. Did you observe while you were there the opera- 
tions of the Germans and the German propaganda in Russia? 

Mr. . Yes. 

Senator Nexson. Can vou tell us about it? 

Mr. . I do not think I can tell you anything that I can say 
is absolutely unquestioned. Of course, the Germans had a greater 
hold on Russia before the war than any other nationality. 

Senator Nerson. Economically and commercially? 

Mr. . Economically and commercially, and also in their in- 
fluence at the court. The Czarina was a German, and although they 
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say that when a woman marries a foreign husband she becomes a 
foreigner herself, that is not so. The leopard can not very well 
Sheng his spots. Though they may be covered up, they are still 
there. 

Senator Nerson. Even the mother of the Czar, although she came 
from Denmark, was really a German? 

Mr. Yes. 

Senator Overman. The influence of the court was German? 

Mr. . Almost entirely. 

Senator Nerson, And some of their officers and generals were of 
German descent and had German names? 

Mr. . Yes; had German names. The minister of the court 
was Baron Friedericks. He was a German. 

One of the most prominent generals was Gen. Rennenkampf, a 
German. And there were many others. 

Senator Srertinc, How was the prime minister—Stiirmer? 

Mr. . Pro-German. F 

Senator Srertine. And the minister of the interior? 

Mr. . Protopopoff? He was a Slav. 

Senator Srertinc. He was a Slav? 

Mr. . Yes, sir. 

Senator Srertine. But pro-German? 

Mr. . He was a timeserver. He was like a weathercock on a 
building. He would turn whichever direction the wind blew, and 
sometimes he would turn before it actually started to blow. 

Senator Nerson. Stiirmer was a dangerous pro-German ? 

Mr. . Yes, sir. 

Senator Worcort. What was the belief among the well-informed 
people there concerning the report that the grand duke was removed 
from his command by pro-German sympathizers, because he was too 
Slavic? 

Mr. . I have talked with a great many people in Russia 
about that, and the feeling throughout the country, both among the 
civilians and the army men, was one of great disappointment when 
the grand duke was banished. 

Senator Overman. He was considered a great soldier, was he not? 

Mr. . Yes; he had the confidence of everybody. 

Senator Woxcorr. Was it their belief that the German influences 
remoyed him? 

Mr. - . Yes; the minister of war, Gen. Soukhomlinoff. He 
was pro-German. 

Senator Netson. And is it true as it was claimed in the papers 
that they failed to provide the army with munitons and military 
angus as they ought to? 

Mr. . Yes; that is quite true. How much of it was due to 
general shiftlessness, lack of foresight, and how much was due to 
pro-German influence it is rather hard to differentiate, but the fact 
is that when the war broke out there was a great insufficiency of all 
weapons of war, and men, many of my own men that worked for me 
in the factory came back, and told me that they had been sent into 
action with bare hands, waiting to pick wp the weapon of some one 
who had fallen before they could fire a shot. Other men have said 
that they went into action with clubs. But in spite of those enormous 
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drawbacks, in spite of the insuperable obstacles, the Russians in the 
first part of the war did heroic service, not only for Russia’ but for 
the allies, and it is my belief that had Russia not made that first - 
excursion into Prussia, Paris would have fallen. 

Senator Netson. I think that was a great help to the allies in 
1914. That was under Rennenkampf. 

Mr. - Yes. But that was the time that Col. Massoyerdoff 
sold out to the Germans. That was the prime reason of the defeat 
at Tannenberg. 

Senator Netson. That was at the time of the defeat in the battle 
of the Masurian Lakes? 

Mr. . Yes; and this fellow Massoyerdoff was related by mar- 
riage to the minister of war, Gen Soukhomlinoff. It was a nasty 
German intrigue. Massoyerdoff was hanged, but that was too late. 

Senator Netson, I think there was some treachery in that disaster 
at Tannenberg. 

Mr. . I think that is very well established. 

Senator Woicorr, Why was this such a victory for von Hinden- 
berg if there was so much rottenness on the other side? 

Yr. . One of the men that was in that campaign told me 
that he ran for about 20 miles stark naked because he wanted to get 
back. The neck of the bottle was closing in so quickly that they 
abandoned everything, even their clothing, and ran. 

Now, with regard to the Bolshevik leaders. One of the witnesses 
this afternoon mentioned the name Peters. 

Now, I have been very credibly informed that this Peters is a 
Russian anarchist, or probably a Lett, who had been living in Lon- 
don, and you gentlemen will no doubt recall some years ago an 
incident in White Chapel, I think it was on Sydney Street, where a 
band of dangerous anarchists were besieged in a house. Winston 
Churchill took charge of the operations, I believe. This Peters was 
one of this crowd, and this is the man now that is exercising the 
power of life and death over the decent element in Russia. 

Senator Netson. Evidently he has taken a post graduate course 
to fit him for that job. 

Mr. . Yes. Then the feeling toward this country—I wonld 
like to speak about that. During the war and after the revolution 
up to the time I left. The feeling toward this country after the war 
was a very friendly one. People thought that this country was dis- 
interested in its friendship to Russia, for I recall it is one of the 
Russian traditions that years ago at the time of the famine this 
country sent over ships with grain to help the people, and that had 
been passed down as a tradition. But after the revolution, when so 
many of these men that had been living in New York and Chicago 
came back to Russia, one of their first acts was to spread the reports 
around that America was not friendly to Russia, that it was a capi- 
talistie country, and that all they wanted was gain and to get money. 
All these returned Russians coming back to that country had been 
working in the sweatshops where they had been sweated by men of 
their own race, the Jewish race, and some of them may have spread 
these reports in good faith, had not known a better life in this coun- 
try, had been sweated and had been exploited, their living condi- 
tions had been bad, and the cost of living was high, and they spread 
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these reports over there that America was not that heaven on earth 
which some people had said, but was a miserable, grinding, capitalis- 

- tic country. That began to have an effect upon the wide masses of 
population over there. 

Senator Nexson. Now, what is your idea of the food supply in 
Russia? If they had means of transportation and distribution, do 
you think they have enough grain in Russia if it were distributed, if 
they had means of distribution, to supply their own people? 

AM, . IL can not give you an answer out of my own knowl- 
edge, but from people who have returned from Russia—Americans— 
and there are a large number of them now in New York that I know 
quite well, I believe that the stock of provisions in Russia is quite 
ample to feed the entire population, if they could only be distributed. 

Senator Netsox. Now, my recollection is that in normal times 
Russia had upward of 200,000,000 bushels of wheat for export—from 
100,000,000 up to 200,009,000. i 

Mr. Anes: 

Senator Netsoy. They always had a few Provinces in the south- 
east of Russia that were in the arid belt, where crops frequently 
failed. That has been a frequent occurrence in the past, has it not? 


Mr. . That has been a very frequent occurrence. I can ve- 
member in the vears that I have been in Russia, probably three or 


four oveasions that there were popular subscriptions to help the 
people who were starving. 

Senator Netson. Those were the provimeces on the Lower Volga 
and the Don? 

Mr. . The last one was lower, as far as Orenburg, down 
through there. I remember our men in the factory took up very 
liberal subscriptions. 

Senator Nexson. If they had transportation facilities so that they 
could distribute their food. they no donbt would have ample supply 
for their uses? 

Mr. . I think +o. The manager of our company was over 
here in New York recently. We cabled him last fall to come over 
and let us know what was going on in his territory. His headquar- 
ters are at Irkutsk. It is about halfway across Siberia, near Lake 
Baikal. He arrived in New York the latter end of November, and 
is probably back in Vladivostok now, He told me, with regard to 
the food supply, that all through Siberia there were large supplies. 
but that they were unavailable on account of the breakdown of the 
transportation system. Siberia has been a great butter country. 

Senator Srertrxc. Does this factor enter into the distribution of 
the food supply—the reluctance or the refusal of the peasants to give 
up their wheat. to sell it? 

Alr. . Yes; that is also a very important factor. I do know 
that even before I left Russia in our district, while it was not an 
agricultural district, that it was not comparable with the black-earth 
belt, is very much less productive, but in the outlying villages the 
peasants had dug holes in the ground—pits—in which to put their 
surplus grain. Then they had felled small trees and laid the trunks 
across and covered the trunks with earth, and covered them over so 
that nobody could find it. 
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Senator Netson. That was to kee 
-ernment ? 

Mr. - There was not a Bolshevik government at that time; - 
but the food situation was getting to be so serious, and parties were 
going out looking for food and taking it by foree. This was a means 
which the peasants took to avoid that. 

Senator Nexson. I suppose that the peasants would not be unwil- 
ling to sell at a fair price? 

Mr. . Money began to lose its value, and they did not want 
the money. I know of one case of a rolling mill near Moscow where 
the wages of the men had risen to such an extent that at the homes 
they were keeping this paper money in bundles, and one woman 
brought a bundle to the office and asked to have it changed, because 
the mice had eaten the corners off of it. 

Senator Woxicorr. If a man wanted to buy a suit of clothes, he 
would have to haul the money down in a cart? 

Mr. . A suit of clothes when I left cost 1,000 rubles. 

Senator Nerson. They had in Russia a species of cooperative com- 
pany, did they not? 

Mr. . Yes. 

Senator Netson. Can you tell us briefly what their plan of opera- 
tion was? 


p it from the Bolshevik gov- 


. The cooperative idea had taken firm root throughout 
Russia and over through to Siberia. 

Senator Nets Ts it among the peasants and the trader 

Mr. ———. It is among almost everybody. There were all sorts 
of cooperative societies. There would be one ecoperative society 
among the peasants for the buying of seeds and the buying of agricul- 
tural implements. ie. 

Senator Netson. Are these cooperative societies buying societies 
or are they for both buying and selling? 

Mr. ———. Both buying and selling; buying and distributing. 

Senator Nerson. That is, they operate in their buying through 
these societies—these corporations? 

Mr. Buying and selling equally. 

Senator Nessox. How has it worked; how has it succeeded ? 

Mr, ——-. If a few people wanted to start a cooperative society, 
they first draft by-laws, take them to the authorities and have them 
confirmed, then each one puts in a certain amount of money. Tt is 
a sort of stock system, 

Senator Nrrsos. What I mean is this, not just how they form 
them. but I mean what has been the result of the actual operation? 
Have they proved useful? nee 

Mr. ———. I should say that they have proved distinctly useful, 
‘and they have increased very much since the revolution. , 

Senator Netson. And are they carrying on those cooperative 
secieties now ? ; 

Mr. . Yes: I believe they are, and the operations of them 
ere much larger than before, from the point of view of the money 
turned over, but. of course, that is explained very largely by the 
depreciation of the rnble. aes 

Senator Netsox. Do they carry on banking in that way, too, 
through cooperative societies? 
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Mr. . Yes. 
Senator Nerson. And creamery business? 
Mr. . Yes. 


Senator Nerson. Siberia is a great butter country, is it not? 

Mr. Tt is a great butter country. 

Senator Neison. Is their butter made in creameries? 

Mr. . Yes; in creameries, and they are largely in cooperative 
creameries. Our man that I spoke of, cur Siberian manager, tells 
me that there are thousands of tons of butter in Siberia now, and that 
in view of the lack of proper lubricants for railroad cars and wagons 
and trucks, they are using butter. 

Senator Netson. It is a pity that we have not some of that here, 
Is it really good butter? 

Mr. . Splendid. I spoke awhile ago about the feeling in 
Russia toward the United States, that up to the time of the revolution 
it was friendly. But when these fellows came back and spread 
these reports about this country, the feeling changed. There was at 
that time a little Bolshevik newspaper that has now become-one of 
their chief organs, called the s Which means The Truth, in 
which they had some very insulting articles directed against Minister 
Francis of the United States. This country went into the war after 
the revolution. Up to that time when any new country had declared 
war on the central powers, they had rejoicings and street processions 
and speeches. But when this country came into it there was nothing 
of the sort. The thing fell absolutely flat. 

Senator Overman, Were you there when the Root commission 
came over! 

Mr. . Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. What was the feeling about that? 

Mr. . I do not think there was any feeling; that is, no seri- 
ous feeling. It did not touch the great bulk of the people of Russia. 

Senator Overman. You said that they cireulated the report that 
this commission represented the capitalists? 

Mr. . Yes; although on the commission, as you know, almost 
every section of society was represented. 

Senator Srernm«. Do you think the cold reception which they 
gave our entry into the war was due to propaganda that was going 
on over there poisoning their minds? 

Mr. ———. That was probably the primary factor. 
aj. Humes. Is it. or is it not. a fact that Lenine declared that 
there was a state of war existing between Russia and the United 
States? 

Mr. . He is said to have done so. 

aj. Huwes. In a public utterance? 
. In a speech before the central soviet in Moscow, and 
then Tchitcherin qualified that by a long rigamarole which said they 
were not at war with the working classes of the United States, but 
that they were at war with the capitalists. 

Senator Netsoy. From what you know about Russia, how do you 
look upon the situation? Do you think the bulk of the Russian peo- 
ple, the biggest share of them, are substantially anti-Bolshevik? 

Mr. . T have no doubt of it. 

Senator Nexson. And they would be glad to have us give them a 
helping hand? 
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Mr. . They are praying for it. 

Senator Neisox. And what they need really more than anything 
else is ammunition and guns—military supplies? 

Mr. - Yes; [am of the opinion that it would require a very 
small American or allied ‘force to bring about order in Russia, and 
it might not even be necessary for these fellows to fight, but to give 
moral support, and to act as a guard to the munitions which they 
would bring in with them. 

Senator Nerson. [ understand—see if [ am correct, and I gather 
this from what I have seen in the newspapers—that practically the 
anti-Bolshevik forces, those that are opposed to Lenine and Trotzky, 
have control of the whole Siberian line clear tp as far west as Perm. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. ———. That is my understanding. 

Senator Nerson. And that the Bolshevik government has no power 
in that country? 

Mr. ~ No. 
of European Rus: 

[A map was shown and described to the members of the com- 
mittee. ] 

According to newspaper reports the other day, the Omsk govern- 
ment has made arrangements with Japan to provide men, munitions, 
and money in return for iron and coal concessions along here {indi- 
eating]. This is very rich. 

Senator Overman. What province is that? 

Mr. . The pre-Amur, “pre” meaning at or adjoining the 
Amur River. 

Senator Srerprve. Well, what -would you say with regard to the 
feeling in Russia generally as to Japan and Japanese intervention? 
Is there a prejudice against Japan, or a fear of Japan? 

Mr. There is a certain fear of Japan, more particularly 
in Siberia, it being nearer. But in Russia, at the time I left, they 
were getting so pessimistic, and that was before the Bolshevik upris- 
ing, that they would have welcomed the devil himself if he had come 
to help them. There has been a very general feeling in that country 
and also in some of the European countries that one of the contribu- 
tary causes of the revolution was the very bad labor conditions in 
Russia. T would like to go on record as saying that I do not consider 
that the labor conditions, as a whole, were bad. 

Senator Narson. Wages were low, compared with our wages, and 
the hours of labor were long? ; 

Mr. . In our factory, and we are not an exception to the 
general rule, we worked exactly the same hours that we do in our 
factories in the United States. 

Senator Netson. Bight hours? 

Mr. . Nine hours. We are working eight hours now. That 
is the basic day. ' 

Senator Nevson. How do your wages compare with ours? 

Mr. . About half, but the cost of living was about half. 
That is to say for all practical purposes the ruble may be considered 
as a dollar. No matter which way you take it, whether buyin or 
selling. There are very large cotton mills on the line running from 
Moscow to Nijni Novegorod, and these mills are among the best in 


Here is a map of Siberia and the greater portion 
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the world, magnificent buildings, weil ventilated, with sanitary ar. 
rangements, excellent sanitary arrangements, and dormitories, both 
for the married employees and also for the unmarried. 

Senator Nersox. Have they any woolen factories there? 

Mr. . Yes, sir. 

Senator Nezsox. How are the flour mills? 

Mr. Very good. 

Senator Nerson. But T understand that their warehouse and ele- 
vator facilities ave very poor down in the black belt? 

Mr. . Yes. 

Senator Netson. That is, that they do not handle grain as we do 
in this country / i 

Mr. . Not to the same extent, although down on the Black 
Sea, at Noyorosiisk, for instance, there is probably one of the largest 
grain elevators in the world, not far from Odessa, along the shores of 
the Black Sea. 

Senator Sterursc. What kind of wheat do they grow there, both 
winter and spring wheat, according to latitude? 

Mr. Yes. 

Senator Stertixc. And is the spring wheat grown farther to the 
north a hard wheat? F 

Mr. . Yes, sir. 

Senator Srertixc, Will it compare with our hard wheat, such as is 
grown in the State of Minnesota. or the Dakotas? 

Mr. . Lam not an agriculturist and know very little about 
it, but from what I have heard I imagine it will compare very favor: 
ably with Minnesota wheat. 

Senator Netsoxn. We have some of our yarieties from there. They 
raise a good deal of rye in Russia, do they not? 

Mr. Yes. 

Senator Overman. They do not raise much corn? 

Mr. No; not a great deal of corn. 

Senator Overman. How far is that from Moscow, where the allies 
are? 

Senator Nerson. [think it is about 100 miles. This Kola line [in- 
dicating on the map] runs up to the Murman coast. The Russians 
built that after the war commenced. 

“Ma. ———. Incidentally. the Chinese coolies that were working 
on that line now form the nucleus of the Bolshevik army. 

Senator Netsox. That road must be 700 or S00 miles long. 

Mr. This military situation in the north looks to me. going 
back to history to find a parallel. like the abandinment of Gen. Gor- 
don in Khartum in Mr. Gladstone was so much occupied with 
parliamentary reform that he did not take action until his colleagues 
in the ministry threatened to resign, and then he grudgingly sent a 
small force, but it arrived too late. 2 
_ Senator Nexsoy. I think that if we had 20.000 nen at Archangel, 
good soldiers, fighting men, and plenty of ammunition, and guns, to 
supply the Russians, it would end the Bolshevik government. 

Mr. . Yes, sir. . 

Senator Srertixe. Of the two alternatives, the withdrawal of the 
allied forces in northern Russia or reenforcing those allies, which 
would be the better, do you think? ° 

Mr. . To my mind, reenforcements. 
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Senator Nerson. But we must remember now that this winter we 
can not “pe any ships into Archangel nor can any ships get out of 
there. That is the situation. The only way we can get relicf is to 
send ships by the Murman coast and’ have them come down that 
way [indicating]. We could not get anything into Archangel now 
nor could the Archangel troops get out. 

Mr. ———. I do not know whether this road [indicating] is in 
working order or not. But even as it is there will be a long march 
across country. 

Senator Nexson. And they would have to control the railroad. 

Mr. ———. But they not only would have to control the road that 
runs to Kola, but they would haye to go across a tract of country 
some 300 or 400 miles. 

Senator Nexson. They would have to go down as far as St. Peters- 


ure. 
r, ———. Yes; they would have to cut south of Lake Onega and 
cut across here [indicating]. 

One of the witnesses the other day, IT saw in the New York Times 
reporl, gave the asswmed names and the real names of a lot of Bol- 
shevik officials. I have had in my possession quite a while a much 
shorter list and as the names in my list are included in the other one 
I do not think it is of any use. ; 

Senator Nezson. Does it include any names not on the other list? 

Mr. ——.. It includes two or three. This is a list of the members 
of the executive committee of the Petrograd Council of Workers’ 
Deputies, constituted in 1917. 

Senator Nurson. Let: us have them. 

(The list referred to is here printed in the record, as follows:) 


Members of the Executive Committee of the Petrograd Council of Workers’ 
Depuiies as constituted in 1917- 


Known as: Real Name: Real Name: 
Soukhanoff________-__-_Himmel Goldman 
Kamenoff. Rosenfeld oldenberg: 
Stekloff. Nakamkes ~Lourier 
Zinovieff. Apfelbaum Bogandoi Silberstein 
Martoff. -Cederbaum Skobeleff_____.] Al] Grusinians. Their 
Pargou! Helfand Cheidse. names are their real 
Zagods' _~Krokman Tseretelli -} names. 

Trotsky_ 2 Bronstein 
Mr. —-. There is one other thing, if I may take a few minutes of 


your time. There was a certain Col, William B. Thompson, who was 
out in Russia for the American Red Cross. He returned to this 
country before I did, or about the same time, and this little pam- 
phlet that I have in my hand contains a speech of Hon. William M. 
Calder, of the United States Senate, January 31, 1918, embodying an 
address by Col. William B. Thompson at the Rocky Mountain Club, 
New York City. Col. Thompson’s statement is very much of a brief 
for the Bolsheviki, and I consider it is the most insidious sort of 
propaganda that has been put out. There are statements here that 
time has proved to be entirely false. He said [reading] : 

At the time I reached [’etrograd that noble Russian patriot, Alexander 
Kerensky—and I aim deliberate in calling him a noble man—was attempting a 
coalition | overnment, a government representing the rich and the poor. The 
rich, however, were not satisfied to work with the poor. 


That is not so. 
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And again [reading]: 

The terrorism under which the limited property-owning class is living in 
Russia is slight compared with the terrorism in which the workingman and the 
peasant lives in contemplating 2 return of the power of the old regime. 

Nonsense, 

He says [reading]: 


Twill 


ay right here that if at any time during my travels I was a witness of 
deeds of nton destruction and violence, it was not in Russia. If at any time 
I was subjected to any discourtesy or incivility, it was not in Russia. If at 
any time I was in danger, it was not in Russia. 


And again [reading]: 


When I say) that they want peace, I do not say that they want a separate 
peace. Democratic Russia, in my opinion, will never make a separate peace 
with autocratic Germa The present government has not ordered the sol- 
diers 0 from the trenches. On the contrary, it is filling the places of de 
serters with new soldiers recruited from the red guard. 

And others of like language. 

Senator Nexson. When was that printed? 

Mr. ———. This was printed in 1918. It was printed in the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office in Washington. 

Maj. Huarms. When was the speech delivered? 

Mr. ———. In the Senate the 31st of January, 1918. 

Senator Nezson. Delivered here in the Senate? 

Senator Overman, Yes; I remember Senator Calder put it in. I 
remember when he put it in. 

Mr. — . The point I would like to emphasize about this thing 
is not so much the statements here but the propaganda possibilities, 
because I have a niece who is a teacher in the New York public 
schools, and these things were distributed among the teachers to give 
to the children. That is what I call Bolshevist propaganda of an in- 
sidious kind. 

Senator Netson. Did you know hin when he was in Russia? 

Mr. —_——. I never met him. 

Maj. Huss. Do you know whether he assisted the Bolsheviki 
there? 

Mr. — . There were rumors to that effect, but I do not know 
whether he did or not. I can not say. 

Senator Nerson. He is reported to be a vety wealthy man, is he 
not? 


Mr ——— Yeysin , 
Senator Nerson. A millionaire? 
Mr. Yes, sir. 


Senator Netrsox. How did he acquire his inillions? 

Mr. — . By the sale. I believe, of copper stock, 

Capt. Lesrer. J would like to ask Mr. ——— a question or two 
about the work of the Creel bureau in Petrograd, the Bureau of 
Public Information. Did you observe any of the activities of that 
bureau there? 

Mr. ———. I think all I can say about that is this. When our 
very efficient and very faithful consul, Mr. Summers, was in Moscow 
and sacrificed his life for his country’s service, he asked me one day 
whether, in view of the ramifications of our organization throagh- 
out Russia, we would consent to distribute material, and I told him 
I would be glad to do so, and I furnished the list of names of our 
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office managers throughout the country, and he said he would under- 
take to send them this material, but I can not say whether it was 
done or not. It was shortly before I left the country that he asked 
me about it. 

Senator Overman. Is there anything else that you wish to state? 

Mr. . No, I think not, sir; but I can only express my own 
personal gratification of the highest kind that you gentlemen have 
undertaken this inquiry. I have been back in this country for more 
than a year, and I felt like a prophet in the wilderness, Nobody 
seemed to care what I had to say about Russia. But you under- 
stand that what I have said in criticism of the Russian people applies 
only to the Bolsheviki, and there are no doubt large numbers of 
people calling themselves Bolsheviki simply because the only way 
to get something to eat is to profess Bolshevik doctrine. 

enator Overman. Do you think that Bolshevism is a menace here 
now ? 

Mr. . I think it is a very severe menace, and as I think I 
said when I began to give my testimony, the fact of this taking place 
in Russia is merely incidental; that if this country had presented 
the same conditions as Russia did when these fellows started their 
active campaign, it would have been this country, or it might have 
been France, or Portugal, or it might have been Brazil. They, with 
intense cunning, selected their ground, the ground that promised 
the best fruits, and I think they made the best selection they could 

ossibly have made, but I do think it is a severe menace not only 

or this country but for the rest of the world. 

Senator Netson. The documents in this country show that they 
are now engaged in a propaganda of the most vicious kind. I have 
documents in my room that came right from Minneapolis, in the 
State of Minnesota, where I live, a city about the size of Washington, 
and I am surprised at the number of Bolsheviki they have out there. 

(Thereupon, at 5.45 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned 
until Monday, February 17, 1919, at 2.30 o’clock p. m.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1919. 


: Unirep Staves Senate, 
SuscomMirres or THe ComMirrEr on THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 2.30 o’clock 
p- m., in room 226, Senate Office Building, Senator Lee 8S. Overman 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Overman (chairman), Wolcott, Nelson, and 
Sterling. 

Senator Overman. The committee will come to order. Mr. Sim- 
mons, you may proceed, 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ROGER E. SIMMONS—Resumed. 


Mr. Sramons. We were speaking, at the close of my testimény on 
Saturday, of the acts of brutality and other terrorism which I saw 
while I was in prison. 

There are a few things that I want to tell you about, which I noticed 
when I got out of prison. The first is that by force of arms men and 
women were compelled to labor; not at any labor that they chose, but 
at any Jabor that the Bolsheviki assigned to them. Much of this labor 
was of a character for which they were totally unfit—even physically 
unfit. For instance, men who had been making a living by their 
brains—lawyers, merchants, clerks, school-teachers, ete—many of 
whom had reached an age when it was hard for them to buckle down 
to physical labor, were compelled, with machine guns behind them, 
to go into the ditch, to street cleaning, to unloading railroad cars of 
wood, coal, flour, and other heavy freight, and to haul cumbersome 
materials on wagons, such as stone, brick, and lumber. Further— 
although I did not see it, still I have heard of it many times—that 
many such people were compelled to dig the graves in which their 
own class and others were soon to be buried. 

I remember one instance of a lady. I was walking from the Eu- 
rope Hotel to.the American Embassy. : 

Beaton Nexson. In Petrograd? 

Mr. Srurmons. In Petrograd; yes, sir. There was a gang cleaning 
the streets with picks and shovels by loosening the snow which, of 
course, by being driven over for days, had become very packed, 
almost ice. To remove it required the use of picks, Among this force 
was a young lady of, I should say, perhaps the age of 22 or 23 years, 
areaen! in a sealskin coat, and whose general appearance showed that 
she belonged to the upper classes. Her manipulation of the pick was 
one of the most amusing instances I saw. She was barely able physi- 
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cally even to raise the pick. She toiled with great labor. I walked 
over to her and said that apparently she was incapable of doing such 
work. Her reply was that she was compelled to, for the little money 
that her father had left her mother and herself had been lost when 
the banks were confiscated, and that she could not buy any food with- 
out money. Food was at a very high price, therefore it was necessary 
for her to work, and that the only work they would assign her to do 
was this using the pick and shovel. 

Senator Wotcort. Do I understand that they would not permit her 
to work at something else if she could have found it? 

Mr. Srarwons. There was little else available except. what officials 
would assign. 

Senator Worcorr. They had the reins so in their hands that they 
could. 

Mr. Srarmons. They directed all labor; yes, sir. 

Senator Woxcorr. They were the task masters, so to speak, of the 
nation? 

Mr. Surmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Woxcorr. And put the people to work in whatever way 
they wanted ? 

Mr. Srarmons. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. Regardless of the aptitude or condition of the 
particular citizens? 

Mrt Siwmons. Yes, sir. And to show you the character of this 
woman. I offered her—of course, I pitied her—a small sum of money. 
She refused, and turned her back and walked away, saying that she 
could not stand the strain of this labor, but she refused the money. 
Virtually, she implied by so doing that she did not want charity; 
she wanted work. 

Another instance. I was carrying from the American consulate 
a heavy package—fairly heavy, because the distance was long—and 
I guess I showed I was laboring under it a little. A very neat-looking 
girl of the middle class came up to me and asked permission to carry 
the package. When I looked at her frail stature I told her that she 
could not do it. She replied that she had to make money, and she 
wanted to do any work possible. I offered her a little money; she 
also refused to accept it. 

As for the men, it was a very frequent sight to see them, as I told 
you, laboring with horses and carts, shoveling material off the carts, 
etc., and many of them yon could see were neither experienced nor 
capable of such work. Many of them also were sent to dig trenches 
at the various fronts, I remember hearing. 

Senator Overman. Could you tell from the faces of those people 
whether they were hunger-pinched or starved? i 

Mr. Sraons. As to these particular ones I can not say that I 
noticed that, sir; but I very frequently noticed people whose faces 
indicated hunger, many people unable to get on their feet as the 
result of hunger, and some dead, who they said died of hunger. A+ 
to these particular ones, I did not notice it. . 

Senator Worcorr. When yon use the expression “ get on their 
feet,” do you use it metaphorically, or is that literally true? 

Mr, ‘Sramrons. In a literal sense. Perhaps you do not know that 
hunger affects people in that manner. The first thing, they sit down, 
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and then they fall over as if from exhaustion, and then they say death 
conies slowly. There were many of them, yery refined looking and 
very substantial people, whom you could see sitting on doorsteps, on 
curbs, and places of that kind, who would tell you, begging, that they 
were in dire need of food. 

Senator Srertinc. Did you hear, Mr. Simmons, of the case where 
old men were made to dig the graves of their sons condemned to 
death and who were shot ? 

Mr. Surmons. Of their sons? 

Senator Srertine. Yes. 

Mr. Srmons. I do not think I ever heard that phase of it, sir; 
but I heard many, many times that they were compelled to dig the 
graves of friends and people of their own class, and often their own 

raves, 

‘ Senator Overman. Even to dig their own graves? 

Mr. Smumons. Yes; and I would hear that they would be arrested 
soon afterwards because they would protest, or on some pretext, and 
as a result would be thrown in prison, and die there or be executed; 
but, as I say, they were rumors, and I did not see the occurrences. 

The men were not only compelled to labor, but they were com- 
pelled to go into the army. Alexander Schultz was a friend of 
mine. When the war broke out he was in Switzerland, where he 
had a home—work of some kind—and he had small means, inherited 
from his father. He sold his property at the outbreak of the war 
and went back home and put his funds into bonds, because he 
wanted to help in the prosecution of the war. 

Senator Woxcorr. Put it in Russian bonds? : 

Mr. Srmons. Russian liberty bonds. He went back to Russia, 
enlisted in the army, and worked himself up. When I saw him— 
just after the army was demobilized—he was a lieutenant. Bolshe- 
viks compelled Mr. Schultz to go into service to help the organiza- 
tion and disciplining of the Red Guard Army, and he told me that 
they compelled him by force to do it. He said he loathed it and 
that he would do anything in his power if he could only get away 
to go up north and join the allies. He spoke of many other officers 
among his acquaintances who would do likewise if this duress of 
arms was not behind them, and if they were allowed to leave the 
country. 

One of the guards of my prison was a Lett. He spoke English, 
having been in England. I said to him, “ Why are you a Bolshe- 
vik?” He came right back and said, “I am not a Bolshevila” He 
said, “I would get out of here in a minute if I could, but I can not 
leave even the city without permission. If J do not stay and do my 
duty as a guard and as a soldier, I will be shot, as others have been.” 

Iwas saying that men were compelled to serve in the army, and 
that by the policy of force the Red Guard organization had been 
largely built up. It started, as you know, with the Lettish troops, 
who were brought into Russia with promises of big pay and plenty of 
food and grain from other sources, I presume as the result of plunder. 
Letts, with contingents of Chinese, and German prisoners, were the 
nucleus of the Red Army. The Bolsheviks had great trouble in get- 
ting numbers of Russians to join and help them. It was after 
the leaders saw the protests of the people rising universally that 
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they resorted to the force of arms, the machine gun and the bayonet, 
to mobilize the Red Army. Conscription was from the age of 16 or 
18, I do not know which, to 55 years. 

Senator Overman. By means of these Lettish troops they were 
ane to disarm the, people and get munitions and guns, were they 
not ? 

Mr. Srarurons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. Their purpose in disarming the people was in 
order that they might force or compel this terrorism? 

Mr. Srvmmons. Yes; one of the worst things in regard to the 
terrorism was the “leveling of intelligence,” as was made public in 
one of the speeches of either Trotsky or Lenine. I am sorry I have 
not the documentary proofs of this, as I did not have time before I 
left home to get them, but I think that you will find from witnesses 
who follow me—and I trust that one of them at least will be able to 
submit to you documentary proofs—that this aim of the leveling of 
intelligence was one of the most ghastly aspects of the terrorism. 
Men who were thought to have more intelligence than was healthy 
for the cause of the social revolution were arrested and imprisoned, 
and I am sure I am right when I say many of them on this ground 
were puttodeath. This leveling of intelligence followed a declaration 
in a public speech—I do not think it was a decree—of one of the 
leaders, and this policy, if grasped, will show you how dangerous 
this whole international campaign of the Bolsheviks, based on class 
antagonism, is. 

Famine, gentlemen, was widespread, especially in the cities, and 
by the use of food, as well as by the use of arms—because the Bolshe- 
viks had mobilized the food supplies available for distribution, and 
they used it as they used arms—they compelled people to bow to their 

ehests. 

I remember that this man Alexander Schultz, of whom I spoke, 
who was a lieutenant, told me of officers who were fighting against 
the English and the entente and the Americans, as well as the Czecho- 
Slovaks, because the authorities said, “ We have the food, and if you 
want to save your family, your wife and your children, from starva- 
tion you will have to take up your gun or your sword and go into 
the army.” 

Aside from that the prices of foods, as you know, were extortionate; 
and even if you had the money, it was almost impossible to buy it 
outside of the community stores; and the food, of course, there would 
not be*sold except on cards, under a rigid system of distribution. 

All of this terrorism, gentlemen, the result of Bolshevism, I think 
was instigated by Germany, for the Bolsheviks had been put in 
power by Germany. I do not think this story I am going to tell 
you has ever been printed, and I doubt if more than a few of 
the Americans formerly in Russia know anything about it, but it 
makes a strong case. The man who told me this was the man who 
directly did the work, and when he told it to me I thought it was of 
sufficient importance to take him to Moscow and make him repeat it 
before the American consul genera] under oath. x 

Senator Woxcorr. By the way, did he go with you and make his 
statement under oath? 

Mr. Srumons. Yes, sir. When the war broke out this man was 
teaching in a school in Germany. He was a socialist and a Russian; 
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had been in exile in Siberia under the Czar and had worked for many 
years to bring about revolution in Russia. He was a socialist, but a 
socialist of the conservative type that believed in bringing about 
socialism by evolution and not by revolution, One day a man came 
to him and said, “The imperial chancellor wants a Russian to go to 
Switzerland to study the schools of socialism.” 

Senator Nezson. Who was the imperial chancellor at that time, 
Stiirmer? 

Mr. Stmatons. No: Hollweg. 

Senator Nexson. You mean the imperial chancellor of Germany ? 

Mr. Siumons. Yes. I do not remember exactly at that time, but 
this was just before the Russian revolution—the first revolution, of 
March, 1917. 

Senator Netson. It was Bethmann-Hollweg, I think. 

Mr. Simmons. That is what I thought. They wanted a man to go, 
to Switzerland because that republic was the seat or the headquarters 
of the different schools of socialism—Russian socialism particu- 
larly—and they wanted a study made with a view to finding out the 
most radical school. He tried to induce the socialists to undertake 
this, knowing he wanted to bring about revolution in Russia, or, in 
other words, to overthrow the Czar.* They said the German Govern- 
ment was willing to appropriate 5,000,000 marks if that school, or 
the men representing that school, would go into Russia and start a 
propaganda. 

his man, my informant, being a Russian intern and knowing that 
the war was going on, could not exactly figure out how to sum up this 
proposal. He took it to an American who was interned also, or 
stayed there. I do not believe we were at war then, but he was stay- 
ing there because his aged mother, in’ delicate health, could not be 
moved. He is well known as a prominent American, and, I believe, 
to-day is in Hamburg. To him he took the proposal ofthe imperial 
chancellor for advice, and after a long discussion the American ad- 
vised my informant to accept the job, thinking that it might lead to 
something of importance to the allies. He therefore accepted the 
work, and went to Switzerland to visit and mix among all of the 
Socialists. In a 300-page report to the imperial chancellor’s office he 
stated that the school headed by Lenine was decidedly the most radi- 
cal, but recommended that no connection be made with Lenine, be- 
cause if his ideas were practiced it would bring about utter chaos in 
Russia, economical, social, and otherwise. 

He was highly commended and well remunerated for this work, 
and by means of it he was able later to reach a position so as to effect 
his escape from Germany. When he got back to Russia the first 
revolution had taken place, and he put all information and his 
services at the disposal of Kerensky, Kerensky giving him quite an 
important position for it. | 

Now, gentlemen, if you will take that story and then the facts as 
they have been made public subsequently, of Lenine being ushered 
through Germany into Russia from Switzerland— 

Senator Nerson. You mean from Switzerland, through Germany, 
into Russia? ; , 

Mr. Sramons. Into Russia when the war was going on, and then 
take the documents brought out by Mr. Sisson that you have had, I 
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guess, presented to you, that shows that the German Government was 
giving them money to carry on the Bolshevik government and with 
the fact of German officers being found in the Red Army, you can 
see it is a very strong case; that there was collusion between the Ger- 
mans and the Bolsheviks. 

Now, I do not say that Lenine was an out-and-out agent and did 
the will of the German Government. I should make a guess and say 
that he said to them something of this order, “If my ideas and my 
propaganda and my efforts will fit in with your plans, all right; but 
my plans as I have outlined them,” and he had outlined them in his 
books, and everybody knew them, “ will have to fit into German aims.” 
J do not know that Lenine has been the too! of Germany, I do not 
Imow that he was the agent and did the will of Germany, and I do 
not want to leave that idea with you as coming from me. 

Senator Woxcorr, Whether he did as they said or not, he did what 
‘they desired ? 

Mr. Simons. He did what they desired; that is the point. I think 
Lenine almost acknowledges that there was an understanding, if not 
an absolute agreement, if I may read this excerpt of this speech he 
made, which appears in a certain issue of the paper Izvestija, No. 223. 

Senator Netson. A Russian Bolshevik paper? 

Mr. Sraons. Yes, Senator. This says, “The capitalists have not 
yet disappeared (meaning quite disappeared from Russia). Ger- 
many has now sent away onr representative, pointing to our revolu- 
tionary propaganda. We became dangerous only after they were 
crushed in war.” I think that that implies that there was some 
relationship. 

There was a battle between those protesting against Bolshevism 
and the Bolsheviks in Yaroslay. J happened to pass through shortly 
after the battle began, and our train was delayed over 11 hours 
because the fighting was going on very actively around the station. 

Senator Nrrson. That is northeast from Moscow, is it not? 

Mr. Srrmoxs. Northeast from Moscow; almost north. It is on the 
railroad that goes from Vologda to Moscow. It is about halfway 
between. After this battle, which was won first by those protesting, 
or what they call the White Guard, and subsequently by the Red 
Guard, who, after driving out the White Guard, murdered many non- 
combatants, including women, there was a photograph taken, which 
the Bolsheviks had made themselves, of the officers engaged in this 
battle. Among the officers were German officers in German uniforms. 

Senator Netson. That was of the officers of the Red Guard? 

Mr. Srmrmons. Of the Red Guard, and the German officers were 
wearing iron cross decorations. This picture I saw myself, and it 
fell into the hands of a friend of mine who showed it even out of 
Russia. 

Senator Woxcorr, You saw it in Russia and then you saw it after 
you left? A 

Mr. ‘Starmons. I saw it in Russia, but I understand he carried it 
out. Here is a statement which bears on this. 

“J had frequent opportunities,” writes this friend of mine, “for 
visiting Bonch Bruevitch at his home in the —————, as well as 
visiting an intimate friend of his, ——_——.,, the secretary of the 
famous writer, Tolstoi, and a man of unquestioned sincerity. Stated 
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that ——__—— told him that the Bolshevists had already entered 
into a definite agreement with the Germans to receive help against 
the English in the north and against the Czecho-Slavs in the east, if 
that proved necessary. The Germans had agreed to respect the 
Soviets and not to interfere with the government, but confine them- 
selves strictly to military operations. Already ————— stated 
that some heavy artillery and some German officers and soldiers had 
passed around Petrograd on their way north.” 

Now, Bonch Bruevitch, if you will remember, on Saturday T told 
you was the private secretary of Lenine. He is in Lenine’s office and 
is intimately connected with him, and has considerable influence 
over him. 

Another story that will interest you in this connection, and I 
think you should know, is this: If you will remember, I told you that 
as I was sitting in the office of Iduke, after I was taken prisoner, there 
was an interruption. That interruption was the entrance of two 
Kronstadt sailors. They said to Iduke, ‘“ We have a train out here 
of some 400 or more sailors that are going to the White Sea front, but 
we refuse to go any farther unless you give us more bread. We are 
only getting a pound and a quarter per, day.” 

Tduke, in his irascible way, very insolently refused, and ordered 
them to leave his office. They replied in the same spirit in which 
he refused, that if he would come to Kronstadt he could then learn 
enough system to be an efficient officer and to ration his units. That 
so enraged him that he beckoned to his Red Guards who were stand- 
ing by and said, “ Put these men under ground in 20 minutes,” and 
I was told by my guards that took me to Moscow that those men 
were under ground in 20 minutes. 

Senator Netson. Four hundred of them? 

Mr. Surmons. No; the two that represented the 400, that came 
into the office. But in about three-quarters of an hour they learned 
that these men had disappeared, and those 400 men got out of that 
train and riddled the car in which Iduke had his office—not Kedrofi’s 
car, but they riddled his car—so that it looked like a tin can that had 
been shot at a hundrect times, and I tell you their action was quick. 
To stop that mutiny they brought down a company of Lettish troops 
that was garrisoned in the town of Vologda. They finally made the 
Kronstadt sailors go back. In the maneuvers back and forth the 
Lettish troops came past the window of my prison car, led by two 
men in civilian clothes whom all three of us—there was another 
prisoner, you will remember, an Englishman, that was in my cell, 
and my secretary who was standing outside talking to us through 
the bars—agreed were Germans. They possessed the facial dis- 
tinctions. < 

Senator Worcorr. Let me ask this as a matter of curiosity. The 
sailors did not kill Iduke, did they? 

Mr. Sramons. No. They thought he was in that car, but he was 
not, I am sorry to say. A 

Now, you have heard of the Bolshevik government. I want to tell 
you that in a literal sense it is no government, there being little 
coordination and no cohesion in the different branches of this gov- 
ernment. One branch does not recognize another branch, and often 
one authority in one town or one province will not do the will or 
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obey the orders from Moscow. I think you have already heard that 
when the American authorities left Moscow, when they got as far as 
Petrograd, even though all of us had the visés of Tehitcherin, the 
minister of war, on our passports, the Petrograd commune refused to 
recognize that visé; and in many other parts of Russia, as, for in- 
stance, in certain towns on the Volga, the authorities in those towns in 
many cases—not in all cases—where they did not consider it was to 
their special advantage would not recognize the orders of Moscow. 

There are seven or eight principal political parties in Russia, and 
I want to call your attention, gentlemen, to one very important fact, 
and that is that these parties represent a relatively small per cent of 
the populace. The great mass are unorganized—have no party affilia- 
tion. They do not know what socialism means or what democracy 
means. They do know that they do not want czars, monarchy, and 
they do know that they do not want Bolshevism. But in this revolu- 
tion the unorganized masses and this vast unorganized body of Rus- 
sians are the great sufferers. 

Senator Netson. That is, the peasantry ? 

Mr. Srumows. Principally the peasantry, the women, and others 
connected even with industrial classes. 

Senator Stertine. Traders and merchants? 

Mr. Srmoxs. And the small shop keepers and many of the people 
who go to make up the middle classes. The socialists, except unprin- 
cipled socialists, are not hand in glove with the Bolsheviki. In two 
of my prison cells were socialists who were expecting to be led to 
death; in fact. I saw two Ted out for exeeution. I did not see the 
actual shooting. 

The socialists of Scandinavia have made open declarations abso- 
lutely opposed to Bolshevism. 

The Bolsheviki are enemies of the socialists just as much as they 
are in favor of shooting monarchists and the clergy. So, therefore, [ 
want to say that the Bolshevik government is a very poor institution 
and should not be considered as a government at all. It does not 
represent Russia in any way, form, or manner. 

Senator Nezson. I suppose they have different departments there, 
or pretend to have, at Petrograd, bnt they each work on their own 
hook, do they not? 

Mr. Srvons. Yes, sir; considerably so. 

Senator Nezson. That is, they have a department of foreign af- 
fairs and a treasury department? ; 

Mr, Srons. Yes; and a department of commerve, and of agri- 
culture, etc. 

Senator Nerson. But there is no cohesion between those different 
departments? 

Mr. Srarmons. In the city of Moscow, where they are all together, 
I think there is, but where there is a representative of the department 
of foreign affairs in a town, say, like Saratov—departments have 
representatives in nearly all the principal provinces—there exists 
little or no cohesion. The government that administers the region 
around Saratov does not bow to the orders given from Moscow in all 
cases, just like I showed you the case of the Petrograd commune not 
recognizing the visés given by the Moscow national government to 
the Americans leaving Russia. 
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Another thing in regard to this government I learned from the 
peasants, and that is that you hear the name soviet as a system that 
they are following. The soviet bases its representation on a numeri- 
cal labor-class unit. In other words, for every thousand--I think it is 
a thousand—iron workers, there is a soviet representative; for every 
thousand wood workers in a particular line there is a representative; 
for every thousand textile workers there is a representative. The 
unit of representation is based upon labor classes, whereas we base 
ours on geographical limits. Now, when this system of soviets is 
applied to all classes of labor, men doing work, whether they be pro- 
fessional men, brain workers, or men who aid in production of 
wealth and are helping the conmon welfare, which was, as I under- 
stood, the original idea of the soviet, it then takes the form of a 
democratic government. You may be surprised to know that this 
form of government originated ‘in the brain of an American—Daniel 
de Leon—so Lenine has tolct us. The Bolsheviki claim they have 
adopted the soviet, but the educated peasants say they, by perverting 
it, have robbed it of its true significance and value, first, because they 
have infused the class issue. Instead of allowing all classifications of 
labor and constructive work to be represented, they limit representa- 
tion to manual laborers. Secondly, at first they allowed all political 
parties. or nearly all, except monarchists to be represented, but when 
they saw that the parties opposed to them were in the majority in the 
all-Russian soviet. then the Bolsheviki used their bayonets and drove 
out all parties except a part of one party, which stooped to become 
quite nearly in sympathy with them. This so-called democratic in- 
stitution or form of government soviet was perverted into a virtual 
autocracy. 

Senator Nuxson. They drove out everybody else but manual 
laborers? : 

Mr. Srraons. Manual laborers. But not all manual laborers are 
in any sense represented, because many of the manual proletariat do 
not subscribe, as I tried to tell you on Saturday, to the Bolshevik 
idea. 

Senator Overman. So this Lenine government is really an auto- 
cratic government, and not a democratic government? 

Mr. Srmrons. That is right, yes; and an autocracy of the worst 
order. So bad, in fact, that the pendulum has swung from a mon- 
archy to absolute anarchy. 

Senator Nexrson. Instead of being merely an autocracy at the top, 
as the Czar’s government was, this is a sort of antocracy by step- 
ladder from down up, and from up down? 

Mr. Stmmons. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Netson. These local bodies, soviets, are autocracies, and 
then yon come to the larger soviets, which are autocracies, and then 
the central one is an autocracy, so it is one autocracy built on 
another ? 5 

Mr. Simmons. Yes, sir; precisely. 

Senator Netson. Is not that the situation? 

Mr. Stumons. Yes, sir; it appears that way. 

As one man stated to me in Scandinavia, the Czar’s govern- 
ment was Bolshevism of the upper classes, whereas the Bolshevik 
government is Bolshevism of the demoralized classes, and the point 
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that the peasants made, and I have talked to many of them, is that 
the true conception of the soviet form of government has all beer 
perverted by limiting representation to a few labor classes and to one 
political party, so that when the Bolsheviki use this word “ soviet,’ 
calling the government a soviet government, they are using the 
word more as a camouflage. To the minds of many it conveys a 
wrong meaning, and this point is a very good idea to keep in mind, 

Senator Srertme. Under the present system the members of any 
local soviet may be imported from elsewhere? 

Mr. Smraons. Absolutely; they can come from any place. And 
that leads me to the subject of land. 

You may not remember that when the Bolsheviks took hold of 
power, they gave the soldiers peace at once with the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty, and the peasants land by promulgating an arbitrary confisca- 
tion of land, and that rendered impossible any organized land re- 
form. 

The soldiers went on those large estates, as did the peasants who 
were land thirsty, and in the scramble ruined property. They would 
burn the houses and buildings, kill live stock, destroy implements, 
and often murder the owner in their greed for possession and the 
biggest slice. As it stands to-day there has been no equitable dis- 
tribution. If the revolution was settled to-day, the land question, 
you would find, would be as imminent as before the revolution. 

I told you about the poor committecs, and how they incited the 
landless peasants against what they called the bourgeois peasants. 
This caused tremendous bloodshed in the little peasant villages. 
Before the Bolsheviki took possession of the government you may 
remember that the mir and the zemstvo—I guess you all know 
what the mir and the zemstvo organizations are—were entirely 
freed from the influence of royalty and the owners of large estates. 
The peasants were very well satisfied, and especially when Kerensky 
promised a sensible, organized land reforin oon as the consti- 
tituent assembly should meet. They were patient, would have waited 
for the constitituent assembly, and in fact did wait. For this rea- 
son the Bolsheviks have had trouble with the peasants and have 
never gotten them on their side, except the landless peasants, to 
whom they appealed by promise of gain; and incited class hatred in 
their minds and hearts. But they have never gotten the rank and 
file, even 80 per cent of the peasantry, on their side. 

I want to talk to you about the nationalization of industry, One 
of the worst jobs done by the Bolsheviki was in what they undertook 
in connection with the banks. You have already heard consider- 
able about it. I only intend to mention it. I refer to the nationali- 
zation of the banks. Having been employed in a bank myself for 
three years, I never saw such a chaotic, mixed up state of affairs. 
They took over all of the banks and tried to consolidate them into 
one. The details of this work—and yon can assume how tremen- 
dously voluminous must have been the details of this consolidation, 
as large as many of the banks were—fell into the hands of people 
who knew little about the business, principally into the hands of 
sailors, I noticed, factory hands and workmen who had otherwise 
made their living by manual work. Men of this caliber undertook 
this gigantic task, and I remember in one instance where a man told 
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me that his balance before the banks were taken over was, we will 
say, 10,000 rubles, and after consolidation his balance was 1,000 
rubles. A inan who had 1,000.rubles to his credit before the taking 
eee these institutions would very likely have found 10,000 to his 
credit. 

The Department of Commerce wired nie $1,000. Nationalization 
having taken place, it came to one of the branches of the Bolshevik 
consolidated bank. This branch sent word to the embassy that the 
remittance was there. 

Senator Worcorr. You mean the bank sent word to the embassy? 

Mr. Smmons. Yes, Senator. The embassy clerk who attends to 
those matters went down to secure this money. After standing in 
line for maybe five or six hours he was told that the money was not 
there; they could not locate it. 

I went down there the next day and stood in line for six hours. 
Because of the length of the line, T was never able to get into the 
bank. The following morning I put my secretary in line at 6.30, 
and the line then was a block and a half long—people wanting their 
own money. Finally we got into the bank that afternoon about 1 
o'clock. I found that in that big institution, which previously must 
have had 100 or 150 clerks, two men were carrying on all the business, 
and one of those, the principal one, had taken to a little office divided 
off by partitions. It was necessary for every one to go within and 
talk to him privately. When T got an interview, finally, he said to 
me, “I am sorry to tell you that we can not find the record that we 
have received this money,” and this notwithstanding the fact that 
their formal written notice was in my hand and before his eyes. This 
money was never gotten. Before leaving Petrograd we had to leave 
word if this remittance turned up to send it back to America. That 
was in the month of January. In the month of August the money 
was returned. This shows you the mixed-np situation of the bank. 
Many people were unable to draw their own money that was formally 
on deposit, or even smal] amounts of their deposits, to enable them to 
live, : 

Maj. Humes. Would compensation to the man in charge of the 
bank affect the method of adjusting your balance? 

Mr. Srumons. Well, I do not know about: the balance, but I can 
tell you that a great many men who wanted more money than the 
law allowed, which was 150: rubles per week, could get it if they 
made the compensation sufficient. 

Maj. Humes. If they paid the banker? 

Mr. Srmmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nexson. If they were generous? 

Mr. Starmons. If they were generous. When IT left Russia the per 
cent that they were paying was from 15 to 20 of the amount drawn; 
and more if a man, wanting to leave the country, desired to draw his 
entire deposit. . : 

Maj. Humes. That is, he had to give that amount to the banker? 

Mr. Sruons. Give that amount to the men that were at the head 
of the banks. ae : 

Now. then, transportation in Russia has gone down to about 20 
per cent, if not lower, of normal efficiency. They have no way by 
which they can repair rolling stock. I wish I had brought with me 
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pictures to illustrate this, showing 15 to 20 locomotives in one place, 
standing on sidings, absolutely cold, useless because they can not be 
repaired. This, of course, affected the food and raw-material distri- 
bution, as well as that of coal. 

Senator Netson. Does that come from lack of material, lack of 
shops or facilities, or lack of labor? 

Mr. Srsuumons. I should say, first, lack of materials, then labor 
troubles, one or the other requiring the shutting down of shops; and 
closed shops forcing industrial workers, as the only alternative, into 
the red army. 

The same condition exists with reference to steamboat transporta- 
tion. Russia has a wonderful system of river transportation. ‘They 
have developed that to a remarkable extent, and you would be sur- 
prised how much territory one can cover by water. They connected, 
in a number of places, two distinct river systems by means of canals, 

Senator Nerson. They have joined the lower Don and the Volga, 
have they not, where they come close together? 

Mr. Srnmaons. Yes, sir; and by means of the canals and rivers, you 
may know, they can bring lumber, for instance, from Perm to Petro- 
grad. The steamboats and tugs that ply on those bodies of water 
have become much out of repair, and, in fact, many are out of com- 
mission because of want of materials to repair them, and, like the 
Taleo situation, this has wrought a tremendous hardship upon the 

eople. 
P Besar Newtson. They had a scheme there for a canal connecting 
the waters of the Dvina, I mean the western Dvina—— 

Mr. Surmons. The western Dvina; yes, sir. : 

Senator Nerson. The one west of Petrograd, and the head water 
of the Dnieper. Has that canal been built? 

Mr. Suxrmons. No, sir. It was started, but has never been com- 
pleted. by 

Senator Nexsoy. That was to have connected the Baltic with the 
Black Sea? ; 

Mr. Srmons. Yes, sir; and it was to do away with the necessity 
of exporting lumber material out through Germany, and by this 
canal to divert it to Russian ports. i 

Maj. Humes, Are you familiar with the searching of trains at 
various points in Russia? 

Mr. Stumons. Searching trains? You mean people, on trains? 

Maj. Humes. Do you know anything about the searching of 
people on the trains? 

. Starmons. No, sir; I never saw that. I have heard of it. I 
am very glad you mentioned this, as I intended to state that all 
terrorism is organized. I do not know that J can say all is the result 
of organization, but many many of the things of. which J have told 
you have been perpetrated by the order of government authorities 
and by government forces. 

Coe Nexson. Have they an organized police and spy system 
there? 

Mr. Stumons. They have: yes, sir; as I was informed, a very good 
spy system. I can not give you any specific instances of its opera- 
tions. The police system is not well organized. Almdst every able- 
bodied man they can get hold of is conscripted for the Red Guards. 
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Where enough Red Guards are available they are used on police 
duty, but I do not think the Bolsheviki have any distinct police 
organization, as we understand the term police. 

In line with their policy of diapers ten they have a systematic 
robbers’ organization, and a number of Americans-lost money by 
pickpockets. 

T had an experience of that, for instance, when they released me 
from prison. When the Bolsheviks put me in prison they took my 
money, and when they let me out through the efforts of neutral con- 
suls general they returned my papers and money. As I walked away 
from the prison I went to a bank. I had given that money to my 
secretary, and I needed more money, inasmuch as I was going to 
Archangel. I came out of that bank with 14,000 rubles in my 
pocket, buttoned in the inside pocket of my coat. I never carried 
amounts of that kind, because it was dangerous, but in instances like 
this—going from the bank to the consulate—it was necessary. They 
had that 14,000 rubles before I could get home. 

Senator Overman. How did they get it? 

Mr. Smumons. I took a street car, crowded as all street cars are in 
Russia, because there are very few cars in operation, due to need of 
repair. I had an engagement for luncheon at the consulate. Before 
Thad ridden very far I felt a tug at my coat. Looking around, there 
was a man, partky dressed in uniform, making his way out of the 
street car through this compact crowd. I followed, running after 
him over three blocks. He turned into a side street, went through 
a door, up a pair of steps, and through another door. I was afraid 
to enter here because of the danger that it would be locked behind 
me and I would again be imprisoned. 

Senator Nexson. That is where your rubles went? 

Mr. ‘Srmrmons. That is where my rubles went; I am sorry to say 
this was Government money. Men like, for instance, the treasurer 
of the International Harvester Co., were robbed. He was robbed four 
times in succession at short intervals—a man who handles money 
like he does—and after each robbery he made special effort, he told 
me, to be more particular; but the organization of pickpockets was 
too efficient. 

One man connected with the military mission lost money in the 
same way; Y. M. C. A. officials likewise, and, if I am not mistaken, 
an officer of the Red Cross. It was very general, this pocket picking 
and robbing, and it was evident, as many of us agreed, that it was 
thoroughly organized and connived at by the Bolshevik government. 

Senator Nerson. Systematic propaganda of the Red Guard? 

Mr. Sistsrons. Of the Red Gused and others in sympathy with 
them. 

Now, as to the factories in the nationalization of industry. I 
speak of this particularly because it was in connection with my offi- 
da] work in studying the lumber industry. ; 

The local soviet appoints a committee that looks after the national- 
ized industry, called a factory committee, and each industry has a 
managing committee which administers that particular factory. 
The managing committee, with the consent of the factory committee, 
has the right to decide upon scale of wages, extent of the working 
day, and all matters of that kind. Gentlemen, to make it short, out 
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of three industries that I watched very closely, lumber mills widely 
separated, every one closed down, failed, for capital was difficult wo 
secure from the banks or elsewhere. The managing committee failed 
to make ends meet, because cost of production was too great and they 
could not satisfy labor demands. The men did not seem to recognize 
the authority of the committee in charge. Men who, for instance, 
floated logs up to the skidder in the millpond would demand the 
same wage as the skilled laborer who handled the saw. If it was not 
granted they said, “ That man, the sawyer, is bourgeois.” This class 
issue has run away with the Bolsheviks. They have instilled it so 
thoroughly into the minds of the common people that they find it 
hurled back at them in instances like that I have just related. 

Senator Nrnson. In other words, they believe in the same level of 
wages for all hands? 

Mr. Stwaons. For all hands. 

Senator Nexson. Regardless of the character of the work per- 
formed ? 

Mr. Smmons, Yes; but that is not the intention of the Bolsheviks, 
The Bolsheviks aim to classify industrial workers. But I say the 
men who are less fortunate in having the meanest work, on the idea 
that there is to be no class distinction, require that they be given the 
same wage as those above them. It ended in the mills stopping. And 
then workmen, not satisfied, because no means of. livelihood was in 
sight, in their desperation plundered the sawmills. I have seen mills 
dismantled. Brass cups, belting, and portable parts that could be 
taken were carried away and sold. The stocks of lumber in the yards, 
deals and planks, were also appropriated at will to be used for fire- 
wood and other private uses. 

Another very significant illustration was that of the International 
Harvester Co.’s plant near Moscow. Laborers of this company were 
thoroughly satisfied. I was told by one of the managers of the In- 
ternational Harvester how the Bolshevist laborers of a competing 
factory making harvesting machinery or implements came over and 
tried to prevail upon the laborers of the International Harvester to 
take over this factory as the government had suggested. They re- 
plied that they would not, because they were getting along well and 
had every consideration that they could expect. Several different 
times, similarly approached, they refused. In the argument they 
were told, “ We are getting at our nationalized plant 60 rubles a day. 
You, with the International Harvester, are only getting 35 rubles a 
day.” It was not many weeks after that the competing concern had 
to close, and the laborers of the International Harvester, seeing a few 
of the workmen of the failed industry, said, “ You were getting 60 
rubles a day and we were only getting 35, but we to-day have work, 
and our 35 rubles, while you have neither yqur 60 rubles nor any wage 
because you have no work, your plant having failed.” 

Industry generally is absolutely closed; absolutely closed! 

A very amusing incident in regard to this class issue, showing how 
it has run away, is in regard to the hospital in Moscow. The people 
who are doing the more lowly part of the work—orderlies, menial 
attendants in positions of that sort—struck, demanding, “ Unless you 
pay us as much as you pay the doctors and nurses we will not stay 
in our places”; and, gentlemen, they accepted the terms; they gave 
these people the same pay that they gave the doctors and the nurses. 
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In an English factory, a textile mill, they had gotten along ex- 
cellently since the revolution, and their employees opposed having 
their institution taken over by the decree of nationalization. One 
day they had a meeting of employees to protest against the Bolsheviks 
trying to compel them to have this institution put in the hands of the 
workmen. While they were in that meeting the Red Guards came 
and dispersed it and killed two or three of the leaders, the prime 
movers; and these were the employees, the workmen, of that insti- 
tution. 

Then they went after the manager and the assistant managers, 
whom they arrested. One of the assistants escaped, taking refuge in 
the American consulate, where he told his pitiful tale. He was aided 
to get out of the country before they could arrest him. 

Another particularly interesting point in regard to this industrial 
problem is that Germany, after the industries began to fail, started to 
buy some of them. They bought 13 sawmills, some of the best- 
equipped sawmills. I kept very close watch on this. I saw that 
if the Germans were going to take possession of the lumber industry, 
competition under their administration would be much more for- 
midable than it had been under the Russian. They negotiated for 
18, and got them at a very low price as compared with prices before 
the revolution, but a high price at that time; and I could not under- 
stand how they figured to operate these industries, and therefore, 
I could not see why they were paying those prices. 

Senator Nerson. After the Germans had bought those mills and 
factories that you refer to, did they attempt to operate them or did 
they leave them alone? 

Mr. Srmons. Of course they were not running when they bought 
them. Many of them had been partially dismantled by machinery 
parts being plundered. They had no opportunity nor material to 
put them in shape for operation; but the fact that they purchased 
them indicated that they hoped to dominate the industry in Russia 
eventually. 

Senator Netson. The Germans have a great economic hold on 
Russia, have they not? 

Mr. Stumows. The Germans? 

Senator Netson. Yes; the Germans. 

Mr. Stumons. They did have, Senator, before the war. 

Senator Nerson. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Srscmons. Yes, sir; they had before the war, and they were 
strengthening their hold under the Bolshevik régime up to the time 
of the end of the world’s war. 

Senator Nexson. And the Bolsheviks are giving them a free hand, 
are they not? ; 

Mr. Sruons. Commercially, yes, sir; they were. 

One other matter I want to bring in in regard to industry is that 
all unions do not support the Bolsheviks; and that in organizations 
that do support them, a great many in the unions have bolted because 
they could not subscribe to the policies. _ 

Senator Nerson. They have labor unions over there as we have 

vii here? 
Mr. Srumons. Yes. 
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‘Senator Nexsoy. And these unions are not affiliating with the Bol 
sheviki? 

Mr. Sramons. A number are not, as I understand; and of those 
unions that have done so, the better elements have left them. Gen- 
erally, the unions would most likely have affiliated with the Bol- 
sheviks, but the substantial, better classes of workmen, many of 
them, on account of Bolshevism have left the unions. 

Senator Srerrinc. It is a fact that the unions, or many of them, 
have taken formal action identifying themselves with the Bolsheviki, 
and on account of such formal action, a number of the better ele- 
ments of the unions have deserted them? 

Mr. Srumons. Yes. 

Senator Srertine. That is the situation? 

Mr. Srumons. Yes. To show how the unions act when ‘assistance 
comes to Russia, after the occupation of Archangel, the North Rus- 
sian Union Labor Corporation, which is composed of 10,000 wood- 
choppers—10,000 woodmen—you know what I mean by “ wood- 
men” ; the men that cut the logs for all sawmills in that district. 

Senator Srertinc. Lumbermen? 

Mr. Simmons. Lumbermen, generally, but we call them timbermen. 

Senator Sreruinc. Yes. 

Mr. Sism1ows. The minute that occupation took place they came 
to offer their services to the allied troops, and they have rendered, 
J am told, most valuable service. — 

Senator Sreruinc. That is up in the neighborhood of Archangel! 

Mr. Srmrons. The headquarters of this union is in Archangel, 
but the men who compose this union are spread throughout the 
governments. You understand I mean by governments provinces, as 
Archangel, Vologda, and Olonetz. 

Senator Srertixe. They are lumbering in the valley of the Dvina? 

Mr. Simmons. A part in the valley of the Dvina and some in the 
Onega. 5 

Now, the most shameful thing, gentlemen, is the nationalization of 
women. I have two decrees, or translation of a decree. the first 
issued by the Bolsheviki of Vladimir, and published in the official 
soviet organ. Izvestija. I read from it as follows: : 

Every girl who has reached her eighteenth year is guaranteed by the Local 
Commissary of Surveillance the full inviolability of her person. 

Any offender against an eighteen-year-old girl by using insulting language 
or attempting to ravish her is subject to the full rigours of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. 

Anyone who has ravished a girl who has not reached her eighteenth year 
is ‘considered a State criminal and is liable to a sentence of 20 years’ hard 
labour unless he marries the injured one. 

The injured, dishonoured girl is given the right not to marry the ravisher 
if she does not so desire. 

A girl having reached her eighteenth year is to be announced as the property 
of the State. 

Any girl having reached her eighteenth year and not having married is 
obliged, subject to the most severe penalty, to register at the Bureau of Free 
Love in the Commissariat of Surveillance. 

Senator Overman. Where is that commissary? . : 
_ Mr. Siarons. This comes from the Bolsheviki of Vladimir. [Con- 
tinuing reading:] : 

Having registered at the Bureau of Free Love, she has the right to choose 
from among men between the ages of 19 and 50 a cohabitant-husband. 
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Remarks: (1) The consent of the man in the said choice is unnecessary 5 
(2) the man on whom such a choice falls has no right to make any protest 
whatsoever against the infringement. 


Senator Srerninc. One might think that free love is a misnomer, 


nat there. 


r. StmMons (continuing reading) : 


The right to choose from a number of girls who have reached their eighteenth 


year is given also to men. 
The opportunity ta choose a husband or a wife is to be presented once a 


month, 

The Bureau of Love is autonomous. 

Men between the ages of 19 and 50 have the right to choose from among the 
registered women even without the consent of the latter, in the interests of the 


State. 
Children who are the issue of these unions are to become the property of the 


State. 


The decree states further that it bas been based on the excellent 
“example” of similar decrees already issued at Luga, Kolpin, and 
other places in Russia. 

Here is another one, on a rather larger scale, from Saratov, which 
is a rather large province, and one of the industrial cities along the 
Volga. [Reading:] 


ANARCHIST PROCLAMATION, 


This decree is posted in and about Saratov (about March 15th, 1918). Some 
people with their daughters have been excited into leaving the city altho the 
power is in the hands of the Bolsheviki and it is very doubtful if the Anarchists 
can succeed in the enforcement of the proclamation, 


DECREE. 


This decree is proclaimed by the free association of anarchist in the town of 
Saratov. In compliance with the decision of the Soviet of Peasant Soldiers 
and Workmen’s Deputies of Kronstadt, the abolition of the private possession 
of women, 

Senator Srertinc. They at least give themselves the right name, 
there. 

Mr, Srons. What is that? 

Senator Srertixc. In speaking of themselves as anarchists. 

Mr. Sruwons. Yes: but do not miss this point, that this is posted 
by the soldiers’ and workmen’s deputies of Kronstadt. That is, as 
you know, the cradle of this revolution. 

Senator Srerrmne. Yes. ~ , 

Mr. Smumons (continuing reading) : 

Social inequalities and legitimate marriages having heen a condition in the 
past which served as an instrument in the hands of the hourgeoisie, thanks 
to which all the best ‘species of a1] the beautiful have heen ihe property of the 
bourgeois, have prevented the proper continuation of the human race, Such 
ponderous arguments have induced the present organization to edict the 


present decree: : 
1. From March 1 the right to possess women having reached the ages 17 


to 82 is abolished. me. 

2. The age of women shall be determined by birth certificates or passports 
or by testimony of witnesses, and, on failure to produce documents, their age 
shall be determined by the Black Committee, who shall judge them according 
to appearance. : 

3. This decree does not affect women having five children. 

4. The former owners may retain the right of usIng their wife without their 


turn. 
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5. In case of resistance of the husband he shall forfeit the right of the former 
paragraph. 

6. All women according to this decree are exempted from private ownership 
and are proclaimed the property of the whole nation. 

7. The distribution and the management of the appropriated women In com 
pliance with the decision of the above said organization are transferred to the 
Anarchist Saratov Club. In three days from the publication of this decree 
all women given by it to the use of the nation are obliged to present themselves 
to the given address and give the required information. 

8. Before the Black Committee is formed for the realization of this decree, 
the citizens themselves will be charged with such control. 

Remark: Each citizen noticing a woman not suhmitting herself to the ad- 
dress under this decree is obliged tu let it be kuown to the Anarchists’ Club, 
giving the full address, full name, and father’s name of the offending woman, 

9. Male citizens have the right to use one woman not oftener than three 
times a week for three hours. observing the rules specified below. 

10. Each man wishing to use a piece of public property should be a bearer 
of a certificate from the Fac ex Comniittee, Professional Union, or Work- 
man's Soldier's, and Peasant’s Couneil, certifying that he belongs to the work- 
ing-family clas: 

11. Every working member is obliged to discount 2 per cent from his earn- 
ings to the fund of general public action. 

is committee in charge will put these discounting funds, with 
‘ations of the names und lists into the State banks and other insti- 
s handing down these funds to the popular generation. 

2. Male citizens net belonging to the working ¢ in order to have the 
right equally with the proletariat, are obliged te pay 100 rubles monthly into 
the public funds. 

13. The local branch of the State bank is obliged to hegin to reserve the 
payments to the National Generation Fund. 

14 All women proclaimed hy this deeree to be the national property will 
receive from the funds an allowance of 238 rubles a month. 


That is $23.80, in other words, now, [Continuing reading:] 


15. All women wha become pregnant are released of the direct State duties 
for four mouths, up to three months before and one mouth after childbirth, 

16. The children horn are given to an institution for training after they are 
one month old, where they are trained and educated until they are 17 years 
of age at the cost of the public funds. 

17. In ease of a birth of twins, the mother is to receive a prize of 200 rubles. 

18. All citizens, men and women, are obliged to watch carefully their health 
and to make each week an examination of the urine and blood. 

Remark: The examinations are made daily in the laboratories of the popwar 
Generation Health, 

19. Those who are guilty of spreading venereal diseases will he held respoa- 
sible and severely punished. 

20. Women having Jost their health may apply to the Soviet for pension. 

21, The chief of Anarchists will be in charge of perfecting the temporary 
arrangements and technica] measures concerning the realization of this decree. 

22, AN those refusing to recognize and support this decree will be proclaimed 
sabotage, enemies of the people and counter anarchists and will be held to the 
severest responsibilities. 

(Signed ) Councit or THe City oF Saratov, Russia. 


Senator Srerttxe. How large a city is Saratov, Mr. Simmons, if 
you know? 

Mr. Srrmoxs. Over 100,000, sir, 

Gentlemen, it requires no comment that Bolshevik propaganda, 
which is going around in America trying to justify Bolshevism, can 
not possibly stand before public opinion of this country when facts 
are known. 

Senator Overman. Have you any information about their respect 
for religion and their belief about religion? 

Mr. Stumons. Who, the Bolsheviki? wet 

Senator Overman. Yes. 
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Mr. Srmuons. I told you, sir, on Saturday how they opposed re- 
ligion and the church. 

Senator Overman. Yes. 

Mr. Simmons. Of course, you know they separated the church from 
the State, which, of course, I think was a very good move. In fact, 
Ihave met priests who do not really object to that. The Bolsheviki 
have got the church against them, and anybody. who has any moral 
instinct at all is against them. 

I think one of the most significant bits of my testimony was that 
statement of Bonch Bruevitch in which, as I read to you, he said that 
the Bolsheviki had no moral code—that they had not yet formed a 
moral code—and until they had formed a moral code, any means to 
the end was justifiable. 

Senator Overman. They have no respect for virtuous women and 
none for religion? 

Mr. Sraons. None for religion. They could not have and be 
back of practices as you have heard given in testimony before you. 

And, gentlemen, furthermore, religion is in jeopardy—the Chris- 
tian religion, the Jewish religion, or any other kind of religion— 
by permitting this Bolshevik campaign to proceed. I say it does not 
matter, if Russians want the nationalization of land, all right. Tf 
they want the nationalization of industries, all right. If they want 
the soviet or any other socialistic form of government, all right. 
Leave all questions, according to the principle of self-determination, 
to the Russian people. But when they try to institute reforms by 
force, or a government that in its practices is absolutely in violation 
of the ordinary tis gee of right, of the law of morality and of all 
laws of God, I say that that is a menace to the peace of the world, 
and it should be put down. 

Senator Overman. They have this propaganda going on in this 
country. Do you think that is all over the world? Do you think it 
is in France? 

Mr. Smrmows. I can not say as to France, Senator. It is in the 
three Scandinavian countries, where I had almost positive proof of 
sums of money being sent to Denmark and Sweden. I knew the 
man &t the head of the Bolshevist bureau of publicity in Sweden. 

Senator Srertinc. Mr. Simmons, concerning the atrocities of the 
Bolsheviki, you will remember that T asked you a while ago about 
whether you knew the fact that old men had been required to dig 
graves for their sons condemned to death. I would dike to call at- 
tention, Mr. Chairman, to an article that was the foundation of that 
report, an article by George Kennan in the Outlook of December 5, 
the article being entitled, “The Struggle of Russian Democracy 
with Bolshevist Tyranny.” I just quote briefly. [Reading:] 

The uprisings in Yaroslavl and Murom were temporarily successful; but in 
most places the half-armed people were mercilessly slaughtered with artillery 
and machine guns. 

This article, by the way, is to refute the Col, Lebedeff pamphlets. 
[Continuing reading :] 

“Tn one instance,” says Col. Lebedeff, “in the village of Semenikha, the Red 
Guards shot about a hundred young peasants and foreed old men to dig graves 
for their sons, killed in the presence of their families.” Murom and Yaroslav 
were finally recaptured by the Bolsheviki, after artillery fire had reduced them 
to ruins and filled their streets with heaps of dead. 
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Mr. Sruatons. Oh, yes; that fits in with all their practices, as you 
have heard. 

Now, I think, after hearing of this nationalization of women, and 
having heard of all the atrocities, that the primary need in this 
country and in other countries is to let the people know the truth, 
The truth in itself will counteract the Bolshevist propaganda. I can 
not think of any single person, I do not care of what religion or 
political party he may be, that can uphold the tmimorality of this 
movement in Russia. 

Senator Overman. Your remedy in this country is publicity. 

Mr. Srivons. Publicity. : 

Senator Worcorr. A very excellent remedy would be for these 
pople who like it to be sent over there to live with it. 

Mr. Simaons. But they would not do that for a minute. 

Senator Overmay. What do you think about stopping their litera- 
ture preaching this soviet and Bolshevik doctrine from being sent 
through the mails? 

Mr, Simons. I think when it reaches the point where it is sedi- 
tious it ought to be suppressed by all means. I am not in favor of 
going ahead and meting out drastic punishment to each man or 
woman who seems to have indorsed the theories of this idea, be- 
cause J think martyrs bring sympathy. 

Senator Overman. You think pains and penalties will do more 
harm than good? 

Mr. Simons. I think what you want is to give the public the 
truth. I do not believe that any man, woman, or child that has been 
to these hearings and heard the facts as presented can possibly up- 
hold this movement. 

Senator Nerson. What do you think of a man like Williams, who 
has been over there and faced the facts, and then comes over here and 
pronounces a benediction on it? 

Mr. Simons. J think Mr. Williams came from Russia before the 
terrorism took place. A good many have become obsessed with the 
theories of the Bolsheviki, as I told you on Saturday, but the theo- 
ries and the doctrines are one thing and the practices another. 

I came through Archangel the last place. I left northeri Rus- 
sia on the 8d of November. There was a socialistic form of gov- 
ernment in power. The allies were asked to come in to Murmansk 
last June, I think it was about that time, by the Murmansk soviets. 
and if you will let me I will make a part of the record of this in- 
yestigation pictures showing the president of the Murmansk soviet, 
Urieff, and his assistant, Capt. Vesalago, formerly a commander in 
the Czar’s Navy. These were the Bolshevik representatives at the 
time that they invited the Americans and the English troops to come 
in. I happened to be present at one of the meetings afterwards, and 
took the pictures myself. Iam sorry that I have not got them with 
me, but if you will allow me to send them later and put them in I 
shall be glad to have you use these pictures in the record. is 

When the occupation was made in Archangel it was made vit- 
tually without the firing of a gun. The revolution had taken place 
before the allied troops arrived. Tschaikoyski was in the saddle 
even when the English arrived, and the Americans came shortly 
afterwards. Tschaikowski’s government invited them, and the Rus- 
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sians met them with open arms and with great rejoicing, ringing 
of church bells, blowing of factory whistles, ete. After you come out 
of the middle of Russia, as I did, having seen the chaotic situation 
there, the awful distress of famine and economic disintegration, 
and then go up into Archangel and see how much happier and bet- 
ter off the people are, with food, with schools, churches unmolested, 
business recovering, a stable currency established and people able 
to sleep at night, not expecting to be disturbed with bayonets and 
machine guns, you see the difference at. once. 

I have told you of that labor union that came at once and 
offered themselves and assisted the allies upon arrival, and when 
you read the records of the last few years in history, later on, you 
will see that some of the greatest deeds of bravery have been done by 
men in Northern Russia, of any place where there has been fight- 
ing participated in by Americans. 

Senator Nerson. It is a timbered and swampy country, is it not? 

Mr. Smarons. Yes. And those men are ee to protect that 
country from this very campaign of Bolshevism; that is, the ruth- 
less brigandage we have had outlined here to-day and Saturday. It 
is unquestionably a humane, justifiable fight, in my mind, quite as 
much justified as the fight against the militarism of Germany, and I 
tell you, gentlemen, that from the American soldiers in Archangel 
that I talked to I found they are imbued with this fact. I was sur- 
prised on my return home when I heard of the clamor that is being 
made for the withdrawal of our forces in northern Russia. Why, 
every inch that we have had to give to the enemy has resulted in the 
massacre of every man, woman, and child in the newly retaken dis- 
trict. If all soldiers would withdraw to-day, it would mean the 
greatest massacre in the Archangel government of any that has ever 
been known, and the blood would be on the hands of the United 
States and our allies. 

Senator Neztson. Our troops went in there in the first instance to 
take care of a large quantity of military supplies. 

Mr. Sons. And to keep the Germans out; and to keep them 
from using it as a submarine base. 

Senator Nerson. And there. were a lot of military supplies there? 

Mr. Smmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nutson. And shipping? 

Mr. Srarsrons. A great deal of it had been taken away by the Bol- 
sheviki. A great deal of it had heen sent south. We saw trainload 
after trainload of American automobiles and trucks and machinery 
and ammunition and every material possible being brought down to 
the center of Russia. 

Senator Nerson. Taken from there before the English and our 
troops came there? ‘ 

Mr Srarrons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nurson. You are acquainted with the topography of the 
country. How far south of there did our troops advance? They 
went east of the railroad, as I gather, down to the valley of the 
Dvina River. oe Ae 

Mr. Siarmons. I can answer you very explicitly, but for military 
reasons I doubt if I should. But I want to say that those boys up 
there have done an excellent piece of work. 
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_ Senator Nexson. And do you not think that what there are of Rus. 
tae people there are in sympathy with them and will cooperate with 
em ? 

Mr. Srrmons. They have, certainly. They have organized quite 
large Russian army units, and the Russians are doing a large part of 
the fighting. That has been the American policy, as it appeared to 
me, in Russia where the allies have taken the field. They encourage 
ee of native troops of those wanting to fight Bolshevism. 
and help to equip, clothe, feed, and discipline them. 

Senator Netson. Those people there, to a large extent, are lumber 
men who worked in the saw mills and in the woods? 

Mr. Sisons. Yes. 

Senator Nerson, And fishermen? 

Mr, Summons, Yes. 

Senator Netson. It is not much of an agricultural country, is it? 

Mr, Sramons. Not at all. It is too far north. There is no tree 

rowth around Archangel. You have to go almost 200 miles up the 

vina. 

Senator Nexson. It is not a farming country? 

Mr. Simmons. Not until you get in the neighborhood of Kotlas, a 
town on the Dvina River. 

Senator Overman. Our policy is to let the Russians do the fighting? 

Mr. Srmons. So it appears to me. We supply them with their 
needs and the assistance they want. Of course, it is very hard on 
American boys up there to exist and fight in that cold country. It 
is very cold. But they are well clothed and well fed, and when I 
left there, on the 8d of November, they were in very good spirits. 
I told the people in Michigan that very fact. And one man in the 
assembly. after he heard the narration of those facts that I gave ina 
simple story of Russia, said, “ Gentlemen, I have been clamoring for 
the withdrawal of those troops. I have a brother there. But if he 
is fighting, and fighting against that kind of a movement, I want 
him to stay.” 

Senator Sreriianc. How many American troops are at Archangel? 

Senator Netson. I do not think it would be wise to publish that. 

Mr. Srruons. Tf yon do not mind, I would rather not say, for 
military reasons. I should be very glad to tell you in an executive 
session anything you want that I can tell you. 

Senator Srerrtne. I thought it had been mentioned by somebody 
on the floor of the Senate, or I would not have asked it. 

Senator Overman. You think it would be a great mistake to take 
them out of there now? 

Mr. Stumons. You could not take them out, Senator ; impossible. 

Senator Overman. You mean that we could not take them out on 
account of physical conditions? 

Mr. Srmrons. You mean the ice? They have ice breakers. They 
possibly could get out with the use of ice breakers. 

Senator Nerson. We do not want to go into that except in execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. Srumons. No: I meant on account of the massacres which 
would happen if the allied troops withdrew, 

Senator Nerson. You can get out and get in? 

Mr. Siaruoys. I did not mean that, and I do not think the Senator 
did. 
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Senator Overman, To withdraw would leave those people to be 
massacred ? 

Mr. Simmons. Yes. Those boys have been there a long time and 
have done their part. Others could be substituted, and it would be all 
right. But, surely, we can not leave all these Russian people to 
starve and to be massacred, as they will be; because we have found 
it so every place that the enemy have compelled us, or for reasons of 
strategy we have been compelled, to fall back. In those few instances 
the Bolshevik troops have massacred the people in the reoccupied 
territories. People of the Archangel country generally, of all 
classes—and they are of all classes, as you may assume, in a sawmill 
industrial center—are quite well satisfied with the protection of the 
allies, and are praying that we may never move so long as Bolshe- 
vism lasts. 

Senator Stertinc. What can you say, Mr. Simmons, about the 
cooperation between the allied forces there? 

Mr. Stamtons. I am very glad you mentioned that, sir. Thank you. 
I would say, first, that it is impossible to cooperate. You mean in 
Archangel ? 

Senator Srertinc. Yes; cooperation between the allied forces 
there. 

Mr. Simmons. Oh, cooperation there? 

Senator Sterttne. Yes; between the allied forces. 

Mr. Srumons. Will you please state your question again? 

Senator Stertinc. What can you say about the cooperation be- 
tween the allied forces in Archangel and vicinity, as to whether there 
is cooperation between them or not? 

Mr. Srammons. There is cooperation; yes, sir; but I do not think 
we had better go into that. 

Senator Nerson. Are there any French there? 

Mr. Srmmons. Yes, sir. In answer to Senator Sterling I began 
to spéak about cooperation of America with the Bolsheviki, coopera- 
tion of the American Red Cross and the American Y. M. C, A., two 
institutions that did excellent work. You have heard how these or- 
ganizations remained to the last and worked with returned Russian 
prisoners from Germany, and with civil relief. They helped to dis- 
tribute medical supplies and food. They did excellent work. Maj: 
Allen Wardwell led that work, with the support of able assistants, 
and I saw their operations while in the prisons where I was detained. 
Theard what prisoners had to say favorably about the American Red 
Cross. They did excellent, work, Tce in the same line. I do. 
not believe that any American Y. M. C. A. institution ever did bet- 
ter work than the Y. M. C. A. in Russia. The very presence of men 
of that character and caliber was a great thing in itself for Russia 
at that time, and the people oa were very favorably disposed 
toward them. But we could not continue cooperation with them, 
finally. All cooperation became impossible, and both of these in- 
stitutions—the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A.—had to leave Russia. 
The Y. M. C. A. had to guard their headquarters with guns. Think 
of organizations that were doing as good work as these, in the interest 
of the people, being forced by intolerable conditions to quit their 
humanitarian efforts and leave the country. ‘ 

Now, gentleman, talking about cooperation, the neutral countries 
not in the world’s war, that had diplomatic officers in Russia, could 
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not remain and in line of their duty cooperate. They would not, of 
course, recognize the Bolsheviki. But for the Russian people they 
could not do anything; and it became impossible for them to live in 
Russia. I talked with the Swedish consul general, the man who got 
me out of prison in December, who afterward returned to Stockhol 
and also with the Danish minister, and they said that when they 
left Russia life was absolutely impossible there, and that they had to 
leave their posts. Now, if organizations like the Red Cross and the 
Y. M. C. A. and the diplomatic corps of the neutral countries can 
not get along in Russia with the Bolshevists in power, cooperation to 
my mind seems impossible. 

Senator Overman. No neutral countries are represented there? 

Mr. Summons. No neutral country is represented. 

Senator Nexson. The last legation that went out of there was the 
Norwegian legation. 

Mr. Srmmons. I think the Danish was the last. 

Senator Netson. No. They helped to get out Mr. Leonard. 

Mr. Smmons. That is right. 

Senator Overman. Are there any German representatives there! 

Mr. Suuatons. No; they have not been there, I think, since Mirbach 
was killed. They removed the embassy across the line into Poland 
where they could stay in safety and run into and out of Russia as 
duty required, But whether they still remain, I do not know. 

Seanton Netson. Are there many German officers in the Bolshevik 
army ? 

Mr. Srmmons. There were some when we left; but, of course, peace 
had not then been declared. There may be more now, if I should 
make a guess. 

If there are any questions that I can answer I shall be very glad 
to do it. é 

Senator Overman. I think you have done the country a very 
great service and we are very much obliged to you. 

Senator Nexsonx. I would just like to have a few words with him 
in secret session here. 

Mr. Sratons. I will be at your disposal. 

Senator Overman. We are going into executive session to hear 
another witness now. 

(Thereupon, at 445 p. m., the subcommittee went into executive 
session. The following testimony was taken, the name of the witness 
being withheld at his urgent request.) 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Senator Woxcorr. Is your home in New York City? 

Mr. . My home is in New York. 

Senator Overman. When did you leave Russia? 

Mr. . Lleft Russia on the 28th day of last February, the day 
after the embassies left. I was not in Russia during the revolution 
which led up to the abdication of the embassy. I had returned to 
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this country, and was on my way back to Russia when that occurred. 
I returned by the Siberian line and arrived in Petrograd in the first 
week in May, 1917, so I lived in Russia trom May, 1917, until the end 
of February, 1918. Therefore I have no particular evidence that is 
worth while, or any testimony that is worth while, after 1918, except 
that I have been a careful reader of the newspapers. But I have 
eating from observation. Therefore my testimony will be very 
simple. 

I was quite intimately connected with Mr. Francis, and saw a good 
deal of the workings of the Kerensky government in consequence 
of it. 

My own business was gradually going to pieces during that sum- 
mer. I returned to find that my whole office force of about 50 clerks 
was on strike, and they laid down to me conditions which made it 
impossible to work with them, notwithstanding I tried very hard to 
compromise. This was before the Bolsheviki came in, but it was the 
outcome of the revolution and the labor excitement at that time. In 
te of all I could do in the way of reasoning with them I was 
obliged in September to dismiss the whole force and move my whole 
office, which was at Petrograd, to Moscow, where conditions were 
considerably quieter. There was not the same revolutionary spirit 
at that time in Moscow that there was in Petrograd. 

Senator Nerson. Let me see if I get my bearings correct. You 
came there in May? 

Mr. Yes. 

Senator Nurson. That was a month or two after the Kerensky 
eee, and the Trotsky-Lenine revolution occurred in Novem- 


Mr. . The 7th of November, yes. 

Senator Nerson. Now, go on. 

Senator Srertrxc. Was there not an interval before Kerensky 
came into power, after the March revolution? How long a time in- 
tervened there? bab § 

Mr. . Kerensky, you will remember, was minister of justice 
in the first cabinet. Kerensky came into power as premier and 
minister of war about the 15th of May. 

Senator Srerurne. Did you meet Col. Lebedeff while you were 
there? 

Mr. . I met him several times in Petrograd. 

Senator Srertinc. How are you impressed with him? 

Mr. . He is an extremely live fellow, very well acquainted, 
and a very intelligent man. : 

Senator Srmrtine. He tried to organize a force, did he not? 

Mr. . He organized an army and would have accomplished 
things with that army. If he had had a little more support after the 
capture of Kazan he would have been able to reach Moscow. Have 
you read his book? 

Senator Nutson. If our Archangel forces could have gotten down 
there at that time and given them a little help they would have ex- 
tinguished the Bolshevik government. He makes that plain in his 
book. 

Mr. 4 
a force at Archangel to connect up with the 


of Perm. 


. That seems to have been the oniginal plas ; te eeabeD 
‘orce at Omsk by way 
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Senator Netson. Will you please tell us what they had done with 
the banks when you were there? 

Mr. . The banks had been entirely nationalized before I 
left. I lived through that and all the inconvenience of it. Of course, 
I was very intimately acquainted with the various banks there, and 
I need only say, in view of what I have heard said here—I do not 
have to repeat--that this sudden action was taken by the Bolshevik 
government because they were suspicious of the activities of these 
banks. They were under the impression, they claimed. that a number 
of these banks were financing Korniloff, Kaladines, and their forces 
in the southern part of Russia, and in order to cut off that financial 
support which they thought was going south, they took all of a sud- 
den, much sooner than they expected to do, all the banks in charge. 

Senator Nexson. The gold reserves of the country were kept in the 
imperial state bank, were they not’ 

i . They had always been kept there; and, as I said, they 
were all removed in the first fifteen days of the war in 1914, to the 
yarious branches of the state bank on the Volga, and that was how 
it happened that Lebedeff was able to get so much money in Kazan, I 
think that is probably a true statement. The banks were taken over, 
and chaos reigned there for about 10 or 15 days. and then they 
worked out an organization of this sort. All the private banks were 
put into categories of the state bank, first, second, and third catego- 
ries, and you could draw money from these banks only to be used in 
payment for labor. Private citizens having credit there could draw 
150 rubles per week. when I left. In order to get that 150 rubles per 
week it would take you three days of that week to get the necessary 
visés and permissions in the various parts of the town. I was not 
put to that inconvenience because at the same time I had a large 
account in the National City Bank, and special arrangements were 
made by the Bolshevik government which enabled Americans to 
draw up to 500 rubles at one time from their account in the National 
City Bank. and as I had a large balance there, T simply had to send 
the boy down every noon and get 500 rubles and hold a reserve in my 
office, ‘as I was afraid we might get short of money, and I left a 
great many signed checks when I left, to enable them to go on and 
draw in that way; but the bank closed about a week after I left. 

Senator Srertinc. In what form was the ruble with which you 
were paid. Was it in specie or poner? 

Mi. —-—-. There was no specie after the outbreak of the war, 
and they were using the Kerensky money; that is, the dies which 
were adopted during the Kerensky régime. The denominations were 
1,000-ruble bills, 250-ruble bills, and 40 and 20 ruble bills. These 
40-ruble pieces and 20-ruble pieces were about the size of four post- 
age stamps, made out of the margins of the paper that was formerly 
thrown away in making the imperial money. 

Senator Srertixc. What was the value of the ruble at that time! 

Mr. . The value of the ruble when I left varied anywhere 
from 10 cents to the ruble. I would say that the ruble had from 8 to 
10 cents purchasing power, instead of 50 cents. 

Senator Stertrve. Then the nominal value is 50 cents? 

Mr. . Fifty cents. This money was taken with great re- 
luctance when I left, a year ago. Mr. Simmons, of course. knows that 
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there was much more opposition later on, but this money was taken 
with great reluctance, especially these little 40-ruble and 20-ruble 
pieces. They continued to print the 1-ruble, 3-ruble, and 5-ruble 
pieces from the old imperial dies. The 10-ruble note and the 100-ruble 
note of the imperial dies were at a premium, and it was getting more 
and more difficult to get hold of those pieces of money. They were at 
a premium because evidently Germany was buying them up, and I 
think a little experience of mine will show you Germany’s activity 
right there. 

hen I left the country, you were allowed at that time to take out 
500 rubles per person, 

Senator Srertinc. That is, the Americans were? 

Mr. » The Americans were. Now, to take out 500 rubles per 
person, you were supposed to be examined at the frontier. I had my 
500 rubles of this money; none of this Kerensky money, but of 
the old imperial dies of the smaller denominations, 10-ruble pieces 
and 25-ruble pieces, and to make doubly sure I took the chance of put- 
ting under my arm 10,000 rubles of the 500-ruble pieces. 

Senator Wotcorr. Of the Kerensky money? 

Mr. . No; the imperial, with the face of Peter the Great 
watermarked in it—a very beautiful bill—and I got through without 
being searched, and I got that money landed in Stockholm. I was 
allowed to take, as I said, 500 rubles. I had with me my wife and 
sister, which allowed me to take 1,500 rubles altogether. When T ar- 
rived in Finland the ruble was worth less than the Finnish mark. 
The Finnish mark was worth 14 cents. I had an indefinite stay in 
Finland before me, and it was costing me 100 marks per day per per- 
son, so you can see how far 6,500 rnbles would go. Fortunately, I met 
an American there who wanted to get his money out of the country, 
or I should have had a hard time. As a matter of fact I stayed in 
Finland 25 days, negotiating with the authorities, before we got 
through, and it cost me 5,000 marks. 

When T got to Stockholm with that money I wanted to realize on 
it, and there was pointed out to me a little money dealer who was 
buying this money, and I went in with my 500-ruble bills and I 
realized 26 cents per ruble on them. That aroused my curiosity and 
I said, “ Why such a price for this money here?” Strange to say, I 
realized 26 cents per ruble for the good bills, but a bill which was 
slightly worn or a trifle torn I could only get about 23 cents for, per 
ruble. “Well,” they said, “there is a great demand from Germany 
for this money to put into use in the occupied territories in Russia. 
The Germans have not been able to get the mark accepted there, and 
the old imperial ruble is the only money they can use, and therefore 
they are paying that price for this money.” You can see that in that 
way I benefited innocently from this German manipulation with the 
Russian money. - . i 

The banks, as I say, were all organized in this way. This is 
merely a little incident that, perhaps, will show you the kind of man- 
agers they are. They took the great bank of the Volga, where 
Tchad a very large balence and where I had my safe deposit box 
for the company and myself. That Volga Bank bore to Russia about 
the same relation that the City National bore to the United States, 
They put in charge of that bank a fellow who kept the back court of 
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the bank clean. He was a man that I had met when I went in there, 
I could do nothing at that bank except to talk about the condition of 
my safe deposit. There was no question of drawing any money there, 
T had lost all control of the account, and there was nobody who could 
give me any information about the account. My safe deposit was 
there. Shortly after assuming control of the banks there was a decree 
put out that all the holders of these safe deposits must appear and 
open them and let the contents be examined, and that all specie would 
be confiscated, and all paper money would be taken and put into the 
state bank to your credit. 

I put off this examination as long as I could, until there came out 
a decree that those whose boxes which were not opened by such a 
date would be forced open—blown open—so I took the American 
consul, who was then Mr. Treadwell, who is now in prison down in 
Tashkend. over there to make a formal protest, and see what would 
happen. and we met this almost illiterate commisar, who was in charge 
of the bank, and Mr. Treadwell protested in the name of his office and 
the United States that they had no right to interfere with the prop- 
erty of an American citizen or an American firm. This commisar 
said that he was not taking his instructions from the consul of the 
United States, and that the instructions he had he would have to 
carry ont. He opened the box and he took hold of the money. An- 
other protest was made then by our consul against the taking of the 
property of a foreign citizen. The same answer. The result was that 
this money which I had there was taken. I had always carried quite 
a good deal of cash in my safe deposit as an emergency fund, not 
knowing what might happen at any time, and there happened to be 
57,000 rubles there at that time, which was counted out in spite of the 
protest of the consul and my own protest, and a young student who 
was there, who was able to write, wrote out a receipt saying that this 
was in the state bank. J have never heard anything about those 
57,000 rubles since then. 

Senator Netson. Was it paper? 

Mr. . It was paper money, I had no specie there. My 
own personal effects, which were Russian silver, etc., were at that 
time not disturbed. I do not know what their condition is now. All 
my personal effects are in Russia still, That shows you the high- 
handed way in which they treated the property of other people, 
especially Americans. 

Senator Neisoxn. You have never heard what became of them, 
since? 

Mr. . No; that is the last I heard of what became of the 
57,000 rubles. That was in the city of Petrograd, in connection with 
one of the largest private banks of Russia. a 

Senator Srertinc. Did they have any force there to do the busi- 
ness of the bank at that time4 

Mr. No. 

Senator Nerson. Were they doing any banking business? 

Mr. . No; they were not doing any banking business. There 
were only three or four there—that is, the commissar and his assistant 
and a boy or two—and 30 or 40 soldiers standing around all the time 
with their bayonets fixed, to take care of any disturbance that might 
arise among the people who came there to have their business done. 
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Senator Netson. The soldiers were supposed to do the banking 
business? 

Mr. + The soldiers were supposed to do the banking busi- 
ness. From the time that they closed the Russian banks T could 
do no business with them, and I simply relied upon the account I 
had in the National City Bank, where I could draw up to 500 
rubles at a time. Strange to say, our business went on and has been 
going on since then, so far as it has been possible. 

I have the conviction that all this Bolshevik money will be re- 
pudiated as soon as there is a responsible government in Russia. 
This money is printed, and has been printed, as I understand, for the 
last year without date and without number, and without signature 
also, using those dies, and that makes it pretty bad; so I never expect 
a responsible government, if there ever is one in Russia, to redeem 
that money. 

Senator Nexson. I understand a great deal of it has been printed at 
Leipzig, Germany ? 

Mr. - . That money, I think, was printed from the old im- 
perial dies, and while I do not know anythmg about it, I understand 
that a great deal of the money has been printed in Germany from the 
old dies. There were times when Russia could not get that money 
printed, and those dies were kept in Germany when the war broke out. 

With reference to the political phases I have not very much to say, 
except one fact that I have not heard bronght out. When the Bol- 
sheviki took control of Petrograd in November, 1917, for sometime 
thereafter it was quite impossible to get a call on the telephone unles= 
you spoke German. That was a pretty good evidence of German in- 
fluence in the town at the time. 

Senator Nerson. Were there many Germans in the town at that 
time? 

Mr. . There were a good many Germans, ever since the war 
started, who had the run of the place. T never was in a position, 
and I do not think anybody was in a position, to say that the Germans 
were there officially. This I do know, and this fact, I think, is signifi- 
cant, that when the Brest-Litovsk treaty was in process of negotiation 
there came to Petrograd 160—so the papers said—German commercial 
agents, and the hotel was cleared out, the Russian occupants of this 
hotel were ejected, and these 160 Germans lived at that hotel, and a 
gala performance was given them in the Imperial Opera House. 
Those men stayed for about 15 or 20 days, and as the negotiations pro- 
ceeded and were not altogether agreeable, these men found that their 
life in Petrograd was not altogether agreeable and, perhaps, not safe, 
and so they rather disappeared; but before these particular agents 
had left town, they declared that while they had read in books about 
anarchy and disorder, they never knew what those terms meant until 
they had seen them in operation in Petrograd. , 

We were shot up practically every night by Red Guards really trying 
to keep order. ‘The soldiers had broken loose and begun a systematic 
looting of the wine shops and the drinking up of the liquors, and it 
took them 20 or 21 days, and each night there was a collision between 
the irresponsible soldiers who were doing this looting, and the Red 
Guards, who went out to make a pretense of keeping order. 

Senator Nuxson. There were two elements, then; there were these 
looters, this rabble, and then there were the Red Guards? 
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Mr. . The Red Guards. I have a little higher opinion of the 
Red Guards than some people who have spoken about them. They 
were, up to the time I left, a rather serious organization. They were 
made up largely from inexperienced young fellows from the factories 
who had never had any military experience, and they were turned 
loose in the town with a rifle on their shoulders, and they tried to keep 
order. When the Bolshevik overthrow took place, on the 7th of 
November, the three preceding weeks before that, there had been dis. 
orders in Petrograd reported in the newspapers. I do not know haw 
many there were, but I counted in the newspapers 450 cases of rabhery, 
attempts on life, murders, etc. 

Senator Nerson. In the Russian newspapers? 

Mr. . In the Russian newspapers, in the three or four weeks 
preceding the Bolshevik revolution. That was under the Kerensky 
régime; showing how thoroughly demoralized the town had become 
under the Kerensky government. 

Now, immediately after the Bolsheviks got control, we looked for 
a general massacre and throat-cutting, etc., but nothing of the sort 
happened. We had vastly better order in the town for the next three 
weeks than we had had for the preceding two months. While they 
were under the glow of success, and so on, that continued, but at the 
same time there were upward of 400,000 soldiers and sailors in Petro- 
grad, and they were ae beyond control, and these small Red Guards 
were quite unable to keep order, and gradually we drifted into chaos. 

Before the Ist of January we had gotten into chaos again worse 
than before the Bolshevik revolution, which continued up until the 
time I left. 

I left Petrograd not necessarily because the town was so uncom- 
fortable to live in, but it was because the Germans, after the failure 
of the Brest-Litovsk treaty—the first one—were advancing and were 
within three or four hours of the town. That was the time when the 
embassies all left, and T left the next day to go to Finland. 

J arrived in Finland, and we found civil war in progress there, and 
conditions vastly worse, and in the beautiful town of Helsingfors the 
conditions were worse than they were in Petrograd. The reds were 
hunting out the whites, and there was a man hunt going on, witha 
great many encounters in different parts of the town, and shooting 
going on constantly. Our party. of which Mr. Simmons was one, 
all had diplomatic passports, and therefore we were in a position to 
get some consideration from the red authorities. 

Senator Nerson. They were in control at that time? 

Mr. . They were in control of southern Finland. There was 
a battle line thrown across the whole country from east to west. 

Senator Netson. The whites were in the northern country! 

Mr. . Yes, and the reds were in the south. The whites had 
control of the largest amount of territory, but the reds had the busi- 
ness end of it and the big estates. 

When I came in contact with the authorities and was engaged 
along the line of trying to get a passport to get through, I went 
to the chief of staff of the Red army and I came up against a fine 
young man about 36 years old, who spoke English perfectly, and 
whose name was August Wesley. That was the way it was spelled in 
English. 
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Senator Nextson. He was Swedish, then? 

Mr. -. No, it is a good Finnish name, Oesslei, which comes 
out Wesley, if you pronounce it fast. Mr. Wesley had been 12 years 
in Seattle as an organizer in the I. W. W. He showed me every 
courtesy in the world, and endeavored to make arrangements at 
the next town farther west for getting through there. He called 
up police headquarters and there found out that there were horses 
to be gotten, and a conveyance by way of the Aland Islands to 
Stockholm. 

I went back to my family and made all arrangements, and then 
as I got about ready to start, I was called up and told that the Ger- 
mans were at the Aland Islands, and I had better not undertake that 
trip. I telegraphed to my friend at the north, and the man who re- 
ceived my telegram said that I was overcautious, and that he would 
undertake it; and he did undertake it, and was captured by the Ger- 
mans and kept eight months in Germany. 

Senator Nexson. He tried to get away by way of the Aland Is- 
lands? 

Mr. . Yes, sir; but I went back and began negotiations with 
the Minister of War, a gentleman whose name was Sirola; and thi: 
Mr. Sirola had been formerly in Illinois as an organizer of strikes 
among the coal miners. 

Senator Wotcorr. Did you find the real names of these people‘ 
Were those their real names? 

Mr. . Those are their real names, and they are real fellows. 
They showed me no discourtesy. They tried to discuss these things, 
but T refused to discuss them at all. I simply said to them, “ Gentle- 
men, vou do not want us here eating your food, and perhaps if you 
will let us out, we will he able to get some food for you.” 

Senator Woxcorr. They both talked English? 

Mr. . Very well, and as the food situation there was catastro- 
phic-at the time, it was perhaps due to their idea that we could prob- 
ably send them food that they were so considerate. Wesley, as I said. 
offered me all facilities for getting horses to go on the ice to the 
Aland Islands. Sirola put at my disposal two cars to go to the north- 
western part of the red line, and he allowed us to hold those cars for 
fully two weeks. ‘ 

Another very interesting man in this Government of the Reds was 
aman named Tokol, and I speak of him merely to show what hap- 
pened subsequently. When the Whites got control and beat back the 
Reds, they drove out these leaders from Finland, and there was a 
great massacre, of course, in connection with that victory, Then our 
friends Wesley, Sirola, and Tokol were driven down into Rus+'> 
where they had a chance to see Bolshevism in full operation, and 
after wandering about there for four months, they became convinced 
that it was not a working program. They drifted then up to Arch- 
angel and joined forces with our people in Archangel, where Tukoi, 
the spokesman and most intelligent of the three— I will not say that 
either of those other two was not intelligent—writes a very strong 
letter, a wonderful letter, to Mr. Nuorteya, the Finnish Red pub- 
licity man in this country—and by some chance that letter got pub- 
lished in the New York Evening Post—wherein he showed that the 
Bolshevist program under no conditions can work; that in Russia it 
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attracts to itself only the people who have nothing and the criminal 
element, and that the only way to work out a socialistic program is 
through democratic channels, and asking him to please use his influ. 
ence in America to stop this whole movement. He was the prime 
minister of Red Finland, writing to his friend in this country. 

Maj. Humes. Have you that letter in your possession ? 

Mr. . Lhave not that in my possession. That letter was pub- 
lished in the New York Evening Post of October 22. 

Maj. Humes. That would be interesting in connection with this 
testimony. 

Senator Netson. How did the writer of this letter spell his name! 

Mr. - Tokol. 

Senator Nerson. That is a Finnish name. 

Mr. . It is a Finnish name. 

Senator Wotcorr. He is right here in Washington and has been at- 
tending our hearings. 

Senator Overman. Did he speak English? 

Mr. . I did not meet him. I met only the two, the foreign 
minister and the chief of staff. 

Senator Netson. How do you spell the foreign minister’s name? 

Mr. . Sirola. 

Senator Nerson. That may be either Polish or Finnish. 

Mr. . Sirola, it was pronounced. 

Maj. Humes. What do you know about the activities of Col. 
aaa and Raymond Robins, and the distribution of funds by 
them ¢ 

Mr. . I was very intimately connected with those gentlemen 
for some time. I supposed you might ask me this question. As I 
told you at the beginning, I was appointed by the allied governments 
in charge of publicity work in Russia. My appointment was con- 
firmed by the President, but the President, when he confirmed it, said 
to make no expenditures without special authorization from him. 
We never got this authorization, and no money ever came to us until 
Mr. Thompson arrived. The Ambassador, of course, was trying to 
get these funds. He thoroughly realized how important it was to get 
the press in order in Russia, but succeeded in getting no money. 
When this matter was presented to Col. Thompson he becaine very 
much interested, and began to use his influence at Washington, 
through the Red Cross, to get funds. 

Senator Woxcorr. When did Col. Thompson arrive; as of what 
date; about when? 

Mr. . I am speaking of the month of August, 1917. He 
arrived right after the Root commission, about the time that the 
Root commission left. Col. Thompson became very much interested, 
and saw how vital this was, the question of straightening’ out the 
Russian mind, and he laid out a program with me to spend $3,000,000 
per month for eight months, and we wanted a guarantee of three 
millions per month for eight months. 

Maj. Huss. Do you mean dollars or rubles? P 

Mr. . Dollars. We meant to corner the paper market in 
Russia and choke off the Bolshevik press. A great many papers 
were published at the front that we wanted to suppress, to give us 
a chance to establish a good many papers among the soldiers, and 
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put on their feet a number of struggling papers that were sound in 
doctrine. This work we proposed to do through a committee known 
as the Breshkovskaya committee. Madame Breshkovskaya was at. 
the head of it, and there was working with us Tchaikovski and 
other persons of considerable standing. When Col. Thompson did 
not succeed in getting any rhoney, he ordered a million dollars of his 
own money from Washington sent over. That money, I think, all 
went through my hands, and I know it was spent in support of the 
Kerensky Government through this Breshkovskaya committee, and 
the person in charge of that Breshkovskaya committee, the lead~ 
ing person, was Tchaikovski for some time, in addition to the repre- 
sentatives of the northern government. When that was spent, 
we put about 17 papers on their feet and had a very good press there 
in Petrograd, but we did not have very much iene with the 
press at the front, which was the most vital point. No money came 
from America, and, of course a million dollars does not go very far 
in supporting 17 newspapers. I do not think that any more money 
of Col. Thompsen’s was spent in that way. I have no reason to 
believe that he spent any money in support of the Bolsheviki. 

My recollection is that Col. Thompson, at the time the Bolsheviki 
overthrew the Kerensky Government, had no interest in them; but 
he and Col. Robins seemed to think, “Here is the only Govern- 
ment that is left. For two or three weeks they have kept law and 
order, and we have got to work with somebody, and we had better 
work with them.” 

Maj. Humes. The statement is made by Williams that Col. Thomp- 
son contributed $1,000,000 to the Bolsheviki. 

Mr. . I would like to hear him make that statement under 
oath. I have no reason to believe that Col. Thompson ever spent any 
money in support of the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Worcorr. Do you know anything about whether he did 
or not? Have you any facts upon which to base a reasonably re- 
liable opinion ? 

Mr. . I do not think he did, because unless he had some 
special channels for getting money over there, he could not have 
gotten it over there. My money was marooned. I had $5,000 due 
me on the 7th of November. I have never seen that $5,000. 

Senator Srerrinc. Was Col. Thompson there when you came 
away? 


. . No; Col. Thompson left about three weeks after the 
Bolshevik overthrow of the Government. Col. Thompson was—— 

Senator Overman. What was he doing there? ; 

Mr. . After the departure of Dr. Billings, who was in 
charge of the Red Cross there, he was put in charge as lieutenant 
colonel. 

Senator Woxcorr. When did Mr. Robins leave? 

Mr. . Well, Col. Thompson left, and he turned the Red 
Cross over to Col. Robins. Col. Robins I do not think left until 
June of 1918. He was there when I left, but not in Petrograd. He 
was in Moscow when we left. vo ; 

Senator Srertrnc. Do you know what his relations weré with the 
Bolshevik Government? 
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Mr. . Ithink Ido. It is all a question of motive. I do not 
feel myself qualified to speak about his motives. I think Col. Rob. 
ins’s idea was, “ Here is the only organization, the only thing that has 
governmental power. in Russia. Let us do what we can to get some- 
thing done with them.” I do know that he saw a great deal of the 
officials at the head of the Bolshevik Government, like Lenine and 
Trotsky and Tchitcherin. 

Senator Srertrnc. Did you come in contact with Trotsky and 
Lenine ? 

Mr. . Neither one of those at all, except to hear those gentle. 
men speak when they had the platform, several months before the 
overthrow. Trotsky was a man who was holding meetings nightly in 
a big auditorium near my house, and very frequently, after the over- 
throw of the Government by the Bolsheviki when they felt their power 
wavering, he was always suggesting the propriety of setting up the 
guillotine in the Palace Square. Three times I remember his doing 
that; a piece of work which I never could cement, coming from 
an intelligent man addressed to the people of Russia, whom he must 
have known as I knew them. 

Senator Nexsox. You used a phrase there which should be correct- 
ed in the notes. You spoke once of the Bolshevik overthrow. It 
should be the Kerensky overthrow. 

Mr. . The Kerensky overthrow ; yes. 

Senator Nexson. By the Bolsheviki. 

Mr. . Yes; by the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Nerson. That is the way it should be put. 

Maj. Humes. Do you know whether the Committee on Public In- 
formation spent any money ? 

Mr. - Yes; Mr. Sisson had the first money to spend on pub- 
licity and information that the Government spent over there. I did 
not work with Mr. Sisson. I had had a bit of experience in trying 
to get something over, a month previous to that. and I had lost all 
interest in it. Mr. Sisson went to work by himself and got a great 
deal of matter published, like the President speeches and other mat- 
ter, and published daily bulletins, and. so far as it was possible to get 
them in, daily bulletins were published and transmitted to the daily 

press, 
: M1. Sisson, however, found himself soon in opposition to Raymond 
Robins and those people and werked by himself and acquired 
through mysterious channels those documents which I I chance 
read in the original on the 4th day of March. When I read those 
dcecuments there was not the first shadow of doubt in my mind that 
they were original. 

Senator Nenson. How? 

Mr. . Iwas sure that they were all genuine. 

Senator Nrison. Your impression was.that they were all genuine? 


Mr. - . Yes; that was my impression. I am familiar with 
the ordinary Russian official documents, as I had been mixed up with 
them for 15 years previons, and I saw no reason to doubt the genuine- 


ness of these documents. 

Senator Netson. What were they? 

Mr. . They were documents that had passed between differ- 
ent departments of the Bolshevik Government, especially concerned 
with orders given and taken by the Germans to the Bolsheviki. Iam 
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speaking this strictly in confidence. Some of them concerned put- 
ting our American Embassy under watch by the Germans. I had 
seen enough of Germans about there to know what they were te con- 
tral, and directly opposite our embassy there was a window where 
a German sat all the time, to see who entered the embassy and who 
went out. All these documents concerned German activities and Ger- 
man Bolshevik operations. 

Senator Nexson. There was cooperation between the Germans and 
the Bolshevik men, the leaders? 

M.- Yes. . 
Senator Nerson. What was Mr. Sisson doing, gathering up those 
documents? 

Mr. He saw the importance of getting that information 
out of Russia, and it was a very delicate piece of work, getting those 
documents out, because if he had been caught with those documents 
on him, he would never have gotten out of Russia; but he got them 
out, and I have no doubt. of their genuineness, as I was able to read 
all of them in Russia, originally. 

Senator Nevson. Then the documents that he got out were gennine? 

Mr. . I regard it as one of the most remarkable pieces of 
work that has been done in our Secret Service. 

Senator Nerson. Did he bring out the originals or copies? 

Mr. . He brought out a great many originals, [ would not 
attempt to say how many. 

Maj. Humes. There were 53 originals. 

Mr. . [ will tell you, I think some of them were photographs. 
We have either the originals or photographs of the originals, so that 
in reading them you have no doubt, when you read a photograph 
of an original. 

Senator Nerson. And they show conclusively the cooperation be- 
tween the Germans and the Bolshevik government? 

Mr. . Yes, sir. 

Senator Overaayx. Did you know a man by the name of Martens? 

Capt. Lesrer. Richard Martens? 

Mr. — . Who is at the head of Martens & Co. in New York? 

Capt. Lesrmr. Yes. 

Mr. . LT knew him. T never knew him in this country; only 
in Russia. I would like to say, for Mr. Martens, that I have seen his 
work, and I would like to say that I think he has got the most re- 
markable and useful data relating to economic Russia that exist— 
maps, and so forth. 

enator Overman. He has been over there, has he? 

Mr. . Yes; he knows his Russia, and I think he is Russian 
by birth. 

Senator Woxcorr. Do you know whether Col. Thompson saw these 
documents prior to leaving Russia? 


Mr. . I do not know. I have no reason to believe that he 
ever did. ; ‘ 5 : a 

Senator Nerson. Did he appear to be in conflict with the Bolshevik 
Government ? 


Mr, . He was very opposed to the Bolshevik government up 
to the time of the Kerensky overthrow. : 
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Senator Nerson. Yes; but I mean after that? 

Mr. . He was the scaredest man, for a week, that I ever saw. 

Senator Nevson. I did not catch that. 

Mr. . I say for a week after the Bolshevik overthrow of the 
Kerensky government, he was the scaredest man I ever saw. 

Senator’ Nerson. You mean after the Bolshevik capture of the 
government ? 

My. . Yes. 

Senator Srrrninc. And the overthrow of the Kerensky govern- 
ment? 

Mr. . Yes, after the overthrow of the Kerensky govern- 
ment. No, I am sure he was tremendously depressed by that, be- 
cause he really hoped to be able to do something to bolster up Keren- 
sky and make a success of the provisional government. 

Senator Netson. You were there in February, 1918, and they got 
in contro] in November. Can you not tell us something about their 
activities, how many houses they occupied and how many people they 
killed, or something of that kind? 

Mr. Very little, because J was not a newspaper man, and 
during that whole winter it was unsafe to be on the street at night. 
T attended to my business in the daytime, and I stayed at home nights. 
All my friends who went into the streets, almost without exception, 
were robbed—lost their fur coats, or their money, or boots, or some- 
thing: they were held up on the streets and robbed; and it was not 
a question of fighting, so that I did not care to go into it. 

Sentar Netsox. There was a reign of terror and chaos prevail- 
ing? 

Mr. . When I left, there were 28 of the large houses of 
Petrograd that had been sequestered. A constant threat was held 
over the house where I lived, that it would be sequestered. 

Senator Netson. They threatened to take that? 

Mr. . Yes: and we had it all arranged what to do, if they 
did. 

Senator Netsox. Were they confiscating all kinds of property; I 
inean, were they taking it over? 

Mr, ——. For instance, if you started out with your automobile 
in the morning—if you had one—the chances were that you would 
come home on foot. I do not think there was a private automobile 
in Petrograd left, when I left there; they had all been taken over. 

Senator Nexson. Were there factories there? i 

Mr. . Are there factories there? 

Senator Nerson. Were there, before the revolution? 

Mr. . Yes; that was quite a factory center. There were at 
least 400,000 workmen in Petrograd. 

Senator Netson. Had they taken possession of those, too? 

Mr. . I do not know of any factories which were seriously 
in operation, excepting those connected with munitions. The Pouti- 
loft Works were running when [ left. 

Senator Srerimne. Those were munitions works? 

Mr. . Those were very large munitions works; the largest 
in Russia. 
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Senator Worcorr, Speaking of Col. Thompson, and the week of 

fear that he underwent 

M. . T will tell you, that was natural, because he was a very 
rich man and he thought that he would be a natural target for looé- 
ers. He imagined the looting would begin at once; but there was 
not anything of that kind happened. 

Senator Woxcorr. Is it not a fact that his statements favorable to 
the Bolshevik were made to appease them, and to protect himself, 
when he was over there? 

Mr. . Ido not know. Col. Thompson came home and made 
three extraordinary statements, which were not borne out by the 
facts. Those statements were these. He had lived there three weeks 
under the Bolsheviki. He came back and spoke for them, and said, 
“The Bolsheviki will never make a separate peace with Germany.” 
That fell. That is one statement. 

Then he said, “The Bolsheviki will never repudiate the public 
debt.” That fell. 

Then he said, “The Bolsheviki are very anxious that a constitu- 
tional assembly meet.” TI saw that constitutional assembly dispersed 
with bullets. So that those three great statements which he made in 
regard to Russia were not justified by the facts. 

Senator Woxcorr. Here is a statement which he made. My eye is 
attracted by this, in view of the fact that you say that he was in 
such mortal fear during such a period, there. He said: “If at any 
time I saw danger, it was not in Russia.” 

Mr, . Yes; I saw that statement also, and I wondered what 
he meant by that. ; 

Senator Overman. How long was that after he gave this money 
to the Kerensky government? 

Mr. . That money to the Kerensky government had all been 
given before that. That was given in the early weeks of September. 

Senator Overman. How long did he stay there after the Bolshe- 
viki came in? 

Mr. . He stayed there until about the 1st of December. 

Senator Overman. May he not afterwards have gotten in touch 
with the Bolshevik government and contributed to them? 

Mr. . I do not know. 

Maj. Humes. What do you know about the Bolsheviki or any other 
element turning over to Col. Thompson large amounts of pillaged 
property which he now has stored in Stockholm? 

Mr. . I do not think there is anything in that at all. I 
think—this is only my personal opinion—that there was a great deal 
of American money unwisely spent in Russia, ostensibly Red Cross 
money. I think it was not Red Cross money. I had no reason to 
believe it was. But Mr. Thompson was at one time interested in 
purchasing some private collections from pedple who had become 
practically bankrupt, and who were glad to depart with what they 
could get’ for their goods, and left those things. He never inter- 
ested himself in it at all, and I know he did make purchases, 

Senator Overman. How was Raymond Robins’s administration of 

sd Cross funds? F 2 
bes E _ I do not think Robins had anything to do with the 
Red Cross nanagement. IT think that was almost exclusively in the 
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hands of Mr. Wardwell and Mr. Thacher, who, so far as I could 
judge, were honest, conscientious workers. 

Maj. Humes. Was not Wardwell sent to Petrograd to relieve 
Robins, and had not Robins been in charge up to that time? 

Mr. . When I left, Robins was still in charge. 

Maj. Humes. Yes. 

Senator Netson. How did you finally get out of Finland? 

Mr. . Well, as I say, the prime minister gave us some cars 
and we went up to the end of the Red line, about 150 miles northwest 
of Helsingfors, and there we camped for 11 or 12 days, negotiating 
with the local guards and headquarters in Helsingfors, and we finally 
got permission to go through. Meanwhile we had not been able to 
get in communication with the Whites on the other side, and we took 
our chances as to the reception we would get. 

Senator Nrtson. You had to go by way of Haparanda? 

AIr. . Yes; but I mean going through the line we took our 
chances. We took our chance on going through the White line, as to 
the reception we would get. 

Meanwhile we had gotten the Reds to agree, and the red flag and 
a white flag on the ramparts stopped the firing on the other side. 
Senator Nexson. The White guards were friendly to you, were 
they not? 

Mr. . No more than the Red. 

Senator Netson. No more than the Red? 

Mr. —, No more than the Red; no. We received just as many 
courtesies from the Reds as from the Whites, and probably more. 

Maj. Humes. You had two Americans to deal with in the Red 
guard? 

Mr. . Yes. I will tell you what our trouble was, when 
we got into the Whites. The officers we met at the lines were very 
fine fellows, but as we got into the interior we came in contact, with 
yeagers. There were from 3,000 to 5,000 Finnish soldiers who had 
been in the German army, and who came up there and organized 
the White army, and those fellows were very anti-Ally, and we were 
not sure we would get by them. 

Senator Overman. You say Helsingfors is a very pretty city? 

Sit: . Yes; a beautiful city. I expect to be there in a few 
weeks. 

Senator Overaan. You say that it has how many people? 

Mr. . It is a city of 250,000. 

Senator Netson. It has a university with from 800 to 1,000 stu- 
dents. 

Senator Overman. Is there anything else, gentlemen? 

Senator Nexson. Is there anything else you would like to tell us? 

Mr. No: I think not. 

Senator Nersox., Anything bearing on this matter? 

Mr. . No; I think not. 

Senator Overman. What was Col. Thompson doing there? What 
was his business? 

Mr. . He was in charge of the Red Cross there, to which 
he had made very heavy contributions. 

Senator Overman. Was he appointed in this country ? 
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Mr. - He was appointed in this country, and I think he 
spent a great deal of his own money in the support of the work after 
he got there; but I know, as a fact—I will state that as a fact because 
I saw so much of him that he could not have done anything of that. 
sort without my knowing it—that he refused absolutely to meet 
anybody who came to talk business with him, and he said to me, “I 
want no interests whatsoever in Russia—no business interests in 
Russia.” That rumor is not founded. 

Senator Worcorr, You can answer this question or not, as you de- 
sire. Were your differences with Col. Thompson on a personal mat- 
ter over the merits of Bolshevism? 

Mr. . Just on the merits of Bolshevism. 

Senator Overman. You speak Russian, do you? 

Mr. . Yes, sir. 

Senator Srertinc. Did you meet some of the leaders of the first 
vevolution—Miliukoff, and those men? 

Mr. . Yes, sir; I know those gentlemen well. 

Senator Srertinc. How did those men impress you? 

Mr. . Well, they are men rather above the average in bril- 
liancy of intelligence, and, like all Russians, highly educated men, 
they do not know the first letter of compromise. They can not get 
together and agree on anything. Every man is cocksure. Mihukoff 
is one of the most brilliant men that I ever met, but he launched a 
proposition which he might just as well have kept to himself, about 
taking over Constantinople, etc., which cost him his position in the 
cabinet, and lost his influence with the rest of the revolution. 

Senator Overman. Were you brought in connection with the Czar 
at any time? 

Mr. . Only to see him passing through the streets. Business 
people did not meet the Czar very often. T have seen him a great 
many times, and his family. 

Senator Srertinc. Did you ever see that monk? 

Mx. No; I never saw him, I am sorry to say. 

Senator Nerson. In a general way, how did you find doing busi- 
ness under the government of the Czar? 

M. . It was extremely easy. Life there was extremely 
comfortable, and I always found the courts absolutely fair. That is 
the chief thing. If the courts are fair, it is a good place to do busi- 
ness. 

Senator Nersox. The Russian peasants who live in the mirs are a 
fine, good-natured people, you think? 

Mr. . They are the softest-natured people in the world, when 
they are not wild. It is one of the most comfortable countries to live 
in, from my experience, in Europe. Trayeling there was most com- 
fortable, also. 

Senator Nezson. And perfectly safe? 

Mr. . Yes. Collecting your bills was as easy as in the 
United States. 

Senator Nerson. And those peasants were a good, honest set of 
people ? 

L Mr . Very. I could have told stories about them in the 
revolution; how they came to the resene. Fellows who worked for 
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me in the past, when they heard we were short of food in Petrograd, 
would come in the night time and bring us food. 

Thereupon the executive session was concluded.) 

A letter and inclosure, ordered by the chairman to be inserted 
in the record, are here printed in full, as follows:) 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE, 
31 Union Square West, New York, February 15, 1919, 

Dea Senator: I have been following the published reports of the investiga- 
tion that has been in progress by thé committee of which you are the chairman, 
with relation to Bolshevism. The account of the statements made by Dr. 
George S. Simons and the form of some of the questions which purport to have 
been addressed to him are of such a character as to satisfy me that, to say 
the least, there is a grave misunderstanding as to the attitude of the Jews 
toward Bolshevism, I have accordingly, as president of the American Jewish 
Committee, prepared a statement covering various of the features of Dr. Simons's 
deposition, which corrects the inaccuracies and, what I regard, the unfairness 
of much that he has said. I should appreciate it if you would make this state 
ment, which appeared in to-day’s New York Times and of which I inclose a 
elipping, a part of the records of the proceedings pending before your committee, 
in order that the antidote may go with the poison, 

There is such a lack of understanding throughout the country with regard to 
the East Side, and such a misconception of what it is and what it stands for, that 
it is to be regretted that those who know are never asked to give information, 
but that a man like Dr, Simons, who. has apparently been out of the country for 
eleven years, is at once looked upon as an expert concerning it and is heratded 
as such throughout the country. 

The residents of the Hast Side of New York are, as a whole, a reputable, 
honorable, and patriotic a body of people as are to be found in any other part 
of the country, They are industrious, law-abiding, and intellectual; they per- 
form the duties of citizenship, they pay their taxes, they participate in elections, 
they have ideals, they educate their children, they understand the spirit of 
America, and are in every way entitled to fair treatment. There are but few 
illiterates among them, no paupers, and no intemperance. They are ambitious 
and are unwilling to be exploited. The records of our public libraries show 
that they read more books, and better books, than are read in uny other part of 
the city, and, I may add, in the country. I have attended meetings of pusheart 
peddlers, where they listened with interest and understanding to lectures on 
philosophy and the higher mathematics. I have visited classes of boys and girls 
who worked hard for a livelihood, who were engaged in studying Aristotle's 
ethics and politics. During the past few weeks I have been engaged as one of 
the arbitrators in conjunction with Prof. William Z. Ripley and Prof. Felix 
Frankfurter in adjusting the clothing workers’ strike, which involved fifty-five 
thousand East Siders, and I can say to you that America can feel proud of 
having among its citizens men of the capacity and character of those who were 
the leaders of the workers and the manufacturers who were concerned in this 
economic conflict. 

It has become fashionable for newspaper men who desire copy to treat the 
East Side as a bugaboo. By this time the average citizen of other States 
imagines that the East Side is an inferno and the dwelling place wherein evils 
of every kind lurk. Consequently, for a stage setting and for dramatic effect, 
Bolshevism, with gnashing teeth and scraggly beard and dripping dagger, is 
pictured as stalking through the noisesome alleys in the imaginary East Side. 
‘The actual picture of the East Side. which would confront a visitor who pro- 
ceeds with open eyes and open mind, would lead him to wonder how it is pos 
sible in this day and generation, to permit prejudice and ignorance to malign an 
entire community which possesses qualities which will eventually be recog: 
nized as constituting one of the most valuable assets in American life. There 
are to-day prominent in every walk of business, in every profession, in every 
industry. the products of the East Side, and a sense of sadness possesses me 
when I consider the injustice which has been inflicted for so long, and which 
seems never to end, upon these people. 

I have studied the East Side for 25 years. During that period I have been 
a director of the Educational Alliance, of which the late Isidore Strauss, who 
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met death heroically on the Téiéantic, was the president. I have been privileged 
to address maby meetings in that section of the city and to participate in 
dozens of activities. I read the Yiddish newspapers and am constantly called 
into consultation and. conference with respect to every imaginable movement 
that can concern the public which affects the Bast Side, and I can therefore 
speak with authority when I say that there never has been a baser slander 
utteret than to charge by innuendo that the Jews of the East Side are Bol- 
shevists. 

I speak thus feelingly, because I believe that nothing can be more injurious 
to the welfare of our country than to create artificial divisions between the 
different portions of our population, than to disseminate false opinions, and to 
engender hatred and misunderstandings. We are all of us talking too much 
about differences of nationality and of race. We are accentuating the varia- 
tions which will always exist where there are human beings. Would it not 
be better if a real effort were made for mutual understanding to the end 
that we may constitute a unified people? I am inclosing a report of a meeting 
in November last at Madison Square Garden, in which I had the honor to par- 
ticipate, which represents what to my mind is the ideal attitude for those who 
are concerned in the future of this country to adopt. 

Very truly, yours; 
Lovis MARSHALL, 


President American Jewish Convmittee. 
Hon, Lee 8, Overatan, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


[The New York Times, Saturday, Feb. 15, 1919.] 


SAYS MASS OF JEWS OPPOSE BOLSHEVIKI—LOUIS MARSHALL, HEAD OF AMERICAN 
JEWISH COMMITTEE, REPLIES TO DR. SIMONS—EAST SIDE NOT A HOTBED—STATE- 


MENT CALLS TESTIMONY TO THE CONTRARY BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE 
“ RIDICULOUS.” 


Louis Marshall, president of the American Jewish Committee, has given out 
a statement taking issue with the testimony of Dr. George 8. Simons last 
Thursday before the subcommittee on the Judicary of the Senate, which is 
investigating Bolshevism. Dr. Simons testified regarding the activity of Jews 
jn the Bolshevist movement in Russia, and said that the present chaotie con- 
ditions there are due in large part to the activities of Yiddish agitators from 
the East Side of New York City, who went to Russia immediately following 
the overthrow of the Czar. Mr. Marshall’s statement reads: 

“J do not know Dr. Simons, who has made a sensational statement affecting 
the Jews before the Overman committee, but the fact that he seems to love the 
Russia of 1907, the period when Czarism was at its height, would indicate that 
his association with the Jews has been but limited. He is entirely correct in 
one statement, that the so-called Bolshevist Jews of Russia are aposties. They 
are more than that. Like all Bolsheviki, they bitterly hate all religion, and all 
that is comprehended in the abhorred word bourgeoisie. 

“The statements made by Dr, Simons, in other respects, are inaccurate, un- 
reliable, and unfair. The Jews of Russia, as a mass, are the opponents of 
Bolshevism, both because they belong to the bourgeoisie and because th ¥ 
cherish their religion. The Bundists are an organization of Jewish working- 
men, whom the Bolsheviki are seeking to exterminate. 


JEWS IN OTHER PARTIES. 


5 Jews are also largely represented in the Social Democratic and the 
oa “Democratic Parties, who are the sworn foes of Bolshevism. 
When Prince Lvoff, who hecame the premier of Russia at the outbreak of the 
revolution in March, 1917, was here recently, he stated to me that in his opinion 
95 per cent of the Jews of Russia are anti-Bolshevist, that there are some men, 
hawever, who were horn Jews. like Trotsky, who had become prominent mem- 
bers of the Bolsheviki party and whose sins were seized upon by the anti- 
Semites for thelr own jVegitimate purposes 
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; eS told me that shortly before he came to this country he had been for 
time imprisoned hy the Bolsheviki, and while incarcerated he was visited by on : 
Poliakoff, who held an office of some importance under the Bolsheviki "The 
prince had known him for some time, and expressed his surprise that he ohgal 
have affiliated himself with that’ party, ‘for, he said, ‘you know that, heing 
Jew, whatever you do will, as usual. be charged against the Jews as a whole! 
To this Poliakoff replied : ‘Although I was born a Jew I bave no interest what. 
ever in the Jews or in any other religions body. I am an internationalist, and 
Tam not in any way concerned ‘with what becomes of the Jew: i 

“At about the same time there had been an outbreak, which resulted in the 
loss of many Jewish lives, and a committee called on Trotsky to urge upon 
him the necessity of taking steps for the protecting of their lives. He very 
coolly answered that he was not interested in the Jews or in what might 
happen to them, and that he did net regard himself as a Jew in any sense, 


CALLS DEDUCTIONS ILLOGICAL. 


“The fact that Dr. Simons may be able to prepare a list of Jews who are 
Bolsheviki means nothing. I could go to Ossining to-morrow and prepare from 
the records there a list of criminals who may happen to be of English, French, 
Italian, or Slavonik parentage, or who may belong to the Episcopalian, Metho- 
dist, Baptist, or Catholic Churches and seek to deduce from such lists con- 
clusions derogatory of the nationality or of the church to which they belong 
with as much reason as Dr. Simons has to deduce from his list the conclusion 
which he is apparently s ig to inculeate. In fact, Lenine, who heads the 
list. is not a Jew, and Martoff, who appears upon it, is strongly opposed to 
Bolshevism, 

“He says that Jews from the East Side went to Russia immediately after 
the revolution and are now active Bolsheviki. It is well known that when 
the news of the revolution came, there were quite a number of Russians, both 
Jews and non-Jews who returned to their native land, Some of them placed 
themselves at the disposal of Milukov and Kerensky. Others doubtless joined 
the Bolsheviki. Their return was encouraged hy the Russian Government, 
which supplied them with the means of transportation. The suggestion that 
any financial or other assistance came from the East Side is a ridiculons 
fabrication. 

“There is an intimation that there are Jewish Bolshevists in this country, 
The term ‘Bolshevist,” as now used, means anything or everything to which 
the speaker may for the moment be opposed, JI deny that there is on the 
East Side any considerable number of those who are opposed to government, or 
who adhere to or sympathize with the anarchistic conceptions of Lenine and 
Trotsky. In fact, severnl of the lending Socialists who knew Trotsky when 
he was in this country looked upon him as a lunatic, and are unable to conceive 
how it was possible for a mon of his character and mental qualities to attain 
the station that he now occupies. They deride him to-day as they did when 
he was a Bronx penny-a-liner. 


JEWS LOVE LAW AND ORDER. 


vthing that ret] Bolshevism stands for is to the Jew detest#lle. His 
traditions wed him to law and order, make of him a Jegal The Bolshevists 
are the enemies of Jaw and order. The Jew makes the very center of his life 
and of his existence the home and the family. The Bolshev decry marriage 
and contemn morality, The Jew is justly noted for being thrifty and economi- 
cal, and with recognizing as necessary the institution of property. ‘The Bolshe 
vist is seeking the destruction of the very concept of property. The great 
mass of the Jews are faithful to their ancient religion and sre ever ready to 
help their breturen in distress. “he club of the Bolshevist knows no brother and 
he despises religion. f : 

“The innnenda is also thrown out that the Jews are not patriotic. Let their 
record during this war speak for them. They constitute but 3 per cent of the 
population of this country. yet more than 5 per cent of their number entereil 
our Army and Navy, and a larger j:reportion of the number as volunte2ts. I 
expect shortly to supply an authentic list of all the men who served under 
the colors, so as to be able to present to our maligners irrefragable proof that 
the Jews have furnished in proportion to their numbers a larger quota to our 
qnilitary and naval forces than any other part of eur population. 
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“Let me also refer to the casualty lists to establish the fact that the Jews 

of this country not only served, but that they were brave and heroic, and were 
prepared to make the supreme sacrifice for America because they love it. Let 
me also refer to the list of citations for exceptional heroism, to the men who 
fought in the Argonne Forest, to those-who constituted a part of the lost bat- 
talion, and who participated in every movement of our troops. You will find 
among them Hast Side Jews'in Jarge numbers. 
“Tt is diffieult to understand the motive behind this attempt to arouse nn- 
worthy passions. Attack Bolshevism as much as you please, and the Jews of 
America are with you. But what justification is there for charging the Jews 
with Bolshevisin, when in reality there is 1 smaller percentage of them who 
can truthfully be so denominated than there ix in any other section of the 
American people? I might illustrate this point by referring to the recently 
published list of I. W. W.’s who are awaiting deportation, the vast majority of 
whom are non-Jews.” 


(A statement in writing submitted by Mr. Simon Wolf, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is, by order of the chairman, here printed in the 
record, as follows :) 


STATEMENT or Mr. Stmon Wor. 


As chairman of the board of delegates on civil rights of the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations, and as resident member of the Independent Order 
of B'nai B'rith, a national and internationa] organization, I beg leave to briefly 
state that I am in hearty accord with the statement submitted and filed (and 
made part of your record) by the Hon. Louis Marshall, of New York City. 

I am not at all surprised that the accusations against a certain portion of 
the human family entitled the Jewish is always made the scapegoat of every 
movement. It has been so from time immemorial, I am also reminded of the 
Trishman who beat the Jew and when asked why he did so said that he had 
killed Christ. When the answer came that that had been done thousands of 
years ago, the Irishman replied that he had never heard of it until that day. 

And, again, when a Jew was king along the street. a stone was thrown 
from the opposite side. Naturally the Jew dodged and the stone went crashing 
into the plate-glass window. The owner sued the Jew for damages and the judge 
decided that the Jew must pay, for had he not dodged the window would not 
have been broken. A great judge—but the misfortune is that the Jew through- 
aut all history has been dodging those kind of missiles and subjected to such 
unjust decisions. 

In my book entitled “The American Jew as Soldier, Patriot, and Citizen,” T 
show conclusively that from the founding of the Republic up to the present 
day the Jewish contingent of our American citizenship have done more than 
their proportionate share—not more than their duty, but more than their 
numerical strength would warrant. The same is equally true in the great 
war that has so far terminated. Again we have shown a greater proportion. 
But, as I have said time and again, no class of citizens show more readiness 
to live and to die for our grent institvtions and to uphold our flag than the 
Jew, for here is our promised land, and from here goes forth the trumpet call 
for democracy and liberty. 

Senator Vance, of North Carolina, in his famous lecture on “The Scattered 
Nation,” truthfully stated that the Jews are the gulf stream of history. 

Doe not forget, gentlemen, that whatever the Jew is, the Christian, being in 
the majority and in control, has made him. If he equals the best, it is because 
the opportunity to be So has not been denied him. If he stands on an equality 
with the worst no one is to blame except his surroundings, and whatever he 
does, whether good or bad, is not done as a Jew but as a human being, and 
after all the Christian world has not a mortgage on the good or the bad. If 
crimes and outrages have been committed in Russia they are not due to the 
Jews but to oppression and persecution which the Jews, in common with the 
other governed of that country, have had to endure. 7 

T incorporate herein a pare iph sent me by an eminent Russian gentleman, 
an American citizen born in Russia, but whose judgment I highly value: 

“T note this morning that Lloyd George admits that the soviets have accumu- 
lated sufficient military strength to require formidable force to conquer them. 
I note further that George claims that Wilson positively refuses to participate 
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in any armed invasion of Russia, and that the military burden would conse- 
quently fall on England and France, and that these two nations lack both 
the strength and the will to undertake such a task. Hence, I conclude that the 
Russian revolution will boil itself out and through, the same as did the French 
Revolution. There will be no foreign invasion or participation. The Russian 
people will decide and determine their own destiny. 

“How much of the ‘reign of terror’ Russia has already gone through is 
hard to say. Thanks to a strict censorship, we know nothing authentic of 
doings in the interior of Russia. One thing is sure—the Russian people, and 
mark, please, that I do not mean the grand ducal faimilies, mostly educated in 
France, but the actual Russian peasantry, is not bloodthirsty. No guillotine 
has yet been set up or worshiped. There may be a Robespierre, or severa] 
Robespierres, but I am sure there is no Marat. Of course, we have Girondlines 
in plenty. Since there is to be no foreign invasion, Russia has no further need 
for 2 Dante, So that, on the whole, I say that for the present, there is nothing 
else to be done or said, except to leave the Russian revolution to boil itself 
out.” 

I also quote the following extract from the Outlook of last week, entitled 
“The valor of the east side,” which speaks for itself: 

“A recent letter home from a staff officer in France glories in the splendid 
mettle and loyal Americanism of the men drafted from the motley foreign-born 
population of New York’s east side. An editorial in the New York Times 
recently devoted a colunin to one of them, Abraham Krotoshinsky (said to have 
been a barber), cited by Gen. Pershing for his heroic exploit in aiding in the 
rescue of “the lost battalion” in the Argonne Forest. 

“The following paragraphs in the above-mentioned letter are of more than 
local and private interest: 

“«This division is made up of the puny east siders, who a New York dude 
thought could never hold their own with the sturdy sons of the West. We 
have got something to be justly proud of in this, the great melting pot of New 
York typified and glorified. Our burial lists show the names of the Jew, the 
ltalian, the Russian, the Polack, the Irishman, the German, fighting for the free 
Government which has aided and protected each, They have offered their lives 
for their country, and in so doing have become real Americans—no matter 
where they came from and how they spell their names, as good Americans as 
those of us whose ancestors fought in all our wars. (The writer is one of 
these.) 

“*War is the great equalizer, the real melting pot. It has welded for usa 
great people united by the common bond of sacrifice and devotion, courage and 
suffering in a common cause. It is our regeneration, our rebirth, a revolution 
such as we have never experienced in all our history. This will not be 
realized till after the business has been finished up.’ ” 

And in this connection I wish to state that when the Spanish War broke out 
over 600 Jews volunteered from the east side, most of whom had come from 
Russia, who had fled from persecution and serving in the Russian Army, aud 
yet had volunteered to fight for liberty. There is no danger in this country 
in the direction of Jewish influence or action, and it gives me great pleasure 
to state that the danger to our institutions does not come from those who sre 
illiterate or from those who come with brain and brawn, but from those who 
speak seven languages and are patriotic in none. Watch the mouthing, ranting 
anarchists and the scheming politicians, who cater to their accursed plotting, 
and all danger will be averted. The Jew as 2 man and a citizen will aid you to 
bring about that perfect accord in the affairs of Government without which 
the Republic would be a mere “ scrap of paper.” 

Simon Worr. 


(At 6.20 o'clock p. m. the subcommittee adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, February 18, 1919, at 10.30 o’clock a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1919. 


Unitep Starrs Senate, 
SuscomMirrer oF THE ComMiTTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10.30 o’clock a. m., pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, in Room 226, Senate Office Building, Senator Lee S, Overman 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Overman (chairman), King, Wolcott, Nelson, 
and Sterling. 

Senator Overman. The committee will come to order. Maj. 
Humes, who is the next witness? 

Maj. Humes. The next witness is Mr. Herman Bernstein. 


TESTIMONY OF MR, HERMAN BERNSTEIN. 


The witness was sworn by the chairman. 

Maj. Humes. Mr. Bernstein, where do you live? 

Mr. Bernstern. I live in New York; 2761 Briggs Avenue. 

Maj. Humes. What is your business? 

Mr, Bernstery. I am a journalist and correspondent, representing 
many American newspapers. 

Maj. Humes. In connection with your newspaper work, have you 
been in Russia during the last few years at various times? 

Mr. Bernstein. I was in Russia three times since the Russian 
revolution. I was there in 1917, and then I was there in 1918, and 
Ihave just returned from Siberia, two weeks ago. 

Maj. Huwes. Mr. Berstein, you are representing the New York 
Herald, I believe? 

Mr. Brernstern. Yes; the New York Herald, and about 40 other 
newspapers affiliated with the New York Herald. 

Maj. Huns. Will you give to the committee the result of your 
observations in Europe or Russia, on these various trips, of the 
operations of the revolutionary government. 

Mr. Bernsrery. Gentlemen, first of all, permit me to correct a 
wrong impression that has been produced with regard to the Jewish 

eople by the testimony of certain witnesses at these hearings. Dr. 
Binoee who lived for a number of years in Russia, practically 
branded Bolshevism in Russia as a movement of Jewish origin, even 
though he endeavored to soften the impression by calling the Bol- 
shevist leaders apostate Jews. He made public a list of names of 
Jewish Bolshevist leaders. Some of the names in that list are not 
Jewish, and some are not Bolshevists. He also stated that the great 
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majority of the Bolsheviki in Russia came from the East Side of 
New York. 

Senator Woxcorr. I do not think he said exactly that, Mr. Bern- 
stein. I do not think he said the majority of the Bolshevists came 
from New York. 

Mr. Bersstery. If I remember correctly, I think he mentioned— 

Senator Worcott. He said a great number. 

Mr. Bernstein. I think he nientioned a very large number. 

Senator Overman. He said many. He did not say a majority 
of them or any considerable number. i 

Maj. Humes. He referred to one soviet in which—— 

My. Berxsretx. There were about nine-tenths, I think he said. 

Maj. Humes. The officers of one soviet, the majority of whom were 
apostate Jews. 

Mr. Bernsvery. Well, I think that such statements are as unjust as 
they are inaccurate. It would, of course, be quite as absurd and un- 
just to call Bolshevism a Christian movement because its father and 
founder. Nicholas Lenine, is a Christian, or because the most active 
and most influential Bolshevist leaders, such as Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs Tchitcherin, the commander in chief who demoralized 
the Russian Army, Ensign Krylenko, Commissars Dubenko, Kollon- 
tay, Lunacharsky, Bonch-Bruyevitch. and Maxim Gorky who first 
aided the Bolshevist movement, then denounced it, and now supports 
it again, are all Christians. 

Senator Overaran. You mean Christians as distinguished from 
Jews? 

Mr. Bernsrery. Yes. 

Senator Overman. You do not mean they acknowledge the Chris- 
tian religion, because it has been testified here that they are against 
that religion, 

Mr. Bernsrein. That is, so-called Christians. Nor would it be fair 
to call the Bolshevist movement in this country a Christian move- 
ment because the leading apologists, defenders, and agents of the 
Bolsheviki, such as Albert Rhys Williams, John Reed, Raymond 
Robins, Col. Thompson, and Louise Bryant are Christians. 

Bolshevism is not a question of religion or race. Nor does the East 
Side of New York deserve the blame for all the wrongs and horrors 
committed in Russia under the Bolshevist tyranny. 

Senator Nersox. Did not Trotsky come from the East Side? 

Mr. Berxsters. Well, Trotsky was two months on the East Side of 
New York and was very unpopular there. 

Senator Netson. Did he not stay there almost all the time he was in 
America? 

My. Berxsrerx. Trotsky was two months on the East Side in the 
peginning of 1917, just before the outbreak of the revolution, and 
returned to Russia. : 

Senator Nexsox. And now he is one of the head men over there? 

Mr. Bernsters. Y When the autocracy of the Romanoffs was 
overthrown, the provisional government threw the doors of Russia 
wide open to all political exiles. The provisional government was 
composed of such conservatives and liberals as Prince Lyoff and Paul 
Milikoff. There was only one Socialist in the first cabinet, Alexander 
Kerensky. then minister of justice. And from all corners of the earth 
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all sorts of political exiles hurried to Russia. Some came from 
America, some from England, others from France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and the Scandinavian countries. Among the political exiles 
there were many ordinary criminals who suddenly styled themselves 
also political exiles, and these hosts of discontented preachers of un- 
rest have played an important part in paralyzing Russia. 

Bolshevism, as a faction of the Social Democratic Party, was born 
about 15 years ago. Several Russians kept it alive quietly but ener- 
getically. Lenine was the founder of the movement. In 1909 a 
Bolshevist school was established in Capri, Italy, on funds secured 
by Maxim Gorky. That school was organized by the following men: 
Lenine, Maxim Gorky, Lunacharsky, Alexinsky, Bogdanov, and 
Milhallov. .None of these are Jews. The Bolsheviki had representa- 
tives in the Russian Duma under the Czar’s régime, and their leader 
was Malinovsky, an intimate friend of Lenine’s Shortly after the 
outbreak of the war it was established that while being a member of 
the executive committee of the Bolsheviki Malinovsky was also an 
agent provacatcur in the pay of the Tsar's government. When this 
was revealed, Lenine tried to defend and whitewash him. During the 
war Malinovsky was in Germany conducting Bolshevist propaganda 
for the German Goverument among the Russian prisoners of war. 

The Bolshevism of Lenine, Trotsky, and Tchitcherin is the natural 
offspring of the monarchistic Bolshevism of Nicholas TT and Wil- 
helm YI. Reactionary Bolshevism breeds anarchistic Bolshevism. 
The Prussian militaristic government of the Kaiser helped to create 
the Bolshevist movement that has now transformed Russia into a 
huge graveyard, into a tyranny over the people by a small but daring 
set of fanatics and unscrupulous charlatans. 

It_is true there are a number of Jews among the leaders of the 
Bolsheviki in Russia. They disclaim their Judaism. They say they 
are neither Jews nor Russians, but internationalists. Besides, it 
should be remembered that despite the educational restrictions the 
Jews had a proportionately larger percentage of intellectuals than 
the Russians; that the despotism of the autocracy was directed chiefly 
against the Jews; that all governmental departments were closed to 
the Jews, no matter how capable they were. The government of the 
Tsar preferred to employ Germans in the various departments, so 
that Russia was Prusstanized long before the outbreak of the war. 
While the Bolshevist movement is directed also against the intel- 
leetuals, the Bolsheviki could not help choosing a number of Jews 
among the leaders. But the great mass of the Jewish people in 
Russia is strongly opposed to the Bolsheviki, for there is no element 
of the Russian population that has been hit harder by Bolshevism 
than the Jews. me of the worst Jewish pogroms was made by 
the Bolsheviki. The entire Jewish population of the town of 
Glukhoy was massacred by the Red Guards last year. 

Under such circumstances it is both absurd and unjust to charge 
the Jewish people with the responsibility for the Bolshevist move- 
ment. 

Senator Netson. What is it composed of? Russians? 

Mr. Bernsters. This social revolutionary- party is the party of 
Nerensky and the saner elements in Russia who want a democratic 
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Senator Nexson. That was before the Bolsheviki came in? 

Mr. Bernstein. No; while the Bolsheviki were in power. 

Senator Nerson. I thought it was under the Kerensky adminis. 
tration. 

My. Bernsrern. No; I say the socialist revolutionary party is the 
party- 
: Senator Netson. Who wanted this revolution? 

Mr. Bernsrern. No; this was in April, 1918; this was six months 
after Lenine and Trotzky had already come into power. 

Senator Nerson. They came in in November, 1917? 

Mr. Brrnstern. They came in in November, 1917. 

Senator Woxcort. Is the socialist revolutionary party in Russia a 
typical socialist party, or would it be more properly described in this 
country as a party advocating a democracy or a people’s government? 

Mr. Bernstern. The socialist revolutionary party is the party 
that is advocating a democratic form of government for’ Russia— 
a democratic representative form of government. 

Senator Netson. The term “social” in that party does not mean 
necessarily socialism, as we understand it in its various forms in this 
country ? d 

Mr. Bernsrern. It is socialism, but it is the saner form of social- 
ism. They believe the doctrine of socialism can not be introduced 
in Russia for many, many years to come. 

Senator Nuxson. Is not this the distinction that we make in this 
country, that they believe in what you call state socialism—we have 
the term that we use, and Bismarck was an advocate of it, “state 
socialism "—in other words, have the state carry on as many govern- 
mental activities as possible, instead of private parties. 

Mr. Brrnsrern. That is it, exactly. 

Senator Nerson. And they are distinguished from these other 
radical socialists who believe in upheavals and the seizure by violence 
of the property of what they call the capitalists, and taking it in 
that way and operating it, in that they believe in having it done by 
legislative and peaceful means? 

Mr. Bernstein. Exactly. 

Senator Nerson. Is not that the distinction? 

Mr. Bernsrery. This socialist revolutionary party has been advo- 
cating all along a constituent assembly. 

Senator Overman. A representative assembly ? 

Mr. Byernstuin. A representative, national, constituent assembly; 
and the Bolsheviki overthrew Kerensky on the ground that they 
said they also advocated a constituent assembly, and that Kerensky 
was postponing it too long. But the moment the constituent assem- 
bly was called they dispersed it because that constituent assembly 
happened to be against the Bolsheviki, two-thirds of it. 

Senator Woxcorr. The difference seems to have been, then, in its 
practical manifestations, that Kerensky advocated a constituent as- 
sembly that was representative of the people, whereas the Bolsheviki 
wanted a constituent assembly that was representative of them. _ 

Mr. Brrnstrern. That is it exactly; that is very true. That is 4 
yery important point. 

Senator Overman. Proceed. 
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Mr. Bernsver. I am glad that our Senate has at last started an 
investigation into this movement whose purpose is to dynamite the 
world. I have called attention to its dangers in 1917 and through- 
out 1918. I have seen it at close range. I have visited Russia three 
times since the revolution. I was there when Prince Lvoff and 
Kerensky were the premiers; I have seen Russia ynder Lenine and 
Trotsky in 1918: and I have just returned from Siberia, which was 
liberated from Bolshevik rule by the brave Czecho-Slovaks. 

Thave no fear of telling the truth about Russia. I have published 
the facts in the columns of the New York Herald. the Washington 
Post, and other important newspapers in various parts of this coun- 
try. For many years before the revolution I described in the New 
York Times and Sun the cruelties of the Russian autocracy, but at 
the same time I familiarized American readers with the better side 
of Russia, with Russian genius, with Russian literature, and Russian 
art. I was not afraid to tell the truth about the tyranny of the Tsar, 
and I am not afraid to tell the truth about the tyranny of Lenine and 
Trotsky. Those who believe in democracy, in social justice, in “ gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people,” in freedom of 
the press, in freedom of speech, in the rule of the majority, de- 
nounced the tyranny of the Tsar, and now denounce the tyranny of 
the Bolsheviki. For they have no democracy, no social justice, no 
government of the people, no freedom of press, no freedom of 
speech—they have a dictatorship over the people including the 
proletariat. 

I believe that the only way of disarming Bolshevism is to tell the 
truth about what it is doing. The Bolsheviki know this too, and that 
is why they have strangled the free press in Russia, and allow no 
news to leave Russia. 

There are four types of people who have seen Russia under Bol- 
shevist rule and who nevertheless praise it, advocating its cause, 
seeking to spread it in this country, and but a short while ago urged 
the recognition of the Bolsheviki by our Government under the dis- 
guise of soviets. These are the Bolshevik emissaries, propagandists, 
and agents who are paid by the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Overman. You mean these agents in this country are paid 
by the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Bernsrern. I mean some of them have been employed by them 
in Russia. 

Senator Ovrrman. You do not know whether any money has been 
sent to this country or not? 

Mr. Bernsrer. I do not know about money being sent to this 
country. i 

Senator Netson. You believe they have sent agents to this 
country? 

Mr, Bernstein. Yes. : ; 

Second, parlor socialists, reformers, and faddists of all kinds who 
do not know Russia, who could not speak to the Russian people, who 
could not read the Russian newspapers, and who get their informa- 
tion from the Bolshevik leaders just as ambassadors in bygone days 
received their information about the Tsar’s government from the 
Tsar and his bureaucrats. 
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Third, the Bolsheviki—or would-be Bolsheviki—the extremists of 
all kinds, wherever they are. : 

Fourth, those who were pro-German and who concealed their 
pro-German leanings under the cloak of Bolshevism, for it must 
not be forgotten that Russian Bolshevism was nourished in this war 
by Prussian militarism. 

Senator Nerson. Let me see if I understand you. You believe that 
Bolshevism in Russia was launched and nourished and put forth by 
Germany ? 

Mr. Berysrery. By Germany. The fact that the Bolsheviki 
handed Russia over to the Prussian militarists at Brest-Litovsk can 
not be denied. Lenine. who arrived in Petrograd from Switzer- 
land—not from the East Side of New York—by way of Germany 
one month after the revolution, with a trainload of his followers, 
commenced to dynamite Russia by his false promises and spurious 
theories, demoralizing the Russian Army and the working people. 
It was this destructive work that culminated in the betrayal at 
Brest-Litovsk. 

Those who are inclined to praise the Bolsheviki on the ground 
that they brought about a revolution in Germany do not. face the 
facts squarely. The German revolution came not because of the 
Bolsheviki but in spite of them. In fact, they retarded the German 
revolution. 

Senator Woxcorr. You say the Bolsheyiki retarded the German 
revolution ? 

Mr. Bernstern. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr, How so? 

Mr. Bernster. Well, the socialist clements in Germany saw the 
horrible example of the destruction of Russia by the so-called 
socialists, and that, of course, has intensified the reactionary move- 
ment in Germany and has weakened the more liberal elements. 
They always pointed to what revolution means to a country, and 
in that way they have retarded the revolutionary movement in 
Germany. ; 

Senator Woxcorr. Then your idea is that the Bolsheviki of Russia 
retarded the German revolution, not deliberately, and intentionally, 
but in an indirect way? 

Mr. Berwstery. Yes. 

Senator Worcorr. By showing to Germany by horrible example 
what the thing is in action? 

Ma. Bernstern. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. And creating a revulsion against it in Ger- 
many? 

My. Burnstern. Yes. 

To summarize what the Bolsheviki have achieved as destroyers of 
Russia is to recount the tragedy of the Russian people, who are now 
suffering untold agonies under the new slavery that has been im- 
posed upon them with the aid of Prussian bayonets and machine 
guns. They demoralized the Russian Army, they demobilized it. 
they unchained the mob spirit. they incited civil war, they signed 
the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty which dismembered Russia, they 
paralyzed the industries. they increased the hosts of unemployed, 
they intensified starvation and suffering, they encouraged looting, 
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murder, and terror, they strangled the press, they abolished courts 
of justice, they dispersed the constituent assembly, the representatives 
of the people, they murdered leading members of the constituent 
assembly, they shot down working people who made a demonstra- 
tion against the closing of the constituent assembly, they did ex- 
actly what the Tsar did on that terrible bloody Sunday in 1905, and 
then they established a dictatorship over the people of Russia, sup- 
ported by well-paid red guards, and they hounded the champions of 
Russian liberty, branding them as enemies of the people. 

While professing socialism they intensified reaction everywhere by 
their horrible example, they brutalized the Russian masses, they pro- 
faned the ideals and symbols of liberty, and they discredited the idea 
of representative government, and retarded all sane movements for 
the betterment of mankind. They saved the imperialistic govern- 
ment of Germany in October, 1917, just when Austria was ready to 
break away from Germany. The Bolsheviki overthrew the Keren- 

government with the aid of German officers and prisoners of war. 
They enabled Germany to remove millions of her troops to the west- 
ern front, transforming Russia into a German colony. In the mean- 
time they wrecked Russia, they conducted a systematic campaign 
against the allies and the friends of Russia, particularly against the 
President of the United States, who on all occasions manifested the 
deepest sympathy for the Russian people, they attacked England, 
France, and the United States, they published secret treaties found 
in the Foreign Office, but shielded the central powers—particularly 
the Kaiser. 

They did whatever the Prussian militarists ordered them to do, 
and when the German ambassador, Count von Mirbach, was assassi- 
nated by Russian patriots who could not endure the new yoke of 
Kaiserism imposed upon Russia through the Bolsheviki, the wretched 
tools of the Kaiser put to death a large number of Russian revolution- 
ists. But when Shingaryov and Kokoshkin were murdered in a 
hospital during their sleep by Red Guards and sailors, Lenine did not 
punish the murderers, even though all Russia knew who they were. 
For Shingaryov and Kokoshkin were not German officials, they were 
only great Russian patriots and reformers who devoted their lives to 
the betterment of the condition of the Russian people—and they were 
opposed to the Bolsheviki. } 

The Bolsheviki pillaged and looted and robbed the Russian people 
of the conquests of their revolution, of their liberty. They were 
corrupt. they were merciless and cynical in their grafting. There 
was nothing that one could not get by bribing a commissar, begin- 
ning with a passport and ending with a battleship. : ; 

On August 14, 1917, I cabled an interview with Kerensky in which 
he made the following plea at the time the Bolshevist wave was 
ebbing : 

I wish the great American democracy, especially at this moment, would come 
to our assistance energetically, for only in the hour of need we can best test 
our friends. A deep, strong source of moral power is insufficient just now. It 
is necessary to add material support. 

On my return from Russia, in September, 1917, I wrote the fol- 
lowing lines in my note book concerning the Bolsheviki: 

an ee 1 y ha new freedom in Russia did not remain idle. 
Fe eed a ar that sought its destruction. The agents of the 
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secret police department and the gendarmerie of the old régime. together with 
leaders of the Black Hundred, painting themselves red, posing as revolution. 
ists. spread disorder, race hatred, and provocation against the new revolution. 
ary government. 

’ Senator Worcorr. Just to get it in the record, will you tell us what 
is meant by the phrase * Black Hundred”? 

Mr. Bernstern. The Black Hundred was the reactionary organ- 
ization in Russia which had for its program the spreading of Jewish 
massacres, 

Senator ow. Was it not the leavings of the old nihilists/ 

Mr. Berxs No: I think that was an entirely different move- 
ment. That was a movement supported by the reactionary elements 
under the Tsar, and it was the purpose of that organization to create 
race hatred and to set one oppressed nationality against another. 

Senator Netsox. You think this was a movement in fayor of the 
Tsar's government? 

Mr. Bernsrery. Yes. 

Senator Netson. I see. 

Mr. Bernstein. I say this was one of the elements that was nat- 
urally opposed to the revolution. 

Then came the Bolsheviki—radical social democrats, irresponsible 
demagogues, apostles of dissension, of permanent revolution, and 
unrest—who boldly attempted to overthrow the new freedom. The 
third element. which was responsible for the activities of the others 
in a large measure, is the German military clique which conspired 
against new Russia and attempted to violate her freedom. 

All these elements worked in the same direction. They cun- 
ningly circulated among the ignorant Russian masses incendiary 
propaganda and appeals to demand all radical reforms immediately, 
to divide the land immediately, to disregard authority, to attack the 
capitalists, to shout for immediate peace, to distrust the new revo- 
lutionary leaders of the people. The vilest slanders against revo- 
lutionary heroes were spread throughout the land, in the army and 
the navy. in large cities and little villages. The seeds of discord 
sown diabolically soon commenced to bring forth fruits of demorali- 
zation. Anarchy, chaos, general suspicion, and violence broke into 
the festivities of Russia’s young liberty. 

T have seen Russia in convulsions, torn by partisan conflicts, quak- 
ing feverishly from amateurish experiments of every kind, from 
quack remedies made in Germany and applied by impractical dream- 
ers of internationalism, by charlatans, ia escaped criminal convicts 
posing as revolutionists, by agents provocateurs. The most fantastic 
falsehoods were injected into the unthinking gray masses; dangerous 
slogans were circulated, inciting anarchy. 

T have seen the Bolsheviki, the Leninites, in action. Their destruc- 
tive propaganda, which was carried on by irresponsible theorists, 
hand in hand with escaped murderers, and German provocateurs; 
their attempts to reap the fruits of their dastardly work during the 
first months of the revolution: their efforts to impose the dictatorship 
of the mailed fist upon the majority of the Russian people. 

T have seen heroes and traitors, saints, martyrs, and cowards, all 
passing with kaleidoscopic rapidity upon the historic screen of the 
Russian revolution. I have seen people who gave their all—their 
energies, their dreams, their lives—to save Russia, and I have seen 
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the great mass of the people who do not know, because they were 
never permitted to know Retore: what real love of country means. 
Having been kept in darkness and oppression the Russian people 
were dazed by the great flood of the sudden light of liberty. They, 
who suffered under the reign of the knout and the bayonet, suddenly 
set free, mistook license for liberty. 

I went to Russia again in, February, 1918. Upon my return from 
Bolshevik-ridden Russia, in May, 1918, I wrote the following notes 
in my summary of the Russian situation: 


After the betrayal at Brest-Litovsk, the official organs of the Soldiers’ and 
Workmen's Council boasted with cynical bravado and ‘clumsily defended the 
action of the Lenine government, endeavoring to prove to the masses that the 
peace procured by their delegates at Brest-Litovsk gave Russia a breathing 
spell during which the proletariat could gather new strength to continue the 
social revolution throughout the world. 

While the government was hurrying away from Petrograd the lines of 
human beings waiting for food kept growing longer and longer; the people 
seeking permits to leave the city kept increasing rapidly; confusion and panic 
were spreading as the rumors and legends became wilder from hour to hour. 

But when the government had moved away, when it was announced that 
the commissars had actually arrived In Moscow, Petrograd heaved a sigh 
of relief. The people did not know exactly why, but instinctively they felt 
relieved, Little by little the looting in the streets decreased. It was as though 
the epidemic of Bolshevism, which had broken out first in Petrograd, was sub- 
siding in that city first. There appeared a perceptible tendency toward order 
at once. Fewer people were shot in the streets. If the cost of living was 
higher in Petrograd than anywhere else in the world, the’cost of human life 
was lower there than anywhere else. The holding up of men and women in 
the streets, often even in broad daylight, was a matter of common occurrence. 
Such episodes no longer attracted attention. No one interfered, because it 
was dangerous to interfere. 

Men in uniform would stop prosperous-looking passersby, rob them, and some- 
times kill them. There was no police or militia to defend them, and the people 
in the streets, pedestriaus or izoyschiks, hurried on, glancing back furtively to 
see whether anyone was following them. Men in uniform arrested people in 
their homes, broke into hotels, searching and robbing them. The pretext was 
that they were searching for firearms, for counter revolutionists and specula- 
tors. Red Guards would often lead their victims away “somewhere.” Many 
never returned home alive. They were shot on the way. The usual excuse for 
such executions was that the prisoners attempted to escape and had to be shot. 
The newspapers contained daily records of innocent persons shot on the way 
to prison because they attempted to run away. As a rule the victims were 
found with bullets in their ches Some succeeded in bribing their way to 
safety by large sums of money divided among the uniformed gnnmen. 


Senator Stertixc. Who was the Secretary of War at that time, do 
you know? That was before Trotsky, was it not? 
“ Mr. Bernsrery. That was before Trotsky. When Trotsky wa 
named Secretary of War, at that time Krylenko was Secretary of 
War. 

Senator Overman. You used the word there, and I notice it has 
been nsed frequently by witnesses, “speculators.” What do you 


mean by that? : 
Mr. Bernstern. That is a term used by them for profiteers. They 


have a special office Lictey: 

Senator Wotcorr. Is that a fair description in /English? A 
“profiteer,” as we understand the term in this country, is a man who 
makes an unreasonable, or what might be called an unsconscionable, 
profit out of the Government. Is not a profiteer, or speculator, as 
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they think of him. a man who luys and sells for a fair profit? Would 
he not be a speculator? 

Mr. Bernsrery. They established an office in Petrograd, a commis. 
sariat, on counter-revolution and speculation, and anyone who was 
opposed to the Bolsheviki could be classified as either a counter- 
revolutionist or a speculator and dealt with according to their pleas- 
ure. Many people were taken there and charged with being either 
a counter-revolutionist or specnlator, and they were later shot in the 
yard at that commissar’s office. The head of it was Uritsky, who 
was later assassinated. 

Senator Newtson. At all events. they did not belong to the prole- 
tariat / 

Mr, Bernysrery. No. 

Senator Netsox. They were not supposed to belong to them? 

Mr. Berysrery. No. Anyone who was opposed to them was easily 
classified by them as either a counter-revolutionist or a speculator. 
It did not matter whether he was even a workman, 

Senator Steric. So it was really a reign of terror there, and by 
force, murder, and assassination they sought to impose the rule of 
the Bolsheviki on the people? 

Mr. Bernstern. Absolutely. 

On the day the Brest-Litovsk peace was being ratified hy the 
Soldiers and Workmen's Council in Moscow, I interviewed Leon 
Trotsky at the Smolny Institute, in Petrograd. He told me that 
neither Germany nor the Bolsheviki considered that peace was of 
long duration, and added that he had just been appointed head of the 
revolutionary committee to organize the Red army. He defended 
himself and other Bolshevist leaders against the charge that they 
were German agents by saying that the allied ambassadors in Russia 
had made many mistakes which aided the German Government in 
Russia. He made various sensational assertions on that occasion. 

One of them was that he knew that there was a secret treaty be* 
tween Japan and Germany during the war, and he said that Ger- 
many was to get a part of European Russia and Japan was to 
get a part of Siberia. 

He did not go to Moscow at the time, for he had become extremely 
unpopular on account of his attitude at Brest-Litovsk. Trotzky 
made way for Lenine, who took the center of the stage. The Leninc 
view on separate peace prevailed. 

The eyes of the working people are opening. They are beginning 
to realize how cruelly they have been deceived. Discontent is brew- 
ing evervwhere in Russia among the working people. 

ere is a characteristic resolution adopted in May 
workmen of the Petrograd arsenal: 

The only measure which could lead Russia out of her terrible plight is the 
immediate convening of the constituent assembly and the unification of the 
democratic forces. Instead of the agreement with Germany there should be 
an agreement with all the democratic parties in Russia. We demand the free 
import of products and the increase of the bread rations. There shall be no 
special privileges for the Red Army or any other organization, All organs 
sppervisite the department of provisions shall be reformed and new elections 
held. 

This resolution was adopted in Petrograd by 1,500 workmen 
against 2. There were hundreds of such resolutions recently adopted 


1918, by the 
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in various parts of Russia, indicating that the Bolshevist epidemic 
is nearing its end. 

Russia is paralyzed by bolshevism, but the world must know the 
facts. The industries, Iabor, and commerce are at a standstill; the 
schools are practically closed; the railroads are crippled; unemploy- 
ment is spreading rapidly; anarchy is struggling to take the place of 
anarchistic socialism for a while; the press is absolutely muzzled; 
the Russian liberals and sane revolutionary leaders are men with- 
out a country. Only the presses turning out paper money without 
end are working uninterruptedly. Graft and corruption have reached 
the depths of depravity. 

The small imitators of the French revolutionists, instead of de- 
fending their country, as the French did, are wrecking it, and though 
they call themselves the advance agents of the social revolution 
throughout the world, they strike at the proletariat as well as at the 
rest of society, not only for the present but for generations to come; 
they give new strength to the forces of darkness and reaction in 
every land; they undermine the work and achievements of the real 
reformers. As a famous Russian economist has aptly described the 
effect of bolshevism to me. the Bolsheviki have made Russia their 
laboratory and the Russian people their rabbits and guinea pigs upon 
which they are experimenting, And they are producing the strongest 
antidote to socialism for the whole world— 

Senator Sterime. Did not Mr. Trotsky tell you in one of your in- 
terviews, and did he not tell a number of other persons to whom he 
spoke, that the Bolsheviki movement which culminated in a treaty 
with Germany, had for its object ultimately the destruction of the 
allied governments, including the United States? 

Mr. Bernstern. Well. that is the program of Bolshevism—to 
destroy all other forms of government, to overthrow all other forms 
of government, and impose the dictatorship of the proletariat through- 
out the world. 

Senator Srerztine. Did he not state that by Russia withdrawing, it 
would weaken the allied forces so that Germany would have greater 
strength against the United States and the allied governments? 

Mr. Bernstein. No; he did not make that statement. I mean, the 
effect of what they have done is known throughout all the world. 
The things they have done helped Germany more than anything else 
at any time. 

Senator Srreriinc. Did he denounce the United States as a tyran- 
nous form of government? 

Mr. Bernstein. No; he praised Germany for her being practical 
in dealing im realities, and ridiculed the United States and allies for 
dealing in ideals. 

Senator Nexson. He must have known, Mr. Bernstein, that the 
effect of their propaganda was to help Germany against the allies. 

Mr. Brrnstexy. Oh, yes; there is not any doubt that they knew 
that. 

Senator Nersox. They must have known that, and they must have 
intended it by their acts. ; 

Mr. Bernstein. Oh, yes; there is not any doubt that it was in- 
tended to help the central powers against the allies. 
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Enslaved under Czarism, accustomed to obeying the master’s 
voice and knout, the people suddenly heard another master’s voice— 
that of the Bolsheviki—and they obeyed by force of habit. They 
followed blindly the new leaders, who were not blind but who 
blinded the masses by false doctrines and insincere promises. 

If Lenine and Trotsky were sincere when they came to Russia, 
if they really imagined Russia ripe for the great experiment of social 
revolution, if they actually believed that the illiterate Russian people, 
backward in education, commerce, industry, and agriculture, were 
ripe enough to serve as the model for their Utopian reform—if 
Lenine and Trotsky were sincere and naive enough to believe this 
when they came to Russia, they are surely insincere now when they 
see the results of their destructive schemes, when they see how their 
childish diplomacy has handed Russia over to German imperialism, 
how their promises of peace have brought civil war to the Russian 
people, intensified by the yoke of Kaiserism. They can not he 
sincere and remain at the freien of the despotism which they call 
government. 

They can not be considered anything else than adventurers or mad- 
men, charlatans and gamblers, with Russia as their stake and world 
destruction as their diabolical purpose. 

Senator Sreruinc. Mr. Bernstein, is it not a fact that the Lenine- 
Trotsky régime executed a large number of men who wanted to con- 
tinue the fighting with the allies against the central powers? 

Mr. Brernsrern. They executed a large number of men who disa- 
greed with them on any point. 

Senator Srertinc. Well, were there not a good many Russians 
who, after the shameful betrayal of Russia and the allies by Lenine 
and Trotsky, wanted to continue in the contest, having Russia as a 
belligerent with the allies against the central powers, and made such 
representations to Lenine and Trotsky; and Lenine and Trotsky 
and the Bolsheviks murdered those men? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, they executed a number of people who de- 
fended the government of Kerensky, which wanted to continue the 
struggle against Germany with the allies; and then, of course, when 
they came to power they began to demobilize the army, and anyone 
who showed any resistance was either executed or thrown into prison. 

Senator Nezson. They executed many Russian officers, did they 
not? 

Mr. Bernstern. Yes: large numbers of Russian officers were exe- 
ented. Many of them were executed during the first few days of the 
revolution when the soldiers were given absolute freedom and they 
lost control of themselves; but many of them were shot when the 
Bolsheviki came to power, simply because they were regarded as 
counter revolutionists. 

Senator Woxcorr. The term “counter revolutionist ” as applied 
by the Bolsheviki means what? 

Mr. Bernsrrix. Anyone who wants to make a revolution against 
them. 

Senator Woncorr. Against them? 

Mr. Bernsrers. Yes. They have been called counter revolutionists 
by all democratic Russia, and they are regarded so to-day. 
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Senator Woxcorr, That is the point I wanted to get at. A man 
might have been a violent and sinceve advocate of revolution against 
the Tsar and the old régime, but if he was not in favor of the Bol- 
sheviki they called him a counter revolutionist ? 

Mr. Brrnstrix. A counter revolutionist and an enemy of the 
people. 

Senator Srrrtinc. Even though he is a proletariat? 

Mr. Bernstmy. Yes; and that applies to all the best men and 
women of Russia simply because they are opposed to the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Woxcorr. Was that when you say these officers were shot 
and murdered ? 

Mr. Bernstein. I mean they simply called them: 

Senator Woxcorr (interposing). Because they claimed they were 
counter revolutionists does not mean that they were in favor of the 
old Tsaristic régime? 

Mr. Bernstein. No; that does not mean that. 

Senator Woxcorr. It simply means that they were opposed to the 
Bolshevilki? 

Mr. Bernstnin. Yes. 

Senator Srerrive. Did you find any substantial sentiment any- 
where in Russia for the return of the monarchy; at any rate before 
the Lenine-Trotsky saturnalia of crime and murder? 

Mr. Bernstern. I think the Tsar and his régime were so thor- 
oughly discredited in their last days, especially in the course of the 
speeches that were made in the Duma, that there was no sentiment 
for it; but there was a great desire on the part of the people in 
Russia for the return of peace and order, of any orderly Government, 
and the danger was that if the Bolsheviki remained too long in power 
the Russian people might welcome Tsarism in preference to Bol- 
shevism. 

Senator Worcorr. That was the thought underlying the idea, that 
the Bolsheviki were themselves counter revolutionists, was it? 

Mr. Bernstrrn. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. And that by their excesses they might drive the 
people back to their old régime. : 

Mr. Bernstein. Exactly that. The democratic forces in Russia 
believed that the Bolsheviki movement was a counter revolutionary 
movement and that by its extremities it would drive the people into 
the arms of the other extreme. 

Senator Srerrine. And all of those brave and courageous men and 
women who have been fighting against Czarism and autocracy for 
many, many years, whom they did not.murder, they drove from 

ussia ? 

Mr. Bernsrern. Yes; most of them are either exiled now or in 
hiding. Some of them have been executed—those that I have men- 
tioned. 

Senator Srerzirnc. They could not, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be claimed to be reactionaries or supporters of the Tsar’s 
régime ? 

te Bernsruin. Well, they are known by their past lives and by 
their work as champions of Russian liberty. They have suffered for 
it; they have been imprisoned for it; they worked for it; and now 
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all these men and women have been classed by the Bolsheviki as ene- 
mies of the Russian people. 

Senator Srertixc. The money probably came from Germany. 

Mr. Brrnstern, At first they helped them. When they secured 
the printing presses themselves they needed no outside help. 

Senator Srprtixc. Were you able to learn how much money Ger- 
many furnished Lenine when he came into Russia? 

Mr. Bernstetn. No; I do not know that; but at the time I was 
in Russia in 1917, when the July riots took place and the first at- 
tempt was made by the Bolsheviki to overthrow Kerensky, the 
minister of justice at that time made public a certain number of 
documents showing that large sums were transmitted to the Bol- 
shevik leaders from Germany by way of Stockholm. 

Senator Sreruinc. Did they conceal the fact that Germany was 
financing them? 

Mr. Bernsrety. I do not think the Bolsheviki concealed this. 
Their answer is, or has been, that they would have taken money 
for their purposes from anybody; but the fact is that they did 
take it from Germany. 

Senator Nexson. When did you return from Siberia; last month? 

Mr. Berxsrein. Yes; on the 20th of January. 

Senator Nerson. By way of Vladivostok? 

Mr. Bernstein. By way of Vladivostok. I went as far as it was 
possible to go—to the Czecho-Slovak front in the Ural Mountains, 
at Ekaterinburg, the headquarters of the Czecho-Slovaks. 

T traveled as far as the capital of the Ural, Ekaterinburg, the head- 
quarters of the Czecho-Slovaks. I have written a report embodying 
my observations and impressions concerning the expected readjust- 
ment of Siberia with allied aid. Perhaps my conclusions with regard 
to the present situation may be of interest in connection with this 
investigation. 

It seems to me that the time has come when the allies in Siberia 
should take an absolutely definite attitude. They should either 
leave Russia entirely and let the Russians fight their own battles 
while Russia is working out her own salvation, absolutely without 
interference on the part of any foreign power, or the allies should, 
first of all, come to a clear understanding and definite agreement 
with regard to Russia, and really help her to establish order and or- 
ganize a democratic representative government through a national 
constituent assembly. 

Tf the allies leave Russia to herself just now, there is hardly any 
doubt in the minds of those who know conditions in Russia that the 
world will witness in that country a series of unprecedented whole- 
sale massacres, followed by years of intense strife and bloodshed, by 
years of terrible civil war, and by the spread of Bolshevism far be- 
yond the boundaries of Russia. 

If the allies determine upon a policy of active and effective aid 
they must create a situation under which the people of Russia 
could express themselves throngh a representative national assembly. 
Should the Russian people at such an assembly express themselves 
in favor of Bolshevik rule or in favor of monarchy, then there 
would be nothing else left to do but to let Russia have the govern- 
ment she wants—the government she deserves. But knowing Rus- 
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sla, having studied the temper of the Russian people, especially dur- 
Ing my three Visits to Russia since the revolution, J feel certain that 
the Russian people wauld not choose either of these extremes. I be- 
lieve that the Russian people want true democracy, and the allies 
should assist them to establish such a democracy for the good of 
Russia and the cther nations as well. The longer our uncertainty 
and inactivity in Russia continues, the nearer the restoration of a 
monarchy—and in Russia this means a reactionary, mediaeval 
tyranny—and the greater also the danger of Bolshevism, the 
fiercer the international bonfire which the Russian so-called com- 
munists have set ablaze. 3 

Bolshevism in Russia is the natural child of Tsarism and Kaiser- 
ism. Just as Kaiserism and Tsarisni destroyed themselves, so will 
Bolshevism destroy itself in the end; but meanwhile we have a 
situation in Russia where most dangerous and daring criminals, even 
murderers, surround themselves with the nalo of hereism and ideal- 
ism. calling themselves the saviors of the working classes, the bene- 
factors and reformers of the world, while they commit savage 
crimes upon a huge scale. 

Like Kaiserism, Bolshevism now seeks to dominate the world. 
Kaiserism and Bolshevism should have been fought simultaneously 
and ended in this war. If Bolshevism is not checked now intelli- 
gently, wisely and energetically, this great war will have served 
merely as the prelude to the next war, that of the Bolsheviki, of 
Spartacus, against the world. 

The war for democracy has been fought and won, but so long as 
Russia is not readjusted the war is not over, no matter what the peace 
conference may decide. As long as Russia remains a storm center, the 
scene of bitter strife and civil war, the breeding place of a grave 
international menace, as long as 180,000,000 people are writhing in 
the agony of anarchistic and monarchistic Bolshevism, the war for 
the safety of the world and enduring peace is not yet concluded. For 
Bolshevism may gather strength, and, mobilizing the forces of hate. 
bitterness, and dissatisfaction, overrun the world if proper measures 
are not now adopted without delay to disarm it in time by a wise 
policy of social justice and equitable peace. ; 

Unfortunately the interests of those who have sought to aid Rus- 
sia were not identical. Some cvere interested in seeing Siberia weak 
and disorganized. and these financed and encouraged in various way~ 
the conflicts of several factions against one another. Others, inter- 
ested in a strong Russia, unfortunately employed the wrong methods 
to solidify and reorganize Russia. | 

Senator Worcorr. Mr. Bernstein, in the course of your statement 
you mentioned the fact that many of the people who had been.in 
comfortable circumstances in the past were forced to work on the 
street, carry bundles, act as porters, and so on, whereas the Bolshe- 
viki leaders were living in palaces, riding around in automobiles. 
and generally enjoying that kind of life which the very rich in the 
rest of the world are able to enjoy. Now, I read an article in the 
“Good Housekeeping Magazine,” of February, this year, by one 
Harold Kellock. entitled “Aunt Emmy wants, to know who is a 
Bolshevi-t. and why?” The editor states that he selected this au- 
thor to write this article from a list of. T think,-nine persons sug- 
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gested to him by the Author’s League of America, and that this 
author: 

Senator Netsoy (interposing). This league. 

Senator Woxcorr. No, this author, who was one of nine suggested 

by the Author’s League to write on Bolshevism, got his information 
from. Col. Raymond Robins, head of the American Red Cross mis- 
sion in Russia; the report of Maj. Thomas D. Thatch, and Col. Wil- 
liam B. Thompson, also of the mission; talked with Mr. Gregory 
Yarros, the Associated Press correspondent in Russia, recently re- 
turned, and various other correspondents; and numerous documents, 
official and semiofficial, that have come from Russia. 
_ There are two paragraphs here which created upon my mind the 
impression that the leaders of Bolshevism are living in a very 
modest way, a very plain and simple way, and are not grasping the 
opportunity to give themselves al] the luxuries and the comforts that 
the so-called capitalists have been able to enjoy. I want to read you 
these two paragraphs and see what you have to say as to their 
accuracy in describing the manner of life of these men: 

Some remarkable personalities have been included among these connnissars, 
They work for workmen’s salaries 600 rnbles (about $90) a month, with an 
extra allowance of 100 rubles for each dependent. Thus, Lenine, whose wife 
is employed in the department of education, gets 600 rubles; and Trotzky, who 
has a wife and three children, gets 900 rubles. Both Lenine, and Tchitcherin, 
the commissars for foreign affairs, come of old and well-to-do Russian families, 
Trotzky is the son of a prosperous Jewish merchant. In Petrograd Trotzky 
and his family lived in a little garret room in Smolny Institute, the Soviet 
headquarters. 

Tchitcherin served as a diplomat under the Czar before he became a Revo; 
lutionary Socialist. While commissar of foreign affairs, in Petrograd, he 
lived in a shabby little lodging house in the working quarter, and members 
of the American Red Cross mission, who had occasion to call upon him at his 
office, would find him transacting affairs of state clad in a soiled sweater and 
baggy old trousers. 

Your statement of the Bolshevist leaders riding around in auto- 
mobiles and living in palaces arrested my attention, because of these 
paragraphs I have read from this district. | . . 

Mr. Bernsrern. Well, I have seen the manner in which they ride 
about in Petrograd and Moscow; I saw the house in which Trotsky 
lived in Moscow, when he moved from Petrograd to Moscow. It 
was a very fine, luxurious house. I traveled in the train from Mos- 
cow where the commissaries were my fellow passengers. They spoke 
Russian and they spoke of the fact that only the day before, on our 
trip, they had to confiscate 13 poods—that 1s, 60 pounds—of choco- 
late for Commissar Trotsky. 

Senator Neison. Commissar who? 

Mr. Bernsen. Trotsky. 

Senator Woncorr. Sixty pounds of chocolate for Mr. Trotsky. 

Mr. Brrnsrery. The fact that they have been using cars used by 
the royal family before is well known. : 

Senator Woucorr. And the automobiles. 

Senator Overman. And private cars on the railroad? 7 

Mr. Bernstery. Private cars on the railroads, and automobiles. 

Senator Woxcorr, They confiscated these things? 

Mr. Bernstein. For themselves. 
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Senator Worcorr (continuing). These luxurious things, for the 
state. Taking them over for the people—for the state—in its essence 
amounted to taking them over for themselves? ; 

Mr. Bornstery. For themselves, when the children of Russia 
could not get any food. 

Senator Wotcort. Now, this article I have read, so far as it tends 
to create the impression that these are very plain, simple-living 
people running this Bolshevik thing over there, you would say is 
not correct at all? 

Mr. Brernsrern. Well, I would say that the statements are not 
correct; that they were probably given to him by people who were 
prejudiced in favor of the Bolsheviki. 

It was impossible to draw any more than perhaps 150 rubles a 
month from a bank: that is, from the accounts that people had 
there before the banks were nationalized. It was necessary but to 
gre from 15 to 20 per cent to the commissar in charge of those 

anks, and they could get any sum they wanted, and I was told that 
in one instance they got a larger sum than they had there by giving 
the commissar one-half of it. 

Senator Woxcorr. You could overdraw your account if you would 
divide the loot with the commissar? 

Senator Netson. When did you first go to Russia? 

My. Bernstein. When did I first go to Russia? I came from 
Russia 25 years ago to America. 

Senator Nezson. I mean since the war began. 

Mr. Brernsretn. Since the war I was in Russia. I went to Russia 
in May, 1917, when the Brest-Litovsk treaty was being consummated. 

Senator Netson. When Mr. Kerensky was in power? 

Mr. Brrnstety. When Kerensky was in power. I came back in 
November and went again in February when the Lenine-Trotsky gov- 
ernment—so-called government—was established. 

Senator Overman. You were born and raised in Russia? 

Mr. Brrysrer. I was born and raised in Russia. 

Senator Netson. What part of Russia? 

Mr. Bernstein. In the part called “White Russia” on the 
Dnieper and Dniester. I was educated there. 

Senator Nexson. In your visits to Russia what points did you visit 
over there? 

Mr. Brrnstern. During the Kerensky régime I was in Moscow 
and Petrograd and neighboring places there, and Finland, and I 
visited these places also during the Bolshevik régime. 

Senator Netson. Did you go anywhere into south Russia—in the 
Ukraine? 

Mr. Bernstein. Not this time. I was in the Ukraine before the 
war. Now it is almost impossible to travel there. It is very diffi- 
cult, I mean. Going from Petrograd to Moscow is achieving a great 
feat, because one takes his life into his hands just now. 

Senator Nerson. Now, you came back on the Siberian Railroad in 
November or December last? 

Mr. Bernsretry. Yes. I went to Siberia in the early part of Sep- 
tember and left Vladivostok on the 24th of December. 

Senator Netson. How far west did you go on the Siberian Rail- 
road ? : 
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Mr. Bernsrety. I crossed as far as the capital of the Urals, as far 
as it was possible to go. 

Senator Nezson. As far as Moscow? 

Mr. Bernsrers. Oh, I could not go to Moscow. 

Senator Nexson. Did you go to Perm? 

Mr. Bernstrrx. No. Perm was at that time in the hands of the 
Bolsheviki. 

Senator Nersoy. Coming back on the Siberian railroad, who 
were in possession of that railroad then, who controlled it from 
the Ural Mountains to Vladivostock? 

Mr. Berxsrery. Practically, the Czecho-Slovaks are in control of 
this raihoad up to Irkutsk; and then the Japanese; and further 
down, the Americans. - 

Senator Netson. Yes. 

Senator Overman. My, Bernstein, have you observed, since your 
return, any propaganda in this country by the Bolsheviki, and the 
extent of 1t? Please give to us, in your own way, what you have 
on that. 

Mr. Bernsrerx. Yes; I have noticed that. There have appeared in 
a large number of newspapers and magazines statements of facts 
with regard to Russia, misrepresentations as to the beauty of the 
Bolsheviki régime, by men who were in Russia at about the same 
time I was; so that I know these things are not true, because I 
have seen. I was in Russia abont the same time. I could speak to the 
people without the aid of an interpreter; I could read the press with- 
out the aid of an interpreter; E could speak to all representatives 
in various shades of the political parties, representatives of the 
political parties, so that I could get my information at first hand; 
and I find that there is a systematic campaign of misrepresentation 
in this country with regard to the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Oversan. Did you ever interview Lenine? 

Mr. Bernsretx. No; it was impossible to do that. He was hiding 
at the time—he was afraid to see representatives of the press. 

Senator Nerson. Did you interview Trotsky? 

Mr. Bernstein. I interviewed Trotsky on, the day they ratified 
the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty. 

Senator Neuson. By that treaty, among other things, they sur- 
rendered a lot of gold to Germany, did they not? 

Mr. Brrxstern. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. $200,000,000? 

Mr. Berystetx. More than that. 

Senator Nexsox. More than that? 

Mr. Berxsr Yes. 

Senator Nevson. Of the gold that belonged to Russia? 

My. Bernstern. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. And by the terms of the armistice that was to be 
given back? : 

Mr. Berssrern. Yes. 

Senator Nexsoy. And then they surrendered a lot of provinces? 

Mr. Bernstety. Oh, yes; they surrendered. 
Senator Nexsox. Finland and Esthonia and Livonia and the 
Ukraine, and nearly all of the Baltic shore except Petrograd, did 
they not? 
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Mr. Bernstern, Yes; they practically signed away the greater 
part of Russia. 

Senator Nerson. Yes; and a part of the country down around the 
Caucasus ? 

Mr. Bernsrern. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. It was evident to you that that treaty was a com- 
plete give-away to Germany, was it not? 

Mr. Bernstery. Yes. On the opening of the peace conference at 
Brest-Litovsk I wrote that the Kaiser was offering himself peace 
through the Bolsheviki. Later I found that that was so. 

Senator Overman. Do you know of any money coming to this 
country from the Bolsheviki for propaganda? 

Mr. Bernstern. I do not. 

Maj. Humes. Mr. Bernstein, what can you tell us about the specific 
acts of violence and terrorism? 

Mr. Bernstern. Well, one of the acts that attracted perhaps more 
attention than the others, although acts of violence no longer attract 
attention in Russia, because they are common, everyday occurrences, 
was, first of all, the murder of two of the greatest revolutionary 
leaders, both of them members of the constituent assembly, both of 
them members of the constitutional democratic party, people who 
had devoted all their lives to’ the betterment of conditions in Russia, 
especially the betterment of the conditions of the peasantry, and the 
poor. These men were members of the Kerensky government. One 
was minister of finance, Shingaryoy, a well-known physician, and he 
was first thrown into the prison of Peter and Paul, and then when he 
taok sick he and his friend and associate, Kokoshik, also a member of 
the constituent assembly, were removed to the hospital. Shortly 
after they were removed to the hospital, Red Guards and sailors 
entered the hospital at night and while they were asleep they 
murdered them both, and took some of their clothing away. The 
press.of the country that was still not suppressed began to protest, 
and people began to arrange demonstrations and protests. Lenine 
issued a statement that he wanted the thing investigated—this mur- 
der—and he wanted reports sent to him every day as to the progress 
of the case. 

The fact is that in Moscow and Petrograd everybody knows who 
the murderers were; that they were soldiers and sailors who said that 
they did only what their leaders had ordered them to do; that they 
executed and put to death the enemies of the people because they 
were opposed to the Bolsheviki. Now, although everybody knows 
the names of the murderers, Lenine or Trotsky have not punished 
them in any way. 

The second case that attracted attention all through Russia was 
this: There were six young men who were on the eve of leaving 
Russia to go to France to join the French Army to fight for the allies, 
and before their departure a banquet was given to these six men. 
They were to leave on the following day. At that banquet about 30 
Red Guards broke into the house, and under the charge that they 
were counter revolutionists they took the six men out that night. 
The woman who was the mother of the girl that arranged this ban- 
quet, and who was a well-known Red Cross worker, said that she 
would go with them. She wanted to know what would happen to 
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them. They allowed her to go to Smolny Institute, the headquarters 
of the Bolsheviki Government. Then they sent her away and the six 
men without any trial were executed—-shot. Three of them were the 
sons of a French professor who had lived in Petrograd for 30 years, 
and was a teacher at one of the Petrograd universities, and his thres 
sons were going to France to fight for France. 

Senator Nerson. Another one of the acts of the Kerensky govern- 
ment was to pardon all criminals and all political exiles? 

Mr. Bernstern. Not all criminals, but all political exiles. 

Senator Nevson. And a lot of the criminals, too? ; 

Mr. Bernstein. You see at that time it was very diflicult to say 
who were exiled for political reasons, so that a number of criminals 
found it to their advantage to claim to be political exiles, therefore 
many who had no connection with the revolutionary movement re- 
turned to Russia, and in many instances the consulates of the old 
Russian Government that still had no faith in the revolution, helped 
anybody to come there and sent them to Russia, hoping that they 
would disrupt Russia, and in that way the old Government would be 
able to return to power. ‘ 

’ Senator Nexson. And this element that returned under this par- 
doning power became an element from which the Bolsheviki re- - 
cruited their forces, became a part of the Red Army? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Now. the Red Army is perhaps the best paying proposition in Rus- 
sia to-day. They pay so well to any one joining the Army and they 
pay each one for any city or any town that they would take, I mean 
they make an offer of a prize for acts of bautelieg and acts of eour- 
age of that kind, and many of the unemployed have joined the Army 
because that pays better than anything else in Russia just now. 

Senator Nezson. Do you not think that it was one of the mistakes 
of the Kerensky Government? 

Mr. Bernstern. The Red Army was not organized-— 

Senator Netson. No; I mean opening the door to all of those peo- 
ple and bringing those elements back. Do you not think that was one 
of the things that undermined the Kerensky government? 

Mr. Bernsrern. Well, there were many mistakes. Kerensky was 
a great idealist, and he could not believe that people who called them- 
selves political exiles or revolutionists or socialists would come and 
overthrow the freedom which Russia had secured. But he was not 
prime minister at the time this happened. He was minister of jus- 
tice, and as minister of justice he issued the first decree liberating the 
political exiles and prisoners in Siberia, and it was this decree that 
liberated Madame Breshkovskaya, who testified here, and others of 
that type, and he looked upon all as upon Madame Breshkovskays. 

Senator Netsow. He let out a lot of the criminals? in 

Mr. Berysrery. He let out a lot of the criminals, but just as politi- 
cal offenders. You see, for instance, Trotsky was in this country and 
returned after the revolution to Russia. He was detained by the 
British authorities at Halifax. They suspected him; that is they be- 
lieved that they had proof that he was going there to preach a sepa- 
rate peace. They detained him there for several weeks. Then there 
was a great movement in Russia asking for his liberation. They ap- 
pealed to the minister of foreign affairs in Russia, who at that time 
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was Miliukov, a constitutional democrat, a very conservative liberal, 
and it was he who asked the British Government to release Trotsky. 
I mean that Kerensky had no connection with this because he was 
minister of justice, while Miliukov was minister of foreign affairs. 

Senator Nexson. But the outcome of liberating all those classes 
furnished some of the means that undermined the Kerensky goy- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes; I think if all these political exiles had been 
allowed to return a year or two after the revolution, after the gov- 
ernment had stabilized itself, Russia would be now a democratic and 
well-organized government. 

Senator Overman. Do you know what has become of Kerensky? 

Mr. Bernsrern. I understand that he is in London now. 

Senator Overman. Do you know what became of Gen. Nicholas, 
the grand duke? 

ry. Burnsrern. Grand Duke Nicholas? 

Senator Overman, Yes. 

Mr. Bernstern. I understand he is somewhere in the South of 
Russia—in Crimea. 

Senator Nexson. Down in the Caucasus? 

Mr. Bernsrein. Crimea. 

Senator Nexson. Well, now, Mr. Bernstein, you are well posted 
about this, and I would like to hear your views as to what you think 
we ought to do in this country—you have stated it partly—what 
we ought to do both in respect to Russia and in respect to protecting 
our own people? 

Mr. Bzrwsrrrn. Well, of course, these are very difficult problems 
at the present moment. It would have been so easy, it seems to me, to 
adjust the problem of Russia about eight or nine months ago. So 
many mistakes have been made, not only by Kerensky, but by others, 
at the time Kerensky was in power. 

But now I think the only way to adjust Russia is to create a situa- 
tion by which Russia can express herself as a representative Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Nexson. Do you not think that it is the duty of the allies 
to help them to ee a constitutional government there? 

Mr. Bernstew. I think it is. 

Senator Netson. And do you not think that if we do not help them, 
chaos will reign for many years? 

Mr. Bernsrern. Absolutely. 

Senator Nexson. And do you not think further, Mr. Bernstein, 
that unless something is done, Russia will be a sort of ground on 
which Germany can carry on her commercial and political propa- 
ganda? It will leave the door open for Germany to exploit Russia, 
unless we help them to restore a stable government? 

Mr. Bernstein. Absolutely. I think it is in the interest of the 
whole world that a representative and democratic form of govern- 
ment, be established in Russia. ; 

Senator Nerson. While Germany inspired this Bolshevik propa- 
anda in Russia, and fed it in the first instance, it is now proving to 
ermany herself to be a kicking gun, is it not? 

Mr. Bernstern. Yes. 
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Senator Nexson. She is getting some of the benefit of the Bolshe. 
vik system ? 

Mr. Bernstern. Yes. I said in 1917 at the Jersey Teachers’ Con- 
vention, at Atlantic City, that Kaiser Wilhelm the Second was the 
ee Bolshevik in history, and would be remembered as Kaiser 

ilhelm the Last; that he was helping the organization of a move- 
ment that would eventually destroy him. Although, as I pointed out, 
I think that the horrible example they have set in Russia, by ruining 
Russia, has retarded in that way the revolution in Germany, and has 
also made it impossible for the extremists to get control of the Gov- 
ernment there. 

Senator Nexson. Now, Mr. Bernstein, as I understand it, about 
75 or 80 per cent of the population of Russia are peasants—what 
you call peasants? 

Mr. Bernstern. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. And their disposition on the whole is not frendly 
to the Bolshevik government, is it? 

Mr. Bernstern. No; they are opposed to the Bolshevik govern- 
ment, but they are not actively and energetically opposed to it thus 
far for the reason that the Bolshevik government has not been able to 
collect any taxes from the peasants and therefore the peasants have 
not been actively opposing them. In one instance, in one of the Rus- 
sian village, an attempt was made by Red Guards to collect a large 
sum from a community, and they held a meeting there and proposed 
to tax the peasants, but the peasants declined to give them the sim 
they wanted. Then the Red Guards were going to use force. The 
result was that the 30 men who came to collect. the taxes never re- 
turned from that village. They were buried in the square. 

Senator Nexson. Do you not think that when the Bolshevik at- 
tempt to commandeer or requisition the grain and the provisions of 
the peasants, they will be against it? 

Mr. Bernstein. Oh, yes. I mean that they can not continue very 
long. i think that if the Bolsheviki had known that there was a 
definite policy among all the civilized Governments of the allies that 
there should be a representative and democratic government in Rus- 
sia, they would have collapsed long ago, but because they noticed a 
certain hesitation, and perhaps a lack of unity in the policy of the 
allies, they have gained strength in that way; and they have also 
gained strength by the fact that in Siberia, for instance, the gov- 
ernment that was perhaps the most representative since the revolu- 
tion, the government known as the all-Russian government, headed 
by a directorate of five, headed by the president, Avxentieff, who was 
also the president of the all-Russian council of peasants before that 
government, was overthrown by the dictator Kolchak. 

Senator Nrexson. He is an admiral? 

Mr. Berystern. Admiral Kolchak; yes. And the bolsheviki used 
that as an excuse for fighting Siberia and that element, by saying 
that they were fighting counter-revolutionary monarchistic elements. 
They say that the dictatorship of Kolchak ‘is a monarchistic dicta- 
torship, and therefore ny have been able to gain strength among 
their followers by saying they are fighting for the revolution against 
monarchists. 
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Senator Nerson. What is the attitude of the Cossacks as a class? 

Mr. Bernstern, The Cossacks were loyal to the all-Russian rep- 
resentative government. I am speaking now of Siberia. But re- 
cently because a dictator was chosen, this Admiral Kolchak, and be- 
cause is was brought about in so clumsy and so unjust a way, the 
other Cossack leaders are eager to be dictators themselves in dif- 
ferent territories which they control. 

Senator Nerson. They are not friendly to the Bolshevik govern- 
ment # 

Mr. Brernsrery. Oh, no; they are not. 

Senator Nerson. That is what I mean. They are not inclined to 
join them ? 

Mr. Bzurnsrern. No; they are not. 

Senator Ovnrman. Why is it, Mr. Bernstein, history shows always 
that in such conditions of tragedy and chaos there has always arisen 
some great leader who could rally around him enough of the patriots 
to overturn such a government. Why can not that be done by the 
Grand Duke, or some other man? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, you see Russia was oppressed for many 
centuries and there has been no room for real popular leadership, 
and when Kerensky came to power he was, perhaps, the most popu- 
lar—he was the most popular—man at the time; but many blunders 
were made then even by the friends of Russia. Many people did not 
realize that the Bolsheviki would be in position to overthrow the 

rovisional government. He did not realize it himself. At the time 

e was prime minister Trotsky was in prison, and he released him on 
3,000 rubles bail, which is $300, about. And, of course, the Bolshe- 
viki overthrew the Kerensky government on the eve of the trial of 
the Bolsheviki, at which al the documents were to be brought out 
connecting them with the German Imperjal Government. 

Senator Overman. And feeling the sadness and recklessness among 
the people, they have about given up and surrendered to this Bol- 
sheviki movement? 

Mr, Bernstrrn. I think, as far as I could judge, there is great 
bitterness against them; but the Russian people are exhausted and 
disorganized. 

Senator Overman. I do not suppose they have any arms? 

Mr. Brernstery. And the Bolshevik groups had the assistance of 
experts in arms. They were helped by German officers to overthrow 
the Government, and they have succeeded since then in getting con- 
trol of most of the firearms, machine guns, and so forth, and that is 
how they have been able to gain the control of Russia. 

Senator Overman. They have practically taken all the arms from 
the people? 

. Bernsrern. Yes. 

Senator Netson. All the arms and ammunition are under the con- 

trol of the Bolsheviki, are they? 


Mr. Bernstein. Oh, yes. ; 
Senator Nerson. What is the feeling there—is there much feel- 


ing—against the Japanese in the country, and is there feeling against 
their troops coming into the country ? 

Mr. Bernsen. There was a feeling of fear. That feeling has 
been there ever since the Russo-Japanese War, and they feared that 
the Japanese intentions were to establish themselves in Siberia. But, 
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of course, that has been changed, especially since the armistice has 
been signed. I notice that if there were any other intentions on the 
part of Japan, Japan has changed her attitude toward Russia, and 
she has withdrawn. 

Senator Nexson. And they have been withdrawing their troops? 

Mr. Brernsvern. They have been withdrawing their troops. 

Senator Nexson. Back to Vladivostok. 

Mr. Bernsrery. I suppose in agreement with the allied policy, 

Senator Nerson. What is the feeling toward our people there, 
among the people? 

Mr. Bernsterx. Where there is no artificially created hatred 
against America, such as has been spread by the Bolsheviki, America 
-is the best-loved and most trusted of all countries, of all democracies 
in the world, in Russia. 

Senator Netsox. Do you not think that if Kerensky had had sense 
enough to keep Lenine and Trotsky out of the country, his govern- 
ment would have survived? 

Mr. Bernsrern. It seems that that is so. 

Senator Overman. The Bolsheviki, you say, are spreading propa- 
ganda of hatred against this country? 

Mr. Bernsen. Yes. I have here a newspaper that was published 
by the Bolsheviki, in the German language. 

Senator Netson. Where? 

Mr. Bernsrern. Published in Petrograd, for distribution in the 
German trenches. It is both in the Russian and the German lan- 
guage. It is the organ of the international soviets of the soldiers’ 
and workmen’s and peasants’ deputies, and the first page of it con- 
tains a vile attack on the President of the United States, especially 
in connection with his—— 

Senator Netson. Have you a translation? 

Mr. Bernstern. I have a translation which I can read. 

Capt. Lester. What is the date? 

Mr. Brrnsrern. January 16, 1918. On January 16 the Peace of the 
Nations, the official organ of the soviets of workmen, soldiers’, and 
peasants’ deputies, published in German for distribution in the Ger- 
man trenches an attack on President Wilson and his message of 
January 8—that is, the speech in which the 14 points were mentioned. 

The paper first quotes the following from the President’s speech: 

It is the voice of the Russian people. They are prostrate and all but helpless, 
it wonld seem, before the grim power of Germany, which has hitherto known 
no relenting and no pity. Their power, apparently, is shattered. And yet 
their soul is not subservient. They will not yield either in principle or in 
action. Their conviction of what is right, of what is humane and honorable 
for them to accept, has been stated with a frankness, a Jargeness of view, a 
generosity of spirit, and a universal] human sympathy which must challenge 
the admiration of every friend of mankind, and they have refused to compound 
their ideals or desert others that they themselves may be safe. 


It then continues: 

Thus spoke recently Citizen Woodrow Wilson, the Executive of American 
capital. 

Senator Nexson. Of “American capital ”? 

Mr. Bernsrern, Yes. [Reading:] 


Mr. Wilson is obliged to admit that the fight of the Russian delegation is 
undoubtedly animated with the sincere desire to obtain a general peace— 
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That is, with regard to the Brest-Litovsk peace conference— 


on the basis of national self-determination, “Not selfish aims, but the com- 
mon weal of humanity” have the delegates of the soviet government in view, 
declares the President of the United States. 

And he hastens to add that as a result the entire sympathy of the American 
people is with the “noble Russian revolution.” 

Of course, we do not for a moment entertain the slightest doubt concerning 
the true value of the compliments of the representative of the American 
stock exchange. 

We have no faith in the friendship and the noble sentiments of the servitor 
ef Anierican capital, who “in the name of peace” furnished Europe—the 
allies as well as their enemies—for three years with all the means necessary 
for war and the annihilation of men. 

We know that Wilson is the representative of the American imperialistic 
dictatorship, which strikes with imprisonment, forced labor, and the death 
penalty those workers and the poor who are opposed to the war and the ideas 
of government, Morgan, Rockefeller & Co. 

In the words of the most notorious diplomatic rope dancer one finds without 
trouble the old mottoes of war to the bitter end, of exploitation under the mask 
of self-determination of nations and disguised demands for indemnities. 

There is nothing surprising in this, for Wilson is just Wilson, and seeks to 
cover up with words his real opinions. 

However that be, the admission of Mr, Wilson shows that the American 
bourse considers it not only necessary to reckon with the power of the 
Bolsheviki, but also, in any case, to make obeisance to it. 

This naturally does not prevent the American ambassador to favor—perhaps 
even to-morrew—the participation of the agent of the American invasion in the 
counter-revolutionary conspiracy against the power of the Soviets. 

But only if this is done not officially but publicly. 

Publicly the American Government not only does not break with revolu- 
tionary Russia, the Soviets, but even makes avowals of sentiments of friendship 
for her ‘and readiness for “a common fight for peace,” 

This admission has been reached through the fight of the revolutionary 
power of the Soviets, by that method the Governments have been forced to make 
public answer concerning their war aims and to count with the attitude of their 
ewn people. 

At the same time the undoubted fact of the growth and consolidation of the 
power of the Soviets (the workers’ and soldiers’ deputies’ councils) in Russia 
must needs deepen the contrast between the interests of the various im- 
perialistie robbers. 

There can be no doubt that in no case can America admit the exaggerated 
exertions (ambitions) of England or of Japan. The stubborn rivalry of 
America with the young imperialism of the East and the growing conflict with 
English hegemony appears, therefore, as one of the grounds for Wilson's atti- 
tude, which no doubt aims to seé limits to the appetites of Japan and Britain, 


Senator Oversran. You have thrown very much light on this sub- 
ject and we are obliged to you. ; 

Senator Woxtcorr. Just a moment. Do you know anything of the 
so-called policy of the nationalization of women by the Bolsheviki?- 

Mr. Burnstery. Yes, I have heard their project. It was published 
in one of the newspapers. 

Senator Worcorr. Is that a publication of what purports to be the 
official attitude of the Bolsheviki? ; 

Mr. Brrwsrern. That was the plan, but I think it was not adopted. 
I have seen that published as a project: I had that Saratov news- 
paper, but I have not seen that they adopted any of those sugges- 
tions, 

Senator Woncorr. The newspaper to which you refer was pub- 
lished by the Bolshevik? 


Mr. Bernstery. Yes. : 
Senator Wotcort. It was an official organ, so to speak, was it? 
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Mr. Bernstein. Yes; it was. You see at the present moment no 
other newspapers are permitted to appear. First of all the Bol- 
sheviki devised a novel way of killing newspapers. They killed 
them off by prohibiting anybody to advertise in newspapers that 
were not official organs of the Bolsheviki. Nobody under any cir. 
cumstances is allowed to insert any advertisements in newspapers 
that are not official organs of the Bolshevik government. That is 
first. They have, secondly, been suppressing any organs of the press 
that appeared without advertisements but that in any way criticized 
or censured their activities. 

Senator Nutsox. They have suppressed all papers except Bolshe- 
vik papers? 

Mr, Bernstein. Yes. 

Senator Netson. And. practically, you can say that all the papers 
that are published now are their organs? 

Mr. Brenstern. They are their own organs or organs that are 
servile to them. 

Senator Wotcorr. At any rate, they are organs that express views 
that do not displease the Bolsheviki. 

Mr. Bernstein. They are organs that are not permitted to tell the 
truth as to what is happening at the present moment in Russia. 

Senator Overman. What is their position on the subject of re- 
ligious freedom? 

Mr. Bernstein. They tried to separate the church from the state, 
and they did it very crudely and very cruelly by attacking some 
of the priests during religious services; and later, when they saw 
there was a strong religious movement growing up in various parts of 
the country, that 1s opposed to Bolshevism, they changed their tactics 
and they ceased to enforce that decree against the church. 

Senator Nerson. The Russian church was a state church? 

Mr. Bernstern. Yes. 

Senator Netson. The authorities of that church, the leading men 
in it, are not friendly to the Bolsheviki, are they? 

Mr. Bernsen. No; the church is absolutely unfriendly to the 
Bolsheviki. 

Senator Nerson. Do you not think that the church will be one of 
the rallying points in restoring order there? 

Pea Bernstern. The church could be one of the rallying points, I 
ink. , 
Senator Nerson. Take the church and the Cossacks and the peas- 

ants. 

Mr. Bernsrern. I think that the people, if only given an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves, will express themselves so that every- 
body will know that they are opposed to the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Nezson. Did you observe the operations of the Duma 
while it was in existence? 

Mr. Bernstern. pete the Tsar’s régime; yes. I interviewed 
many of the members of the Duma. I interviewed many of the mem- 
bers of the Tsar’s cabinet at the time of the Duma in 1908, 1909, 
and 1911. : 

Senator Nrison. Did they exhibit any legislative capacity or legis- 
lative instinct—any capacity as legislators? 
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Mr. Brrnstery. They did. They were, of course, hampered and 
interfered with at that time. I think that they have the ability to 
govern themselves. But, unfortunately, a situation has been created 
where a small group was helped by a great militaristic power to gain 
control over the majority of the people by armed force. 

Senator Nexson. Do you not think that for the Russian people the 
best form of government would be a limited monarchy, something 
akin to that of Great Britain or the Scandinavian countries, with a 
responsible ministry. That is, they are hardly ripe and fit for a rep- 
resentative form of government such as we have, are they? 

Mr. Bernstein. I think that Russia will readjust herself as a re- 
publican state or a republican federation of states, something along 
the line of the United States. 

Senator Netson. With a president? 

Mr. Bernstein. With a president. 

Senator Nexson. You think that? 

Mr. Brrnstern. Oh, yes; I think that as soon as—— 

Senator Nerson, Or something like France? 

Mr. Brernsrern. Or something like France. 

Senator Overman. Did you know Razputin? 

Mr. Bernstery, I did not know him, but I knew a great deal about 
him. 

Senator Netson. Was he really in the control of Germany, as is 
claimed ? 

Mr. Bernstern. Well, his influence over the Tsar was used by Ger- 
man agents in Russia, and in that way, of course, he exerted that 
German influence on the court. 

Senator Nuxson. Stiirmer was a friend of the Germans? 

Mr. Bernstein. He was. 

Senator Nerson. And Protopopov; he was a friend of Germany ? 
Mr. Bernstery. Yes; he was advocating peace with Germany all 
along. 

Senate Neztson. Even before the Kerensky government? 

Mr. Bernsrern. That was, to a great extent, the cause of the revo- 
lution. 

Senator Nerson. Had not the Germans encamped on the Russian 
Government under the Tsar before the Kerensky revolution had 
really got control of it? ; 

Mr. Bernstein. For more than half a century the most responsible 
men in the various government departments were Germans. 

Senator Nexson. Germans or of German descent? 

Mr. Bernstern. Yes. 

Senator Overman. I have read something, it seems to me, about 
spiritualism—that the people in the court believed in spiritualism. 

Mr. Bernstern. Yes; they were religious mystics; and the Russian 
Tsar, especially, believed in fortune-telling and spiritualism, and he 
had about six or seven who influenced the policies, both internal and 
foreign, of the government through these fortune-tellers and spirit- 
ualists. 

Senator Overman. I have read that that prevailed with the Kaiser, 
too. I do not know. , 

Mr. Bernstern. Perhaps. That is peculiar. 
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Senator Overman. And it prevailed among many of the crowned 
heads of Europe. 

Mr. Bernsen. Yes. 

Maj. Hoses. You referred to having seen the decree that was pub. 
lished in the Saratov newspaper? 

Mr. Bernstern. Yes. 

Maj. Humes. Is the Izvestija, a newspaper published in Petrograd, 
the official organ of the soviet? 

Mr. Bernstery. Yes. 

Maj. Humes. Have you seen the decree on the subject of women 
that was printed in that paper? 

Mr, Bernsrern. I have not read that. 

Maj. Humes. But that was its official organ? 

Mr. Bernstein. The Izvestija is the official organ; yes. 

Maj. Humes. But you did not see published there the decree 
which provided that a girl having reached her eighteenth year is to 
be announced as the property of the state? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, I read the decree in the Saratov renspaper. 

Maj. Humes. I am speaking of the one in the Izvestija. 

Mr. Bernsrery. I have not seen it. I have not seen it in the origi- 
nal Russian. 

Senator Wotcorr, Referring again to the article in Good House- 
keeping, which I mentioned awhile ago, I want to call your attention 
to a photograph of two women who seem to be drinking soup or tea, 
or something. Are they Russian in their costume ad the general 
makeup of that picture? 

Mr. Brernsrery. Yes; they Jook like Russian women. 

Maj. Huns. Did you ever see any cups like that in Russia? 

Mr. Bernstein. Perhaps in some of the old women’s homes they 
have those costumes, but, of course, I could not tell whether they are 
Russians or not. 

Senator Woxcorr. Do you know Harold Kellock, who wrote this 
article? 

Mr. Bernstery. I do not know him personally. 

Senator Woxcorr. If you will permit me, I just want to call your 
attention to certain things appearing in here. This committee pri- 
marily is interested in the appearance of anything in the nature of 
propaganda in this country im favor of Bolshevism. This article is 
headed by this note, which I assume is written by the editor: 

We read a lot about Bolshevism in Russia, the mass of whose people we think 
of as being like these war refugees, but do we really know what it means—and 
whether we want it here? Mr. Kellock is thoroughly familiar with the subject 
and tells here just what it means to be a Bolshevist. Are you one—in your 
heart? Read hefore you answer, 

Mr. Bernxstern. Well, judging from the sources where he ee 
his information, I would expect that he would advocate Bolshevism, 
because T understand that Mr. Raymond Robins was looked upon by 
Bolshevist leaders as the American representative or ambassador 
in eee Some of them have told me that they regarded him as 
such. 

Senator Overman. I wish you would repeat that with regard to 
Raymond Robins. 

Mr. Burnsreix. They looked upon him as the American ambassa- 
dor to Russia. 
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Senator Woxcorr. Then they did not recognize Mr. Francis? 

Mr. Bernstern. No; they did not recognize Mr. Francis. 

Senator Wotcorr. One of the other sources of information he 
mentions here is Col. Thompson. Do you know anything about his 
relations with the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Bernstern. Well, Col. Thompson, I understand, favored at 
one time the Kerensky régime and was endeavoring to help it in 
every way possible, but when Kerensky was overthrown he remained 
in Russia for a short while, and then I understand he met some of the 
Bolshevik leaders, and he was willing to help them; and then he 
published a series of interviews here, which I understand were later 
brought out in pamphlet form translated into Russian, and I can 
tell you from my knowledge in Russia that the interviews published 
by Col. Thompson in this country and brought back to Russia have 
done more harm and have helped more to spread Bolshevism than 
that which has been done by any American advocating Bolshevism, 
because they said, “Here is what an American millionaire says about 
Bolshevism.” 

Senator Woxcorr. It is a wonder they would believe a millionaire, 
he being a capitalist. 

Mr. Bernsrern. Well, a millionaire who is with them is a good 
millionaire. 

Senator Woxcorr. Do you Imow about Mr. Thacher, another 
source of his information ? : 

Mr. Bernsrern. I do not know. : 

Senator Woxncorr. Do you know Mr. Gregory Yarros, the Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent in Russia, who is another source of his 
information ? 

Mr, Bernstein. I knew Gregory Yarros before he went to Russia. 
I have not read any of his articles about Russia, and I do not know 
what his views are, or whether his views are authoritative. 

Senator Overman. Is it your opinion that Raymond Robins is 
in sympathy with the Bolsheviki, from what you have seen and 
operat 

Mr. Bernstern. Yes, absolutely. I understand he has been advo- 
cating here the recognition of the Bolshevik government, under 
the name of the soviets. 

Senator Nexson. Do you know anything of Albert Rhys Williams? 

Mr. Brrwsvern. I understand that he says he is a representative 
of the Bolsheviki in this country. 

Senator Nexson. How? 

Mr. Bernstein. J understand he admits he is a representative of 
the Bolsheviki in this country. 

Senator Netson. He admits it, does he? 

Senator Woxcorr. Well, he held an official position over there, did 
he not? 

Mr. Burnsrern. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. Was he employed by the Bolshevik government 
over there and did he hold a position under them ? , 

Mr. Bernstein. As far as I know, he was a member of their propa- 
gandist committee over there. 

Senator Woxcorr. Then, he was the head for a while of the Bureau 
of International Revolutionary Propaganda? 
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: Senator NELSON And he used to carry on the propaganda largely 
in this country, did he not? 

Mr. Berxsrerx. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Do you know from what source he gets his 
revenues? 

Mr. Bernstein. No; that I do not know. 

Senator Worcorr. Are the industries going along and moving and 
busy in Russia now / 

Mr. Bernsrerx. Well, they, were not at the time I was there. 

Senator Woxrcorr. Are you speaking of last December. when you 
left i 

Mr. Bersstrix. If you mean Siberia, or the part controlled 
by the Bolsheviki, I was in Petrograd and Moscow in May, and I 
am just coming back from the other part of Russia that has been 
liberated by the Czecho-Slovaks from the Bolshevist rule. 

Senator Woxtcorr. But in the part of Russia under the control of 
the Bolsheviki, is it fair to say. ‘ 

Mr. Bernstein. The industries were at a standstill, practically. 

Senator Woxcorr. In this article I have referred to I find this 
statement, and the author is a bit cautious in the statement, I note. 
He says: : 

It is likely that most of the industries in Russia to-day are still under private 
control, but profits are limited by the government, and committees of workers 
share in the management. 

_The material thing I would like to know is whether they are run- 
ning. 

Mr. Bernstrin, Judging from his sources of information, he could 
not get any later information than I had, because Col. Raymond Rob- 
ins left Russia at about the same time that I did. 

Senator Woxcorr. And Col. Thompson had gone before him? _ 

Mr. Bernsrern. Had gone; yes, sir. So that he is simply making 
statements that I know are inaccurate. — 

Senator Wotcorr. This statement is inaccurate? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. Now, let me read you this paragraph: 

The general soviet idea is to make the wealth and productivity of the nation 
the heritage of all the people instead of a few. Production is organized in the 
interest of the general needs, instead of for profit. To this end ambitious plans 
have been projected, such as harnessing the Volga and other rivers to furnish 
light and power for the cities. Extensive irrigation projects are planned. A 
systematic control of production has been introduced. ‘Thus, instead of 40 dif 
ferent types of plows produced in Russia under individual enterprise, the num- 
ber has been reduced to 7 normal types. Government purchase of necessary im- 
ports has been designed on a great scale to eliminate speculation. Half a billion 
rubles were voted last spring to purchase cotton from Turkestan. Similar 
appropriations have been made for the import of wool, farming implements, and 
textiles. The number of cooperative stores has increased remarkably. There 
were over 30,000 last fall. 

That is a statement of plans and a statement of some existing facts. 
With respect to the things that are planned and projected, have any 
of them materialized, or is it simply all paper stuff? 

Mr. Bernsrern. They have been publishing and making decrees 
every day. The newspapers are full of decrees, and the people 
stopped reading them, even though they could not tell whether some 
of these decrees affected them directly. They had plans, many of 
them, daily, but most of them have not been put into effect. 
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Senator Woxcorr. It is all just intangible, filmy, imaginative stuff 
on paper? 

Mr. Bernsrern. Yes. Then, I know that the cooperative move- 
ment in Siberia, counting millions of members, was definitely opposed 

cts s 7 YY opp 
to the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Woxcorr. He says here that the number of cooperative 
stores has increased remarkably and there were over 30,000 last fall. 
Do you know whether that is true or not—in the Bolshevik part of 
Russia, I mean ? 

Mr. Bernsre1n. Well, I do not know about last fall. 

Senator Wotcorr, Before that? ; 

Mr. Bernsrern. It was not true in May, 1918. 

Senator Woxcorr. As a matter of fact, it could hardly be said that 
the stores were open at all, could it? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, the stores were open, but there was nothing 
in them to sell. 

Senator Woxcorr. They had been looted, had they not, to a very 
large extent? 

Mr. Bernstern. Most of the shops and stores in Petrograd were 
closed, or they had no goods to sell. ; 

Senator Woxcorr. Let me read you this paragraph: 

The complete overturn of society in Russia has, beyond doubt, caused tre- 
mendous confusion, and much hardship and bitterness among the “ nicest” 
people. By the “nicest people we mean, of course, the well-to-do people. For 
many of them there is no immediate place in the new order. Many of them 
have, no donbt, actually starved because they conld find no place. Of course, 
powerfnl eleménts of the old order have resisted the new régime, and there has 
been fighting and bloodshed. A revolution is always terrible. In our Ameri- 
can Revolution some of our most respestable people—Tories—were chased into 
Canada and their property confiscated under a sort of mob rule. That sort of 
thing has been going on on a much larger scale in Russia. After the allied 
invasion began, the so-called Red Terror broke out in many places, as it did 
during the French Revolution after a similar allied invasion, An infuriated 
populace in many cases turned on all persons suspected of complicity in bring- 
ing in the foreign armies. How far the Soviet leaders were implicated in these 
ontrages is a question. 

Is it true that it was only the “ nicest ”—using the term in the sense 
of meaning only the well-to-do—people who were caused hardship 
and bitterness? : 

Mr. Brrnstern. I know this, that anybody who opposed the Bol- 
shevist form of tyranny, whether he was a professor, or a teacher, or 
a laborer, or a millionaire, was classed among the bourgeoisie, and 
therefore an enemy of society and of the people; but if anyone 
was willing to cooperate with them, whether he was a millionaire 
or a member of the old Tsar’s government, an agent provacateur, or a 
member of the secret police department that had been hounding the 
revolutionists, he was welcomed and taken into their midst and could 
work for them. . f . ; 

Senator Worcorr. Let us come to this specific question: The state- 
ment that this author has made here in this article is, according to 
your observation, by no means accurate? 

Mr. Bernsrern. It is not accurate, 

Senator Worcorr. I notice he draws a parallel here between 
the manner in which the bolshevists treat these nicest people in 
Russia and the manner in which the American patriots of Seventy- 
six treated the Tories here. Evidently he is attempting to dignity 
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the Bolshevik practices with respect to their opponents in Russia by 
leading the readers of this magazine in America to believe that that 
is just what our American patriots of Seventy-six did. Is that a fair 
comparison ? 

Mr. Bernstery. That is deliberate Bolshevist propaganda. 

Senator Woxcorr. That is what I am trying to get at; that that is 
Bolshevist propaganda. 

Mr. Brernsrern. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. Senator, that is utterly untrue. It was only the 
men in this country who sided with the British who were forced into 
Canada. 

Senator Woxcorr. Tories. 

Senator Nexson. Yes, Tories; and not any of the American gol- 
diers. 

Senator Overman. There were not any of them forced into Canada. 

Senator Woucorr. I think, myself, that anybody who attempts to 
compare the practices of the American Revolutionary soldiers with 
the practices of the Bolsheviki and put them on the same level is a 
Bolshevik sympathizer. 

Now, Mr. Bernstein, when did the so-called Red Terror break out 
in Russia? 

Mr. Bernste1n. The Red Terror broke out from the day the Bol- 
sheviki seized the reins of government from Kerensky, in November, 
1917. 

Senator Worcorr. Do you recall when the allies landed their troops 
up in the northern part of Russia, and also down at Vladivostok? 

Mr. Bernster. | think it was some time in August. 

Senator Woxcorr. Of 1918? 

Mr. Bernster. Of 1918. 

Senator Woncorr. That was my recollection of the facts, but I 
wanted to check up my memory. 

Senator Netson. Senator, may I perros you? I understand this 
paper you are quoting from is one of the Hearst publications. 

Senator Woxcorr. I do not know who publishes it, It is the Good 
Housekeeping Magazine. 

Senator Nexson. It is one of the Hearst publications; is not that 
so! 

Mr. Bernstery. T do not know. 

Senator Woxcorr. I do not know who publishes it, but I know it 
sounds kind of Bolsheviki to me. I want to quote this sentence here. 
Bearing in mind the historical sequence of events that I just brought 
out, from the beginning when the Red Terror broke out, and when 
the so-called allied intervention in Russia took place, it being in 
August, I want to read you this sentence: 

After the allied invasion began— 


I take that to mean after the allies landed their troops, in August, 
1918, or thereabouts— 
the so-called Red Terror broke out in many places, as it did during the French 
Revolution after a similar allied invaslon. 

Did it not break out long before that? 

Mr. BERNSTEIN. Well, the Red Terror broke out immediately the 
Bolsheviki came into power, in November, 1917. Then it was in- 
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tensified greatly after the assassination of Count von Mirbach, the 
German ambassador, and the Bolsheviki commenced their real Red 
Terror in order to avenge the German officials. 

Senator Woxcorr. That was about when? 

Mr, Brrnstmin. That was, I think, in July. 

Senator Woxcorr, 1918? 

Mr, Bernstery. June or July, 1918. 

Senator Woxcorr. Well, that was stilt before the so-called allied 
intervention ? 

Mr. Burnszery. Yes. 

Senator Wotcorr, The significance of this paragraph 

Mr. Bernstern. Was to connect it with the allied intervention. 

Senator Worcorr. And, furthermore, to put it on a parallel with 
the breaking out of the Reign of Terror in France when the Austrians 
started their invasion of France in the time of the French Revolu- 
tion under, as I recall it, the Duke of Brunswick, when the foreign 
armies came into France, in the French Revolution, and the French 
people rose to mect that forcign army. Then it was, as I recall my 
history, that the Marseillaise was born, in going to meet that host 
of foreign invaders. This sentence conveys to my mind the impres- 
sion that what the Bolsheviki did there in that reign of terror was 
only parallel to what the Frenchmen did when they went to meet 
the Austrian invaders under the Duke of Brunswick, whereas the 
historical sequence of events was just the reverse, in that there was a 
reign of Red Terror in Russia, and then the allies came in after 
that in order to protect their supplies, and the invasion of the allies 
was not what incited the Red Terror at all. 

Mr. Bernsrern. Not only that, but it was in response to a demand 
on the part of the better elements of the Russian people for help 
from the reign of terror which was going on there. The only thing 
is that perhaps the intervention was not sufficiently coordinated to 
be as effective as it might have been. 

Senator Wotcorr. I have not any doubt in my mind but what that 
article was written by a man who sympathizes with the Bolsheviki, 
and is trying to compare this Bolshevik business with the great 
events of history which were real, genuine movements of real 
patriots—of America in the one case and France in the other. 

Senator Netson. Maj. Humes, what do you know about that 

aper ? 
E Maj. Humes. Mr. Moore, who represents the Hearst periodicals, 
testified that it was one of the magazines owned and controlled by 
Hearst, one of the Hearst magazines. ; 

(Thereupon, at 12.50 o’clock p. m., a recess was taken until 2.80 
oelock p.m.) - |. : 

(A letter printed in the New York Evening Post, referred to in 
the testimony of Mr. Bernstein, is here printed in the record, as 


follows :) 


ARCHANGEL, September 10, 1918. 
Sanrert NUORTEVA, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Dear Comrane: I deem it my duty to appeal. to you and to other comrades 
over in America in order to be able to make clear to you the trend of events 
here. ; 

“he situation here has become particularly critical. We, the Finnish refu- 
gees who, after the unfortunate revolution, bad to flee from Finland to Russia, 
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find ourselves today in a very tragic situation. A part of the former Red 
Guardists who fled here have joined the Red Army formed by the Russian 
Soviet Government, another part has formed itself as a special Finnish legion, 
allied with the army of the Allied countries, and a third part, which has gone 
as far as to Siberia, is prowling about there diffused over inany sections of the 
country, and there have been reports that a part of those Finns haye joined 
the ranks of the Czecho-Slovaks. The Finnish masses, thus divided, may there. 
fore at any time get into fighting each other, which indeed would be the greatest 
of all misfortunes. It is, therefore, necessary to take a clear position, and to 
make all the Finns to support it, and we hope that you, as well, over in 
America will support it as much as is in your power. 

During these, my wanderings, I have happened to traverse Russia from one 
end to another, and I have seen the whole misfortune into which Russia now 
has fallen, and I have become deeply convinced that Russia is not able to rise 
from this state of chaos and confusion by her own strength and on her own 
accord. That magnificent economic revolution, which the Bolsheviki in Russia 
are trying now to bring about. is doomed in Russia to complete failure. The 
economic conditions in Russia have not even approximately reached a stage 
to make an economic revolution possible, and the low grade of education, as 
well as the unsteady character of the Russian people, make ft still mare 
impossible. 

It is true that magnificent theories and plans have been jaid here, but their 
putting into practice is altogether impossible. principally because of the fol- 
lowing reasons: The whole propertied class—which here in Russia. where small 
property ownership mainly prevails. is very numerous—is opposing and obstruct- 
ing; the officials and the educated classes are obstructing; technically trained 
people and specialists necessary in the industries are obstructing; local con- 
mittees and sub-organs make all systematic action impossible, as they in their 
respective fields determine things quite autocratically and make everything 
unsuccessful which should be based on a strong, coherent, and in every re- 
spect minutely conceived system—as a social production should be based. But 
even if all these, in themselves unsurmountable, obstacles could be made away 
with, there remains still the worst one—and that is the workers themselves, 

It is already clear that in the face of such economic conditions the whole 
‘social order has been upset. Naturally only a small part of the people wll! 
remain backing such an order. The whole propertied class belongs to the 
opponents of the Government, including the petty bourgeoisie, the craftsmen, 
the small merchants, and profiteers. The whole intellectual class and a great 
part of the workers are also opposing the Government. In comparison with 
the entire population only a small minority supports the Government, and, 
what is worse, to the supporters of the Government are rallying all the 
hooligans, robbers, and others, to whom this period of confusion promises a 
good chance of individual action. It is also clear that such a régime cannot 
stay but with the help of a stern terror. But, on the other hand, the longer 
the terror continues, the more disagreeable and hated it becomes. Even a great 
part of those who from the beginning could stay with the Government and 
who still are sincere, social democrats, having seen all this chaos, hegin to 
step aside, or to ally themselves with those openly opposing the Government. 
Naturally, as time goes by, there remains only the worst and the most demoral- 
ized element. Terror, arbitrary rule, and open brigandage become more and 
more usual and the Government is not able at all to prevent it. And the 
outcome is clearly to be foreseen: the unavoidable failure of all this magnifi- 
cently planned system. 

And what will be the outcome of that? 

My conviction is that as scon as possible we should turn toward the other 
road—the road of united action. I have seen, and I am convinced that the 
miujority of the Russian people is fundamentally democratic and whole 
heartedly detests a reinstitution of autocracy, and that therefore alt such ele- 
ments must, without delay, be made to unite. But it is also clear that at first 
they, even united, will not be able to bring about order in this country on their 
own accord; I do not believe that at this time there is in Russia any social 
force which would be able to organize the conditions in the country. For that 
reason, to my mind, we should, to begin with, frankly and honestly rely on the 
help of the Allied Powers. Help from Germany can not be considered, us 
Germany, because of her own interests, is compelled to support the Bolshevik 
rule as long as possible, as Germany from the Bolshevik rule is pressing more 
aud more political and economic advantages, to such an extent even that all 
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of Russia gradually is becoming practically a colony of Germany, Russia thus 
would serve to compensate Germany for the colonies lost in South Africa. 

A question presents itself at once whether the Allied Powers are better. 
And it must be answered instantly that neither would they establish in Russla 
any socialistic society. Yet the democratic traditions of these countries are 
somme surety that the social order established by them will be a democratic 
one. It is clear as day that the policy of the Allied Powers is also im- 
petialistic, but the geographical and economle position of these countries is 
such that even their own interest demand that Russia should be able to develop 
somewhat freely. 

The problem has finally evolved into such a state of affairs where Russia 
must rely on the help either of the Allies or Germany; we must choose, as 
the saying goes, “ between two evils,” and things being as badly mixed as they 
are the lesser evil must be chosen frankly and openly. It does not seem possible 
to get anywhere by dodging the issue. Russia perhaps would have suved her- 
self some time ago from this unfortunate situation, if she had understood 
immediately after the February revolution the nec ty of a union hefween 
the more democratic elements. Bolshevism undoubtedly has brought Russia 
a big step toward her misfortune, from which she cannot extricate herself 
on her own accord, 

Thus there exists no more any purely Socialist army, and all the fighting 
forces, and ali those who have taken to-arms, are fighting for the interests of 
the one or the other group of the great Powers. The question therefore finally 
is only this: in the interest of which group one wants to fight. The revolu- 
tionary struggles in Russia and in Finland, to my mind, have clearly estab- 
lished that a Socialistic society cannot be brought about by the force of arms 
and cannot be supported by the force of farms, but that a Socialistic order 
must be founded on a conscious and living will of an overwhelming majority 
of the nations, which is able to realize its will without the help of arms. 

But now that the nations of the world have actually been thrown into an 
armed conflict and the war, which in itself is the greatest crime of the world, 
still is raving, we must stand it. We must, however, destroy the vriginator 
and the cause of the war, the militarism, by its own arms, and on its ruins 
we must build, in harmony and in peace—not by force, as the Russian 
Boisheviki want—a new and a better social order under the guardianship of 
which the people may develop peacefully and securely. 

I have been explaining to you my ideas expecting that you wili publish them. 
You over in America are not able to imagine how horrible the life in Russia at 
the present time is. The period after the French Revolution surely must have 
been as a life in a paradise compared with thls. Hunger, brigandage, arrests, 
and murders are such everyday events that nobody pays any attention to 
them. Freedom of assemblage, association, free speech, and free press is a 
far-away ideal, which is altogether destroyed at the present time. . Arbitrary 
rule and terror is raging everywhere, and, what is worst of all, not ouly the 
terror proclaimed by the Government, but individual terror as well, 

My greetings to all friends and comrades. 


Osxar Toxor. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The subcommittee reconvened, pursuant to the taking of the recess, 
at 2.45 o’clock p. m. 

Senator Overman. The committee will come to order. Call your 
next witness. e A 

Maj. Homezs. The next witness is Mr. Kryshtofovich. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. THEODOR KRYSHTOFOVICH. 


The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 
ae Overman. What is your name? 

Mr. Krysutorovicn, My name is Theodor Kryshtofovich. 
Maj. Humes. Mr. Kryshtofovich, when did you leave Russia? 
Mr. Krysutorovicu. I left Russia on the 15th of December last. 
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Maj. Humes. Where were you residing in Russia up to that time? 

Mr. Krysutorovicn. In Petrograd, 

Maj. Homes. Have you been in Petrograd during the whole pe- 
riod of the Bolsheviki reign? 

Mr. Krysurorovicu. Yes, sir: I was in Petrograd for the last 
three years. 

Maj. Humes. In what quarter and among what class of people were 
you living in Petrograd? 

Mr. Krrysurorovicu. Before the Bolshevik reign I was working in 
the ministry of agriculture, and since the Bolshevists took the 
ee in their hands I resigned, because I could not work with them. 

‘hey invited me to a number of times, but I did not agree with them 
and quit my work. I always worked among peasants, teaching them 
agriculture, and mostly introducing American machinery, American 
methods, American seed, and so on. Of course, my work among 
these peasants was in the summer time. In the winter time my work 
was mostly of a literary nature, writing pamphlets on agricultural 
subjects. 

T always was and am still a poor man. One of my friends asked 
me once: “Do you know, Mr. Kryshtofovich, why you have no 
money and never will?” I told him it would be very interesting to 
me to know why, and he told me it was because I was always busy 
with other people’s affairs and neglecting my own in my effort to 
help them. For the last six years I lived in Petrograd in very 
modest apartments—three little rooms—almost outside the city 
limits, on the outskirts, among workmen. This was a large house 
inhabited exclusively by workmen, so my testimony will be that of a 
man who knows peasants and who knows workmen. 

Senator Overman. You have lived among the workmen and the 
peasants? 

Mr. Krysutorovicu. Yes, sir; and, besides, I am a man who does 
not belong to any political party in Russia. Mr. Simmons told you 
that we have in Russia seven or eight political parties. Perhaps he 
counts only the largest of these parties, but we Teiauene count 25 of 
them. 

Senator Overman. Twenty-five different political parties? 

Mr, Krysutorovics. Twenty-five political parties. 

Maj. Humzs. Now, will you just relate in your own way what the 
conditions were in Petrograd at the time you left and for the months 
preceding your departure, and then tell the committee how you suc- 
ceeded in getting out of Petrograd? i 

Mr. Krysurorovicu. Yes, sir. Of course, as an agriculturist, I 
was mostly interested with the question of land, production of food- 
stuffs or their distribution, and so on. So perhaps you will permit 
mé to begin with these questions. 

The government of Kerensky—the so-called provisional govern- 
ment—began to introduce some land reforms which from the Ameri- 
can standpoint were very simple. They said: “You see this land! 
All this land is yours. If you see a large landowner, do not care that 
this land belongs to him. Take it, divide it, and own it.” But that 
was under Kerensky. 

When the Bolshevists took possession of the government, they be- 
gan to enlarge and deepen these maxims. For instance, Lenine said: 
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“Rob the robber. You peasants, you workmen, were robbed by the 
wealthy people; now get back everything that you have lost; take 
everything you see and do not care about what you do.” So, I was a 
witness that workmen have taken the factories and I have read in 
newspapers and have heard from other people, that peasants have 
taken the whole land. According to the statistical data, land owners 
had in their possession about 50,000,000 desyatin of land. That 
means 150,000,000 acres. As we have about eighty or eighty-two or 
eighty-five million peasants this land, if divided among them, would 
‘ive less than two acres to a man. So, when they had divided this 
and they were not much richer than they were before, and, as the 
land of the land owners is better than theirs, because the land owners 
put manure on it, improved it by using better agricultural methods, 
the peasants did not want their own land, but began to work the 
land of the land owners, and the result of it was that the grain was 
not increased, and the crops decreased. 

Our best men say that we need in Russia better agricultural] meth- 
ods to help our people. They say that we need an organization of 
emigration to Siberia; we need to improve our waste lands by drain- 
age and irrigation, and only in this case would our peasants be 
richer. 

As to workmen, after they had taken factories, these factories 
were not in better condition than they were before, but in a worse 
condition, because they had very primitive ideas about credits, abaut 
the system of buying raw materials and so on. JI can cite you an 
instance of a factory which was given to workmen, or, as they say, 
“nationalized.” The managers asked the workmen to give them 
money to buy raw materials, and they answered that when the capi- 
talists were running it they had credit, and demanded that they get 
credit, too. They were told that the capitalists had credit, but they 
had no credit and would have to pay money; but they did not want 
to give money; they wanted to run this factory without money. 

enator OveRMAN. What kind of a factory was that of which you 
eak ? 
Ptr. KrysurorovicH. I am speaking about a metal-working fac- 


tory. 

ae Overman. I see. 

Mr. Krysntorovicu. So they had to buy iron, and steel, and coal, 
and everything. 

Senator Overman. What became of that factory? They could 
not get any money; what became of it? 

Mr Krysutorovicu. I will tell you. That is not an exception, but 
just one among a very large number. 

Maj. Homes. Is that factory running now? Is it closed or run- 
ning? 

Mr. Krysutorovicu. It is closed, like many others. 

Maj. Humus. It is closed? . 

Mr. Krysrrorovicu. Because when the Bolshevists took possession 
of everything, they offered to turn the factories and everything over 
to the workmen and allow them to get returns on them. But they had 
no credit; they had no money; they had no good managers; and the 
engineers refused to work with them, because the men that were put 
in as heads of these factories by the Bolsheviki government were not 
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specialists. They ordered the engineers to do so-and-so, and the 
engineers answered that it was impossible. They were specialists 
and knew how to do it, and told them they could not do it their 
way. So they quit; they did not want to work with the Bolsheviks, 
For this action they were put in prison, and so on, and so on, I 
shall talk about this afterwards, but the facts were these: When the 
factories could not be run under the new conditions, of course the 
workmen began to protest, and they said: “ We can not sustain such 
a government as ours.” Then the government began to move these 
factories from Petrograd to other cities; sent machinery there; sent 
raw materials and workmen, so that the workmen in Petrograd would 
not be in opposition to them. They wanted to clear this atmosphere 
of counter-revolutionists, as they say. 

Senator Srerzrnc. Are you Spann now of the Kerensky gov- 
ernment as doing these things? 

Mr. Krysurorovion. No, no, no, I am talking of the Bolshevik 
government. The Kerensky government was of very short duration, 
and they began only what the Bolshevists continued. It is a very 
interesting fact that while both parties are socialistic parties many 
socialists now deny that Bolshevists are socialists. They say Bol- 
shevists are not socialists, they are communists. While they branded 
themselves as communists they were socialists and they continued 
only what Kerensky began. 

Senator Srrrtine. Then, Kerensicy began the work of establishing 
the factories outside of Petrograd? 

Mr. Krysurorovicu. No, no, no. 

Senator Srertine. I understood you to say that a while ago. 

Mr. Krysutorovicn, No; this is the work of the Bolshevists. They 
did not want to establish factories outside of Petrograd, but they 
wanted to evacuate factories in order that they might not have 
to give up their positions in Petrograd to the workmen, and one 
after another the factories were closed, and instead of getting 100,000 
people against Bolshevism at Petrograd, they disseminated them 
through the whole northern part of Russia and they were not 
of great opposition in that way. There are some factories there run- 
ning now. For instance, there is one factory producing mostly war 
material, but now they have tried to change it into agricultural 
implements and other machinery. I do not know whether they have 
been successful. Anyway, there are thousands of workmen yet in 
Petrograd, although the peruletion of Petrograd has decreased dur- 
ing the past two years from 8,000,000 to 1,200,000 people, and, of 
course, all these people must be fed. 

But, as I told you, the peasants do not produce much foodstuff now; 
and another thing, they do not want to give foodstuffs to the large 
cities. They say, “We do not need money any more. We have 
enough of money; but we want shoes and clothes and nails and ma- 
chinery. You give us anything of this kind and we shall give you 
grain and flour instead.” But, of course, the Bolsheviki have noth- 
ing of this kind, nothing is produced, and what is produced is pro- 
duced under the condition that they can not sell it right away. 

Workmen are now getting, instead of 60 or 70 rubles a month, 
400, 500, and 600 rubles; but notwithstanding that, their work is only 
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Pe or one-sixth of what it was before. It is a very interesting 
‘act. 

Senator Srertine. Why is that—on account of the shorter hours? 

Mr. Krysrrorovicn. No; because they simply do not want to work 
for themselves. They are the masters of the position, and the 
work as much as they want, and they do not want to work well. 
There was a question at one time of introducing the Taylor system 
into Russian factories, but every time the workmen refused even to 
listen to it, so Petrograd, and, as I have heard, Moscow, have very 
little products to give the people. 

The government, to get these products, devised this system: They 
offered the workmen the right to choose the best men among them- 
selves, say, 40, 45, or 50 people, and the government gave them 25 
or 30 guards, and they make a so-called food detachment, and this 
food detachment is given a special train and they go through the 
country and omer w the peasants 17 rubles for a pood of grain—a 
pood is 86 American pounds—but the peasants answer, “ We do not 
want money. We want something like shoes; and, besides, we can 
sell this grain for more than 17 rubles.” The detachment began to 
take grain by force. They searched the peasants’ houses and took 
their grain and flour and anything they could find, except a small 
quantity that they left for them to live on. Then they brought this 
grain to Petrograd and Moscow and divided it into two parts, and 
one went to the government and one went to the workmen of these 
factories. Besides, the government sends detachments of their own, 
composed of the Red Guards, and they are doing the same work, 
asking, first, to buy for money, and then taking by force and paying 
17 rubles a pood. 

Senator Stertinc. Seventeen rubles a pood? 

Mr. Krysnrorovicu. Yes; 17 rubles a pood. 

Senator Sreruinc. How much would that amount to when you 
consider the present depreciation of the paper ruble? How many 
cents in our money would it be a pood? 

Mr. Krysutorovicu. The depreciation of Russian money is a very 
complicated question. For instance, the factory workmen and Bol- 
sheviki that get, instead of 60 rubles, 600 rubles, do not feel that they 
can count on this depreciation, but people who could spend before 
100 rubles, and are spending now 100 rubles, they have not 100 rubles 
but 1,000 rubles. But if you want to know, I think it is $1 for 36 

ounds. 

y Senator Sreruinc. You think that these 17 rubles would be 
equivalent to $1 for the 36 pounds? 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. Yes. 

Senator Srrrttne. Would you say that, with the present deprecia- 
tion of the paper ruble, it would amount to that? 

Mr. Krrsurorovicn. Yes; I think so; about seven times what it 
was before. I am not a good financier, and perhaps I am mistaken. 

Senator Srurtinc. Do the peasants as a rule refuse to sell for 
that amount of 17 rubles a pood? 

Mr. Krysutorovicx. Yes, sir; as a rule. They often refuse to sell 
at 40 and 50 rubles a pood, and I have told you just now why. The 
result of all these politics and poliaes and all this social govern- 
ment is this. On December 13, before I started from Petrograd— 
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I started on the 15th—1 pound of potatoes sold for 6 rubles. The 
Russian pound is 14 ounces, and the American pound is 16 ounces: 
so 1 pound of potatoes was sold for 6 rubles on Friday. On Satur. 
day it was 7} rubles, and on Sunday, when I started from Petrograd, 
it was 10 rubles for 1 pound of potatoes. Now. I will tell you other 
plices. 

Senator Sverurxc. That would be about $10 in onr money, would 
it not? 

Mr. Krysnrorovicu. No; $5. 

Senator Srertivc. I mean $5. 

Mr. Krysutorovicu. Yes; for 1 pound of potatoes, 4 medium-sized 
potatoes, $5, I am not a liar. I will tell you many other prices, be- 
cause they were standing in these bread lines, and I was among them 
myself. I was buying this stuff on the market, and I know prices 
very well. We were given bread on cards according to the cate- 
gories. All the people were divided into four categories. The first 
category was composed of workmen, the second was the families of 
workmen, the third category was professional men, like doctors, 
bankers, lawyers, and so on. 

Senator Woxcort. School-teachers? 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. Yes, sir; the first time, school-teachers. But 
I will tell you afterwards. The first category was composed of 
capitalists; and every one who had under him some working people, 
one or two or more, as, for instance, a small storekeeper who had 
one or two clerks, went into the first category; and lately, when I 
started from Petrograd, teachers and professors were assigned to 
the first category; and the first category received half a pound of 
bread a day—black bread. White bread we did not see for two years. 

The second category received a quarter of a pound; the third 
category one-eighth of a pound; and the fourth category one-six- 
teenth of a pound, if bread was in sufficient quantity. Otherwise, the 
first category received nothing except two small herrings. But if 
you would go to buy bread in the open market, the price for bread was 
trom 18 to 20 rubles a pound. When you bought bread on the cards 
you paid from 25 to 30 rubles, but in the open market you had to pay 
from 18 to 20 rubles. Rye flour was sold for from 22 to 28 rubles 
a pound. 

Senator Stertive. What kind of bread was it that you bought for 
from 18 to 20 rubles? F 

Mr. Krysurorovicu. Black bread; rye bread. I told you that we 
did not see white bread for two years; and if white flour came to 
Petrograd—one carload or two carloads—they were taken by the 
Red Army men. They did not go to the other people. Sugar was 
80 rubles a pound. 

Senator Srerminc. Per pound? 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. Per pound. 

Senator Wotcorr. That would be $40. 

Mr. Krrsnrorovicn. Yes. 

Senator Srertinc. If the ruble was worth as much as it used to be. 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. Yes. Tea was selling for 100 rubles a pound; 
butter, 60 rubles; pork, 50 rubles; peas, 22, 23, and 24 rubles; eggs, 
4 and 5 rubles apiece—for one egg; milk 2}-glass bottles, 9 rubles. 

Senator Worcorr. Two and one-half glass bottles? 
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Mr. Krysurorovicu. Yes, sir; 9 rubles. 

Senator Woxcorr. How much is that—a quart, a pint, or what? 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. I think it is half a pint or something like 
that. Salt fish, like herrings and so on, sold for from 7 to 9 rubles a 
pound. Salt, ordinary table salt, 3 rubles per pound. Such things 
like rice or macaroni we did not see for one year and a half. 

Senator Stertinc. How about beans? : 

Mr. Krysnrorovicu. No beans, no peas, nothing of that kind, The 
time that I started from Petrograd you could eat only a little bread, 
salt fish, and drink a little tea, and that is all. 

Senator Srertine. How about beans and peas? Are they not pro- 
duced in considerable quantities in Russia? 

Mr. Krysnrorovicu. They are produced, but the peasants, gen- 
erally, do not want to give them to this government. We are pro- 
ducing beans and peas and lentils and rice, and everything, because 
in the Caucasus we have large rice fields. 

Senator Srertinc. Were the peasants successful in many instances 
in keeping the grain they produced from the Red Guard and others 
who were out searching for it? 

Mr. Krysnrorovicu. Well, of course, Russia is a very large coun- 
try; and although the Bolsheviki are now only in one-quarter of 
European Russia, in my estimation, under the government are from 
12 to 18 governments, because in these houses people are fighting 
with them, like the Ukrainian people and the Don people aad Cos- 
sacks of the Caucasus and so on, and the northern part of Russia 
under the Bolsheviki comprises almost one-quarter of the whole of 
Russia, with from 12 to 138 governments. 

Senator Srertrnc. What I want to get at is. would the peasants 
resist by force the searching parties that went out to get their grain 
or other produce, or were they successful in concealing it or hiding 
it, sometimes ? 

Mr. Krysutorovicn. Well, sir, our people are a very good-natured 
people. They begin to protest only when they can not bear condi- 
tions any more. Lately they began to protest, and they even gath- 
ered together and tried to make some opposition, but they were 
without arms. When I shall talk about intervention it will be the 
end of my talk. Sometimes they say the Russian people can_not 
oppose the handful of Bolsheviki because they have no arms. That 
is the only reason. They tried to protest and they tried to conceal 
in vain. If a food-searching detachment or a food-searching party 
comes to some village they can not conceal. How can they conceal? 
If you put grain into the earth it will rot. They have no special 
places to conceal it, and the grain is taken, but it does not help 
much, as you can see from my description of the prices. It does not 
help much, because besides this condition transportation is in a 
fearful condition, too. I told you about getting these products in, 
and about some distribution, but the pity is that the people in this 
government are completely inexperienced. Sometimes they bring in 
some vegetables, they bring in a load of vegetables into Petrograd, 
but they do not know how to keep them, and very often carloads of 
potatoes and cabbagesare frozen and spoiled or rot, and that is the 
condition when a potind of potatoes is selling for 10 rubles. Car- 
loads of potatoes are spoiled on account of the ignorance of these 
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peers, who do not know what to do with these potatoes. They 
ave had no experience. In Switzerland and in France the refugees 
were talking and talking and writing socialistic pamphlets, who did 
not know how to keep potatoes or cabbage. Well, sir, it is a very 
interesting thing. . 

Senator Srertine. I know it is. . 

Mr. Krysurorvicu. And, besides these refuges, most of the peo- 
ple that are governing Russia now are Jews. Tam not against Jews 
in general. They are a very zapable and energetic people, but, as 
you Americans say, the right man must be in the right place. Their 
place is in the commission houses, in banks, in the offices, but not in 
the government of a fine agricultural country. They do not under- 
stand anything about agriculture, about production, about keeping 
materials, and about distribution. They do not know anything 
about those things at all. 

Senator Woxcorr. You mean those that are in charge of the Bol- 
sheviki, do you not? 

Mr. Krysarorovicu. I am talking about the Bolsheviki; because, 
if you take our Bolshevik government, Lenine is a Russian and all 
these constellations that are turning around this sun are Jews. They 
have changed their names. For instance, Trotsky is not Trotsky, 
but Bronstein. We have Apfelbaum, and so on, and so on, 

Senator Overman. Are you a Russian? 

Mr. Kryswrorovicu. I am a south Russian; yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. Why did you leave Russia? 

Mr. Krysrrorovicn. I came back. 

Senator Overman. You live in this country? 

Mr. Krysnrorovicu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. Your home is here? 

Mr. Krysurorovicu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. How long have you lived in this country? 

Mr. Krysutorovicn. I have lived in this country for 16 years, and 
my family has been living here for 24 years. e have a farm in 
California and I came here for a few days, and expect to go to Cali- 
fornia and humbly ask for citizenship, because I think I have all the 
rights for it. 

enator Stertinc. When were you last in Russia? You may have 
stated it at the beginning of your examination, but I was not here. 

Mr. Kryswrorovicu. On the 15th of December I left Russia. 

Senator Overman. Did you have any trouble getting out? 

Mr. Krrsarorovicw. Well, I will tell you. a is an interesting 
thing, too. You sce this passport? This is a foreign passport. 
Under the Imperial Government, if I wanted a passport, I went toa 
local police office and asked for a certificate that they had nothing 
against my going abroad, and I took the certificate and went to the 
central police office and presented it and told them I wanted a pass- 
port to go abroad, and in a few days I received it. They made every- 
thing very plain, very convenient, very easy. Under the socialistic 
pad to get this passport I had to go to our house council, 

ormed of the poorest people living in this house, and it is called the 
house poor people’s committee, and I asked for a certificate that I 
was leaving this house. This certificate I would take to the local 
police station, and they put a stamp on it, and then I go to a judi- 
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ciary commission and get another certificate that I am not under 
their jurisdiction for any crime, and return again to the local police 
station, they put a stamp on it, and there is a man who puts another 
ee on it, and then I go to the minister of foreign affairs and ask 
for this passport, and in from two weeks to two months I may get it, 
and I pay for it 40 rubles; and any time from two weeks to two 
months it is given to me, and for it I paid 40 rubles. Then I go to 
the minister of the interior and ask permission to cross the frontier, 
and it is given to me. Then, when I wanted to go abroad I was told 
that I must go to the military control, and in the military control I 
found a young Jew, about 22 or 23 years old, and he asked me what 
I wanted. I told him I wanted to go abroad, and he told me I could 
not go. I told him I had permission from the minister of foreign 
affairs and from the minister of the interior, and asked him why he 
did not want to give me permission. He said: “I will not give you 
permission ; I will not give anyone permission.” I told him I knew 
of other people who were going abroad, and that there was a steam- 
ship going to sail the next day from Petrograd to Stockholm, but he 
said : “I will not allow any steamship to go there.” 

Well, I went to the steamship office and asked them whether their 
steamer would sail the next day, and they told me it would. I asked 
them if it would carry passengers, and they told me it would; and at 
the same time one little man, a Jew, came in and asked for a ticket 
and it was given to him. I asked him if he was going to Stockholm, 
and he said: “No; I am buying a ticket for another man.” “ But,” 
I said, “how about pectin permission of the military control?” 
“Qh,” he said, “I shall get it.” “ But the office is closed. It is now 
1 o'clock, and the office is open only until 12.” “Oh,” he says, “I 
shall get permission.” I asked him if he could get permission for 
me, and he looked at me and said, “No, sir; I can not.” It was for- 
tunate that I did not get a ticket on that steamer, because I read in 
the newspapers afterwards that only 10 passengers were on this 
steamer. They were Bolsheviki who were going there for some rea- 
son; and in Finland, at Helsingfors, this steamer was detained and 
all these people were taken from the steamer and put in jail. 

Maj. Humes. How did you get out? Go on and finish the story. 
How did you succeed in getting out? 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. Well, sir, when I obtained this passport I 
went to the Swedish consulate; and I have good friends here in 
America. They asked permission from the American Government 
for me to come here, and the Swedish consulate received this permis- 
sion from Washington, and I was given the assistance of the Swedish 
and Norwegian consulates; but I could not cross the Norwegian 
border without permission of the military officials, so I tried to 
escape without permission, and I found an organization that was 
doing this business. I paid 1,500 rubles for that. From the station 
Beloostrov I was taken by two men. I had very little with me— 
only this suit which I am now wearing and four changes of under- 
wear. One man took my little grip—another one was with me— 
and we crossed the river, which is the border line between Russia 
and Finland; and in Finland the three of us were taken by White 
Guards. They were very kind to us and helped us in every respect. 
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From Finland we went to Stockholm, and from Stockholm to Nor- 
way, and from Norway here. 

enator Overman. Then, there are organizations there which, for 
a consideration, get people out of the country? 

Mr. Krysntorovicn. Yes, sir. This system was doing a nice 
business. It cost me 1,500 rubles. There were three of us, so we 
paid 4,500 rubles, but on Saturday there were eight people and they 
had to pay 12,800. There were four people in this organization. but 
the head one has been shot by the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Srerrmnc. Was that the regular charge, 1,500 rubles? 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. Yes, sir; that was the charge in this organi- 
zation, but there was another organization that charged 3,000 rubles. 
It was a little more complicated and I did not want to use it. This 
was more risky, because, while Red Guards who were on duty at the 
border were bribed, sometimes a new Red Guard would conie on and 
he would shoot the people. However, this river is a very narrow 
one, so, while a person risked much while crossing, he was exposed 
but two or three minutes. 

There is another class of people, however, that can not escape, who 
do not know where to go, who have no means to pay these organiza- 
tions, and so on. They are staying in Petrograd and most of them 
are dying from hunger. It is not a fable; it is not insinuation; it is 
a fact. I have seen on the Nevsky Prospect—it is something like 
your Pennsylvania Avenue—a gir] of 17 or 18 years, very thin and 
emaciated, crying, “I want to eat, I want to eat, I want to eat,” and 
she was given little pieces of bread, and so on. But the people could 
not give much; they had none themselves. Many people are lying 
on the sidewalks and asking for some bread, but nobody can give 
them much, only a piece as large as the end of your little finger. 
Even the first category get only half a pound a day. There people 
are mostly getting thinner and thinner and thinner. Then they are 
taken to hospitals, but even in the hospitals they can not be fed, be- 
cause the hospitals do not receive much food. So the people are 
dying. You see on the streets not a procession, but simply a wagon 
with three, four, five, or six coffins placed crosswise on each other 
going to cemeteries. Lately a decree was issued providing that 
corpses were the property of the government, and prohibiting rela- 
tives from burying their dead. Only the government can do that. 
This decree was issued because they have no religious ceremonies 
aes I was there in Petrograd at the time this decree was 
issued. 

Senator Overman. They had no legal ceremony for the dead at all? 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. Yes. They did not want it. 

Senator Overman. How are you regarded, as a Bolshevist or as a 
Red Guard? 

Mr. KrysHtorovicr. What, sir? 

Senator Overman. How were you regarded when you lived there? 

Mr. Kryswtorovicn. Well, sir, in my opinion this Bolsheviki svs- 
tem is comprised of three parties. One party can be termed lunatics, 
another party- 

Senator Worcorr. Termed what? 

Mr. Krystorovicy. Lunatics. 

Senator Wotcorr. Lunatics? 
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Mr. Krysntoroyicu. Another party are swindlers, and a third 
party is a two-legged herd. 

Senator Woxcorr. What? 

Mr. Krysrorovicn. A two-legged herd. 

Senator Worcorr. A two-legged herd? 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. Yes, sir. You asked me my opinion. This 
is my opinion—a two-legged herd, because other animals have four 
legs and they make a herd, but these ones have but two. 

Senator Woxcotr. They are two-legged beasts, I suppose. 

Mr. Krysutorovicu. A two-legged herd. That is my opinion, I 
say. 

Maj. Homes. Well, as they classify the citizens of Russia, did they 
pe you as belonging to the bourgesie, or what class did they put 

‘ou? 
u Mr. Krysurorovicn. My position was an exceptional one. As I 
told you, I lived in a house where workmen lived. Across the 
street there was about 60 acres of vacant land. The inhabitants of 
our house wanted to rent that land from the owner and convert it 
into a vegetable garden, because, as I told you, vegetables were very, 
very expensive. 

As Iam an agriculturist they invited me to show them how to 

low this land, how to plant their vegetables and take care of them. 

0 I did, and I worked in this garden with them, and we had a large 
crop of vegetables. When other people, for instance, at that time, in 
September, bought cabbage from us, we charged them 24 rubles or 3 
rubles a pound, while we sold them to ourselves at 1 ruble 90 kopecks. 
Therefore, they did not look on me as a bourgeois, as a capitalist, be- 
cause they knew that I was living in a very modest apartment with 
but little furniture. Almost all my clothes and other things were 
taken in October by anarchists, so I did not have very much. They 
had taken everything I had. 

Maj. Humes. You say you rented that land? 

Mr. Krysutorovicn. Yes. 

Maj. Humxs. I thought all the land was nationalized. From 
whom did you rent it? 

Mr. Krysutorovicu. We rented it from the owner; but the Govern- 
ment did not agree with us, and one morning they came to us and 
told us not to pay rent to the owner because that land belonged to the 
Government and they would not allow us to pay this money to the 
owner of the land. 

Maj. Humes. But they collected the rent, all right? They collected 
the rent themselves? 

Mr. Krysrrorovicu. Yes. 


Maj. Humns. Yes. : 

Mr. Krysurrorovicu. So, I say they did not look on me as a capi- 
talist or anyone that could harm them. And besides, I was acquainted 
with many of these people who were living in our house and every- 
one knew that I did not belong to any party at all; and when asked 
why I did not work with the Government I always answered that I 
was 61 years old, had worked all my life, and being tired, wanted to 
retire ; Tine I was looking mostly to the time when I could escape 
from this—those socialistic governments. I could not do it. I had 
a little money in the bank. ‘Tt was enough at that time to get to the 
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United States, but one morning it was confiscated and I was allowed 
to draw only, for the first time, 150 rubles, then 250 rubles, and 
finally it was increased to 500 rubles; so, I drew them little by little, 
had to spend them for food, and finally had no money at all, and no 
possibilities to get here. However, fortunately, one of my American 
friends loaned me money to get away from there. 

Senator Woxcorr. How many people were left in Petrograd when 
you left there, did you hear it stated? es 

Mr. Krysytorovicu. In what direction? 

Senator Woxcorr. How many people were in Petrograd; what 
was the population of Petrograd when you left? 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. Yes, yes. It was 1,200,000 instead of 3,000,- 
000 as it was two years ago—only one-third left, because they had 
nothing to eat; and another thing, they are all terrorized. Terror is 
not an invention, gentlemen, it exists. I had an acquaintance of 
mine living in the same house, on the same floor, and one Sunday 
afternoon I went to visit him. He was clerk in a bank—a bank in- 
spector—and I stayed there until 9 o’clock in the evening and then 
I said goodnight. As I opened the door to leave I saw seven or eight 
people, Red Guards, and the secretary of our house committee, who 
was with them, told me to go home quickly and I went. 

Senator Steric. Were these Red Guards armed? 

Mr. Krysutrorovicu. Yes, sir; yes, sir. This man was questioned 
from 9 o’clock in the evening until 2 o’clock in the morning, and was 
then taken and pnt in jail, and was kept in jail. When he and his 
wife asked the Government why he was arrested and why he was put 
in jail no one answered them. They said only: “He is a counter- 
revolutionary and he is opposed to the Government;” and, when he 
said he was working all the time they said, “Never mind, you did 
sabotage; you did not work as well as you should,” and so on, but the 
direct cause was not presented against him. Finally, he contracted 
spotted typhoid fever and was transferred to the hospital, and I do 
not know about his fate now. This is not an exceptional case, but 
there are hundreds and thousands of these cases. They are occurring 
every day. 

Senator Srertine. So his offense was because he did not engage in 
sabotage, as you say, did not engage in hindering the operation of 
the factory or industry; was that it? 

Mr. Krysurorovicu. He worked in the bank, but he did not want 
to Ud the Bolshevists, and he did not want to be one of their 
creed. - 

Senator Srertixe. Yes. 

Mr. Krysurorovion. If you go to a Bolshevist and ask for work 
they say, “All right, are you a Bolshevist?” If you answer no, they 
ask you to what party you belong. If you say you do not belong to 
any party at all they say they will give you work only on condition 
that you bring them indorsements from some Bolshevik party or 
some prominent Bolshevik. Only when you do that are you to be 
given work, and if you support them. 7 you do not support them, 
you do not get work. You read in the papers, of course, that the 
famous Maxim Gorky is trying to induce intelligent people to work 
with the Bolsheviki. That is true. They organize meetings and say: 
“There is enongh of discord; there is enough of sabotage; come te 
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us; work with us; we shall give you work;” and as soon as anyone 
asks for work he is told what I have said before—‘ bring us some 
certificate that you are on friendly terms with the Bolsheviki.” 
Senator Sterrine. What kind of work do they give men who say 
they are Bolshevists, and are willing to join them? They can not 
give them work in factories, because they are closed for the most 
art. 
7 Mr. Krysrrorovicn. I say, mostly for intelligent people, for 
. specialists; but for workmen, workmen mostly do not know to what 
political creed they belong. They are working in some factories that 
are running, and they are doing what the Bolsheviki say. 

Senator Overman. Were you over there representing any interests 
in this country? Were you a representative of some concern over 
there? 

Mr. Krysutorovicn. Here? 

Senator Overman. Over in Russia? 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. Russia? 

Senator Overman. Yes. What was your business there? 

Mr. Krysurorovicu. I say, I was working with the Minister of 
Agriculture. 

Senator Overman. To this country ? 

Mr. Krysurorovicu. In Russia, and for four years I was repre- 
sentative of the Minister of Agriculture in St. Louis. 

Senator Overman. Representative of the Russian Government? 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. Yes, sir; as agricultural agent. It was my 

roposition to establish an agricultural agency in the United States 
Fr facilitating the buying of machinery, introducing into Russia 
American machinery and seeds, and so on; and I established it, or- 
ganized it, and ran it for four years. Then J asked permission to be 
transferred to Petrograd to organize a cotton business there, but I 
was not successful, because the minister at that time was a share- 
holder of a large company that did not like this work. 

Senator Sterrine. During what year did you represent the Min- 
ister of Agriculture in this country? 

Mr. Krysurorovicu. In this country? 

Senator Srerrine. Yes. 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. From 1909 to 1912. 

Senator Srertrne. Inclusive? 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. Yes; inclusive; but for the last two years I 
did not work at all. I ate my money that I gathered before—a little 
sum—and was not living, but starving. I lost 37 pounds at that time, 

I have been present here for three days and have heard most of 
the things that have been told you, and would not like to reiterate 
what has already been said, but I would like to call your attention 
to some special questions. For instance, they told you about banks. 
I wish to tell you about the budget of this government. For the 
last half of the year 1918 their budget, on paper, was 26,000,000,000 
rubles, and that is for only one quarter part of European Russia. 
Under the Imperial Government the budget for the whole of Russia 
was less than 3,000,000,000. It was 2,800,000,000; 2,400,000,000, about 
that amount. But under the Bolsheviki government for one-half 
year, for one quarter of the whole of European Russia, the budget 
was 26,000,000,000 rubles. 
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Senator Srertinc. Why not for the whole of Russia? Because 
they did not have control of it? 

Mr. Krysurtorovicn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srurtinc. That was it. 

Mr. Krysutorovicn. Yes, sir. And this article I read about reve- 
nue—unfortunately I could not get it out of Russia, because in Fin- 
land they do not allow the Bolsheviki literature to be brought into 
the country, but I wish I could show you this article. They say that 
the budget is twenty-six billion, while the income is only twelve and 
one-halt, while the deficit is made up by contributions from wealthy 
people. There was thirteen and a half billion deficit. 

Maj. Humes. You say 13,000,000,000 is the contribution from 
the wealthy people? 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. No; ten. 

Maj. Humes. Ten billions? 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. Yes. 

Maj. Humes. They use the word contribution, not as meaning a 
voluntary contribution, do they not, but a forced payment? In other 
words, it is money that is forcibly taken away from the people? 

Mr. Krysurorovicu. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Maj. Humes. Yes. 

Mr. Krysurorovicu. You were told about commerce; you were told 
about factories. Now I will let you know something about oil and 
coal production. It is a very interesting thing. When I left Petro- 

rad, Petrograd had no fuel. A pile of firewood 7 feet by 7 feet by 
7 feet. was worth 1,800 rubles—ordinary birch firewood. At the 
same time the city of Petrograd is surrounded by peat lands, and only 
180, 140, or 150 versts—or 75 or 80 miles—from Poms there are 
coal mines, Although the forests are plentiful around Petrograd, 
and peat lands are plentiful and coal fields are plentiful, Petrograd 
was without fuel. Why? Because firewood was not brought in. 

The steamers and barges on the river were nationalized and stayed 
idle. They do not know how to make peat fuel, ho wto exploit coal 
mines; and the winters in Petrograd are very serious, and very long. 
From October until May you must heat houses day by day. What 
those poor people are doing now I do not know. Oil could not be 
brought from Baku in the south. Coal could not be brought from 
Poland, because they were Aebting in the west. Firewood could not 
be brought on the other railroads from the east, because they were 
fighting in the east, and firewood could not be brought from the 
north, because they were fighting in the north. They were fighting 
in the north, south, west, and east. 

Senator Overman. How did you keep warm? How did you keep 
from freezing? 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. I do not know, I do not know what they are 
doing now. I think besides hunger and starvation, they are freering 
now. We have every kind of heating, beginning with Hollan 
heaters down to steam heating and hot-water heating and so on, but 
no fuel to heat with. 

Perhaps you want to know what effect is produced by these de- 
crees, these rulings of this socialistic government, on the social life 
pes individual life of the people: I can tell you in a few 
woras. 
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Senator Sreriine. Before passing to that, I would like to ask you 
a question in regard to the fuel supply. Have you any coal mines in 
Russia? 

Mr. Krysutorovicu. Yes; plenty of them. 

Senator Stertine. Have you any nearer than Baku? 

Mr. Kryswtorovicn. Yes, I told you that only 70 miles from 
Petrograd there are coal mines. 

Senator Stertine. I did not get that. 

Mr, Krysurorovicu. They are excellent, and very many of them, 
and near Petrograd, because I tell everything concerning the north- 
ern part, and not south of the fifty-second parallel, because the Bol- 
sheviki have their power only as far south as the fifty-second parallel, 
South of that is the Ukraine. I do not know what kind of power 
they have in the Ukraine, as they are fighting there, too. Everyone 
is fighting. 

Senator Overman. Fighting in the nighttime and fighting in the 
daytime and fighting all over the town. 

Mr. Krysrrorovicu. Yes, sir; they are fighting, fighting, fighting, 
and no end. The Bolsheviki are fighting all other parties, and I am 
sure that if another party should take the power in their hands they 
youll Hest to fight the other ones. I will tell about this just in 
the end. 

.Now, I begin with churches. As you know, gentlemen, the Rus- 
sians are a very religious people. Like here in the United States, 
there are very many denominations there, but most of the people be- 
long to the Greek Church. Of course, the priests and religious peo- 
ple are not very pleasant to the Bolsheviki, because the Bolsheviki 
deny any religion or any religious sentiment. They oppose the Rus- 
sian clergy and the Russian clergy oppose the Bolsheviki, and the 
Russian priests are treated very badly. For instance, they are set 
to do street work, cleaning the streets, paving streets, digging ditches, 
and so on. The workmen told me several times, “The Bolsheviki are 
sending out priests to work in the streets. Why do they not send 
their rabbis?” And that is true. The Jewish rabbis are not sent 
to work on the streets. The Bolsheviki are opposing religion to such 
an extent that lately when I was going to Petrograd they raised a 
question of teaching atheism in the schools. Thy boast that they 
have opened so many schools, but they do not say that they closed as 
many schools as they opened. We had schools in connection with the 
churches, in connection with every church there was a school, and 
all these schools are closed now. 

Senator Srerrinc. Were those church schools what might be 
termed free schools? Were they open to all children? 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. Yes, sir; they were open to all children, and 
they had a subsidy from the government like the state schools, only 
the difference was that in the church schools religion was taught a 
little more than in the common schools. In the common schools 
religion was taught some, but in the church schools religion was 
taught more. ne 

Senator Srertinc. But there was no tuition to pay? 

Mr. Krysutorovicn. Yes. ae 

Senator Srerrinc. There was a tuition fee to pay? 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. No; they were all free, 

Now, about the newspapers. We had not as many newspapers as 
you have here in America, but still we had some, and some good ones, 
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but in seven or eight months they were all closed except the Bolshevik 
papers. The Bolsheviki did not allow them to publish any papers 
except the Bolshevik papers. They did not allow any pamphlets to 
be published against Bolshevism. No book, no paper, and no pam- 
phlet; and no word can be told against Bolshevism in Russia. 

Senator Srernixc. Did some of the papers change and become 
Bolshevik papers? 

Mr. Krysutorovicu. No, sir; I do not know any of them. One 
paper that was edited by Maxim Gorky tried to be between two 
chairs, as we say in Russia, but he was not successful and was ordered 
to quit it. Now, there are in Petrograd only three or four Bolshevik 
papers and nothing else. 

Senator Strriumnc. Where is Maxim Gorky now? Is he in Petro- 

rad? 
. Mr. Krysurorovicn. I think he went to Paris as the head of some 
committee that was sent by the Bolsheviks to try to get into the 
peace of conference; but, of course, they were denied all the time, and 
1 do not know where he is now. 

Senator Sruruine. He is a recognized Bolshevik, is he not? 

Mr. Krysutorovics. Now? 

Senator Sterne. Yes. 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. That is true. Before, he was in opposition to 
the Bolshevik government, but finally he adopted all their teachings 
and helped them, and that is a great pity, because he is a very 
talented man. 

You have heard about the persecution of the Russian intelligentsia. 
The Bolsheviks know very well that intelligent people understand 
better than the ignorant all their decrees and all their teachings, and 
they are fighting those people unmercifully. 

I mentioned that we have in Russia 25 political parties, and among 
them several socialistic parties. We have already had two of them 
governing us, and you see the results. But if some party like the 
Mensheviks—the Social Democrats are divided into two groups, the 
Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks—if the Mensheviks were in control of 
the Government, they would fight the Bolsheviks and others, so, in 
my opinion, if Russia will be let alone, this continuous fighting will 
last at least for 20 or 25 years to come. 

Senator Sreruinc. What opportunities would that condition of 
things give Germany in Russia, for German exploitation of Russia, if 
that state of disorder and anarchy should continue for 20 or 25 years, 
as you say? 

Mr. Krysurorovicu. Of course, Germany did not count well what 
results would follow from their efforts to introduce Bolshevism 
in Russia. They thought that Bolshevism would ruin Russia— 
Russian industry, Russian financial power, and so on—and at that 
time they would conquer the allies and would come to Russia and 
establish order and be the masters of all the world; but, of course, 
you know better than I do that they were not successful in this 
enterprise. 

Senator Overauan. You have lived among the peasants and you 
have lived among the workingmen. What is their feeling against 
the Bolsheviks? P 

Mr. Krysatorovicn. Well, sir, that is a very interesting question, 
of course. Of course, the workmen were for the Bolshevik govern- 
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ment; but little by little, as I have already mentioned, they were dis- 
satisfied with the conditions. They were very glad when they re- 
ceived 400, 500, and 600 rubles a month, instead of 60 and 70, when. 
the factories were running, but they were dlissatisfied when the fac- 
tories stopped. Of course, they were paid six weeks’ pay, but it was 
not enough for the seventh week; so they began to protest, but all 
these protests were quenched by showing them armed red guards and 
soon, As I told you, they were dispersed from Petrograd to dif- 
ferent cities, and those that are left in Petrograd are more and more 
dissatisfied with the Bolshevik government. 

Now, about the peasants. The peasants were on the side of the 
Bolsheviks only for the reason that the Bolsheviks gave them all the 
land; but as soon as the peasants were in possession of this land, 
they thought that the Bolsheviks were not necessary for them any 
more, and especially when the Bolsheviks began to take their prod- 
ucts, as grain, flour, cattle, and so on, they began to be resentful 
against the Bolsheviks, and now most of the peasants are in open 
revolt against the Bolsheviks. When I was starting from Petrograd, 
I heard from many people that in the government of Tula they 
caught the Bolshevik leaders and buried them alive in the earth. 

Senator Overman. Buried them alive? 

Mr. Krysyvorovicn. Yes, sir. You ask me now if the workmen 
are against the Bolshevik government, or if the peasants are against 
the Bolshevik government, or if the Bolshevik government will exist 
perhaps one or two months more, and then will be obliged to run: 
away. It is not quite so, gentlemen. The Bolshevik government has 
behind it two interesting organizations. These are Lett sharp shoot- 
ers and Chinamen. I think that the Lett sharp shooters are between: 
25,000 and 30,000 people. They are very faithful to the Bolsheviks. 
They are getting a large salary. are fed well, are clothed well; and,, 
besides, they can not go home because at home they will be hanged 
all as one man. The people at home have told them many times, 
“Quit this business and go home, otherwise we will not let you go- 
home.” They did not pay attention, and now they can not go home. 
They must work for the Bolsheviks to the end. 

Senator Srertine. To what province do they belong—Esthonia, 
Courland, or what? 

Mr, Krysurorovicn. I can not tell, sir. J think they ate dissemi- 
nated from several provinces of the northwest of Russia—Courland.. 
the government of Grodno and Koyno. 

Senator Srertina. Esthonia? 

Mr. Krysutorovicu. Esthonia, yes. As to the Chinamen, there 
are now 8,000 Chinamen or more in the Russian guard and two 
Chinese officers. They are fed well, clothed well, and are happy. 
Thev have round faces now, shiny, and like to work more and more 
for the Bolsheviks, and the Bolsheviks want more and more China- 
men, and I have heard that they sent to China their emissaries to: 
get more Chinamen from China, to bring them through Turkestan 
and use them as red guards. As the workmen and peasants, have: 
no arms, only a little force is sufficient to keep them in subjugation. 
These two causes—one that we have so many’ political parties, and’ 
the other that disarmed people can not fight armed ones—puts the- 
question of intervention to the front. J : 
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Senatoy Srertinc. With proper encouragement and aid, would the 
several parties in Russia be united against the bolshevism / 

Mr. Krysurorovicn. Well. it can be done, 1 think. Several 
measures can be taken in a very peaceful way. As for, myself, J 
would say that two yery strong props can be taken from the Bol- 
shevik system. One is currency. and another one is paper. 

Now, look here, gentlemen. Until lately they issued so-called 
Kerensky paper. greenbacks, Kerensky paper money. Why did they 
igsne Kerensky paper money and not paper money of their own? 
We must ask what paper money is. It is a note which when pre- 
sented to the treasury nist be paid in gold or silver, and it must 
be signed with the name of a responsible man or representative of a 
party that the people believe in. They made this money and at first 
this money had some credit, but lately abroad they began to refuse to 
take it, and at home it was not yery favorably accepted. But lately 
the Bolsheviks have decided to discontinue using Kerensky paper, 
and to resume the printing of Nicholas money. What does that 
mean! They take Emperor Nicholas’ name and use it and get credit 
onit. That is a swindle; that is a counterfeit. : 

We have in Finland the same kind of precedent. For a short time 
the Reds obtained power there and issued their marks, Finnish money, 
but when they were overpowered by this government, this govern- 
ment made publication of all the series and of all the numbers of the 
money that was issued by the Bolsheviks. and this money is looked 
on now as counterfeit, as spurious. The same must be done with the 
Bolsheviks now in Rnessia. All the money that is issued by them 
must not be taken by any banker in the world. That is the first prop 
that can be taken from them. 

Another one is paper. They are doing an excellent propaganda, 
and their propaganda is organized in a fine way. One hundred 
thousand pamphlets and leaflets perhaps are sent to the provinces to 
be distributed among the peasants and workmen, and doing their 
deadly work. But even before, the Russian*paper industry’ was not 
developed. and Russia bought a large quantity of paper from Finland 
and Sweden. Now, the Finnish and Swedish Governments and the 
Finnish and Swedish people are against bolshevism, but merchants are 
always merchants, and everywhere are merchants. They are selling 
paper to the Bolsheviks in Russia, and this paper is going for Bol- 
sheviki propaganda. I think that America is strong enough to nuke 
the Bolshevists do without this paper. I think that intervention 
along this line is feasible if this plan were adopted, but. unfor- 
tunately, for some reason this plan has not been followed, I am 
sorry to say. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. V. S. HURBAN. 


Col. Hurban is military attaché of the Czecho-Slovak Legation 
in Washington. 
~The witness was sworn by the chairman. 

Maj. Humes. Colonel, were you a part of the Czecho-Slovak army— 
with the Czecho-Slovak army—that. was in Siberia, in Russia? 

Col. Hursan. Yes; I was. 

Maj. Humes. During what period of time were you in Russia? 
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_ Col, Hursan. I have been in Russia since 1908. Since 1908 I have 
lived in Russia, and been with the general staff. I was an instructor 
of officers in the intelligence service. 

Senator Wotcorr. What is your nationality ? 

Col. Hursan. Slovak. 

Senator Wotcorr. Where were you born? 

Col. Hursan. In North Hungary—now the country of Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

Maj. Hewes. Will you just relate your observations and expevi- 
ences with the Bolshevik government when in Russia ? 

Col. Hursan. I know a good deal about the Bolsheviki. I saw 
how they started. I dealt with them because I have been a member 
of the Czecho-Slovak council, in the representative national council 
which was before we were recognized as a state. 

Senator Overman. Were you in the war between Germany and 
Russia ? 

Col. Hursay. As the war started I entered as a volunteer in the 
Russian army, and I was in the Russian army from the first of 
August, 1914, until the end of 1916, when I became one of the organi- 
zers of Czecho-Slovak Russia. Since then I have belonged to our 
Army. 

If on want to understand what happened in Russia, I think it is 
necessary to tell how it was possible, and I think the present situa- 
tion in Russia is absolutely natural and logical, growing out of the 
conditions that existed before the revolution. We are fighting with 
the Bolsheviki, but I can not blame them alone for the present situa- 
tion. The present situation has been absolutely prepared by the old 
Tsar régime. The people have been held by force in absolute dark- 
ness and ignorance. The governing classes have been degenerate, 
corrupt, and treacherous. The Russian people have suffered for four 
hundred, five hundred, a thousand years, have suffered always, in 
innocent suffering. They have been held by the old Russian Gov- 
ernment not as slaves but worse than slaves. I should say that to-day 
the 180,000,000 people can be terrorized by some people, but it is 
only because they are accustomed to being terrorized, because they 
have been terrorized during the hundreds and hundreds of years be- 
fore. 

The Russian people have absolutely no national feeling as we under- 
stand it. Nobody in Russia has it. Why? The Government, the rul- 
ing classes, have been the supporters of the Tsar’s régime. They have 
been demoralized, degenerated, autocratic, and corrupt, and every- 
thing they should not be. At this time they have no national feeling. 
The liberal classes rejected nationality. Under the Tsar’s régime only 
one part of the Russians used national feeling as a tool for propa- 
ganda, which has been the so-called Pan-Slavists, and perhaps you 
know the Pan-Slavists have been the most reactionary people. They 
dreamed about a big Slav state under the wide rule of the Tsar, a 
Tsar half divine and half human, who would rule all Russia and all 
the Slav people. This is the only class in Russia that has spoken 
about nationality. 

The liberalists must reject them because they saw that work was 
absolutely impossible, because they saw in Russia they could do 
nothing. Their work was to be on an international basis. The in- 
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telligent and honest people did not have this national feeling at all, 
and the largest class of people, the peasants, the ignorant people, did 
not know anything about national feeling. 

For example, it has been said that the war has been popular. It 
has been said that the Russian peasant hates the Germans, That is 
not the truth. Take a wounded and suffering soldier, and he gives 
him bread, and gives him tea, and treats him not with hate. The 
Russian peasant does not like the Germans, bue he dislikes them not 
because of the basis of national feeling but because of economic 
reasons, because the Russian peasant and worker knows that the 
German worker is much more clever than he is. There is a proverb 
in the Russian language that everything is invented by the Ger- 
mans. The Russians did not like the Germans as they went into 
the war, but they did not hate the Germans because of their nation- 
ality, because of the national feeling, since there was no national 
feeling. 

The Russian went into the war because he was told to go into the 
war, and he has heen accustomed through thousands of years to 
obey, to go into war and to fight. Nobody knew where they were 
going, and they have been going into the war because they have been 
obedient, and because it was against Germany, and because it was for 
economical reasons; but nobody can truthfully say that the war has 
been popular. It never has been popular in Russia as it has been in 
Germany, in France, in England, and last, as it has been in the 
United States. When the war started the Russian Government was 
pro-German, corrupt, and dishonest. 

Senator Srertinc. Do you mean to say that the government as a 
whole was corrupt and dishonest, or only a few men under the gov- 
ernment? Do you mean the Tsar himself was corrupt or that he 
was pro-German, for example? 

Col. Hursan. Jt is difficult to tell about him. I saw him many 
times and I heard him speak, and I thought he was mentally a 
feeble man. 

Senator Srertixe. I may not disagree with you in that. He was 
not a strong man. 

Col. Hursan. He has been nothing. 

Senator Woncort. His wife was, was she not? 

Col. Hursan. She was clever. 

Senator Woxcorr. She was German / 

Col. Hurpan. Yes. You have the testimony there of Mr. Krysb- 
tofovich that he wanted to establish a cotton factory there but that 
one of the ministry had some stock in a factory and that he could not 
get it done. Such things are absolutely true. I do not know how 
you translate this Russian word “ vziatka,” where you put the money 
in the hand and you get everything. ; 

Senator Worcorr. Call it & graft.” 

Col. Hursan. Yon have an expression like it? 

Senator Wotcorr. Graft. 

Col. Hurpan. It is such a common word; and if anybody takes 
money he is not considered a bad man. It is absolutely the natural 
thing there. 

Senator Overman. It was not considered dishonest to accept 2 
bribe? 
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_ Col. Hursan. It was not. I know thousands of men of high posi- 
tion and everybody knows that they do it. It is all right. Now, 
you have heard many times of Gen. Deniken. Now, he is the leader 
af the army in the provinces. Now, everybody knows that his in- 
tendant—— 

Senator Woxcorr. Quartermaster or commissary 4 

Maj. Humes. Supply department. 

Col. Hursan. Supply department, or intendant, it is called. It was 
known everywhere in ieee that his intendant took bribes. 

Senator Worcorr, | might say right here that I talked with the 
foreign sales agent of one of our large munitions concerns in this 
country, who dealt with all the foreign Governments, and he told 
me that he had not found a Russian official yet that did not have 
his hand behind his back. 

Col. Hursan. It is true. But Gen. Deniken said about this in- 
tendant that he knew that the intendant was stealing. He said, 
“ He steals, but my army will haye shoes and will have bread.” Those 
are the words of Gen. Deniken. 

When the war started'the government was pro-German, absolutely. 
Goy. Stiirmer and others were pro-German not because they would, 
perhaps, help Germany, but they knew with the help of the Germans 
they could keep their autocratic government in Russia. Everybody 
knows that the head of the Russian general staff was a traitor. The 
general staff knew, when we started the war in August, 1914. that 
they must prepare for the war, and when we went into Galicia we 
only had shells enough to last a month, and the second month of the 
war we had no shells. This was because of the ignorant Russian 
general staff, which were traitors. 

Senator. Srerrinc, Suppose the Russian army had been well sup- 
plied with munitions and arms and had not grown suspicious or 
corrupt, perhaps, on the part of some of the leaders—the prime 
minister, like Stiirmer; or the minister of the interior—would not 
the Russian soldiers have had considerable heart in the war and 
would they not have gone ahead and fought’ 

Col. Hursan. By the end of September, when we started toward 
Cracow, the whole of Galicia was in our hands. We sent the Aus- 
trian army back with one push. It was all that was necessary. If we 
had had then 500,000 shells we would have put Austria out of the 
war. Austria was ont absolutely, because, when we came to the 
neighborhood of Cracow, the Moravians and the Bohemians were 
waiting for us, and Austria would have been absolutely cut off. It 
would have been the absolute defeat of Austria. But we did not 
have those shells and we did not have the rifles. I saw the attack 
of a new regiment of 15,000 men that: came up and did not have a 
rifle, and they went into the attack with sticks. The Russian soldier 
is, perhaps, the tallest soldier in history. They went to the attack 
with sticks and took the position, and they were told that they could 
find their rifles on the field. They took the position and they 
captured prisoners. If material had been furnished and they could 
have been led by honest men and not by traitors or ignorant men, 
the war would have ended, if not in 1914, in 1915, surely. 

Senator Overman. Do you know the Grand Duke? 

Col. Hursan. Yes; I know him. 
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Senator Overman. He was not an ignorant man? 

Col. Hursay. I do not believe in hin. 

Senator Worcorr. What do you mean by that? 

Col. Hursan. I do not believe in his ability. He was at that time 
like the rest. 

Senator Woxcorr. Like the rest? 

Col. Hursan. It is impossible to be a man who was educated and 
lived the life under the circumstances that he did and be honest. 
He can not be, under such circumstances—having been educated in 
the Russian court. Everybody said “ Nicholas is honest.” But that 
was impossible. No one in the country believes he is an honest man, 
and nobody thought he was a traitor, but he has been at the head of 
the genera] staff. That proves that he was a man of no ability. I 
do not believe in him. Nicholas said in the beginning to the Poles 
that they would get their autonomy. The Germans entered the Polish 
Provinces of Russian Poland, but when the military situation got 
better, nobody spoke about autonomy for the Poles. It proves that 
he does not keep his promises. 

I must say that. to understand what is happening to-day in Rus- 
sia, we must not think of anarchy as starting with the Bolsheviki 
or with the overthrow of the Kerensky government. I believe 
anarchy started on the 27th of March, 1917, when the Tsar was 
overthrown. I will explain my idea. All the Jaws. all the rules in 
Russia have been passed, not for the people, but they canie from the 
head—passed by the Tsar. The Russian ignorant peasant never 
understands a rule, that the rule is necessary to be made for himself; 
but, on the other hand, he understands the rule is a law because the 
boss needs it—the Tsar. 

The psychology of understanding and following a law has been not 
social, I should say, but it has come from above. The authority was 
personified by the Tsar, as being very near to God. All the Russian 
officials under the Tsar’s régime were demoralized. A Russian of- 
ficial never thought of doing his duty toward the people, but his 
duty was toward his next boss; and so he never served the people, but 
he served first the next boss, and so on up to the Tsar. When the 
overthrow of the Tsar came, then the basis of following the laws 
was lost to the peasant in his own mind. He had been obeying the 
Tsar, and as there was no longer any Tsar, though the provisional 
government ran only a very short time, yet by force of gravity and 
custom the peasant continued along in the same way: but the force 
of gravity grew less and less until complete anarchy took possession 
of the Russian peasant. He had no moral basis for himself. He 
had lost it; it had been taken away. So I say he had anarchy in his 
mind, and that anarchy had been caused 50 per cent by the old Tsar 
régime and 25 per cent by the Kerensky government. 

Senator Sterimnc. What is the last statement? 

Col. Hurpan. If we are to decide who is responsible for the present 
anarchial condition. T should say that 50 per cent should be blamed on 
the old régime, 25 per cent on Kerensky, and 25 per cent on the Bol- 
shevik government. 

Senator Srerrinc. Why is it due to the Kerensky government! 

Senator Woxcorr. Let us see if I understand what you are getting 
at. Ithink I catch your point. Is it this way? The Russian people, 
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the great mass of the people, do not recognize obedience to law in the 
sense that we Americans do. They only knew obedience to men, 
which obedience they gave because of the Tsar’s claim to divine right, 
and which obedience they also gave because of fear. They obeyed 
their rulers, the people did, and they thought of laws only in the 
sense that they were rules put down on the people by the rulers? 

Col, Hurpan. Yes. 

Senator Woxncorr. Now, when in March the rulers were over- 
thrown, the Russian people lost all their ties of authority. They 
were not devoted to law. They had been only deyoted to the rulers. 
and the rul'rs were gone. For a little while the Russian people be- 
haved themselves by the impetus of past custom, but within a short 
time that impetns was lost and the people just were left withont 
any authority that they recognized, so that there was anarchy in 
their nrinds. And hence when that anarcliy grew and grew, and got 
more, yon trace it back and say that it started from Kerensky’s gov- 
ernment which had created an anarvhy of mind, so to speak. Have 
T expressed your point right’ 

Col. Hursan. Yes; perhaps you can make me understand. The 
rulers who came after the Tsar, the honest men in Russia who came 
out, ought to have known the mind of the Russian people, but they 
did not. T did not know Milinkoy nor Rodzianko. Miliukov was one 
of the most able men that Russia had. He would have stopped the 
Russian anarchy by giving them the Dardanelles, and he proclaimed 
that the Dardanelles were Russian. It was the most foolish thing 
that he did, because the Russian peasant had been told that this was 
not a war of annexation, that he would only have peace. and he did 
not understand why the Dardanelles were for him. They did not 
have a national feeling. 

Senator Srertine. While Miliukov may have made that mistake, 
was he not regarded as an honest and patriotic.man, devoted to the 
interests of the Russian people? 

Col. Hurray. Yes. I can explain again psychologically, if you will- 
his failure. Even if yon are an honest and able man, if you are 
accustomed from your very youth to work only to destroy, it is very 
difficult for you if yon are one day placed in a position to construct. 
Milinkoy and all his followers from their very youth never did any 
constructive work, because it was not possible. They only did de- 
structive work. All their strength had gone into the work of destroy- 
ing the then rulers in Russ Now those rulers are gone, and they 
are not able to construct a new government for the people. Russix 
is many times bigger than the United States, and it is very difficult 
to expect from them that they do it. That is the reason why the 
revolution has brought no one big man. There was one in the first 
revolution that bid fair to become a man of some importance, but he 
was killed by the Bolsheviki in Petrograd while T was there. Many 
thought that Kerensky was the man. 

Personally I did not like Trotsky, and I disliked Kerensky twice as 
much, T will tell yon why. It was not his fault. Kerensky was a 
very able lawyer, and he fonght on the side of the people against this 
destructive work. The Russian revolutionary liberals always worked 
with the people only in their minds. They thought they had actual 
power, but they had no real power in this provisional govern- 
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ment. it was only imaginary: and they started to give to these 
ignorant people radical ideas which the Russian ignorant man never 
could understand. 

Senator Stertixe. They were too liberal, in other words? 

Col. Hern: Kerensky, us the revolution started, as everybody 
knew. was the extreme left member in the provisional government. 

Senator Srertine, And that means radical socialist ? 

Col. Hursan. He had been of the party of the social revolutionists, 

Senator Sreruine. And a radical? 

Col. Hursan. He had been of the radical wing. His paper, “ Del 
Naroda,” that he started. I remember it very well, and got the first 
number. The bovs cried, “‘Del Naroda,’ the paper of * Kerensky.” 
¥ began to read, and immediately I thonght. I began ‘to hate 
Kerensky. I think from the first day I saw him i in the Duma. All his 
life he had been a lawyer, but as he appeared in the Duma he wore a 
working blouse. That means that he is an actor. I saw him in his 
working blouse. Though he worked for the people as a lawyer and 
became their minister, yet in order to show his democracy he ware a 
working blouse. Since that time I have seen his pictures and he is a 
very dangerous actor. He proved it by his lack of ability. I ean 
tell you his attitude toward us. The old régime was against us. 

Senator Woxcorr. What do you mean by “us”: the Czecho- 
Slovaks? 

Col. Hvrsan. Against the Czecho-Slovaks, because since 1914, when 
we entered into the Russian Army as volunteer soldiers, our boys 
began to escape from the Austrian Army, and we organized our 
units to fight against Anstria and Germany. Kerensky knew that we 
were absolutely against Austria-Hungary, though he would not per- 
mit us absolutely to form an army, because we had been the biggest 
enemy against Austria-Hungary, because we never compromised with 
Austria -Hungary. In our proclamation i in the beginning of 1915 our 
people declared that we would never make compromises with Austria- 
Hungary, and if the allies should make peace with Austria-Hungary, 
we wonld start a new war again within 10 years. 

The old Tsar regiment was organized as the revolution started. 
and Miliukoy, who was our big ‘friend, was foreign minister and 
promptly he recognized the government of the “Czecho-Slovaks. 
and we started to form one brigade. At that time we were on the 
Russian front, under Russian uniform. As the revolution started. 
Miliukoy recognized our government and allowed us to form an 
army. We started i in, and if we had gone along as we started, by May 
or June, 1917, we would have had 15 50,000 volunteers. But tnfor- 
tunately Kerensky came in and stopped the formation of our army. 
We went to him and asked him why it was, and he said that onr 
army was formed on a nationalistic basis; that we were Chauvinists 
and our army was on a national basis. which was natural. we 
having been oppressed as a nation, but we could not declare war 
and form an army asa nation. He could not understand, becan-e 
he was so naive in his views. Still he spoke about internationalixm 
and such stuff. But he tried to stop our forming an army as large as 
we wanted. It was more or less anarchy, but we did it. He forbade 
us, but we did it, arid we succeeded in forming an army of about 
50,000 men. It was not allowed, but we did it, because it was an- 
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nounced in Russia that we could succeed. Kerensky saw in May that 
he had made a mistake, as the army was gone, and he began to talk 
about nationalism. He came to the soldiers and began to appeal to 
their national feelings. He was much uglier than before, because he 
denied—and he should know—that these people had any national 
feeling. But now he began to talk about national feeling, and wanted 
be people to go against Germany, and the people did not understand 
‘im. 

Senator Srertine. He had been preaching internationalism ? 

Col. Hursan. Yes. And after a while he started his first drive, 
and we helped him because we thought we would have an occasion to 
show ourselves to the world, and when he started his big offensive, as 
you perhaps know, only our brigade went into the offensive, and 
our brigade alone had a big victory, although we were surrounded 
because all the Russian soldiers fled away. Afterwards Kerensky 
came to us and talked to us because we fought and did such big things, 
and now he began to understand what national feeling meant. 

Kerensky’s attitude in the beginning was that 99 per cent of the 
Bolsheviki were German agents, but that was only in the first month. 
Then Kerensky spoke and said that they could be conquered by force 
of arms, etc., because they were men, all of them. In June we knew 
more about them, and knew that all the Bolsheviki were not Ger- 
man agents. You have heard Mr. Kryshtofovich say that they were 
not all German agents. It was not true. They were real Bolsheviki, 
and they believed that Bolshevism would bring happiness and would 
bring peace. But Mr. Kerensky comes and he says that the Bol- 
sheviki are German agents. It was not true, and every Russian 
workman knew they were not German agents. 

Senator Woxcorr. It was true for about a month? 

Col. Hurpan. It was true in the beginning. 

Senator Woxcorr. But when Kerensky said the Bolsheviki were 
all German agents, it was not true then? 

Col. Hursan. It had been true all over the country, but it was no 
more. 

Senator Woxcorr. It had gone all through the Russian people, 
then ? 

Col. Hurnan. Yes; and the Russian people really believed in the 
ideas of the Bolsheviki. I talked with them. I have been many 
times in the soviets, and I spoke with these people, and I know how 
real it hag been and how their minds and souls have been in it. This 
time there was no longer a possibility of fighting against the Bolshe- 
viki as German agents, because it was not true. 

Senator Srertanc. What do you know about Kerensky’s ideas in 
regard to disciple in the army, and his relaxation of discipline, and 
what effect it had on the Russian army? 

Col. Hursan. I can not blame Kerensky entirely, because the dis- 
cipline was gone. I can not blame him, because, as I told you, the 
Russian soldier had always been obedient. He did not know why, 
but he knew he musé be obedient. Now he was told. “ We are all 
alike, everybody.” and therefore that was the end of all discipline. 

Senator Overman. He owed allegiance to nobody? 

Col. Hursan. The soldier did not understand. He had been sub- 
ject to the high command, and that had been overthrown, and now 
the soldier began not to believe anybody. 
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Senator Srertinc. Did Kerensky issue some order that the enlisted 
nian should pay no particular respect to his superior officer? 

Col. Hursan. No; it is not Kerensky; no. He can not be blamed, 
That was the situation on the second day of the revolution, as the 
Petrograd soviet formed. because on the 26th of February, as the 
riots occurred, and on the 27th of February. nobody would believe 
that the revolution would be, and those liberal people who were in the 
Duma were surprised, themselves. Nobody believed in it. I have 
been in Petrograd and watched the streets, and I have been in the 
Duma, and nobody believed it was true. The revolutionary workers 
organized a soviet of soldiers and workers the first day, absolutely. 
The Dunia did not know what to do. The workers on the second day 
issued an order, order No. 1. This was the work of German agents, 
I believe. this order No. 1. and there were some people with ideas. 
too, who did not believe in it. It was afterwards explained. Ker- 
ensky can not be blamed for it—for the nonsense of the order No. 1 
which was issned by the Petrograd soviet—and it was had for 
the discipline of the old régime. 

Under such circumstances he was absolutely preparing the activa 
for the Bolsheviki. Now, I will say something about that. You 
know what is the idea of Bolshevism. J] do not think I need to ex- 
plain that. In other words, while in former times the proletariat 
had been oppressed by the capitalistic class, it is now vice versa, and 
the capitalists are now oppressed by the proletariats. It is absolutely 
the same. 

Senator Overman. The bottom rail is now on top? 

Col. Hurnan, It is absolutely the same thing. As the Bolshevists 
started their action in Petrograd I was in Petrograd, and I have been 
over the streets and T have talked with them. and I saw those agents. 
and Y have many proofs that the Bolshevists who first came to Russia 
were German agents. Is Lenine a German agent. and are Trotsky 
and these different people? This question can be answered from 
absolutely different points of view. From our point of view I can 
tell you he isa German agent, but from his point of View he will tell 
you he is absolutely not. He is, from his point. of view, absolutely 
honest. 

I do not think Lenine will deny that he got German money. He 
got it and came through Germany: but it is very interesting that he 
denied it afterwards. There is no doubt that he came because they 
helped him. If anybody gives him money, he takes the money to 
realize his own ideas. T have heard Lenine talk many times, and I 
think he is a foolish man—a fool. How is he a foolish man? He 
does not believe in facts. After the treaty of Brest-Litovsk was in- 
terpreted, Trotsky refused to sign the treaty, and said, “ We will not 
fight.” He said, “TI can not sign this horrible peace. but we will 
demobilize “; and the Germans took the Russian front. Then Lenine 
said that everybody was on the front, and there was a very big 
danger that we would be surrounded. Lenine told our representa- 
tives that the German soldiers who were advincing were German 
White Guards; that the Germans had formed a special army of the 
bourgeois, which was coming to Russia. He said they were not the 
German socialists becanse they were starting a revolution, but they 
were forming a special army of White Guards—a bourgeois army. 
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a German bourgeois army with only the bourgeois class in it—and 
they were advancing on Russia, and that no workmen and no peas- 
ants were in this army. 

We gave them proof, because we dealt with the Bolsheviki from the 
beginning. We have been with them absolutely neutral, and we 
saw them and gave them proof. We had many prisoners, and we 
showed them these people. “No,” they said, “they are bourgeoisie. 

Such, I think, is Lenine; all his life a man that has worked only 
destructively, who has worked on his table in Switzerland, in our 
country, and in Prague, and I do not know where. His ego is such 
that he absolutely goes contrary to the facts. 

Why should such a man as Lenine exist, or why should such a mar 
ag Stiirmer exist, who believes in a tyranny of some classes of the 
people, and they, too, educated men? If they should not exist, one 
might say, Why should Lenine, who believes the contrary, exist? He 
is not necessarily a traitor or a German agent. Really he has been 
a German agent, de facto; but if he got help from the Germans, if 
he betrayed us on the order of the Germans, he did not do it because 
he wanted to help the Germans; he did it beecanse he thought it would 
help to bring through his idea. You could not make Lenine believe 
that the allied army crushed Germany or that the Kaiser is gone 
because the German Army is crushed. He thinks it was his propa- 
ganda that caused it. 

Senator Wotcorr. That is what Mr. Albert Rhys Williams, who 
was the head of the Bolshevik propaganda in Russia, says. He 
says that the Bolsheviki of Rnssia caused Germany to be beaten. 

Col. Hursan. I can not tell you, because as we retreated from 
Courland we ‘were surrounded by the Germans, and we had a very 
difficult withdrawal from Ukrainia. We had a big: battle, and we 
beat the Germans there very badly, and got some prisoners, and we 
sent them to Moscow as examples of those White Guards, and they 
were all workers and socialists. and they had come into Russia. But 
you could never make Lenine believe it. 

Senator Overman. He believes he ended the war, does he not? 

Col. Hursan. He believes he brought about the restoration of 

ace; and you could never make him believe that only victory made 
it possible, and that Wilhelm Jost his throne only because he was 
beaten. 

Lean not explain Trotsky like Lenine. Trotsky is much more ofa 
real man. Trotsky is satanic. 

Senator Woxcorr. In other words, he is a devil? 

Col. Hrornan. Yes; if you please. I can not explain myself. I 
have heard him speak many times, and I am of the belief that he is 
acting—J can not explain—because he is a very real thinking man. 
He does not believe in what he writes. I always-had the impression 
that Lenine really believes what he says; but Trotsky, never. He 
does not believe what he says, _ 

I can give yon an example, to illustrate. It was the first attempt 
to overthrow the provisional government. As you know. the main 
foree of the Bolsheviks in the beginning were the sailors at Kron- 
stadt, and I think it was the 1st of July, 1917, or the 3d—I do not 
remember exactly now, as I have not got those dates right here— 
but the sailors from Kronstadt came to Petrograd, and they were 
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then a force of 10,000 men, armed from their heads to their feet, and 
they came on battleships and transports to Petrograd and they al] 
disembarked and went to the Duma. IT was interested to see them, and 
as they marched through the street in Petrograd I went out to see 
them, as I wanted to see them march and to foals at them. All of a 
sudden something happened, like it always does in Russia—somebody 
shoots a shot and is poe. It was more or less an everyday occurrence 
in Petrograd, and if somebody shot, nobody paid any attention, The 
shooting came from near the houses, you know, and the bullets struck 
the wall and ricocheted, and it looked like the shooting came from 
‘there. They had these smokeless powder cartridges. Then everybody 
began shooting. In less than 15 seconds no one was on the street. 
I found myself alone on the corner, because they were shooting from 
everywhere; they shoot, they shoot, and they shoot, in the windows 
of the shops and everywhere, and the whole army of 10,000 men 
escaped. 

Senator Woxcorr. You mean the sailors ran? 

Col. Hurzan. The sailors ran, but I stayed on the corner of the 
street with one older man and a boy, and he used a very nasty, bad 
Russian word about them because they all escaped in the houses, and 
began to loot, and after two or three hours they came out of the 
houses and this disorderly crowd came before the Duma. Everybody 
in Petrograd knew what had happened’ with the heroes of Kronstadt 
who now came out, and naturally Trotsky knew it, too. Trotsky 
came out on the balcony, and I was there because I was anxious to 
know and to see these people, and he says, “ This is the beautifulness 
and proudness of the Russian revolution.” Those were his words. 
Excuse me, but how can I believe him? He is clever enough, but 
how can I believe him? Afterwards in his dealings with us he tried 
to explain, but he will have to explain to me many times. 

Perhaps I choose a very diffienlt question when I speak of the rile 
of the Jews in the Russian revolution, but I think something has been 
told which is not quite true and not just. The Jews in Russia have 
not been treated like human beings. Whenever a Russian spoke to a 
Jew he always addressed him by the use of some insulting epithet 
which I can not translate into English because I do not know the 
words, and they have always been treated in such a manner by the old 
Russians, and all the people have been allowed to treat them in that 
way. and they have really always felt themselves between two enemies 
threatening to kill them; but you know the Jewish people are a very 
energetic people, and are not so ignorant as the lower classes of the 
Russians. Now, is it not absolutely natural that now that the revolu- 
tion is over and everybody is alike, everybody is free, the Russian 
pace who has been looking on, as the Jew, and especially the 

ussian Jew, who has been working under a very difficult task, 
should have gone forward. It is natura] that everywhere he should 
have had enough of the ignorance of most of these incapable 
Russians. 

It is also logical that the morals of the officials should be corrupt. 
T can not deny it, because it is a fact. and it is useless to deny it, that 
in the soviets from the beginning there have been a very large per- 
centage of Jews. It can not be denied. I can explain myself. We 
should not blame them, because it is just their revenge. It is a 
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human thing. He who does not believe in revenge is an idealist. 
Revenge is an absolute human feeling. And I think many of the 
men who have been in the Russian revolution are men of feeling, too. 
It is only natural. I can not blame them. But the Russian Jews 
generally, who number 8,000,000, are suffering as the Russian people 
are suffering. They are against the Bolshevists, the workingmen. 
The masses of the Jews who live in Poland are against the sovicts of 
the Bolsheviks, just like the Russian people, and yet they have been 
blamed. That is why I question it. 

So, as to the success of Trotsky, I can only explain, under such 
conditions, that it is nice to work for Trotsky. We must not look 
at this from one side. Is it not worth while to throw away principles 
and be satanic? It is a great thing. and he will be a man who has 
accomplished a career. Is it not worth while to deny all moral 
principles for such a thing? Every man is something of an actor, 
and he is an actor, and it must seem quite nice to him to go from 
the bottom to be, as he is to-day, the director of the whole of Russia. 
Is it not nice to kill and to do everything? Trotsky, perhaps, took 
money from Germany, but Trotsky will deny it. Lenine would not 
deny it. Miliukov proved that he got $10,000 from some Germans 
while he was in America. Miliukov had the proof, but he denied it. 
Trotsky did, although Milinkov had the proof. 

Senator Overman. It was charged that Trotsky got $10,000 here. 

Col. Hursan. I do not remember how much it was, but I know 
it was a question between him and Milinkoy. 

Senator Overman. Miliukov proved it, did he? 

Col. Hurpan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. Do you know where he got it from? 

Col. Hursan. I remember it was $10,000; but it is no matter. 

I will speak about their starting the propaganda. The German 
Government knew Russia better than anybody, and they knew that 
with the-help of those people they could destroy the Russian army. 

(At 5.45 o’clock p. m. the subcommittee adjourned until to-morrow. 
Wednesday, February 19, 1919, at 10.80 o’clock a. m.) 
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Unsrrep Strares Sexate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE CoMMITI¥E ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., in room 226, Senate 
Office Building, Senator Lee 8. Overman presiding. : 
Present: Senators Overman (chairman). Wolcott, Nelson. and 
Sterling. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. V. 8S. HURBAN—Resumed. 


Senator Overman. Colonel. vou had just arrived at the statement 
about the Bolsheviki, I believe. You may proceed. now. 

Col. Hvrpay. Yesterday I tried to explain what had been before 
the big Russian revolution. All was well prepared for the anarchy * 
which is to-day in Russia. I would explain that the Bolsheviks alone, 
as they are, could not be the cause of this anarchy. Bolshevism 
is, as T see it, an absolutely natural social busin A good, honest 
government in a state has in it the gernis of this disease also; but 
if it is a government that has been honestly democratic, it goes 
through shght influences only. On the other hand, a dishonest 
government, an autocratic government, must suecumb. So sue- 
cumbed Russia; and, as you see, is succumbing, partly only, Germany. 

Senator Nerson. What you mean is that where they get this Bol- 
shevik germ and have lived under a bad government like that of 
Russia under the Czar, it takes them longer to get over the disease 
than when they are under a milder form of government? 

Col. Hurnan. Yes: that is what I mean. These germs are every- 
where. The germs are in every state, and it is an absolutely natural 
occurrence; because everybody who is not content does not know 
why he is not content. He has not natural possibility to get money, 
or he is unable to get money, and he is discontented. He tries to help 
himself, and if he can not get it the honest way he tries to make it 
otherwise. 5 
. Senator Srertinc. What do.you think the leaders of the Duma, or 
through the Constituent Assembly, might have been able to ac- 
complish if it had not been for Kerensky and the Bolshevik element 
that followed? 

Col. Hursan.I did not understand one word, then, Senator. 

Senator Stertine. Do you not think that the leaders of the Duma 
would have been able to work out, through the Constituent Assembly, 
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a_ good, democratic government if they had been let alone: if 
Kerensky had not come in. or the Bolsheviki later! 

Col. Heras. It is very hard to answer such a question because, 
as I know the Russian people—and I have been 10 years in Russia 
and I know the Russian people—as I believe, it was in an anarchistie 
state of mind since the first day of the revolution, and the honest 
and the liberal leaders of the Duma, and otherwise, they have heen 
not prepared for this work. 

Senator Sreruinc. I know. but now if the extremists had not got 
in their work, do you not think that a democratic form of government 
would have been worked ont through the Constituent Assembly? 

Col. Hrrpan. Oh. yes: that is true. It is absolutely tine, and there 
would not have been such a disorganization as there has been. If you 
could see the Russian people—the Russians have been drunken with 
the ideas of the Bolsheviks. They were a drunken people. If vou 
could see them you wonld Jook on this not as merely the work of 
agents, but in the start it was absolutely natural. J can not deny the 
possibility of some people having their ends—to oppress. It is a very 
human thing. Why should only the upper classes oppress, as they 
knew before? Why should not the lower classes oppress? And such 
a thing is absolutely undemocratic—that idea of democracy has 
nothing to do here—because the Bolshevik doctrine has absolutely 
nothing to do with justice, has absolutely nothing to do with honesty, 
and has absolutely nothing to do with culture or with progress. It 
has absolutely nothing in common with those things: and anybody 
who says otherwise—who has been in Russia and who says other- 
wise—is blind, stupid, or dishonest and a liar. 

I told about my experiences, first directly abont the Bolsheviki, 
what I saw first, and in Petrograd, as they began the action, until 
afterwards there came the official connection with them and I dealt 
with them, and as they betrayed us: I told yesterday about the Bol- 
shevik German agents; I told about the leaders; I told about Lenine 
and Trotsky and others. 

But, as the revolution started, there came to Russia many, many 
agitators. I speak now about the first week or the first month. I 
believe that I am telling the truth, and I want to tel] the truth. I 
believe 99 per cent of the Bolshevik agitators in the beginning were 
paid German agents. I can illustrate how it was. There was the 
system of meetings; after the revolution came the meetings. on the 
street, everywhere: everywhere meetings. There would be standing 
on the street three or four talking, or perhaps there may have heen 
200 of them. and one of these men began to talk. and he agitated 
the question about all power to the soviets: peace, bread, etc. No- 
body told the people, but it was demagogy—speeches. I listened to 
these people many times and I could find only one man who was @ 
Rngsian and who believed in these things, who did this. All the 
other men who spoke had been prisoners of war, Germans and Aus- 
trians who had learned some Russian; Finns, Swedes, and different 
people that the Germans sent. They knew how the Russian people 
were sentimental, and how they had been drunken about this idea 
of liberty, freedom. and law. They believed it. : 

Once there was a big meeting on the street. and I was going by 
and I listened to these men. 

Senator Overman, Very few of them are Russians? 
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Col. Hurnan. No; these people were Russian soldiers and sailors. 

Senator Overman. T mean the people who were talking to these 
Russians? 

Col. Hursan. Yes. The first word that I heard I knew he was not 
a Russian who was speaking. I speak German, too, and I heard 
the Germans talking. I know their accent. If somebody talks Rus- 
sin—an Englishman, a German, or a Frenchman—I know him, be- 
cause I know them; 1 know their languages. I immediately saw that 
it was a German speaking, and he was speaking against the war, 
against the provisional government; he was saying that the army 
should be demobilized, and that there should be peace, peace, peace. 
Generally, I was a very patient listener, and I did not mix up, but 
this time I was excited, and I asked him, “ Who are yon, that you 
advocate so for these people? Who are you; what nationality are 
you? Where are you coming from, and what from?” The answer 
that I got, not from him, will show you how it is possible that such 
a big trouble came in Russia. I was stopped in my questioning by the 
Russians—the real Russians. They attacked me and asked me. 
“What do you speak abont the nation for? It is nothing who he 
is, what he is, or from where he comes. The difference is what he 
says.” I was stopped. and I had to go away, becanse they said “ There 
is nothing in nationality.” They believed it: and he laughed at me; 
‘and I had to go. If I had told them, “ Listen, it is a German! He 
advocates his cause; he does not advocate your cause,” they would 
say, “No, no; no nationality. We are all brothers. We must make 
peace.” : 

Under such circumstances was started the action. Who supported, 
in the first start of the revolution, the Bolsheviks? They were abused 
by demagogues. Trotsky was not there in the beginning, but 
there were those other people; and there were German agents, and 
those who are all agents, all the policemen and all these people who 
had been employed by the provisional government: because the 
police and the gendarmes, they had been abolished. and they went to 
the Bolsheviks and they began to agree with the Bolsheviks. I knew 
a policeman—I can not say a friend of mine, but an officer whom T 
Imew—and I talked to him. In about the second or the third month 
after the revolution I met him in one of the Bolshevik organizations. 
I asked him. “Listen, you do not mean to say that yon have had 
this quick turning of your mind, and everything?” He looked at 
me, and he said, “ What could I do? T must live.” On that the 
supporters of the Bolsheviks in the beginning were of these two ele- 
ments from the old régime, You would find evervbody there. All 
these spies. if I can use this word, the high-cnltured spy system of 
the old régime—because if anything was high, absolutely, it was the 
spy system in Russia, the interior spy system—all these people have 
gone to the Bolsheviks. I am talking about the first month and the 
second month. These ideas must make drunk. not those who were 
ignorant, but a very good hearted and sentimental people like the 
Russians. It made them drunk; and really, im July, all the workers 
and all the soldiers, a big per cent of them, were Bolsheviks. They 
thought that they were. It was not based deep in conscience, but a 
Russian man, an average Russian peasant worker, understands lib- 
erty, I should say, “ zoologically,” if I can use that word. To illus- 
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trate, many times I talked to such a soldier, and I saw how he under. 
stood it. It was, “ What is thine is mine, and what is mine, you 
nave nothing to do with it.” That is first. Second, the Russian 
peasant is a proprietor, a first-class proprietor. He wants his own 
soil. He wants to be the owner; that is, the first-class owner. 

Senator Srertine. The proprietor, you mean? 

Col. Hurpan. Yes, sir; he wants to be the owner. He wants to 
own in that sense, as we understand it. 

Senator Nersoy. He is land hungry’ 

Col. Hursan. Yes; the fact is that he has been land hungry; and 
they commenced to give him soil, and in this matter I must say not 
only how it has been done all the time, not only the Bolsheviki are 
guilty, but the provisional government and all the social parties es- 
pecially, are ahead of everyone, because no one told to the people the 
fact that liberty brings a burden, and he who will be free, he must 
work. Nobody told the Russian people, the Russian workers or the 
Russian peasants, * You are free, but you have some duties, You 
must work.” All the time there was not work. No one worked; not 
under the provisional government, not under the Bolsheviki; but 
they spoke, and the Bolsheviki were more demagogie about. the 
rights; and the Russian is an ignorant man, he understands about 
the rights, that it is that he can do what he wants, and that is the 
liberty. You have joked. many time, about how they say “ Now is 
freedom.” 

Senator Netsox. Were you in Russia during the revolution of 
March, 1917? 

Col. Hursay. Yes; I was in Petrograd. 

Senator Nexrson. You were in Petrograd? 

Col. Hurpayn. Yes. 

Senator Netson. You are a Czecho-Slovak? 

Col. Hurpan. Yes. 

Senator Netson. How came you to be there? How came you to 
go there? Were you a prisoner of war? 

Col. Horgan. No: but I was, before the war started, in Russia, 
and in the Russian Army as a volunteer. 

Senator Nezsox. You served in the Russian Army? 

Col. Hursan. Yes. I served in the Russian Army. 

Senator Nexson. And you were stationed with the army, in Petro- 
grad? 
” Col. Hoxs No: when the revolution started I was a member of 
our provisional government of the Czecho-Slovak National Coun- 
cil, of the Russian branch of the Czecho-Slovak National Council. 

Senator Nexson. You fought in the Russian Army ? : 

Col. Hurpan, Yes. 

Senator Overman. Were you wounded? 

Col. Hursay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. How many times? 

Senator Nezson. Did you go into the provisional council, you 
say? 

‘Col. Hursax. No; we had our own organization. 

Senator Nexson. In the army? a 

Col. Hurwax. No; we formed, in Russia, from the provisional 
army: 
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Senator Netson. No; I am coming to the army. You were with 
the Russian Army ? 

Col. Hursan. Yes. 

os aa Nexson. Where were you stationed when you were in the 
army 

Col. Hursan. I have been on the front all the time. 

Senator Nerson. When did you leave the army? 

Col. Hursan. I began to work about the organization of our army 
in the end of 1916. 

Senator Netson. No; when did you quit the army? When did 
you leave; when did you quit the front? 

Col. Hursan. Since 1916 I have been in Petrograd. 

Senator Netson. How came you to be in Petrograd at that time? 
Was your detachment or regiment sent there? 

Col. Hursan. No; f have been sent to work, to Petrograd. 

Senator Netson. Who sent you? 

Col. Hursay. From the Russian command. 

Senator Nrtson. What were you to do at Petrograd? 

Senator Overman. What were you engaged in? 

Senator Netson. What did they send you to Petrograd for? 

Col. Hcrnan. About the organization of the Czecho-Slovak Army. 
Pec Netson. About the organization of the Czecho-Slovak 

rmy? 

Col. Hursan. Yes. : 

Senator Nerson. Were there any Czecho-Slovaks at Petrograd at 
that time? 

Col. Hurpan. We have been there; we have been on paper; we had 
our organization—political organization—there. 

Senator Nezson. Oh, you had, in Petrograd? 

Col. Hurpan. Yes; and we tried to form our army under the old 
régime, but the old régime was against us, and we participated in 
the fighting with the old régime to bring through our army. 

Senator Nerson. Then you went there to help organize the Czecho- 
Slovaks who were in Petrograd, who had been there before the war, 
and you started to do that? 

Col. Hursan. No, no; that is not so. 

Senator Netson. I understood you to say that there was an asso- 
ciation of Czecho-Slovaks. 

Col. Hvrvan. Our people were all through Russia. 

Senator Netson. No; come down to Petrograd. Was there any 
organization there? 

Col. Hurpax. Yes; but they had been all over. That had been the 
center. : 

Senator Neztson. There was no organization? 

Senator Worcorr. May I ask a question there? 

Senator Netson. Yes; certainly. 

Senator Woxcorr. When did the Czecho-Slovak people set them- 
selves up as a Republic? 

Col. Hursan. The Czecho-Slovak people declared war in manifests 
ven out in August, 1915. We ormally declared war against 
ustro-Hungary and Germany. 

Senator Worcorr. August 4, 1914? 

Col. Hursan. In 1915. 
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Pras Newson, When did you leave the front and go to Petro. 
grad? 

Col. Hurpan. It was in 1916. 

Senator Nerson. How long did you stay in Petrograd? 

Col. Hursan. I have been in Petrograd since 1916, and until—po: 
I have been going from Petrograd to see our army and to the front. 
but T have been in Petrograd from March 1, 1918. 

Senator Nexson, 1917? 

Senator Overman. 1918, he said. 

Col. Hursay. 1918. T have been six months in hospital. 

Senator Nerson. During all that time? 

Col. Hursan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srertinc. Did you belong to a Czecho-Slovak organiza- 
tion while in the Russian Army? 

Col. Hursax. Oh, no. While I was in the Russian Army I was 
in the Russian Army absolutely as a Russian volunteer. 

Senator Sreriinc. I did not know but what you had a regiment of 
Czecho-Slovaks with the Russian Army. 

Col. Hursan. Yes. 5 

Senator Srertinc. To which you belonged; is that right? 

Senator Overman. You stated yesterday that you had 50,000, and 
you wanted 100,000. 

Col. Hursan. It was our own army. We had afterwards our own 
army. é 

Senator Nerson. But the Czecho-Slovak forces did not go to Pet- 
rograd, nor they did not go to Moscow. 

Col. Hursay. Why—— 

Senator Nerson. The Czecho-Slovaks did not go to Petrograd or 
even to Moscow? 

Col. Hursan. No. 

Senator Netson. They were in Siberia. 

Col. Hursay. No; we have not been. We have been on the front. 

Senator Nerson. The Czecho-Slovaks were in Siberia. 

Col. Hurray. No; it is not so, 

Senator Woxcorr. He is referring to Czecho-Slovaks who went out 
of Austria—left Austria—and went into Russia and joined the Rus- 
sian forces. 

Col. Hurean. On the front. 

Senator Wotcorr. You were born in Hungary? 

Col. Hursan. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. He was born in Hungary, and when the war 
broke out he went into Russia and volunteered in the Russian Army. 

Col. Hurpan. Yes. : F 

Senator Woxcorr. A great many other Czecho-Slovaks did that 
too, did they not? ss 

Col. Hourpan. Yes; and then we started our trip from the Russian 
front, where we fought with the Germans; we started our trip 
through Russia—to France through Siberia. That is the reason we 
were in Siberia. 

Senator Worcorr. After the war started a great many Czecho- 
Slovaks deserted the Austrian Army and surrendered? 

Col. Hurzay. Yes. ~ 

Senator Wotcorr. And you took them into the Russian Army and 
organized a brigade, did you not? 
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Col. Hursan. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. And you fought with them as a brigade of 
Czecho-Slovaks under the Russian command? 

Col. Hursan. Yes. 

Senator Worcorr. And you were with that brigade? 

Col. Hursax. No; I was not with this brigade, because I had been 
detached to Brussiloff’s staff. I was on his staff. 

Senator Overman. You were on the general staff? 

Col. Hursan. Yes; I was on Brussiloff’s staff. 

Senator Worcorr. Where is he—up in Petrograd ? 

Col. Hursan. No; he is in the army yet. 

Senator Wotcorr. You went up to Petrograd afterwards? 

Col. Hurpan. Yes. 

Senator Woncorr. And why did you leave the general staff and go 
to Petrograd? 

Col. Horsan. Beeause I wanted to work with our own people in 
our own work, 

Senator Worcorr, What do you mean by “our own work”? 

Col. Hursan. Because we were at that time organized all through 
the war work in our struggle against Austro-Hungary, and because 
we had many war prisoners in Russia, we tried to make from them a 
force to help Russia against Austro-Hungary. This division of men 
which has an known from our own country, which worked with 
the people, they started this work. 

Senter Woxcorr. You went to Petrograd to do that work, did 
you 

Col. Hursan. Yes. 

Senator Woncorr. To organize the Czecho-Slovak prisoners into 
a fighting force? 

ol. Husa. Yes. 

Senator Wotcorr, That was your business at Petrograd? 

Col. Hursan. Yes; that was my business at Petrograd; and at 
that time it was a very difficult business, because at that time the old 
régime was against us. But I had been in Russia a long time, and I 
had many friends, and so, through other people, more or less secretly 
we organized our force; and as the revolution came our organization 
grew very quickly. I will explain afterwards about our dealings 
with the Bolsheviki. 

I will not argue more with the ideology of the Bolsheviki. I want 
to show you how they put their.ideas into practice. Nothing about 
these things has been said, very much, here, nor can I say much of 
them that is really true. 

Senator Netson. Just tell us what the practices were of the Bol- 
sheviki.. That is what we want to know. 

Col. Hursax. Yes; that is what I will tell you. The reason the Bol- 
sheviki succeeded so very quickly at first, you know, they promised 
peace and bread and. 

Senator Wor.corr. They promised land? 

Col. Hursan. Yes; and land. The provisional government prom- 
ised that, too;.but they promised peace and international brother- 
hood at the beginning of their agitation. i 

As the Russian Army began to collapse the provisional government 
again introduced the death penalty. It was very drastic action to 
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take against them, and the Bolsheviki really succeeded with their 
argument against the death penalty; but you know that since the 
Bolsheviki have been in power they have enforced the death penalty. 
That is everyday bread for them. That is one thing they put into 
practice. You know how it has been in Petrograd. 

I want to tell you several stories in order to illustrate the attitude 
of the Bolsheviks toward us. When the Kerensky’ government col- 
lapsed the only military force left in Russia was ourselves. 

Senator Wotcorr. That is, the Czecho-Slovaks? 

Col. Hursay. Yes; composed of 50,000 men, and we could have 
done with Russia what we wanted. We had all of Siberia in our 
hands, and we could do in Russia absolutely what we wanted. There 
was no force to do anything against us, because the Bolshevik armies 
did not exist. The army which had been on the front fled in dis- 
order, looting, and at this time the Germans and the Bolsheviks had 
only one force which was a real force, and that was the Letts. At 
this time they had about six regiments of Letts. 

Senator Srrrirve. Making how many men, the six regiments? 

Col. Hursan. About 15,000 men. In regard to the Letts, the Leits 
are a great people, and they fought the Germans. They hated the 
Germans. They are the greatest enemies of the Germans, and they 
fought very bravely in the Russian ranks against the Germans, as 
voluntary regiments. After the collapse of the Russian armies, the 
Germans occupied their territory, and the Lettish regiments stayed 
in Russia. The Bolsheviks promised them money and everything, 
because the Bolsheviks counted that they would be best supported 
by people who did not understand them, a foreign people, and they 
tried to convert those Letts. 

The Letts suffered from the German landowners, and we must not 
wonder at their revolutionary ideas because of the treatment they 
have received from the German landowners in Russia, the Russian 
and German landowners who had been supported by the old régime. 
They have suffered so that their radical socialistic ideas are for them 
very nice and very agreeable. The Letts were away from their 
homes, and they had nowhere to go, and had nothing to live on, and 
the Bolsheviki promised them money and plenty of money,-and why 
not take it? It is a good life, and you know what it means for a 
soldier who has fought one year or two years in the trenches. His 
moral judgment is not such as yours who are here in peace and in 
orderly circumstances. If you see your friends die every day, and 
these other horrors, your mind is changed and your judgment is 
altered. I do not wonder that the Letts have been won so quickly 
and so easily as they have been won to the Bolsheviks. 

Senator Nexson. Go on and tell us what they did there. 

Col. Hursay. At this time, as I told you, the Bolsheviks had only 
those Letts, because 1s to the Russian units of Red Guards, it is to 
laugh. 

cetator Nexson. Did they form what they call Red Guards? 

Col, Hursay. It is for children; it is for boy scouts. 

Senator Nerson. The beginning of the Bolshevik army. then, was 
this detachment of Letts. Did they recruit any more? 4 

Col. Hursax. T can not say it was the beginning of the Bolshevik 
arniv. 
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Senator Netson. Did not the Bolsheviki form an Army? 

Col. Hurnan. Yes, they did. 

Senator Nrxson. And they started with the Letts, did they not? 

Col. Hurpan. No; the Letts have been fighting three years. They 
have been a ready army. 7 

Senator Nzxson. Did they not take the Letts into the Red army? 

Col. Hursan. Yes; they took them. 

Senator Netson. I say they started with them. Now, where did 
they get the rest of their forces—from what sources? 

Col, Hursan. At this time they had a sort of burglars’ army, but 
it was not a military force. We had been retreating from the 
Ukraine because the Germans were advancing. The commander in 
chief of the armies of the soviet socialistic republic was the title 
of the commandant of the Bolshevik army, and his army consisted 
of about—I do not know how many thousands. 

Senator Nerson. Did they get together an army of some kind 
there in Petrograd? Did the Bolsheviki get together an army in 
Petrograd? 

Col. Hursan. In Petrograd were the Red Guards, but they had 
only the Letts there, and it was not a considerable force. 

Sanaa Neuson. Well, after they got the Letts did they increase 
their army. Did they get any more into the Red Guards? 

Col. Hurpan. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Where did they get them from? 

Col. Hurpan. From the people. 

Senator Netson. From the people? 

Col. Hursay. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. What class of people? 

Col. Hurnan. Pardon me, and I will explain. You can not un- 
derstand if I jump around. 

Senator Nerson. How big a Red army did they get? 

Col. Hursan. When? 

Senator Neison. Well, when it started. 

Col. Hursan. It is very important when. 

oer Netson. Tell us about the Red army. Go on and tell us 
about it. 

Col. Hurnan. In the beginning there were nothing but the Bol- 
sheviks. 

Senator Nexson. I understand there was nothing in the begin- 
ning, but go on and tell us how they got their Red Army. ; 

Col. Hursan. Pardon me, and I will explain my experiences and 
what the attitude of the Bolsheviki has been toward us, and I think 
if I explain it you will have a picture of their attitude, and after 
a while I can answer all your questions. I have not prepared any- 
thing, and I must fight with the language, too. 

As I told you, when the Bolsheviki started we were the only. 
force. All of the Russians asked us to overthrow the Bolsheviki, 
but ‘since the Bolsheviki assumed power we have been absolutely 
neutral, and we had many reasons for that attitude. First, we have 
been guests in Russia, and we did not have the right to mix our- 
selves in absolutely Russian questions. That was one thing. The: 
second reason was that we saw the absolute inability of the pro- 
visional government and of the other socialistic parties to get out’ 
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of this trouble, and we thought that the Bolsheviki, because they 
have nice ideas, would die from themselves. and through the trouble 
there would arise in Russia a real force which would unite the whole 
nation. That was our point of view. and that is why we maintained 
absolute neutrality toward the Bolsheviki. 

When the Bolsheviki assumed control, at that time we were on 
the front in the Ukraine. and the Bolsheviki took Petrograd, and 
afterwards took Moscow, and then took the headquarters of Milinkoy, 
and now the only province which is not under the soviet government 
of the Bolsheviki is the Ukraine. 

‘Now. the Bolsheviki formed some kind of an army from the 
Letts, because the Letts had been held in Petrograd and Moscow to 
save the government, and they made some kind of an army from the 
people that they got there. but it was not many thousand men. Then, 
what they call the Red Guards went to the Ukraine, and in the 
Ukraine there was the Ukrainian Army which was as absolutely 
worthless from a military standpoint as the Bolsheviki. As a mih- 
tary organization, they were as absolutely worthless as the Bolshe- 
viki. We were in the middle between them. 

Now, what did we do? We maintained absolute neutrality. We 
only guarded the people and saw that there was no murder and no 
looting in the zone where we were; but if the Ukrainian army came 
through our place we Jet them pass. and if the Bolsheviks came we 
let them pass; but we proved absolutely to the Bolsheviks that we 
were not against them. We did not sympathize with them, every- 
body knows, but. we were not against them, because we had no right 
to be against them. ; 

Second, if we would fight with them we could not go to anyone 
whom we could trust. There was nobody in Russia to form a govern- 
ment: no one party, no one organization; nobody was there. That is 
the reason our attitude toward the Bolsheviki was absolutely neutral. 
We helped to maintain order. At this time one of their commanders, 
who had formerly been a supporter of the old Tsar's régime, got 
some hundred million of rubles and went away. I do not know 
whether he has been killed or not. At this time most of the Bolshevik 
commissars were from the former guard officers. 

I will tell you about two of them to illustrate how these people 
have acted. They came to the Ukraine and they fought, they came 
to Kiev and they fought, and in Kiev there were many Russian 
officers. who were unorganized, and they were murdered like chickens. 
“Tt is true that perhaps we could fight such a thing, because it 
would only take one battalion to beat their armies—that is, one bat- 
talion from our real military foree—but we could not do it, because 
we fought for our cause and we were saving our army to fight the 
Germans; and at this time we agreed with the allied commander 
that our army would be a part of the allied army, a part of the 
French Army. We accepted the highest command of the French, and 
our army has been regarded as a part of the French Army. At this 
time, as I say, we had found a way to get out of Russia and to fight 
for our cause, because when the peace conference came, if the Czecho- 
Slovaks had an army, the peace conference must hear us. They could 
not refuse, because we would not demobilize. It was our plan that 
we must have an army. We must be represented as a nation in the 
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peace conference. We would not let our army be demobilized by any- 
body. It was our plan, and we brought it through, as you know, and 
our representatives are in the peace conference. 

Senator Overman. Now, Colonel, can you not tell us something of 
the terrorism ¢ 

Col. Hurzan. T can tell you about the Bolsheviki. They main- 
tained a secret diplomacy. When the Bolsheviks came into power 
we dealt with them, and we have dealt with them from the begin- 
ning. I told them, “ You are here, and it happens that we are here. 
Let us go out. We do not care about you. Let us go out from Rus- 
sia. Our plan is to go to France. We have helped to crush Austria- 
Hungary, which forced upon you the Brest-Litovsk treaty.” 

Senator Netson. Did you go out of Russia to France? 

Col. Hursax. We started to go. 

Senator Nerson. How far did you go? 

Col. Hureax. I myself came to the United States. 

Senator Netsox. I do not mean you. I mean the Czecho-Slovak 
army. 

Col. Hurnay. As you know, many of us were in Vladivostok, and 
that is what I will tell you. Now, not to make a long story, we 
dealt with the commissars of the Bolshevik Government and asked 
them to let us go out. and one way was through Siberia. We said: 
“We are absolutely loyal to ‘you. Let us go through Siberia.” At 
this time it was in the beginning of March. After the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty the German representatives came to Moscow, in the foreign 
department of Mr. Tchitcherin. I do not know whether Mr. Reed 
from America has been there, but Mr. Williams can tell you that he 
met there German representatives, German officers, who acted as 
Busse: Mr, Reed has been there and talked to them, and he must 
know it. ‘ 

Our 50,000 men on the western front was nothing, but. the political 
force of our army has been bigger than our one army. The political 
force of our army corps of 50,000 men has been three or four times 
stronger than any of the allies, because we have been a regular army 
from this state against which we are fighting. You understand me? 
So the Germans made a pressure to disorganize us and stop us. They 
did that. They tried it. We made an agreement with them that we 
would prove our neutrality, and we gave them all our arms. We 
disarmed. We had a great deal of arms. We disarmed, and the 
Bolsheviki allowed us to go out, but afterwards, after we started our 
trip, part of our force was in Vladivostok and the other part was on 
its way to Siberia, 6,000 miles away. When our 50,000 men were on 
their way to Siberia, 6,000 miles away, we were attacked by the 
Bolsheviki; not by the Bolshevik government, but these attacks were 
made by German and Austrian prisoners. The Bolshevik government 
organized the German prisoners and the German younger officers, 
not socialists. The commanders of the Bolshevik armies against us 
were not socialist Germans, but were Prussian officers, different noble- 
men and everything, and they attacked us, stating that we were going 
to help Japan, and imperialistic government, and in view of that they 
attacked us and attempted to destroy us. It was the order of Trotsky 
to disorganize us and send us to the prison camps as Hennes, and 
we were disarmed. You know the strength of the Bolsheviki. We 
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had been disarmed and our train had only about 10 rifles and some 
hand grenades, and, as you know, we were attacked by thousands 
armed with machine guns; but everywhere we succeeded, and all of 
Siberia was in our hands in one week. Everywhere the red armies 
were disarmed, and we started our trip to go out. Afterwards, as you 
know, came the intervention, and we have been asked by the allies ta 
stay there and hold the Ural front, and not to let the Germans get 
into Siberia a foot. 

Senator Overman. Now come down to Petrograd and the condi- 
tions among the people in Petrograd, and the terrorism. 

Col. Hursan. One question which is asked many times is, “How 

.is it possible that 3 per cent can reign over 180,000,000? How is it 
possible? What you say is not true. The Bolsheviks must be more in 
ussia.” It is absolutely true. I agree with those who have told you 
that the workmen are not Bolsheviks, the peasants are not Bolsheviks, 
but the Bolsheviks are only people who are starving, who have not 
got food, and go in the red army because there they get food. 
They are the Letts and the Chinese and the Magyars and Germans. 
The Bolsheviks are ruling absolutely only by terror, The Russian 
people are accustomed to terror. They have been obedient to the old 
régime because the old régime governed by terrorism, The Bol- 
sheviks are clever men. They know with whom they are dealing, 
and they use the same methods. only iri a more brutal manner. The 
red army is now a real, organized imilitary force. It has been 
organized by German officers, and a large number of the former 
Russian officers have been forced into it, having no other way to live. 
The red army is now cruelly disciplined, much more cruelly than it 
was under the Czar’s régime, and with such units you do not need 
much terrorism. Without any scruples, with shooting and looting 
and killing you‘can reign with a few people over many, many men. 
The other Russian organizations to-day, the socialists parties, the 
bourgeoisie, the democratic parties, and the libertal parties, are ab- 
solutely unable to do anything. 

Senator Overman. On account of the terror? : 

Col. Hursan. On account of weakness and the inability to nnite 
themselves and understand the big task that is before them. If you 
were to throw ont the Bolsheviks to-day and leave only the Russians 
you would have exactly the same condition as you have under the 
Bolsheviks. You would have the Mensheviks, the social revolution- 
ists. the Lettish. the Siberian government, the Bolsheviks. You 
would have 20 governments, and no one government could make 
order. You see, half of Siberia is not yet free. They can not organ- 
ize a strong government, and that is why they now reign absolutely 
by terror. 

Senator Overmay. You are making an argument which we all 
agree is a good one, but I want to know the facts of the reign of 
terror in those countries. 

Col. Hursay. I can tell you what I saw in Petrograd. 

Senator Nersox. That is what we want you to tell us—what you 
saw. We do not care to have any argument. We do not want your 
argument. We want you to tell us what you saw and heard. | 

Col. Hursan. These are facts that I tell. Everybody has his way. 
It is very hard to tell. 
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Sera Nexson. What did you see the red guard do in Petro- 
grad? 

Col. Horsan. Just as I have described here. The red guard has 
been absolutely undisciplined. They are absolutely criminals. You 
have looting, killing; and in Kiev many officers—I do not know how 
many, but I heard 5,000—have been killed like chickens. 

Senator Overman, What became of the old Russian officers in the 
umy, who fought so well? 

Col. Hursan. Some escaped to Siberia. Some stayed there, and a 
great number of them have been killed. 

Senator Nenson. By the Bolsheviki? 

‘Col. Hurzan. By the Bolsheviki, yes; the greater number of 
them. Those who did not jéin with them, most of them have been 
killed. It is not such a story. I had been in the hospital, and the: 
first time I went out I went on the street, and I saw a Russian officer 
who had been wounded. I had civilian clothes on, and he had a 
uniform. We came to a red guard, and he shoots him down with 
me. Such things we have every day. 

i Senator Overman. They are shooting people on the streets every 
day 

Col. Hurpay. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. When did you leave Petrograd? 

Col. Hursan. In the beginning of March, 1918. 

Senator Nexson. Last March? 

Col. Hurpan. Yes. 

Senator Overman. You were sent over here by your country as a 
representative ? 

Col. Hursay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nezson. You are a delegate from the Czecho-Slavs? 

Col. Horsan. Iam now military attaché here in our legation. 

Senator Nerson. You have a Jegation here? 

Col. Hurzan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overaran. Who is your minister? 

Col. Hurzan. Mr. - 

Senator Nenson. The government you hope to form in Europe—— 

Col. Hursan. We have formed it. 

Senator Nerson. That is not a part of Hungary; it is Bohemia and 
Moravia? 

Co). Hursan. Slovakia is a part of Hungary. 

Senator Nerson. The government you propose to form there, or 
have formed, as you say, is Bohemia, or what the Germans call 
Perma, and then Moravia or Moraine, and what you call Slovakia. 

Col. Hurpan. Silesia and Slovakia; yes. 

Senator Netson. And that constitutes the new State of Bohemia?’ 
What name have you given it? 

Col. Hursan. We do not care about the name. We have much 
more. 

Senator Nerson. You have given the state some name, have you 
not? 

Col. Hursan. Yes. : 

Senator Overman. What do you call it? 

Col. Hurvan. I do not know, myself, yet how it will be. 

Senator Nexvson. You are likely to call it Bohemia. are you not? 
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Col. Hursay. No; we do not like that name. 

Senator Nezson. That is the old name. 

Col. Hursax. Because many people. if you say Bohemia, think 
they are gypsi 

Senator Nezrson. What is the Czech name for Bohemia? 

Col. Hurpax. The Czechs. What they call it now is not Bohemia, 
‘but Czechs. 

Senator Nexson. You call them Czechs? 

Col. Hurpan. Czechs and Czecho-Slovaks. 

Senator Nr Is that the name of the country, Czechs? 

Col. Hursan. No: Czechs is like English. 

Senator Nets Well, that is the name of the people. What do 
vou call the country in your language—in the Czech language? 

Col. Hurpax. Czecho, and Czecho-Slovaks are the people. 

“Senator Nenson. We call it in English Bohemia, and the Germans 
eall it Perma. Now, what do you call it?) What do the Bohemians 
-call it in their language? 

Col. Hurrax. They call a part Bohemia, because Bohemia is only 
-one part. 

Senator Nensox. Well. you do not answer the question. Why do 
you not tell us something? Have not the Bohemians a name for their 
country? 

Col. Hurnax. Now; the new state? 

Senator Nerson. No; have they not had a name for their country? 

Col. Hurzan. Sure. 

Senator Netson. In the Bohemian language? 

Col. Hurzan. Czecho. 

Senator Nerson. Is that the name of it? 

Col. Hursan. Yes. 

Senator Netson. That is the Bohemian name for the country! 

Col. Hursan. Yes; for one part of it, one state. 

Senator Nexson. What is the Czech name for Moravia? 

Col. Hurpan. It is Moravia, and then Silesia and Slovakia; but 
how it will be called the next time, I do not know. 

Senator Netsoy. The capital of your new state is Prague? 

Col. Hursan. Yes; Prague. 

Senator Nerson. Do yon take in any part of Silesia? 

Col. Hurzan. It is a question for the peace conference now. 

Senator Overman. Where is Prague—in what province? 

Col. Hursan. It is in Bohemia. Now, I want to tell you about 
this terror. As we started our trip the Bolsheviki everywhere tried 
to attack us, and they used this terror. 

Senator Nexson. In order that we may get a clear idea—how did 
_you get. out of the country? You left there in March. Which way 
did_you come out of the country? Did you come by Vladivostok? 

Col. Horpan. I was with our troops, and we came with the first 
train which was on the way. and we came to Vladivostok. Our presi- 
dent has been here in this country. 

Senator Nerson. Tell us what you saw on your journey. What 
did the Czecho-Slovaks do there? Tell us about that. P 

Col. Hursan. I have been going as a member of our provisional 
- government. 
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Senator Netson. I know, but coming through on the railroad to- 
Vladivostok, did you not see any Czecho-Slovak forces? 

Col. Hurzan. 1 have been in those forces. 

Senator Nerson. Then, why not tell us? 

Col. Hursan. That is what I am telling. 

Senator Overman. Go ahead. 

Col. Hurzan..I can tel] you something like that. The train that. 
TI was on had about 900 soldiers on it—one battalion--and as we 
came through we gave our aris away to prove our loyalty toward 
the Bolsheviks. At every station where there was a soviet we were 
surrounded by red guards—so-called red guards, for the most part 
Germans—and we had some arms, and in the night we were all sur- 
rounded by machine guns, and they came in and said we must give 
up all the rest of our arms or we would be shot down. We began 
to talk with the Russians, but not with the Germans. ‘The Germans 
we did not talk with; we killed them. You could argue with these 
people because they knew we were not afraid uf them. It so hap- 

ened that some of the trains coming to Vladivostok encountered big 

listurbances. My train was not in the fighting, but only the trains 
which had been attacked by the Germans and the Magyar red guards 
which were under their command. As we were going through Si- 
beria, which was in the hands of the Bolsheviks, we were going on 
the Amur Railroad, the northern railroad. 

Senator Nerson. You went down the Amur? 

Col. Hurnax. The Amur railroad through to Vladivostok. 

Senator Nerson. You did not go down the Amur, then, to the 
mouth? 

Col. Hursan. Everywhere the Russians asked us to overthrow the 
Bolsheviki, The peasants came and begged us to overthrow the Bol- 
sheviki. We told them it was not our business. 

Senator Overman. What would become of the people there if the 
army moved out? 

Col. Hurzan. After we got to Siberia we stayed in Siberia, and 
afterwards we got all of Siberia in our hands. 

I will tell you an interesting thing. I talked with the engineer 
and asked him if he voted for the soviet. “No; E have no right to 
vote.” “ Why?” “ Because on my engine are two men who are heat- 
ing the engine, and T must direct those people how to heat the en- 
gine, and because I must direct them I am an oppressor, and I have: 
no right to vote.” Only these people vote who work on the engine. 

If you haye some questions, J would like to answer. 

Senator Overman. If you have a statement in writing, you may 
put it in the record. 

Col. Hursan. All right. 

Mr. Humes. Did you see any of the terrorism of the Bolsheviki tm 
Kiev? 

(Maj. Edwin Lowry Humes was honorably discharged from the 
Amny of the United States on February 18, 1919, and thereafter in 
civilian life continued to act as counsel to the subcommittee. ) 

Col. Hursan. I was in the hospital in Petrograd. I did not see 
it. I did see it in Petrograd many times, but not in Kiev. But we 
have photographs of those things, because our Army has been there. 
Two of our officers have been killed by mistake. 
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Mr. Humes. Have vou photographs illustrating the barbarity and 
the cruelties and the assassinations over there? 

Col. Hurzay. No; all these are here in our Army. I can tell you 
one thing. We have a photograph by an officer who came from Vladi- 
vostok, of a doctor, a Russian man, who helped our wounded men 
when we fought with the Bolsheviki and the Germans, and who had 
been captured by the Bolsheviki and killed. His photograph I can 
show you. 

Mr. Humes. He was a doctor? 

Col. Hursan. He was a doctor. He helped our wounded men, and 
he had been captured, and his photograph we have here. 

Senator Nrerson. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that he be allowed to 
put in a written statement, and that will save us time. 

Senator Overman. All right, you just put in your written state- 
ment. You can write it out and put it in the record. 

Col. Hursan. That will be much easier for me. 

Senator Overman. Just put it in the record so we can read it, 
We are much obliged to you. 

Col. Hurray. T would like to say here that the greater part of 
what Mr. John Reed and Mr. Nuorteva and Mr. Williams said about 
us to the working people of Chicago is a lie. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. CARL W. ACKERMAN. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Mr. Huaes. Where do you live? 

Mr. Ackerman. New York City. 

Mr. Humes. What is your business? 

Mr. Ackerman. Correspondent, New York Times. 

Mv. Huans. Have you recently been in Russia and Siberia? 

Mr. Ackerman. I have been in Siberia for three months. 

Mr. Humes. When did you leave Siberia? 

Mr. Acnerman. On the 23d of December. 

Senator Wotcorr, Last? 

Mr. Acwerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Humes. Will vou state to the committee in your own way 
just what you observed with reference to the practical operations of 
the Bolsheviki wherever they are carrying on their activities? 

Mr, Ackerman. When I was in Siberia, of course, the Bolsheviki 
were not in power. I went there in October after the allies had 
landed in Vladivostok. At that time there was in existence in Omsk 
an all-Russian ls Pe which had been selected at Ufa and or- 
ganized in Omsk. This eae eee was composed of a directorate 
of five men, of a council of ministers, and a constituent assembly. 
When I arrived in Omsk this government was still in power, but on 
the 16th of November it was overthrown and the Kolchak dictator- 
ship came in power, and since then Kolchak has been the supreme 
commander of Siberia, with everybody else questioning his authority. 

Mr. Hones. Is he a Bolshevik? 

Mr. Ackerman. No; he is not. What his politics are no one 
knows. He probably represents the military party, although he 
states that he is in favor of a constituent assembly to decide what 
form of government Russia should have. 
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Senator Overman. You did not observe the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Acwerman. The Bolsheviki are very strong in Siberia, and 
their propaganda is the strongest propaganda in Siberia to-day. 
They are not in power, however; that is, they do not have the politi- 
cal power. 

Senator Nexson. In whose hands is the power there? 

Mr. Ackerman. The power, when I left in December, was divided. 
Admiral Kolchak, who was supposed to be the supreme dictator and 
the head of the Siberian government, controlled practically the dis- 
trict around Omsk and the Ural Mountain district. When I left 
Omsk and was on my way to Irkutsk I passed through the district 
which was controlled by the Cossack leader, Onankoff. At that time 
Onankoff declared he would not support Kolchak, and when I arrived 
at another town another Cada: Wee was in power, and he said 
he would not support Kolchak. 

Senator Nexson. And they were anti-Bolshevik? 

Mr. Acwerman. Yes; they were all anti-Bolshevik. 

Senator Netson. So the Bolshevik authorities have no power in 
Siberia? 

Mr. Ackerman. They have no political power; no, sir. 

Senator Nerson. And the power is divided between the forces that 
Admiral Kolehak is trying to gather up, and the Cossacks? 

Mr. Ackerman. Yes, sir. The Bolsheviki, however, are very 
active in Siberia, and everywhere I went I heard of their propa- 
ganda. Everyone speaks of it, including Americans and Czecho- 
Slovaks who were in various cities.’ 

Senator Netson. Did you get off of the railroad and go back into 
the country? 

Mr, Ackerman. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Nexson. Did you stop at the stations and converse with 
the people? Can you talk Russian? 

Mr. Acxreman. I can not speak Russian. I had the very good 
fortune of traveling with Mr. Bernstein, who speaks Russian, and 
also interviewed the people through my attorney. In the cities I had 
my interpreter and traveled with the interpreter. 

Senator Overman. You can not tell us anything of the acts of ter- 
rorism of the Bolsheviki there. at all? 

Mr. Ackerman. I do not know anything from first hand infor- 
mation as to the Bolsheviki terrorism. 

Senator Nrrsox. Did you go as far west as Perm? 

Mr. Ackerman. I was not as far west as Perm. I went as far 
west as-one could go at that time. Perm was taken after we left. 

Senator Nerson. You were just barely across the Ural Mountains? 

Mr. Acxprman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Netson. And did not go into Russia proper? 

Mr. Ackerman. No, sir. : ; 

(At 12.05 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, February 20, 1919, at 2.30 o’clock p. m.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1919. 


Unirep Srares Senate, 
Suzcommitrer or THE ComMitrer oN THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 2,80 o’clock 
p. m., in room 226, Senate Office Building, Senator Lee 8. Overman 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Overman (chairman), King, Wolcott, Nelson, 
and Sterling. ~ 

Senator Overwan. The subcommittee will come to order. Miss 
Bryant will be heard now. i 

iss Bryant, do you believe in God and in the sanctity of an oath? 

Miss Bryanr. Certainly I believe in the sanctity of an oath. 

Senator Kine. Do you believe there is a God? 

Miss Bryant. I suppose there is a God. T have no way of knowing. 

Senator Nexson. Do you believe in the Christian religion ¢ 

Miss Bryant. Certainly not. I believe all people should have 
whatever religion they wish, because that is one of the things—— 

Senator Netson. You are not a Christian, then? 

Miss Bryant. I was christened in the Catholic church. 

Senator Nerson. What are you now, a Christian? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; I suppose that I am. 

Senator Nerson. And you do not believe in Christ? 

Miss Bryant. I did not say that I did not believe in Christ. 

Senator Nexrson. But do you believe in Christ? 

Miss Bryant. I believe in the teachings of Christ, Senator Nelson. 

Senator Overman. Do you believe in God? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, I will concede that I believe in God, Senator 
Overman. 

Senator Kine. This is important, because a person who has no 
conception of God does not have any idea of the sanctity of an oath, 
and an oath would be meaningless. _ 

Senator Woxcorr. Do you believe in a punishment hereafter and 
a reward for duty? : ; P ; 

Miss Bryant. It seems to me as if I were being tried for witch- 
craft. 

Senator Overman. It is not, at all. 

Miss Bryant. I did not hear any other witness put through such 
an ordeal. 3 , 

Senator Overman. It is not an ordeal. It is the ordinary procedure 
in court to see if a witness appreciates the sanctity of an oath. 
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Miss Bryant. Very well; I will concede—I will concede that there 
is a hell. 

Senator Worcorr. I did not ask you that. 

Miss Bryanr. Or that there is a life hereafter. 


TESTIMONY OF LOUISE BRYANT. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Miss Bryant, I certainly do: and I wish to state that I have come 
before this committee at my own request. 

Senator Overman. Now, I want to find ont about matters in Russia 
and what you observed there. What is your name? 

Miss Bryan. I will be glad to give you my name and my ancestry 
or anything you wish. My name is Mrs. John Reed. My legal name 
is Louise Bryant. In New York State a woman can keep her pen 
name for her legal name. That is the name that I have used asa 
correspondent for many years. 

Senator Overmax. Louise Bryant; and your real name is? 

Miss Bryant. Mrs. John Reed. Just_the same as Mrs. George 
Cram Cook has used the name of Susan Glaspell. her pen name, and 
Mary Heaton Vorse, who is Mrs. O’Brien. 

Senator Overman. If you will answer the questions as we ask them 
of you, we can get along much better. 

Miss Bryixt. Senator Overman, I know that I have certain rights 
as an American citizen. I know that I can answer these questions to 
the best of my ability, and that no previous witness has been stopped. 
and if you stop me you do not give me a fair trial. 

Senator Woxncorr. You are not on trial. 

Miss Bryant. I feel as if I were. 

Senator Kine. You asked to come here, and we can hear you or not, 
as we prefer. We will ask you certain questions and you can answer 
them as you please. 

Senator Overaran. Your home is in New York? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Overman. Where have you been living since you have been 
in Washington? s 

Miss Bryant. I stopped for a while at the National Women's 
Party headquarters, and then I went to the Capitol Park Hotel, where 
I am at present. 

Senator Overman. You got up this meeting here in Washington? 

Miss Brrayv. I did not. I have requests, and all people coming 
from Russia have more requests than they can answer, to tell what 
they know about Russia, because people are anxious to know the truth 
about Russia. That was only one of many meetings at which I 
spoke. 

Pen etic Nexson. You said that you were at the National Women’s 
Party headquarters? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nersox, Did yor belong to the picket squad? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know what that has to do with the truth 
about Russia, but I did. I believe in equality for women as well as 
for men, even in my own country. 
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Senator Netson. Did you participate in the burning of the Presi- 
dent’s message? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Pt Overman. You did not participate in the burning in 
effigy ? 

Miss Bryane. I did; and I went on a hunger strike. 

Senator Overaan. What do you mean by that; you went to jail? 

Miss Bryant. I went to jail and went on a hunger strike. If you 
go without food and become weak, the authorities let you out because 

-they do not want you to clie in prison. 

Senator Krxe. Where did you live before you lived in New York? 
You lived in Oregon, did you not? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kine. And were the wife of a dentist there? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, sir. I wish you would let me, please, tell you 
something about Russia. 

Senator Kine. We want to know something about the character of 
the person who testifies, so that we can determine what credit to give 
to the testimony. Then, you afterwards married Mr. Reed? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kine. And you and Mr. Reed went io Russia? 

Miss Bryant. We did. 

Senator Krxe. You swore down in the State Department before 
1H pene to Russia that you would not engage in political propaganda 

ere! 

Miss Bryant. I did; and I kept my word. 

Senator Kina. You have answered my question ? 

Miss Bryanv. I did. 

Senator Krye. You engaged in political propaganda there? 

Miss Bryant. I did not engage in political propaganda. I made 
certain reports to Col. Robins. 

Senator Kiya. You participated in meetings of the Bolsheviki? 

Miss Bryan. Please prove that, will you, that I participated in 
soviet meetings? 

Senator Krxe. You participated in Bolshevik meetings? 

Miss Bryant. How did I? I took down notes as a reporter. 

Senator Krya. Just answer the question. 

Miss Bryant. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Kine. You were present at those meetings? 

Miss Bryant. Certainly; all the reporters were. 

Senator Krnc. And your husband and Mr. Albert Rhys Williams 
were on the staff of the Bolsheviki for the purpose of preparing pro- 
paganda for. 

Miss Bryanr. A revolution in Germany. 

Senator Kine. For the Bolsheviki? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; for a revolution in Germany. I must be exact. 

Senator Woxcorr. Did your husband also, before he left, take the 
oath that he would not engage in propaganda? 

Miss Bryant. My husband is in this audience. Ask him. 

Senator Worcorr. I am asking if you know. 

Miss Bryant. I wish to refer that to Mr. Reed. I do not have to 
answer that, and I will not. 
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Senator Worcorr. I will ask you this: Did your husband in your 
presence take such an oath, do you know? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; he took such an oath, but I will have to ex. 
plain that Col. Robins was particularly pleased to have him get cer. 
tain information into Germany through the soviets. He was yery 
glad to have him go into the foreign office. i 

Senator Woxcorr. Your husband, then, in Russia, did engage in 
Soviet. propaganda? 

Miss Bryaxt. My husband in Russia did a great deal toward. 
bringing about the German revolution. 

Senator Woncorr. You have not answered my question. 

Miss Bryant. That is an answer to your question. 

Senator Worcorr. Did your husband when in Russia engage in any 
political activities / , 

Miss Bryant. Why, not that I know of, except that he worked in 
the foreign office. 

Senator Netson. Let me ask this. Was your husband employed by 
the Bolsheviki? 

Miss Bryaxr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nevson. Employed for what purpose? 


Miss Bryan. He worked in the propaganda department, and I will .... 


show you the kind of papers. There has never been any secret about 
this propaganda. For instanee—— 

Senator Nexson. We do not care about that. 

Miss Bryant. You do not care about it? 

Senator NeLsox. About those papers. We want the facts. 

Miss Bryant. Those are the facts. You must admit the facts. 
Here is a paper printed in German, prepared for sending into the 
German lines in order to make 

Senator Nevson. Do not be so impertinent. [Applause and hisses] 

Senator Overman. I do not want any more noise or we will have 
an executive session and close this meeting. I want to treat this lady 
respectinlly. 

Miss Bryant. I hope you will. 

Senator Overman, We want to get the facts, to examine her accord- 
ing to law, but T want her, at the same time—— : 

‘Miss Brrawt. You said, Senator Overman, that I am not on trial 
here. I ama free American citizen. I expect to be treated with the 
same courtesy as former witnesses, and I have not gotten it so far. 
[Applause. | é 

Senator Woxcorr. Mr, Chairman, I am going to suggest that this 
room be cleared and that no further testimony be taken until the 
room is cleared. ‘ 

Miss Bryant. Everybody out? I will not testify unless it is before 
an open session. It is very necessary that these things be known. 

Senator Kixe. The stenographer will be here. 

Miss Bryant. All other witnesses testified in open session. 

Senator Woxcorr. I make this suggestion, that the press reporters 
remain and the stenographer remain; that the testimony be written 
up and the witness be allowed to have a copy of it, and anybody else 
in the public may have a copy of it. 

Miss Bryant. May I correct my copy? 
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Senator Worcorr. But this audience, which persists in applauding, 
should be invited to leave the room. : 

Senator Overaan. I propose that she have an, opportunity to be 
heacd. The stenographer will remain and the newspaper reporters, 
but the public will go ont. 

Miss Bryant. May T have the courtesy of going over my remavks? 

Senator Overaan. You shall have. You shall have the same cour- 
tesy as any other witness. 
iss Brrant. J ask that they remain. 

Senator Overman. T have ordered them to leave the room, 

Miss Bryant. You see, I am the only witness on the other side; 
the only witness, so far, who wants to bring about amicable relations 
between Russia and America. 

Mr. Joux Resp. May I stay? I am John Reed, Miss Bryant’s 
husband. 

Senator Overman. Yes. 

. Has everybody left except the reporiers? If there is anybody here 
not a reporter, I will ask him to retire. . 

T want it to appear on the record that at the beginning of this 
hearmg a demonstration occurred, and I warned the spectators that 
if there were any more demonstrations of that kind I would clear 
the room. and im Jess than 10 minutes there was a much larger and 
more vociferous demonstration, and it looked as though we could 
not proceed with the crowd with this demonstration, and I cleared 
the room, all except the newspaper reporters and the stenographer, 
and the testimony of the witness will be put into the record for the 
world to see. 

Senator Kine. May I ask a question, just in line with what I was 
asking a moment ago? Mrs. Reed, your husband and Albert Rhys 
Williams were members of the international revolutionary propa- 
ganda under the direction of Boris Reinstein, of Buffalo, N. Y.? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; he is now Lenine’s secretary. 

Senator Kine. Lenine’s secretary? 

Miss Bryant. At the present moment. 

Senator Kine. He went over from this country ? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; but he is a Russian. 

Senator Kine. And they worked with other American socialists 
who are over there, who went over from this country? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; there has never been any secret about that. 

Senator Kine. So that your husband and Albert Rhys Williams 
were propagandists there for the international revolutionary propa- 

anda ? 
2 Miss Bryan. I would not quite exactly say that. You have to 
specify. I know that they worked in that office. and I put it into my 
book. If I had intended to cover up anything, I would not have done 
that. 

Senator Kine. You have stated this, have yon not: 


Next door was the newly founded Bureau of International Revolutionary 
Propaganda, under the head of Boris Reinstein of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Bryant. Yes. ; 

Senator Kine (continuing reading) : 
where also worked two other American Socialists, John Reed and Albert Rhys 
Williams. 
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Miss Bryanv. Yes. 

Senator Krxc. So that your husband and Mr. Albert Rhys Williams 
were connected with the International Revolutionary Propaganda? 

Miss Bryanr. Yes; but they had very particular work to do. I 
think the committee ought certainly to understand this. That is why 
ae these papers. It is the only evidence to prove what they 

id. : 

Senator Kixc. [ was asking if they belonged? 

Miss Bryanv. Yes; I would not have written it if they had nat, 
and they never have denied it. In fact, if you will permit, Mr. Reed 
will explain the whole thing. 

Senator Kixe, Tn that department was a man named Radek? 

Miss Brranr. Radek; ves. 

Senator Kixe. Who is now under arrest in Germany because of 
his efforts there to create revolution, and to lead the Spartacides ta 
murder, and to destruction of the form of government which Ebert 
has formed ¢ 

Miss Bryant. Ido not follow you at all, 

Senator Kine. He is in Germany? 

Miss Bryant. To the best of ny knowledge. I do not know, ex- 
cept what I have read in the papers. 

Senator Kina, And he was there for the purpose of aiding the 
Spartacides ¢ 

Miss Bryan. I suppose so; but T must tell you—I must explain. 
You see, the Ebert government worked in harmony with the Kaiser, 
and the Spartacides, with Liebnecht at the head, were always against 
him, and Radek, of course, naturally worked with the Spartacides 
and did not work with the Ebert government, for Ebert, to him, is 
no different than the Kaiser. 

Senator Kine. But the Kaiser has abdicated, and the Ebert gov- 
ernment has taken charge under an election by the people of a 
many, and Radek has tried to destroy that government, and he-left 
the Spartacides to overthrow the existing government in Germany. 
Is that true or not‘ Answer yes or no. 

Miss Bryan. I can not answer yes or no. I will say that he is 
there, and is against the Ebert government, of course, because they 
(the Spartacides) do not trust the Ebert government; they fight 
with the Ebert government, and would as soon have the Kaiser back. 

Senator Krsc. But they are trying to destroy the Ebert govern- 
ment?! 

Miss Bryan. I snppose they are. 

Senator Krxc. You, of course, knew of your husband's propaganda 
work in Ru ? 

Miss Bryant. Of course I did. 

Senator Kine. And participated with him in that work? 

Miss Bryant. Oh, I object when you say propaganda work, May 
I be allowed an explanation? 

Senator Krxe. Very well, you participated with him in propa- 
ganda work?! 

Miss Brranr. I never did. 

Senator Kixc. When did yon leave Russia? 

Miss Bryant. I left after the Constituent Assembly had been 
dissolved. 
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Senator Kine, What date? 

Miss Bryanr. That was in the latter part of January. 

Senator Kina. Of last year, 1918? : 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

. You then went to Stockholm ? 

Yes. 

. And you earried with you when you went to Stock- 
holm this statement or passport given by the Bolshevik govern- 
ment, did you? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; I did. I went as a courier. 

Senator Krne (reading) : 

This is given to a representative of the American Social Democracy, an inter- 
nationalist and comrade—Louise Bryant, 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Krne (reading) : 

The military revolutionary committee of the Petrograd Council of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies gives her the right of free trayvel— 

Miss Bryant. No; that is another. There are two passes. One is a 
reporter’s pass to the front. 

Senator Kine. You are denominated a “comrade” by the Bol- 
sheviki? 

Miss Bryant. All persons in Russia are comrades who are not 
enemies, so that has no significance. Just as in the French revolution 
people were called citizens, in the Russian revolution they are called 
comrades. 

Senator Kine. Would they have called a representative of this 
country “comrade”? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. Mr. Robins was called “comrade.” 

Senator Kine. Would they call Mr. Francis “ comrade”? 

Miss Bryant. Mr. Francis was not popular in Russia and they did 
not think that he represented America. They thought Col. Robins 
did. 

Senator Nerson. Who thought so? 

Miss Bryant. The Russian people very largely; all the Russian 
people felt that, Col. Robins was a true representative of America; 
that he was a more representative American than Ambassador Fran- 
cis was. They considered Mr. Francis to be an old man, entirely out 
of sympathy with the revolutionary movement. 

Senator Woxcorr. And they felt that he—Mr. Robins—was in 
sympathy with the revolutionists? 

Miss Bryant. Not exactly; but they felt that Mr. Francis was 
hostile to the Socialists, and they felt that Robins was the better man 
to bring about amicable relations. 

Senator Netson. Did you not know that Mr. Robins was not the 
representative of our country ? 

Miss Bryant. Col. Robins was the head of the Red Cross there. 

Senator Nurson. But the Red Cross did not represent our Govern- 
ment. 

Miss Bryant. Nevertheless, we worked with Col. Robins. In fact, 
Col. Robins acted as the intermediary between Ambassador Francis 
and the soviets, because Francis felt that he could not get in touch 
with them, that there was a certain feeling of hostility, and so Rob- 
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ins went to them in place of Francis, and if you will call Robins he 
will tell you all this himself. 

Senator Woxcorr. Do you know where he is? 

Miss Bryan. He is in New York, and I know absolutely that he 
is nie anxious to testify before this committee, and he has not been 
asked. 

Senator Woxcorr. What is his address? 

_ Miss Bryanr. Care of his sister, Mary Dryer. I could get him 
myself on short notice. 

Senator Kine. I want to call attention to one other matter. You 
had a certificate, did you not, dated January 7, 1918, as follows 
[reading]: 

The bearer of this certificate, Louise Bryant, is going to Stockholm as a 
courier of the People's Commissar of Foreign Affairs and is taking along sealed 
bags and packages. It is requested that all those in authority show her assist- 
ance on her journey, and particularly with her baggage. 

Miss Bryanr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kine (continuing reading) : 

Assistant to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Zalkind. Stamp of the People’s 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 

Now, you have such a certificate? 

Miss Bryant. I had such a certificate. 

Senator Kine. That was issued by the Bolsheviki? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, sir. There was no one else to issue it. 

Senator Kine. You were called a courier of the Bolsheviki? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kine. “The People’s Commissar” of the Bolsheviki? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, sir. Will you please let me explain? 

Senator Krye. You were authorized by the Bolshevik government 
to take such bags and packages, and were denominated their courier, 
so that when you came to this country you came as a courier of the 
Bolsheviki? 

Miss Bryant. I did not. TI explained all that in my book, and that 
jis a matter 

Senator Kine. We will come to that. Did your duties as courier 
cease when you got to Stockholm? 

Miss Bryant. Of course; yes. 

Senator Kine. But you were a detailed courier as the representa- 
tive of the Bolshevik government? 

Miss Bryant. Not a courier to anybody. The fact was that there 
was only one way to get through the fighting lines, and that was 
to go as a courier. So they gave couriers’ papers to a number of 
Americans that went there. Prof. Ross went as a courier, and 
Madeline Doty, and Miss Bessie Beatty put her papers in her bag, 
so that they would not be molested. And I brought things like 
this [indicating], because I wanted to come home and write my 
books and articles, and I did not want them to be taken away 
from me. 

Senator Kane. Did your husband go with you? 

Miss Bryant. No; he came later. 

Senator Kine. When did you come to the United States? 

Miss Bryant. In March. 

Senator Kine. When did Mr. Reed come? 
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Miss Bryant. About four months later. 

Senator Kine. When did Mr, Albert Rhys Williains come to the 
United States 

Miss Bryanr. He came very much later. He has not been here 
very long—just about two months. 

Senator Jang. Mr. Williams was there engaged in propaganda 
work? 

Miss Bryawr. Oh, yes. 

Senator King. And since he came here he has been engaged in 
propaganda work, has he not? 

Miss Bryanr. Now, if you just let me answer “yes” or “no” I 
do not tell you anything. 

Senator Overman. I think she is entitled to explain. 

Senator Kine. Mr. Williams came to the United States after he 
had been in the employ of the revolutionary government, the Bolshe- 
vik government ? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; Mr. Williams was organizing the foreign 
legion, which was organized to fight the incoming Germans, after 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, but most all the foreigners and war pris- 
oners in Russia did not believe in the invasion of Germany into 
Russia, but Mr. Williams organized that foreign legion and that 
was one of his last activities in Russia. 

Senator Overman. You said you wanted to explain. 

Miss Bryant. Yes; Mr. Williams came back to this country with 
a fabes which was read by the naval intelligence or the military in- 
telligence, I do not know which, and which they have since returned 
to him, saying that he had come to open a bureau of information for 
the soviet government, in order to bring about more amicable rela- 
tions and to tell the truth, He never has denied that. 

Senator Kine. He is the representative, then, of the soviet govern- 
ment? 

Miss Bryant. He is not a representative. He is simply a man 
who wants to open an information bureau, but Mr. Williams can tell 
you about that better than I can. 

Senator Overman. Is he employed by the Bolshevik government? 

Miss Bryanv. I do not imagine he is in their employ. I imagine 
ie does it just to give information to people who want to know about 

ussia. 

Senator Overman. You said your husband was in the employment 
of the Bolshevik government. . 

Miss Bryant. Yes. Be a 

Senator Overman. Were you in their employ? 

Miss Bryant. I was never in their employ. 

Senator Overman. But your husband was? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Overman. What salary was being paid him? 

Miss Bryant. The same salary which they all got—the same salary 
as Lenine and Trotzky—$50 a month. 

Senator Overman. And what they could pick wp on the side? 

Miss Bryant. No; they could not pick up anything. It was very 
dangerous, Senator Overman, to “ pick up” anything in Russia. 

Senator Wotcorr. They picked up hotels and palaces. 
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Miss Bryant. Why do you say that? You were not there and I 
was, 

Senator Woxcorr. We have had testimony here that they lived in 
beautiful palaces and rode in Pierce-Arrow automobiles. 

Miss Bryanr. I do not know of any that lived in palaces after the 
soviets came into power. I knew Trotzky quite well, and I know 
that he lived with the utmost frugality. 

Senator Overman. Did you know him before you left here? 

Miss Bryanr. No; I met him simply as any reporter would, in 
Russia. I used to go to Smolny Institute and to his office and ask 
him if he would tell me about current events in Russia, which he 
very gladly did. 

Senator Overman. What did you go to Russia for? 

Miss Bryant. For the Metropolitan Magazine and the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger and a number of magazines. 

Senator Overman. Are you a correspondent for that paper now! 

Miss Bryant. I am not now. ‘I am a foreign correspondent. I 
mean I was in France before and then I went to Russia. 

Senator Overman. What foreign papers do you correspond for? 

Miss Bryant. Not for foreign papers. I am an American corre- 
spondent and go to foreign countries and write about conditions in 
foreign countries. My articles were sold by the Ledger and printed 
in conservative papers in almost every city in the United States and 
in Canada and in South America—these very same articles you are 
reading here. 

Senator Overman. Suppose you tell us what the condition in 
Russia is under this Bolshevik government. 

Miss Bryant. I will be very glad to do it. : 

Senator Srerrine. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Humes ask 
such questions as he cares to and then that the witness make any 
general statements that the committee feels proper. 

Senator Overman. I think she wants to tell us about Russia. 

Miss Bryant. I want to tell you about one thing before anything 
else—about the so-called nationalization of women, which has been 
so largely discussed here. You see, I was particularly interested in 
how women would act under the revolutionary government in Russia, 
because I had always known that Russian women had gone to Si- 
beria, as many as the men, and sometimes more, and that they were 
particularly interested in freedom, and I wondered how they would 
act. I was particularly interested, so naturally I feel very badly 
that we are so confused over these decrees, because the decrees— 

Senator Overman. Do not go into that. é 

Miss Bryant (continuing). The decree of Saratov. I have got to 
go into that before I can explain anything to you. ; 

Senator Overmax. Was there a decree about the nationalization of 
women ? 

Miss Bryant. There was a decree, but it is not true that there was 
a soviet. decree. ; 

Senator Overman. That is all we want to know, whether it was 
true or not. 

Miss Bryant. That can not be all you want to know, because all 
the other witnesses went to great length to tell you it was true. 
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Senator Overman. They said there was such a decree, and fur- 
nished a copy of it. 

Miss Bryant. By an anarchist club in Saratov. 

Senator Overman, You say that was not issued by the Bolshevik 
government ? 

Miss Bryant. No. I want to say, Senator Overman, further, that 
anarchists of the sort that would issue such a decree who were not 
imprisoned were shot for issuing this decree and for other disorders, 
and surely no one here would want a more severe punishment meted 
out to them. 

si Hones. Is Izvestija an official paper of the soviet govern- 
ment ? 

Miss Bryanz. Yes; but everything printed in it does not mean that 
the soviets agree to it, 

Mr. Humes. Have yon seen a decree on the nationalization of 
women which was published in Izvestija? 

Miss Bryanv. I think it is just exactly what I have here. 

Mr. Humes. Whom was it signed by? 

Miss Bryant. IT am mistaken; I do not have it here, but I will 
tell you about it. The decree of Saratov had nothing to do with 
the soviets. 

Mr. Humes. I am not talking about Saratov; I am talking about | 
a deeree that was published in the official soviet organ, the Izvestija. 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Have you seen that decree? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; but not in the Izvestija. 

Mr. Humes. Was that decree not published with the authority of 
the soviet government ? 

Miss Bryant. No; that decree was published—you see, for in- 
stance, Maj. Humes, if the American Government would publish 
something and say it was the work of a certain anarchist club, that 
it was the work of a certain group of anarchists, that would not 
mean that the United States Government approved of the action of 
that club. 2 

» Mr. Humes. I am not talking about an anarchist decree. 

Miss Bryant. There never was a soviet decree. 

Mr. Hunes. You say the Izvestija did not publish a decr& in 
which, among other things, the following was contained: 

ched her eighteenth year is to be announced as the property 
1 ler eighteenth year and not having mar- 
ere penalty, to register at the bureau of 
free love in the commissariat of surveillance. 


Was that ever published in Izvestija? 

Miss Bryant. I read such a decree, but not in Izvestija. 

Mr. Hemes. Just answer the question and explain afterwards. 
Was not that published in Izvestija? 

Miss Bryant. I can give you an explanation. 

Mr. Husus. What was the explanation? 

Miss Bryanr. The explanation is that it was not a soviet decree 
and. 

Mr. Hvares. Have you got the paper in which those explanations 


appear? 
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Miss Bryant, No; but I have a very important statement here, 
issued very recently by the head of the Y. M. C. A., saying that he 
himself—I refer to Mr. Davis—investigated the whole thing, and 
that he was in Saratov at the time. 

Mr. Hees. Let us get away from Saratoy. 

Miss Bryant. Vladimir also; and it is the same thing in both 
towns. Ihave the statement which he issued, and I certainly believe 
he knows what he was talking abont. 

Senator Worcorr. Let me interject a question. What paper was 
that statement of the Y. M, C. A. man published in/ 

Miss Brrant. The copy I have here was published in the New York 
Call. 

Mr. Humes. When was the statement made? 

Miss Bryanv. The statement was made, I suppose, dav before yes- 
terday. It was in yesterday's Call. 

Senator Srertrxc. A Socialist paper? 

Miss Bryant. But Davis was the head of the Y. M. C. A. in Rus- 
sia, and I suppose it was printed in a good many other papers. but I 
do not know. 

Mr. Huues. Mr, Davis has been defending the soviet government 
and the Bolshevik government of Russia since his return to this 
country ? 

Miss Bryant. A great many heads of departments also have done 
more or less the same thing. It is the undersecretaries of the 
Y. M. C. A. and various organizations and the bank clerks who have 
been against it. 

Mr. Hewes. When did you secure your passport to leave this 
country for Russia? 

Miss Bryant. In August: early in August. 

Mr. Humes. In 19177 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. When did vou sail? 

Miss Bryant. T believe it was on the $th: I am not sure. 

Mr. Hemes. The 9th of August ? . 

Miss Bryant. Yes. ‘ 
. Humes. When did vou arrive in Russia? 

Miss Bryanv. I arrive 
Mr. Humes. I mean approximately. 
Miss Bryant. Early in September. 

Mr. Humes. Where did you arrive, at Petrograd? 

Miss Bryant. It was just at the time of the Korniloff revalt. I 
came through Finland—around that way. 

Mr. Humes. Yon arrived in Russia while the Kerensky government 
was in power? 

Miss Bryanv. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. In September? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. You were there for a time up until the revolution of 
October, or rather November? 

Miss Bryant. Yes: I was there a long time after that. 

Mr. Hews. You were there before that time? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Were you in Petrograd during all of that time! 
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Miss Bryant. A good deal of the time. 
Mr. Homus. Where else were you? 
Miss Bryant. In Moscow. 
Mr. Humes. How long were you in Moscow? 
Miss Bryant. I went there at the time of the street fighting. I 
wanted to go down and get the story, and I went down there at the 
time the fiercest fighting was on. 
Mr. Humes. At the time of the internal disorders? 
Miss Bryant. Yes; at the time of the internal disorders the fiercest 
street fighting took place in Moscow, and I went down. 
Mr. Humes, That was while the civil war and rioting was in 
progress in Moscow ? 
Miss Bryant. Yes. 
Mr. Humes. How long were you there? 
bees Bryan. Three or four days, and then I went back to Petro- 
rad. 
3 Mr. Humes. Then you went back to Petrograd. When was that 
with reference to the time the Bolsheviki revolution broke out? 
Miss Bryanr. I was in Petrograd at the time the Bolshevik revo- 
lution broke out. 
Mr. Humes. How long before that time had you been there? 
Miss Brranv. I had been there since I came to Russia. 
Mr. Humes. I mean between the time you left Moscow until the—— 
Miss Bryanr. Well, yon see, I did not go down to Moscow until 
after the Bolshevik revolution began. 
Mr. Humes. You were in Petrograd continually up until the Bol- 
shevik revolution ? 
Miss Bryant. Yes. 
Mr. Homes. And that occurred early in November, according to 
our calendar? 
Miss Bryant. Yes. 
Mr. Humes. How long after the Bolshevik revolution and the Bol- 
sheyik régime did you remain in Petrograd? 
Miss Bryan. I stayed until after the constituent assembly. 
Mr. Humss. When did they meet? 
Miss Bryanz. They met in January. 
Mr. Humes. In January, 1918? 
Miss Bryant. Yes. 
Mr. Homes. Then when did yon leave Russia for Stockholm as a 
courier ? 
Miss Bryant. I just said I left in January, the latter part of Jan- 
uary. 
ca Woxcorr. You say the constituent assembly was in Janu- 
ary. 1918? i 
Miss Bryant. Yes; the 6th of January. 
Senator Srerrixc. Where did it meet? 
Miss Bryant. It met in Petrograd. 
Mr. Humes. The constituent assembly met in January and was 
dissolved by the Bolshevik government? 
Miss Bryanr. Yes. 
Mr. Homes. Do you remember the date? 
Miss Bryant. Not exactly, but if you want the exact dates I hava 


them in my book. 
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Mr. Hues. I do not want it exactly, but just approximately. 

Miss Bryant. I am a reporter and go a good deal on my notes, but 
I think it was January 6, 1918. 

Mr. Humes. Were you present at the time of its dissolution? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, sir: I was present at the dissolution of the 
constituent assembly. 

Mr. Huns. It was dissolved forcibly. was it not? 

Miss Bryant, I do not know that you wonld call it forcibly. It 
was held in a room like this, and a couple of sailors stepped in and 
said, “All the good people have gone home; why don’t you go?” 
And they went. 

Mr. Howes. Were they armed? 

Miss Brranr. Yes, sir; the two sailors were armed. Yon see the 
politicians sat around and everybody else had gone home. 

Mr. Humes. Was there any constituent assembly? 

Miss Bryant. That was the constituent assembly. 

Mr. Homes. There was not any other constituent assembly while 
you were there? 

Miss Bryant. No; the idea seemed to be very dead, and it did not 
seem as though the adherents had vitality to do anything more. 

Senator Kine. Did you see any other armed forces there at that 
time besides these two sailors? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; there were guards around the palace. 

Senator Krxc. They were around the building there, were they? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, sir. Petrograd was under martial law. 

Senator Kine. They were Bolshevik guards, were they not? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; Lettish guards. 

Senator Srerrinc. Lettish. did you say, Miss Bryant? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; some were Letts. 

Mr. Humes. Was anybody killed in the dissolution of the con- 
stituent assembly? 

Miss Bryanr. No. Some one was killed before then in some sort of 
demonstration, but not: 

Mr. Humes. Some member of the constituent assembly? 

Miss Bryant. No; not a member of the constituent assembly. 

Mr. Humxs. How many guards were around there outside of the 
constituent assembly ? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know. 

Mr. Humes. The only armed men you saw on the inside were those 
two sailors ? 

Miss Bryan’. Yes; and the sailors that were standing by the 
door. 

Mr. Humes. How many people were in the room at the time the 
two sailors came in? 2 

Miss Bryant. The hall was not as crowded as it was at the begin- 
ning, because after the soviet defenders read their challenge and 
the right wing of the constituent assembly did not agree to it, they. 
the left wing, got up and went out, and the right wing stayed there 
and discussed the situation, They talked and talked until about 2 
o'clock in the mornmg, and the sailors stayed there, and seemed to 
get more sleeply and more bored with the whole thing, and finally 
they came in and asked the politicians to go home. 

Mr. Huns. Was there any business being transacted? 
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Miss Bryant, No, there was not; they were simply talking about 
what they had intended to do. The constituent assembly had fallen 
to pieces. The people, the masses, were weary of politics and left and 
went over to the revolutionists, the Bolsheviki had bolted the meeting. 
The masses followed the Bolshevik. 

Mr. Humes. These Bolsheviki and some other revolutionists had 
bolted the meetings? : 

Miss Bryant. Yes; the Bolsheviks and the left socialist revolu- 
tionists had—the left socialist revolutionists are the largest party 
in Russia. , 

Mr. Humes. At that time the provisional government was trying 
to maintain a constituent assembly, and was trying to organize a 
permanent government? 

Miss Bryant. They, the soviets, were also trying to organize a 
permanent government. but it was a soviet government, 

Mr. Humes. Rather than a representative government? 

Miss Bryant. They consider it a representative government. 

Mr. Homes. When you got to Russia, what were the food conditions 
there—when you got to Petrograd? 

Miss Bryant. The food conditions were never very good, and, as L 
understand, they have not been very good since the beginning of the 
war. Shortly after mobilization began in Russia the railroads were 
in disorder, and they were right straight along, and so, of course, the 
suffering was intense from the very beginning of the war. 

Mr, Hoans. How did you supply yourself with food while you were 
there? 

Miss Bryant. I did not supply myself with food any better than 
anybody else did. In fact I was hungry a part of the time, and I 
lived on black bread and cabbage soup and things like that. 

Mr. Humes. How did you get it, on food tickets? 

Miss Bryant. Why, no. During the Kerensky régime I lived in a 
Russian boarding house, and the woman who managed it was allotted 
food tickets for each guest, and she got food in that way for all of us. 
Later I lived in the government hotel. Since the beginning of the 
war the correspondents have been treated more or less as guests of the 
government—that is, they can live in government hotels like the 
officers. 

Mr. Humes. What periodicals did you have credentials to rep- 
resent ? 

Miss Bryant. I had credentials from the Metropolitan Magazine, 
the Ledger, Seven Arts, and Every Week. Every Week is a magazine 
that has since ceased publication. 

Senator Srertinc. The Philadelphia Ledger? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Kine. Since you left there this last January you have not 
been back? 

Miss Bryant. No. 

Senator Kine. So you know nothing of the conditions since you left, 
except from hearsay? ; 

Miss Bryant. I know as much as Mr. Bernstein and some of the 
other witnesses whose testimony I have heard. 

Senator Kring. You know nothing except from hearsay ? 

Miss Bryant. I know more than hearsay. 
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Senator Worcorr. Mr. Bernstein was there more recently than that, 
_Miss Bryant. Well, just a week or two afterwards, because I met 
him myself in Stockholm and talked to him there. 

Senator Wotcorr. But he came here and went back. 

i Miss Bryanv. But he went to Siberia, and I am speaking of central 
ussia. 

_ Senator Kine. Then what you know as to the conditions there now 

is hearsay, in the sense that you have not seen the conditions with 

your own eyes, but have derived your information from somebody else, 

Miss Bryant. 1 know a good deal that is happening now. © 

Mr. Huwes. Where did you get your information? 

Miss Bryant. I got it from several places. One place, the Finnish 
information bureau. Myr. Nuorteva, the head of the bureau, recently 
sent a letter to Senator Overman, saying he was receiving some funds 
and information from Russia from time to time, and that he wanted 
to tell the committee about it. He said, “If there is Bolshevik pro- 
paganda, I am it, and I want to testify.” 

Senator Overman. Who did that? 

Miss Brranxr. Mr. Nuorteva, of the Finnish Information Bureau. 

Mr. Humes. In other words, you have information you have re- 
ceived from Mr. Nuorteva? 

Miss Bryanv. Part of it. 

Mr. Huxrs. Did Mr. Nuorteva show you the letter that the former 
officer of the Bolshevik government wrote to him, in which he told 
him that the experiment was a failure? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 


: aye seen that, too, have you? 
Miss Bryant. Yes; I have seen that. It is not important. It was 
the expression of an easily disappointed Socialist, I should say. 

Mr. Hewes. Have you got any official information from the 
Bolshevik government/ Have they furnished you with official infor- 
mation ? 

Miss Bryan. No; but I saw some very official information in Col. 
Robins’s apartment, which he showed to me. 

Mr. Humes. Is Col. Robins in official connection with the Bol- 
shevik government ‘ 

Miss Bryant. I do not think he is now. 

Mr. Humes. You say he has official information in his office? 

Miss Bryant. He brought back information which he showed to 
many of us. 

Mr. Homes. When did Col. Robins leave over there? 

Miss Bryant. I think some time after I did. I suppose you know 
when he left. I do not. 

Mr. Howes. It was early in 1918 that you left, was it not? 7 

Miss Bryanz. I think he stayed longer than that. He certainly 
stayed until after the embassies left. / 

Senator Kine. When I use the word “hearsay.” I think, Miss 
Bryant, you probably do not get the meaning that lawyers attribute 
to the word. I£ I tell you something and then you go out and tel! 
somebody else that I told it to you, that would be hearsay. Now. 
when I asked you if you had been there, and you said “no,” and I 
asked you if you knew anything of the conditions there of your own 
knowledge, obviously, if you were not there you would not know. 
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Miss Bryant. If I read documents and papers and things of that 
‘kind, I would know that. 

Senator Kine. But I asked you if you knew anything about the 
conditions, of your own knowledge, since you left. 

Miss Bryan. I have seen people. 

Senator Kine. You only know what somebody has told you. 

Miss Bryant. Yes; except I have read Russian papers. 

Senator Kine. You have answered my question. That is ail. 

Miss Bry: I want to answer that I have gotten information 
from people who were in direct communication with the soviet gov- 
ernment. Mr. Nuorteva was allowed by Mr. Polk to send messages 
to the Bolshevik government about the Prinkipo conference. 

Mr. Humes. Is your husband in direct communication with the 
Bolshevik government? 

Miss Bryant. No. The only direct communication I know is what 
has been sent through the State Department. 

Mr. Humzs, Was he not appointed by the Bolshevik government 
as consul general to New York? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; he was. 

Mr. Humes. Has he been acting in that capacity? 

Miss Bryant. No; he did not come here as consul general. 

Mr, Humes. Has he undertaken to perform any of the duties of 
consul general although not recognized ? 

Miss Bryanr. Of course not. I think he was consul general for a 
period of about four days, but before he was given his passports the 
whole scheme was changed. 

Mr, Huwns. He was designated as consul general of the Bolshevik 
government, at Petrograd, was he not? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; certainly. Everybody knows that. 

Mr. Humus. Then he accepted that responsibility for the Bolshe- 
vik government in that particular, in violation of his sworn promise 
to the government when he secured his passports, did he not? 

Miss Brranr. I think he accepted that with the sanction of our 
officials there, and I think he can explain it. He can tell you about it 
better than I can. / 

Mr. Huns. Is it not a fact that he made that statement at the 
time he secured his passports? ; 

Miss Bryant. He made a statement. I do not know what he did 
afterwards to counteract that or what conclusion he came to. I am 
sure that Col. Robins can tell you, probably even Ambassador Francis, 
and certainly my husband can. ; 

Senator Overman. You said some time ago that when you came 
out on your passports you had a certain sealed package. Were they 
your own papers? . ; fl z 

Miss Bryan. Yes; and Miss Beatty’s, who is the niece of Admiral 
Beatty, of the British Navy. She was with me, and J also took her 
papers. She is now the editor of McCall’s Magazine, of New York, 
and was then a correspondent for the San Francisco Bulletin. She 
came with me, and I kept her papers as well as my own. 

Senator OvermAN. You had no official papers? : 

Miss Bryan. No. Couriers’ passports were given us just to enable 
us to pass through the lines. 

857231931 
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Senator Srertine. If your husband did accept this position, it 
would have been in violation, would it not, of his passport and of 
his obligation as an American citizen? : 

Miss Bryant. No, sir. 

Senator Srertinc. It would not? 

Miss Bryant. It would not, beeause—I do not know all the details 
but I think his oath only concerned participation in the Stockholm 
conference, but I wish you would ask him about it. He is in the room, 
and I suppose you could do it. I am firmly of the opinion that Col, 
Robins or Ambassador Francis could tell you something about that, 
and he certainly could. I was not there at the time, you see, so I 
do not know about it. : : 

Mr. Humes. After the Bolshevik revolution, what were the food 
conditions ? 

: Miss Bryanr, They were just about the same as they always have 
een. 

Mr. Homes. Was there any rioting or fighting in the streets, or 
the searching of houses, during that period of time? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; what was known as “ requisitioning” began 
way back, as far as I can understand, at the time of the ceraky 
government The government used to send notices to the upper-class 

ussians asking them for shoes, overcoats, and for things like that 
to send to the destitute soldiers at the front, but they were pro- 
German and would not support the soldiers in any way. They would 
not even pretend to do so; they just simply refused to do anything 
or to obey any of those demands which were sent out under the 
Kerensky régime. so when the soviets came into power they requi- 
sitioned the banks to carry on the revolution in the same wai 
that Benjamin Franklin in our revolution took over His Majesty’s 
post-office funds, which was the property of the British Government. 

Mr. Humes. You mean they confiscated them? 

; Aas Bryant. They confiscated them, only they nationalized the 
anks. \ 

Mr. Humes. And they confiscated private property of individuals? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Homes. Is it not a fact that the Red Guards went into the 
houses of private citizens and demanded money and foodstufls—— 

Senator Netson. And jewelry? 

Mr. Humes. And jewelry, clothing, and that sort of thing, and 
took it by force? 

Miss Bryant. I never heard of them demanding jewelry. I do not 
think they made any demand for that, but they may have taken 
clothing. 

Mr. Howes. Did not the Bolshevik government, by this so-called 
process of requisitioning, take all of the precious metals they could 
in the shape of platinum and material of that kind because of its 
commercial value? 

Miss Bryant. I do not believe so; I never came across such an 
instance. 

Mr. Humes. You never saw any of that? 

Miss Bryant. I never saw anything of that kind. : 

Mr. Huwes. Did not killings occur on the streets frequently during 
the time you were there? 
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Miss Bryant. No; I went around more or less alone all the time 
and I did not see any killings there on the streets, except once, and 
that was not an ordinary aos, 

Mr. Humes. When was that? 

Miss Bryant. It was at the time of the last stand of the officers, 
when they came down the streets of Petrograd in an armored car 
a turned it on a group of civilians, of which I was one. I saw 
that. 

Mr. Humps. Was that after the Bolsheviki came in? 

Miss Bryanv. That was just after the Bolshevik revolution, dur- 
ing a counter-revolution. 

Mr. Humezs. Did you ever see people starving? 

Miss Bryant. No. 

Mr. Humes. And falling on the streets? 

Miss Bryan. No; I never saw anything like that. 

Mr. Humes. Did you ever see horses falling on the streets? 

Miss Bryant. No. 

Mr. Humes. Did you ever see people there cutting off horse meat 
for the purpose of food? 

Miss Bryanv. No. 

Mr, Humes. You never saw anything of that kind? 

Miss Bryan. I never saw it. 

Mr. Humes. Then, from the time of the revolution, in November, 
up until you left in January, except for a few pangs of hunger that 
you yourself felt, you never saw any disorders, except the one inci- 
dent of the motor car that you referred to? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; and just the ordinary things that would go 
with civil war anc with fighting. I suffered’no more hardships with 
Bry to food than I did when I was in France. 

r. Homers. How many civil wars have you seen? You say there 
were just the things that ordinarily go with civil war. 

Miss Bryant. I mean that from what history I have read it seems 
to me that in our own Civil War we suffered a great. many priva- 
tions; and, of course, the Russians had to do the same thing. 

Mr. Humes. Then, the privations that are incident to war are to 
be expected, are they not? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; that is what I felt. 

Mr. Humzs. There is nothing in the privations incident to civil 
war that warrants any very serious thoughts? 

Miss Bryanr. I think that an American traveling there would find 
his stay very uncomfortable, but he could always leave; and I think 
that is the way the Russians felt about foreigners. I could leave, my- 
self, if I did not like it. 

Mr. Homes. You say one could always leave, although it was 
necessary for you at least to represent yourself to be an official of 
the government in order to get out. 

Miss Bryant. No; you see, this is the situation: If I had gone 
through Siberia, it would not have been necessary ; but from the be- 
ginning of the revolution—the first revolution—the Finns were fight- 
ing the Russians; and when anybody came through Finland they 
took absolutely everything away, whether it was foodstutts or 
whether it was papers. I did not want that to happen to me in Fin- 
land. I knew that they respected a courier’s passport, and so when 
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T was ready to leave I simply went to the soviet officials and said, 
“Can you give me a courier’s passport? ” and they said, “ Yes”; and 
they did it. 

Mr. Homes. Then the situation was this, that it was difficult to 
get out of Russia through Finland? 

Miss Brranvt. Yes. 

Mr. Homes. Or out of Russia proper to the west, but it was, ap- 
parently, easy to get out of Russia to the east, through Siberia? 

Miss Br sees 
. When Mr. Reinstein went over did you go over with 


Miss Bryant. No; I did not know him until I saw him over there. 

Mr. Homes. You got there before he did? 

Miss Bryanr. No; not until much later. He used to teach me 
Russian. 

Mr, Humes. When you got there, did you find him connected with 
the——— 

Miss Bryant. Soviet government? No; not at that time. 

Mr. Humes. Was he connected with the soviet revolutionary 
party? 
ss Bryant. No; he was a Menshevik internationalist—a very 
small party in Russia. 

Mr. Humes. When did he become a member of the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment? 

Miss Bryant. He became connected with it after. they tried to 
bring about the revolution in Germany; he is a student of interna- 
tional affairs. and they wanted him to be the head of the bureau. 

Mr. Humes. What was Reinstein’s business? 

Miss Bryanr. He has always been a writer. 1 think he wrote for 
a socialist paper. the Weekly People, over here for a great many 


years. 
* Mr. Houns. Living in Buffalo, N. Y.? 
Miss Bryaxr. Yes; I believe so. I did not know him before I went 


over there. 

Mr. Humes. Is it not a fact that his wife isa doctor in Buffalo? 
T. Yes; she is, 

Mr. Hrs. At the same time that you were there, was Mr. Rein- 
stein, with whom you became acquainted, you and your husband? 

Miss Bryant. And many other people. | ‘ 

Mr. Hemes. What other people from America, or Americans. did 

you find and get acquainted with while vou were in Petrograd? 
” Mi BRYANT. With Arno Dosch-Fleurot, the World man, and 
especially with Miss Beatty. We were the only two American women 
reporters there most of the time, so we saw each other a great deal. 
And with Col. Thompson—I hee your pardon: not Col. Thompson— 
Col. Robins and Maj. Thacher. I came from Stockholm on the same 
boat with Gen. Judson. I met him in Christiania. not in Russia. 

Mr. Humes. He was military attaché in Russia? 

Miss Br He was the head of our military mission there. 

My. Humes. I do net think vou quite understand me. What other- 
people frem America were connected with the operations of the Bol- 
shevik government while you were there? 

Miss Bryant. You mean Americans? 
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Mr. Humes. Yes; Americans, or people who had come from Amer- 
ica to Petrograd. 

Miss Bryanr. There were a number of exiles that came from over 
here and went back. 

Mr. Humes. Name them. 

Miss Bryant. There was William Shatoif. 

Mr. Humes. What is his position in the Bolshevik government / 

Miss Brranr. I do not know what he is now. 

Mr. Humes. Is he a commissar of some kind? 

Miss Bryant. No; he isnot a commissar. He was organizing what 
they called the factory shop committees. 

- Mr. Humes. But he had an official connection with the government? 

Miss Bryan. Yes; he isa Russian. 

Mr. Humns. How long had he been in this country? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know. He is not an American; he is # 
Russian. 

Mr. Humes. He is a Russian, is he? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Stertinc. Was he in any way connected with the railroad 
administration ? 

Miss Bryan. I heard a witness testify to that effect, but he must 
have been mistaken, because he was not a railway expert. He was 
working in the factory shop committees there when I was there, and 
I think that he would not be changed, because that is what he is 
particularly fitted for. 

Senator Worcorr, You do not know whether he was changed 
or not. 

*Miss Bryant. No; but I do not imagine so. 

Senator Srertinc. The witness Smith testified to that effect. 

Miss Bryanv. I do not think it makes any difference at all, only 
Tam telling you what he did when I was there. 

Senator Woxcorr. While you were there he was not the head of 
any railroad? . 

Miss Bryanv. No. 

Mr. Homes. What other person that had come from America did 
you find over there in some official capacity ? 

Miss Bryanv. I told you Reinstein and Shatoff, and I guess that is 
all that I know. 

Mr. Humes. Of course, Trotzky was there, and he had been in the 
United States. 

Miss Bryant. But I did not know him here. 

Mr. Humes. I do not mean whom you knew here! I mean people 
you discovered when you got there that had been in the United States, 
had come from the United States. 

Miss Bryan'r. Trotzky, of course. 

Mr. Humus. Who else? 

Miss Bryanv. I do not know. 

Mr. Humes. I am talking about Americans you came across over 
there, 

Miss Bryant. I saw, for instance, Alexander Gumberg, a Russian, 
who worked for Col. Robins, and later worked for Mr. Sisson. He 
has returned to this country. 
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Mr. Hvares. He had an official connection with the Bolshevik goy- 
ermment, did he? 

Miss Bryant. He came back here to establish a press agency for 
them, the Petrograd News Agency, I believe, and he got certain con- 
cessions from them to do that. 


Mr. Humes. Did he ever establish it? 

Miss Bryanv. } do not know. IT know he received $5,000 from Mv. 
Sisson for his work. 

Mr. Hues. For his work in Russia? 


Miss Bryant. Yes; for securing certain documents, and other 
work. 

Mr. Huwes. Was he in the employ of the government? 

Miss Bryanv. Yes; he was in the employ of the government. He 
also pretended to be a close friend of Trotzky, and he was in the 
employ of Sisson, and I do not know who else or what other mys- 
terious business he performed. 

Mr. Humes. Dic he ever organize that information bureau in this 
country ? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know. 

Mr. Hones. Or press bureau, or whatever you call it? 

Miss Bryan. It was called the Petrograd Press Agency. That 
agency is a real plum, 

Mr. Humes. Is he still in America? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Homes. What other Americans did you come across over there 
in government circles? 

Miss Bryant. That is all I can think of. 

Senator Srertixc. Did you know Mr. Shatoff before you knew him 
in Russia? ; 

Miss Bryan. I once heard him speak at a meeting of Russians 
here. 

Senator Srertine. Where, here? In what city? 

Miss Bryant. I believe it was in Paterson. 

Senator Steric. In Paterson, N. J.? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Srertinc. When was that speech made? 

Miss Bryant. Abont three years ago. 

; Senator Wotcorr. Did you know a man over there by the name of 
Zoren ? 

Miss Bryant. I did not know him. I heard that he was there, I 
believe in Kronstadt. Let me see— 

Senator Woxcorr. He was a commissar, was he not? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. I mentioned him in my book, I believe, but I 
do not remember in what connection now. 

Senator Woxcotr. He was from America ? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; he had been in America. 

Mr. Humes. You say that Col. Robins had an information bureau 
over there? ; 

Miss Bryanr. You see, it was this way: Col. Robins was very 
anxions to know everything that was going on in Russia, and he 
realized that the socialists, of course, would be closer to the soviet 
government, and would have their confidence. Therefore, he was 
very anxious to know throngh them what was going on, and also he 
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wanted to know what they were doing about organizing a revolution 
in Germany, and whether they were pro-German or not, and when 
there were meetings we went to them and reported to him. I went to 
one of the meetings of the German war prisoners with Mr. Dosch- 
Fleurot, and I made a report to Col. Robins and also to the American 
consul, Mr. Treadwell. We went to as many meetings of all kinds 
as we possibly could. 

Mr. Humes. Will you tell us how many of those were employed by 
Col. Robins in this information bureau? 

Miss Bryant. I do not think you would call it an information bu- 
reau; and I know that Miss Beatty worked for the Red Cross. 

Mr. peices This was an information bureau of the Red Cross, 
was it? 

Miss Bryant. Why, yes, in a way; and we all worked very closely 
with the Red Cross and Col. Robins with the American Embassy. 

Mr. Humes. You have mentioned two people that were employed 
besides the assistance that you gave him, Now, whom else did he 
have working for him? 

Miss Bryant. At one time he had Mr. Reinstein. I was never em- 
ployed. I did my work gratis. 

Senator Overman. Is he the man who is now in the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment ? 

Miss Bayan. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. When was that with reference to the time when Rein- 
stein became an official of the Bolshevik government? 

Miss Bryant. That was at a previous time. They used to give 
Col. Robins accounts of all meetings, public and otherwise, that 
they could get into, meetings in the prisons and elsewhere, so that he 
would have news besides what he covered himself. 

Mr. Homes. Were there any other informants’ besides the ones 
you have mentioned? Was Williams one of his informants? 

Miss Bryranv. Why, yes. 

Mr. Huns. Was your husband? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. I would like to give testimony at this point, 
if you will let me, about certain things they did. 

Mr. Humes. Now, Miss Bryant, when you left Russia, how did you 
get out of Finland? At what point did you leave Finland? 

Miss Bryant. I went by way of Haparanda, and the sailors— 
you see, there was a good deal of confusion and there was fighting 
going on. and the Kronstadt sailors who were on my train were taken 
off and taken out and shot, and: 

‘Senator Netson. Shot by whom? 

Miss Bryant. By the White Guard and the Germans. You see, 
the Germans were fighting against the Red Guards in Finland, be- 
cause the White Guards wanted to put a German king on the throne 
of Finland, and the Bolsheviki were sending up people to reenforce 
the Red Guards in Finland. 

Mr. Humes. Then you were on that train—— 

Miss Bryant. I was on the last train that got through. 

Mr. Humxs (continuing). On which there were some of the rep- 
resentatives of the Bolshevik government who were—— 

Miss Bryant. No; they were not representatives of the Bolshevik 
government. They were simply sailors, in another car. 
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Mr. Humes. They were Kronstadt sailors? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Were they not sympathizers with the Bolsheviki? 

ie Bryant. Yes, they were sympathizers; they were Bolshevik 
sailors. 

Mr. Humes. They were sympathizers: and the White Guards came 
on that train and took them off and shot them? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, 

Mr. Humes. That was because of their connection with the Bol- 
sheviki? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, and because the sailors were anti-German, 

Mr. Humes. How does it happen that you, an official messenger of 
the Bolshevik government—— 

Miss Bryant. They did not know that I had courier’s papers. 

Mr. Humes (continuing). Did not fall into the hands of the White 
Guards, if they were after all the Bolsheviks? 

Miss Bryan. Because they simply thought that I was an Ameri- 
can, and did not pay any attention to me. 

Mr. Humes. They did not even ask you for vour credentials? 

Miss Bryant. They may have looked at my American passport. 
I would not have given them the other, certainly. 

Mr. Hunes. But you had in your possession bags with papers, 
with the official seals on them of the soviet government, did you not? 

Miss Bryanv. You are making a picture that is not quite true. 
They were only looking, as they came through the train, for certain 
armed persons, for soldiers sent up there to fight them. They went 
through the train and took the soldiers away and went right on and 
paid no attention to us. 

Mr. Humes. They did pay some attention to you, because you say 
they looked at your American passport. 

Miss Bryant. I mean, it was like this: People were always going 
through the train and looking at your passports. You are shut in 
these compartments, you know; the train is all made up of compart- 
ments, and they would come and open the door and say, “ Give me 
your passport,” and you would hand it to them. The thing was 
that when we got to the border the Bolsheviki, who were in charge 
of the border—yon see, the way it was, some points would be held by 
the White Guard and some by the Red. The Bolsheviki still held the 
border, and when I got np there I gave him my credentials and they 
let me bring my bags through. . 

Mr. Hues. The White Guards you came in contact with simply 
demanded credentials of the Americans and others on the train be- 
sides the sailors that were coming on there for military purposes! 

Miss Bryant. They did not stay on the train two minutes. They 
simply said. “Show us your passports,” and marched away, and we 
went on. , 

Mr. Huss. The White Guards you speak of respected your Ameri- 
can passport and American citizenship ? 

Miss Bryant. They did not have time to respect it or not respect 
it. They simply wanted to get all the armed people out of the way- 

Mr. Humes. The fact remains that they did respect it? 

Miss Bryant. No; I do not know that they did. I could not tell 
whether every different group of people that passed through my train 
were White Guards or Red Guards. 
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Senator Nexson. They did not shoot you like they did the sailors? 

Miss Bryant. They would have if I had been armed. 

Senator Nerson. Why? 

Miss Brranr. Well, they would have, in any case, if I had re- 
mained, because if I had been in Finland and the White Guards were 
trying to put a German king on the throne, [ would have been fighting 
with the Red Guards, : z 

Senator Nexson. Did you not say that they took those sailors out 
and shot them? 

Miss Bryant. T did not see them shot. I did not rn after them 
when they took them out. 

Mr. Homers. How do you know they shot them? 

Miss Bryant. I found that out in Stockholm afterwards. 

Mr. Humes. Now, you say you do not know whether the people 
who came in and took these sailors off the train were White Guards 
or Red Guards? 

Miss Bryant, Oh, yes; I do know about those particular people. 

Mr. Honms. You said a moment ago that you did not know which 
they were. 

Miss Bryan'r. You are trying to confuse me now, major. 

Mr.’ Homes. No; I am not trying to confuse you. You said a 
moment ago that you did not know whether they were White Guards 
or Red Guards. 

Miss Bryan. Will you let me straighten this out? + 

Mr. Huns. Yes. 

Miss Bryant. In time of revolution. American correspondents 
usually carried passes from both sides, and often both sides gave us 
passes, and especially in Great Russia. Correspondents were not 
armed and not detained. 

Senator Netson. Did you have passes from both sides? 

Miss Bryant. No; I did not in this particular case; but in Russia 
I often had passes from the reactionaries and passes from the Red 
Guards, and they gave them to other correspondents. They all gave 
us passes, so that we could go and report the truth. 

Senator Overman. I notice your passports here say that you are a 
representative of the American social democracy and an interna- 
tionalist. You did not go there, then, as a correspondent, but as a 
representative of the internationalist ? 

Miss Bryant. No. You see, Senator Overman, when you go and 
ask the soviet officials for a pass they make it out in their own way. 
They make it out so that their own soldiers will understand it. 

Senator Overman. They did not make this out to show that you 
were a correspondent, but. they made it out to show that you were an 
internationalist. 

Miss Bryant. Oh, as for that, being an internationalist is not 
unique. Anyone is an internationalist that even believes in the 
l e of nations and things of that kind. 

enator OverMAN. All except one of your passports is signed by 
Peters, who is said to be the “ high executioner.” 

Miss Bryanr. Yes. I would Tike to tell you abont Peters. 

Mr. Humes. Do you know anything about the activities of Peters 
as executioner recently ? G 

Miss Bryant. I do not know; but I know how he felt about capital 
punishment. He knew all the correspondents very well. One reason. 
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for that was because he had lived in England, and he spoke English 
very well. 

Mr. Humes. What is his nationality? 

Miss Bryant. He is a Lett. 

Mr. Humes. How long had he been in England? 

Miss Bryant. He had escaped from Russia during the 1905 revo- 
Jution and had been over there ever since. 

Mr. Humes. Has he ever been in the United States? 

Miss Bryant. No. When we found out that this man spoke Eng- 
lish so well we, of course, always went around and asked favors of 
him, asked if he would tell us about certain things, and if he would 
give us certain credentials. He was very friendly to the corre- 
spondents at that time. 

Mr. Huwes. Is it not a fact that it was not at all difficult to find 
people who spoke English in the soviet government? 

Miss Bryant. No; it was not difficult at all. 

Mr. Humes. People who spoke English as well as Peters? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; there were a good many of them that spoke 
English, but he had a good deal of authority and could render 
assistance. | 

Mr, Humes. That is what I want to find out. Who were these 
people that spoke English and had learned it in the United States? 

iss Bryanr. They did not necessarily learn it in the United States, 
Russians who gre educated often speak five or six languages. They 
do not have to go to the country to learn the language. 

Mr. Humes. Then I understand you to say that, so far as you have 
knowledge, you only discovered the three or four or five persons that 
you have mentioned in Russia who had formerly lived in the United 
States; is that true? 

Miss Bryant. I think that is true; but I would like to refresh my 
memory. 

Mr, Huns. The only people you came in contact with? 

Miss Bryanr. I mentioned four or five people in my book. If there 
are any more there than T mentioned—let me see the book for a 
moment. 

Mr. Humes. Can you tell us who the others are who came from the 
United States by reference to your book? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; I will tell you. Kollontay, the minister of wel- 
fare. 

Mr, Humes. What position did be hold? 

Miss Bryant. She. 

Mr. Homes. She? 

Miss Bryant. She was minister of welfare. 

Mr. Humes. What was her nationality? 

Miss Bryant. Russian. 

Mr. Humes. How long had she been in the United States? ' 

. Miss Bryant. I do not know. I did not know her in the United 
States. 

Mr. Humes. Did you not hear from her how long she had been in 
the United States? 

Miss Bryant. No. Tn the democratic congress we were seated in the 
reporters’ boxes. They always reserved a place for the reporters. 
She came up one evening and asked, “Are you American correspond- 
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ents?” We replied, “ Yes”; and she said she had been in America; 
and from that time on we all came to know her very well. 

Mr. Humes. Where had she lived in the United States? 

Miss Bryanrt. I do not think she had lived here. I think she went 
ona tour of the United States. 

Another person I knew over there was Catherine Breshkovskaya, 
who testified here. I saw her. more or less, during the time she lived 
in the Winter Palace. 

Mr. Homes. She had only been in this country touring? 

Miss Bryanw. Oh, yes; but she had also lived some time in this 
country. 

Mr. Humes. Well, now, whom else did you find who had been in 
this country ? 

Miss Bryant. Let me see. 

Mr. Humes. Did you meet a negro by the name of Gordon? 

Miss Bryant. I cid not meet any negroes. I did not see but one 
negro while I was there, and he had nothing to do with the soviet. 
He was a professional gambler. 

Mr. Humes. Did you meet a man by the name of Murieff? 

Miss Bryant. I did not. 

Mr. Homes. You did not meet him? 

Miss Bryant. I do not remember— 

Mr. Humes. If you can think of any other Americans or persons 
who had been in America, by reference to your book, any other person 
who had been in this country, I wish you would tell us who they are. 

Miss Bryant. Let me see; you mean Americans who were con- 
uected with the soviet government? 

Mr. Humes. Americans who were connected with the soviet gov- 
ernment, and Russians who for a period of time had been residents of 
this country. 

Miss Bryant. There was one man over there, who worked on an 
English paper, by the name of George Sokolsky, who may or who 
may not have been a Russian. He claimed to be a Russian here and he 
claimed to be an American in Russia. 

Mx. Humes. Was he connected with the Bolshevik government? 

Miss Bryant. He had no connection with the Bolshevik govern- 
ment, but he had other connections. The Bolsheviki distrusted him. 

Senator Srertine. Had he lived in America? 

Miss Brranr. Yes. 

Senator Srertrva. Where? 

Miss Bryant. In New York. 

Mr. Humes. Had you known him in this country ? 

Miss Bryant. No. I met him there; he came up to me on the street 
in Petrograd and spoke to me and to Mr. Reed. ; i ; 

Mr. Humes. Do you know with whom he was connected in this 
country ? 

Miss Bryant. No; I do not know with whom he was connected, 
particularly in America or in Stockholm. He worked on this English 
paper and he wrote certain things that always seemed to me to be 
written just to anger the Russians—that is, to alienate them from 
America. He seemed to take particular delight in saying “An Amer- 
jean says this and that about Russia.” at a critical moment. None of 
the reporters trusted him. 
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Mr. Homes. Was he connected with Morris Hillquitt in New York? 
Miss Bryant. No; not at all. He is not a Socialist. : 
Senator Overman. Who is Alexandra Kollontay? 

_ Miss Bryant. She is the minister of welfare. She is an excep. 
tionally cultured woman, who wrote 10 books on welfare before she 
became connected with the government. 

Senator Worcorr. May T ask who Mr. Dosch-Fleurot is? 

Miss Bryanr. Yes; he is the World correspondent. 

Senator Worcorr. Was he or not sympathetic with the Bolsheviki? 

Miss Brranr. He changed every now and then. Now he is very 
much against them. At times I think he was not so much against 
them. At the present time J think he is quite against them. 

Senator Woxcorr. ,How was he over in Russia! 

Miss Bryant. In Russia he went through various changes. He 
did not seem to remain of the same opinion, at all. 

Senator Srertine. What was he to begin with? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know. He has been a correspondent of 
the World abroad for a good many years. 4 

Senator Srerrine. But what were his sympathies to begin with? 
Did he sympathize with the Bolshevik government? 

Miss Bryant. Oh, no; not at the beginning. I think he was 
quite against it. 

Senator Srernine. Afterwards, did he become identified with the 
Bolsheviks? 

Miss Bryant. No. I brought back to the World an article, which 
was printed by the World, telling how Mr. Dosch-Flenrot felt about 
Russia at that time. The article was featured and caused a good 
deal of comment in other papers. 

Mr. Humes. Now, Miss Bryant, you say your husband and Boris 
Reinstein and Williams were engaged in propaganda work. Were 
they engaged in a propaganda work as distinguished from this cor- 
respondent that you have referred to, which was intended to create 
a friendly feeling between Russia and the United States? 

Miss Bryant. Why, their principal task was to break down the 
German forces on the front. 

Mr. Huuss. Were they undertaking to do that by an attack on 
the United States Government and upon the officials of the United 
States Government ? 

Miss Bryant. Why, no: of course they were not. 

Mr. Houmzs. Is it not a fact that this newspaper was published as 
one of the papers that was published by them [indicating]? Is not 
that one of the papers that they published over there in German? 

Miss Brranr. Yes; but everything in it they did not write. 

Mr. Humes. I do not know whether you can read Russian or not, 
but on the front page of that paper that is published aes 

Miss Bryant. This is not Russian, it is German text [indicating 
another paper]. 

Mr. Hones. In that paper that they published is there not a 
violent attack upon the President of the United States and upon the 
attitude of the United States? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; but they did not write it. 

Mr. Humes. How did it happen to be in the paper that they were 
publishing under the supervision of Col. Robins if they had no 
control over it? 
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Miss Bryanv, Well, if you will ask Col. Robins, he will tell you 
a very interesting story about it, and he could tell you why, much 
better than I could, because he knows much better. 

Mr. Hows. You made the statement that this one newspaper 
correspondent was putting, as you understood, squibs in the paper 
from time to time that you felt were calculated to estrange the 
Americans and Russians? 

Miss Bryant. Oh, yes; but he had no connection with this paper 
or with the soviets. 

Mr. Humes. Is it not a fact that the activity—that your activity 
and the activity of Boris Reinstein— 

Miss Bryant. My activity? I did not confess to any activity. 

Mr. Humes. Well, we will omit you, then, Is it not a fact that 
the activity in which Boris Reinstein and your husband and Wil- 
liams were engaged was calculated to create prejudice and a feeling 
of animosity against the United States and against the officials o 
the United States? 

Miss Bryant. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Humzs. How do you account for this article; and who did 
write that article? 

Miss Bryant, As I understand it, someone not an American, wrote 
that; someone who was very unfriendly toward the United States; 
but they (the Americans) did not even know that it was going into 
the paper until after they actually saw it in print. 

Mr. Humes. Then they were running an information bureau—— 

Miss Brranr. No; you do not let me answer you, Mr. Humes, and 
that is why I can not tell you anything clearly. This paper that you 
have particular reference to, they did not have supervision of that. 

Mr. Humes. Did they not have anything to do with this paper? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; but they did not edit that [indicating paper 
in the hands of Mr. Humes]. They edited this [indicating another 
paper], an illustrated sheet. 

Mr. Humes. Let me call your attention to your husband’s own 
article. 

Miss Bryanv. That is not my husband’s article. Why do you not 
ask my husband about it? 

Mr. Humes. I want to call your attention to your husband’s own 
article. After about a dozen numbers of Die Fackel it was changed 
to Der Volkefriede. I do not know what the pronunciation is of that, 
but it was changed to this paper [indicating]. 

Miss Bryant. Yes; it was first Die Fackel—the Torch—and then 
it was changed. 

Mr. Humes. Now, in this article he says that the publication of this 
paper is under himself, Williams, and Boris Reinstein, 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Now, if he had nothing to do with this, and was not 
the editor of the paper, who did control the things that went into 
the paper ? ‘ 

Miss Bryant. If you would ask him, he would tell you. 

Mr. Humes. Do you know? 

Miss Bryant. No; 1 simply know about this point. 

Mr. Humes. You do not know anything about the detailed activi- 
ties, then, of your husband and Williams and these other English 
papers at that time? 
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Miss Brranr. No. There were no English papers. There were 
Russian and German papers. I did not work in the foreign office, 
The English paper was not published by the soviets. 

Mr. Humes. They worked in the foreign office, did they? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Working in the foreign office. they assumed, as pro- 
vided by the constitution, the duties and the responsibilities and 
rights of Russian citizenship / 

Miss Bryanv. I do not know. 

Senator Strrrixe, Who was the minister for foreign affairs under 
whom they worked ? 

Miss Bryant. Trotzky. 

Senator Overman. I notice that you have a picture in your book 
which is before me here. “ The Red Burial held in Moscow in Novem- 
ber. Five hundred bodies were buried in one day.” 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Overwan. Were those Red Guards who were buried? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; Red Guards that were buried, shot by the 
White Guards? 

Mr. Humes. Did you at any time, except on the one occasion you 
related about the armored car, see any open assassination on the 
streets of Petrograd? 

Miss Bryant. No; I was in the Winter Palace the day that it fell. 
I was in the Winter Palace with the Kerensky officials and the 
junkers. T stayed there all day. They expected that they would 
have to surrender, and I wanted to be there when the palace fell. 
T wanted to see what it would be like, and to get the story. 

About 5 o’clock I decided that there was not going to be any 
attack, and I asked permission to leave. They told me that I could 
go, and I went out. and I found that there was a huge meeting 
going on in Smolny Institute, and I went to that meeting. While 
we were at the meeting. we heard firing. the firing’ of cannon on the 
Winter Palace, and we rushed out and saw a big motor car just 
going down, and we asked permission to ride in it. and they let us 
ride. We went down the Nevsky Prospect, and when we got near 
the Winter Palace we found that it had just fallen, and we ran in 
with the first troops. I was with Miss Beatty, and Mr. Reed was 
there, and Mr. Williams. 
. OF course, you saw some people killed at that time? 
“NO? 

No one was killed? 

Miss Bryant. I did not say no one was killed. I did not see any- 
one killed. 

Mr. Heuzs. The Bolshevik revolution and the overthrow of the 
Kerensky government was entirely bloodless? 

Miss Bryant. No; [ say I did not see anybody killed, There were 
a number of Bolsheviki killed outside of the Winter Palace, but it 
was night. so I did not see them, but there were no junkers killed. 
T did not say that the revolution was bloodless. In fact, I just stated 
a ae ago that I was on the street when many people were 
lolled. . 

Mr. Hemes. All connected with that one occurrence of the motor 
car. T said, with that one exception, did yon ever see anyone killed 
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there in street fighting, or shot down and killed on the streets of 
Petrograd, while you were there? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; I saw one man killed. I was walking on the 
street, and some sniper shot from a roof top, and he dropped down. 

Mr. Humes, That was after or before.the Bolsheviki came in? 

Miss Bryant. That was after the Bolsheviki came in. 

Mr. Humes. Then what happened? 

Miss. Bryan. Then sailors ran out of the government hotel and 
from everywhere, and cried ont “provocateur,” because they 
thought that i¢ was some one trying to start a riot, and they were 
rushing around the streets, trying to find who it was. That is the 
only time. 

Mr. Humes. That is the only time? Besides the persons you saw 
killed from that armored car, you only saw one other person killed on 
the streets of Petrograd? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; except wine pogroms. 

Mr. Humes. Do you not know, as a matter of fact, that it is an 
everyday occurrence, and was while you were there, on the streets of 
Petrograd, to have people shot down in cold blood? 

Miss Bryanv. I do not know that it is so, and I am sure there are 
10 witnesses who will testify to the opposite, and they were the heads 
of the official organizations sent over from the United States. They 
did not see it, either. C 

Mr. Humes. Then the testimony of all the reputable people who 
have testified here as to the things that they actually saw with their 
own eyes is false? 

Miss Bryant. Did they testify that they actually saw those things? 

Mr. Humns, Yes. 

Miss Bryant. I have been in the room most of the time, and I did 
not hear people say that they actually saw such things. 

Mr. Humes. There has not been a witness here that has not testified 
that they with their own eyes saw these things. 

Miss Bryant. They may have. I did not. You do not want me 
to testify to things that I did not see, do you? 

Mr. Hues. Asa reporter, yes, you did not see them ? 

Miss Bryant. As a reporter, I did not see such things. And please: 
remember, it would have made a much more lurid story if I had, but 
T did not see it. 

Mr. Humes. Who was paying you while you were over there? 

Miss Bryant. Well, I went on a contract of fifty-fifty; that is, 
50 per cent of the amount of money for the articles T wrote was paid 
to me by the Philadelphia Ledger when I returned. My husband 
paid my expenses. It is not a matter of money at all. I did not take 
any money for what I did over there. : 

Mr. Humes. Did you receive any money from anybody in Russia, 
I mean by way of pay for services’ 

Miss Bryant. No; I did not work for pay while I was over there; 
not even for Col. Robins. 

Mr. Huams. You did not work for pay. You were there for love? 

Miss Bryant. No; I was not there for love. I was there because 
I wanted to see the revolution, and because I am a reporter, andl 
because the revolution caught my imagination. 
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Mr. Humes. And during all your time over there you saw no evi- 
dene of disorders or of starvation on the streets—people falling 

ead? 

Miss Bryant. No; I did not see anybody fall dead. 

Myr. Humes. No horses falling dead on the streets of Petrograd? 

‘ . grad! 

Miss Bry No. 

Mr. Humes. And you left there in the middle of January? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Srrrime. Did you see anybody begging for bread or food 
or anything of that kind? 

Miss Bryant. There are always many beggars in Russia, but I 
understand there are less there now than before. 

Senator Srrrimne. But you saw no beggars on the streets? 

Miss Bryant. Very few beggars. No more than I see here in the 
United States. 

Senator Nexson. Is not that because they have joined the Red 
Army, that there are no beggars? 

Miss Bryan. If they are old or weak, of course they can not join 
the Red Army. It is composed mostly of young men. 

Senator Woxcorr, There are much fewer people in Petrograd than 
there were? 

Miss Bryant. There may be less people there now. I have read 
reports claiming great decrease in population since I was there, 
but at the time I left the population had not diminished. In fact, 
it was very hard to get accommodations at that time, because so 
many delegates came in for the various congresses and all sorts of 
political meetings that were going on. 

Senator Nexson, You came there before the Kerensky government 
had lost its power? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Nersoy. The Kerensky government was trying to carry 
on the war against Germany, was it not? 

Miss Brranr. Yes: and so did the soviet government. 

Senator Nurson. Did the Bolshevik government that succeeded 
them; did they try to fight the Germans? 

Miss Bryan. They not only tried, but they have succeeded, Sen- 
ator Nelson, so that they have pushed the Germans clear back almost 
to their original borders. 

Senator Nerson. They succeeded in culminating in the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. : 

Miss Bryan. But, Senator Nelson, do you know that at the time 
of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk the soviet sent a series of questions to 
the United States asking for assistance, saying if this assistance was 
given them, if we would back them up, they would break the nego- 
tiations and not sign the treaty of Brest-Litovsk? 

Senator Nurson. No. : 

Miss Bryant. And Col. Robins has that original document m 
his possession ? 

Senator Netson. I never heard of that. 

Miss Bryant. That is true, and I have seen it and at least 20 other 
persons have seen it. 

Senator Overstan. Did you notice any German officers there? 
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Miss Bryan. I certainly did not. I saw some German prisoners; 
and the Bolsheviki, of course, were organizing them to fight against 
their own government. 

Senator Srertinc. And they were succeeding in organizing Ger- 
man prisoners to fight against Germany ! 

Miss Bryanr. Yes; and one way they used them before the armi- 
stice was as smugglers of propaganda, sending all sorts of things 
back into Germany to overthrow the German Government. 

Mr. Humes. When these troops were organized, where did they do 
any fighting against Germany ? 

Miss Bryant. They have been fighting steadily against Germany. 

Mr. Humes. That was the Czecho-Slovaks. It was the Czecho- 
Slovak unit that was organized, was it not? 

Miss Bryant. Not altogether. 

Mr. Hewes. What unit was organized by the soviet government 
that did any fighting against Germany ? : 

Miss Bryant. They fought with ihe soviet army and have been 
fighting Germany and have been pushing the Germans back to the 
Russian borders, as you must know. If you will follow the line, you 
will see they have gone down as far as Kiev and Riga. 

Mr. Huss. Is it not a fact that the only fighting force besides 
the Red Guards, that was organized to perpetuate the Bolshevik 
power, was the Czecho-Slovak unit ? 

Miss Brrawr. I would not say that that was the only organization. 

Senator Overman. You may let the crowd come back now, if they 
will keep quiet. 

Miss Bryant. My feeling for the Czecho-Slavs was that that body 
of men should have been allowed to go back to their own country, 
and that is exactly what they tried to do. 

Mr, Homes. That is what they were trying to do? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 


(At this point the doors of the committee room were reopened, and 
the subcommittee resumed its public session.) 


Senator Overman. Now, I want to say to those in the audience, 
TI have let you in, and I hope you will cbserve the warning not to 
make any noise or allow any more cheering in here. If you do not 
observe it, I will have to clear the room again. I hope I will not 
have to do it. 

Mr. Humus. Now, Miss Bryant, you say when you came out of 
Russia as a courier you brought many papers with you? 

Miss Bryanr. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. What official papers of the Bolshevik government 
did you bring out? ; 

Miss Bryant. I did not bring any, as I have already stated. You 
have seen all my papers, Mr. Humes, because, of course, they were 
all gone over when I came into the United States. Everybody’s 
papers are. And you have returned all these papers, both to myself 
and to Mr. Reed and to Mr. Williams. Everyone’s papers have been 
returned. 

Mr. Humes. Have the papers of Mr. Reed been returned ? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; months ago. I think three or four were lost, 
but almost all were returned. 
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Mr. Humes. The trunk of literature that was taken from him has 
all been returned ? 

Miss Bryanr. Yes, sir; Mr. Williams’s papers were also returned. 

Mr. Humes. Then the material that you brought out was purely 
your own notes and property. They belonged to you? 

Miss Bryant. I did not bring much; just what I needed for my 
stories in books and papers. 

Senator Overman. I want to ask you whether or not at that time 
the people were starving? 

Miss ieee Well, you see, Senator Overman, the cutting off of 
the supplies by the Germans in the south and by the allies in the 
north, of course, made starvation—— 

Senator Overman. Answer the question, whether or not there was 
starving. 

Miss Bryant. They were very hard up. I was trying to answer. 
I did not see anybody fall on the street. 

Senator Overman. You did not see it, but you know that they were 
starving. 

Miss Bryant. I think they must have been, in some communities, 
especially where they were carrying on retreats; and the suffering 
of the children was very great. The American Red Cross did all it 
could to bring milk over for the babies of Russia, but it was not very 
successful. 

Mr. Humes. Is it not a fact that all the food that was in Petro- 
grad was in the custody of the Bolshevik government? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, sir: the soviet had taken it over. 

Mr. Hewes. The soviet government issued the foodstuffs that they 
had to those that were affiliated with their own government and their 
own organization and let the other people starve? 

Miss Bryant. That is not true. There never was a time while I 
was in Petrograd that you could not go into a store and buy certain 
supplies. You could do that. 

Mrs Homes. Was there plenty of money there when you were 
there? : 

Miss Bryant. People seemed to have money. 

Mr. Houmas. Specie? 

Miss Bryant. Just paper money. 

Mr, Hustes. Well, it was the money of the Bolshevik régime and 
the Kerensky régime, or of the old régime? 

Miss BryAnr. They seemed to have a combination of all kinds, but 
it did not seem to make any difference to them. 

Mr. Humes. All passed at the same value? 

Miss Bryan. There were various kinds in Petrograd which all 

assed the same way, but I noticed when we got to the border of 
Bweden, for instance, we had some Kerensky notes, and they said 
they were not worth very much, and they would only give us a hun- 
dredth part of what they were worth. 

Mr. Humes. What did they give you for Bolshevik notes? 

Bliss Bryant. We did not have any, or very little money when we 
got there. . 

Mr. Huams. You did not have any money of the old régime? 

Miss Bryant. No. 3 z 

Mr. Humes. Now, when you were in Petrograd, were the news- 
papers permitted to publish ‘anything that they wanted to print? 
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Miss Brranr. Yes, sir, Will you let me bring evidence to show? 

-Mr. Humes, If you have the newspapers. 

Miss Bryan. Oh, yes. I have files which I shall be very glad to 
show you. I wanted to state at the beginning—but you would not 
allow me to make a statement—that I would not say anything that 
I could not prove myself or could not give you the source of infor- 
mation in the United States. These [indicating] are what they call 
“ Satirikons,” satirical magazines, cruelly denouncing the Bolshevik 
revolution. 

Mr. Humes. What are the dates of those? 

Miss Bryant. Apel and December, two December, 1918, numbers. 
That is long after the Bolsheviki came into power. 

Senator Woucorr. December, 1918? 

Miss Brranr. Yes; 1918, after the Bolshevik uprising. These 
[indicating] are cartoons of Trotzky and various people. 

Mr. Humes. This paper has been since suppressed, has it not? 

Miss Bryant. Not that I know of. y 

Mr. Humes. Do you not know, as a matter of fact, that there is not 
a newspaper published in Russia except the Bolshevik journals? 

Miss Bryant. I do not believe that is so. 

Mr. Humes. Do you not know that the constitution of the Bolshevik 
government itself provides for the suppression of all newspapers? 

Miss Bryant. I am certain it does not. 

Mr. Humes. I will call your attention to the constitution itself. 

Senator Overman. What was the purpose of that meeting that you 
had at Poli’s? 

Miss Bryant. The subject? 

Senator Overman. The purpose. 

Miss Bryant. The purpose was to protest against intervention in 
Russia. I, as an American, believing in self-determination, can not 
believe in intervention. I do not see how we can fight for democracy 
in France and against it in Siberia, or for self-determination, either, 
and I believe we ought to take our troops out of Russia, because I 
think it would be better for both nations to have friendly relations. 

Senator Nerson. You are anxious to have the Bolshevik govern- 
ment established in Russia? 

Miss Bryant. I am anxious—— 

Senator Nextson. Answer my question. Are you anxious to have 
the Bolshevik government there as a permanent thing? 

Miss Bryant. I think the Russians ought to settle that. 

Senator Nerson. I am asking you if you think the Bolsheviki ought 
to be established there? . ‘ 

Miss Bryant. I answered you. I said I believed in self-determina- 
tion, 

Senator Nexson. Are you anxious to, have the Bolshevik govern- 
ment, as they are operating it now, established in Russia? x 

Miss Brrant. Why, if the Russians wish it, yes. If the Russians 
do not wish it, no. . 7 

Mr. Humes. I call your attention to this paragraph from the con- 
stitution of the soviet government [reading]: 

res the working class as a whole, the Russian Socialist 
Te eee Hace individuals and separate groups of any rights 
which they may be using to the detriment of the socialist revolution. 
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Now, does that not deprive the people of Russia of freedom of the 
press and freedom of speech ¢ 

Miss Bryant. No; it deprives them of—for instance, if they 
wanted to bring about a counter-revolution, that is, if they are 
traitors. 

Re Hewes. That is, if they are against the Bolshevik govern. 
ment? 

Miss Bryant. No; if they bring about a counter-revolution. 

Mr, Humes. There is only one purpose of a counter-revolution, 
and that would be against the soviet or Bolsheviki, would it not? 

Miss Bryant. No; the Bolsheviki is only a political party. The 
largest party is the left socialist revolutionary party. 

Mr. Humes. The Bolshevik party is not the largest party? 

Miss Bryant. That is true. It is not the largest party. The 
left socialist revolutionary party is the largest and it works in the 
soviet. : 

Mr. Humes. You say that anyone who is opposing the present 
government in Russia is a traitor? 

Miss Bryanv. By force of arms, of course, or asking for outside 
help. The same thing is true in our country, Mr. Humes. 

Mr. Humes. Do you mean to say that anybody in this country 
who would try to overthrow the government is a traitor? 

Miss Bryant. By force or by outside aid, every government official 
would consider them such. 

Mr. Humes. Would you consider them such? 

Miss Bryanr. Yes; I do not want the government to be over- 
thrown by force. I do not think that anything like that will happen 
here unless there is frightful suppression, 

Mr. Huss. But anyone that would overthrow the Bolshevik 
government would be a traitor, and the government has a right 
to oppose and suppress their activities, the Bolshevik government, 
has it not? 

Miss Bryant, I am explaining that—— 

Mr. Humes. Under your contention. 

Miss Bryant. Not under my contention. I am explaining to 
you not what I believe, but what the Russians believe. 

Mr. Huss. I am asking you how the government is being ad- 
ministered, the actual facts and conditions. Novw, is it not a fact 
that under the Bolshevik government, every person who is opposing 
the Bolshevik government—— 

Miss Bryant. Who is trying to overthrow it; yes. 

Mr. Humes. Is treated as a traitor? 

Miss Bryant. Who is trying to overthrow it, naturally. 

Mr. Humes. Anyone who is trying to overthrow the government 
is treated as a traitor? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. And is shot? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know that that is always so. 

Mr. Homes. If his guilt is established. , 

Senator Overman. Did you not know that they have disarmed 
them? 

Miss Bryant. T did not know that they have disarmed them. 
I would say that most everybody in Russia has arms. 
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Senator Overman. That is, the Bolsheviki have arms, but those 
who are not Bolsheviki have all been disarmed. 

Miss Bryanr. The social revolutionists? Perhaps the 2 per cent 
capitalist class is disarmed, but the workmen and peasants are armed. 

enator Worcorr. Did they not disarm the Czecho-Slav brigade, I 
believe it was, that set out to leave Russia? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; I believe so, but that is a long story. It has all 
sorts of complicatio.s. They believed that the Czecho-Slavs were 
trying to bring about a counter-revolution. But as I was not there I 
can not tell you about the Czecho-Slovaks. Louis Edgar Browne, 
the correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, can tell ‘you a good deal 
about it. He wrote a good many articles about it when he came back. 
He is now in this country and he can tell you the whole trouble. 

Senator Overman. Do you not know, Mrs. Reed, that they entered 
the homes of people and disarmed the people and looted the houses? 

Miss Bryant. No, sir. 

Senator Srrrtine. Have you any reason to believe that the disarm- 
ing obtne. Czecho-Slovaks was at the instigation of the German 
agents? 

Miss Brranv. No; I do not think that it was. 

Senator Srerirne. You have heard that and heard it repeatedly ? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; I have heard many things repeatedly that I do 
net believe. 

Senator Srertrnc. You are not satisfied that that was the fact? 

Miss Bryant. No; I am not satisfied that that was the fact. I Jo 
not think you can say that the soviets are in favor of Imperial Ger- 
many, because by all logic they could not be. They are opposed on 
every point. The two governments could not exist side by side. 

Senator Nerson. Is not the soviet government attempting to 
establish itself by force? : 

au Bryant. Oh, yes; all governments, including our own, did 
that. 

Senator Netson. And force against the Russian people who do not 
agree with them? 

Miss Brrant. Yes; we used force also against the King of Eng- 
land and his army. 

Senator Nerson. And why should not the rest of the Russian 
people have the right to express themselves? 

Miss Bryant. Why should not our Tories have had the right? 

Senator Nerson. Why should they go to work and use force and 
disarm anybody ? 

Miss Bryanr. That is the way revolutions are brought about. 

Senator Netson. Do you call that freedom? 

Miss Bryan. It is a transitory stage that is always necessary in 
establishing new governments. We had to do it; we had to disarm 
our Tories, and we even shot some of our Tories. 

Senator Nerson. You compare the Russian people, then, who do 
not agree with the Bolsheviki, with the American Tories, do you? 

Miss Bryant. I compare the Russian upper classes with the Tories; 

es, sir. 
2 Senator Nexson. You think that those who do not agree with the 
Bolshevik government and with their reign of terror are Tories, 
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and they ought to be killed and disarmed and driven out of the 
country ? 

Miss Bryanr. I do not say that they should either be killed or 
disarmed or driven out of the country. 

Senator Nerson. What would you do with them? 

Miss Bryant. I would let the Russian people decide, just as they 
let _us decide in our Civil War. 

Senator Nerson. You would let them go on and slay one another! 

Miss Bryan. I am in favor of the Russians working it out them. 
selves; yes. 

Senator Strriiwe. Miss Bryant, you know as a matter of fact, do 
you not, that the Russian Red Guards entered prisons and took men 
out without a trial and had them shot, again and again? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know that of my personal knowledge. 

Senator Stertixc. You have every reason to believe that: is true 
from what you have heard? 

Miss Bryant. No; I do not, because so many stories have been 
started about Russia that I can not believe it ever happened. 

Senator Srertinc. Do you disbelieve the stories told by witnesses 
here, who were in those prisons, who saw the guards take them out! 

Miss Bryant. I think there is no doubt that there is terror in 
Russia at the present time, both red and white terror. 

Senator Srertrng. You will admit that? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; it is the natural course of a revolution. 

Senator Nerson. You stand for the red terror; yon pick the red 
terror for your mission ? 

Miss Bryant. For my mission! I do not understand. My point 
is simply this, that I believe in self-determination, and I think the 
Russians should decide all questions for themselves. 

Senator Nutson. Self-determinition at the point of a gun? 

Miss Bryan. All governments have had to be self-determined at 
the point of a gun. There never has been a government established 
except after a war. 

Senator Netson. Oh, yes; lots of them. 

Miss Bryant. Yes? 

Senator Nerson. Have you studied this league of nations? [Taugh- 
ter.| That is supposed to be accomplished without bloodshed. 

Miss Bryant. Seventeen millions of lives were lost, and they have 
not done anything yet, you will agree. 

Senator Nexson. There is a big plan laid out. 


Senator Wotcorr, Mrs. Reed, I had formed the impression from | 


what I have read_in the newspapers from time to time and from 


what I have heard, that you have been engaged in this country n . 


expressing words of very hearty approval of the saviet government. 
Now, was that impression correct on my part or not? . 
Miss Brrant. Why, I have always spoken against the hysteria, 
against the scare word we have made of Bolshevism. I have spoken 
favor of an understanding, or trying to find out who these people are 
and what they want. There is a conception in my country that the 
Bolsheviki are anarchists. They are social democrats. They af 
against anarchism, and they have put it down with force of arms 
think those things must be made known. All people coming bad 


from Russia are asked to speak again and again. People really are, 
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hungry to know about Russia, and they ask you to speak, and they 
ask questions, and you tell them what you think. That is all. : 

Senator Worcorr. You have not answered my question yet. Do 
you recall what my question was? : 

Miss Brrany. Tf I have spoken favorably of the soviet? 

Senator Woxcory, Yes. 

Miss Bryant. Well, I have said that it was by no means what it 
was represented to be; that these people are really struggling —— 

Senator Woxcorr. You do not answer my question af all. 

Miss Bryant. How'do you mean, in favor of the soviet—that I ask 
to have a soviet government immediately in the United States, for 
instance ? 

t ee Wo corr. If we get down to definite questions, I will ask 
ou that. 

, Miss Bryant. I am not advocating anything of the kind. 

» Senator Worcorr. Now, I will ask you if you have not before 
American audiences and through the American press, in your writ- 
ings, praised the soviet government as a good thing for the Rus- 
sians? 

Miss Bryant. Why, I have said that it is my belief that it is the 
government desired by the majority of the Russian people, yes. I 
have said it fits Russia. 

Senator Wotcorr, You have not lent it your own personal in- 
dorsement ? 

Miss Bryanr. I have said this, that I think it is a government that 
properly fits Russia. 
© Senator Worcorr. It has your personal indorsement for Russia? 

Miss Brrant. Yes; but I would not fight for it or against it. I 
would not ask for intervention to keep it in Russia. I think the Rus- 
slans ought to settle their internal troubles, and I think it is a shame 
to have American boys killed determining what form of government 
there should be in Russia. That is my personal opinion. 

Senator Woucorr. I will ask you this. You mentioned a while ago 
your opinion of it as it was applied to our situation in this country. 
Do you think it would be a good thing for this country? 

Miss Bryant. I think each government has to work out its form of 
government, and I should not talk about it. 

Senator Woxcorr. But I have had the impression that you have 
backed it as a good thing for this country, and I want to know. 

Miss Bryant. I do not personally see how the soviet government 
,would be established here, and I do not say anything like that. 

Senator Worcorr. Then you do not want to express an opinion ? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. ; 

Senator Worcorr. Would it be a good thing for America? That 
is a plain question. eas ; 

Miss Bryant. I cdo not think it would fit America at the present 
time. 

Senator Woxucorr. That is the answer I was after. 

; Senator Nurson. Do you regard yourself as a missionary for the 
Bolshevik government to the people of the United States? 

Miss Bryant. No, sir; I do not. A ; 
~ Senator Necson. Why are you preaching their propaganda here? 

Miss Bryant. I did not say that I was. 
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Senator Nexson. Why are you advocating it? 

Miss Bryant. You say that in the same way that all the other 
Pere been saying things against it. I am telling what I know 
about it. 

Senator Nerson. You have no fault to find with the cut-throat 
policy of the Red Guards, the killing of everybody that does not agree 
with them? 

Miss Bryan. I do not think they do kill everybody. 

Senator Nexson. And disarming everybody else, and going through 
the buildings of people and taking out al! their food and property, and 
looting it? ‘ 

Miss Bryant. You see, Senator. 

Senator Nerson. You do not think they have done that? 

Miss Bryant. I think Russia is in a state of civil war. 

Senator Nerson. Has not the Red Guard done that? What are the 
constituents of the Red Guard? What are they composed of? 

Miss Brranv. Peasants and workers, young men generally, in Rus- 
sia. 

Senator Nerson. Are they not composed to a considerable extent of 
criminals? 

Miss Bryant. Why, I would not say so; no. 

ae Nexuson. Are there not many of the criminal class in their 
midst 

Miss Bryant. I did not notice it when I was there. 

Senator Nerson. Do you not know that since they have got into 
power they have shot many of the Russian officers of the old Russian 
Army ? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; and I can understand that. 

Senator Nerson. You think that is good? 

Miss Bryant. I would not say that is good exactly, or exactly bad. 

Senator Netson. Your idea is that they have got to pass through 
a Bolshevik purgatory in order to land on terra firma in Russia? 

Miss Brranv. I did not say anything of the kind. I stated that 
T can not say what they should do. 

Senator Nerson. But you have come to tell the people of this 
country how good the Bolshevik government is? 

Miss Bryant. Not particularly. I have come to explain. 

Senator Nextson. What is your mission about the Bolshevik move- 
ment? 

Miss Bryant. Tf you will let me explain, I would like to do it.. 

Senator Nexson. Wherein do you differ from those people who 
have been over in Petrograd and seen the slaughter and seen the 
killing and the commandeering? You have not seen any? Where 
have you kept yourself while you were in Petrograd ? 

Miss Bryant, I kept myself out and in danger a good deal more 
than the Y. M. C, A. secretaries and the bank clerks did. 

Senator Nerson. But they were men who were over there all 
through this business. 

Miss Bryant. If you ask the head of our military mission, the 
head of the Y. M. C. A., the head of the Quakers, or the head of the 
Red Cross—the heads of these various organizations—they will tell 
you just what I have told you. 
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Fs a Woxcorr. Did the Quakers have a representative over 
ere? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; and they have requested that he be heard. 

Senator Overman. Who is that? 

Miss Bryant. Mr. Frank Keddie, of Philadelphia. They have 
published a statement saying that they have not been heard. 

Senator Overman. Has he been over there? 

Miss Bryant. He was over there for several years. And also 
Davis, who is the head of the Y. M. C. A., was over there for two 
years. 

: Senator Overman. When did Mr. Keddie leave there? 

Miss Bryant. I think he has just come back. 

Senator Netson. Were you at any other place in Russia than Mos- 
cow and Petrograd ? 

Miss Bryant, I was there all the time. 

Senator Netson. Only those two places? 

Miss Bryant. Those were the places where most of the struggle 
went on. 

Senator Netson. That is the storm center? 

Miss Brrant. Yes. 

Senator Nersox. And you did not see any of the storm ? 

Miss Bryant. I told you some of the storm. 

Senator Netson. You say you saw ordinary battles but did not see 
massacres. You saw soldiers fighting against soldiers? 

Miss Bryant. Soldiers fighting against soldiers. 

Senator Neison. Where? 

Miss Brranz. Well, when Kerensky marched with the Cossacks on 
Petrograd I saw the Red Guards, composed of men and women, 
smash his forces. 

Senator Netson. Did you think that Kerensky would establish a 
fair government? 

Miss Bryant. I believe he was a fair man, but he was not backed 
by the allies and that is why he failed. 

Senator Nerson. You do not think he was quite as good as the 
Bolshevik? 

Miss Bryant. As the soviet government, no, because he was only 
tolerated by the Russian people. It was only a provisional govern- 
ment tolerated by the soviets. They did not like the way he acted, 
so they threw him out. 

Senator Nevson. Why do you call the Bolsheviki a provisional 
government? 

Miss Bryan. I did not do so. It is a political party. just like the 
Democrats, who are in power now. 

Senator Netson. It is a political party? It is no government? It 
is chaos—the soviet rule in Russia? 

Miss Bryant. Not at all. You do not follow me. 

Senator Wotcorr, You do not know what the conditions are? 

Miss Bryant. I can only state as to what they were when I was 
there. 

Mr. Humes. The present government is a dictatorship? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; it is a transitory period. 

Mr. Humes. It is an absolute dictatorship? 

Miss Bryanr. Of the proletariat; yes. It has been called that. 
It is the rule of the many against the few, a dictatorship of the many. 
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Mr. Humes. Have you studied the constitution of the Bolsheviki} 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Do you approve of the form of government, and have 
you defended the government as it is outlined? 

Miss Bryant. I have not been defending it, and it is of no impor- 
tance to anyone whether I approve of it or not. 

Mr. Humes. I am asking if you have advocated it? 

Miss Bryant. No; I have advocated self-determination in Russia. 

Mr. Humes. And you have not given your approval to their form 
of government? 

Miss Bryant. Just as I have said, I believe in self-determination, 

Senator Srerrine. I note one sentence in your book here, Miss 
Bryant, which reads as follows: 

The high place and the respect accorded Trotsky gives evidence of the real 
feeling of the people. 

Miss Bryanv. “ Toward the Jews,” if you will go on and finish it; 
“the feeling of the people concerning the Jews.” 

Senator Stertine. Does that relate to the Jews? 

Miss Bryant. That relates to the fact that after I came home to 
America I found that there were stories afloat that there were 
pogroms among the Jews, and what I said was that the high place 
accorded to Trotzky—the minister of war—proved that that was 
not so. 

Senator Srertinc. Then you did not mean the whole people of 
Russia? 

Miss Bryant. I mean to say 95 per cent. 

Senator Steriine. The Jewish people? 

Miss Bryant. Ninety-five per cent of the people. 

Senator Srerrixc. You think that 95 per cent of the Russian 
people have this high respect for Trotzky ? 

Miss Bryant. I think all the people in the soviet have it. 

Senator Srertic. All the people in the soviet. Are there peas- 
ants in the soviet? 

Miss Bryant. Certainly. They have been in there for a year. 

Senator Srerninc. Do you think the peasant population of Rus- 
sia—the farmers—are upholding Trotzky ? 

Miss Bryant. I can prove that to you. 

Senator Srerzixc. They are terrorized more or less, are they not, 
by the Trotzky government? 

Miss Bryant. I should say that they are not terrorized. They are 
armed, and they have taken their land and they are working it. 

Senator Srertine. And they send out the Red Guards to get sup- 
plies from the peasants? 

Miss Bryant. The peasants have their own land and have equal 
representation in the government. 

Senator Srerrixc. Answer my question. Do they not send out 
Red Guards to take by force grain and supplies from the peasants? 

Miss Bryant. No: not that I know of. 

Senator Overman. You say the peasants are armed? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. Of course the old Russian Army was com- 
posed originally of peasants, and when they went home they took 
their arms with them. 
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Senator Overman. Do you not know that it has been testified here 
that the Bolsheviki have taken all the peasants’ arms, and they have 
got nothing to fight with except pitchforks and sticks? 

Miss Bryant. That is not the truth. 

Senator Overman. How do you know it? 

Miss Bryant. The Russian armies were composed of peasants. 

Mr. Humus. Were not the Russian armies disarmed when they 
were demobilized ? 

Miss Bryant. They were not. They were sent home with their 
arms. 

Mr. Humes. Those that belonged to the Bolsheviki were given 
their arms. 

Miss Bryant. All the rest that did not have arms were given arms. 

Mr. Humes. Did it not occur while you were there that the Red 
Guards searched the houses and went through all the territory that 
they could reach, diasarming the people who were not a part of the 
Bolsheviki? 

Miss Bryan'r. I heard stories like that, but I did not see any of it. 

Mr. Humes. You heard of it but did nat see it? 

Miss Bryant. No. You see, the left socialist party is the peasant 
party, and it is the biggest party in Russia, and works with the 
soviets. Now, Marie Spirodonova, whom I describe in my book, has 
been twice elected president of the all-Russian congress of peasants, 
meeting in Petrograd, and she has always worked with the peasants. 
She told me how the peasants came into the soviet. and all about it, 
and I think she is very good authority. 

Senator Overman. People who have lived out among them—dis- 
tinguished men in this country who have lived in Russia—say that 
they have been deliberately going to the homes of the people and 
robbing them and taking all their food, and also disarming them. 
You do not believe that? 

Miss Bryant. I do not believe that is true. because Prof. Ross does 
not think so, and he was there, and was out among the peasants, and 
he said it was not true. 

Senator Overman. You heard these people? 

Miss Bryant. But I do not think they knew the peasants in 
Russia. 

Mr. Humes. When did Dr. Ross leave Russia? 

Miss Bryant. In March. Mr. Keddie has just come back, and he 
will testify to the same thing. He knows the peasants. 

Mr. Humes. When did Mr. Keddie leave? 

Miss Bryanr. I do not know. It was just a short time ago. 

Mr. Humes. Now, you say that the Bolsheviki are only a political 
party? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. : 

Mr. Humes. How many political parties are there in Russia? 


Miss Bryant. There are a lot of political parties, and they are all 
socialists, except the’ cadets. You see that that is the mistake that 
they make there, the mistake that Breshkovsky, the old grandmother 
of the revolution, that came in here, makes. She differs from the 
Bolsheviki, but they are all socialists, as this old woman is. That is 
what she was put in prison for, for being a socialist. 
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Senator Overman. And yet she came here and said that the people 
are starving, 

Miss Bryant. I do not think she knows, 

; eas Overman. And she says the people are praying for us to 
elp. 

Miss Bryant. Most of her own party has gone back in the soviet. 
I think she is an old lady with a grand past and a pitiful present. 

Senator Nerson. Do you think that if you had been 20 years in 
Siberia—— 

Miss Bryanv. I think my mind would have broken, too. 

Senator Netson. She graduated from Siberia. 

Miss Bryant. She did, and so did many others who are now com- 
misars in the government. 

Senator Wotcorr. Did Trotzky? 

Miss Bryant. Certainly. His name, Trotzky, was a jail name that 
he had in Siberia. 

Senator Worcorr. Was Lenine in Siberia? 

Miss Bryanr. Yes: and Lenine’s brother was one of the greatest 
martyrs ever executed in Russia. 

Senator Worcort. How many years was Trotzky in Siberia! 

Miss Bryan. Ido not know how many years, but he escaped. 

Senator Woncorr. And he came to America from there soon after 
the 1905 revolution? 

Miss Brranr. Yes; he escaped from Russia. 

Senator Woxcorr. Yes. Having graduated from Siberia, having 
the record behind her that this old grandmother of the revolution has, 
you do not agree that that old lady has any interest in Russia ¢ 

Miss Bryne. I do not coutend that at al], but I think she is being 
used. 

Senator Overman. By whom? 


Miss Bryanr. By the counter-revolutionists, by the Mensheviks, 
and by ious organizations. 


Senator Overman. The very people she has been fighting for 30 
ears? 

¥ Miss Bryasr. Down in Henry Street House, when they were ex- 
pecting Breshkovs all the old ladies who have known her a life- 
time were very much concerned about what was going to happen to 
her over here. because one of the first things she asked about was, 
“Where is my dear Emma?” meaning Emma Goldman, with whom 
she lived when she was here before. They told her she w » 
and Breshkovsky said she wanted to go to her, and they told her it was 
a long ways and she could not do it, and she felt very badly about it. 
When she talks to you she does not know what you think, at all, and 
you do not know what she thinks. You do not understand each other. 
You are not the same kind of people. 

Senator Overaan. I know what she said. She said that in Petro- 
grad, under the Bolshevik government, the people are all sad, de- 
pressed, and begging and starving to death. 

Miss Bryant. How would you people feel if somebody from here 
went over to Russia and asked them to send an army over here? Ti 
Emma Goldman would come ont of prison and do so, now that would 
be just as reasonable, I think. 

Senator Ovrrmay. You have nc. much 1 spect for the old lady? 
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Miss Bryant. Thave a great deal of respect for her. That does not 
prove disrespect, 

‘ Senator Wotcorr, You think she is afflicted with senile dementia, 
lo you! 

Miss Bryanv. I think she does not understand. I would like to tell 
you a story about Tchitcherin, the minister of foreign affairs. At 
the time she was in hiding in Moscow, a Jewish editor came from New 
York and he went to Moscow, and the first thing he said to Tchitcherin, 
the foreign minister, was, “Can you tell me where Breshkovsky 
is?’ They have stories out in America that she hag been killed.” 
Tchitcherin said, “ She is right down the street only a short distance 
from here, but do not tell her we know, because the old lady is under 
adelusion. She thinks we want to murder her, and it will make her 
much happier if she thinks that we do not know where she lives. If 
she intends to leave Russia, we will shut our eyes.” 

Mr, Humes. Was it not published-in the official organ of the Bol- 
shevik government that the old lady was dead, and that they had 
given her a decent burial? 

Miss Bryanz. She was reported dead several times. 

Mr. Humes. Was it not published by Nuorteva, the official repre- 
sentative of the soviets, over his own signature? Do you not know 
that as a matter of fact? 

Miss Bryant. No; I think you should ask Nuorteva about it. 

Senator Nerson. You think the old lady is deluded yet? 

Miss Bryanr. You see, Breshkovskaya said there were no books 

rinted in Russia and that there was no furniture even, and no schools. 

‘ou remember she made that statement here. She made the state- 
ment that no books had been printed in Russia. I could bring you 
books that have been printed since the sovieits came in power, and I 
know that there were thousands of new schools established. 

Senator Netson. You need not go into that. It is sufficient that 
you just said that the old lady was deluded. 

Miss Bryant. I want to tell you about the conditions in Russia, to 
prove she is mistaken. 

Senator Nerson. You have said the old lady is deluded; that is 
enough. . a i 

Mr. Humes. Did you ever read this article of Nuorteva, the official 
representative over here, in which he says the following: 

Catherine Breshkovskaya has never been imprisoned by the soviets, When 
she died—not of privation but of old age—the soviet government, although she 
was its opponent on the question of tactics and principles, gave her a public 
funeral and hundreds of thousands of Moscow workers, members of the soviet. 
turned out to pay their respects to the “grandmother of the Russian revolu- 
tion.” 

You say that an effort has been made by the enemies of the soviet 
government to misrepresent her in this country. Has not Nuorteva 
misrepresented her? : 

Miss Bryant. Not at all. Our entire press has made the same 
statement that Mr. Nuorteva has made. 

Senator Nexson. But do you not think the old Jady is deluded be- 
cause she would not stay dead? ; 

Miss Bryant. I think, Senator Nelson, it was very hard on some 
people that she did not stay dead, because they wanted to prove that 
the Bolsheviks had killed her. 
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Mr. Humes. You testified that Nuorteva has been the official rep- 

resentative of the Bolsheviki since he came back to America, After 
reading that article of Nuorteva, do you think the information you 
would get from him is entirely reliable? 
‘ Miss Brranr. I do not think any information you get from Russia 
is entirely reliable, because it is so hard to get it. The government 
makes it so difficult to get information about Russia. We do not 
really actually know about the Czecho-Slavs or anything else, be- 
cause we can not get information. 

Mr. Humes. Nuorteva is apparently not reliable there. 

Miss Bryant. I think that the majority of the information he has 
is entirely reliable. I do not attach any importance to this mistake. 

Mr. Humes. When the information is satisfactory, when it serves 
his purpose. 

Senator Srertrve. Madame Breshkovskaya was a socialist, was she 
not, and is? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srerryxc. And a revolutionist? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srerninc. Did you not prove that she was working, up 
until the time that the Bolsheviki came into power, as a socialist and 
a revolutionist in Russia? 

‘ Miss Bryant. I thought she was a very great character in those 
ays. 

Senator Srertinc. But she opposed the methods of the Bolsheviki; 

and because she did, you think she is deluded? 

Miss Bryant. Well, as you see, she stood for the provisional gov- 
ernment and she is partisan. My point, as I said, is that I did not 
want to see America embroiled in a long war because of the opinion of 
an old lady. or the opinion of anyone—a Y. M. ©. A. undersecretary 
or anyone else—because I wanted Russia to work out her own des- 
tiny. 

Senator Srertrxg. There were thousands upon thousands of social- 
ists In Russia, were there not? 

Miss Bryant. Russia is composed mostly of socialists. 

Senator Srertinc. There were thousands upon thonsands of them 
who were not Bolsheviki? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Srertixc. Kerensky himself was a radical socialist, was he 
not? 

Miss Bryant. Well, I would consider him not even a radical 
socialist. 

Senator Srerurxe. He was considered so, was he not, as a member 
of the Duma? . 

Miss Bryan. Yes; but the Duma, you see, was very reactionary, 
and he naturally would be considered radical as a member of the 
Duma. 

Senator Srertrvc. Were there not a number of the leaders in the 
Duma who were socialists and revolutionists? 

Miss Bryant. Not many of them at that time. . 

Senator Overman. Why did the Bolsheviki have such an antipathy 
toward Ambassador Francis, so that he could not get in communica- 
tion with them except through the Bolshevik representative, who 
was Mr. Robins? 
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: bad Bryant. I do not call Mr. Robins the Bolshevik represen- 
ative. 

Senator Overman. Well, what was he? 

Miss Bryant. He was the head of the American Red Cross. 

Senator Overman. I will take that back. You called him the “ go- 
between,” T think, 

Miss Bryant. Yes; he went to the soviets whenever Ambassador 
Francis wanted him to, J believe, because it was easier for him to get 
in touch with them. For one thing, they liked his personality, and he 
seemed to be absolutely willing to find out what they wanted. 

Senator Overman. Mr. Francis is a very agreeable man. Why was 
it that they had such an antipathy to him? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know what it was, except that they did not 
seem to trust him the way that they did Col. Robins. 

Senator Overman. Was not propaganda cireulated in the country 
that he represented the capitalists of this country? 

Miss Bryant. I do not think so, any more than Col. Robins and 
Col. Thompson, because Col. Thompson is a Wall Street man, as you 
know, and they liked him very well; and they liked Maj. Thacher, 
who is also a Wall Street man. 

Senator Wotcorr. He gave them a great deal of money, did he 
not—Col. Thompson ? 

Miss Bryant. I know that he gave the Kerensky government 
money, and I do not think they questioned it. I think they thought 
he was a fine man all the way around. 

Senator Woxcorr. But he gave money also to the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment, did he not? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know whether he did or not. 

Senator Wotcorr. You know he gave money to the Kerensky gov- 
ernment? 

Miss Bryant. I know he did that. 

Senator Netson. Is it not true, Mrs, Reed, that the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment or the soviet government has segregated the people into two 
classes, capitalists and the proletariat? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newson. Are you a capitalist or a proletarian? 

Miss Bryan. Well, being a newspaper reporter and having abso- 
lutely— 

Senator Nexson. Answer the question. Do you belong to the cap- 
italistic class or the proletariat? 

Miss Bryant. Well, I am very poor, so I belong to the proletariat. 
I have to be a proletarian. 

Senator Netson. You could not carry out your mission without be- 
ing a proletarian? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know that I have a mission; but if you 
wart to give me one, all right. 

Mr. Humes. Miss Bryant, in discussing Breshkovskaya a moment 
ago, you started to say that she was opposed to the constituent as- 
sembly, or was in favor of the constituent assembly and opposed to 
the soviet republic, or the soviets. 

Miss Bryanv. No; she was not opposed to the constituent. 

Mr. Humzs. Is it not a fact that the opposition of the Bolsheviki 
to her is due to the fact that she is in favor of the constituent as- 


sembly ? 
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Miss Bryant. No; not at all. ‘ 

Mr. Humes. I asked her how she stood, in order to get a clear 
correct diagnosis of her position. ; 

Miss Bryant. My only opposition to her is because she believes in 
intervention and I do not. 

Mr. Hustes. She has always believed in a constituent assembly 
has she not? : 

Miss Bryant. That is not my business. , 

Mr. Humes. Are not the Bolsheviki now opposed to a constituent 
assembly ? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; they do not want a constituent assembly, and 
neither do the left social revolutionists or any of the other parties, 
Mr. Tchernoy, the chairman of the constituent assembly, has accepted 
posts in the soviet government; so even he does not stand for a con- 
stituent assembly any more, and I do not see why we should. 

Senator Woxcorr. That is not very good logic. 

Miss Bryant. Why not? If the Russians themselves do not want 
a constituent assembly—the foremost champion does not—why should 
we bother ourselves about it? 

Senator Woxcorr. I understood you to say that some man who 
used to be in favor of a constituent assembly —— 

Miss Bryant. He was the president of the constituent assembly. 

Senator Woutcorr (continuing). Now has a post in the soviet gov- 
ernment, and therefore he is not in favor of a constituent assembly. 

Miss Bryant. Nearly all of them have done the same thing. 

Senator Worcorr. That does not strike me as good logic at all. 
They may be just making the best of the situation as they find it, 
and still be in favor of the constituent assembly. 

Mr. Huxres. The distinction |-etween the soviet government and 
the constituent assembly is the difference between the rule of a class 
and the rule of the people. 

Miss Bryant. It is the rule of 95 per cent, which is a larger repre- 
sentation than the masses have in any other country in the world. 

Mr. Humes. Do the Bolsheviki represent 98 per cent of Russia? 

Miss Bryant. No; but all the parties represented in the soviets do. 

Mr. Humes. Do you mean to say that all the other parties are rep- 
resented in the soviet ? 

Miss Bryan. I know there are quite a number of them in the 
soviets. 

Mr. Humes. Do you not know, as a matter of fact, that in the 
control of the soviets the parties, other than the Bolsheviki, are not 
permitted to participate. but by terrorism they are kept out? _ 

Miss Bryant. Of course I do not. I have been in soviet meetings. 

Mr. Hues. Since January, 1918? Have you been in any since 
January, 1918? ; 

Miss Bryant. No; but I was present at soviet meetings dunng 
three months. The soviets have never been composed solely of Bol- 
sheviki. They have always been composed of social revolutionists of 
all the parties, except the cadets and, for a time, the right socialist 
revolutionists and Mensheviki. e 

Mr. Homes. Are you talking of their paper organization or their 
actual operation? 

Miss Bryan’. Of the organization; and the soviet government has 
never been composed of just Bolsheviki. 
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Mr. Humes. Then, anything that people have testified to with 
TePee to other parties not being represented in the soviet is not 
true 

Miss Bryan. It certainly is not; and if you will let me give my 
testimony on that here, I will prove that it is perfectly true that other 
parties have worked with the soviets right along. 

Mr. Humes. We have had testimony here that they worked with 
them because they had to do it. 

Miss Bryant. But it was my particular job. I had to follow the 
political situation. I worked very hard to get the political situation 
straight in my mind. 

Mr. Homes. But since January, 1918, no official documents have 
come from Russia. 

Miss Bryant. Some came to Nuorteva. 

Senator Woxcorr. But his official documents are not very reliable, 
apparently, because he put out one about the death of Breshkovsky. 
Miss Bryan'r. But he has documents that have come from Russia. 

Senator Woxcorr. But anything that comes out from that man we 
can not depend on. 

Miss Bryant. Then we can not depend on anybody, for that matter. 

Senator Woxcorr. But he put out a story about the death of Mme. 
Breshkovskaya, and we have heard her talk here. 

Miss Bryan'r. Tf you would let me talk, I could contradict some of 
the testimony that has been given here. Even our most conservative 
papers gave out the same story. 

enator Woxrcorr. But this information that he gave out we know 
is not true, because the woman was here talking to us. 

Miss Bryant. Do you not think, in all fairness, it is right to ask 
the heads of the official organizations to tell what they have seen over 
there? - 

Senator Worcorr. We may have some of them later on. This in- 
vestigation is not over yet. 

Miss Bryant. They have not been asked to come here so far. 

Senator Netson. Mrs. Reed, I will honestly tell you that I think 
you are more deluded than Mme. Breshkovskaya. 

Miss Bryant. Why is that, Senator Nelson? 

Senator Nerson. And I am sorry for you. But you are young, and 
you may reform. Now, I want to ask you one question in all serious- 
ness. The Bolshevik government of Lenine and Trotzky has been 
in control over there at Petrograd and at Moscow, I think, since 
November, 1917? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Neuson. Over 14 months. 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Have they during all of that time attempted to 
have an election in Russia and elect a constituent assembly, a rep- 
resentative body, such as the Duma was before, or such as we have in 
free countries? 

Miss Bryant. They do not want that sort of government. 

Senator Nexson. Have they ever done that? Have they at- 
tempted to hold a representative election? 

Miss Bryant. They are against a constituent assembly. Why 
should they hold an election for it? 
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Senator Netson. They constitute themselves a constituent assem- 
ry. 

Miss Bryant. They have a regular elective government within 
the soviets. 

Senator Netson. Then they hold such elections, do they? 

Miss Bryant. Do you know how a soviet government works? 
They can have an election any time they want it. 

Senator Nezson. Are you familiar with the land system of Russia! 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Of what does it consist? 

Miss Bryan. The land system? 

Senator Netson. Yes. 

Miss Bryant. There is only one system. 

Senator Netson. Do you not know that the Russian peasants are 
settled in villages and do not live on their farms, by themselves, as 
the farmers do in this country? 

Miss Bryant. I do not see that that is a big factor, because each 
peasant has land. 

Senator Nznson. They are floating around now, are they not? 

Miss Bryant. No; they have their own pieces of land, on which 
they live and work. 

Beanie Nexson. Has not that been the system up until this time— 
that they lived in villages? ; 5 

Miss Bryant. The great landlords—— 

Senator Netson. No; answer my question. Has not that been the 
fact, that the Russian peasants have Jived in villages, which they 
called mirs? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; but the mirs went out of existence 40 years 
ago. 

Sconter Nuxson., And the land has belonged to the mirs, or the 
communities? ° 

Miss Bryant. No; it has belonged to the great landlords. 

Senator Nexson. And they allotted it from year to year, or after 
a period of years, to the peasants to work? Has not that been their 
land system ? 

Miss Bryant, Yes. 

Senator Nexson. Well, they have that land yet, have they not? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. What is the Bolshevik government going to do 
with it} divest the community and then assume ownership of it, and 
then have the state own it? 

Miss Bryanr. Yes. But it is the same thing, and they need not 
pay rent. 

Booka Nexson. Instead of the community? 

Miss Bryant. Well, the community and the state are the same 
thing. You can understand that. The peasants themselves can 
work Sonus as they have done in the past. iets 

Senator Nuxson. And if the state owns the Jand, and if it con- 
tinues to own it, what will the peasants be that are working there, 
other than tenants? 

Miss Bryant. What difference does it make? 

Senator Nexson, They will not be any more than tenants. They 
will not be owners, will they? 
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Miss Bryan. No. 

Senator Nezson. You do not believe that the peasants should own 
the land? 

Miss Bryant. I think they should decide that themselves, 

Senator Nexson. If the state owns it, if the soviet government or 
if the government of Totzky and Lenine or the Bolshevik govern- 
ment, or Whatever you want to call it—Beelzebub is called by different 
names in the Bible, as you know, but whatever you might call this 
government—they have confiscated all the land and said it belongs 
not to the rural communities, as heretofore, but it belongs to the 
state, and the state will continue to own it. Is not that so? 

Miss Bryan. Yes; that is the idea. 

Senator Nerson. Then, somebody has got to cultivate that land, 
have they not? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; the peasants will cultivate it, as before. 

Senator Nerson. Then, the people that cultivate it will be nothing 
more than land tenants, will thse not? 

Miss Bryant. Why- 

Senator Netson. Will they be anything more than tenants? They 
will not be owners? 

Miss Bryanv. But they do not care anything about that. 

Senator Netson. They will not own it as you own the hat on your 
head. 

Miss Bryant. I would not care if it was owned by the govern- 
ment and they allowed me to wear it. It would not make any dif- 
ference to me. 

Senator Nexson. You think the Russian peasants should be 
nothing but tenants of the state, which should own all of the land? 

Miss Bryant. Public ownership is the socialist idea and always 
has been. 

Senator Nrexson. Then, it is your idea? 

Miss Bryanv.. Yes; I am in sympathy with socialism. Al] social- 
ists believe that. 

Senator Nexson. You believe that, do you not? 

Miss Bryant. Every socialist in the United States and in every 
country believes that. 

Senator Netson. You believe that this country should take the 
land—condemn it—and the Government should possess all the land, 
and that the tillers of the land should be nothing but tenants; is that 
your belief? Answer my question. 

Miss Bryant. Well, you have just discovered socialism. 

Senator Netson. Do you believe that? Just answer the question 
yes or no. 

Miss Bryant. I believe that; yes. That is socialism. You have 
discovered socialism just there. 

Senator Nerson. Yes; I am aware that that is socialism. And that 
is what you are trying to preach in this country, is it not? 

Miss Bryan. Not at all. Iam nota scholar on socialism. I have 
never preached it. F 

Senator Nezson. What are you trying to preach here? 

Miss Bryan. I am not preaching. I am trying to tell what went 
on in Russia while I was there. 
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Senator Netson. Do you believe in the system there? They have 
taken possession of the banks, they have taken possession of all 
property in Russia, and they call it the property of the State, 

Miss Brranr. Yes. 

Senator Netson. The people that use that property are nothing 
but tenants, and cotters, and you would reduee all the Russian people 
and all the Russian peasants to simply a state of tenancy and make 
them tenants and cotters. 

Miss Bryant. But under the cirenmstances— 

Senator Nenson. You would throw civilization back a thousand 
years. 

Miss Bryant. Thev think it advances it a thousand years. 

Senator Netson, It has been the ambition—as you yourself should 
know, if you haye read history—of all the tillers of the soil, who were 
originally serfs and tied to the land, almost like slaves, it has been 
their ambition for centuries to become owners of the land that they 
tilled, owners themselves, and you want to undo it and go back to 
the olden plan and make them simply tenants. Is that your gaspel! 

Miss Bryan. It isnot my gospel. It is the soviets’ gospel. 

Senator Netson. You believe in that soviet gospel? 

Miss Bryant. I believe in socialism. 

Senator Nerson. You believe in that gospel T have stated. 

Miss Bryant. If the government wanted the land; yes. 

Senator Nerson. And vou would make the bulk of the people 
simply cotters, and tenants, who cultivate the land? 

Miss Bryant. I do not call them cotters and tenants. I think they 
would be very free under such an arrangement. 

Senator Netson. You do not want the man who tills the soil, the 
man who handles the hoe and shovel and does the hard work, to be 
anything but a mere tenant? Is that your gospel? 

Miss Bryan. I want him to decide it himself.. 

Senator Nerson. Is that your gospel? Answer my question and do 
not equivocate. 

Miss Brrant. I do not want to force anything on any people. 

Senator Neztsox. Do not equivocate. Tell me where you stand. 
We want to know. You come here as the luminary of the Balsheviki. 
Now, give us all the light you can. ; 

Miss Bryant. That is what they believe. They believe in govern- 
ment ownership: yes. 

Senator Neus And you believe in it? 

Miss Bryanv. I think it all right if they want it. 

Senator Woxcorr. I want to make sure that I understood you a 
while ago. Mrs. Reed. I understood you to say that in your opinion 
this soviet form of government, as you got acquainted with it in 
Russia. would not. be a good thing for our country. 

Miss Bryant. That is what I said. You see, it is very difficult to 
tell you, for you will not let me talk in order to explain. ? 

Senator Woxcorr. I will let you talk if, before you start, you will 
just confine yourself hy my question and make your answer responsive 
to it. 

Miss Bryan. You see, all socialists believe in government owner- 
ship, and that is government ownership. But whether it would ever 
he worked ont in this country as it worked ont in Russia I am not able 
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to say, and that is why 1 said I doubted very much if it would work 
out exactly as it did in Russia. Russia is more of an agricultural 
country. Ihave not been advocating it one way or the other in the 
United States. I have simply been telling how it worked in Russia, 
and I am telling the facts about it now. 

Senator Overman. Do you prefer that government, to this? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know. I have not thought about it. 

Senator Srertina. Do you believe that the peasants of Russia 
believe in that system ? 

Miss Bryant. I certainly do; the greater number of them. 

Senator Srertine. You believe that they believe in that system? 

Miss Bryanv. I believe they do. I know they do. 

Senator Srrrtinc. That the peasant who holds his land in the 
community of which Senator Nelson has spoken is ready to give up 
his Jand and let the state own it, and then be a tenant of the state? 

Miss Bryanr. There have always been communes in Russia, and 
they like that way of living. They work that way with the state, and 
they get help from the state. 

Senator Nerson. Do you know, Mrs. Reed, that there are two 
classes of socialists, which are generally designated as those who be- 
lieve in socialism by evolution by peaceful methods and those who 
believe in socialism by revolution ? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Does not the Trotzky-Lenine government belong 
in the latter class—to the revolutionary socialists? 

Miss Bryant. Well, they believe that—— 

Senator Netson, Answer my question. Do they not belong to the 
revolutionary class? 

Miss Bryant. All socialists belong to it in a way, if there is no 
other method of bringing about their desires. 

Senator Netson. Well, I am asking you about this concrete case. 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Do they not belong to the revolutionary class? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. They do not believe in securing it by evolution? 

Miss Bryant. They do if they can; but they could not do it in 
Russia. , 

Senator Nerson. But if they can not, it is by revolution? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Netson. By blood and sword, rapine, murder, and fire. 
Do you believe in that? 

Miss Bryant. No; I do not. I did not say that. 

Senator Woxcorr. Then, if I got your point of view, it is that you 
are a socialist in that you are in sympathy with socialistic ideas? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. ; 

Senator Wotcorr. You believe, however, in socialism obtained by 
lawful processes if, under the form of government in the particular 
country, it is obtainable in that way? 

Miss Bryant. That is it, exactly. : 

Senator Woxcorr. Undoubtedly in this country it is obtainable by 
law if the people want it by Jaw! 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 
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Senator Woxcorr. Therefore, in this country, you would be op- 
posed to the use of violence such as its representatives have perpe- 
trated in Russia? 

Miss Bryanr. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. I am very anxious to get that from you, because 
it is commonly understood that you advocate in this country such a 
oer as has been going on in Russia. 

iss Bryant, At our meeting in Washington all of this came up, 
and that was the statement gotten out by the Washington Post, be- 
cause they are in sympathy, as I understand it, with the old Czar’s 
régime; so they wanted to discredit our meeting as much as possible; 
so they said we advocated the violent overthrow of the United States 
Government, and I did not say anything about it at all. The Secret 
Service has a full report and they will verify this statement. 

Senator Worcorr, You want to go on record as being opposed to 
violence in carrying out this program in this country? 

Miss Bryant. I am opposed to violence; and I am also opposed to 
the right of free press and free speech being taken from the American 
people. I am opposed to all kinds of curtailments of free press and 
free speech. 

Senator ‘Overman. Would you be opposed to the circulation 
through the mails of those papers that advocate murder and assassi- 
nation to overthrow the Government ? 

Miss Bryant. No, I would not be; but I do not think there are 
such papers—certainly not socialist papers—that advocate the violent 
overthrow of the United States Government. 

Senator Overman. Iam not asking you if there are such, but if 
you would be willing to support a law to stop such papers from going 
through the mails? 

Miss Bryant. Most of our Jaws are made in such a way that they 
curtail all kinds of things that they are not supposed to curtail. Take 
the espionage act, for example. 

Senator Overman. I asked you if you would want to stop this pro- 
paganda that advocates the overthrow of the Government by force 
from going through the mails? 

Miss Bryanv. Yes. 

Senator Ovrrman. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Miss Bryanv. But I believe that the wisest course at the present 
time is tolerance, and I do not think we show any tolerance at all. 
We exhibit nothing but hysteria. When I came into this room, 
simply because it was to give a sympathetic view of the soviet rule, 
I was attacked in a manner that no one else has been. 

a Senator Wocorr. You were not attacked, Mrs. Reed, when I was 
ere. 

Miss Bryanr. You were not here.. 

Senator Worcorr. You mean in the very beginning, when you were 
asked these questions about your beliefs? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 7 

Senator Worcorr. They are questions that are commonly asked in 
‘court when a witness has taken the stand, when it is desired to have 
information in answer to the questions that will be pertinent. 

Miss Bryant. But they were asked in a rather cutting tone, and 
with a certain rough manner that was not used with any other 
witness. 
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Senator Woxcorr. Well, those questions were not asked of any 
other witness. 

Senator Overaan. I believe Senator King asked those questions. 
He is a judge, and I believe those questions are not infrequently 
asked when it has been testified that a person has certain beliefs. Of 
course, it has been testified that the Bolsheviki do not believe in the 
Christian religion, and we wanted to know whether you had the same 
doctrine as the Balsheviki. You could not complain of that. 

Miss Bryant. It does not matter now. Iam very glad I could tell 
youanything. I told you that I was at the service of this committee. 

Senator Overman. We did not want to show you any disrespect, 
but these questions were asked you : 

Miss Bryanr. If I recollect, you asked no cther witnesses those 
questions, because they are against the soviets. 

Senator Overman. It has been reported to us by other witnesses 
that the Bolsheviki did not believe in God, and we asked those ques- 
tions because if you did not you would not be a competent witness. 

Miss Bryanr. I see. 

Senator Overman. I will ask you that question, since we have come 
to it. Does the Bolshevik government believe in the Christian re- 
ligion? 

ie Bryant. You do not understand what the soviets did? They 
did as the French did in 1910, they separated the church and state, and 
that is the basis of all French politics to-day. You can be a member 
of any church or you do not need to be a member of any. It is just as 
it is under the American Government, do you see? You may belong 
to this church or that church. They allow freedom of religion. 

Senator Woxcorr. If that is all it is, nobody is opposed to that. 

Miss Bryant. That is all it is. 

Senator Woxcorr. Now, in regard to this Washington Post article 
you spoke of, did that article state—and I am asking you because my 
recollection is that it did—that anyone at that meeting you spoke of 
advocated the overthrow of government by force? 

Miss Bryant. I tell you it did. I had the clippings and I went 
over them. In the first place, a man by the name of Brown called 
me a female Trotzky and made all sorts of accusations against me 
which were not true in any way. I do not know whether I am a fe- 
male Trotzky or not, but I know the other accusations are not true. 

Senator Woxcorr. I do not recall that it stated that anyone advo- 
cated the overthrow of government by force. 

Miss Bryant. Yes; and it even put in certain delicate little touches 
about our camping a block from the United States Treasury, but I do 
not know that that had any significance. 

Mr. Humes. Did you ever attend the trial of a case in a soviet 
court? 

Miss Brrant. Yes; I followed the revolutionary tribunal as long 
as I was in Russia. 

Mr. Hones. Was the death penalty ever administered while you 
were there? z Aas _ 

Miss Bryant. I think they did administer it afterwards, but not 
during the time that I was there. . 

Mr. Humes. The death penalty was abolished by Kerensky, was 


it not? 
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Miss Bryanr. Yes. 

Mr. Hunts. Then, after the Bolshevik government came into 
power, they restored the death penalty ? 

Miss Bryan. Yes; there are three conditions under which you 
can receive the death penalty. I have them here. 

Mr. Humes. Under what three conditions was the death penalty 
imposed ? 

iss Bryanv. One for speculation in the necessities of life, that 
is, in food and other products that are needed by the starving popu- 
lation; for grafters inside of the soviet government itself; and for 
people who tried to take up arms against the government or to bring 
in foreign troops. 

Mr. Humes. That was equivalent to treason? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. People trying to take up arms against the govern- 
ment? 

Miss Bryant. Well, that is what I have tried to explain to you. 

Senator Woxcorr. You could not call that equivalent to treason, 
because there was no established government as yet. 

Mise Bryant. But they considered it established. 

Senator Nexson. But they did not apply that doctrine to the 
Germans? 

Miss Bryan. Do you think they treated the Germans delicately? 
They forced the Germans out of Russia. 

Senator Netson. No; they kept them there—German officers; 
plenty of Germans in the Soviet Red Guard. 

Miss Bryant. That is not so. 

Senator Nerson. You do not know anything about it. You did 
not see the Red Guard, hardly. You left over a year ago, about. 

Miss Bryanv. But you were not there at all, at any time. How 
can you say it is true? 

Senator Netson. You do not know what the Red Guard is to-day? 

Miss Bryanv. But I can imagine it is not true. T can tell you how 
you can see what it looks like right now, if you want to. Mr. Humes 
imows that the military intelligence or the naval intelligence, I do 
not know which. has a film owned by the soviet government, in their 
possession. which was brought over here by a newspaper enterprise 
association man. 

Senator Nersow. We have had testimony here that they had many 
Germans and German officers, from people who have come from 
there since you were there and have seen the guards. ¢ 

Miss Bryanv. All right; but I do not believe that it is so. It is 
not true that that film does exist and you have it? 

Mr, Humes. Did you ever see the film that you are talking about? 

Miss Bryant. I did not see it, but I know it exists. 

Mr. Humes. Do you know what is on that film? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Is there anything in that film to picture the industry 
of the soviet government in the construction of buildings? : 

Miss Bryant. Yes; it shows the construction of the new station at 
Moscow, for one thing. 

Mr. Homes. That is the same station, is it not, that was under 
process of construction when the war broke out and was abandoned 
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by the government because of the lack of labor and materials; and is 
it not in the same state, practically, that it was in at the time of the 
outbreak of the war, and the soviet government put that in this film 
in order to try to point out, so to speak, soviet industry; is not that 
the fact? 

Miss Bryant. I do not think that is quite true. 

Mr. Homes. Did you see that station in Moscow? 

Miss Bryant, Yes. 

Mr. Homes. Were they working on it when you saw it? 

Miss Bryant. No. 

Mr. Humes. When you saw it it was just in the state that it was in 
when the European war broke out, was it not? 

Miss Bryant. I suppose so. I do not know what state it was in 
when the war broke out. 

Mr. Humns. It is still in the same state it was in at that time? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know, I am sure. But I know they show 
public play grounds for peasant children on the former great estates 
of the landlords; and I know they show new schools, new hospitals; 
and I know they show the Red Guard army on parade with all kinds 
of equipment that they have, and all sorts of things like that. 

Mr. Homes. Is it not a fact that that whole film is a fake film 
in order to misrepresent the situation? 

Miss Bryant. I do not think so at all. : 

Mr. Humes. Well, if it represents that this station in Moscow 
has been constructed by the Bolsheviki, it is a misrepresentation, is 
it not? 

Miss Bryant. They may show what they have done on that sta- 
tion, and that they have completed it. 

Mr. Humes. But the station, when you saw it, was practically the 
same station it was when the war broke out. 

Miss Bryant. I did not see it when the war broke out, so I do not 
know what condition it was in then. 

Mr. Homers. But there was nothing whatever done with it at that 
time. 

Miss Bryan. At that time they were having a frightful civil war 
and they could not do anything. It must have been long before this 
film was taken. : 

Senator Srernina. You spoke about three instances in which the 
death penalty was inflicted? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. % . 

Senator Srmrtine. Let me ask you if one of the conditions of in- 
flicting the death penalty in those three instances was first a trial 
and a judgment of the court? z 

Miss Brranr. Yes. 

Senator Srertina. It was? 

Miss Bryant... Yes. 

Senator Srernine. Are you sure about that? 

Miss Bryant. It always was so. I do not know why it should not 
have been in these cases. . 

Senator Srertrvc. Did you hear the testimony here to the effect 
that members of the Red Guard came into the prisons and took men 
out and shot them without any trial at all or chance to be heard? 
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Miss Bryanr. I heard witnesses testify that the Red Guard had 
come and taken people ont, but they did not know what happened to 
these men, They did not say that there was no trial. They could 
not testify to that. 

Senator Srertinc. Have you any reason to believe that there was 
a formal trial]? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; I believe there was a trial. 

Senator Srertina. Do you believe there have been many cases of 
trials of that kind since you left, in January, 1918? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Srerxine. Do you not believe that many death penalties 
have been inflicted without trial ? 

Miss Bryant. No; I do not. 

Senator Srerrinc. Have you reason to believe that the death pen- 
alty has been inflicted on men suspected of being anti-Bolshevik 
withont trial ? 

Miss Bryanv. I do not know. 

Senator Srerrine. You do not know? 

Miss Bryant. No; J can not say. I was not there. 

Mr. Humes. Do they have a jury in those trials? 

Miss Bryant. They have a pavlobonay tribunal, who sit in front 
of a table, just as these people sit along here [indicating the members 
of the committee], and hear the testimony of various people. 

Mr. Humes. It is more like a court-martial? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; it was more like a court-martial. In the cases 
that I saw tried the penalties were very mild, indeed. We were 
rather surprised, because we anticipated that in the fervor of the 
moment perhaps the guillotine would be set up, like in the French 
Revolution, and we were very much surprised to see that they dis- 
missed these people often with a sentence like, “ We turn you over to 
the contempt of the people,” and things like that. 

Senator Nerson, They had plenty of cases to mention? ' 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Is it possible that the guillotine has been established 
in Russia as a means of inflicting the death penalty ? 

Miss Bryant. No; I have never heard of it. Because in the 
French Revolution they had the guillotine, I wondered if they would. 

Mr. Humes. Do you speak Russian? 

Miss Bryant. A little, and I can understand it. 

Senator Sterrzxc. The matter of establishing the guillotine was 
discussed, was it not? 

Miss Bryant. I suppose it was. 

‘Senator Srerume. It was discussed by some of the Bolshevik 
leaders, was it not? 

Miss Bryant. It was discnssed, but nobody ever was in favor of it. 

Senator Srertinc. Nobody ever was in favor of at? . 

Miss Bryant. People spoke in heated moments of establishing it, 
but then everyone said “No, we will not countenance that.” 

Benator Srexnrxc. Did some of the leaders speak about establish- 
ing it? 

Miss Brranr. There was a newspaper story, when I was in Rus- 
sia, to the effect that Trotzky said, “If conditions get any worse, } 
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there is any more terror cn the part of the White Guard, we will 
establish the guillotine.” 

Mr. Humes. Did not conditions get worse, and did they not es- 
tablish the guillotine? : 

Miss Bryant. No; they never have. Did any witness testify that 
they had? 

Mr. Humes. No; I asked you if they did. 

Miss Bryant. No; and I do not believe anybody testified to that. 

Mr. Humms. I am just asking you if they did. 

Miss Bryant. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Humes. Did you use an interpreter? 

Miss Brrawr. Yes; sometimes. 

Mr. Humes. Who was the interpreter? 

Miss Bryant. I had various ones. I sometimes had this man 
Gumberg, who was also used by Sisson; but as there were always 
Russians that spoke English, like all these leaders, we did not need 
them even at first. 

Mr. Humes. You said something about the schools. 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Will you give us the exact location of any school 
that you know of being in operation? 

Miss Brran'r. I can do better than that. I can give you the name 
of a witness who can tell you all about it. 

Mr. Humes. I mean the location of one that you saw when you 
were there, a school that was in operation. 

Miss Bryant. I was there in the winter, and the schools were not 
going at that time, even in Kerensky’s time. Later on some opened 
in Petrograd—the ordinary schools—and the new schools were just 
being established. 

Mr. Humes. Up to the time you left they had not gotten the 
schools organized and opened yet? : 

Miss Bryant. No; some of the schools were running, but they had 
nat established the new ones. But I know that many new ones were 
established, because Mrs. Tobenson, whose husband was head of the 
far-eastern soviet, and who started the workers’ institute in Chi- 
cago—a Russian—told me a great deal about the schools, and she is 
in New York, and I am sure would be glad to testify, and she told 
me much about the schools; in fact, she even taught in one of them. 

Mr. Humes. Is Tobenson a member of the government now in 
Russia ? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; and he was the head of the far-eastern soviet. 

Mr. Humes. He came from Chicago? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. : ; 

Mr. Humes. You did not mention him a while ago as one of the 
members of the government who had been in the United States? 

Miss Bryant. You said those that I saw, Russians that I saw, and 
I never saw him in my life. I could not say that I had seen him 
when I had not seen him. I only know his wife. 

Mr. Hewes. All right; but he came from Chicago? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. : : 

Mr. Huams. Now, you say you were in Petrograd and in Moscow? 


Miss Bryant. Yes. ; 
Mr. Humes. You were not out among the peasants, were you? 
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Miss Bryant. I never spent much time among them. 

Mr. Humes. You spent a great deal of time:in Petrograd and 
Moscow ? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Hewes. You never went out in one of those mirs and saw 
them there? 

Miss Bryan. There were no mirs. 

Mr. Humes. So that the only peasants you know about are the ones 
that came into Petrograd and Moscow, and you saw in that way? 

Miss Bryanr. Yes; and at the great peasant congresses, 

Mr. Hex The ones that came into Petrograd and Moscow were 
connected with the Bolshevik government in some way, were they not? 

Miss Bryant. Not always. Even after the Kerensky government 
they came in to the great peasant congresses. They met there all the 
time. 

Senator Overman. Is it proposed by the Bolshevik government to 
nationalize their government all over, in all countries, in this country 
and others; and have you heard about their sending propaganda to 
this country ? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; I have heard a good deal about that. It is the 
socialist idea to have a socialist world. 

Senator Overman. Part of their prograin is sending missionaries 
here and all through the world? 

Miss Bryant. Ido not know whether it is or not. I have said 
there is a great deal of talk about it in our American press. 

Senator Overman. In talking with Trotzky, was that his purpose! 

Miss Bryant. He did not ever discuss anything of that kind 
with me. 

Senator Woxcorr. It is in some of their decrees, showing that that 
is their purpose. 

Senator Overman. Yes. 

Senator Sterninc. You speak about these peasant congresses. 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Stertrnc. How many of these peasant congresses were 
held at the time while you were there at Petrograd? r 

Miss Bryant. Two, and the peasants came from all over Russia. 

Senator Sreruine. You say vou attended those congresses? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. How many were there? 

Miss Brraxr. Two. 

Senator Nerson. How many people attended, I mean? 

Miss Bryan. Thousands of peasants from all over Russia. 

Senator Netson. Thousands? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; delegates from all over Russia. 

Senator Strriine. What did they discuss there? 

Miss Bryant. They discussed land, peace, and bread, and showed 
great dissatisfaction ‘that under the Kerensky government the land 
was not distributed: that the land committees were not distributing 
the land, and they protested against it all the time. Ff 

Senator Srerrixe. Yes; then they were protesting against the 
failure to distribute the land to the individual peasants, were they 
not? 

Miss Bryant. No; they were not. 
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Senator Sterninc. They were not? 

Miss Bryant. They were not asking for individual ownership, and 
at each of those congresses I would like to point out that they went 
off to Smolny to make their declarations, and at one time Lenine 
cane down and spoke to them—just after the soviets came into 
power over the Kerensky government—and they marched with 
Lenine up to the Smolny Institute, where the Bolshevik headquar- 
ters were, to show their approval and their solidarity. 

Senator Srerrinc. When was that? 

Miss Bryant. That was in November, just after the revolution. 

Senator Srertine, Before the revolution? 

Miss Bryant. After; you see, at that time they were not all in 
favor of the Bolsheviki; they were social revolutionists. Many of 
the right wing—— 

Senator Sreruine. They were with the Whites? 

Miss Bryant. No: right, not white. 

Senator Srerrinc. They were not Bolsheviki at that time? 

Miss Brrant. No; and they are not now. They are simply work- 
ing with the soviet government; just as you could not say that the 
Republicans here are Democrats. But the majority are now left 
wingers. 

Senator Srernie. I understood you to say a while ago that all 
the peasants were Bolsheviki. 

Miss Bryant. No: I said they were in the government of the 
Bolsheviki; that the Bolsheviki are just a political party; that they 
are just a political party. 

Mr. Humes. What percentage of the provinces of Russia comes 
under the control of the soviet government? By that I mean what 
part does the present government control? 

Miss Bryant. All except the Cadets. 

Mr. Humes. No: you misunderstand me. 

Miss Bryant. Yes? 

Mr. Humes. All Russia, geographically speaking, has not accepted 
and recognized the present soviet government, has it? 

Miss Bryant. Well, it could not if it wanted to. 

Mr. Hues. Why not? 

Miss Bryant. Because part of it is under allied control, and they 
have destroyed the soviets. 

Mr. Humes. The part that is not under allied control? 

Miss Bryant. The part that is not under allied control I should 
certainly say was under soviet domination, all of it. 

Mr. Huwes. All of it? 

Miss Bryant. All of it, so far as T know. 

Mr. Humes. In your opinion it is? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; it is largely. 

Mr. Humes. Except where there are allied troops? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; all of great Russia. 

Mr. Humes. It is under the control of the present soviet govern- 
ment? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. You said all of great Russia. You are exclud- 


ing Siberia? 
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Miss Bryant. Yes; because a good part of Siberia is under the 
control of the allied troops. They have overthrown the soviets. 

Senator Woxcorr. The allied troops are not covering much terri- 
tory at this time. 

Miss Bryant. Apart from that. I suppose it is all under the 
soviets. It was. 

Mr. Humes. Do you not know that not to exceed one-fourth of 
European Russia is under the control of the present government and 
recognizes the present government in any way? 

Miss Bryant. What part of it does not? 

Mr. Humes. I say, is it not a fact that only about one-fourth of it 
does recognize the present government ? 

Miss Bryanr. Al) of great Russia does recognize it. 

Mr. Humes. Do you know that? 

Miss Bryant. No; I do not know any more than that it did when 
I was there. 

Mr. Husres. You are just assuming. 

Miss Bryant. Assuming; yes. 

Mr. Humes (continuing). That because the soviet government is 
in control of Petrograd and Moscow, therefore the soviet govern- 
ment controls the ile of Russia ? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; because you see they send delegates in from 
local soviets from every part of Russia. 

Mr. Humes. Do you not know that there is testimony that it has 
only about one-fourth of Russia? 

Miss Bryanr. I never understood that. I do not understand it. I 
do not believe it at all. 

Senator Overman. There is a roll call on the floor of the Senate, 
and we will have to adjourn now. 

Senator Wotcorr. Before we adjourn, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask just one question. 

Senator Overman. Very well. 

Senator Wotcorr. In order to get it clear in my mind. 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. The so-called Bolshevik revolution was in No- 
vember, 1917? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. That is when they came in power? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Worcorr. You left Russia in January, 1918—the latter 
part of January? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; the latter part. Yes; about the middle or the 
latter part. I do not remember the exact date. 

Senator Wotcott. November, December, January-— 

Miss Bryanr. November, December, and January; probably three 
months. 

Senator Woxcorr. More likely two and a half months? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. What day of November was it; November 7th! 

Miss Bryant. The very first part of November, I think—about 
the 6th. 

Senator Woxcorr. November 7th, I think, was the date, when the 
Bolsheviki came in. 
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Miss Bryant. Yes; about then. 

Senator Woncorr. So that your information regarding Russia 
that you have of your own knowledge that was gathered under the 
Bolshevik régime was gathered in that two and a half months? 

Miss Bryant. Oh, yes; the first-hand knowledge was; yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. What is that? 

Miss Bryanv. The first-hand knowledge was, of course. 

Senator Ovzrwan. We will take an adjournment until 10.30 o’clock 
to-morrow. 

Miss Bryant. I am to come back at 10.80? 

Senator Overman. Yes. Is there anything else you want to say? 

Miss Bryant. There are a few things that I would like to show 
you. I thought you would like to see them, and a few things I want 
to say. 

(Thereupon, at 5.40 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 
to-morrow, Friday, February 21, 1919, at 11 o’clock a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1919. 


Unirep Sratzs Senate, 
Suscommirrer or Tue CoMMITTEn ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at_11 o’clock a, m., pursuant to adjourn- 
me in Room 226, Senate Office Building, Senator Lee S. Overman 
residing. 
P Present: Senators Overman (chairman), Wolcott, and Sterling. 
Senator Overman. The committee will come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF LOUISE BRYANT—Resumed. 


Mr. Humms. Miss Bryant, yesterday you testified that when you 
went to Russia you had credentials from the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. Was that correct? 

iss Bryant. Why, if you want to go into the whole arrange- 
ment, you probably know it very well yourself, that I had credentials 
from the Bell Syndicate, which was taken over by the Ledger, and 
Talso had credentials from the Metropolitan Magazine and the other 
megane in America, so I do not think there is any point to that 
at all. z 

Mr. Humzs. I am not arguing about it, but I am trying to get the 
facts; that is all. You said yesterday that you had credentials from 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger when you went to Russia, did you 
not? 

Miss Bryant. I will tell you—— 

Mr. Humes. Did you not say that yesterday? 

Miss Bryant. I am supposed to be the Philadelphia Public Ledger’s 
correspondent, for which I wrote articles. 

Mr. Ifvuarxs. You said you had credentials from them? 

Miss Bryant. It isnot customary to go into the whole arrangements 


with a newspaper. : ; : ; 
Mr. Humes. Well, did you have credentials from the Philadelphia 


Public Ledger? : 

Miss Bryant. From the Bell Syndicate, and when I came back 
I found that Mr. Wheeler, the manager, had gone to the war, so I 
switched to the Public Ledger and made a contract with them, and 
I did write my articles for them when I came back, and was adver- 
tised as their correspondent. 

Mr. Humes. In other words, when you came back they bought a 
story from you! ms 
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Miss Bryanv. They did not buy a story from me: they bought the 
whole series of stories, 32 articles, of 3,000 words each. which were 
printed in about—I do not know—perhaps 100 newspapers. 

_ Mr. Homes. Well, it was a war story which was written serially 
Ina number of assignments. was it not / 

Miss Bryant. No; it was not one story; they were 32 separate 
articles. They were featured everywhere. 

Mr. Humes. Inasmuch as you made the statement yesterday that 
you had credentials from the Philadelphia Public Ledger, I want to 
call your attention to a statement appearing in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger this morning, and then ask you whether the Ledger is 
correct, or whether you were correct in your testimony yesterday. The 
title of the editorial is * Miss Louise Bryant’s wrong start,” and it 
reads as follows: 

Miss Lonise Bryant erred in ler testimony before the Senate py 
investigating committee when she said that she went to Russia a 
spondent for the Philadelphia Public Ledger or that she bad credentiats fr 
this newsps The first knowledge that the management of the Poblic Ledger 
had of M i Was when, upou her return from Russi he offered for sale 
a manuscript recounting her ohseryations in that country, The manuscript 
was bought and published under her signature. 

Miss Bryant, now a propagandist for the Bolshevists, forgets that in her pro- 
fessional work it is essential that errors of statement should be so carefully 
selected that they can get at least 24 hours’ start of truth to be even moderately 
effective. 


‘om 


Is that statement in the editorial correct, or is the statement you 
made yesterday, that you went to Russia with credentials from the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, correct? 

Miss Bryant. I did not go with credentials from the Public 
Ledger, but the Public Ledger made me change my passes which I 
had from the soviet government and write in the name of the Public 
Ledger, so that it would appear that I went with credentials from 
the Public Ledger; so I had to cross out the name of the Bell Syndi- 
cate and put the name of the Public Ledger in there. I wanted to 
protect the Public Ledger as much as anyone else: that is why I did 
not go into it yesterday. I would just as soon be known as the cor- 
respondent of the Bell Syndicate, which is just as worthy an organi- 
zation. I went to France for the Bell Syndicate. 

Mr. Humes. I am not questioning that. I am only trying to find 
out just what the fact is. You said yesterday that you went as a war 


- And that you went with credentials from the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. Now, the fact remains that the credentials 
you had were from the Bell Syndicate, and that you had no creden- 
tials from the Philadelphia Publie Ledger; and that all your rela- 
tions, contractual and otherwise, with the Public Ledger were en- 
tered into after your return to this country; is not that true? 

Miss Bryant. As soon as I got back to this country the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger telegraphed me and said, * Do not write any 
articles until you have seen us. Come to Philadelphia to see our 
representative.” and I went there at their instance; and when I got 
there they were very anxious that I should not write these articles 
for the Bell Syndicate. but should write them for them. 
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Mr. Humes. Well, there is no question but that you wrote articles 
for the Public Ledger, but that is not the issue. ‘The issue is as to 
whether or not, when you were in Russia, you had credentials from 
the Ledger. You did not, did you? 

Miss Bryanr. No. Mr. Humes, may I make a statement here 
without being interrupted? It will take me only a minute, Will you 
give me that permission? You have let every other witness do this. 
Task that permission. I knew that was what you were doing yester- 
day, but I did not know whether I ought to go into the whole arrange- 
ment or not. ‘ 

Senator Overman, I want to know if I will be permitted to speak 
a whole sentence before this committee without being interrupted ? 

Senator Overman. You may. 

Miss Bryant. Then, I want to know why, after my testimony 
yesterday, you sent a telegram to Mr. Williams, whom you accused 
of spreading Bolshevik propaganda, and said, “ Disregard telegram 
of February 19. Subpcena withdrawn.” And if it is also true that 
you withdrew the subpcena to Col. Robins because you were afraid 
too much truth would come out here? 

Mr. Humes. I do not know that I am on the witness stand, or that 
it is a matter with which the witness is concerned. 

Miss Bryant. This telegram is signed by Lee S. Overman, chair- 
man. Is that correct? 

Senator Overwayn. Mr, Humes has anthority to sign my name to all 
subpoenas to witnesses and to discharge witneszes. He has the 
authority to sign my name. T did not sign it personally. Mr. Humes 
sent it personally, I suppose. 

Miss Bryant. Mv. Williams was continually under discussion here. 

Senator Overman. We telegraphed him to come here. 

Miss Bryant. He will be here at 4.30 this afternoon. 

Mr. Huwes. We wired Mr. Williams to come, and we got no re- 
sponse, so I canceled the telegram I sent to him. 

Miss Bryant. Did you not also cancel the one to Col, Robins? 

Mr. Humes. Col. Robins has never been subpoenaed, so you are 
quite in error there. 

Senator Overman. I want to say that we have under discussion 
what we are going to do, on account of the shortness of the time be- 
before this session of. Congress expires. The committee has not yet. 
decided. 

Miss Bryant. I see. But. nevertheless, you have given about two 
weeks to undersecretaries of the Y. M. C. A. and bank clerks. 

Senator Overman. Will you let me talk, and I will let you talk. 
You will let me talk, will you not? I was going to say, and explain 
to you, that we have under discussion whether or not we want to ad- 
journ this over for two weeks in order that the Senators may attend 
to their business in the Senate. 

Miss Bryant. And so that they can pass a law first? 

Senator Overman. Pass what law? 

Miss Bryant. Pass a law about free speech and free press which 
is pending in the Senate? 

Senator Overman. I do not know what may be done about that. 
Ido not know whether we ave going on with this investigation or 
not. That is a matter for discussion and decision hereafter. The 
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Senators have been kept from the Senate Chamber while all these 
great measures have been considered, and we have under discussion 
whether or not we want to continue. 

Miss Bryanr. Senator Overman, I object to Russian politicians 
coming here, and people with all sorts of picayune little grievances, 
that can talk all they want about Russia, but if any one gets up and 
says he does not believe that American troops ought to be kept in 
Russia, or he believes in self-determination, that American is treated 
asa traitor. I object to that. 

Senator Overman. Nobody has treated you as a traitor. 

Miss Bryanr. I think you did yesterday. 

Senator Overman. In what way? What complaint have you got? 
I would like to know what complaint you have. 

Miss Bryant. Well, I was not allowed to speak; I was only asked 
questions. 

Senator Overman. I told you to comé back this morning and I 
would hear your statement, did I not? 

Miss Bryant. Then, will I be allowed to go on? 

Senator Overman, Certainly. Now, you have complained to this 
committee, and I want to know what complaint you have. You 
seem to want to make a martyr of yourself, when you have not been 
treated unfairly that I can see. You are a woman and you do not 
know anything about the conduct ‘of an examination such as we have 
in band here. We are going to treat you fairly and treat you as a 
lady. 

Miss Bryant. I do not want to be treated as a lady, but I want to 
be treated as a human being. 

Senator Overaran. I want to treat you not only as an American 
citizen, as a witness, and as a lady, but I want to know what com- 
plaint vou have got. Because I closed this meeting the other day and 
sent the people out, is that vour complaint? 

Miss Bryant. No; it was the whole conduct of the meeting that I 
objected to. 

Senator Srerrinc. Miss Bryant, let me just tell you that you are 
managing, it appears to me, or trying, to create a whole lot of sym- 

athy. You are trying to work yourself up to believe that you are 

eing martyred here. Now, you have been treated most kindly and 
considerately. The chairman of this committee could not treat you 
in any other way than that, and I am sure that is also true of the 
other members of the committee. 

Miss Bryanr. Do you call Senator King’s treatment particularly 

entle? 
- Senator Srertrne. I did not hear a word of Senator King’s exami- 
nation, but from what I heard about it I do not think there was any- 
thing in it about which you can complain. : 

Miss Bryant. I think everybody in this room would testify that it 
was not very gentle. It was a sort of third degree. ‘ 

Senator Overman. I tried to explain to you that Senator King has 
been a judge on the bench and has had these matters come up, fre- 
quently, of witnesses who were charged with having no faith in the 
Christian religion, and not believing in God, Pal he had to go 
through that cross-examination and ask you those questions. 
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Miss Bryant. How would he have treated me if I had been a Jew? 

Senator Overman. He would have asked you the same questions, if 
anybody had charged that you did not believe in God, as it has been 
chargéd with respect to these Bolsheviki. Whether you do or not I 
do not know, and therefore I am not accusing you. I do not know 
whether I would have asked you those questions or not, myself, but 
he did it, and I do not think he intended any disrespect to you. I do 
not think so. Iam sure I want to treat you with the greatest respect. 
You told me yesterday that you had been asked questions, and you 
complained that you had not been able to make your statement. I 
told you that if you came back in the morning I would see that you 
did make your statement, and I want you to go on and make what 
statement you have to make. But I would like to know why you com- 
plain that you have been treated so badly. I do not know what your 
complaints are except that you were asked a few questions prelimi- 
nary, by Senator King. If you have any other complaint to the com- 
mittee, I ask you to state it so that we may know. 

Miss Bryant. My principal complaint is that the witnesses who 
know the most about Russia are not called; people who know most 
about Russia. People who were sent there in official capacities are 
not called. 

Senator Overman. That does not affect you personally. 

Miss Bryant. But it affects me a great deals because I have been 
asked what they think. 

Senator Overman. We have given you every opportunity, and we 
want you to go on and make your statement, and I will hear any state- 
ment you have got to make. But this refusing to call other witnesses 
is a question to be determined. I do not know whether we are going 
to call them or not. So if you do not know what we are going to do, 
why do you say that? 

ee Bryant. I have this telegram, and I also heard other rumors 
to-day. 

Bee boi Overman. As far as you are concerned personally, we have 
not mistreated you, have we? 

Miss Brrant. I am not admitting that at all, Senator. 

Senator Overman. I would like to know what your complaint is. 

Miss Bryant. I do not want to go into it. 

Senator Overman. Will you not tell us? 

Miss Bryanv. It was perfectly obvious to everybody that was in 
this room. I will not go into it. 

Senator Overman. If you do not explain what your complaint is, I 
can not correct it. I would like to correct any mistreatment of you, 
aud I want to treat you with the utmost fairness. Now you can go 
ahead and make your statement. You know you will be treated fairly 
by me; you know that. Iam the chairman of this committee; and I 
think the other Senators will agree with me that you shall be treated 
with the greatest respect. Your main complaint is, as I understand 
it, that we have not called other witnesses. When you came here and 
asked to be heard. I told you you should be heard, did I not? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; you did the first day; and the second day you 


did not promise me. oe ‘ 
Senator Overman. I did give you a hearing, whether I promised 


you or not. 
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Miss Bryanv. Yes: you did afterwards. 

, Senator Overman. I told you I could not promise any certain par- 
ticular day, May, Williams has never asked to be heard, that I know of. 

Miss Bryranr. He came up here to the public hearing and asked to 
be heard. 

Senator Overman. You are the only witness that I know of who 
has asked to be heard, except for a number of letters that I have re- 
ceived from people asking to be heard. 

Miss Bryant. But it is the same thing if people have sent letters 
when they could not come here. 

Senator Overman. Now we understand each other. 

Mr. Humes. Who have sent letters asking to be heard? 

Miss Bryanr. Miss Beatty did. for one; and Mr. Reed did. 

Mr. Humes. Mr. Reed? 

Miss Bryanr. Yes. 

Senator Overman. That is your husband / 

Miss Bryanv. Yes. 

. Ihave never seen that letter. 

Senator Overman. He sent me a note while you were testifying; but 
I thought if I could put you on the stand it would clear up some of 
these matters. That is all that I can recollect. 

Mr. Joun Reep. I have written you a letter, too, Senator Overman. 

Senator Overman. All right; I will not deny it. I may have re- 
ceived it. and my secretary may have it on file. Ido not know. Mr, 
Reed, Miss Beatty, and who else? 

Miss Bryant. J am sure that Mr. Keddie and different officials in 
Philadelphia have sent letters. 

Senator Overman. Is that the man you spoke of—Mr. Keddie? 

Mr. Humes. Mr. Keddie has not asked to be heard. 

Miss Bryan’. Some of those people have, because they published 
statements in papers saying they ought to be heard. 

Mr. Humes. Many letters have come suggesting that certain people 
could prove this or prove that. but there has been no direct request 
from Mr. Keddie. 

Miss Bryant. The general impression is, nevertheless, Mr. Humes, 
that you are only calling one side here. You must know that that is 
the general impressi F 

Senator Overman. Under the resolution, we are investigating the 
Bolshevik government in Russia. 

Mr. Humes. The fact that you are permitted to testify is a complete 
answer to your statement. That shows there is nothing one-sided 
about the matter. You are here as a champion of the Bolshevik 
government. 

Miss Bryant. I am not. I have nothing to do with that at all. 

Mr. Hvues. You say there are two sides. It is only a question of 
fact. How do you happen to say that? How do you happen to be 
talking about “two sides”? 

Miss Bryant. Because these people who have testified before me 
are absolutely against everything in revolutionary Russia, and I am 
neither for nor against. T am trying to tell it as an observer. 

Mr. Hewes. You have not heard their testimony, have you? | 

Miss Bryayt. I have been right here in this court and heard it. As 
long as they testified about people starving and people falling down 
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in the streets, and all that, and about there being perfect chaos in 
Russia, it was all right; but the minute anybody began to testify that 
Trotzky was an extraordinary person, or anything like that, they 
were dismissed. 2 

Mr. Huns. Have you heard any witness testify here that favored 
the restoration of the monarchy in Russia? Have you heard them 
say that they were in favor of the restoration of the monarchy, or any 
such thing as that? 3 

Miss Bryant. I heard Kryshtofovich, and you know he worked 
for the Tsar’s Government. J think he is quite in favor of the Czar. 
He talked as a monarchist. 

Mr. Humes. You had better read his testimony, if you think that. 

Miss Bryant. He has not been in favor of either the provisional 
government or the soviet government. 

Mr. Humes. He was not expressing his own opinion on anything. 
He told the conditions under all of the governments. : 

Senator Strriinc. Your testimony here. taking it as a whole, what- 
ever you may have said in regard to one or another particular mat- 
ter, has put you in the position of a partisan and friend and defender 
of the Bolsheviki, You know that. Anybody gets that impression 
from your examination. 

Miss Bryant. Surely. Why not? 

Senator Srertinc. Both the examination in chief and the re- 
examination. You are defending them all the while. 

Miss Bryan. Of course. Any fair statement appears so to you. 
And I was given lectures. 

Senator STERLING. You were not given lectures. You were cross- 
examined. You must submit to cross-examination when it comes. 
After you have testified we have to ask you questions on cross-exami- 
nation, and because we have done so you have gotten the impression 
that we were hostile to you. 

Miss Bryan. Even my morals have been suggested by Senator 
Nelson. He has given me regular lectures as to what 1 ought to 
think, and how I might, somehow, come out of this terrible slump 
that I have gotten into. 

Senator Stzrnine. Senator Nelson asked you questions that were 
pertectly proper, and that were material. 

Miss Bryan. He did not ask me questions, He lectured me. May 
I go on? 

Senator Overman. I am sorry. I had great respect for you. I 
thought highly of your ability, and was rather impressed with you 
yesterday; but now you come in this morning, and from what you 
say I want to say that I am impressed with the fact that you are 
trying to make yourself out a martyr. 

Miss Bryant. No; Lam not. Don’t you believe it. ‘ 

Senator Overman. I have asked you to state in what way the com- 
mittee had treated you badly, and you said that you would not state. 

Miss Bryant. May I go on with my testimony? That is my prin- 
cipal business here, and I wish that I could. 

Senator Overman. Yes, you may go on. . 

Miss Bryant. Yesterday, when I offered _to read various things 
out of soviet decrees and other things, Mr. Humes objected and said 
that those things were not trustworthy: but you will agree that the 
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ter. 

ae Overman. No, I would not admit that, I think, Now, le 
us come down and be serious. 

Miss Bryant. On January 29 certain statements were made by 
Senator Johnson, and some of those statements concerned myself, al- 
though he did not mention my name. He said the State Department 
allowed cable messages to be sent to Russia [reading]: 

The messages were sent not only with the approval of the Government, but 
through the Government’s agencies and at the Government’s expense, * * 4 
These messages were gathered by a person designated by the authorities and 
were sent to Washington to be forwarded through the State Department to 
Petrograd. 

I was given permission to do that, and I collected messages, and 
these messages were sent over to Russia—this was just after Brest- 
Litovsk—urging the Russians to come back into the war and stay 
by their old peace formula. At the same time Mr. Steffens came 
to me—— i 

Senator Overman, State who Mr. Steffens is. 

Miss Bryant. Lincoln Steffens. He came to me from Mr. Creel. © 

Senator Woxcorr. That does not give me any information. 

Miss Bryant. If you will let me finish my sentence, you will get it 

Senator Woxcorr. All right. 4 

Miss Bryant. Mr. Steffens came to me and said that he wanted 
me to sign a cablegram to Mr. Reed, who was then in Stockholm, to 
go back to Russia and try to pursuade Lenine and Trotzky that Mn 
Wilson is sincere. JI think if you will call Mr. Reed he will tell you, 
about that, too. j 

Senator Woxcorr. I am still waiting for you to tell me whe 
Steffens is. 

Miss Bryant. Lincoln Steffens? 

Senator Woucorr. Yes. 

Miss Bryant. He is one of the best known writers in the United] 
States—probably the best known writer in the United States. 

Senator Srrrtine. A Socialist ? 

Miss Bryant. Will you please tell me why it makes any difference 
whether a person is a Socialist or not? 

Senator Strrrie. J am not on the witness stand. : 

Miss Bryant. But you say “ Socialist” as if it was a condemnatios] 
of him. é 

Senator Sreruine. I ask you a civil question, and I do not wapt) 
you to go out and complain about that, when I asked you whether, 
he was a Socialist. You pretend to be. That is what has led you 
to your association with the Bolsheviki, the fact that you are 4, 
Socialist. 

Miss Bryant. How do you know that it is? » 

Senator Srertiv¢. You can not parade before the public the fact, 
that you are a martyr when you are refusing to answer a civil question. 
T asked you if Steffens is a Socialist. j 

Miss Bryant. J think he is a Socialist; I am not sure. 

Senator Srerrixc. Then, why did you not answer that he was! t 

Miss Bryant. Did you ever ask me if a man here is a Republican, 
or a Democrat? 
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* Senator Sreruine. I am not here for the purpose of answering 
iy Juestions, but we are here to investigate these allied organizations 

so some extent. 
.. Miss Bryanr. You see, Mr. Steffens came from Mr. Creel. You 
probably know his polities. 

Senator Woucorr. What is it? I do not know. 

Miss Bryant. I suppose he is a Democrat. 
Senator Overman. Is he a Socialist? 
Miss Bryant. He is not, I am sure. 
Senator Overman. Now, you could have answered that in regard 
50 Mr. Steffens, whether he is or not. You say you do not know. 

Miss Bryant. I did answer, but he shouted “ Socialist!” to me. 

Senator Overman. That was a perfectly civil question. 

Miss Bryant. When I brought certain papers up here yesterday, the 
minute I started to read them you would say, “Those are printed in 
a Socialist paper?” and surely this implied that there was something 

wrong about them if they were printed in Socialist papers. 

Senator Overman. No; we wanted to know the source from which 
shey came. i: 

Mr. Humus. Proceed with your statement. 

Miss Bryant. I sent these messages out, and at that time President 

“ Wilson had sent his very friendly message to the congress of soviets 
shat were meeting in Moscow. 

lik Senator Woncorr. That was July 34 

Miss Bryanr. Yes; that was one message, and we were given to 

anderstand that America was about to recognize the soviet. govern- 

nent, and that is why I sent those messages; and those messages ap- 

geared in the soldiers’ and workers’ papers on the front page, and the 

DSommittee on Public Information, of course, could not have gotten 

that sort of publicity, because they were discredited in Russia on 

recount of Mr. Sisson’s activities. 

I would like also to speak about the so-called Sisson documents, 
that were published in this country. If I thought that Mr. Raymond 
siRobing was to be called, I would not go into that, because it would 

jot be necessary to; but since I do not know, I think it is necessary. 
wg’ Raymond Robins had these documents,"most of them, a long time 

yefore Mr. Sisy 1 came to Russia. He gave them to Mr. Sisson as 

im interestiza re ample of forged documents. Mr. Robins told me 
what himselsr¥y ~he presence of a good many other witnesses. 
Senators “ran. Let me suggest this to you 
Miss Par,.nt. Yes. 

d Senat 2 Overman. Do you know that of your own knowledge? 
 Mirooryant. Yes; absolutely. 
Ser .or Overman. From whom? 
VWees Bryant. Mr. Robins himself, in the presence of witnesses. 
Senator Overman. That is not competent testimony. Mr. Robins 
fan speak for himself. But I have told-you to state what you know. 
You are on the stand, and we want you to tell what you know. 

Miss Bryant. I do know that. 

Senator Woxcorr. Apparently you do not know that. 
4 Miss Bryant. Why do I not know it? 
a Senator Worcorr. You know that Mr. Robins told you that. 
" Miss Bryant. Yes; I know he told me that. 
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Senator Woxcorr, That is all you know. 

Miss Bryant. I know more than that. When these documents 
began to be published I wrote a letter to Mr. Creel, saying that I 
would stake my life on the fact that these documents were fakes, and 
Mr. Creel wrote back to me and said 

Senator Overman. Have you got that Creel letter? 

Miss Bryant. I have not got it here. but it was published in the 
A York Evening Post, and you can get it. I can give you that 
etter. 

Senator Srertixc. Of what date was it published? 

Miss Bryant. It was just at that time, about the third day after the 
Sisson documents began to come out in the press. 

Senator Woxcorr. They were published by ow: State Department. 

Miss Bryant. No: by the Committee on Public Information. 

Senator Woxcorr. Were they given out by that committee as 
trustworthy documents / 

Miss Bryanv. They certainly were. Mr. Creel wrote to me and 
said that he believed im them. hut he admitted that a number of them 
could easily be faked, and then he went on to sav that the Government 
was behind this. and for me to remember it: and I do not think that 
Mr. Creel was any better American, printing something he was not 
sure of, causing great hostility between two great countries. than T 
was because I did not think these things were genuine, and therefore 
should not be given out as genuine. 

Senator Srerurxce. When you say “hostility between two great 
countries.” you mean between the United States and what other 
country—Russia ? 

Miss Bryaxv. Yes. 

Senatoy Srerminxc. Russia as a whole, or do you mean simply the 
Bolshevik government / 

Miss Bryant. You see, I consider the soviet government—there 
is no Bolshevik government, and I consider the soviet government— 
as the real government of Russia; and certainly representing the 
majority of the people. 

Senator Sreriinc. Is this not a fact, that the soviet government of 
Russia is dictated by the Bolsheviks’ They are in control. are they 
not? 

Miss Bryant. They area political party. You cot”! say that the 
Democrats, by the same logic, dictated the American Ccozernment in 
the same way. It is not really true. 

Senator Srerzrne. Just one word about this soviet go ernment. 
The members of the different soviets in Russia are not ni ‘essarily 
residents, are they. of the districts which they may |e serli there 
from? t 

Miss Bryanv. They can not be sent there to those districts. “hat 
was an absolutely erroneous statement. 

Senator Srertinc. You heard the statement of several witnesses to 
that effect, did you not? 

Miss Bryant. I only heard the statement of one to that effect. that 
of Madame Breshkovskaya. She really does not know about the 
soviet government. 

Senator Srertinc. Do you know anything particularly about it 
since you left there in January. 1918? 
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Miss Bryant. I know the principle it is founded on, and it does 
not permit that. 

Senator Srervine. Do not get agitated over the matter. but just 
answer the question. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether or 
not all members of the soviets have been residents of the districts for 
which they were members, since you left there? 

Miss Bryant. Certainly. 

Senator Srertinc. You know it, do you? 

Miss Bryant. They could not change that. 

Senator Srertinc. They could not change that? Have not men 
been sent from Moscow to other districts to act as the soviet repre- 
sentatives in those other districts? 

Miss Bryan. No; it does not work that way. They are sent from 
the local soviets into Moscow. That is the way it works. 

Senator Srertine, Of course, the local soviet may. 

Miss Bryant. It must send its delegate in. 

Senator Srerrie. Yes; it may send its delegate in; but are not 
delegates to local soviets sent— 

Miss Bryant. No: 

Senator Srertinc. And members of the local soviets sent out? 

Miss Bryanr. No; that is not the way it works. The delegates 
are sent in to the contral body. 

Mr. Humes. Is there anything in the soviet constitution that re- 
quires residents of the districts to be sent as members of the soviet? 

Miss Bryant. You understand exactly how it works, do you not? 
Tt has been explained how the soviets work and all that? 

Mr. Humes. Is there anything in the constitution that requires a 
member of a soviet to be a resident of the district that he represents 
in the soviet? 

Miss Bryant. Why, surely—— 

Mr. Humes. Just answer that question. 

Miss Bryant. I can not answer a question like that, yes or no. 
That is where you take advantage of me, or try to take advantage of 
me, all the time, Major. You ask me to answer yes or no. 

Mr. Humes. I do not care whether you answer yes or no, but I 
want an answer that is responsive to the question. 

Miss Bryant. Is there anything in the constitution that requires 
aman to be a member of the soviet in which he lives? 

Senator Srertine. To be a resident of the district? 

Mr. Humes. Is there anything in the constitution that requires 
that a man be a resident of the district which he serves in the soviet? 

Miss Bryant. I would have to look that up in the constitution. T 
am not sure about that; but I know perfectly well that that is the 
whole principle of the soviet government. 

Mr. Humes, You are talking from the principles of the soviet 
government yourself, and you do not know what the application of 
them is? ; 

Miss Bryant. I do know the application. 

Mr. Humes. Do you? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; of course. 

Mr. Humes. You are assuming—— 

Miss Bryant. Yes; and all the time that I—— 
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Mr. Humes. You are assuming that the application is in compli. 
ance with the principles? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, of course; and that is the same way—— 

_ Mr. Hunts (continuing). And you do not know what the applies. 
tion is, of your own knowledge? 

Miss Bryant. Why, any more than I could say that I do nat know 
of my own knowledge that Senators do not come from the States 
that they are elected from. I say that the whole principle of our 
country is such, but I could not say that I know it as a fact. I did 
not see each one come. 

Mr. Humes. You know that the Constitution of the United States 
requires that the Members of the Senate be residents of the States 
from which they are elected, do you not? 

Miss Bryan. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Well, does the soviet constitution require a member 
of the soviet to be a resident of the district for which he serves in the 
soviet? 

Miss Bryanr. Oh, I do not know, but I feel sure it does. 

Senator Srmrtine. Have you read the constitution? 

Miss Bryan. Yes; I have read it, but I do not remember that par- 
ticular point. But we have the constitution here, and you can easily 
find that out. 

Mr. Humus. I have read it very carefully and I can not find any 
requirement of residence in the constitution. 

Miss Bryant. Why did you think that they did not reside there 
because Babushka said that they were all sent out-—— 

Mr. Humes. Because people have testified here that they were 
present when members of the soviet were elected and that they were 
pearls from outside of the district in which they were elected. That 
is why. 

Senator Srertine. More than one witness has testified to that. ‘ 

Miss Bryant, You have several witnesses who worked in the soviet 
government and are expert on it who can give you very expert evi- 
dence on that. Ose 

Senator Woxcorr. It is not a case for expert testimony; it is a case 
of observation. ae 

Miss Bryan, I want to go back, since it has taken up so much time, 
to this nationalization of women. J am very much interested in this 
Tn the first place, they have equal suffrage in Russia, and I can not 
imagine how anybody would suppose that women would vote for their 
own nationalization. : . 

In the second place, women have always been very important in 
Russia. I consider that Russian women are even more belligerent 
than Russian men. I think that Russian men would not dare to sug 
gest such a thing to Russian women, and I know the place and the 
importance of women under the soviet. Madame Kollontay, who 4 
head of the department of welfare, has set up all sorts of splendi 
reforms for women in Russia. She has established, for one thing, 
what she calls palaces of motherhood. Women, two months before 
confinement, are paid their full salaries and are allowed to rest 
They do not have to go to work for two months afterwards and their 
doctors and nurses are paid for by the State. That is one of the 
reforms. 
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Senator Overman. Right here let me ask you a question. 

Miss Bryant. Yes. . : ae ee 
. Senator OveRMAN, It was stated here by one witness that they be- 
lieved in taking the children away from the mothers. 

Miss Bryan. That is not true, and I wanted articularly to go into 
that. In the first place, Madame Kollontay’s whole idea is to do away 
with the dismal charitable institutions like orphan asylums, Her idea 
was to put the children of peasants back into peasant homes, where 
they would have individual care and be made a part of the family, 
and she was working on that and had gotten along a good ways on 
that when I was there. She had gone a long ways toward working 
that out. They do not have child labor in Russia. Women are ac- 
Slee on an equal basis with men, getting equal pay for equal work. 
They have an equal place in the labor unions. They are not excluded 
from any kind of work, I never have been in a country where women 
were as free as they are in Russia and where they are treated not as 
females but as human beings, When a woman gets up at a public 
meeting and makes a speech nobody thinks about her being a lady or 
about what kind of a hat she happens to wear.’ They just think of 
what she says. It isa very healthy country for a suffragist to go into. 
They asked me when I was in Russia about how many women we had 
in Congress and in the Senate. I would like to tell you this, if T 
may be permitted. 

enator STeRLine. Yes. 

Miss Bryanv. I told them about Jeannette Rankin, that we had one 
in Congress, and that we had made quite a fuss over her, and we did 
not know whether we would ever have another one. They were quite 
surprised. They could not understand, when we had had democracy 
here so long, that our women, most of them, were not even enfran- 
chised. So that you see they criticize us in many ways just as we 
criticize them. But they never went to the extent that they said 
that everybody in the United States was a Mormon because there is 
Mormonism in the United States. They never went to the point 
where they said all Congressmen and Senators are Holy Rollers be- 
cause we have Holy Rollers here. They read our marriage laws and 
nnderstood them, although they consider them ridiculous. But we in 
United States have taken a little bit of a decree printed by an an- 
archist club and made it the expression of all Russia; and that is what 
I want to speak of, because I can not believe that any man on this 
committee can be so gullible that he can believe that the women of 
Russia are nationalized. y 

Mr. Humes. Was there not something else besides that decree in- 
troduced in evidence here? i : 

Miss Bryranr. No. Mr. Simmons said it was printed in a paper 
there. That does not prove anything. I would like to tell you about 
that. : 

Mr. Homes. No; it was not with reference to a decree published 
in a paper, or not published, but it was with reference to another 
decree than the anarchist decree. : 

r Miss Bryant. Did you say it was anything else but an anarchist 
decree? 

Me Humes. Absolutely. Now, let me ask you, where is Kronstadt, 


and what is Kronstadt? 
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Miss Bryanv. It is the naval base. 

Mr. Humes. A naval base. Just where is Kronstadt? 

Miss Bryant. It is near Petrograd. 

Mr. Huares. And is it not the center of much of the Bolshevik 
revolution / 

Miss Bryant. Yes; the Kronstadt sailors ave Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Hvues. Did you not know that the soviet or the soldiers and 
sailors of Kronstadt also took action in this matter / 

Miss Bryant. I know that is not true. because a woman who was the 
head of the soviet there 

Mr. Humes. What is that? 

Miss Bryanr. There was a woman at the head of the soviet in 
Kronstadt. a Madame Stahl, a very splendid woman, who believed in 
the equality of women, and she certainly never pnt over anything like 
that on her own sex. 

Mr. Humes. Then, you say that the sailors at Kronstadt never 
passed such a decree? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. And that the statement to that effect is the anarchist 
decree, the authenticity of which, you admit, is not correct? 

Miss Bryant, Yes; [ believe it is not correct. 

Mr. Humns. You believe it is not correct? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; I am sure it is not correct. How could it be? 

Mr. Huss. Do you believe that the Izvestija—— 

Miss Bryant. Have you the Izvestija? You said this was in the 
Izyestija, and I found out by looking np my notes that it was never 
printed in the Izvestija but in this [indicating paper]. I will tell 

‘ou—— 
7 Mr. Hoaes. You receive the Izvestija in this country? 

Miss Bryant. I see it in this country. 

Mr. Humes. How many issues of it have you seen? 

Miss Bryant. I have seen quite a few. 

Mr. Huuns. Is it a daily paper? 

Miss Bryant. It has been printed daily. I do not know whether 
it has always been or not. 

Mr. Huns. Can you read Russian? 

i slowly. 
you came back, in January, 1918, how many 
copies of the Izvestija lave you seen? 

Miss Brranr. Oh, my, I have piles of them that were brought 
back. Mr. Williams brought back a whole trunkful. 

Mr. Humes. How many? 

Miss Bryant. I donot know the exact number. 

Mr. Humes. When did Williams leave Petrograd? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know the exact day he left Petrograd, but 
he has been here less than two months. 

Mr. Humes. He came out through Siberia, did he not? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. ' 

Mr. Howes. He left Petrograd in the middle of the summer, did 
he not? 

Miss Bryant. He left after all this came out. 

Mr. Humes. How do you know when this came up? 
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Miss Bryant. It was supposed to be in July, was it not, or some- 
thing like that? oe ue ; 

Mr. Humes. How do you fix the time of it? I thought it never 
came up at all. 

Miss Bryant. I fix the time by the fact that Jerome Davis, who 
was head of the Y. M. C. A., said that he personally investigated the 
Vladimir story, the one that you are particularly anxious to prove was 
a soviet affair, and he said that he went there, and it was not true. 
He is head of the Y. M. C. A., and I should not think that he would 
make a false statement. 

Mr. Humes. When did he go there? 

Miss Brranr. He went there when he heard this rumor, and he 
found that there was nothing in it at all; that it had nothing to do 
with the soviet. 

Mr. Humes. Did he say when he made the inquiry? 

Miss Bryant. I mean that he made the inquiry after it came up. 
He does not say how many days after, or how long after, but he is 
yery willing to testify, and he can tell you. 

did yesterday. 

Mr. Humes, It did come up in Russia? 

Miss Brranr. Yes; of course, it was printed as an anarchist de- 
eree; but if you will let me go on I can tell you more about it than I 
did yesterday. 

Senator Worcorr. You will get to tell about it. 

Mr. Humes. We will let you tell anything about whatever you 
have knowledge of. You say they investigated there this anarchist 
decree that was published? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Homes. And did_he ever tell you of the publication of the 
decree in the Izestija? Did he say anything about that? 

Miss Bryant. It is not a very large story, but he wants to testify 
here. He can tell you all about it. He says he has absolute knowl- 
edge about it. 

Mr. Huns. Do you mean to say he has asked to testify ? 

Miss Bryan. I hope that he is asked to testify. I believe he has— 
I hope he is called, because he has all this knowledge; and surely, 
if you are particularly anxious to know 

Mr. Huxes. I have in my pocket his official report to the Govern- 
ment. 

Miss Brrant. Well 

Mr. Humes. I assume that he would testify to the same things 
that he put in the official report; do you not suppose he would? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know. I suppose so. But J should think 
he would be the one to testify. 

Mr. Humes. To judge whether his report to the Government is cor- 
rect or not? Do you not think that the official report that Mr. Davis 
made to the Government. would probably answer the purposes of the 
inquiry ? é . 

Miss Bryant. Not at all. I should think there would be no objec- 
tion to asking Mr. Davis what he meant by making a public state- 
ment that he had investigated this matter, and found it to be false. 

Mr. Humes.- Mr, Davis is not under investigation. 

Miss Bryant. He made an investigation, I said. 
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Mr. Humes. Did Mr. Davis say anything about investigating ¢ 
action of the soviet at Kronstadt? Dace oe 

Miss Bryant. He said that there were some anarchist societies 
at that time, but they were afterwards suppressed by the Bolsheviki; 
and that the anarchists of Moscow had to have machine guns brought 
out to put them out of business. This happened, as you may know, 
around in a great many places in Russia. : 

Mr. Humes. Did you ever see it happen? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; I saw them fighting with the anarchists, 

Mr. Humes. How frequently? 

Miss Bryant. Whenever it was necessary. 

Mr. Humes. How frequently; twice, a dozen times, or how fre- 
quently? This is a very material fact in relation to Russia. 

Miss Bryant. Whenever the anarchists tried to confiscate property 
without the plan of the soviets, which was very definite; and if they 
went to live in the palaces or acted in any other way than that ap- 
proved of. The palaces were turned into people’s museums, and they 
were full of precions art, and the Russians love their art, and th 
did not want it destroyed in any way, so they turned these palaces 
into people’s museums as the French did. 

Mr. Homers. How many people did you see shot at and killed or 
wounded ? 

Miss Bryant. Well, there were street battles when I was in Petro- 
grad, and there was firing going on all the time. 

Mr. Honms, There was firing going on all the time? 

Miss Bryant. Of course; it was civil war, as I have said. 

Mr. Huns. Usually, when that firing was going on, some one was 
killed, was he not? 

Miss Bryant. Not always. By no means. 

Mr. Huwss. Half the time? 

Miss Bryant. No, sir. 

Mr. Huns. How many times did you see people killed under those 
circumstances q 

Miss Bryant. T told you. I told you all about that and how many 
1 saw killed yesterday. 

Mr. Husms. You said there was only one case where you saw any- 
one killed. 

Miss Bryant. No; I said two cases. 

Mr. Humes. One was when a motor car came down the street and 
did the firing? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 2 

Mr. Humes. The other was simply an isolated case of the shooting 
of an individual? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. i 

Mr. Humes. You have just stated that these fights with anarchists 
were a common happening. 

Miss Bryant. Well, they were; you see— 

Mr. Hues. And you saw them? r 

Miss Bryant. This is the way it was. When you were gomg 
through the streets sometimes there was shooting; I mean we coul 
hear firing; and then again we would ask for reports and the officials 
told us about various things and what was going on, and in that way 
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we found out and knew what it was. We did not see people actually 
being killed, but we found that there was fighting going on. 

Mr. Humes. This shooting was going on on the streets? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humus. I understood you to say yesterday that it was very 
seldom that there was any shooting on the streets, and here you 
say—— 

Miss Bryant. I did not mean you to understand that. I said that 
share ee a state of civil war. I said no one bothered me. I was not 
armed. 

Senator Srerirne, I got altogether a different impression. I want 
to ask you the question if you did not seek to convey the impression 
in your testimony of yesterday that it was quite orderly in Petrograd, 
and that there was very little destitution ? 

Miss Bryant. I said there was no more destitution in the soviets 
than under Kerensky; that it was always disorganized since the be- 
ginning of the war. Will you let me finish with this decree? You 
asked me a question. 

Mr. Humes. We will confine it to this one subject of the nationaliza- 
tion of women. 

Miss Bryant. About Vladimir. The first four paragraphs of that 
decree of Vladimir are the origina] decree. The rest were added as a 
satire by a comic paper, the Moocka, which means the fly. It was 
published in the late spring of 1918 in Moscow, and it was considered 
nothing but a great joke in Russia. 

Mr. Humes. The material that was added, then, in the comic paper 
in Russia was such material as we in the United States consider ob- 
seene matter, was it not? 

' Miss Bryant. Oh, no; not at all. Not anyway in Russia. 

Mr. Humes. Do you mean to say that the contents of this decree, 
after the first four paragraphs, 1s not of an obscene nature that 
would never be permitted in public print in this country? 

Miss Bryant. I will explain to you first-——— 

Mr. Humes. Just answer the question and then explain. You 
can make any explanation you want. 

Miss Bryanr. Yes; but—— 

Mr. Humes. It would not be permitted in this country? 

Miss Bryan. Yes. Now, let me explain. 

Mr. Hommes. Let me ask you, is it not a fact, then, that the respect 
for women and respect for morals was not at the high point that you 
have undertaken to convey, if material of that kind was being printed 
in the comic papers of Russia as a joke, and looked upon as a joke, 
rather than as a serious infringement of any moral code of any civ- 
ilized race? 

Miss Bryanv. The same thing was printed in France as a comic 
thing. You see, the Russians and the French, and all European 
peoples do not have our puritanical ideas about what they should 
print and what they should not print. They think these things are 
very funny. We in America would not allow a single line or illus- 
ation printed in a paper of the ordinary French comic illustrated 
sheet to pass through our mails. We do not believe in these things, 
but those people think they are humorous; they think they are funny. 
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Mr. Humes. Then, the moral code of America is very much higher 
than that of the Russians? 

Miss Bryant. I would not say it is higher. Itis very different; not 
so flexible. I would not say it was any higher. I would say that 
we were more puritanical and less sophisticated than they are over 
there. 

Mr. Humes. You think that the Russian and French practice of 
printing this obscenity in a humorous vein is preferable to our code 
of morals which disapproves of such practices? 

Miss Bryant. I do not say it is preferable, but like all European 
things, I think it is not my business as an American to tell the Rus- 
sians or the French what to print in their papers, so I have looked 
at it just as a neutral observer, not taking a stand on it one way or 
another. 

Mr. Humes. Do you think we are puritanical when we disapprove 
of that sort of thing? 

Miss Bryant. I think we are, as compared to what other countries 
allow to be printed in their papers. My whole point about Russia 
is that we are interfering too much in her affairs, In a little while 
we will be telling the Russians what they shall put on in thar 
theaters. We do not allow them to do what they desire. 

Mr. Hunms. You approve, do you, of the decrets, the so-called 
legislation, or dictatorial legislation, that has been enacted by the 
Russian government? 

Miss Bryant. I told you yesterday that I neither approve nor dis- 
approve. The one point that I have made right straight along, and 
that I am not going to be swerved from, is that I do not believe in 
intervention, and I do not believe America has any right to go into 
Russia and send a force of American boys there to fight and settle 
the internal affairs of Russia; because no one came into our country 
during our Civil War, even during Sherman’s march from Atlanta 
to the sea, which was certainly considered a little ruthless by the 
European world. 

Mr. Humes. Then you believe that Russia should have absolute 
self-determination ? 

Miss Bryant. I certainly do. 

Mr. Humes. Do you approve, then, of the Russian government 
making an appropriation for the purpose of trying to control the 
pola action and political activities in other countries other than 

ussia ? . 

Miss Bryant. I do not know that it has, any more than the kind 
of work our Committee on Public Information does in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Humes. Do you not know that there was an appropriation of 
a large sum made by the soviet government for the purpose of 
undertaking to influence the political action in other countries than 
Russia ? 

Miss Bryant. I know—— 

Mr. Humes. Do you not know that as a fact? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know that as a fact; but I will tell you 
what I do know as a fact. 

Mr. Humns. Do you deny that? 
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Miss Bryant. I will explain it. I neither deny it nor affirm it. 
I will explain it, 

Mr. Humxs. You explain it? 

Miss Bryan. I will, because you can not deny nor affirm certain 
statements without confusing your testimony. 

Mr. Humes. You have not seen the act or decret that made an 
appropriation for that purpose? Have you not admitted here that 
there was money being sent over to this country for propaganda 
purposes ? ; 

Miss Bryant. Will you let me explain? Mr. Nuorteva told you 
that he got money, and he wanted to come here and explain why he 
got it, and you have not called him. 

Mr. Humus. Answer my question now. 

Miss Bryant. That is in answer to your question. He said he 
would explain the whole reason why he got the money. 

Mr. Humes. Let me ask you again, Miss Bryant: Do you approve 
of the Russian appropriation of money for the purpose of influencing 
ead domine ties political action in the United States as to its internal 
affairs? 

Miss Bryant. Let me say- 

Mr. Humes. Just answer the question. : 

Miss Bryant. I have got to answer it in my own way. I can not 
answer it in any other way. I said that I am principally concerned 
about what happens in America. I am an American. I do not ap- 

rove of many things that happen in Japan or many things that 
He n in Russia, but that is not my particular business. 

Mr. Humes. Now, you are concerned, then, about what happens in 
Russia, in so far as it concerns the activities of the United States? 

Miss Bryan. Of course, I am an American, and I have a lot of 
faith in these United States. 

Mr. Humes. But you are not concerned about what happens in 
Russia if it is intended to influence political action in the United 
States? 

Miss Bryant. Why, Mr. Humes, you must know that the monarch- 
ists are allowed to buy whole half sheets in all our papers to carry 
on their propaganda. TI do not approve of that either, and I would 
not approve if the soviets did; but that goes unhindered. 

Mr. es Do you mean to tell me and tell this committee that 
the soviet newspapers are permitting the publication of any material 
criticising or opposing the activities of the Bolshevik government? 

Miss Bryant. Why, there are other political papers being pub- 
lished there. 

Mr. Humes. Do you not know that all of the newspapers in Russia 
were taken over, under the constitution, by the soviet government? 

Miss Bryant. Do you know how they were distributed? I can 
tell you that. 

Mr. Humes. Do you not know that they were taken over? 

Miss Bryant. I know they were taken over, and for this reason: 
In our country one rich man can own perhaps 20 papers and can 
control their policies and can form public opinion, and they decided 
in Russia that they did not want that state of affairs, so they changed 
it and made it a government force; and it is according to how many 
members you have in your party, the various printing arrangements 
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that you are allowed. That is the way it is run. The social revalu- 
tionists have their own paper. 

Mr, Hones. Then you think the proper practice for Russia, and 
consequently it will be the proper practice in the United States, is 
to take over and control all of the newspapers; is that true? 

Miss Bryanr. You see, Mr. Humes, I told you yesterday that I am 
very sympathetic toward socialism. I have never been a member of 
any party. but I am very sympathetic toward socialism, and the So- 
cialists have believed in government ownership for 100 years. 

Mr. Humes. You believe in the government ownership of news- 
papers? 

Miss Bryant, Of course, if I believe in government ownership I 
must believe in it for newspapers. 

Mr. Humes. Then you believe that the Government should con- 
trol all of the newspapers; and you say the Bolshevik is the only po- 
litical power in power in Russia; and therefore in this country if the 
Democratic Party was in power the Democratic Party would domi- 
nate al] the newspapers, and if the Republican Party was in power 
the Republican Party would dominate all the newspapers of the 
country ? 

Miss Bryant. You did not follow me. I just said that the ma- 
jority would have their own press, you understand? Tf the Demo- 
cratic Party was a bigger party than the Republican Party it would 
have more papers, but if it was not a bigger party and if the Repub- 
lican Party split, as it did at the time of the Bull Moose, then it 
would not have. 

Senator Overman. Do you know David Leavitt Hough? 

Miss Bryant. I do not believe I do. 

Senator Overman. Nevsky, 1, Petrograd? 

Miss. Bryant. 1 Nevsky, Petrograd—Nevsky Prospect? I know 
the street, but I do not think I know the man. 

Senator Overman. I have a letter from him this morning, and I 
just wanted to identify him if I could. 

Miss Bryant. I do not know him at all. 

Senator Overman. He says: 

I know and understand so well the Russian character that I know how 
hopeless it is that they will ever he able to “ self-determine” until the oppor- 
tunity is made for them so to do by policing the country from the outside 


under the direction of some such wise and generous man as Gen. Wood, who 
did so well in Cuba. 


Miss Bryant. No; I don’t know him. I have never met him. | 

Senator Overman. He says he spent a part of his time in Russia. 

Mr. Huns, Miss Bryant. in order that we may get your viewpoint— 
because the viewpoint of a witness is always important’ in weighing 
the testimony—you feel that when: the United States interfered in 
Cuba in order to maintain a stable government, it was inter- 
fering with the free self-determination of the people of Cuba, and 
that it was a mistake, and that Cuba ought to have been permitted 
to conduct a civil war and settle its own affairs without the assist- 
ance of anyone else; is that true? c 

Miss Bryant. I can not answer you that, because I know very little 
about Cuba. I could not possibly answer it without speaking unin- 
telligently. Iam glad to tell you, however, that I think that Mexico 
ought to settle its own affairs. 
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Mr. Humes. In other words, if the situation in Cuba— 

Miss Bryanr. I do not know anything about Cuba. I will tell 
you that from the beginning. 

Mr. Humes. Wait until I ask the question. If the conditions in 
Cuba at the time of the American intervention were similar to the 
conditions in Mexico at this time, or the conditions in Russia, it was 
wrong for this country to assist in the organization and establish- 
ment of a stable government and the restoration of peace? 

Miss Bryant. I do not think it is synonymous at all, from what 
little I know of it; but I am not going to discuss it, because I said I 
do not know anything about Cuba, and you would put me on record 
. saying something about a country which I do not know anything 
about. 

Mr. Humes. You say it is not analogous, and yet you say you do 
not know anything about it? 

Miss Bryant. I have not concealed my opinion about Russia, and 
you know that perfectly well, so why drag in Cuba? 

Mr. Humes. I am trying to get your viewpoint. 

Miss Bryanr. I said I actually believed in self-determination. But 
a little bit of an island like Cuba can hardly be compared with a 
country like Russia, with 180,000,000 people. 

Mr. Humes. You believe that Russia should have self-determina- 
tion—— 

Miss Bryant. I do. 

Mr. Humes (continuing). Without interference from this country, 
to establish their own government; but it is proper for them, during 
the time they are trying to establish their own government, to under- 
take to interfere with the political affairs of other countries than 
their own, and to appropriate money for that purpose? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know whether they are doing that or not. 
You can find out from Mr. Nuorteva. I do not know what they are 
doing with their funds, or if they are allowed to use funds. 

Senator Woxcorr. May I interject a remark there? I thought I 
understood you to say yesterday that you knew they were interfering 
with the political affairs of another nation, to wit, Germany? 

Miss Bryant. Oh, yes; in Germany. 

Senator Woxcorr. Now, why do they not let Germany alone? Why 
do they not apply their doctrine there—— 

Miss Bryant. You do not object to the fact that they brought about 
the German revolution and stopped the war long ahead of time? It 
was one of their ways of fighting. 

Senator Woxcorr. It is absolutely not worth while for me to under- 
take to try to question you. I make the same complaint against you 
that you make against this committee. You will not let me finish what 
Tam asking. Go ahead and make your statement. i 

Miss Bryant. That was one of their ways of fighting, by destroying 
Germany from the inside. They did it, and they did it very effec- 
tively; and any military man will tell you that if it had not been for 
them the war would have lasted a great deal longer than it did. 

Senator Woxcorr. I doubt if a military man would say that. I 
think a military man would say that the Germans were beaten on the 
west front. and that is what caused the war to end. 
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Miss Bryant. But beating the Germans on the westgrn front did 
not necessarily mean that the Kaiser had to abdicate. A military 
defeat does not always mean a change of government. i 

Senator Wotcorr. I think it does. 

Miss Bryant. Ebert always stood for the Kaiser, and so did Ncheid- 
emann, so why should they be against him at any time? 

Senator Woxcorr. I do not think you are very well qualified to dis- 
cuss military problems, and neither am I. 

Miss Bryant. I agree with you, Senator Wolcott; I am not; and 
that is why I do not think that bank clerks and Y. M. C. A, secretaries, 
or very old ladies, onght to come to you and tell you that we should 
have a thousand troops in Russia, or 10,000 troops in Russia, because 
I do not think they know anything about military affairs. I would 
not presume to tell this committee how many troops ought to go to 
Russia to overwhelm the Bolsheviki. 

oe Overman. You are opposed to any troops going there at 
all? 

Miss Bryaxr. Yes. I am opposed to it, surely, because the people 
in Russia do not want them there. I have two brothers in the Army, 
who volunteered and went to France to fight for democracy. They 
did not yolunteer to fight the Russians: they volunteered to fight 
the Germans. 

Senator Overman. I want to say that this committee has to be in 
the Senate in five minutes, as the appropriation bill is coming up to- 
day, and so we will have to take a recess. I do not know whether to 
take a recess until half past 3 or not. Senator Wolcott has agreed 
to stay and conduct this examination and hear Miss Bryant’s state- 
ment, and I hope, Mr. Humes, you will let her make her statement 
and not ask too many questions; but Senator Wolcott will conduct 
the hearing. I am sorry I have to go, but we will just let Senator 
Wolcott stay here, as he has kindly agreed to do it. I will turn this 
letter from Mr. Hongh over to you, Mr. Humes, as he wants to be 
heard. Iam sorry I can not stay, but I have got to go. 

Senator Woxcorr. All right. Miss Bryant, you may proceed. 

Miss Bryant. One point I want to make particularly clear is that 
in all the time I was in Russia I did not hear Russians denouncing 
America and saying they hated America. On the other hand, they 
seemed to have a more friendly feeling toward us than they did 
toward any other nation. 

Before I left Russia I went to see Marie Spirodonova, who is the 
most politically powerful woman in Russia, and the last thing that 
she said was, “Try to make them understand in great America how 
hard we over here are striving to maintain our ideals.” They always 
had the feeling that we alone would stand out against intervention, 
would stand out against any veal bad conduct of other nations toward 
Russia; that if Russia was hard pressed, as it was at that time, that 
we would not stand for going in there and trying to crush the 
people. ANeR: 

Another point I wanted to bring out was that in all this reign of 
terror these men here have told you about, it is well to remember 
that not one American citizen was killed in Russia during all of 
that turmoil. 
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Mr. Humes, May I ask you right there, has not this woman you 
spoke of been since imprisoned by the Bolsheviki? 7 

Miss Bryant. No, sir. If you will ask Gregory Yarvos about 
that—he is the Associated Press man—he can tell you the whole 
story. She had a fight with the Bolsheviki. She is a very belligerent 
person. She was one of the people who planned the death of Mir- 
bach. She is a terrorist, and she did that; and the soviets at the 
time, while they were organizing their army and wanted to push the 
Germans back, still felt that terror was a very bad thing for 
any country, because it really works against you, as you know, and 
stirs up all the radicals, and everybody gets blamed for it; and they 
did not want the Germans in Moscow as a consequence, and they 
thought it was not a good plan; but she really did help plan that 
assassination, and yet she is still working with the soviets. 

Mr. Huss. Just let me catch that. She planned the death of 
Mirbach ? 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Therefore, she was fighting the Germans? 

Miss Bryant. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Humzs, Yet shé was put in jail because of her interference 
with the soviets in fighting the Germans? 

Miss Bryant. I did not say she was put in jail; but you see what 
they were'‘trying to do was to prevent terror there,so that they could 
go on with the regular warfare and put them out. For myself, I do 
not blame Spirodonova for helping to plan the death of Mirbach. I 
am not denouncing her for that. I like her better than any other 
woman I know. 

Mr. Humes. Go on with your statement. 

Miss Bryant. Well, the point that I was going to make was that 
not one American was killed in Russia. I mean by that civilians, 
people who were not carrying on actual warfare. 

Senator Woxcorr. Men were thrown in jail, however. 

Miss Bryant. I know, but don’t you understand that if they had 
gotten in the way of the army they should have been put in jail? 
Americans were put in jail in France and other countries, correspond- 
ents and others, at the beginning of the war. 

Senator Woxcorr. Were they not put in jail by the civil authori- 
ties, as distinguished from the military authorities? 

Miss Bryant. When a country is under military control, and in 
actual civil warfare, the military authorities, of course, are the only 
authorities. 

Senator Worcorr. The American consul was put in jail, and is 
still in jail. 

Miss Bryant. Yes, because they accused him of starting a counter- 
revolution, and I believe there is some good evidence of that. 

One of the witnesses said that an American negro was one of the 
commissars, and that showed his complete ignorance of Russian af- 
fairs. There was one American negro in Petrograd, and this Ameri- 
can negro was a professional gambler. 

Senator Woxcort. Was that the man that they called Prof. Gordon ? 

Miss Bryant. I think that is the man they called Prof. Gordon, 
I don’t know. This negro was arrested by the provisional govern- 
ment and put in jail because they did not want him around there; 
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and after the soviets came into power they were always having trou- 
ble with this negro, but he would not go home, and stayed around 
there and was always gambling, and they arrested him and took him 
up to the American consulate and asked him to send him home. He 
certainly did not get any place in the government. 

Senator Wotcorr. That was up until January, when you left? 

Miss Bryant. Why should they ? 

Senator Wotcort. That is the point, and I made that same inquiry, 
why should they ? 

Miss Bryant. I want to read something written by a man from the 
French military mission in Moscow, on July 14, 1918—a man by the 
name of Sadoul. He says, “We will not win the war by killing the 
Russian revolution.” This was at the time we began intervention. 

Senator Woxcorr. What is his nationality? 

Miss Bryant. French. 

Senator Woxcorr. He is a Frenchman? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; a member of the military mission there, 

Senator Wotcorr. You personally know him? 

Miss Bryant. No; but I knew he was there, and I have seen him. 
He continues: . 

By committing such a crime we shall not accomplish the task toward civiliza- 
tion which the allies have set before them and we shall not realize a democratic 
and just peace, the principles of which have been enunciated by our socialist 
party and so eloquently developed by Wilsou. 

The ministers of the entente, misinformed through the blindness of their 
intelligence service, were in a position to easily delude the masses of working- 
men and direct them against the power of the Soviets. But the day wiil come 
when the allies will be swept aside and the truth proclaimed. What bitter 
reproaches will then be addressed to the guilty governments for not having 
known better or not having wanted to know better? 

What resentment, what hatred will accumulate, and what terrible and 
unnecessary fights are in store for the future! But the crime will be irrepar- 
able! New ruins will not make old ruins look less ugly. 

Mr. Humes. When was that statement made? 

Miss Bryant. July 14, 1918. 

Mr. Homss, Do you know where this man is now? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know where he is now. He was with the 
French military mission. 

Mr. Houses. You do not know what his attitude is now, do you? 

Miss Bryant. I suppose it is the same as it was. 

Mr. Humes. You suppose that? 

Senator Wotcorr. The substance of what he said was that he 
would not advise intervention. 

Miss Bryant. He thought it would be almost irreparable for the 
allies to start out with such high ideals and then to smash them, 

(Senator Wotcorr. His statement throws no light on the conditions 
in Russia. Gi 

Miss Bryanr. I will tell you of another man who did throw light 
on conditions in Russia, and he knew Russia very well. 

Senator Worcorr. His statement is simply the announcement of 
his opinion that intervention would be unwise, and he gives the rea- 
sons oe having that opinion. 

Miss Bryant. Yes. Well, he is a military man, and I should 
think he would have some idea about it. And then, you see, Arthur 
Ransome was another man who was brought up here in the testimony, 
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and I believe one witness said he was “ at large in the United States.” 
Of course, I think that is a rather peculiar way to speak about a 
man like Ransome. 

Senator Wotcorr. I do not recall that. 

Miss Bryant. That was printed in one of the papers. I was not 
here at the testimony. 

Senator Wotcorr. I do not recall it. 

Mr. Humes. Do you not think that is a better sort of humor than 
the sort which you say is so frequent in Russian and French papers? 

cad Bryant. As I say, I am not a censor of European morals 
at all. 

Mr. Humes. Proceed with your statement. 

Miss Bryant. Arthur Ransome was a correspondent of the London 
Daily News and also of the New York Times; and I want to say, Mr. 
Humes, that the New York Times did to Arthur Ransome very much 
the same thing as the Public Ledger did to me. Arthur Ransome was 
their correspondent, but as soon as Arthur Ransome came out and gave 
his opinion about what would happen in case of intervention they no 
longer wrote of him as their regular correspondent, whose articles 
they had printed from daily cables. They called him the “ mouthpiece 
of the Bolsheviki.” And that is one of the things that I want to bring 
out here, that newspaper reporters who try to honestly tell what is 
happening in Russia are intimidated always when they make their 
statements, and they are intimidated to the point where they not only 
lose their jobs, but they lose their reputations, and they lose their 
chance to make a living. That is why most of them can not afford to 
tell the truth. They remain absolutely silent, or else they tell how 
many people fall dead in the streets and how many horses they see 
fall dead in the streets. 

Mr. Humes. Which particular witness are you applying that to? 

Miss Bryanz. I am referring now particularly to Mr. Herman 
Bernstein. 

Senator Woxcotr. Miss Bryant, I want to read you a clipping from 
the Philadelphia Ledger. 

Miss Bryant. They read that here to me to-day, I think. 

Senator Woxcorr. This one? 

Miss Bryant. The one about myself? 

Senator Wotcorr. Yes. 

Miss Bryant. They read that to me when I first came in, and there 
was a long discussion about it. That is why I mentioned it just now 
again. 

Tesnaior Worcorr. I was not present. 

Mr. Humes. Proceed with your statement. 

Miss Bryant. The head of the Y. M. C. A. printed in the February 
8, 1919, Survey an article telling about how easy it was to cooperate 
with the soviets. ; 

Mr. Huns. What is his name? 

“Miss Bryant. His name is Davis. 

Senator Worcorr. What is the date of that? 

Miss Bryant. February 8, 1919. 

Senator Woxcorr. What is the title of it? 

Miss Bryant. “Cooperating with the Commissars.” 

Senator Woxcorr. By whom? 
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Miss Bryant. Jerome Davis, the head of the Y. M. C. A. for two 
years in Russia. I understood he was the chief secretary and that he 
had charge. We understood that in Petrograd. 

Mr. Humes. He had charge of a particular district, did he not? 

Miss Bryant. I am not sure about that, but we always understood 
he was at the head of the Y. M. C. A. in Russia. He says: 

National Soviet leaders at almost every interview emphasized their desire 
for the continuance of our work, their wish that America would send more 
men and other experts to help in all phases of educational, economic, and 
relief work. Time after time they spoke of how much they wished an American 
railroad commission would come to Russia. My personal experience, after hay- 
ing had charge of the relationships with the Bolshevik government during almost 
the entire period that the Y. M. C. A. was in Soviet territory, justifies me in 
stating that we always received every cooperation from the national Soviet 
government, 

* + * + + * * 

The great majority of those who have worked in Soviet Russia under the 
organization mentioned above will agree with me that it is possible to help 
the Russian people under the Bolshevik government. 

Benator Woxcorr. Did we not send a railroad commission to Rus- 
sia? 

Miss Bryant. We did; but you probably know what happened to it. 

Senator Woxcorr. We sent one, did we not? 

Miss Bryanr. Yes; but it is not working with the people at the 
present time. 

Senator Woncorr. Mr. Davis says in there that the Russian people 
wished we would send a railroad commission. 

Miss Bryant. He means the soviets, of course. 

Senator Woxcorr. The Russian people wish we would send one 
there to help the soviets? 

Miss Bryant. That was his impression. 

Senator Wotcorr. You do not think we ought to do that, do you? 

Miss Bryant. Well, I think we ought to decide that for ourselves. 
I think a great deal of our unemployment in America is due to the 
fact that we do not have an open avenue into Russia now, because they 
need all sorts of supplies, and I think it would be helpful for both 
countries if we really had more amicable relations. 

Senator Woxcorr. I thought your idea was that the Russian people 
did not want our business men around. Why should we send anything 
over there to help them in any way. 

Miss Bryant. For one reason; it is good business; if for no other 
reason. Every country wants to trade with Russia. You will agree 
with me on that. 

Senator Woxcorr. Yes; but this proposition is to send a railroad 
commission over there to work with the soviets. Do you favor our 
going over there and helping the soviets! 

Miss Bryant. I think you are the people who ought to decide that. 
I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Humss. I thought Russia ought to decide that. I thought 
they ought to determine these things themselves. Your position now 
is that the United States Government ought to settle the question as 
to whether they will send anything over there to help the soviet gov- 
ernment, and yet you question as to whether any intervention shall 
be undertaken against the soviets; that that is a matter for Russia to 
settle. How do you reconcile those two positions? 
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Miss Brranr. Mr. Humes, I an ey consistent. I think we 
ought to settle what action we should take, and I said the Russians 
ought to settle their own affairs—their own actions. Lf we decide now 
whether we shall send a commission or shall not send a commission, 
that is our business. That is what I said from the beginning. 

Mr. Humes. Is not that pete with their self-determination? 
Do you not think that they ought to determine whether we shall send 
anyone over there to help or not? 

Miss Bryanz. If they ask us for it, it is for us to decide whether we 
will do it. Of course, we are not going to send a commission in there 
just willy nilly, without their asking for any of these things or with- 
out it being to our advantage to comply. 

Mr. Humes. You quoted Jerome Davis. I want to read you two 
sentences from an official report of Jerome Davis to the American 
Consul General. You have quoted him as an authority. [Reading :] 

The legitimate criticism of Governnient acts was stifled by the suppression 
of all except Bolsheviki papers, and the opposite parties were either under 
arrest or in hiding. At the same time the Government gave up all hope of 
printing to represent all classes and parties of workers and peasants, but there- 
after busied itself in trying to keep the power. 

Miss Bryant. Well, that was during the first days, was it not, in 
the transitory period? Everybody knows that when a people first 
take over the government, and a city is under martial law, there is not 
much free press at that particular time. 

Mr. Humes. This was after the assassination of Mirbach. 

Miss Bryant. That was also in a critical hour. 

Mr, Humus. This was subsequent to that? 

Miss Bryant. I would like to read you an explanation of Lenine’s 
attitude toward the press.. He wrote this: 

In the serious, decisive hour of the revolution and the days immediately 
following, the provisional revolutionary committee was compelled to adopt a 
whole series of measures against the counter-revolutionary press of all shades. 

At once cries arose from all sides that the new socialistic authority was 
violating the essential principles of its program. The workers’ and_ soldiers’ 
government draws attention to the fact that in our country behind such a 
shield of liberalism is hidden an attempt to poison the minds and bring con- 
fusion into the consciousness of the masses. Ii was impossible to leave such 
a weapon as willful misrepresentation in the hands of the enemy, for it is 
not less dangerous than bombs and machine guns. 

That is why temporary aud extraordinary measures have been adopted for 
eutting off {he stream of calumny in which the yellow press would be glad 
to drown the young victory of the people. 

As soon as the order will be consolidated, all administrative measures 
against the press will be suspended. Full liberty will be given within the 
broadest and most progressive measures in this respect; even in critical mo- 
ments the restriction of the press is admissible only within the bounds of 
necessity. 

Mr. Humes. Is not that policy beg invoked more strongly to-day 
than it was at the time that statement was made? 

Miss Bryant. I do not think so. 

Mr. Humes. Do you know? 

Miss Bryant. You understand—I have not been there, but they 
are still publishing other papers. f 

Mr. Homes. Will you name some other papers that are being 
published in Russia than Bolshevik papers or papers that are con- 
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Miss Bryanr. If you want to bring me the files, I do not know the 
names, but I can get the papers. : a 

Mr. Humes. I will be glad to have you furnish me with Russian 
papers printed in Russia that are opposing the Bolshevik govern. 
ment. You can give me those papers later. J 

Miss Bryant. I will be aa to do so. Mr. Nuorteva will give 
them to you first hand. 

There is also another thing that I want to bring out, and that is 
about terror. The white terror in Finland was perhaps the worst 
terror of the whole war in any country. You know that the White 
Guard Finns attempted to establish a German king on the throne, 
and the White Guards fought in the German trenches from the 
beginning of the war. I have some pietures which I want to give 
you showing the White Guards, and these [indicating] are Rel 
Guards that they shot by machine gun fire. 

Mr. Humes. Did you take those pictures? 

Miss Bryant. They were taken just after I had gone through 
Finland. These were brought over to Mr. Nuorteva by a man who 
escaped. These are people shot down by machine guns. 

Mr. Humes. That was the terror in Finland? 

Miss Bryant. Yes, as I said, the terror was not always on one 
side. I just want to prove a point. This is white terror. 

Mr. Homes. How do yon tell whether these are White Guards 
or Red Guards? 

Miss Bryant. By the white arm band, and because the only ones 
that were killed by machine guns were the Red Guards. 

Mr. Humes. Did not the Bolshevik guards use machine guns? 

Miss Bryanr. They did not take bunches of people out in fifties 
and shoot them with machine gun fire deliberately. 

Mr. Humes. They did not? 

Senator Woxcorr. What you mean is that they did not do it while 
you were there. 

Miss Bryant. They would not do it because they are not organized 
against the people. They don’t have to shoot great masses. 

Senator Woxcorr. You think they would not do it, because what 
they have on paper is their practice? 

Miss Bryant. They are championing the poorer classes of people, 
and they do not get great masses of people and shoot them generally. 

Senator Worcorr. You mean that they would not do that if they 
had been carrying on their principles, but you do not know whether 
that is so. 

Miss Bryan. We do not know that they have done that. 

Senator Worcorr. Witnesses have been here and testified. 

Miss Brranr. But they did not see them. 

Senator Wotcorr. They saw them led ont by the firing squads. 

Miss Bryant, They did not see them. 

Ror ae Woxcort. They saw them led out, but could not see them 
shot. 

Miss Brrayr. I did not see any either, but I am discredited when 
I say that. 

Senator Woxcorr. I am pointing out the unreliability of your 
information. When a man sees the firing squad take out prisoners 
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and hears shots, he is justified, I think, in his opinion that they have 
been shot. S 

Miss Bryanv. I tell you that I know very well that this man, 
Jacob Peters, who was supposed to be the head executioner of the 
Soviet, was not that sort of man. Peters told me at various times 
that the only people whom he believed in killing were traitors in his 
own ranks, people who were grafters and who tried to steal every- 
thing, people in a time like that who did not stick to the high moral 
principle of revolutionary discipline. Those are the people in many 
cases who were executed by the soviet, people in their own ranks. 

Senator Wexcorr. That is what Peters said? 

Miss Bryan. That was his whole principle of belief, and I believe 
that is what he would do. 

Senator Woxcorr. Let me ask you a question: Is it your idea, 
because a man says that he believes so-and-so, that he never acts con- 
trary to that? 

Miss Bryant. But you see my idea was that-—I knew this man 
Peters, and he is an idealist, a very esthetic young man, not the kind 
of man who is a real butcher, And because Cree this man and knew 
what he did or tried to do in Russia, I do not believe that he would 
permit any butchering. 

Mr. Humes. You knew that Peters was a member of a big anarchist 
organization in White Chapel, London, did you not, before he went 
back to Russia? 

Miss Bryan. I can not imagine him being an anarchist, because 
he is a socialist. It is impossible to be both. 

Mr. Humes. You deny that he is a member of the anarchist group 
in London? 

Miss Bryawr. I can not deny it. I did not know him in London. 

Mr. Huss. Do you not know that the testimony that has been 
taken by the committee has established that he was in London? You 
said yesterday he was in London? 

Miss Bryant. Oh, yes; he was in London. I know that. 

Mr. Humes. Do you not know that the testimony here shows that 
he was a member of an anarchistic group? 

Miss Bryanr. Wasn’t it a socialist club? 

. Mr. Humns. That barricaded themselves in White Chapel after 
the commission of some crimes? : 

Miss Bryanv. I never understood that Peters ever took any part in 
political activities in London. I knew he was a clerk in a commission 
house. 

Mr. Humes. The reason he did not take a part in politica] affairs 
in the sense that we generally use “ political affairs” is that anarchists 
are opposed to political activity or participation in politics, and they 
believe simply in the use of force in the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. That is the sense in which you say that he took no part? 

Miss Bryanr. I do not think that is the anarchists’ doctrine. I 
am not particularly interested in their doctrine, but their doctrine is 
that all governments are founded by foree—which, of course, is a 
fact—and therefore they are against all government; but I do not 
believe they believe in force at all. T do not know that many of them 
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Mr. Homes. Do you not think that the anarchists and the I. W, W 
are both opposed to participation in political affairs’ , 
Miss Bryanr. Yes; because they do not believe in governments, 

Mr. Humes. These pictures are on post cards? 

Miss Bryant. They were reprinted. 

Mr. Humes. They were made for propaganda purposes’ 

Miss Bryanr. Oh, no; they were not; not that I ever knew of, 

Mr. Humes. Are they on post cards? 

Miss Bryant. They were reprinted. They only had one copy, so 
I could not have brought it up to show you unless it was reprinted. 
You would not call that propaganda. 

te Homes. They are simply in the state that they are sold in public 
places. 

Miss Bryant. Are they sold in public places? 

Mr. Humes. Is not that the form in which they are put on sale/ 

Miss Bryanr. Yes; but that is one of the easiest ways to print 
photographs. 

Mr. Humes. In other words, it is not a private picture. 

Miss Bryant. That has nothing to do with it, because it is printed 
ona post card. That is not logical. 

Mr. Humes. You have seen very many German propaganda piec- 
tures in just that same form, have you not? Was it not the practice 
of the Germans to put out pictures of that kind? 

Miss Bryant. I do not know. You mean the post cards? 

Mr. Humes. Yes. 

Miss Bryant. I do not know what that has to do with it. When 
you have a camera of this size you usually print them on these cards, 
because they are very handy. It has nothing to do with the picture 
at all. 

Mr. Humes. Proceed with your statement, Miss Bryant. 

Miss Bryant. Well, you mean that I should continue by myself! 

Mr, Humes. Go right on. 

Miss Bryanv. I do not care to say any more, except that I hope 
other witnesses will be called who have been mentioned by me in this 
testimony. 

Mr. Humes. Then, there are just two or three questions that I want 
to ask. In the first place, you have said something about equal suf: 
frage. 

iss Bryant. Yes. Pere 

Mr. Homes. Was not equal suffrage granted by Kerensky in his 
régime? 

Miss Bryan. Kerensky did not grant it; it was granted by the 
revolution. a 

Mr, Humes. When I say Kerensky, I am only distinguishing be- 
tween the ending of the old régime and the Bolshevik régime. 

Miss Bryant. It was granted before the time of the Kerensky 
government, during the time of Miliukoy. : 

Mr. Humes. It was immediately after the March revolution? 

Miss Bryant. No, no; I will explain that. At the time of the 
first revolution women were enfranchised. The Russians could not 
conceive that they did not have equal suffrage. The subject was not 
discussed, even. be ; 

Mr. Humes. It was not a new thing after the Bolsheviki came into 
power ? 
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Miss Bryan. No; but it continued after they came into power. 

Mr. Humes. You said something about Madame Kollontay. 

Miss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Had she not, since you were there, broken with the 
soviet republic, the soviet government? 

Miss Bryanr. Why, she went to Stockholm. There had been a 
yery short misunderstanding, as usually occurs between politicians; 
but she went back into the soviet government afterwards. 

Senator Woxcorr, Why do you think she went to Stockholm? 

Miss Bryan. She went there, I suppose, because they were always 
trying to carry on the work there. 

Senator Woxcorr. You do not think she went because she was 
afraid she would be put in jail? 

Miss Bryant. No. 

Mr. Humus. She was married? 

Miss Bryanv. She was, and that will explain—that was one of the 
reasons for her quarrel with the soviet leaders. Dybenko, who was 
at one time the head of the navy, took back into service some old 
Russian officers, because they had promised him that they would be 
faithful to the revolutionary government, and they were fighting 
at that time against the Germans. Well, these same old officers 
promptly turned over the port of Narva to the Germans without 
any resistance. Dybenko, as head of the navy, was held responsible 
for it, because he had trusted these old-régime men, and for a short 
time they put him in jail. That is an example of how impossible 
it is to trust the old officers. 

Mr. Humes. The fact is that she and her husband both fled? 

Miss Bryant. She did not flee. 

Mr. Huns. They left Russia? 

Miss Bryant. They came back again. They are still in the soviet. 

Mr. Humzs. When did they come back? 

Miss Bryant. They did not stay in Stockholm very long. 

; mn Humes. About when; while you were there or since that 
time ¢ 

Miss Bryanv. Afterwards. 

Mr. Humes. How long afterwards; in the summer or just this 
last fall? 

Miss Bryant. They left about March, 1918, and they went back 
probably in March. I do not know, some time around there. I do 
not think they stayed away very long. 

Mr. Humes. What is the source of your information about their 
return ? 

Miss Bryant. Well, I heard some of it from various sources. 

Mr. Humes. And your information that you have heard in that 
country—— 

Miss Bryanv. I heard it from some one who came from Stockholm 
and Inew about it—saw them there. ' 

Mr. Humes. You said something about the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 

iss Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Who was the man representing the Public Ledger that 

asked you to change your credentials so as to make it appear that you 
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Miss Bryanr. You see, Mr. Spurgeon has charge of the Public 
Ledger, he is the editor in chief, and Mr. Watkins has charge of the 
syndicate; and when I went up there and they told me to write these 
articles for them I said, “ Well, how about these passes? They have 
on them ‘The Bell Newspaper Syndicate,’ and what will I do about 
it?” Mr. Watkins said, “ You can fix that up. Put the Public 
Ledger in.” 

r. Humes. What is Mr. Watkins’s position with the Public 
Ledger ? 

Miss Bryant. He is head of the syndicate. 

Mr. Humes. What syndicate? 

Miss Bryant. The Ledger syndicate. 

Mr. Humes. And Mr. Watkins was the man that asked you to 
change your credentials? 

Miss Bryant. I do not remember the exact conversation. It was 
not extraordinary. 

Mr. Humes. I understand that you did not represent yourself in 
Russia as representing the Public Ledger at all. 

Miss Bryan. No; asa representative of the Bell Syndicate. I went 
on the Metropolitan credentials almost all the time. 

Mr. Humes. Is it not a fact that Dr. Harold Williams represented 
the New York Times rather than Mr. Ransome? 

Miss Bryant. He did not write any more dispatches than Ransome 
did. They both appeared daily in the New York Times. 

Mr. Humes. Were they both representatives? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; they were certainly considered such. 

Senator Woucorr. Just a minute. You have said, have you, all 
that you want to say? 

Miss Bryant. Yes; except, as I said, I want to urge that the people 
who were at the head of organizations like the American Military Mis- 
ston, the American Red Cross, and the Y. M, C. A., and the Friends 
(Quakers), and various other official organizations, should be called 
instead of underlings, because I have had to make in my testimony 
a statement as to what I thought they would say, and I had to give 
their opinion, and I wish they would be called to verify these state- 
ments. 

Senator Wotcorr. You have not had to do that. You have chosen 
to do that. I am particularly interested to know whether there are 
any facts about Russia that you want to state in addition to what 
you have given. 

Miss Bryant. No; just simply to say that, as I stated before, my 
whole idea is that I believe in self-determination, and I do not think 
the Russians are such beasts and fanatics as many of the witnesses 
have tried to make out. 

Mr. Humes. Just another question. What witness do you know 
has attempted to say that the Russian people are beasts? Has any 
witness referred to the Russian people in any but the most kindly way! 

Miss Bryant. When they say that people are murdered by thou- 
sands, and that people are starved, and all those conditions exist, I 
would consider it just exactly the same thing. 

Senator Woxcorr. Certainly they were killed to an extent. | 

Miss Brrant. Of course, they were in our Civil War and in all 
civil wars. 
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Senator Wotcorr. I notice by the morning’s paper the official an- 
nouncement by the Commissioner of the Interior Litovzky, who says 
that not more than 13,700 were shot by the orders of the extraordi- 
nary commission up to the Ist of last January, and the article also 
states that there were no figures for those that were killed — 

Miss Bryan. I think it would be absolutely impossible to find cor- 
rect figures like that. 

Senator Woxcorr. That there was no record made of the numbers 
shot in small towns and villages, as the local authorities have avoided 
all bureaucratic methods and often acted on simple intuition. 

Miss Bryant. You see, they do that in the south when they lynch 

eople. 

7 Senator Worcorr. So the soviets are to be compared to the people 
in the south that lynch? 

Miss Bryant. No. 

Senator Woxcorr. Why did you make that statement unless you 
wanted to infer that comparison ? 

Miss Bryanv. I only wanted to infer that in all countries events 
oceur which other countries do not aprove of, and that we have been 
prejudiced against the Russians. We think that everything they do 
is bad and immoral, and I have wanted to protest. 

Senator Worcorr. I do not think that impression has been created. 
here. 

Miss Bryanr. I hope it has not, but it seems to me that it had, 
when I was listening. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee took a recess 
until 3.30 o’clock p. m.) 


AFTER RECESS, 


The subcommittee met at 3.30 o’clock p. m., pursuant to the taking 
of the recess. 

Senator Wotcorr. The meeting will come to order. Senator Over- 
man is detained in the Senate for a short time and has asked me to 
start the hearing. I look for him to come in at almost any moment. 

Major, you have a witness? 

Mr. Humes. Mr. Reed. 


TESTIMONY OF MR, JOHN REED. 


Senator Wotcorr. Hold up your right hand. 

Mr. Rerp. I prefer to affirm. 

Senator Woxcorr. Have you any scruples against taking an oath? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Senator Woncorr. You are not a Quaker, are you, Mr. Reed? 

Mr. Resp, No. ’ 

Senator Woxcorr. What is the nature of your scruples against 
taking an oath? 

Mr. Rexp. I just do not care to take an oath. TI have not taken an 
oath for a year. I prefer to affirm. hae 

Senator Woxcorr. Do you state that you have conscientious scru- 
ples against taking an oath? 

Mr. Reep, Yes, sir. 
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Senator Woxcorr. Hold up your right hand. Do you solemnly 
affirm that the evidence that you shall give shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and so you do affirm? 

Mr. Reep. I do solemnly aftirm. 

Mr. Humes. Mr. Reed, where do you reside? 

Mr. Reep. 1 Patchin Place. New York. 

Mr. Humes. How long have you resided in New York, approxi- 
imately / 

Mr. Reep, Since 1911. 

Mr. Humes. Prior to that you were a resident of Oregon, I believe? 

Mr. Reep. Yes; a resident of Oregon. I have not been there for a 
long time. but I was a resident there. 

Mr. Humes. You were born in Oregon, were you not?! 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. But you lived in Oregon, or that was really your home 
until the time you came to New York, was it not? 

Mr. Resp. Yes; that is to say, I was in Boston for four years, and 
around New York, in school, for two years, and two years abroad. 

Mr. Hones. But you have been in New York since 1911? 

Mr. Rep. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Now, Mr. Reed, when did you first go to Russia; after 
the outbreak of the European war? 

Mr. Reep. I went in 1915; sailed in March for Italy and Greece; 
went up to Serbia and Rowmania, I suppose it was in April or May, 
1915. 

Mr. Humes. You were in this country at the time of the outbreak of 
the war, were you? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. When did you first go to Europe after the outbreak 
of the war? : 

Mr. Reev. I went to Europe immediately after the outbreak of the 
war. I was out on the coast the day the war broke out and sailed 
immediately. I got to Paris just at the Battle of the Marne. 

Mr. Humes. How long did you stay in France at that time? 

Mr. Reep. I stayed there three or four months. 

Mr. Humes. Where did you go from there? 

Mr. Reep. I went to Germany. 

Mr. Humes. How long were you in Germany? 

Mr. Rexp. About a month and a half or two months. 

Mr. Humes. Were you on the firing line during that time? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. In what capacity were you there? 

Mr. Reep. As a reporter for the Metropolitan Magazine. 

Mr. Humes. And where did you go from Germany? . 

Mr. Reep. I went from Germany to England. I bought a ticket 
to London on the Unter den Linden, went to England, and went back 
to France. 

Mr. Humes. How long did you stay in France? ; 

Mr. Resp. A few days. Then I went back to England and sailed 
for home. F 

Mr. Humes. And then when did you make your second trip to 
Europe? ‘i 

Mr. Reno. Well, I got home about February and I started again 
abont a month or so later. 
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Mr. Humzs. And what countries did you visit on that occasion? 

Mr. Rexrp. I visited Italy, Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Turkey, and Russia. 

Mr. Homes. You were not in Germany on that trip? 

Mr. Ruep. No. 

Mr. Humes. Nor France? 

Mr. Reep. No. 

Mr. Humes. About when did you land in Russia? 

Mr. Resp. Well, I was saying—I can not remember exactly. I 
think it was about the end of April or May. 

Mr. Humes. 1915 or 1916? , 

Mr. Reep. 1915. 

Mr. Humms. 19152. 

Mr. Resp. Yes. 

Mr. Humes, How long did you stay in Russia? 

Mr. Reep. Well, I stayed there about two months. 

Mr. Humes. Then you came back to this country? 

Mr. Reep. Then I came back through Roumania, Serbia, and Bul- 
garia, and sailed to this country. 

Mr. Humes. When did you get to this country, the fall of 1915? 

Mr. Rexp. The fall of 1915. 

Mr. Humes. When did you next go to Europe? 

Mr. Reep. I next went to Europe sailed August 17, 1917, I believe. 

Mr. Humes. August 17, 1917? That was the trip on which you 
took your wife? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. You secured passports for that trip, I suppose? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Were there any assurances given to the State Depart- 
ment incidentally to the issuing of these passports? 

Mr. Reep. Yes; there were. I do not exactly remember the phras- 
ing of it, but I remember that I was asked to give it so that I would 
not represent the Socialist Party at the Stockholm conference. How- 
ever, the thing was so much on my mind that after I did get to Petro- 
grad, I was asked to make a lot of speeches at different places around— 
a lot of political speeches—so I went and asked Consul Treadwell 
what I should do about it, and he said he would not do it if he were 
I, and so I did not do it. I refused to participate in any political 
conferences or conventions. 

Senator Woucorr. Were these assurances under oath? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir; I think they were. 

Senator Woxcorr. Do you not know? 

Mr. Resp. I do not remember. I did not have so many conscien- 
tious scruples then as I do now. I think that I took oath at that time. 

Senator Woxcort. Have you any objection to stating the nature of 
your scruples against taking an oath? ae ion 

Mr. Reep. I te not like to swear because I think it is undignified to 
have to commit yourself. I trust my own word, and I expect other 
people to trust it, and I do not intend to tell lies. : 

Senator Worcorr. Then your desire not to be sworn is rather more 
from a sense of pride than from conscientious scruples. - 

_Mr. Reep. Well, I have conscientious scruples against swearing. I 
do not see why I should swear on any particular book, or anything 
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of that kind. The whole thing is mixed up with religious 
which I do not approve of. x : he 

pension Woxcorr, We do not swear witnesses on any particular 
ook. 

Mr. Reep. That is what is in my mind. That is all there is to it, 

Senator Woxcorr. Suppose you put yourself in the same class with 
the other witnesses. 

Mr. Rrep. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. If you will hold up your right hand, then. [ 
will swear you. 

(The witness was sworn by Senator Wolcott.) 

Mr. Humes. Did you, or did you not. engage in any political 
activities when you were in Russia? 

Mr. Resp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Humes. You were engaged in political activities? 

Mr. Reep. Yes; I suppose you might call them political activities, 

Mr. Hunes. Then you did disregard on that occasion the oath that 
you took to secure your passports in doing the thing that you had 
promised under oath not to do? 

Mr. Rzep. No; I do not concede that at all, because I promised 
fora very definite purpose; and, as I say, I always asked advice. Iwas 
thinking of it entirely in a political gathering and not as doing any 
political work for the Russian soviet government against Germany. 
And even in that work, I asked advice about that. Possibly I should 
not have asked advice. I did not consider it part of my oath, any 
more than when I was invited to go back to Petrograd as a repre- 
sentative of the American Government, or something of that sort. 
I consider that political work, but it was not a violation of my oath. 

Mr. Humes. You did make speeches over there, did you not? 

Mr. Reep. I made a few speeches, but not in a political sense. I 
did not make them as a politician and I did not make them as a repre- 

. sentative of anybody or any political organization. 

Mr. Hunms. You made a speech before the third congress—— 

Mr. Reep. Of soviets. 

Mr. Humes (continuing). Of the council of soldiers and workers’ 
deputies, did you not? 

Mr. Resp. Yes. 

Mr. Huss, You and Mr. Williams and Mr. Reinstein all spoke on 
that occasion ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. . 

ae Houses. What other political activities did you engage in over 
there 

Mr. Ree. I was a member of the bureau of international revolu- 
tionary propaganda attached to the commissar for foreign affairs. 

Mr. Hoses That is the organization of which Mr. Reinstein was 
the head? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. For how long a period of time were you connected 
with that? 

Mr. Rerp. About two months. _ 

Mr. Humes. Can you give us a more definite account of the period 
covered by those two months? ’ 

Mr. Reep. I left Petrograd—February 7. January 7, December 
7—»nerhaps about December 1. I am not quite sure. 
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Mr. Homes. You commenced that work about December 1? 

Mr. Reep. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Humzs. When did you leave Russia? 

Mr. Reep. February 7. 

Mr. Humes. That was February 7, 1918, that you left? 

Mr. Rezp. Yes. I am pretty positive of the date. 

Mr. Humes. It is my understanding—I may be wrong about it— 
that you left there about the 20th of January. Possibly that would 
be on the Russian calendar. 

Mr. Reep, That is my recollection of it. I am not quite sure. I 
think I was trying to make a boat that sailed February 12 on our 
calendar. Of course, the two calendars are more or less mixed up, 
but that is my impression. I am basing it on my wife’s testimony. 
She left on the 20th of January and I left 10 or 12 days later. 

Mr. Humes. You did not leave together, then? 

Mr. Resp. No, sir. 

Mr. Humes. My understanding was that you left together. 

Mr. Reep. No, sir. 

Mr. Huns. She was not in Stockholm when you got there? 

Mr. Reep. No. 

Mr. Homes. She had left before you got there? 

Mr. Resp. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. What was the official status of this propaganda bu- 
reau with which you were connected ? : 

Mr. Rzep. The official status? I do not know exactly how to an- 
swer that question. It was one of the departments of the commis- 
sariat of foreign affairs. 

Mr. Humes. What was the business of that organization, to pub- 
lish newspapers or literature, or—— 

Mr. Reep. We collaborated in the publication of newspapers, and 
my particular job was—that is, as far as the English language was 
concerned, it was—to see that the decrees and the actions of the soviet 
government were translated into English. The translation was not 
my job, but as far as English was concerned. I also collaborated in 
the gathering of material and data and distributing of papers to go 
into the German trenches. 

Mr. Homus. I call vour attention to decree No. 8, dated December 
28, 1917, and ask you if that is one of the decrees that you translated 
into English [handing paper to the witness] ? 

Mr. Rerp (after examining paper). No; I did not translate that 
into English. 

Mr. Homes. You saw it translated into English? 

Mr. Rzxp. Yes. 

Mr. Humans. That is one of the decrees that was issued during the 
time that you were working there? 

Mr. Ruxp. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. This is the decree appropriating 2,000,000 rubles for 
the needs of the revolutionary international movement and for the 
purpose of carrying on the work of the soviet governments in other 
countries than Russia. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Resp. I think so; yes; if I remember. That, however, had 
nothing to do with our department. ; 
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_ Mr. Humns. You said you were translating these decrees, and thig 
oe of the decrees, and I thought that was one of those you trans. 
ated. 

Mr. Resp. No; I did not translate that decree. 

Mr. Humes. How many newspapers were you publishing or col- 
laborating in at that time? 

Mr. Rexp. I was a very small cog in the machine. I merely got ma- 
terial and handed it over to these various groups. IT have an article 
here that tells about it, the press bureau which Radek was the head 
of and which was publishing those papers. The press bureau edited 
the papers. They published one paper in German, which changed its 
name from Die Fackel to Der Valkfriede, and we got out half a 
million distribution a day of that, and then we got out half a million 
of a Hungarian paper, and a quarter of a million of a Bohemian paper, 
and a quarter of a million of a Roumanian paper, and a quarter mil- 
lion of a Turkish paper; and then we translated all the decrees, ete, 

Mr. Humes. Is that a copy of one of the papers that you were 
publishing [handing paper to witness] ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. I was not publishing it. 

Mr. Humes. Well, I do not want to put words in your mouth. I 
mean, you were collaborating in the publication of it? 

Mr. Resp. Yes. 

. Mr. Humes. Did you furnish the material in connection with the 
article on the front page of that paper ? 

Mr. Reep, On Wilson’s speech ? 

Mr. Humes. Yes; with reference to Wilson’s speech. 

Mr. Rzep. No; that was a mighty curious thing. You see, Robins 
used to go to the soviet government, and ask the soviet government to 
distribute American propaganda, which they did. ‘They distributed 
the Wilson speech. They put their own billposting service at his 
disposal and posted it. He wanted to get his stuff into the German 
trenches otherwise than by the way he was carrying it, which was 
sending it down free by the soviet, and also having it distributed by 
some soldiers’ committees, so that he asked me to get Wilson’s fourteen 
points into this paper if I could. 

Senator Wotcorr. Who asked you? 

Mr. Rzep. Robins. 

Senator Wotcorr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Ruxp. So as to get it down. As a matter of fact, I took it to 
the Smolny and had it telegraphed to Trotzky, who was at Brest 
at that time, and Trotzky gave it publicity at Brest. But I tried to 
get it into this paper. Radek was away, and there was nobody in 
charge except a subeditor, and he evidently made this thing out of it 
and put it in. I was very much annoyed ‘when it came out just this 
way. 
ae Humes. Then that was published in the paper without your 
knowledge or consent ! 

Mr. Resp. Yes; I had nothing to say, anyway, about it. 

Mr. Humes. And yet that is one of the papers that you were cal- 
laborating on? 

Mr. Resp. Yes. I can show you two, here, that have fierce attacks 
on German militarism, and tell the German people to revolt, and s0 
forth and so on. 
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Mr. Humes. When you got into Russia, it was along, probably, two 
months before the Bolshevik revolution, was it not? oe ee 

Mr. Reep. Yes, just about; a little more. 

Mr. Humes. What was the condition of affairs in Russia? 

Mr. Reep. At that time? 

Mr. Humzs. When you got there. 

Mr. Reep. It was just after the Korniloff affair. Korniloff had 
raised an army and marched on Petrograd and tried to seize the 
military dictatorship, and the Kerensky government had split. Half 
the Kerensky cabinet were immediately revealed as partisans of 
Korniloff. Kerensky issued a decree declaring Kornilof an outlaw, 
and armed the citizens to repel him. The moment that Kerensky 
armed the citizens, something happened that he did not expect, be- 
cause the democratic revolutionary organizations arose and took full 
control. After about five days they dominated the provisional govern- 
ment entirely. With their own propaganda and their own organiza- 
tions, not the governmental organizations, they destroyed Kornilofi’s 
army. I have copies of the proclamations with which they did it; 
and when Kerensky attempted again to assume control after the 
democratic organization had smashed Korniloff, it was a little too 
late, because the democratic organizations had proved that they were 
stronger than the provisional government, and much more determined 
on smashing Korniloff. Do you want me to go on and tell the 
situation ? 

Mr. Humus. I want you to state the actual conditions as to there 
being peace or civil war, terror or anarchy, or whatever it was. 

Mr. Reev. There was civil war. Korniloff was marching on Petro- 
grad; and as time went on, under the Kerensky government, things 
got very bad. Then, when I arrived there, the Ukrainian government, 
which is now considered very patriotic by the allies, was dickering 
for a separate peace with Germany. Vinnitchenko declared that he 
was going to make peace with Germany if it suited him, and the Fin- 
nish senate had declared Finland autonomous. Russia was breaking 
up, as it has never broken up since. The provisional government was 
quite powerless. The provisional government included a lot of So- 
cialist ministers, who had entered the cabinet promising certain 
things. Tchernov promised that some disposition would be made of 
the land question, and when he got in there he was unable to act, be- 
cause the bourgeois ministers, the propertied-class ministers, would 
not play. So that when he started out by making a valuation of the 
land, all he could do after three months, just at the time I arrived, was 
to propose a small bill, proposing that vommittees be sent around to 
make valuation of these landed estates, and these commissions were 
promptly arrested by the landowners and put in jail; the landowners 
would not obey the provisional government, and the peasants got mad 
and began seizing the land themselves, and the government could not 
bring any pressure to bear on the landowners, but they could on the 
peasants, and so they sent Cossacks to restore order. 

rt. Humes. The object was to ultimately secure a constituent as- 
sembly which might enact the laws providing that the lands might be 
distributed and that the socialistic measures that he advocated might 


be carried out? 
Mr. Rexp. Yes. 
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Mr. Humes. And he wanted to do that through the constituent 
assembly elected by the people, and the people became restless because 
of the delay in the calling of that constituent assembly. 

Mr. Reep. Yes; that isso. That is just one of the reasons for which 
they became restless, 

Mr. Humes. Where were you at the time of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion? Were you in Petrograd? 

Mr. Reep. I was in Petrograd. 

Mr. Homes. Will vou just describe what took place at that time as 
you saw it? 

Mr. Reep. Why, yes. You see, I will have to go back just for 2 
moment. During the democratic conference held in Petrograd, which 
I believe was financed by Col. Thompson, of the American Red Cross, 
which at any rate the American Red Cross at that time was uphold- 
ing—I am not sure about it financing, but I have been tald on yer 
good authority that the Red Cross was cooperating in every way Shei 
the Kerensky government; this was just after the Kornilof revolt— 
the democratic conference voted one night to have a representative 
assembly and that the propertied classes should not have any votes in 
it. It was a pretty democratic affair. 

Mr. Humes. Can you give us the date of that? 

Mr. Reep. It was the middle of September. The moderate Socialist 
leaders hurried to the Winter Palace, and they said that this thin, 
was getting quite serious; that it was going to split all Russia in half. 
Kerensky declared if the propertied classes were not admitted, he 
would resign; he said that everything was going to the devil and the 
Germans were landing, or supposed to be landing; so his spokesmen 
went back to this democratic conference and said that there must not 
be a representative assembly without representation of the propertied 
classes, or the whole government would fall. So the rages So- 
cialists managed to swing the delegates in the voting in favor of 
admitting the propertied classes, the very people who had been back- 
ing Korniloff. The Bolsheviki were for an all-Socialist government, 
and they declared that this was a trick, so that they walked out and 
called for a congress of soviets, of workers’ and soldiers’ deputies, to 
meet in October. This congress should have been called in September, 
according to the soviet constitution, but the Kerensky crowd—l 
mean the representatives of the moderate Socialists—refused to call 
this congress. The moderate Socialists were not going to call this 
congress if they could avoid it, because the soviets had been becoming 
one by one Bolsheviki. 

Mr. Humus. When had the First All-Russian Soviet met? 

Mr. Reep. That was in June. 

Mr. Homes. Is it not a fact that the only requirement was that that 
should meet twice a year? 

Mr. Rzxv. No; every three months. The second congress should 
have been held three months later. 

Mr. Humes. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Resp. As the day approached for the meeting of this congress 
of the soviets, not only the government opposed it but all the moderate 
Socialist leaders, who had been losing their constituents to the Bol- 
sheviki. It soon became evident that either the soviet would meet 
and declare that the provisional government did not represent the 
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people and take over the government themselves, and the provisional 
government would resign, or else there would be a fight between 
the two. That strife between the provisional government and the 
soviets of soldiers’ and workers’ deputies had been going on for a 
whole year. There were two governments existing in Russia. 

Now, the congress of the soviets was to meet November 7. On the 
night of November 5 the Kerensky. government—well, there are 
several details in that story, one the formation of the military revo- 
lutionary committee. The Kerensky government, knowing that the 
garrison of Petrograd was all Bolshevik, had ordered it out of the 
city, in spite of the will of the soldiers’ committees. The garrison did 
not want to leave without being sure of the regiments that were com- 
ing to take their places, that they should be composed of soldiers who 
could be trusted to preserve the revolution; and if they left they did 
not know what reaction there might be. So that this strife between 
the provisional government and the military revolutionary com- 
mittee, which represented the Petrograd garrison, became very severe, 
and finally came to an open clash; the military revolutionary com- 
mittee declared that it would not obey the provisional government until 
it had representation in the general staff. The Kerensky govern- 
ment, on the night of the 4th of November, sent a general to the 
Smolny Institute to say that he would grant this representation, and 
then Gen. Manikoffsky revoked that offer of Kerensky himself at 
2o’clock in the morning. The next night Kerensky sent regiments of 
troops to close down the Bolshevik newspapers, and issued warrants 
of arrest for the soviet leaders. The next day, of course, the gar- 

rison gathered around the soviet, and that night the Pavloff regi- 
* ment, which was on duty at the general staff, heard the general staff 
drawing up plans for the surrounding of the Smolny Institute and the 
dispersal of the soviets. The Pavloff regiment decided that they 
ought to take things into their own hands, and their committee met, 
and they decided to arrest the ministers; they did arrest them and 
took them to the Smolny Institute, and the Bolsheviki who were 
meeting there said, “We do not want anybody arrested. This is 
premature. Nobody has done anything to us yet”; and they released 
the ministers, and at 6 o’clock in the morning the military committee 
got conclusive, indisputable evidence that warrants had already been 
issued for the arrest of Lenine and Trotzky and all the others, and 
they sent out detachments from the garrison to seize and hold all the 
principal points of the city. The soviets met that night and decided 
to assume the government in the name of the people of Russia, of 
which they claimed that they were the true representatives, repre- 
senting the great mass of the people, and the Winter Palace fell, under 
bombardment, at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Humes. Was that at night or in the daytime? 

Mr. Resp. At night; and from that time on the movement spread 
in almost identical form with almost identical results practically all 
over Russia, and also all over Siberia. 

Mr. Humes. How much blood was shed and how much rioting and 
how much disorder was there in the fall of the Winter Palace, or in 
the taking over of the government? 

Mr, Rexp. I know that the chief of the militia—that is, of the city 
militia—was shot when he was trying to arrest the editors of Bolshe- 
vik papers. Somebody shot him. . 
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In the taking of the Winter Palace there were 11 men killed on the 
side of the Bolsheviki, and, as far as I know, in the fighting—I was 
there all the time—I could not find any further casualties. There 
was not one man killed of the people defending the palace. That wag 
11 men killed in the taking of the Winter Palace. 

When they arrested the junkers, the officer cadets, who were de. 
fending the Winter Palace, they let them go. I saw the red guards 
come out with them, armed, under arrest, and they brought them to 
the door and said, “ Will you take up arms any more against the 
risen people?” The junkers answered, ‘ No,” and they were allowed 
to go free. 

Four days later those same junkers went down and captured the 
telephone station, and they were again taken prisoner, and this time, 
owing to the intervention of Albert Rhys Williams, they were re. 
leased again. They were asked again if they would take up arms, 
and they again said no, and they were disarmed and sent off. 

Mr. Humes. Each time they were disarmed? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. No; the first time they were not disarmed, did 
you not say? 

Mr. Reep. Yes; they were disarmed both times. 

When the Cossacks came up from the south these same junkers 
came out and joined Kerensky, after having given their parole twice 
not to do so, and this time about 20 of them were killed. 

Senator Woxicorr. How many were there defending the Winter 
Palace? 

Mr. Reep. There were about 250 of them. When the ministers 
were arrested they were taken on foot to Peter and Paul Fortress, 
and there were three attempts by the crowd on the street to lynch 
them—this was after midnight—but they were defended by the 
Kronstadt sailors, and none of them were killed, 

Senator Wotcorr. The Kerensky officials were in the Winter Palace, 
were they not? 

Mr. Resp. Yes. 

Senator Wotcorr. Was Kerensky himself in there? 

Mr. Reep. No; Kerensky eseaped to the front in the morning— 
early that morning—before things happened; he went down to the 
front and tried to raise an army. 

But there is another point that ought to be cleared up here, be- 
cause it will probably reappear over and over, and that js about the 
so-called rape of the woman’s battalion which was defending the 
Winter Palace. I took particular pains to verify that, and I have also 
a report on that from the anti-Bolshevik commission which was sent 
to Levashovo to investigate. The woman’s battalion found itself in 
the Winter Palace. It was asked to swear allegiance to Kerensky. 
There was only a very small force there, just about 250 of these 
women, and 200 junkers; and the junkers locked the woman’s bat- 
talion in the back of the palace so that nothing would happen to ths 
women. They were locked down in the cellar there, and the Bolshe- 
viki, the Red Guards, after they came into the Winter Palace, looked 
all around, and they thought there might be junkers hiding down 
there, and they opened the door and saw this womai’s battalion, and 
they did not want to hurt them, nobody was very hot at that time 
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The Red Guards said, “ What shall we do with these people?” ‘They 
could not get the women to go out of the place; they were afraid 
that they were going to be murdered; so that finally the Red Guards 
went and got a neutral officer of a certain regiment, who had not 
joined the Bolsheviki, but who was considered an honest sort of 
fellow, and he told the women that he was not a Bolshevik, and he 
would see that they were treated fairly. Most of them were carried 
to the Finland station and sent to Levashovo; but many of them 
wanted to stay in town, and the Bolsheviki walked around with 
them almost all night, looking for some place to put them, and 
finally found a place to put them, and three weeks later all the 
women were brought into town, and they were given civilian clothes 
and disbanded as a regiment. 

The reports ‘were that a great many of these women had been 
violated, and that some of them were thrown out of windows, and 
that four of them had committed suicide. The report to the Duna 
of Petrograd—which was against the Bolsheviki—was that one 
woman had evidently been violated. No women had been killed; no 
women had been thrown out of a window; and one woman only had 
committed suicide, and she left a note in which she said that she had 
been disappointed in her ideals. 

Mr. Humes. You heard about the deaths in this woman’s battalion, 
Mr. Reed. Whom did you find in Russia that had formerly been 
residents in the United States, and what were their names? 

Mr. Reep. I found quite a lot of people, but I do not remember all 
of their names. I will tell you what I can think of. 

Mr. Humes. As far as you can remember. 

Mr. Reep. Shatoff. 

Mr. Humes, When had he been in the United States? 

Mr. Rexp. He went back at the beginning of the Kerensky revo- 
Jution. 

Mr. Humes. How long had he been here? 

Mr. Rexp. I think a couple of years. 

Mr. Humes. He was a Russian, was he not? 

Mr. Reep. Yes; he was a Russian. 

Mr. Humes. Who else? 

Mr. Reep. Then there was a man named Petrovsky. 

Mr. Humes. Was he a Russian? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Where did he live? 

Mr. Reep. I do not know where he lived. I met him in New York, 
but I am pretty sure he did not live there. I met him before. He was 
practically the only one that I had met before. ; 

Mr. Homes. Do you know how long he had been in the United 
States? 

Mr. Reev. About four or five years, I should say, maybe longer. 

Mr. Huwms. He was a Russian, was he? 

Mr. Rerp. He was a Russian. 

Mr. Humes. What was his correct name? Did he have another 
name? 

Mr. Reep. I think he had another name. Al] Russian revolutionists 
have other names, everyone of them. 

Mr. Huns. What was his other name? 
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Mr. Rezp. Nelson. 

Mr, Humes. Who else? 

Mr. Reep, George Melnichansky. 

Mr. Humes. Where did he live in the United States? 

Mr. Rep. Bayonne, N. J. 

Mr. Howes. How long had he been here? 

Mr. Rexp. I do not know. 

Mr. Humes. What was his other name? 

Mr. Rerp. Melcher. He changed it because no one could pro- 
nounce it. 

Mr. Humes. Was he a Russian? 

Mr. Reepv. Yes. 

Mr. Huns. Who else? 

Mr. Reep. Of course there was Trotzky, but Trotzky was only here 
about a year; and Reinstein, and Zorin, who was commissar of posts 
and telegraphs. 

Mr. Humes. What was his other name? 

Mr. Rrep. Gumberg. 

Mr. Huns. Was he a Russian? 

Mr. Reev. He is a Russian Jew. 

Mr. Humes. How,long had he been in this country ? 

Mr. Reep. JT think he was only here a few months; I am not sure, 
I know he can hardly speak English at all. 

Mr. Humes. Go on; who else? 

Mr. Resp. Manyinin, who was a Russian business man here. 

Mr. Humes. What was his other name? 

Mr. Rexp. That is all, I think. He had nothing to do with the 
fighting at all. 

Mr. Humes, Was he a Russian? 

Mr. Resp. He was a Russian. He was mayor of the town of 
Sestroretzk under the Bolsheviki. He was primarily a mechanic and 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Humxs. Who else? 

Mr. Reep, Well, Alexander Gumberg, the man who got the Sisson 
documents for Sisson. 

Mr. Humes. What was his position over there in the government? 

Mr. Reep. He did not have any position in the government. 

Mr. Homes. Who else? é A 

Mr. Resp. I am not saying all these people had positions in the 
government. Is that what you mean? : 

Mr. Huns. Confine it to the ones who had some position with the 
government. . 

Mr. Rexp. You could confine it to Trotsky, Reinstein, Zorin, and 
I think that is all. 

Senator Woncorr. Did you ever come in contact with the man who 
is the head of the Nicolai Railroad? What was his name? 

Mr. Reev, His name was Krushinsky. 

Senator Woxicorr. Was he from America ? 

Mr. Reep. No; he was not. I will tell you how this story about 
Shatoff came to be told. : 

Senator Woxcorr. There was some fellow there at one time as the 
head of that railway, according to a witness who testified here, who 
was very familiar with New York and the island and Brooklyn. 
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Mr, Rzep. Of course, a man who comes through the train and asks 
you for your passport is not the head of a railway. 

Senator Woxcorr. 'The witness said he was. 

Mr. Reep. I take issue with the witness, and I will tell you why. 
I think it is a natural mistake, because every American that came to 
Petrograd was told that Shatoff was a great demon, and a most ter- 
rible anarchist, etc., so there have been people who have written 
magazine articles who have described that they met some Russian 
from the East Side who had some obscure little position—perhaps he 
was a ticket agent, and he talked about New York—and they put the 
name Shatoff to him. This Shatoff who was talked about I know 
intimately, as I know most of the fellows from America in prominent 
positions there. 

Senator Worcorr. You left there, I think you said, in January. 

Mr. Humes. February 7. 

Mr. Reep. Yes; but I know pretty well what Shatoff has been do- 
ing since then. 

feanior Woxcorr. You have not been back since that time? 

Mr. Reep. No; but Shatoff was not the man to put in charge of a 
railroad, and they never had him do that. You can look in Izvestija 
and find out what Shatoff is doing. 

oe Wo corr. Was he ever put in charge of the Nicolai Rail- 
road 

Mr. Reep. Not so far asI know. I think everybody knows Shatoff 
and what he was doing. 

Senator Worcorr. Mr. Humes, did not a witness testify here that 
the man who was the head of that railroad was Shatoff? 

Mr. Humes. I do not recall what the name was. That may have 
been the name. He said he was the commissar or superintendent of 
some work in connection with that line of railroad. 

Senator Woxcort. He seemed to be boss of the situation, they said. 

Mr. Humns. Who else, now? Give us the names of the rest. 

Senator Woxcorr. The point I wanted to make was that the man 
you refer to, who was talked about, never was the head of the rail- 
road, as you said? 

Mr. Resp. Not so far as I know; and I am sure he could not be. 
His whole job was in another direction. 

Mr. Humes. There might be some other Shatoff. 

Mr. Resp. There might be some other Shatoff, although I do not 
imow. Then, there was a man, as I said—this is connected with the 
government, you mean? 

Mr, Humes. Yes; connected with the government. 

Mr. Resp. There was a man named Meshkovsky. 

Mr. Humes. What was his other name? 

Mr. Rep. I do not remember. I do not know whether I knew it 
or not. 

Mr, Humns. Was he a Russian or a Russian Jew? 

Mr. Rexp. A Russian. ; 

Mr. Humzs. Who else? Just go right down the list. 

Mr. Rexp. I have not got any list. 

Mr. Homes. You have in your mind, probably? 

Mr. Rerp. Well, every once in a while people would come there. 
There was a fellow that I knew who used to call himself Eddie. 
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That is all I knew about him. He came as the representative of 
the soviet of Kharkoff, which is away down in the south. Almost 
every small soviet in the industrial districts throughout Russia 
had some fellow who had been in America. I know another one also— 
although I did not know him when I came there—Voskoff, who was 
the organizer of the carpenters’ union in America and did a tre- 
mendous work organizing a government arms factory just outside 
of Petrograd. 

Mr. Homes. What was his other name? 

Mr. Reepv. That is al] I knew. 

Mr. Humus. Where were his headquarters? 

Mr. Rexp. I think in New York. 

Mr. Howes. He was a Russian, was he? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Was he naturalized in this country? 

Mr. Reep, I do not think so. Ido not know. 1 know he was a very 
marvelous organizer. 

Mr. Humes. Among the commissars in Petrograd, how many of 
them had been to the United States? 

Mr. Rerp. You mean the council of people’s commissars? 

Mr. Hvuares. Yes; the council of people’s commissars. 

Mr. Regp. Only one; Trotzky, I think. 

Mr. Homes. Trotzky was the only one? 

Mr. Ruep. So far as I can remember. If you will prompt, probably 
I can tell you. 

Mr. Humes. Have you a complete list of them? 

Mr. Rerp. Of the council of commissars? 

Mr. Humes. Yes. 

Mr. Reep. Not at this moment. I can work it out in a few mo- 
ments without any trouble. 

Mr. Homes. Will you make a list and hand it to us this afternoon? 
I do not want to take the time now. 

Mr. Reep. Surely. 

Senator Woxcorr. Who was the commissar of the northern Petra- 
grad commune? 

Mr. Resp. At the present time? 

Senator Wotoort. 0 was when you were there? 

Mr. Rugp. There was no such thing when I was there. That was 
established afterwards; it was established in about April, I think; 
April or May. 

Senator Woxcorr. Do you know who he was? 

Mr. Rexp. Zinoviev. ; 

Senator Woxcorr. My recollection is that some witness testified who 
he was, and, as I remember, he was secretary to Mr. Robins. A 

Mr. Reep. Zorin was meant. Zorin may have been chief commissar 
of the northern commune at one time. Zorin is the man whose name 
I said was Gumberg ; but, of course, it was his brother who was work- 
ing with Robins. And that Gumberg was not working with Raymond 
Robins at that time; he was translator to Sisson. 

Mr. Humes. When had he been secretary to Robins, before or after 
he became engaged by Sisson ? 

Mr. Reep. Before. 

Mr. Homes. When did Sisson go to Russia? 
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' Mr. Reep. Sisson turned up there—let me see—the end of Decem- 
her, I believe; I think just about the middle of December. 

Mr. Humes. December, 1917? 

Mr. Reep. Probably. 

Mr. Huns. Well, December, 1917. 

Mr. Reep. Yes; sure. 

Mr. Humes. Prior to that time Gumberg had been secretary to 
Robins? 

Mr. Reep. Translator, not secretary. 

Mr. Huares. Well, employed by him? 

Mr. Reep. Of course I do not want to comment on Mr. Robins’s 
or Mr. Sisson’s personal affairs in regard to Gumberg, but that is my 
understanding. . 

Mr. Humezs. We are only trying to identify the man. that is all. 

Mr. Resp. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Now, Mr. Reed, during the period from the November 
revolution up until you left, on the 7th of February, what was the 
condition of affairs in Petrograd? 

Mr. Reep. Well, in order to tell you that I will have to tell what it 
was like at the end of the Kerensky régime. 

Mr. Humes. You did. 

Mr. Reep. No; I did not. 

Mr, Humes. I thought you covered that. I asked you some time 
ago, I think. 

Mr. Reep. You did not ask me that. You asked me what it was 
like when I arrived in Petrograd. 

Mr. Humes. Just go on and tell us what the condition was from the 
time you arrived up until the revolution, and then tell us what the 
eandition was during the revolution and up until the time that you 
eft. 

Mr. Resp. Well, the last month of the Kerensky régime was marked 
first by the falling off of the bread supply from 2 pounds a day to 1 
pound, to half a pound, to a quarter of a pound, and, the final week, 
no bread at all. Holdups and crime increased to such an extent that 
you could hardly walk down the streets. The papers were full of it. 
Not only had the government broken down, but the municipal, gov- 
ernment. had absolutely broken down. The city militia was quite dis- 
organized and up in the air, and the street-cleaning apparatus and 
all that sort of thing had broken down, The cooperative distribution 
of food had broken down—milk and everything of that sort. 

The first five nights of the Bolshevik revolution were marked by 
an utter absence of crime of any kind. It was probably the most 
orderly time there has ever been in Petrograd, because the streets were 
patroled by patrols of red guards and soldiers who were fired by a 
certain kind of idealism. 

Mr. Humes. I do not want to interrupt you, but you say the first 
five days of the revolution. You mean the five days following the 
success of the Bolshevik revolution, I assume. 

Mr. Reep. No; because for two or three. weeks it did not succeed. 
There were counter revolutions in the beginning, and it was not 
entirely successful the night that the Winter Palace fell. 

Mr. Humus. Five nights following the fall of the Winter Palace? 

Mr. Reep. Including the fall of the Winter Palace. After that 
things settled down to normal—well, no. I will withdraw that and 
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say that for the first three weeks of the Bolshevik régime the city was 
excellently policed and excellent order was kept in it. 

After that time several factors entered into the situation, and one 
of them was the wine riots. The soldiers of certain regiments go: 
on to the fact that there were wine cellars, and telephone messages 
were sent to the barracks and also notes were sent to the barracks 
saying where these wine cellars were, and I think a few of those 
provocateur notes declared that the soldiers should go and get the 
wine in the various places. Well, it was very cold, and these soldiers 
were out on the streets most of the time fighting, etc., and the 
yielded to temptation—some of them—and broke into the wine s 
lars. For about two weeks you would hear of a sudden in the 
night a terrible crash—somebody would smash a window in—and 
the soldiers would go in and pass out the bottles, and there would be 
a crowd of about 200 soldiers around the wine cellars, and they would 
drink this wine and go around town firing off guns in the air. They 
did somé damage, but it was very inconsiderable. 

Mr. Humes. I understood you a moment ago to say that there was 
very little disorder and everything was quiet after those first three 
weeks. Now you have said that the soldiers were on the streets 
fighting all the time, and consequently they wanted the wine. Now, 
suppose we reach an understanding about that. 

Mr. Reep. I am not talking about civil war; I am talking about 
crime; I am talking about unlicensed crime—holding up people and 
shooting them. I am not talking about two armed forces fighting 
each other. There were no houses robbed and no hold-ups. I am 
not talking about civil war. 

Mr. Humes. But there was panting: on the streets all the time! 

Mr. Reep. No; there was not fighting on the streets all the time. 

Mr. Humes. To what extent was there fighting? 

Mr. Resp, There was only fighting to this extent. There was 
fighting on the day of the fall of the Winter Palace, that is one day, 
that was Wednesday. There was fighting the following Sunday 
and the following Monday, when the junkers made a counter-revolu- 
tion. There was fighting the following Tuesday at night, and Wed- 
nesday morning when Kerensky’s army was reported to be 4 miles 
from the city and coming in. 

Mr. Humes. Was it? ‘ 

Mr. Reep. No, it was not; but that was the rumor. It was 8 miles 
from the city. ‘ 

Mr. Humes. That was the result of a false rumor as to the location 
of the troops? 

Mr. Reep. The point is that a lot of people rose, thinking that he 
was coming in, and it upset affairs. 

Mr. Homes. Go on. 

Mr, Reep. The soviets stopped the wine pogroms themselves. They 
sent first the Kronstadt sailors and tried to stop the looting of the 
wine cellars by argument, and they also made speeches about it m 
the soviets, and they published proclamations, etc., and so on, and 
they kepé that up for about two weeks; but the plundering of the 
wine cellars still continued, especially by two regiments—the lowest 
element of the regiments—so the soviets saw that something had to 
be done immediately. They took a vote on the use of force in the 
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central executive committee of the soviets, and the debate lasted 
about four and a half hours, at the end of which time they sent out 
trucks with machine guns strapped on them. and they stopped this 
business. The commissars would go on and give three warnings to 
the men who were looting the wine cellars, and if the men left the 
wine cellars, the commissars would go in and smash all the bottles 
out in the street and let the wine flow. That is what they did with 
the Winter Palace wine cellar, which was worth about $4,000,000, and 
they poured the wine into the Neva. If the soldiers did not leave the 
wine cellars, they would shoot. 

Mr. Humes. When did that take place with reference to the revolu- 
tion? Was that at the end of the three weeks’ period after the fall 
of the Winter Palace? 

Mr. Reep. I think it began—this lasted for quite a while. 

My Humes. How long did it last? Was it still in vogue when you 
left? 

Mr. Rexp. No; it had been stopped. 

Mr. Hours. How long? 

Mr. Resp. It lasted for about two weeks and a half, because the 
soviets could not get their minds made up to use force on these people; 
and they had to be more cr less careful politically, too, because they 
had to educate everybody to this revolution and see that the wrong- 
doers were punished. 

Mr. Humes. What change was made in the method of furnishing 
food to the population when the Bolshevik government came in? 

Mr, Rerp, Of course, the Kerensky government had dropped out 
without leaving any resources at all in the city, or supplies, and the 
soviet government was faced with strikes in all the ministries. The 
employees of all the ministries went on strike, the bank clerks went on 
strike, the employees of large business houses—clerks, etc.—went on 
strike, even the telephone girls went on strike against the Bolsheviki; 
and not only that, but the cooperative associations refused to pro- 
vision the city unless the Bolshevik government was overthrown. 

Mr. Humes. The Bolshevik government? 

Mr. Reep. Well, at that time it was the Bolshevik government for a 
few days. 

Mr. Humes. This was before the Bolshevik revolution, though, was 
it not? 

Mr. Reep. No; you asked me what happened after the Bolshevik 
revolution: 

Mr. Huss. Pardon me. I wanted to locate the time. Go on. 

Mr. Rrep. They suspected that the food speculators had great stores 
stored away in the city, which were being held for high prices, so they 
went around to the great warehouses which had been reported, to find 
out if food was being held, and as there was a desperate emergency 
they proceeded to take this food and distribute it to the people. During 
all'the time I was there under the soviet government there was never 
so little bread as there had been in the last week or week and a half of 
the Kerensky régime. When it came to the end of December we were 
put back to a pound and a half a day again, and the way the soviets 
did it was very interesting. You see, it was an emergency govern- 
ment, without the possibility of using the government machinery, 
because the government machinery was paralyzed. They could not 
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depend on the higher officials, but only on the organized will of the 
working people. So they closed the trans-Siberian to all passenger 
traffic for 24 days. and then they got 13 trains, and they got the shop 
committees in charge of the different factories to load up these trains 
with things that the peasants needed, and took a government com- 
mission with those things—clothing, implements, and everything the 
peasants needed, and sent them ont to exchange these articles for food. 
because the Kerensky government money was not worth anything. | 

Mr. Houses, Where did they get this clothing and these commodities 
that they were taking ont to trade with the peasants for food supplies? 

Mr. Rrep. They got them from the factory workers. 

Mr. Homes. They were requisitioned / 

Mr. Reep. They were requisitioned. 

Mr. Homes. Had those factories been nationalized at that time? 

Mr. Rexp. Well. a great many of them had practically been na- 
tionalized. That is to say, the owners had fled away six or eight 
months before and the workmen had continued them. I know sev- 
era] factories that were operated that way. The workmen continued 
to manufacture after the factories were officially shut down. The 
owners had left for foreign parts. 

Mr. Humes. In effect, they simply requisitioned or confiscated 
enough material for those 13 trains that were sent out. They were 
sent out into Siberia or the interior, and took that stuff to the peas- 
ants and traded that stuff to the porsanis for supplies, which they 
brought back into Petrograd for the feeding of the people. 

Mr. Reep. Not only that, but for the government of Samara and 
the government of Tambov and other Provinces where famine was 
threatening. 

eatiot wateern: Did they take any of those things from stores? 

Mr. Resp. No; this was a pure cooperation of the factory sho 
committee in the factories to get together all things that they ha 
manufactured. At that time they did not touch anything in the 
stores. 

Mr. Humes. Are there textile mills in Petrograd? 

Mr. Resp. Yes. 

Mr, Houams. Now, when they got this foodstuff, how was it issued? 

Mr. Rexp. It was issued by bread cards from the special food com- 
mittee. At that time the special food committee started to strike; 
but they happened to remember that they themselves would starve, 
so they decided to go on working. 

Mr. Howes. How was the population divided, if at all, for the 
purpose of issuing this food? ; 

Mr. Reep. Well, every citizen at that time was given the ordinary 
food cards, such as were in use in every country in war time. That, 
of course, was a government measure, but it had been carried fur- 
ther. : 

Mr. Humes. They gave those cards to all the people! 

Mr. Rexp. To all the people at that time. P 

Mr. Humes. Now, subsequent to that time, and while you were 
there, were the decrees issued dividing the population into classes 
for the purpose of provisioning? 

Mr. Renp. No; it was not necessary at that time. . 

Mr. Husms. Subsequently. however, that was done, was it not! 
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Mr. Resp. I believe it was. I have seen the decree. 

_ Mr. Humms, And the people were divided into four classes, accord- 
ing to their business or standing in the community, as viewed by the 
government ? 

Mr. Rzxp. No; according to their usefulness and their need. You 
know, the people that did the least 

Mr. Humes. The usefulness was determined by the government? 

Mr. Reep. The peels that got the least food— 

Mr. Humes. They were arbitrarily classified according to their 
alleged usefulness into four classes? 

Mr. Resp. And the members of the government got the least food, 
you will notice that. 

Mr. Humzs. I have not seen any eviclence of that. 

Mr. Resp. You will notice it in the degree. 

Mr. Humes. We will get to that after a little while. Now, that all 
happened ? 

Mr. Ruep. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. So you do not know how it'worked out in practice? 

Mr. Rurp. No. 

Mr. Humes. Did you see any starvation in Petrograd while you 
were there? : 

Mr. Reso. Well, food was not so easy to get. 

Mr. Humes. Any starvation? 

Mr. Reep. I have never seen any actual starvation. T have seen 
people very hungry. There is no doubt about it. I have been very 

ungry myself. 

Mr. Humes. But the conditions had not become disturbed when 
you left ? 

Mr. Reep. No. 

Mr. Humes. Were there any pilfering and holdups on the streets 
up to the time that you left? 

Mr. Ree. There was very little in comparison with the last week 
of the Kerensky government. You might also say that the city was 
about as orderly as it had ever been. There was really very strict 
policing in Petrograd at that time. Of coure, it would be foolish to 
say that there was no crime in the city. 

Mr. Huns. Now, Mr. Reed, is there anything else that you want 
to say in connection with the things that you saw in Petrograd as to 
the conditions there. If there is, just make the statement. 

Mr. Reep. I would like to say one thing about the way that a fac- 
tory is run, because I think very few people understand that. But 
first I want to speak just for a moment about this classification. In 
most countries, you see, when there is a time of famine—and that was 
true in Europe during the war—the people who suffer the most are 
the families of the working people; while in Petrograd, of course, the 
thing was quite opposite. The working people in their unions had a 
preference in food, and the working people, the people who did actual 
work—I do not mean by that manual labor; I mean any kind of 
labor—the food was distributed in this classification entirely accord- 
ing to the necessity for food. That is to say, people ee in heavy 
manual labor needed more food, and they got more, and the people 
who needed less got less. and the government employees, who worked 
with their brains, as it is called, got very little, as compared to the 


workers. 
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The whole industrial machinery in Russia is controlled by what 
is called the council of workers control, and that council of work- 
ers control consists of delegates from the all-Russian trade unions, 
which determine wages, hours, and conditions of each industry, and 
the all-Russian council of factory shop committees, which controls 
production at the source. And I would say here that there are 304 
industries nationalized, in Russia, and all the rest are in private 
hands. They are controlled, however, by the workers entirely. 

Mr. Humes. Then all of the factories have not been nationalized?! 

Mr. Reep. Oh, no. 

Mr. Humes. That is in disregard of one of the principles of the 
government, not to nationalize them? 

Mr. Resp. The government is not one of those theoretical dreams 
that everyone seems to think it must be. The government is 
extremely practical in Russia. The government knows itself per- 
fectly well that it is impossible to ignore the capitalist. It knows 
that if the capitalists do not attack them with arms they would with 
capital. ; 

Senator Woxcorr. Is that the philosophy of their international 
program, to try to make all the world socialistic, and thus, so to speak, 
make the world safe for socialism ? 

Mr. Reep. I should say it was. I may say that they are not going 
to do it with an invading army, but by the advertisement of their 
doctrine. That is international socialism, which has existed for the 
last 40 or 50 years. 

Senator Woxcorr. People in charge of the soviet government 
favor that, do they not? 

Mr. Reev. I should think they did. 

Senator Wotcorr. You said there were 304 industries national- 
ized? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. That, of course, means more than 804 factories? 

Mr. Reep. Yes; it means much more than that. None of those in- 
dustries are completely nationalized. There are one or two factories 
that are not in every case. 

What T wanted to say was that the Russian republic has offered, 
the soviet government has offered to foreign capital inducements to 
come to Russia, even as it is. They offered it to the American am- 
hassador at a certain time. They have offered it to all the European 
countries, especially the allied countries, in the same way they offered 
to keep on fighting Germany if they should be given certain aid by 
the allied countries, which offer was in some cases refused and in 
other cases ignored. ‘ 

The Russian government, as soon as a man who owns a factory is 
interested in developing and is interested in the work, and can do 
something to keep the factory going, and has a definite place im it, 
and is willing to work, under workers’ control, does not nationalize 
the factory. In other words, it guarantees him an income. R 

Now, as regards the figures for industry, everybody seems to think 
that there is no industry going on in Russia. But, as a matter of 
fact. practically 63 to 68 per cent of the textile business of Great 
Russia is under control oe the soviet government, and it is almost 
normal in production, 
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Senator Woxcorr. Where do you get that information from? 

Mr. Reep. I got it from the official report of the ministry of com- 
merce and industry, which also gives all the industries in which 
production is not normal, in which the industry has fallen off. In 
some industries it has absolutely ceased. 

Senator Woxcorr. That is a Bolshevik soviet ministry? 

Mr. Reep. That is a soviet ministry. 

Senator Woxcorr. That puts out this information? 

Mr. Rexp. It does not put it out primarily for the outside world. 

Senator Worcorr. From which you got your information ? 

Mr. Rexp. Yes. I have never seen that questioned, by the way. 
T have a copy of the Survey. 

Senator Worcorr. The witnesses have questioned it here. 

Mr. Rexp. J have a copy of the Survey of February 1, 1919, with 
an article called “A new Era in Russian Industry,” written in the 
summer of 1918 by Clara I. Taylor, who is an industrial investigator 
in this country, and who investigated Russian industry in the summer 
of 1918, in the worst period of Russian industry, when it was most 
disorganized; and the picture she paints in many instances shows 
that the soviet government has not lived up to what it said it was 
going to do. It shows, however, that there is an immense industry, 
especially textile industry, around Moscow. She knows what the 
factories around Moscow are doing; she has investigated them. 

I have seen two or three very interesting examples of factories 
worked by the workers. One was at Sestrovetzk, the government 
arms factory. It may not be believed here when I tell these figures. 
They can be verified. I think Prof. Ross might verify them. Of 
course, it was a government-owned factory under the old régime, 
and therefore full of grafters and very inefficient; but the workers 
have reduced the expenses of running the factory 50 per cent, have 
reduced the hours from 114 hours to 8, and have increased produc- 
tion 45 per cent. They not only have done that, but they have taken 
over the town and have built the first sewer system they ever had 
in the town, and they have built a three-story school building and 
hospital. I will grant that that was a model factory and a model 
town, and the people at the head of the soviet had a great experi- 
ence in organization, as most of the leaders of the soviet were 
men who had been in America and had gone back and were able to 
render valuable service. 

Senator Worcorr. You say that you saw that yourself? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Huns. That had been a government institution organized 
to make war material during the war? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 7 ; 

Mr. Humes. And it had been organized by and under the control 
of the government prior to the revolution, and the activities there 
were continued by the Bolshevik government after they came into 

ower ¢ 
‘ Mr. Rzep. It is a little more complicated than that. 

Mr, Hows. It was not a plant that had been nationalized and 

taken over in the sense that private enterprises were nationalized, 


was it? 
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Mr. Reep. Yes; it was absolutely the same system of management, 

Mr. Homes. It was a government plant all the time? 

Mr. Reep. Yes; but the nationalized government plant and na- 
tionalized private plant are on an equality as regards management, 

Senator Woxcorr. Did they use the same personnel when they took 
it over? 

Mr. Reep. That was an interesting thing. These government fac- 
tories were built by the old régime, and, of course, when the Czar fell 
most of the managers ran away. When the Czar abdicated the old 
managers left or were kicked out by the workmen, who hated them 
anyway, so the government factories in Russia had practically one 
year’s Jump on the private factories in working out workers’ control. 
The Kerensky government had never been able to get control of the 
factories. They really ran themselves by the workers and not under 
the domination of the ministries of labor, and commerce, and in- 
dustry at all. 

Mr. Humes. There was a feeling in Germany and a general belief 
that under the Czar’s régime many of those that were employed in 
the service of the government were pro-German and not in sympathy 
with the war against Germany? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Homes. But is it not true that that was an arms and munition 
factory of the government, and is not that one of the reasons—the 
inefficiency and ineffectiveness of that plant—which account very 
largely for the want of equipment of the Russian Army in the field, 
and their being unable to supply themselves with the necessary imple- 
ments of war? y 

Mr. Reep. I think that is very possible. But you must remember 
there is another factor, too, and that was not only the inability to 
get munitions but the deliberate manufacture of munitions that did 
not fit the guns. That was done, of course. The trial of Gen. Souk- 
homlinoff showed very well that the Minister of War under the Czar 
had had those mimitions manufactured so that they did not fit the 
guns, and that thing was carried on in some parts of Russia even 
under the Kerensky government. I do not mean to say that Kerensky 
knew the situation, but his chief of staff, Kornilof, compelled the fall 
of Riga in order to compel the fall of the soldiers’ committee. 

Mr. Huwns. In other words, the gross mismanagement in the mu- 
nition factories was not rectified when Kerensky came into power, but 
was continued under Kerensky. 

Mr. Rzrp. That is practically true. except at the places where the 
workmen took things over. 

Senator Worcort. The point proves this, does it not, assuming all 
the facts you have stated, that soviet management of the munitions 
business was more efficient than government operation as it mani- 
fested itself in Russia? 

Mr. Rep. Oh, yes. I do not think a capitalist government can he 
efficient in managing anything. or 

Senator Worcotr. The extent of the proof about this factory 1s 
that the government management under the Russian régime was less 
efficient than the soviet management. Tt does not prove, that par- 
ticular incident, any excellence of the soviet management, for in- 
stance, over private industry? 
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Mr. Rerp. That particular incident does not. I believe there is an 
American, of the American Railway Mission, who was interviewed in 
New York—I am not at liberty to give his name, but he is in Wasb- 
ington now—who testified as to the results of the soviet management 
as compared with private management. 

Senator Worcorr. You say he was a railroad man? 

Mr. Rerp. I think T can get him and get his name for you. 

Mr. Humes. How many newspapers were being published in Russia 
when you left? 

Mr. Reep. About 10,000,000, I should imagine. 

Mr. Humes. Were there any being printed that were not being 
printed under the control of the government! 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Huatrs. How long was it after you left that the government 
took over the control of all the newspapers? 

Mr. Reep. I think my wife was not quite able to get that over to 
you. There seems to be a misunderstanding. I want to explain 
what the soviet government did. They sought to destroy the mo- 
nopoly of the press by the propertied classes. They took over the 
monopoly not of the newspapers but of the ink-printing presses and 
paper in Russia. .\ commission was elected, a nonpartisan commis- 
sion, a commission composed of proportional representatives of all 
the political parties, to decide upon the distribution of this paper 
and ink and presses. The municipal elections determined what pro- 
portion of constituents each party had, and the proportion of con- 
stituents of each political party determined the amount of ink, paper, 
and presses which were awarded to that party; that is to say, if the 
Cadet Party bad a third of the votes, it got a third of the available 
printing facilities. 

Mr. Humus. There is no Cadet paper that is being printed in Rus- 
sia, is there? 

Mr. Reep. There are two there, and I think I can get them for 
you. : 

Mr. Humzs. Where are they printed ? 

Mr. Reep. One is Moscow. 

Mr. Humes. What is the name of it? 

Mr, Reep. I do not know that. I have seen the papers of several 
other parties. There are papers of even the opposing parties pub- 
lished in Moscow at the present time. 

Mr. Humes. Can you give us the names of any papers that are 
being printed in Russia that are not controlled by or not supporting 
the Bolshevik government? 

Mr, Reep. Volia Naroda, a socialist revolutionary paper. 

Mr. Humes. Where is that brought out? 

Mr. Reep. In Moscow. 

Mr. Humes. When did you last see that? 

Mr. Reep. Just the other day. 

Mr. Humes. What was the date of it? 

Mr. Reep. I think it was about December, last December. 

“Mr. Humes. December, 1918? 

M. Reep. I think so. I know I have seen many papers. 

Mr. Humes. Was that a paper opposing the government? 

Mr. Ruep. Yes. 
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Mr. Humes. In what way was it opposing the government? 

Mr. Reep. Well, the socialist revolutionary party never did make 
up its mind to go in with the soviet government, and never let y 
for one minute opposing the dictatorship of the proletariat theo: 
which the Bolsheviki advanced. Now, I have here an account of the 
meeting of the Mensheviki, which took place in Moscow. This is in 
a Bolshevik paper, and it devotes space to the three days’ session, A 
great many of the speakers said that they would not have anything 
to do with the Bolsheviki under any circumstances. 

Mr. Humes. When was that meeting, the date of the meeting? 

Mr, Resp, December 10, 1918. 

Senator Woxcorr, You saw the paper yourself? 

Mr. Resp. Yes. 

Senator Worcorr. You made the translation? 

Mr. Reep. I did not make the translation; no. This is published 
in the Northern Commune, a Bolshevik paper, December 12, 1916 
[reading]: 

At the meeting of the Mensheviki that took place at Moscow Abramovich 
pointed out that the entire democratic element is now fluctuating hetween two 
sentiments. Let us have anything rather than the Bolsheviki; let us have a 
union of all living forces of the revolution. Martov, at the end of his speech. 
declared that the entire democracy of the west, even its most. right elements, 
should protest against the plans of foreign imperialists, not only in the name 
of the people of Russia, but also in the name, chiefly, of the preservation of 
the accomplishment of the revolution, “ whatever may be the result of this 
Bolsheviki experiment on the revolution.” 

And the decisive resolution practically amounted to this, that they 
would join together, whatever might be the result of this Bolsheviki 
ernment. It is evident that they did not agrec with the Bolshe- 
viki. 

Now, at Sestroretzk, the town of which I was speaking, when I 
was there after the Bolshevik insurrection, and at the time of the 
insurrection, when there was fighting with Kerensky and shooting 
around Petrograd and Moscow, all the halls had been confiscated 
by the soviet government. The opposition political parties were 
going around and asking the Bolshevik soviet government for per- 
mission to use the halls to talk against them, and they were given 
to them. According to late newspaper reports this is still the case. 

Senator Woxcorr. When was that? 

Mr. Resp, January, 1918. 

Mr. Humes. Now, I call your attention to one of the decrees, as 
follows [reading]: 

The following organs of the press shall be subject to be closed: (a) Those 
inciting to open resistance or disturbance toward the workers’ and peasants’ 
government; (b) those sowing confusion by means of an obviously columna- 
tory perversion of facts; (c) those inciting to acts of criminal character, pun- 
ishable hy the penal laws. 

Now, is it not a fact that pursuant to that decree no newspapers 
that are not supporting the Bolsheviki are permitted to be pub- 
lished ? 

Mr. Reep. That is not true. 

Mr. Humes. Then, they have not carried their decrees into effect? 

Mr. Rexp. Yes; they have: but you do not have to excite to V10- 
lence against the government to oppose it. The papers that incite 
to violence against the Government of this country are suppres 
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Mr. Humes. Do you not think they should be? 

Senator Woxcorr. As a matter of fact, I do not think they are. 

Mr. Reep. That is the theory of the Post Office, at any rate. 

Mr. Humes. Do you not think that newspapers that advocate the 
forcible overthrow of the Government should be suppressed ? 

Mr. Reep. I think it is perfectly natural that they should be. 

Mr. Humes. Do you not think they ought to be? * 

Mr. Resp. It depends upon what you mean by the forcible over- 
throw of the Government. 

Mr. Humes. I mean the overthrow of the Government other than 
such changes in form as may be brought about under the Constitu- 
tion, in the way that is provided. 

Mr. Reep, Well, I believe that our Declaration of Independence 
says something about the inalienable right of the people to change 
the form of government whenever they see fit. 

Mr. Humes. And following that, the Constitution provides the 
means by which that should be accomplished, does it not? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Huss. Do you think that any newspaper or any public 
speaker has a right to advocate a change in the form of government 
in any other way than the inalienable way that is provided for in the 
Declaration of Independence or the Constitution itself? 

Mr. Reep. I do not think that—I would rather make a broader 
question of this. 

Mr. Humes. Just answer the question, and then explain. 

Mr. Reep. I can not answer the question without making it in my 
own way. The way I want to answer that question is this: That I 
think no changes euget to be made in the form of government until a 
majority of the people are in favor of such change, and I do not think 
that any obstruction ought to stand in the way of the will of the 
majority of the people. 

Mr. Humes. And you believe that when the majority of the people 
want that, they are justified in disregarding—that justifies any 
means by which it can be secured ? 

Mr. Reep. If it can be secured by legal means, I do not think there 
is any justification or excuse for force. 

Mr. Humes. Now, under the Constitution of the United States the 
people of the United States can change the form of government in 
the manner provided for in that document. 

Mr. Rexp. That is the theory of the government. 

Mr. Humes. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. Reep. If I did not believe it was a fact, I would not vote, and 
IT do vote. 

Mr. Humes. Then you must believe that any agitation advocating 
a change in the form of government in any other way than that man- 
ner provided by the Constitution is improper and should be sup- 
pressed. Is that true? Do you believe that? 

Mr. Reep. No; there are a great many matters—— 

Mr. Humes. You do not believe that. You believe that the people 
have a right to advocate the overthrow of the Government in a man- 
ner other than the manner proided for in the fundamental law itself, 
do you? ; 

Mr, Rzep. I prefer to answer that in my own way. 
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Mr. Humes. I want you to answer the question and then explain. 

Mr. Resp. I can not answer—— 

Senator Woxcorr. Let him answer in the way he pleases. 

Mr. Rexp. I am trying to answer everything and not trying to 
evade anything. The fact is that the constitutions and governments 
of modern nations—the western liberal nations—were established 
when industrial era was young, and there were not many conditions 
of industry which required change. We have found that there are 
certain cases where purely political action seems to be inadequate: 
that is, where workers with rising prices for food have tried to get a 
raise in wages and perhaps do not get it. The srtike is perfectly Jegal, 
and yet the strike is not provided for in the Constitution. That is an 
instance of what I mean; different conditions come up at different 
times in the history of a people which require different methods of 
changing the form of government. The rights of workers to or- 
ganize is not provided for in the Constitution, and was at first bit- 
terly opposed, but it is now legally recognized. That is what I mean, 
and Peas as a people of a country are really responsive, or the goy- 
ernment is responsive, to the will of the people there is no necessity 
for any violence whatever. I do not see any necessity for violence in 
the United States. 

Mr. Humes. The question of the legality of the organization of 
labor is not a question of the form of government. 

Mr. Reep. I do not see why it is not. It is a matter for govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Humes. We are talking about the form of government. You 
are discussing a subject that is a question of possible legislation. 
Yon are not discussing the matter that goes to the form of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Reep. I am discussing the matter of laws and legislation. 

Mr. Humes. That has nothing to do with the form of government, 

Mr. Reep. No. : 

Mr. Huurs. Then you do not question the right of the government 
to legislate on these subjects? 

Mr. Reep. Question the right of the government? 

Mr. Humes. Yes. 

Mr. Reep. No; I do not, but it is not provided for in the machinery. 
Tf you would look at the reconstruction of the British Empire at 
this time, the British Imperial Government is undergoing a complete 
change in form, proposed by the ministry of labor, proposed by 
Lloyd George to recognize self-government in industry and give 
industry a share in the government. : 

Mr. aes You do not distinguish between legislation intended 
to carry into effect a form of government and the form of govern- 
ment itself, do you? 

Mr. Reev. No; I think the form of government, as composed of 
accretions—I mean, we have in some States the initiative and refer- 
endum, and we have a great many legislative reforms which are 
not provided for in the Constitution in any way, but respond to the 
needs of the people, that is all. : 

Mr. Humes. Now, Mr. Reed, is it or is it not a fact that in the 
past you have advocated and been affiliated, directly or indirectly, 
with anarchistic movements? Have you not proclaimed anarchistic 
doctrines? 
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Mr. Resp. F do not remember haying done so. Anarchy means 
against—I do not understand what you mean by anarchistic doc- 
trines. 

Mr, Humes. I mean the abolition of all government. 

Mr. Reep, No, never, not so far as I know. I am very much 
against that. 

Mr. Humes. Now, Mr. Reed, for how long a period of time were 
you on the German firing line and in Germany? 

Mr. Rrep. Well, as I testified, a month and a half or two months. 

Mr. Humes. Is it not a fact that while you were in Germany and 
in the German trenches, you there, for amusement or some other 
purpose, participated in the handling of German machine guns? 

Mr. Reep, No; I never handled a German machine gun. 

Mr. Humss. Have you not so stated? 

Mr. Reep. No. 

Mr. Humes. Have you not stated that while you were in the 
German trenches you fired a German machine gun? 

Mr. Reep. No; I never stated it. I think I had better explain this 
whole incident. You see, I have been brought up before the French 
Embassy, and have been pursued in every way for this alleged 
shooting on the French lines. I have denied it in the New York 
Herald and through the papers several times. I think I had bet- 
ter tell you what really happened. There was a man by the name of 
Robert Dunn, of the New York Evening Post. He and I went into 
the German trenches. We went in at night, while there was not 
anything doing at all. In the back of the trenches, the back lines, 
a German officer who was with us took a gun from a soldier, and 
he said, “Do you want to see how it works?” It would not have 
oceurred to my mind to shoot at anyone. I am entirely opposed 
to anything of that kind. Besides, T have lived in France myself, 
and have more affection for the French than any other people 
except my own people. Dunn wrote an article in the Evening Post, 
in which he called himself and me Franc-tireurs in the trenches; 
he said that the Germans had offered us a gun to shoot through a 
peephole, and he took a gun, and he did not take it until after I, who 
was a pacifist—and that is not true, by the way—unti] I had shot 
it. He knew my aversion to such things, and, as a matter of fact, 
neither of us shot. I do not know how many times this thing must 
be contradicted, but I am perfectly willing to keep on contradict- 
ing it. 

Mr. Humes. That is one of the harrowing tales of the war corre- 
spondents that is mere fiction? 

Mr. Reep, Pure fiction, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Humms. It is some satisfaction to get a light on war corre- 
spondents. 

Mr. Reep. Dunn is now, by the way, or was until recently, an 
ensign in the American Navy, attached to the French squadron, so 
that it could not have been very serious. 

Senator Worcorr. Would you favor for this country the national- 
ization of industry and of land by direct action, after the fashion of 
the Soviet government in Russia? . ; ; 

Mr. Reev. Why, I would favor the nationalization of industry and 
land, but the question of method is only a question of whether it can 
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be done anyway. It never crosses my mind that it can not be done 
perfectly peaceably. I really still hold to the theory that when the 
bay bast of the people want that in this country they will get it. 

enator Woxcort. I think they will, too, by constitutional legal 
methods. 

Mr. Reep. Any way that they can get it. 

Senator Wotcorr. If they do not get it that way. if it does not come 
that way, it is proof that they do not want it. 

Mr. Reep. It may be or it may not. 

Senator Woucorr. Do you not think it would be so? 

Mr. Resp. I do not know, when such reforms come up, whether our 
Government is flexible enough to permit them. 

Senator Wotcorr. We would have to change our Constitution be- 
fore that could be done. 

Mr. Reep. We do not have to change our Constitution before we 
send troops in Russia without a declaration of war. 

Senator Woxcorr. No; we have the right to do that. 

Mr. Renp. We do not have to change our Constitution in the phrase 
which says that the right of free speech shall not be abridged and 
annulled; yet it is both abridged and annulled. 

Senator Wotcorr. I do not know where it is. If you mean by the 
right of free speech that you can preach violence and incendiarism, 
it ought to be annulled. 

Mr. Reep. Why is not the Constitution changed? 

Senator Wotcorr. That is not free speech. 

What I was interested to know is this: Whether or not you think 
that the taking over of private property without compensation to 
the owner—the so-called nationalization of property—should be 
tolerated in this country except through the andiaary legal processes 
provided by our form of government, our Constitution, and our laws. 

Mr, Reep. Well, as I was trying to answer you, I do not know 
how flexible our laws are and how flexible our Constitution is, and 
how flexible our form of government is. It never has been brought to 
a real test whether it is possible to follow the will of the people in 
such a gigantic result. I do not see any reason why it should not be. 

Senator Woxcorr. Have you in the course of your trips over the 
country advocated the nationalization of industry and land in this 
country as the Russian soviet has done? : 

Mr. Reep. No; I have said I thought it was a very good thing, 
and I point to the effect of it in Russia. I do not think, you know, 
that these changes have come about in all countries in exactly the 
same form. They will come about according to the different condi- 
tions that exist in all countries, but I think they will come about in 
all countries. That is why, when I talk of the Russian soviet govern- 
ment, although I think it is a great thing, and what they are doing 1s 
a great thing. I do not mean to say that I think it will come about 
like that in Germany, or that it will come about that way here. It will 
come about the way they work to make reforms. It will probably 
come about here the way the people want it. What that way will 
be I can not prophesy. The only thing I can say is that I would 
like to see labor organized ; I would like to see the people educated in 
true economics, and to understand their interests and class intetests, 
and taught to work together. 
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Mr. Humes. Mr. Reed, on February 8, 1918, you were quoted in 
Christiania, in an interview, as follows [reading] : 


Conditions in the United States have long ago become worse than in Russia. 
Freedom of speech has been suppressed and every vestige of democracy has dis- 
appeared. 

Mr. Reep. That is slightly exaggerated. I denied it the next day. 
Have you my denial? 

Mr. Humes. No. You were so quoted, and you denied it? 

Mr. Resp. It was a misquotation. 

Mr. Humes. Mr. Reed, did you or did you not make the statement 
at a meeting in Yonkers last Sunday that there were 3,000,000 rifles 
in the hands of 3,000,000 workmen in Russia, and that very shortly 
there would be 3,000,000 rifles in the hands of 3,000,000 workingmen 
in the United States, to be used in the same manner that they were 
being used in Russia? 

Mr. Resp. I never said such a thing in my life. How foolish! 
How could you get 3,000,000 rifles into the hands of 3,000,000 Ameri- 
can workingmen ? 

Mr. Humes. What was the reference that you made to rifles in 
that speech ? 

Mr. Reep. I did not make any reference'to rifles. I remember de- 
seribing conditions in Russia, and I said that there were 3,000,000 
men in Russia organized against the imperialists of the world in 
defense of the socialist fatherland. 

Mr. Humes. And you have no recollection—— 

Mr. Reep. I could not say anything, Mr. Humes, of that sort. 
How could 3,000,000 rifles be gotten into the hands of 3,000,000 
American workmen for that purpose? That is impossible. 

Mr. Humes. Well, did you intend to give the impression to the 
people there that that was a condition or a proposition to be attained 
in this country? 

Mr. Reep. I do not understand how I conld have given any such 
impression. If you could quote my words, I could tell you whether 
Tsaid them or not. 

Mr. Homes. Did you intend by anything that you said to convey 
any such impression ? 

Mr. Rexp. No. I may be misunderstood sometimes, because I am 
always talking to the working class, urging them to enforce their 
rights. 

Mtr, Humrs. What led you to discuss the arming of workingmen? 

Mr. Resp. In this country? 

Mr. Humes. Yes. ; 

Mr. Reep. I never did at all. I have not the slightest recollection 
of saying anything about arming the workmen in this country. 

Mr. Hares. Then there was no connection between your reference 
to the conditions in Russia and this country? , 

Mr. Reep. I was talking about the general conditions in Russia, and 
talking about the Russian situation. T can not understand how that 
impression could be formed. It would never have crossed my mind 
to say anything about a revolutionary army of 3,000,000 American 
workmen now, because they are fairly contented. 

Mr. Humes. Have you in any of your public speeches advocated a 
revolution in the United States similar to the revolution in Russia? 
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- Mr. Reep. I have always advocated a revolution in the United 
States. 

Mr. Humes. You are in favor of a revolution in the United States? 

Mr. Reep. Revolution does not necessarily mean a revolution by 
force. By revolution I mean a profound social change. I do not 
know how it is to be attained. 

Mr. Homes. Do you not in your speeches leave the impression with 
your audience that you are talking about a revolution of force? 

Mr. Resp. Possibly. 

Poko Wotcorr. Do you mean to leave that impression with 
them ? 

Mr. Reep. No. My point is this, that the will of the people will be 
done; the will of the great majority of the people will be done. 

Senator Worcorr, That is a sound point. 

Mr. Rerp. That is my point, and if the will of the great majority 
is not done at the time of the American revolution, it will be done by 
law; it will be done by some other way, that is all. 

Senator Worcorr. Do you not know, Mr. Reed, that the use of 
the word “revolution” in the ordinary meaning carries the idea of 
force, arms, and conflict? , 

Mr. Resp. Well, as a matter of fact, unfortunately, all these pro- 
found social changes have been accompanied by force. There is not 
one that has not. 

Senator Wo.corr. Have you not used the word “revolution” to 
mean force? 

Mr, Ree. No: I did not put it in there. It has been associated with 
that word. 

Senator Woxcorr. Do you not think, as a matter of fairness to your- 
self, as well as to your auditors, that you ought to explain that you 
do not mean force when you use the word “revolution? ” 

Mr. Reep. I mean, of course, that the will of the people will be done, 
and if it can not be done by law it will be done by force. It never 
has been done peaceably, but I do not see why it should not. [I still 
do not see why it isnot. Asa matter of fact, if I am saying anything 
which is contrary to law, I am willing to answer for it. 

Senator Worcorr. I am speaking only of the matter of fair dealing 
with the American people and with yourself in the use of a word 
which carries with it the idea of armed force, whether or not, if you 
do not intend that idea, you ought not to make it plain in your 
addresses. 

Mr. Reep. I have talked a good deal since the espionage act, and 
have done a good deal of explaining. Tama terelneonary socialist. 
But, as a matter of fact, in order to make myself perfectly clear, I 
have done a good deal of explaining in my talks around the country. 

Senator Woxcorr, By “revolutionary socialism,” I suppose you 
mean the overthrow of the present—what you call capitalistic—sys- 
tem, by peaceable means? 

Mr. Reep. By peaceable means, by all means, if possible. 

Senator Woxcorr. Yes. : 

Mr. Reep. By peaceable means, and never before the mass of the 
people is ready for it. It is impossible. I mean—— 

Senator Woucorr. You have a perfect right to advocate that, so 
far as I can see. 
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Mr. Rexp. And I just want-to state that anybody who advocates 
the overthrow of the majority by the minority is nothing but a 
criminal, because it means an abortive lot of bloadshed without any 
object at all, killing for no purpose. It means Napoleon after the 
French Revolution and everything else. 

Mr. SUMTER Tn 1918 you spoke in a hall on East Fifth Strect. did 
you not? 

; Mr. Reep. When was this? 

Mr. Homes. June 20. In June, sometime. 

Mr. Rep. I probably did; yes. 

Mr. Humes. Did you not at that time make, and have you not 
since made, a statement that you were organizing the Bolshevik 
movement in America so systematically that you would not be sur- 

rised to see something doing before the year’s end, especially in 
New York City, Rochester, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Buffalo and Cleveland? 

Mr. Reep. No, sir; I never did. 

Mr, Humes. The Foreign League was already in existence? 

Mr. Rexp. No, sir. 

Mr. Humes. You never said that? 

Mr. Reep. No. TI can not imagine myself saying these things. 
Such things are impossible. 

Mr. Humes. You were selected by the Bolshevik government as 
their consul general in New York, were you not? 

Mr. Rep. By the soviet government. 

Mr. Homes. Yes. You were appointed by Trotzky, I believe? 

Mr. Rexp. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Are you at this time, and have you been since you 
returned to this country, an official representative of the Bolshevik 
government in the country? 

Mr. Reep. No. 

Mr. Humes. Are you in communication with the officers of the 
Bolshevik government ? 

Mr. Rev. Why, I see people that are going abroad sometimes, and 
I send notes by them. 

Mr. Homes. You keep in communication with them through vol- 
unteer couriers? 

Mr. Rexp. No; I have never heard a word, personally, from any of 
the soviet commissars in the time that I have been here, and I have 
never sent them a word. F 

Mr. Humes. Do you communicate with them through intermedi- 
aries? 

Mr. Rerp. No. You mean to say, am I trying to evade your ques- 
tin? No; I am not trying to evade your question. I have sent 
word to Reinstein several times and I have sent word to Vorovsky, 
who isin Sweden. I have never sent any other. That has been done 
through the State Department. . 

Mr. Humes. You have never understaken to represent the soviet 
government officially in this country ? : 

Mr. Reep. No; I never have. 

Mr. Humns. I think that is all. 

Senator Worncorr. You say you never have represented them? 


Mr. Rzep. No. 
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Senator Woxcorr. Are you aware of anyone representing that gov. 
ernment in this country? 

Mr. Reep. No; Iam not. Albert Williams has an authorization to 
open a soviet information bureau. 

Senator Woxcorr. Do you know who bears the expense of the con- 
ducting of that bureau ? 

Mr. Reep. It never has been opened. 

Senator Woxcort, It never has been opened ? 

Mr. Rexp. No money for it. 

Senator Worcorr. Do you know whether or not there are any rep- 
resentatives in this country who receive money for the purpose of 
explaining the soviet government to the people of this country? 

Mr. Reep. No, I do not; except Nuorteva says that he has received 
some money that was released by the State Department to him, part 
of which came from the soviet government. 

Senator Woxcorr. Are you confining the question to money that 
comes from Russia? Do you know of anybody who is receiving 
money in this country from any source—Russian, American, or what 
not—for the purpose of spreading information about the Soviet 
government ? 

Mr. Reep. Why, when I go to a meeting I usually charge them a 
fee, because I have got to live, and that is my only source of income. 

I wanted to open a bureau of information, and I went around to 
some people in New York from whom I thought I might get some 
money—and I think I may get some money yet—to do it. You know 
there are some wealthy women in New York who have nothing to do 
with their money except something like that. [Laughter.] For ex- 
ample, we publish pamphlets, you know. I will got to a fellow that I 
know, or one or two fellows, and borrow a thousand dollars and get 
a translation of a Russian pamphlet of a Russian decree, or some- 
thing of that sort, and publish it, and then we send it all over the 
United States through the mails and the express and sell it and get 
the money back from it, and what we get back we put into another 
pamphlet. But there are no funds back of this business here. There 
is no money in talking about Russia in this country. 

Mr. Humes. Except as you may be able to persuade some of the 
bourgeois ladies of New York to assist in the enterprise? 

Mr. Reep. Well, that does not go to me, anyway. . 

Mr. Humes. No; it does not go to you; but for the expense of it? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Senator Worcorr. Well, compensation for telling the truth about 
Russia ; I believe that is the phrase that describes your talk, is it not? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Senator Worcorr. That is derived solely and entirely from the fees 
that you get when you attend meetings—these various meetings; 18 
that correct? ; 

Mr. Rerp. Yes; or sometimes I write an article and get something 
for it. 4 ‘ 

Senator Worcorr. A meeting in Yonkers was just mentioned this 
last week. 

Mr. Humes. Last Sunday night. 

Senator Worcorr. Under whose auspices was that held? ¢ 

Mr. Reep. That was the local socialist party—an open meeting. 
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Senator Woxcorr. They paid you for coming over? 

Mr. Resp. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. Were you at the meeting here in Washington? 

Mr. Rep. No, I was not. I am considered too disreputable to 
attend these big meetings. They do not ask me. 

Senator Wotcorr. Why do they consider you disreputable? 

Mr. Reep. I have been indicted a couple of times. I was indicted 
quite a long time ago for saying some of the same things that Senator 
Johnson has since said in the Senate, so that they do not press the 
indictment. i 

Senator Woxcorr. Are the charges, the indictments, still pending? 

Mr. Reep. Yes; one is in New York. I would be very glad to be 
tried on that, by the way. I have told the district attorney so, but 
he does not seem to be anxious. 

Senator Wotcorr. I am going to ask the stenographer to read a 
question which I asked you awhile ago. 

(The stenographer read the question referred to, as follows :) 

Senator Worcorr. By “revolutionary socialism,” I suppose you mean the 
overthrow of the present—what you call capitalistic—system, by peaceable 
means? 

Senator Worcorr. Now, I want to insert in that question the word 
“legal,” so that it will read, “by peaceable and legal means.” 

Mr. Regp. I want to insert in my answer that law is made by 
people with power always. The Russian soviet government has got 
laws. It has got 41 volumes of law, some of which T have got here. 
A contract that is carried out there is carried out by law, and I want 
to say that really this does not go to the heart of the question, be- 
cause the law of one generation is not the law of another generation. 
The Connecticut blue laws which aré now on the statute books of that 
Seve and which forbid a man to kiss his wife on Sunday, are not 
in force. 

Senator Worcorr. Will you please explain to me? I do not know 
where your logic is leading you, but tell me how that comes in here? 

Mr. Reep. I want to say that I suppose what you are trying to— 

Senator Woxcorr. Your mental agility is, I confess, too much for 
me. Ido not know where you are going to. 

Mr. Resp, I do not mean, Senator Wolcott, to be too mentally agile. 
What I was trying to say is to say that I think when you put in that 
word “ legal ?—— 

Senator Woxcorr. I mean, by it, according to the forms of present. 
law. 

Mr. Revp. According to the forms of present law? Not necessarily 
the forms of present law, because laws are changed according to the 
temper of people. 

Senator Vorcorr. You see, you change the laws, under the form of 
the present law so understood. 

Mr. Resp. You change the forms of present law, too. 

Senator Woxcorr. Yes; any new law is a change, but that is legal. 

Mr. Ruep. All that I um trying to lay down is that the form of the 
laws and the form of the government correspond to the age and the 
temper of the people and contemporary conditions, just as govern- 
ment expresses the wit! of the mass of the people—at least democratic 
government ought to. 
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Mr. Humes. You believe that those laws must be enacted in the 
manner prescribed by the fundamental law? 

Mr. Reso. Which is the fundamental law? 

Mr. Humrs. The Constitution. 

Mr. Reep. I think the Constitution can be changed, too. 

Senator Wotcorr. For instance, our present law in this country is 
that a man’s property can not be taken away from him by anyhody 
except by the State, and then just compensation must be paid. . 

Mr. Reev. What about the distillers? 

Senator Woxcorr. Just 2 minute. There you are, flying off on 
something that I do not want to discuss at all. That is a different 
issue. You can ask the Supreme Court about that. The distilleries 
are there. Their property is not taken away from them. They have 
all still got their distilleries. Their license is taken away from them. 

Under the Constitution 2 man’s property can not be taken away 
from him except by the State, and then it must be upon due compensa- 
tion, Let ns imagine that the people of this country could take over 
all property of the individual. giving him no compensation for it, and 
they could do it, peaceably—that is to say, without violence. Do you 
think they should do it without first having changed the Constitution 
and determined the legal form of the guaranties with which private 
property should be safeguarded? 

Let mé put it this way: With that clause in the Constitution re- 
maining there, do you think that it would be at all proper for the 
people of this country to take over the property without tendering 
to the owners anything else? 

Mr. Rupp. It seems to me that that is a hypothetical question, but I 
will try to answer it. It seems to me that before the people of the 
United States would do any such ‘thing they would pass an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Senator Wotcorr. That is what they should do. 

Mr. Rewp. Abolish the Constitution. 

Senator Wotcorr. That is what they should do. Do you not 
think that is what they ought to do? 

Mr. Renp. Of course, what they ought 1o do—they ought to accom- 
plish a thing with the least change and with the least upsetting of 
order and with the least inconvenience to people. 1 think that if 
the great majority of the people of this country wanted to national- 
ize land and industry, or something of that sort, and the Constitution 
for some reason—the machinery of government—could not yield to 
it, they ought to do it anyway; but I think—of course, I am always: 
in favor of doing it by law when possible. It is only when it is 
impossible to do it that I am in favor of other methods. 

. Humes. Is there any change in the form of the Government 
of the United States that can not be accomplished by peaceful means 
by a majority of the people under the Constitution? ae 

Mr. Rexpv. I do not know. That is something that I am waiting 
to see. 

Mr. Humes. You do not know? 

Mr. Reep. I do not know. 

Mr. Homes. You know how the Constitution can be amended, do 

ou? 
= Mr. Resp. Yes. 
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Mz. Humes. Do you know of any amendment that could not be 
made to the Constitution in the manner provided for by its terms? 

Mr. Rexp. Well, of course, it is a great deal a matter of the ma- 
chinery—the machinery of government. 

Mr. Homes. Is it not a matter of votes and not a matter of ma- 
chinery ? 

Mr. Reep. Votes are a matter of the machinery of government. 
They are a part of the machinery of government. Of course, I am 
in favor of doing it; I have tried to tell you people that I do not know 
what is going to come up in the future. We have got a new world 
on our shoulders now, and certainly the fathers who drafted the 
Constitution could not foresee the industrial age, and we can not 
foresee what is going to follow this; we can not foresee the society 
which is to follow. The British Government seems to be foreseeing 
it a little, but we do not here. 

Senator Woxcorr. There is one fundamental idea that the found- 
ers of this Government had, and that is that when a man worked and. 
acquired property he should be protected in the possession of it, and 
that right is guaranteed in the Constitution. Now, the soviet gov- 
ernment runs directly counter to that fundamental idea. 

Mr. Rep. The only reason it does is to carry out that fundamental 
idea. 

Senator Woxcorr. It destroys that idea. It takes away private 
ownership. 

Mr. Reep. It takes away private ownership but not private use. 
What is the difference? The reason for private ownership is so that 
a man may use, without being deen, the results of his labor. 
That is what the soviet government stands for. 

Senator Woxcorr. The soviet government wants to substitute 
private use for private ownership? Is that all there is to it? Let 
aman use forever what he has got instead of owning it? 

Mr. Resp. What is the difference? I do not understand what is 
the advantage in his owning anything? 

Senator Woucorr. Because he always has it and can use it again. 

Mr. Reep. He can always have the use of it under the soviet gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Humes. Until he gets old. 

Mr, Reep, A workingman. You are talking about a workingman 
now. Until he grows old; yes. : 

Mr. Huates. Then he becomes a pensioner of the state? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. He is never allowed to accumulate anything for him- 
self. 

Mr. Renp. He can accumulate all he pleases during his lifetime. 

Mr. Humes. He can not accumulate a home. 

Mr. Resp, He is provided with a home. He can accumulate a home 
and build it just the way he pleases, under the soviet government. 

Mr. Humes. On the charity estate. 

Mr. Reep. Charity? I do not know whether it is charity or not. 
It is his government. Charity means that somebody else gives some- 
thing to you; but it is his government. 

T. Humes. He is on the charity of the state. When he becomes 
too old to work he has acquired no right to live on that land dur- 
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ing his declining years, has he? But as soon as he is physically un- 
able to work he must give up the land. 

Mr. Reep. Not exactly. 

Mr. Humes. As soon as he becomes unable to work, himself, he 
is taken off the land that he has lived on all his life and becomes a 
pensioner of the state, and his land is turned over to some one else; 
is not that correct? 

Mr. Reev. What is the idea of being taken off the land? What 
does an old man want to live on a lot of land for! He is not taken 
out of his house. He can pass his declining years in the same house 
which he has lived in. 

Mr. Humes. If his house happens to .be on the land he is working, 
he is taken off of it, is he not? 

Mr. Rerp. Yes, sir; that is provided for in the land decrees and 
regulations, that a man who lives and works in a house lives in the 
house to his death if he pleases. 

Mr. Humes. Can you show me that passage? 

Mr. Rren. I do not think that I have the land decrees here. 

Mr. Humes. T have. js 

Mr. Reep (continuing). But I have all of them at home. Have you 
the.volost land regulations? 

Mi. Heares. I do not know what you call them, but I have what 
purports to be a copy of the land regulations. 

Mr. Reep. How many of them are there? 

Senator Worcorr. You say that over there a man can not employ 
anybody to work for him ‘ 5 

Mr. Reep. Not on the farms. 

Senator Worcorr, The American farmer would like that. 

Mr. Reep. He is allowed as much land as he himself can work. and 
what the soviet government does is to try to enconrage the farmers 
to farm in communes; say, 30 farmers take 30 allotments of land and 
work it in common: and they are supplied with grain and with agri- 
cultural machinery and everything that is needed, including agri 
tural instruction. I have bere a little decree about the organiz 
of course. in running tractors. ' 

Senator Worcorr. Suppose that a man does not work along all right 
with the rest; what do they do, pnt him ont? 

Mr. Rerp. The Russian peasants have been working in communes 
on the Russian landed estates for some centuries, and they know how 
to manage themselves. If a man does not work in Soviet Russia. he 
ean not eat: that is all there is to that. If there is some reason why 
he can not work, he is peusioned; but if he will not work—— 

Senator Woxrcorr. That puts nie in mind of where we had a com- 
munistie system over here, at Jamestown, Two or three did all the 
work, and the rest of the bunch were loafers, and Capt. John Smith 
had to get a gun and go after them. 

Mr. Rerp. It may be true that the Americans are not educated 
encugh so that they will work when they are given an honorable 
chance. but the Russian people have been doing it for 10 centuries. 
When the landlord wanted his lands cultivated or his crops brought 
in, he gave the contract to the village, and he gave 50 per cent of the 
earnings to the commune which undertook the job. He made a con- 
tract with the commune, and the whole village moved out and divided 
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the stuff commonly. The reason for that is, T suppose, that the Rus- 
sian people have been used to communal life for centuries, and capi- 
talistic competition has not come between man and man the way it 
has here. 

Senator Worcorr. It was uot very elevating for them there. 

Mr. Reep, That was not what kept them down. 

Senator Woxcorr. At all events it did not bring them up. 

Mr. Reev. Tam not sure that it did not. They are pretty high. 

Senator Worcorr. The Russian peasant is said to be very illiterate. 

Mr. Reep. He may he very illiterate. 

Mr. Humes. First. we agree that no hired labor is allowed tor the 
purpose of cultivation of the land. We agree on that, do we not? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. I call your attention to the following paragraphs in 
this land decree [reading]: 

In the event of a temporary incspacity ot a member of a county community 
during the course of two years the coumiunity shail be bound tu render him 
assistance during this period of time by cultivating his land. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. In other words, the law compels the neighbors of the 
man who is physically incapacitated to cultivate his land. [Reading:] 

Agriculturists who in consequence of old age or sickness will haye lost the 
possibility of cultivating their land shall lose the right to use it, and they shall 
receive instead a pension from the State. 

Mr, Rerp. Yes. : 

Mr. Humes. Is there anything there that gives a man a right to use 
the house in which he lives, and yet deprives him of the right to use the 
land? 

Mr. Reep. Let me see what that is yon have. P 

Mr. Humes (handing paper to the witness). It is marked there. It 
starts at the bottom of that page and is marked with blue pencil. 

My. Reep (after examining pamphlet). Yes. I translated this de- 
cree, by the way. This is our own publication. 

Mr. Humes. Yes. Iam glad to know that it is official. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Reep. Oh, well, you have got here only—now, I want to point 
out, in the first place, this [reading]: 

For guidance during the realization of the great lagd veforms till their 
final resolution by the constituent assenibly syalk serke, the following peasant. 
nakaz (instruction), drawn up on the basis of 242 local peasant nakazes by the 
editor's office of the lzvestiju of the All-Russia Soviet of peasant delegates and 
published in No. 88 of said Izvestija (Petrograd, No, 88, Aug. 19, 1917). 

Mr. Humgs. Yes. . 

Mr. Reep. In other words, these instructions, the ones that you have 
been reading, were drawn up on the basis of 242 villages which filed. 
instructions, and this was drawn up by the soviet peasants’ head- 
quarters as the peasants desire. ni ee 

My. Humes. That shows, then, what elasticity there is in the 
official documents. 


Mr. Renp. Let me get along— ; : 
Mr. Huwns. Answer my question first, and then explain. That is 


the rule, as I read it, of the soviet government, is it not? 
Mr. Reep. Yes. 
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Mr. Howes. That where a man becomes sick for two years and is 
unable to work, his land must be worked. His neighbors have got to 
work it for him gratuitonsly ? 

Mr. Reev. Yes. He is not thrown out in the street. 

Mr. Hrotes. When he becomes too old or from sickness is unable 
to work his Jand, he is deprived of the right of use of the land and 
becomes a pensioner of the state? 

Mr. Renp. Yes. 

Mr. Hees. That is correct, is it? 

Mr. Rerp. That is correct. 

Mr. Homes. Then, as a matter of fact, all persons in old age or in 
sickness become clependents of the state. do they not? 

Mr. Reep. It is there stated. 

Mr. Humes. Yes; and they are not permited to acquire a homestead 
in which they can live in their declining years? 

Mr. Reep. If you had had here the other decrees, you know there 
are eight decrees on the land. One is the instructions for the volost 
Jand committee. Another is the regulations for the emissaries to 
the provinces; and so on. You will find that there is a general de- 
cree of commissars of social welfare which ranges from charitable 
institutions to commissars of agriculture, which settles this question 
of dwelling places of people who have reached tl-eir declining years 
and become pensioners of the state. 

Mr. Humes. Where do they live? 

Mr. Reep. They live in their homesteads where they have worked. 

“Mr. Humus. Do they have a title to the homestead? 

Mr. Reep. When they die, it passes into—you see, just let me ex- 
plain about the land. Land is very valuable in Russia. It is very 
valuable for raising crops. The people need lots of food. It is 
necessary to raise food; and a lot of people need work and a. lot of 
people need land. All the land is pooled in the general land fund. 
‘When a man becomes of age, which is about 16, he is encouraged to 
go into a commune with others. When he becomes incapacitated 
permanently for work he withdraws, and his land goes inte a general 
Jand pool. He occupies his homestead, and it is on the basis of the 
present honses that are now erected. 

Mr. Humes. Is this homestead on the land that he works? : 

Mr. Resp. Homesteads are in villages and not on the land, in 
Russia. The mir has disappeared. The peasant village is apiece of 
Jand. It is set apart from the farm land. It has been always. and 
is at the present time. 

Mr. Homes. Is private property recognized in the homesteads? 

Mr. Resp. While a man is alive he has a right to live in his house. 

Senator Woxcorr. Is not that subject to the decision of the com- 
missar, according to that regulation? 

Mr. Reep. In what subject to the decision of the commissar? 

Senator Woxcorr. Whether he shall live in the house? 

Mr, Reep. No; itis not. There is nothing about that at all here. 

Senator Worcorr. I thought there was a commissar there. Just 
read that again. 

Mr. Reep (reading) : 

Agriculturists who in consequence of oli) age or sickness will have lost the 
pos lity of cultivating their land shall lose the right to use it, and they shall 
receive instead a pension from the state, 
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Senator Woxcorr. You read something in addition to that, did 
you not? 

Mr. Reep (continuing reading) : 

In the event of a temporary incapacity of a member of a county community 
during the course of two years the community shall be bouud to render him 
assistance during this period of time by cultivating his land. 

Mr. Humes. Did you not read further there? 

My. Rex. No; I did not, here. 

Mr. Humes. I thought vou read another clause there besides the 
one that I read. 

Mr. Rzgv. No; I am telling you about this. When a man dies 
after living in his house all his life, which he is allowed to do, and 
also when is withdraws from the land itself, if his land is withdrawn 
from him, he has a right to designate the person who shall have the 
first preference to that land. He has a right also, on dying, to desig- 
nate the person who shall have the right to live in his house, as a 
matter of fact. He has a right to designate the man who shall have 
first preference, you see. 

Mr. Humzs. That is on the theory, then, that the population in 
these mirs, or whatever you call them by the new name, is always to 
continue the same, and that an increase in the population is not to 
make necessary a redistribution of this land, is it not? 

Mr. Reep. No; not at all. The land is redistributed all the time. 
The portions of the Jand probably vary, and when a man becomes 
incapacitated his land goes back for general distribution again into 
the land fund. 

Mr, Humes. If he can designate the successor in possession of that 
dJand, how can there be a redistribution or a reproportioning of the 
land? If there is a reproportioning, he is designating the man in 
possession, is he? 

Mr. Rzzp. What difference does it make whether he designates 
the man to oceupy the land or not? The land is allotted on the basis 
of the amount that a man can work. If he can not work, he can not 
be designated as the possessor of this land. 

Mr. Humes, But I am not answering a question as to why; I am 
asking you how it is physically possible to permit the possessor to 
designate his successor on that dene when the natural fluctuations in 
be will make necessary a reapportioning? 

. Reep. A reapportionment of the land he can not, of course, go 
against. For example, when the country becomes so congested as you 
indicate, that a lot of people will be forced, and the population of the 
villages is bigger than the land will support, there are several ex- 
pedients, For instance, emigration is provided for in the first decree, 

Mr. Humes. Emigration is required? 

Mr. Ree. It is not required. 

Mr. Humes. For instance, when there is not sufficient land for all 
the population, the state requires them to emigrate to some other 
locality ? 

Mr. Ree. If you will notice that decree, you will find that the 
right of emigration is accorded. The Russian people have always 
been travelers, and they want to emigrate. That is how Siberia 


was settled. 
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Mr. Humes. But it.deprives him of the right to select the location 
of his own home, because if there is not sufficient land there the 
state can say where he shall live? 

Mr. Reep. What is the difference? The Middle West is congested, 
and a lot of people are forced off the land into the cities. , 

Senator Woxcorr. Who is going to say who shall leave? 

Mr. Reep, The community. 

Senator Worcorr. Would not that be a fine state of affairs? 

Mr. Resp. Why? 

Senator Woxcorr. I live in Dover, Del., and suppose it got to be 
such a state of affairs. the population was such, that the community 
would come to me and say. “ Here, Wolcott, you will have to get out. 
It is up to you to move.” 

Mr. Reep. Well? 

Senator Woxcorr. Well, there would be trouble. They would have 
to carry me out. 

Mr. Hewes. Mr. Reed, suppose you lived in one of those villages, 
and you had a couple of sons—say they were twins—— 

Mr. Reep. Thank you, sir. 

Mr, Hewes. And they had reached the age of 16 years on a given 
date, what disposition would the state make of those sons? If you 
were physically able to work your own farm, and the time had come 
for them to have an allotment, and the land in that community had 
all been apportioned among the people who were living there, what 
would become of your sons? 

Mr. Reep. Well, suppose my sons wanted to stay there and work? 
Of course, the office of the all-Russian peasant soviets in Petrograd and 
the minister of agriculture keep a regular diagram of the population 
of the agricultural districts and the distribution of land. When the 
distribution or apportionment of land becomes so small that a man 
can not support himself on it in comfort, there are various different 
methods employed. For example, it is like our Middle West, where 
the land has all been taken up, and the people move further out. 
When the land all gets taken up in a certain village, the people move 
in Russia. 

There is another thing, and that is the fact that intensive cultiva- 
tion, which has never been known in Russ is being taught now, so 
the land is practically for the next 100 years inexhaustible, and there 
is no necessity for talking about the reapportionment or allotment 
except in a case where a man can not work his allotment. : 

Senator Overman. They are undertaking to build a permanent 
state? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Senator Overman. The answer would be this, would it not, that 
either your sons would have to leave their parents and go into some 
other locality, or else you and your whole family, if you wanted to 
live in the same community. in the same village. and continue a 
reasonable family relation with your children, would have to all 
leave that locality and go into some other locality in order that those 
boys of yonrs could get an allotment of land and earn a livelihood ; 
is not that the answer? 

Mr. Reep, That is trne in the United States at the present day. 
tees not get a job in my own home town. I had to go to New 

Vork. 
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Senator Woxcorr. It was a voluntary going on your part, however? 

Mr. Resp. There has been no compulsion in thé present emigration 
in Russia. 

Mr.'Houmes. Would it be possible to carry that scheme out without 
ultimately having compulsory emigration? 

Mr. Reep. I do not know about that. If there is a question of com- 
pulsion, I should think that the way it would probably work out 
would be this, that. instead of every peasant having to work 11 
hours a day cultivating his lot, they would reduce the hours of labor 
ona particular allotment, and that sort of thing, if it was in a socialist 
state. They are reducing the hours of industrial labor in England 
to six now. 

Senator Woncorr. Mr. Reed, do,you want to say anything further 
for this record? 

Mr. Resp. I just want to say that I think it is extremely impor- 
tant that the people who have been in Russia recently and are in 
favor of the Soviet government be called. I do not mean socialists, 
but people like Frank Keddie, and people like Raymond Robins, who 
have been in very close connection with it. 

Senator Worcovr, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Rzep, I should think Col. Thompson would be a very valuable 
witness. P 

Senator Wotcorr. Do you know where he is? 

Mr. Reev. I do not know where he is now. I think Maj. Allen 
Wardwell would be a peach. He is a Wall Street lawyer, the head 
of the Red Cross, and is a fair man. Maj. Thomas Thacher would 
bea good one. Then, Jerome B. Davis, one of the heads of the Y. M. 
©. A. in Russia, would be a very good witness, since he spent almost 
all of his time around the village districts. 

Mr. Humes. Will you furnish the committee with copies of trans- 
lations of all of these decrets that have been referred to,in order that 
we can complete the record? I want to make sure that we have all of 
these main regulations and all of these other decrets. I do not want 
to put them in piecemeal. 

Mr. Ruep. I think I can get you all of that. I am not quite sure 
whether I can get you all the decrets that I have seen. 

Mr. Humes. You can furnish us with all that you can. 

Mr. Reep. It is quite a long job and quite an expensive job. 

My. Humes. I want to know if you have translations of them. 

Mr. Reep. I have translations of some, but not all of them. I have 
a great many of them. ‘ 

Mr. Humes. If you have not extra copies that you can furnish us 
in the translation, if you will let us have the original, so that we can, 
translate them, we will return the original to you. ‘ 

Mr. Reep. All right, I think I can get you all that. I will have to 
go back to New York and gather it up in different places. 

Mr. Huns. Will you do that and send them to me? 

Mr. Resp. Yes. . 

Senator Worcorr. There is nothing further you want to say? 

Mr. Reep. No. : 

(Thereupon, at 5.55 o'clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned 
until Saturday, February 22, 1919, at 10.30 o’clock a.m.) 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1919. 


Unirep States Senave, 
ScscomMITTre or THE CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10,30 o’clock a. m., pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. in Room 226, Senate Office Building. Senator Lee S. Overman 
presiding. : 

Present: Senators Overman (chairman) and Wolcott. 

Senator Overman. The subcommittee will come to order. Call the 
first witness. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Mr. Humes. Where do yon reside? 

Mr. Witr1ams. New York City. 

Mr. Humes. Where were you born? 

Mr. Wrtu1ams. Greenwich, Ohio. 

Mr, Humes. What is your business? 

Mr. Witrrams. Lecturer and writer. 

Mr. Humes. Were you formerly in the ministry? 

Mr. Wituiams. I was; yes. 

Mr. Humes. An ordained minister? 

Mr. Wittiams. Yes. 

My. Humes. In what denomination? 

Mr. Witttams. Congregational. 

Senator Overman. You claim to be a minister, do you not? 

Mr. Wittrams. No. 

Senator Worcorr. Have you severed your connection with the 
ministry ? 

Mr. Wittrams. Yes. 

Senator Overman. How did you go about severing it; did you 
resign ? 

Mr. Witt1ams. No. Perhaps that is a premature statement. My 
name, I suppose, still appears upon the book, I left the active 
ministry about three years ago. . 

Senator Overman. How did you quit them? Did you write a let- 
ter saying you resigned, or did you just quit? 

Mr. Wirrrams. I just left the church. 

Senator Overman. Just left the ministry without any notification 
at all? 


Mr. Wixrsms. Yes. 
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Mr. Howes. You mean you left the ministry. You do not mean 
you left the church, I assume? Did you sever your connection with 
the church? 

Mr. Wrrriaus. No; I am still a member of the church, and I sup- 
pose still a member of the ministerial association. 

Mr. Humes. Have you traveled in Europe or been in Europe since 
the European war started in 1914? 

Mr. Witirams. I was in Paris at the opening of the great war in 
1914, 

Mr. Hewes. You were there when the war started, were you? 

Mr. WixrAms. Yes. 

Mr. Hees. How long did you stay there? 

Mr. Witntams. About three months. 

Mr. Humes. Did you go back to the United States then? 

Mr. Witttams. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. How long did you remain in the United States / 

Mr. Wiaiaus. Until May. 1917. 

* My. Hues, Where did vou go then? 

Mr. Wir1ams. Direct to Russia. 

Mr. Humes. By what ronte? 

Mr, Wintiams. From Stockholin into Petrograd. 

Mr. Humes. Did you go there on any mission, or just as a lecturer 
and writer? 

Mr. Witttams. I went there with credentials from the New York 
Evening Post. 

Mr. Humes. When did you arrive in Russia? 

My. Wirrtams. About June. 1915." 

Mr. Humes, How long did you remain in Russia? 

Mr. Wiirrams. Until July. 1918. 

Mr. Humes. July. 1918? 

Mr. Wiutiams. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. You were there approximately a year, then? 

Mr. Winuiams. About 14 months. 

Mr. Humes. If you arrived there on the 15th of June and left in 
July. that would be 13 months, would it not / 

My. Witriams. Yes. 

Senator Overman. You left in July, 1918? 

Mr. Wirtiams. 1918. ; 

Mr. Humes. Mr. Williams. will you just state to the committee 
the condition that yon fornd existing in Russia when you arrived 
there? 

Mr. Wituiams. I arrived during the Kerensky régime. That 
was the time of the calling of the first all-Russian congress of Soviets 
in Petrograd. I stayed in Petrograd about two or three months. 
getting a little acquainted with the language and the situation, and 
after that I made a journey to Moscow, and then down into the 
Ukraine. After that I went down the Volga; after that I went inte 
Finland; after that I went to the Russian front near Riga; then T made 
several trips to the villages; and after that came out over the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. ; 

Mr. Huars. During this trip was that traveling all done during the 
Kerensky régime? 
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Mr. Witttasts. No; the first of that trip T covered most of Russia 
dwring the Kerensky régime, and then covered some places over again 
during the Soviet régime. = 

Mr. Humes. Just tell us what you saw and what the situation 
was during the Kerensky régime, so as to distinguish between the 
things that you saw and observed during that régime and during the 
Bolsheviki régime. First confine yourself to the Kerensky régime. 

Mr, Wrersams. On leaving Petrograd for Moscow, first having 
spent the time in Petrograd, I saw the general increasing disorganiza- 
tion that was going on as the result of the yreat war and as the result, 
perhaps, of the change through the first revolution. When I made 
the trip out into the country I saw the disorganization still further 
going on. For example, I went out into what is called the Tamboj 
government, and I saw the peasants there taking over the land of 
their own free will. In some cases they were burning hay ricks, and 
sometimes manor houses, and the sky was very often reddened by 
these burnings. 

Mr. Hemes. Where is this Tambo} government? 

Mr. Wirirams. It is off near the Volga section. 

Mi. Homes. Near the Volga? 

Mr, Wittrams. Yes. Then I was in some factories, and I saw the 
effect of the workingmen taking over the factories, in a great many 
eases making very violent demands for higher and higher wages, 
im some cases putting out the managers and technicians and botching 
the machinery and spoiling a great deal of the goods, and then 
when I was at the front I saw the bad condition among the seldiery. 
I saw, for example. a great many soldiers barefooted, walking in 
the freezing mud. I saw a squad of soldiers, for example, falling 
upon a timp field and devouring it, because they had no other food; 
Tsaw horses that ad fallen dead for the lack of food. 

Mr. Hues. When was it that you were at the front? Was it 
early in your trip, or was it toward the close of the Kerensky régime? 

Mr. Wirtiams. I was at the Riga front about the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1917, just after the Germans had made their advance through 
Riga. 

ih Homes. Is the weather there such that it commences to freeze 

‘in September ? 

Mr, Witt1amws. Yes: it is probably like it is here now. 

Mr. Humes. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Writrams. And so I saw that general condition of disintegra- 
tion going on in Russia on all sides. ‘At the same time I saw in the 
soviet organizations that were springing up, those that had already 
sprung up and additional ones that were all the time being organized, 
adiscussion going on as to what the people wanted, and, first of all, 
I found in some of the : 

Senator Overman. Do you speak Russian? 

Mr. Wittrams. 1 do not boast of speaking very much of it, but I 
can get along ordinarily, and can read ordinary newspapers, because 
I spent most of my time with the soldiers in the army, the peasants 
in the villages, and the workmen in the factories. I am measurably 
equipped with a speaking knowledge of Russian, although I was not 


adept at it at that particular time. F os 
Senator Gea Did you have any difficulty understanding it? 
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Mr. Winirams. Certainly. Thave a great deal of difficulty in under- 
standing when anything 1s spoken at all rapidly, but an ordinary 
conversation I can pick up at the present time, anyhow. 5 

Senator Overman. Do the different provinces all have the same 
language, or different languages / 

Mr. Wriu1ams. I suppose that about 160,000,000 Russians under- 
stand the native Russian language, so ordinarily a man can pass 
through all sections with the one language. 

Senator Overman. Did you ever study the language? What lan- 
guage ts it really like, or is it similar to any other? 

Mr. Winans. I do not know. I am not much of a linguist. 1 
studied Hebrew for about a year, and perhaps having studied Hebrew 
a year the Russian was not so very difficult to me. One of the 
striking facts that you found was that in every soviet that one went 
to, of which there are probably tens of thousands in Russia, one could 
always ask for the American, and there was always some man there 
who had been in America. who came out from the soviet and was 
able to ialk in English. 

Senator Overman. You say the language is more lke the Hebrew/ 

Mr. Wiis. It is like Hebrew in this respect, it is very dif- 
ficult. 

Senator Overuan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Winriams. In these soviet organizations there were becoming 
stronger and stronger during the sumnier of 1917; there were certain 
very clear ideas that began to come out in the minds of people, cer- 
tain formulated demands, 

We have an individualistic idea in regard to the land, but in 
Russia there is a communistic idea; also there is a difference of feel- 
ing about the confiscation of land. It is remarkable that 19 out of 
20 of all the Russian people believe that the land never belonged 
rightfully to the great landlords, and so the ery had always been 
“The land is God’s and the people’s.” In these soviets this old land 
cvy became formulated in a very definite slogan, which was the first 
slogan of the soviets, * Land to the people.” 

Senator Overman. Do you agree with what has been stated here 
that the Russian people generally. 85 per cent of them, are ignorant 
like children, and do not know anything except what their rights are. 
or what they claim to be their rights? 

Mr. Witraus. I think that probably not more than 50 per cent of 
the Russian people can read and write, but I think that the Russian 
people have an extraordinary ability to think, and so I was very much 
impressed by the contact that 1 had in the villages with their natural 
soil wiscona. 

Senator Overman. J understand that only 85 per cent of them can 
‘read and write, and I just wanted to know whether you agreed with 
that statement. E 

Mr. Winiiavs. Many say 60 or 70 per cent, but since the revolution 
ocenrred there have been a great number of people who have learned 
to read and write, and I was very much impressed when I talked to 
the peasants—— , 

Senator Overman. They must be a remarkable people to Jearn n 
a year to read and write. 
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Mr. Wiuraitams. I think a great many of them have learned to read 
or write in the army. Of those Russians who can not read at the 
present time, I think it is not an exaggeration to say that, with the 
tens of thousands of newspapers that have been opened up, the 
average Russian has as many solid articles upon economics and poli- 
ties, sociology and business management read to him, even in the 
country areas, as the average American. I think that is not an ex- 
aggerated statement. But apart from their ability to read and write, 
Thappen to know, for example, a certain man who was a Bolshevik 
agitator in a little village along the Volga. I heard him speak to a 
group of peasants for five hours. He was a trusted man, because he 
was the son of a teacher, and he talked to these peasants, as I say, for 
five hours with terrific energy. He told me afterwards that he had 
made, as far as he could see, not a single convert. These old peasants 
were very judicious in their attitude. They took all of his words, and 
then they sat down for almost a month at their different meetings 
talking these things over. At the end of three months this man came 
back, and he found, as he told me, that probably a third of the 
peasants hac assimilated a great many of the views that he had given 
them, and they had rejected a great many of the views that he had 
given them. They had discarded the ideas that they regarded as be- 
ing nonapplicable to their position, and they had retained those that 
were applicable to them and which commended themselves to their 
judgment. : 

Iwas much struck by their ability to keep from being carried away 
by any large and wonderful tales that we came to them, as foreigners, 
to tell. For instance, as a guest in the house of Ivan Ivanoff, in 
Spasskoe, I remember boasting about some of the wonders of America. 
To these peasants, 60 miles back from the Volga, I told about our 
great skyscrapers towering up to the clouds; of our subways, with 
trains tearing through the night; of our great white ways, boiling 
with people. I tried to impress them with our wonderful steel mills, 
with a thousand triphammers stamping away day and night. They 
listened intensely. We thought we very much impressed them, but 
that night we heard Ivan saying to his wife, “Poor fellows. No won- 
der they are pale. Just to thmk of being brought up in a country 
like that.” 

In other words, in Russia, you have probably heard before this com- 
mittee, that the people are not entirely mesmerized and obsessed with 
American institutions. It is not entirely that they fear the things we 
call evil, but they also fear some of the things that we call good. They 
take a different attitude. They are not obsessed really by the idea of 
production. They have not the American idea of spending their 
energies in getting a living, but rather in living. So even if Russia 
does not build up industrially like America in a very short time, I do 
not think it is going to hurt the Russian people, because they are not 
inclined to put the same valuations upon certain aspects of life that 
we put upon certain aspects of life. 

They regard our life here, for example, where we have slums and 
palaces, where we have the extremely poor and the extremely rich, 
and where we have a bitter class war, with a hatred existing between 
the possessors and the nonpossessors, as most undesirable. They do 
not like it at all. I was talking, for example, with a man who happens 
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to be a social revolutionist. I asked him why were they not content 
to stop with their first revolution and be satisfied with making a coun- 
try like democratic America or democratic France or like England. 
He said this, “I have lived in England. J know that they have an 
East End in London and I know they have a West End. and I know 
that you in America have an East Side in New York and J know that 
you have a Fifth Avenue.” Then he said, * We did not go to our 
death in the mines and dungeons and out into the waste places of 
Siberia in order to make here in Russia a civilization which is going 
to have an East Side and a Fifth Avenue.” In other words, there is 
a natural reaction against what they think are the injustices and the 
extremities of poverty and wealth which they have in every one of the. 
western countries. For this reason they were not willing to inake a 
revolution and stop it just where we stop all our revolutions—on a 
political basis. They wanted to go through and make it into a social 
revolution, 

Mr. Humes. Toward the close of the Kerensky revolution there 
developed really a state of anarchy, did there not! 

Mr. Witnrams. .As I said, it was because of this state of anarchy that 
the Bolshevik revolution found it possible to take over the government. 

The soldiers were throwing down their guns and marching away 
from the trenches. Y. M. C, A. men have told me that they did that 
where they never even heard the word Bolsheviki. It was the opera- 
tion of natural forces that were driving them. 

Senator Overman. What is the definition of the word “ Bolshe- 
viki” 

Mr. Witnrass, I asked a Russian what his definition of the word 
» Bolsheviki” was, and he said, “ It is the shortest cut to socialism.” 

May I just return to this other view? 

Senator Overman. Yes. Pardon me for interrupting you. I just 
wanted to know, for my own satisfaction, what the Russian definition 
of that word was. 

Mr. Witxrass. Will you picture the Russian soldiers in those can- 
ditions that everybody admits they were in, and then imagine the 
representative of the Kerensky government going to one of these 
soldiers and saying, “ Glorious Russian soldier, now for the glory of 
great Russia we will fight until we take Constantinople.” And they 
said, “We do not want Constantinople. We want peace.” And then 
those Russian soldiers began to think “This Russian government of 
Kerensky is an imperialistic government. Yt wants to take other 
people’s land. We do not want other people to take. our land, nor 
are we willing to fight in order to take other people’s land.” They 
would say, “our government seems to be just as imperialistic as Ger- 
many itself.” Then there began to come into the minds of some of 
the soldiers the idea that the allies themselves had. imperialistic de- 
signs of taking land and other spoils, as the result of the war, 

The same way with the workman. He was seized with this desire. 
The Kerensky government would not give him what he wanted, which 
was some control over the factories. . 

Now, I want you to go back into the psychology of the Russian 
worker’s mind, if possible, and remember that he whs told that he 
was a free man. “A free man,” he reasoned “has some control over 
his life. My life I spend, for the largest part, in the factories. 
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Therefore, I think I ought to have some control over the factories.” 
Therefore, when the Kerensky government gave him no control over 
the factories, he, in a very anarchistic way, seized the factories, in 
many cases, and the result was the destruction of machinery and 
materials, such as has been told about in those cases. It was the same 
way with the land. The peasants were taking it over, willy nilly, 
as they pleased, and the result was confusion, and an added disloca- 
tion of industry and political life. 

In answer to these demands, of land for the peasants, peace for the 
people, and factories for the workers, the Kerensky government, with 
its young and inexperienced ministers, could do nothing at all but 
say, “ Wait until the end of the war,” and then after that they said 
“Wait until the Constituent Assembly;” and month after month 
passed by, and month by month grew the unrest and the anger of the 
people, and the people said, “If this weak thing that calls itself a 
government can do nothing at all, we ourselves are going to do some- 
thing.” We saw this great upheaval of the people clesiring to possess 
themselves of peace and land and factories; what in reality they were 
doing was bringing Russia to the verge’of chaos and anarchy and 
ruin. I do not think that is an exaggerated picture. What did the 
Kerensky government do? It sent to them the best people it had, the 
“ grandfather ” and the “ grandmother ” of the people, Tschaikowsky 
and Breshkovsky, a great and noble spirit. But the government had 
lost all control over the people and the people’s organizations. As 
Tschaikowsky said, the people had swept way on past him in this 
great, elemental movement. Then there were two great leaders of the 
Mensheviki, Tseretelli and Tscheidze. 

Tseretelli had just come from his long years’ imprisonment in 
Siberia. He had been the leader of the labor party in the Duma. 
Both of them had been trusted by the people. They were very elo- 
quent men. They were asked to unloose their eloquence upon the 
masses, and put a stop to what the Kerensky government said was 
the insane demands of the masses. They might just as well have un- 
lossed their eloquence ata volcano. ‘Then the Kerensky government 
issued orders and resolutions. They might as well have issued their 
orders and resolutions to an earthquake. When the government sent 
out detachments to put down uprisings these detachments used to go 
over to the side of the people. And here, in that condition of disin- 
tegration and dislocation of industry, you had the Kerensky govern- 
ment, with the ministers falling in and out of office, and the allies 
trying to keep it alive by hyperdermic injections of threats and 
promises; but it availed nothing. The Kerensky government in a 
situation which demanded the strength of a giant was as weak and 
helpless as a babe. 

Senator Overaran. Did you know Kerensky? 

Mr. Wiir1ams. No; I did not know Kerensky very well. I just 
met him incidentally. I had no chance to get acquainted with him. 

That was the condition, Senator, that prevailed in September and 
in October of 1917. 

I do not pretend to have anything but a viewpoint—a partisan 
viewpoint, if you please—of the masses of the people with whom I 
spent my time, just as I believe that. the viewpoint that has been 
generally expressed in this committee is a partisan viewpoint of the 
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people who have lived with those who have lost out in the revolution, 
because the revolution is a very unfortunate affair for some people, aa 
it is fortunate for others. There are winners and losers—just like 
in everything elxe—and the losers suffer a great deal. Iam not so de- 
void of all imagination as not to think of the sufferings of the people 
who have lived in the roof garden of life and have suddenly had to 
step out and go to work; and of the sufferings also of people who 
have been forcibly dispossessed of their property. I know somethin, 

of the conditions of those people, and I know something of their 
suffering and dismay. This has been reflected in America by almost 
every person that has been allowed to speak, because these people 
have lived with that class—the losers—who are full of anger and re- 
sentment, embitterment and rancor. 

But, on the other hand, you must know that as there are people 
who lose out in a revolution there are others who win; and the vast 
masses of the people are winners in this revolution, and they are just 
as happy as the others are sad, and they hail the revolution just as 
gloriously and joyfully as the others condemn it. 

I am presenting the partisan viewpoint of the masses of the people 
toward the revolution and the soviet and the present leaders. 

Senator Overman. So you say these men are, speaking from a par- 
tisan standpoint, against the Bolsheviki, as you are, speaking from a 
partisan standpoint, for them; is that the idea? 

Mr. Witurams. I think that is a fair statement of the fact. It is 
simply because I know that every situation has two aspects, and be- 
cause one side has presented its side and has had every opportunity 
to present fully its side in the newspapers, on the public forum, in 
committees, etc., that, I have not felt called upon to present that side 
of the situation. I have felt called upon, out of my own feelings 
toward the great masses of the people, to try to articulate their view- 
point and their attitude toward the revolution. 

Senator Worcorr. You would not place—I must call her the 
“grandmother” of the revolution because I do not remember the 
name—in the group of partisans against the Bolsheviki, against the 
soviet that you spoke of, would you? 

Mr. Wurtrams. T would prefer not to dwell upon her psychology 
and her mind, because I have every reverence, as everybady has, for 
her past. I know this, that Madam Breshkovsky Joved the peasants 
and loved Kerensky. Kerensky was the idol of her heart. The 
soviets came and took the peasants away from her, and then went out 
and took the government away from Kerensky: and I know that as 
a human being she can not help being prejudiced by that situation. 

Senator Worcorr. She undoubtedly speaks as a person who has 
intense sympathy with the Russian people. That is an element in 
her psychological make-up. 

Mr. Wiittams. Yes; it is. 

Senator Worcorr. She does not speak from the viewpoint of one 
who has lived in ease and comfort, surrounded with luxuries? 

Mr, Wrerraus. No; but this is a very striking point. In the 
soviet government—I refuse to say that there is a Bolshevist gov- 
ernment in Russia; there is a soviet government, which is compose 
of severa] political parties, and the latest news that we have is that 
the present soviet government has not only been joined by Maxim 
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Gorky, the great leader, but also by Martoff, the Menshevik leader, 
and by men like Tchernoff, the great leader of the social vevolu- 
tionists, who have gone over to the soviet government and are work- 
ing in cooperation with Lenine. In the soviet government you will 
find in every soviet that four out of five of the members of the soviet 
are young men, 35 or 40 years of age, perhaps 9 out of 10 of them. 
They are all enthusiasts for this new order of scciety which they are 
trying to create, while it happens that most of the opponents of the 
soviets are very old revolutionists ; some of them over 70 years of age. 
These old revolutionary leaders, who are the heroes of American life 
and who have done great work in the past, are, after all, the leaders 
of the past, while the leaders of the present are the younger and more 
vital forces. I think it is true to state that in the soviets four out of 
five of the members are under 35 or 40 years of age. and that they are 
the leaders of the tutvre. 

Now, if T may. let me return to the situation in 1917, with these 
peasants seizing the estates and the workers seizing the factories and 
the soldiers deserting from the trenches. In this situation there 
was a group of people that seemed to understand what was going 
ou in Russia, a group of people who had a set of brains; a group of 
people who understood that for a spontaneous, elemental, deep- 
running, radical movement only a deep-running, radical program 
would suffice; a group of people who had the confidence of the 
masses, and therefore knew how to take these elemental energies and 
direct them to some constructive purpose; a group of people who 
understood the people, and therefore to whom the people would 
listen. And now, in this case, I refer not to the Soviet but to the 
party of the Bolsheviks. It is not fair to say that they understood 
the people or that they had the confidence of the people, because they 
were the people. The Bolshevik party was made up primarily of 
members of the working classes. It did not have as many educated 
or members of the intelligentsia as the Menshevik party or the So- 
cialist-revolutionary party. It was primarily the party of the 
working class, and naturally the working people understood what 
the working people wanted. The Bolsheviks spoke the people's lan- 
guages. they thought the people’s thoughts, and could articulate the 
people’s ideas. 

It happens that the Bolshevik party has among them some of the 
intelligentsia. We know of such characters here as Lenine and 
Trotzky, and there are others like Lunacharsky, Kollontay. Tehitche- 
rin, ete, 

There was this group of the intelligentsia in this party. They 
spoke a great many languages, some of them having written any- 
where from 3 to 20 volumes on various subjects. They adjudged the 
situation and adjusted themselves to it. These people had a very 
sublime faith in the great natural impulses and movement of the 
people. I think that ts a fundamental distinction between the man 
who is a democrat and the man who is not a democrat. The true 
democrat is one who trusts in the hearts of the people: that even 
though at times they are very crass and crude, in general their im- 
pulses are directed toward the right goal. I think the Bolshevik 
intelligentsia in particular had a sublime faith in the people. They 
believed literally that “the emancipation of the vast masses of work- 
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ers should come from the workers themselves” and not from some 
scheme that the intelligentsia, getting together, would rig up out of 
their minds and superimpose upon the people. I remember a group 
of' workmen from a factory came to Lenine and asked him how to 
run the factory. He held up his hands and said, “ How do I know 
how to run it? I do not know how to run it. You go and try, and 
come back and tell me what you did, and then I will try to learn 
from your blunders and mistakes, and,” he added humorously, * will 
write a book about it.” 

And then I think that the Bolshevik intelligentsia had a very dis- 
tinct love for the people. That may be very emotional and senti- 
mental, but there are people who do take a joy in mixing with the 
multitudes who may be ignorant and sometimes crass, sometimes un- 
couth, and yet they feel that in them are the real values which come 
up out of the soil. I met one of these Bolsheviks at Voladarski, who 
was working about 18 hours a day, and he told me, “I have had 
more joy working with the people in the last eight months than 40 
amen ought to have in all their lives.” 

This Bolshevik intelligentsia was different from the other intelli- 
gentsia in this: The others said, “ Yes; let the people rule, but let 
them rule through us.” The Bolshevik intelligentsia said, “ Let the 
people rule themselves.” The other intelligentsia said, “ We know 
what is good for the people, and therefore we will give it to them.” 
The Bolshevik intelligentsia said, “ Let the people find out what they 
want themselves, and we will try to aid them in gaining their de- 


S. 
Then the Bolsheviks said, “This Kerensky government has no 
foree: it has no authority; nobody respects it. The cabinet is a 
weakling. In the meantime, workmen and peasants, look at the 
‘ganization that you yourselves have built out of your own conscious- 
. and that is a living thing.” They pointed to the soviet. 
w, it is a remarkable phenomenon in human history that three 
after the fall of the first revolution there sprang up in every 
town. in every village, in every city this new organization called the 
soviet. 

Senator Woxcorr, What do you mean by “the fall of the first 
revolution ”? 

Mr, Wirx1ams. I mean the fall of the Czar in the first revolution 
in March, 1917. Afterwards enme the springing up of these soviets 
all over the land. I was talking with a commander, who said that 
his ship was in Italian waters, and that two days after the first revo- 
lution his crew organized itself into a soviet which was an exact 
replica of the soviet that was organized in Petrograd, and they had 
had no intercommunication and knew little or nothing about. the 
soviets in 1905. It isa phenomenon that, being that far apart, there 
should spring into being this new government apparatus. 

The Czar was dethroned, and the revolution was made, as all revo- 
lutions are made, by the hungry masses. From the Viborg section 
they came out on the streets of Petrograd, They came on despite the 
Cossack patrols on the Vensky and despite the machine guns of the 
police. Miliukov, seeing the great throng bearing the red flag, said, 
“There goes the Russian revolution, and it will be crushed in 15 
minntes.” But the workmen came on, until their bodies littered the 
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streets of Petrograd. But still they came on, singing and pleading 
with soldiers and Cossacks until they came over to the people's side 
and made the revolution, When it was made, then appeared upon: 
the scene other personalities—lawyers, politicians, etc. They sai 
“Noble workingmen, you go back to the factories; brave soldiers, 
you go back to the trenches; and glorious peasants, you go back to 
the land. We are willing to take upon our shoulders the responsi- 
bility of making this great government, which is a very diflicult task.” 
The Russian people are very tractable and obedient and patient, and 
they went back. But they are also a very intelligent people, and 
before they went back they organized themselves into these little 
groups. Every munition factory sent men they trusted, 1 fronx 
every 500 of their members; every glassworks, every brickyard, 
every shop or mill of any kind did likewise; every teachers’ organi- 
zation was asked to send a teacher, and every engineers’ organiza- 
tion to send an engineer, and then they called themselves a soviet- 
Thus in every soviet there are people who know about the different 
trades; miners who know about mining and teachers who know 
about teaching and engineers who know about engineering. They. 
are the best men in their respective trades. They are elected accord- 
ing to groups and occupations, while in all our congressional and ad- 
ministrative bodies they are elected according to geographical dis- 
tricts. 

Senator Overman. Do they have one central place where these dele- 
gates go? 

Mr. Witniaus. Every town has its soviet building. 

Senator Overman. I understand; but do you have any central place 
where these people in the towns and villages send delegates? 

Mr. Writ1ams. Well, Senator, it is this way: In Vladivostok, in 
Irkutsk, and in Kiev, according to the size of the district, the district 
or the city soviet selects a delegate, and he is sent to Moscow, and they 
have every three months in Moscow an all-Russian congress of sovi- 
ets, in which there are 1,200 to 1,500 delegates. The last congress 1 
attended there were about 1,400 delegates, of whom, roughly speak- 
ing, 800 were of the two sections of Bolsheviks. about 300 left social 
revolutionists, about 150 Mensheviks, and there were about 100 of 
some other parties and about 19 anarchists. These delegates were 
regularly elected and sent to this all-Russian congress of soviets., 
That congress meets every three months and passes upon all the de- 
crees and orders and all the general laws that have been made hy what. 
is called the executive committee. The executive committee is a body 
that is elected by the soviet congress. It is like our Congress. This 
central executive committee remains after the all-Russian congress: 
dissolves. The great all-Russian congress keeps in session only 10 
days or two weeks, and on dissolving leaves behind this executive 
committee of 250 members. Then the cabinet or council of people's. 
commissars is responsible to this executive committee, which at any” 
time can appoint and dismiss any of the members of the council of 
people’s commissars. Now, that is roughly a sketch of the soviet 
form of government. 

Senator Wotcorr. Then these people who actually administer the 
powers of government are the commissars ? 

Mr. Witxiams. Yes. 
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Senator Woucorr. They are not elected by the people? 

Mr. Wurisus. They are not elected directly by the people. 

Senator Woxcorr. They are elected by the central executive com. 
mittee? 

Mr. Wittiams. Yes. 

Senator Woxrcorr. Which in turn is elected by the all-Russian con- 
gres~ of soviets / 

Mr. Witttaus. Yes. 

Senator Wotcorr. Which in turn is made up of delegates selected 
by the local soviets? 

Mr. Witrisars. Yes. 

Senator Worcorr. Which, in turn, are elected by the people! 

Mr. Winrrams. Yes. 

Senator Worcorr. So that the rulers of RusSia ‘are four times re- 
ioved from the people? 

Mr. Witurams. I think that is a fair statement. Senator: and T 
think that is one of the crucial objections to the soviet system. as 
compared to such a systent as, perhaps, we have in .Amerten. 

Senator Woxcorr. Under that system the rulers of the country 
are nore removed from the body of the people than the rulers of this 
country are from the body of the people? 

Mr. Wirx1ams. So far as the electioneering system is concerned. 
yes. You must remember that the All-Russian congress of soviets 
meets every three months and reflects any changes in the masses of 
the people, and therefore it is possible to withdraw any member at 
any time. For example, here is an instance 

Senator Woxncorr. But wait just a minute. 

Mr. Wituiams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Woxcorr. The executive council clects these commissars— 
that is, the rulers; and how often is the executive committee elected? 

Mr. Wiruiams. Every time the All-Russian congress of soviets 
meets it has a right to draw out any of the commissars; so that it is 
enly three months. When it meets every three months it passes on 
all the laws and ail the decrees and matters that have been issued by 
the central executive committee and by the council of people’s com- 
missars; so that at any time it can withdraw any member. A 
new executive committee is left behind every three months. 

Senator Woxcory. Yes: the All-Russian congress of soviets meets 
every three months; but how often are the members of the executive 
committee of the All-Russian congress of soviets elected? 

Mr. Winntams. They are elected every three months. I think. 
Senator, your statement about the remoteness of these indirect 
unandates from the people is a fair statement of the situation. and IJ 
think it is a valid criticism on 2 soviet order of government; and that 
is the only reason that. so far as I am a partisan or making a plea, 
I would like to see the Russians try out this new kind of state appa- 
vatus. and try to perfect it as they can. Perhaps they can work out a 
organization there that may be better than our organization. Per- 
haps not. Perhaps it can not be worked out better than our organiza- 
tion. But it is certainly valuable from a laboratory point of view to 
try out a new order of government which may be more reflective of 
the wishes of the people and which may be more consistent with the 
new industrial and economic situation. © I think it would, Senator. I 
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do not know. But that is the plea I make for letting Russia alone, 
to see a test made of a social order different from anything we have 
elsewhere in the world. 

Now, to return, if T may, to those soviets which were growing up 
in the sunmer of 1918. They were growing up on every side. The 
people were learning to speak in them. As Mr. Root has said, “ Rus- 
sia became a nation of 100,000,000 orators,” and the floodgates of 
speech burst around these forums of the people. They learned also 
at that time to get together and to work together. There were very 
many tremendous blunders; but out of it all this—a soviet system— 
was growing up. The local soviets were being slowly linked up 
together into a vast network spread over the country. .\nd when the 
Kerensky organization displayed its utter weakness, the only part 
that the Bolshevik played in this matter was to come to the masses 
of the people and say. * Here is an organization that has been built 
out of your own brains, out of your own hearts.” They pointed to the 
soviet. They said, “It has power, it has authority, it has organiz- 
ing ability, and if you want a government that will give you land and 
peace. and “—— 

Senator Worcorr. Bread. 

Mr. Wiuiams. “ And factories—there it is. It is just a matter 
of taking it over.” In other words, it is true that inside of that old 
government machine there had grown up an entirely new structure 
which had the indorsement of the people, which the old govern- 
mental machine did not have. And, so, when the so-called Bolshevik 
revolution occurred, it was very simple. The Bolshevik announced 
openly in advance that the soviets were going to assume the powers 
of government; that they were, in fact, the real government of Rus- 
sia, because there was no other power in that country. They pub- 
licly announced the date practically on which they were going to 
take over the government in Petrograd. It was as simple as that. 
They went down to the Marensky Palace, where the members of the 
body calling itself the government of Russia assembled, and they 
told these people that they must go home, because they did not rep- 
resent the Russian people. They went to the provisional government, 
which was in the Winter Palace. They surrounded it and shot one 
shell into the Winter Palace, and then began shooting blank cartridges. 
That is the only force they used against the Kerensky government. 
I think it is fair to say that any government or institution shows its 
right to live and its claim to life by the number of people who will 
come to its rescue. We know this, that. if the Government of the 
United States was in danger, uncounted millions, a vast majority of 
the people, would rally to its rescue, because it has, as a whole, the 
masses that have that attitude toward it. But in Russia, when the 
Kerensky government was in danger, the only people who rallied to 
it were the Women’s Battalion, a few junkers, and a few detached 
Cossack organizations over the country. The so-called Bolshevik rev- 
alution was accomplished in Petrograd without the killing of more 
than 15 or 18 people, and those were mostly Bolshevik themselves, 
who, standing on the outside of the Winter Palace, were shot by the 
junkers from the inside. The junkers lost one man, and J believe one 
of the women of the Women’s Battalion fainted. 

Senator Ovprman. What do you mean by “ junkers ”? 
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Mr. Witurams. “ Junker” is a word taken from the German, and 
means the landowner class, the young officers who are the mainstay of 
the Prussian military machine. So they apply the word to young 
military officers of Russia who are in training in the schools largely. 

Well, may I state here, may I interject here, seeing that you are 
giving me such a patient hearing, that it was about that time, while 
it was very quiet in Petrograd, that the report went out that 200 
women in the Women’s Battalion had been assaulted. It was said 
that the Bolsheviki had assaulted those women. In the Daily News, 
which was an English paper. it was asserted over and over again that 
Gen. Knox, of the British Mission, had gone to Smolny to protest 
against the assaulting of these 200 women of the battalion, yet when 
we were detailed by the Duma we went to one of the hitterest anti- . 
soviet person, Madame Tykova, the wife of Harold Wilhams, and 
she insisted that the Duma had examined the whole matter. The 
fact was that these women had been treated with courtesy, and while 
they had been told to disband and go home no affront had been 
offered them. I only say that because everywhere in Petrograd the 
rumor had been to the effect that the Women’s Battalion had been 
assaulted. Therefore when men come to you here from Petrograd 
and say that some one said this or that, some one reported to him 
such and such facts, he is repeating those same rumors, those same 
old tales which we were fed on over and over again, and which in 
nine cases out of ten we found were untrue. Senators, if [ believed 
one-half of the things that have been said by those who are against 
this workers’ and peasants’ government in Russia, if I credited one- 
half of the brutalities, I would heartily agree that the whole bunch 
of the Bolsheviks should be hanged. Of course, I know that there 
were cruelties, brutalities, and horrors, so that I want to_use any 
influence I have against any brutal class war. But, as Ransome 
has said, if “these men in the soviet fail, they will fail with clean 
hearts, trying to do the best they could under the terrible circum- 
stances under which they were placed.” ‘That November revolution 
occurred in Petrograd without practically the killing of a single 
being. At Moscow the taking over of the government by the Soviet 
was accomplished by the killing of probably in the neighborhood. I 
should say, of 1,000 people. Some people put it at 2,000. I know that 
600 Bolsheviks were killed. In Irkutsk, in Siberia, there was con- 
siderable fighting and killing. The city is badly shot up, as were 
other places throughout the country. But on the whole the assump- 
tion of authority over this vast country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the White Sea to the Ukraine, I think, was accom- 
plished without the killing of more than 1 in 5,000, I should say, of 
the population. And may I add this, that up until June, 1918, when 
the soviet power had absolute control from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the White Sea to the Ukraine, when there was no rival authority 
that could challenge the soviet, if you take all of the most exagl erated 
estimates as to killings, the people lost in the street fighting of Irkutsk 
and in Kiev, the peasant outbreaks in the villages and the provinces, 
the number who were killed, if you add that all up and divide it, nat 
into the 8,000,000 of the American Revolution or the 23,000,000 of 
the French Revolution but the 180,000,000 of the Russian Revolution, 
you will behold a revolution which was big and tremendous; you 
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might not agree with it, you probably do not, but it was a revolution 
that was on fundamentally great principles, and it was accomplished 
without the killmg of more than 1, I think, out of 1,000 population, 
even by the most exaggerated estimates that are given by the op- 
ponents of the soviet government. And remember in June, 1918—— 

Senator Overman. How many do you think the total number 
killed ? 

Mr. Wintrams. You know it is said that there are three kinds of 
lies—lies, damned lies, and statistics—and I do not dave proffer any 
exact statistics upon the number that have been killed. 

Senator Overman. You can give your own judgment about it. 

Mr. Witrams. My own judgment is—I made a very careful 
analysis at different times up to June, 1918, which was until the 
allied intervention—that at the outside there were killed in March 
in Russia, from March, 1917, to June, 1918, between 40,000 and 50,000 
ot the population in the revolution, and that occurred in all the 
open fighting as well as some of the cruel stuff that went on behind 
doors. In other words, I would be willing to argue with any op- 
ponent on the other side that up until June, 1918, after 14 months of 
the revolution and the establishment of the firm order of the soviet 
republic, there was not killed more than 1 in 1,000 of the population 
of Russia. 

You know that Mr. Francis boasted that in Vologda, a city of 60,000 
population, the whole transfer was made without the killing of a 
single man. 

Senator Woxcorr. Did you ever meet the woman who was the 
commander of the women’s Battalion of Death ? 

Mr. Wirrams. No; I did not. 

Senator Woxcorr. Did you know anything ahout her? 

Mr. Witurams. Only very vaguely. I have read very little about 
her. I know one reporter who has been mentioned in this room, 
Bessie Beatty, who lived with the women’s battalion for a short time 
and knew them very intimately. 

Senator Woxrcorr. I have a book, the title of which is “ Yashka,” 
written by Maria Botchkareva. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. I have read some extracts from the book. 

Senator Woxcorr. I have not read all the book, but my eye was 
arrested by this statement, which she makes as throwing some light 
on the conditions in Petrograd with respect to the slaying of people. 
She arrived in Petrograd January 18,1918. She said this of condi- 
tions when she arrived [reading]: 

Red terror was rampant in the city. The river was full of corpses of slain 
and lynched officer Those who were alive were ii an awful condition, in fear 
of showing themselves in public because of the mob spirit, and therefore on 
the verge of death from starvation. Even more harrowing was the situation 
in the country. It was falling into the hands of the enemy so rapidly that some 
kind of immediate action was imperative. 

Now, that statement of hers does not seem to harmonize with what 
you saw there. 

Mr. Writrass. Absolutely it does not, Senator; and may I only 
add in reference to that this statement here; which I can make very 
categorically. I think that book was written by some press agent 
and not by herself, and was played up to catch the average American. 

Senator Woicorr. Why do you say you think that? 
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Mr. Wit1ams. She can not write English. I think she is an 
illiterate woman. 

Senator Woxcorr. She could write Russian? 

Mr, Wirriams. I am not sure, Of course, she could make those 
statements. In opposition to those statements about the horrors in 
Petrograd and Moscow in January, February, March, and April, 
1918, there are at least 10 available witnesses who would come here, 
First of all there were the three women correspondents who were 
there at this time. Every one of them will tell you that i¢ was us 
safe to walk the streets of Moscow or Petrograd as it was to walk the 
streets of Chicago or New York, if, in the wisdom of the committee, 
you decide to ask men like Maj. Thacher. or Col. Robins, or Yarros, 
or Humphries of the Y. M. C. .A.. or any of the men connected with 
the Friends’ Mission, they will make the statement that I am now 
making—that they saw nothing of these things that this woman 
says in this book that she saw. i 

Furthermore, while the subject of violence is up, may I make this 
statement in reference to the attitude of the workers and peasants? 
It is said that Buckley said of Edmund Burke, that Burke had so 
much sympathy for the sufferings—he was referring to the French 
Revolution when Burke took a stand against the French Revolu- 
tion—he said that Burke had so much sympathy for the sufferings 
of the present that he had forgotten the sufferings by which they had 
been evoked. So I would like to have you get into the background 
of your minds a picture of what the peasants of Russia had to en- 
dure. I would like to take you into Ukraine. As I went there ina 
zemstvo wagon we came to a little village in the valley, and there 
about the zemstvo wagon 3800 women, 40 old men and boys crowded 
aronad, and I asked them how many had heard of George Washing- 
ton. There was 1. I asked how many had heard of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and there were 5. Two, perhaps, had heard of Kerensky, about 
300 of ‘Tolstoi. And then I made a blunder and asked them how 
many had lost anyone in the great war, and nearly every hand went 
up before my face, and like a winter wind blowing through the 
trees there went a moan over that crowd, and I realized the horror 
that was in their lives. A little boy ran out of the crowd crying, 
“My brother. They killed my brother.” Two old peasants fell upon 
the wheel of the wagon, and in the passion of their grief shook the 
wagon. The women wept as I had never seen women weep in my 
life. Why was there so much grief? Because the village had been 
stripped bare of the men that had marched away to the front by the 
millions and now were coming hack crippled, eyeless, and armless. 

Mr, Humes. When was this? 

Max. Wintrams. In the summer of 1917. 

Mr. Humes. Were you talking to them in Russian or in English? 

Mr. Wiittams. I had an interpreter and tried to talk some Russian, 
too. I want you to bear in mind where these men were. They were 
in the greatest grave of the world, that ran from Riga to the-Black 
Sea. The peasants marched out with clubs in their hands and were 
mowed down by the German machine guns. The munitions had been 
sent and dumped in the snow in Archangel, because ears were scarce, 
because of the bribery of the old officers, but these same cars were 
unloaded and reloaded with champagne, Parisian dresses, and sent 
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back to Moscow. In Moscow life was good. In the trenches it was 
dark and bloody, and in these homes if was bitter. The hearts and 
arms of the women were aching for the men who never would return. 
Hold this picture there of this suffering and cruelty as the back- 
ground of the peasants’ and workers’ life. You know very well of the 
thousands of these peasants and workers that came before the Czar 
and pleaded with him for fair play, and he shot them down in the 
Winter Palace Square. You know of the thousinds who rotted in 
prison, and the thousands that left their bloodstain in the snows of 
Siberia. And I have seen, Senator, an okl peasant stand up in one 
of the new soviet schools, and he said, “IT can not read what our 
soviet is trying to tell us in the papers. The old Czar did not want 
us to read, but to plow, pay our taxes, to go to church, and now our 
new government is trying to tell us something, but we can not read. 
The Czax put out our eyes.” 

You know now that these oppressed people in November, 1917, 
seized the government, and when they seized their government they 
seized these tyrants and these murderers, their former oppressors. 
I wondered how they were going to act toward those who had dealt 
with them harshly and brutally, and I thought they were going to 
tavn with revenge on them. That is what we would have done in this 
country. I think wé have such passions that if we had been treated 
that way we would have turned on our oppressors with evil in our 
hearts. But this is the thing that lifts the soviet idea to a high 
ethical plane. When they took over the government in 1917 they 
had these men who had lashed them and jailed them, but the first 
decree that they issued was the abolition of all capital punishment. 

Mr. Humes. In the March revolution? 

My. Witurams. No; in the November revolution. It was not a de- 
cree about land or peace; it was a decree saying to these old murderers 
and assassins, these people who had brutalized them all their lives, 
it was a decree saying that their lives were safe. 

Mr. Humes. Was not capital punishment first abolished by Keren- 
sky? 

Mr. Witriams. It was first abolished by Kerensky and then it was 
reintroduced again. 

Mr. Humes. Toward the end of the Kerensky régime? 

Mr. WruuraMs. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Did the Bolsheviki abolish it—the soviet government 
abolish it? 

Mr. Wiria1AMs. They abolished it; then it was reintroduced. 

Senator Woxcorr. I want to read what this commander of the 
Death Battalion has in her book regarding the restoration of capital 
punishment. She says [reading] : 

At the same time the picture of those mangled bodies occupied my vision, 
and the thought rankled in my mind of the treacherous Bolsheviki, who had 
opposed capital punishment in the war against Germany, but introduced it in a 
most beastly fashion in the war against their own brothers. 

You say they did restore it. 

Mr. Wirrzams. Yes; they did. 

May I add this word about the red terror of Moscow and Petro- 
grad? May I say that I have not the slightest desire to whitewash 
the violences of the Russian revolution. I would like people to un- 
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derstand it in all its black and bloody terrors, so that we would use 
our brains in the modification of our social system in evolution go that 
we should avoid a repetition of this sort of thing; that we should do 
it with our brains and with our reason instead of our passions. And 
so, when talking this way about violences, it is not with the intention 
of mitigating or minimizing the fact. My only intention is to state 
as a reporter what I saw there. I know this, that there was no system 
of red terror in Russia until allied intervention came, until there was 
unloosed upon the peasants and workers the old Russian monarchists, 
the old Black Hundred; until the ugly counter-revolution raised its 
head in the midst of Moscow and Petrograd. With the advent of the 
white terror, then, and only then, did the workers and peasants 
strike back with red terror. , 

Senator Woncorr. May I interrupt you and ask you what you 
mean by the Black Hundred? Others have explained it, but I have 
forgotten just what they told us. 

Senator Overman. That was under the Czar. 

Mr. Witr1ams. That was under the Czar. They refer to the Black 
Hundred as the secret police or the gendarmerie, Those men perhaps 
use it in a narrow sense. 

Let me say now that you have been systematically told the horrors 
of the Red Terror. But there was a gentleman here who said that 
he had seen both the Red Terror and the White Terror. The ‘White 
Terror is that which exists in those places where they have over- 
thrown the soviet government. Take the statement of Mr. Acker- 
man, of the New York Times. In one of his messages he stated this 
fact, that a train left the Ural Mountains loaded with 2,100 Bolshe- 
viki prisoners, and that they arrived at Nikolsk with 1,300. He 
asked what had become of the rest, and he stated that the train was 
without sanitation or provisions, and these men were either starved 
to death or committed suicide or were shot when they attempted to 
escape. He said that scores of the victims died in the arms of the 
American Red Cross workers when they were taken from the train. 
He said that that was the tragedy of one of several such trains. That 
crime must be charged against the enemies of the soviet government. 

This same correspondent, Ackerman, also states that Kalmikoff 
was allowed to precede the allies on the trans-Siberian Railway; 
that he acted in such a ruthless way that the people were too terror- 
ized to gather the corpses of those he had shot down. They were 
left out on the streets to be torn by the dogs. In Habarovsk 16 
soviet teachers who had been teaching the children the new Montes- 
sori methods -were mowed down by machine guns and the blood of 
the teachers dyed the flower beds they had made with their pupils. 

T have no brief for violence on either side, but I know this, for 
example, that the minds and the imaginations of the American 
people have been filled with the stories about five grand dukes who 
were thrown into a well. Tt is assumed that the Bolsheviks must 
have thrown them into the well. Here, on the other hand, are 800 
Bolsheviks—and no matter what ideas you may have, Bolsheviki are 
the working men and women who have paved the streets, who have 
sowed the corn, and built the houses, and who have mined the coal, 
and who have engineered the railways. Those are the men who have 
done that; and, on the other hand, five grand dukes are the men who 
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have all the time fattened upon the blood and the tears of the Rus- 
sian people. My sympathy is large enough to include every human 
being in it, but I think that if I have to choose where my sympathies 
shall go—to those grand dukes on the one side, who have lived all the 
time upon the blood and the sweat of the Russian people, or, on the 
other side, to the 800 workmen and peasants—thon my sympathies 
will go out to the workmen and peasants of Russia. 

Senator Overman. What we want to get at is the facts. Our time 
is limited. 

Mr. Wittiams. I will go on, I will leave this violence alone. May 
I make just this statement. I know that we are living in a very 
passionate time and that it would be difficult for any committee to 
sit at the time of the French Revolution and pass upon the facts 
before it when it gets such discrepant facts from different sources; 
and I realize the difficulties under which you labor. But when you 
bring before the bar of history the Bolsheviks, charged with red 
terror, and on the other side the White Guards and Black Hundreds, 
charged with the white terror, I know that when they raiso their 
hands, the gnarled and toil-stained hands of the peasants and work- 
men will be very white compared with the hands of these ladies and 
gentlemen of privilege. 

Senator Overman. I would like to know, after the revolution was 
established, what was the condition as to the reign of terror after 
the Bolsheviks got contro] in Petrograd and Moscow. 

Mr. Witraams. Senator, I was trying to explain that. 

Senator Overman. I see your viewpoint. I have let you go on, and 
Isee your viewpoint exactly, and I believe some of the things you say, 
but I want to know the facts. 

Mr. Wittrams. Senator, the only thing that I have stated in re- 
gard to the revolution, as far as concrete figures are concerned, in 
Petrograd. was that the revohition was accomplished in Petrograd 
with less than 20 people losing their lives; in Kiev, 2,000; in Moscow, 
1,000. Taking the total all through that period of time, from No- 
vember, 1917 (or even going back to March, 1917), until June, 1918, 
the total killed in the course of the civil war that was then raging in 
Russia will not exceed, I think, by the largest estimate, more than 
45,000 people, and I think that is a generous estimate. 

Senator Overwan. That was after the last revolution? 

Mr. Wiuirams. If you exclude the first revolution, probably 35,000. 

Senator Woxcorr. That is, in civi] war? 

Mr. Wiizzams. Killings of all sorts. It is a civil war that rages, 
and the most brutal civil war. 

Senator Woxtcort. You would include in those figures the numbers 
who were killed after being adjudged guilty of certain crimes? 

Mr. Wattrams. Yes: I would include them, certainly ; by all means. 

Senator Overman. Men who have been thrown in prison and taken 
out and shot?. : 

Mr. Wia1ams. Yes; I would include them, 

Senator Overman. What have you to say to this? It has been 
alleged that people were starved to death. 

Mr. Wrixraars. People being starved to death in Russia? 

Senator Overman. In Petrograd and Moscow, especially? 
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Mr. Wuiiams. Senator, when I went there under the Kerensky 
régime, conditions were very bad. Conditions as far as food was 
concerned did not improve under the soviet régime. It was quite 
difficult to get food. Of course, people who had money could always 
get what they wanted. I am sorry to say that was true even under 
the soviet régime. Before the soviet system was full organized 
people who had money were able to live pretty well. Bat the ra- 
tions were cut down quite generally. Now, I think—— 

Senator Worcorr. Are you going to another subject ? 

Mr. Wituiams. Iam just talking on this. I think that part of that 
was due to the natural disorganization that came from the Bolshe- 
viki taking over Russia. But remember that March, 1917, was a 
hunger revolution, and there was hunger all through the Kerensky 
véginie, and there was hunger when the soviet came on. But the 
striking fact is that at the present time the soviet does not have to 
bear the stigma of forcing hunger on the people. The workers and 
peasants excuse the soviet, because the soviet is able now to ™ pass 
the buck.” It passes it over to the allies. They placed the blame 
on the allies for their starvation. I am not saying that they are 
right in holding the allies guilty for present condition. It may be 
due to the disorganization and the inefficiency of the soviets, but 
the Russian masses do not think so, and if the soviet officers are 
asked now, “ Why do we not have rations in Moscow or Petrograd?” 
they say it is because the allies have cut off the great trans-Siberian 


crops. 

eatt Overman. Right there let me ask you, if you please. is 
there any such thing as looting, going through the houses and taking 
food from the people, and valuables? 

Mr. Wuurams. They are taking food and valuables. I think it 
would be one of the miracles of history if in a revolutionary time 
there was not a great deal of it. 

Senator Overman. I ask you if that is true? 

Mr. Witurams. I think it is true; only, of course, I know the tales 
of loot have been tremendously exaggerated. I never saw a specific 
instance. The only instance I had was when I was looted myself. 
I left Petrograd in August, 1917, with a snitcase containing, among 
other things, $80 in gold. Some soldiers stepped on the train and 
took our suitcases and threw them out. of the window. They then got 
off and rifled them of their contents. They sent our passports back 
with their respects, saying they had no use for such things. 

The consul general in Moscow, Mr. Summers, went into the matter 
in great detail. I think it is generally stated that the height of the 
looting and the height of the robbing in Russia was in the last of 
August and in September, 1917. . 

Now, as to the lootings that have been rehearsed in this committee. 
If they are honorable gentlemen and able gentlemen, and they said 
they really saw what they said. and it is not what some one told 
them. and it is not pure hearsay, I would believe their stories. On 
the other hand, we can bring to this committee 15 or 18 Americans 
who will say that ther traveled up and down through Russia during 
all this time and never saw any instance of looting. And one of the 
remarkable things is that, of the hundreds and thousands of Amer- 
icans there. not one was struck by a bullet. very few of them missed 
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a single meal, and most of them, when they “escaped” from Russia, 
did so on an international sleeper. 

Senator Wocorr. Were there hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans living in and around Moscow after the embassy left? 

Mr. Wiitiams. I am speaking now of the time after the Novem- 
ber resolution. I should say hundreds—and there may be thou- 
sands—possibly hundreds would be nearer it. From all the news we 
have about Americans over there, there has not been the killing of a 
single American, which is rather striking. It would be interesting 
to get those statistics exactly. 

Senator Woxcorr. There were some, of course, thrown into jail? 

Mr. Witrrams. Yes. There were a number thrown in jail. 

May I return to that question of starvation in Petrograd and in 
Moscow? You must remember—I do not want anyone to feel that I 
am picturing the millennium or any happy times. I know they are 
terrible times. but I know exactly the conditions under which the 
people are living, and as you are showing a willingness to hear an- 
other side of the case, the case for masses of workers and peasants, 
I wish you would try to recall the handicaps under which the present 
soviet government is operating. Roubinsky, the great representative 
of capital said, “ Let the bony hand of hunger clutch the people by 
the throat and bring them to their senses.” The capitalists have tried 
to sabotage all industries, have crippled factories, and have by all sorts 
of devices broken down the economic organization of the country. 
There is a man in this country who I know boasted of the sabotag- 
ing of a factory organization so that it could not be reorganized for 
four months. 

Senator Overaan. Who is that American? 

Mr. Witxtams. I do not like to mention him here. I might mentiou 
it to you privately. He is a prominent and highly regarded man, 

Sg Wotcorr. But he boasted of it to you in private conversa- 
tion? 

Mr. Witrams. No; it was in a letter. I will tell you privately 
who he is. 

Then another thing that was engineered against the soviet. govern- 
ment was this: Its enemies wanted to work for disintegration, and 
remember the enemies of the soviet government are not hurt as they 
pretend to be hurt by the disorder in Russia; they are hurt by the 
order there. They are not hurt by the anarchy, because that is what 
they desire, but they are hurt by the possibility of the soviet deliver- 
ing Russia from anarchy. They are not hurt by the failure, but they 
are hurt by the success of the undertaking. In order to bring disorder 
and chaos in Russia, one of the things they did in the early days of 
the revolution was to go down in the wine cellars and open up the 
liquors to all. When these wine cellars were thrown open they invited 
in certain soldiers, sailors, the riff-raff and hooligan element. 

Senator Overwan. Mr. Williams, would you mind moving your 
chair over just a little? I like to see the witness when he is testi- 

ing. 
: " Witrrams. Thank you, Senator; that is very flattering. T had 
the idea, from all the things that have been said about me here in 
Washington, that the committee would want to hang me, not to see 


me. 
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Senator Overman. Do you not think that remark is very gratui- 
tous, that the committee wanted to hang you? 

Mr. Witt1ams. I will withdraw the remark, but I thought that 
after some of the things that certain people have said about me, 
that would probably be your attitude of mind. It is just due to the 
troubled spirit of the time. 

Senator Overman. Do you not think that we have treated you 
fairly? I think that remark of yours is very uncalled for. I dono 
know what people outside wanted to do. ’ 

Senator Woxcorr. You were not making that remark to cast any 
reflection on the committee, at all? 

Mr. Wira1ams. No, Senators; not at all. 

In these attempted wine pogroms the cellars were opened up, as I 
said, and the riffraff, rabble, and scum, which probably comes mare 
to the front in a revolution than at any other time, were invited inta 
those wine cellars, and they all got drunk. The idea was to get them 
to go out and loot, murder, and riot. The soviet government showed 
its firm hand. It went down into these places with machine guns 
and with armored cars, and to put a stop to this they turned the cars 
upon the mob. Of course, it was a very drastic measure, but they 
finally put a stop to this attempt to make people drunken looters and 
riotors. They went down into scores of cellars and they smashed all 
of the wine bottles containing the vintages of hundreds of years. 
This is a true record of the revolution. 

Then you must also remember this, Senators, that when the work- 
men and the peasants took over the government in Russia the intel- 
lectual and educated classes of Russia had the same attitude that so 
often obtains toward the masses of the poor and disinherited. For 
example, the intelligensia said, “What can these dark masses do? 
Nothing. We will bring them to bankruptey the quicker by refusing 
to work for them.” So a great many of the intelligensia had abso- 
lutely nothing to do, in the beginning, with the soviet government, 
so these poor fellows had to run the telephone exchanges, the banks, 
ete. They did exactly what you would expect them to do; they 
bungled things up. They made all sorts of mistakes, but they had 
tremendous perseverance. ; 

Some See educated intelligentsia, as we call them in Russia, 
did go over to the workers and peasants, and said to the workers and 
peasants, “* During the days of our education you clothed us and fed 
us and gave us a chance to live. ‘hrough you we obtained our edu- 
cation, our skill, and our technique, and now, although we do not 
altogether agree with you in what you want to do, still we only think 
it is fair that we should put our brains and our skill at your disposal.” 
I know that in Russia there were thousands of men representing the 
finest brains and spirit of young Russia who went over to the work- 
ers and peasants and in an humble way said, “Well, if this is the 
thing you want to do we are going to join with you in doing it.” 
For example, in Vladivostok the son of the governor general became 
a Bolshevild, and later became the president of the soviet—a very 
yvemarkable incident it was. He, with four other students, labored 
night and day incessantly with the workmen and peasants in that 
place, until that man became the very idol of all the Russian people 
in a revolution which is not given to hero worship, He was oue of 
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the intelligentsia trying to overcome the handicaps under which the 
soviet government was working. 

Senator Overman. Naturally the intelligentsia, as you call them, 
would do that, or they would arouse the passions of the soviet against 
them, would they not? 

Mr. Witurams. Against that viewpoint that has often been ex- 
pressed in this room, I can only state the words of Maxim Gorky— 
and whatever may be your judgment of his ethical ideas, the Rus- 
sian people regard him as a great spiritual leader, and as a man 
whom they reverence to a great degree. I would like to read for you, 
if I had the time, but perhaps I better not take it, bis last statement 
in reference to the workmen and peasants of Russia, in which he said 
unequivocally that he had been the enemy of the soviet government 
up until very recently. Now he says. “I am still in disagreement 
with many of its methods of procedure, but I can only state this, 
that when the historians of the future look back upon this year of the 
soviet government they will stand amazed and dumbfounded before 
the creations of the workmen and peasants in the realms of culture 
and in the realm of art.” Were there time, I would like to read you 
the.whole statement. I found in no soviet any discrimination against 
the intelligentsia, but rather all the time a begging, a feeling and de- 
sire that they should come into the soviet and join in the common 
tasks, together with the peasants and workers. 

In November, 1918, there was held in Petrograd a mecting of the 
intelligensia, the professional classes of Russia. Maxim Gorky ad- 
dressed it with a plea that instead of further boycotting the work- 
men’s and peasant’s soviet government that the intelligentsia should, 
on the other hand, offer their brains and skill to the soviet govern- 
ment. But some one in the crowd said, “ But, Mr. Gorky, did not 
this soviet government suppress your paper?” And he very jocu- 
jJarly answered, “ Yes, but it ought to have been suppressed.” After 
this appeal of Maxim Gorky to the intelligentsia to go over to the 
soviets, the soviets have been further equipped and strengthened 
by great numbers coming from the professional, business, and cul- 
tured classes. 

Senator Overman. Have they suppressed the newspapers? 

Mr, Wirtttams. They have suppressed, Senator, a great many of 
the newspapers, but I will take that up a little bit later and tell you 
something more about it. I am just trying to get into your mind an 
idea of the handicaps under which the government has worked. I 
said, in the first place, that the wine pogroms were directed against 
them. In the second place, the soviet was sabotaged by all sorts of 
attempts to bring on hunger, by the flooding of mines, and the break- 
ing down of industry. ; 

These soviets were excommunicated also by the church, and it was 
excommunicated by the church for the simple reason that the soviet 
government separated the church and the state, and confiscated some 
of the great lands and estates that belonged to the monasteries, and 
put all religions—the Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant—upon the 
same basis in Russia that they are in America. All religions have 
equal rights now. The Roman Catholic Church recognizes that atti- 
tude of the soviet government in Russia, in that it has for the first 
time a chance and a certain standing that it never had before. Prom- 
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inent religious men in America realize that as the soviet government 
takes that attitude toward all religious organizations, Aimericay 
religions organizations will for the first time have a fair field. 

In the old days religion was a monopoly of the state, a Greek 
Church monopoly. At the present time there is no discrimination 
made against any religious organization. They were excommuni- 
cated by the church primarily because the soviets cut off some of the 
rich sources of its income. 

And, then, everyone knows the story of how it was early guillo- 
tined by the Germans: and, then, in addition to that, it has been 
systematically boycotted and blockaded by the allies, with the French 
and the British leading in striving to strangle Soviet Rngsia. The 
British emissaries and French emissaries all took precisely the same 
attitude toward Soviet Russia. Then, under the guise of allied diplo- 
matic privilege, in the embassies conspiracies of all kinds were made, 
particularly by the French and the British, against the soviet gov- 
ernment and soviet officials. Yet these people went on, handicapped 
on every side, and I say that the fact that the soviet government, 
beset and bedeviled on all sides, exists at all shows its basic strength. 
At the present time there are two statements that stand out, the one 
the statement of Maxim Gorky just 10 days ago, when he spoke of 
the great growing cultmal work in Russia, and the other the siate- 
ment of Lloyd George. Lioyd George says something to this effect, 
that any man advocating intervention in Russia would be a fool, con- 
sidering the figures that are involved, because the Bolsheviki have a 
strong and growing military power. I submit that a strong and 
growing uulitary power and a strong and growing cultural work can 
not be based merely upon a state of disorder, of chaos, and of an- 
archy such as has been depicted by most of the witnesses before the 
Senate hearing up to this time. 

Senator Overman. Did you see any German officers around there 
acting with the Bolsheviki¢ : 

Mr. Wiiasams. In Irkutsk, in central Siberia, I will relate the 
actual contact that I had with the German officers working with the 
Bolshevik army. The soviet army there had, I think, something 
like 9,000 troops that were recruited from the Magyars and fromthe 
Germans. I remember this, that I stopped off at Ivkutsk on May 
day in 1918, which was a big international holiday. They were hold- 
ing a large meeting there, and I was asked to address them. I ad- 
dressed them, saying, * Comrades, how great it is that you are mem- 
bers of this soviet army which some day will be called to fight against 
the German imperialists.” J remember a German officer there tak- 
ing me to task. He said to me, “I am a loyal internationalist. This 
army is the army of the soviet government, and we say it is to fight 
against anyone who is enemy of the soviet government, the English, 
the French, the Americans, or Germans. Now, the other German 
officers are all the time saying that this army is only being organized 
to fight against the Germans and the Austrians, and you have come 
here and confirmed them in that impression. Now, while it is true 
that this soviet army will undoubtedly fight against the Germans, 
because they are the imminent enemies of the soviet government, 
still it may fight against all the others, and that is what we want lo 
keep in the minds of the German prisoners, that this is a Russian 
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soviet army—an international army—and it is not directed against 
any one particular nation,” 

Now, the only thing that one can vouch for is his own personal 
experience. I know the soviet fairly well st Petrograd, I know the 
central soviet at Moscow, I know personally, I should say, something 
like 80 of the 50 or 60 men that are mentioned in the so-called 
Sisson documents. In my contaets with these people, and in my con- 
tacts with the Vladivostok soviets, which I knew intimately, I 
never saw the signs of German influence directly, yet I think there is 
undoubtedly some German influence. 

Senator Overman. You stated here you were in the employ of the 
Bolshevik government. Is that true? 

Mr. Wiuirams. Yes; and if the Senators would care to hear, I 
have written this out very plainly, and in the most concrete fashion, 
showing my relations to the soviet government. 

Senator Orrrman. You have no relation with them now? 

Mr. Witurams. No; not now. 

Senator Woxcorr. Before you go into that, Mr. Williams, I want 
to recur to the subject you mentioned during the early part of your 
festimony, as to the plain of organization of the soviet government. 
You said it was based on the principle that trades should be repre- 
sented, rather than geographical divisions. 

Mr. Wrutrams. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. That is only true, is it not, in the local soviets? 

Mr. Wittrams. You mean in a city soviet? 

Senator Worcorr. Or a village soviet, the first soviet. 

Mr. Wrtt1ams. The first soviet? 

Senator Woxcorr. The first unit. That is true only in the first 
units, is it not? 

Mr, Witizams. Yes; primarily in the first unit. 

Senator Worcorr. When you get up to the top of the system, you 
are then in the geographical representation, are you not? 

Mr. Winntims. Yes; I think that is a fair statement. 

Senator Woxcorr. If I understand it, the local or first soviet is an 
organization where the trades are represented ? 

vr. Winrzams. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. And they select a delegate to the all-Russian 
congress of soviets, is that correct? 

Mr. Wurm. That is correct. 

Senator Woxcorr. One delegate sits from each soviet? 

Mr. Wiizrams. Well, the point.is, you understand, Senator, that 
Russia is still in revolutionary days. They have only had two years 
to work on the revolution. There is no final, set, fixed, arbitrary form 
to the government. You will remember that our Constitution was 
not adopted until we had been thrashing it out for about 10 or 15 
years. The same condition exists over there. They have a constitu- 
tion, but it is subject to a great many changes; but the last word T 
have about the situation in Russia just about agrees with your state- 
ment of the fact. 

Senator Worncorr. Well, we will say one or more delegates, de- 
pending on the size of the local soviets. Now, of course. that one 
ar two or three delegates, as the case may be, who go up to the all- 
Russian congress of soviets represent only so many trades. If the 
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delegate happens to be a machinist, of course he is not speaking for 
the peasants or for the railroad men, or what not. He goes up into 
the all-Russian congress of soviets and then they select the executive 
council, and therefore when you get up to the top there is not a gov- 
ernment which is representative of the trades, but at the top is a 
government representative of geographical divisions. It must neces- 
sarily be so, must it not, because to have all the trades represented in 
the government at the top you would have to have as many officials 
there performing various functions as there are trades in the coun- 
try? It must be, of course, a geographical representation. 

Mr. Wu1ams. I think that is a very fair statement of the thing. 
Of course, with every attempt at government to give the people real, 
direct control and representation of their interests it always hap- 
pens that the men who have great intelligence and who have ability 
and who have energy are the ones who come to the front. 4 

Senator Woxcorr. That always happens, if you have got a good 
government, anywhere; but, after all, in its last analysis it is not a 
government administered by the various trades. It has got to be, inits 
Jast analysis, and must necessarily be, a representation of districts. 

Mr, Wiit1\ms. It is very difficult to answer that question finally. 
For example, in the great central executive committee they have 
technical experts upon trades and occupations. The whole idea is 
not to make up a political organization, but a great clearing house 
for the transaction of business, the transporting of food, etc. 
Gredually changes will be made in the soviet constitution. It may 
be that every great organization, like the miners, in Russia will select 
a delegate or delegates from the general organization of miners and 
send them directly to the central soviet. There will probably be 
new adaptations like that. It will be the same with the teachers’ and 
engineers’ associations. Instead of passing their delegates all the 
way up through this long route, it may be he shall be elected direct 
to the central] executive committee. I only suggest there may be such 
modifications. 

Senator Wotcorr. That is not in sight now, however. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. No; only I have heard that being broached. 

Senator Overman. Did you know Trotzky personally? 

Mr. Witttams. I knew Trotzky personally; yes. 

Senator Overman. What do you think of him as a patriot, a man, 
and a leader of a great revolution for a better government? ; 

Mr, Wi11ams. Well, I had a very interesting experience with 
Trotzky. I believe absolutely in his moral integrity. One time it 
was suggested by Raymond Robins that if 100,000 rubles were given 
to Trotzky at that particular time they might enable him to get a 
little piece of literature over into the German camps that we wanted 
to get over. He asked me to approach Trotzky. I did so. Trotzky 
did not speak English; he speaks German, and so I approached 
him in my rather fragmentary German, and in talking to him I 
finally came to the subject of this 100,000 rubles which could be 
obtained for putting this propaganda over into Germany. As soon 
as he understood what I was driving at he threw up his hands and 
led me out into the other room with the intention.of arresting me. 
He said that Raymond Robins and Col. Thompson may have given 
money to Breshkovskaya to back her organization, but he was not 
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going to allow him to think that every man could be bought in 
Russia. 

Mr. Humzs. Mr. Williams, you referred to the use of fragmentary 
German. Were yon not educated in a German university? 

Mr. Wuu1aus. I graduated from a theological school. 

Mr. Humes. What theological school? 

Mr. Wiuraus. Hartford. I was given a fellowship to study 
abroad. I studied in Cambridge University for six months, and 
then I studied in Marburg University and Heidelberg for about six 
months, I learned enough German to get along. 

Mr. Humus. Did you graduate from that university? 

Mr. Wiitrams. No. 

Mr. Homes. You never got a degree from a German university? 

Mr. Wirtrams. No. 

My. Humes. But attended a German university for about six 
months ¢ 

Mr. Witurams. Yes. 

Senator Worcorr. You say you attended a theological school in 
Hartford, Conn. ? 

Mr. Wuuiams. Yes. 

Senator Woxcorr. What was it; Trinity? 

Mr. Wiitams. No: the Congregational School. 

Senator Overman. You say Trotzky did not speak English. He 
was in this country. was he not? 

Mr. Wituraws. I understand he can write a little of it, but he 
Sea French, German, and Russian. Lenine is very adept in the 

Mnglish language and likes to talk it. 

T finally convinced Trotzky that I was not trying to bribe him. 
Later on he was confident that we were not trying to play any double 
game. He has not the same kind of intellect and same range of mind 
that Lenine has. Lenine, of course, is undoubtedly the biggest man 
in Europe to-day. I know Trotzky, and I believe in his absolute 
moral integrity. He is a great orator with great flexibility and 
adaptability. There are 8 or 10 men that you can call here who will 
only confirm what I have stated in these rather simple terms. 

Senator Ovmruan. Who employed you, Trotzky or Lenine, or how 
were you employed? 

Mr. Wrrirrams. I will read you this paper. which will cover the 
whole case exactly. 

Senator Overman. Is it long? 

Mr, Winurams. No; it is only three pages, and it will tell you a 
great deal. It is a very simple statement. [Reading :] 

After the signing of the armistice in November, 1918, the connnissar of foreign 
affairs of the Soviet government, Leon Trotsky, addressed an appeal to the 
toiling masses of Germany to rise in revolution, 

The president of the American Red Cross mission in Russia, Raymond 
Robins, stated that he would give 100,000 rubles for printing that and getting 
it into German hands. He suggested that I should approach Trotsky. This I 
did, bringing down upon my head the wrath of Trot: 
arrest me as an agent of American capitalism who was trying to bribe him. 

Immediately after this incident, however, there was opened up the bureau 
of international revolutionary propaganda, with an appropriation of 200,000,000 
rubles spent upon newspapers, flyers, and pamplets in the languages of the 
German and Austro-Hungarian Empires. 

The whole theory of Soviet propaganda has been “a relentless war of propa- 
ganda against those who wage a relentless war against us.” That is the reason 
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that such a ferocious propaganda offensive was waged against Germany, That 
is why in a milder forin it was curried against England and France. But be- 
cause America did not lewd the assault against the Soviet government, it, in 
turn, has left America out of the attack. 

Asa matter of fact, 99.9 per cent of all money was concentrated in an 
upon Germany, 

T held no official position in this bureau but cooperated in the production of 
the illustrated paper which explnined to the Germans how to make a reyolu- 
tion, Ultimately all this had its effect. Douglas Young, the British consul 
at Archangel, Bolshevik propaganda had as much to do with the sudden 
collapse of Germany as our military operation: 

For the time being. however, it did not avail to prevent the drive of the 
German Ariny upon Petrograd. When this occurred in March, 1918, I joined 
the army that was heing hurriedly recruited to stop this advance. T was then 
requested to organize a foreign-speaking detachment. A call for all forelgners 
to join an international legien was sent throughout Russia. This resulting 
contingent was not strong in numbers, it was strong in moral effect, in making 
Tussians feel that there were some outsiders who were willing to fight with 
them. Thereafter, most of these people who had been so stridently erying out 
to the Russians “Kill the Huns.” valiantly fled when these Huns came within 
killing distance. For my many months’ service T received 300 rnhles—the pay 
of © regular soldier, 

The whole motive of my course of action in Russia was to keep the German 
Imperialist: from destroying the Sov Republic and strangling the Russian 
people. I consistently used my energies in fighting them by propaganda, by 
military means, und by an espionage work against them which I organized in 
connection with a prominent American. official, who can be called before this 
committee, 

Some gentleman has stated here that 1 had heen appointed a representative 
of the Soviet government. That he had it on the highest authority, authority 
from a Russian whose name he would not disclose lest he should be killed for it. 

This is shrouded with terrible mystery—something which has heen every- 
where proclaimed openly as a fact. In May. 1918, there sprang up the idea of a 
Russiau Bureau of Public Information in America, on the pattern of the 
American Bureau of Public Information operating in Russia. I was given cre- 
dentials for the formation of such a bureau. I presented this matter to Mr. 
Arthur Bullard, head of the American Bureau in Russia, who said that it wonld 
he for the mutual interests of the two countries and he would use his influence 
for it. These credentials likewise presented to Mr. Robins. They were 
shown all along the Trans-Siberian Line from Moscow to Vladivostok, This fret 
was printed in hundreds of Russian papers. The credentials were preseuted to 
the consul at Viadiovstok and have passed through the hands of the Na Titelli- 
gence Bureau, the Department of State, and the Department of Justice. The 
fact of this commission has been printed in scores of papers in America, par- 
ticularly in the Nation and heralded from a hundred platforms, And yet, now, 
it is whispered in these chambers as nu “ dark secret.” 

When these credentials were given me, by the Soviet government, I was 
definitely instructed in concurrence with the United States Government, to 
make it stand clear of auy propaganda taint. and that particululy it should 
not present the claims of any one political party in Russia but should show the 
Soviets at their work. 

Washington was informed that there could be no Russian Sv 
tion bureau, because that government was not recognized. 

Thereupon, 1 regarded that incident as closed and held my status to be that 
of an American citizen telling the truth as I saw it. Ta Russia as I spent m: 
energies in fighting in every way against the German Imperialists. in th 
efforts to throttle the Russian people and their revolution, so here I have fonght 
every imperialistic desizu amongst the allies that would throttle the Russian 
peasants and workers snd would turn their natural love for America into 
hate. To that end I have presented reports to certain members of the State 
Department. to Justice Brandeis. to Col. House, and through him to the Presi- 
dent. I have presented my view of the facts through journals, organizations, 
und meetings of the niiddle business and educated class, neglecting the labor 
and Socialist groups the natural field for the “ agitator.” ae 

“To the last syllable of recorded time,” said Mr. Russell of the Root Mission, 
“mankind will have cause to regret that the people of America did not under- 
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jet informa- 
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stand, the people of Russia during the revolution, It does not promote that 
understanding to repeat those stories of loot and anarehy and murder, as 
though that were the chief occupation of the peasunt’s and worker's government.” 

My one idea has been to present the positive achievements of that government 
with the aim of promoting a closer cooperation between America and Russia 
and an understanding of what has happened in Russia in order that we may 
avoid the violences and cruelties of a brutal class war here. The American 
people want to hear this truth and are willing to pay for it. We, who have 
been fighting for fair play, for the Soviets, have been absolutely lout any 
finds except those supplied by the good will and graces of the American poople, 
The othcr side seems to have had unlimited fun 

As to the motives and the facts involved in statement T ask you to call 
the following witnesses who know of my activities in Russi 
Col. Raymond Robins; Gregory Yarres. of the . 
head of the Y. M. C. A. in Russia for two yea: 
MeCall’s Magazine; Dr. Charles F. Kuntz, Iselin. > 
Maj. Thomas D, Thacher, 

All these people have been in Russia and take the same view of the Soviet 
government. 

Mr. Humes. Did you add Mr. Thompson to the list? 

Mr, Wiirtams. T only knew Col. Thompson because he invited me 
for dinner one time, Outside of that, I knew him very little. These 
people knew intimately my activities there and my activities here. 

Mr. Humes. You say that the pay vou received was the month's 
pay of 2 soldier—300 rubles? 

Mr. Witntams. Yes. ; 

Mr. Humes. That is the pay of a soldier of the Red Guard. do you 
mean ? 

Mr. Witntaws. That is the pay of the soldiers of the Red Army— 
300 rubles. It may have been raised. There may have been in certain 
districts, as there are here, changes and modifications in certain 
districts. but the average pay is 300 rubles. 

Mr. Humes. In what form was that paid to you? 

Mr, Wirrtaxs, That was paid in cash—in rubles. 

Mr. Humes. Did you get it in specie, or in paper? 

Mr. Witrtams. In paper money. ‘ 

Mr. Humes. What was the value of that? What was it worth? 

Mr. WirtutaMs. I think at that time it was worth $30 or $35. 

Mr. Humes. It was worth $30 or $35? 

Mr. Wiriams. Yes. s 

Mr. Humes. Then, as as matter of fact, the pay of the Russian 
soldier, while it was 300 rubles in paper money, was in actual value 
only $30 to $35? . : 

Mr. Wau1ams. Something like that; ves. . 

Mr. Hears. Did you follow the testimony of Mr. Simmons before 
this committee in which he related his experiences in prison and out? 

Mr. Wir1ams. Only very incidentally. The only thing I picked 
up was this, that he said he had it “on the highest authority "—of 
course I was very particular about my own relations to the thing— 
that I had been appointed the representative of the Soviet govern- 
ment, and that he could disclose the name of the man who informed 
him; but he could only do it in secret, because this man would be prob- 
ably killed if it was disclosed ; and I am just trying to show you 

Mr. Humes. As a matter of fact, you were a representative of the 
Bolshevik government or the soviet government, were you not? 

Mr, Wiritams. Of the soviet government. 


: Mr. W. G. Humphries; 
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Mr. Humes. So that his statement to that effect was correct and his 
information was correct? 

Mr. Writ1ams. His statement to that effect, so far as anything — 

Mr. Humes. So that the question as to where he got his informa- 
tion is not at all material; the fact remains that you were an officer or 
employee of the soviet government? 

Mr. Wins. Precisely; but what I am trying to do is to bring 
up the question as to what credence is to be given his other statements 
about Russia, when he put forward as a great secret a fact which tens 
of millions of Russians already knew and which was published in 
the official papers in Moscow and heralded all along the Trans-Siber- 
jan Railway. Moreover, this fact was published in the Nation and 
scores of other American papers. It was proclaimed in advertise- 
ments of ny meetings and from the platforms where I spoke. 

Mr. Humes. There is no jury system under the soviet government, 
is there? 

’ Mr. Witniams. The first organization of the soviet court system 
was in the form of a revolutionary tribunal. 

Mr. Humes. A revolutionary tribunal that is more in the nature of 
a court-martial, as we know it in this country, than of a civil court? 

Mr. Wiiirams. The court, as I knew it, was composed of seven men. 

Mr. Howes. Is it or is it not a fact that men are tried before those 
revolutionary tribunals without their being present themselves? 

Mr. Witirams. I do not know that as a fact. 

Mr. Humus. You are not in a position to say that it is not a fact? 

Mr, Witrams. I am not in a position to say it is not a fact. 

Mr. Humes. Therefore, if gentlemen who have testified here say 
that they have seen that occur under the soviet government, you have 
no reason to question their statement? 

Mr. Witrams. T have no reason to question their statement. 

Mr. Huaes. What does that court consist of? Does it frequently 
consist of not more than one man? 

Mr. Wiitrams. All that one can state is what he saw himself. I 
saw, primarily, the Petrograd revolutionary tribunal, which con- 
sisted of seven men. The audience generally participated more or 
less in that revolutionary tribunal. As far as I have ever heard, up to 
June, 1918, there was very little criticism of any kind of that revolu- 
tionary tribunal. 

Allied intervention brought it to the front and made the revolution- 
ary tribunal something very harsh and something dictatorial; some- 
thing that had many of these evils that no doubt many of these men 
aave attributed to it. 

of Senator Overman. Did vou know Mz. Peters? 

Mr. Witraaus. I knew Mr. Peters; yes. 

Senator Overman. What was his nationality ? 

Mr. Wivirams. He was a Lett that had lived in London for a 
large number of years. 

Mr. Humes. It is also a fact. is it not, that the press that is opposed 
to the Bolshevik régime has been suppressed in Russia? A 

Mr. Wruu1ams. All that one ean state is up to his own time of his 
departure, 

Mr. Humes. Had it been suppressed up to the time you left! 
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Mr. Wixt1ams. Up to the time I left there was a fair circulation’ 
ofall papers. There were generally, say, three anti-Bolshevik papers 
to one Bolshevik paper. 

I would like to present to the committee, for example, a complete: 
file of a certain paper which was most vitrolic, most venomous, 
against the Bolsheviks, cartooning and lampooning them in a way 
that would never be allowed here at different times. I have a com- 
plete file of that paper from November 7 to the time I left. This paper 
never made any revelation of military plans and never called for the 
violent overturn of the soviet government, and never called for any 
conspiracies or assassinations of government officials. Because it 
was making no attacks upon the Bolshevik government. it was not 
suppressed. I think up to the time I left Russia only those papers 
were suppressed that were calling for the overthrow of the soviet 
government or because they were revealing certain military plots 
and plans. 

In Vladivostok, just before I left, before the soviet was over- 
turned, there were six papers there, four of them violently anti- 
soviet and two of them pro-soviet. I understand also that during’ 
the time that the counter-revolution raised its head, with the allies 
boring in from Archangel and the Germans threatening from the 
south, and the Cossacks were coming up from the Don and the 
Czecho-Slovaks coming out of Siberia, there was a much more drastic 
suppression of the press than I have indicated at the present time. 

Mr. Humus. Yes. The soviet government reserved the right to that 
option up to the time you left, to suppress any paper that advocated 
the violent overthrow of the government? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. [ think so. 

Mr. Homes. And you recognized that as a proper position for the 
soviet government to take, did you? 

“Mr. Wix1ams. I recognize that as a proper position for any gov- 
ernment to take. 

Mr. Humes. And you feel that any government has a right to re- 
strict and suppress the press that undertakes to secure the violent 
overthrow of the government itself, do you not? 

Mr. Wiiiiams. Yes; of course, I do. 

Mr. Humes. Yes. 

Mr. Wirtiams. Only I hope that even the soviet government, as 
our government over here, will ultimately be so sure of itself and so 
certain that it is functioning for the benefit of all humanity that it 
will have so few enemies that it will give absolutely free speech and 
free play for everybody. : A 

Mr. Humes. But you mean free play in the political sense, as dis- 
tinguished from what we might call direct action or force or violence? 

Mr. Witurams. Yes. Only what I have seen, Mr. Humes, is this. 
I would like to have a government so strongly entrenched in the 
affections of the people and a system of life making it so happy for 
the vast majority of the people that anyone who asked for a violent 
overthrow of the government would be simply laughed aside as a 
tool. 

Mr. Humes. But that situation has not been attained under the 
soviet government in Russia up to this time? 

My. Wirr1ams. Up to this time it has not been; no. 
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Senator Overaan. Would you be in favor of an act of Congress to 
stop the publication and sending through the mails of propaganda 
advocating the overthrow of this Government? 

Mr. Wiri1ams. I would like to think, Senator Overman, of our 
own country as being free from violent eruption. It is the richest 
country in the world, with such vast opportunities, with a great edn- 
cated class to work upon our industrial problems; T would like to have 
things so arranged that we should feel so sure of ourselves that in this 
country if anyone talked like that he would seem to the majority of 
the people to be talking sheer nonsense. In other words, the people 
of the country would feel that there was so much justice, so much fair 
play, that they themselves would take care of anyone who talked that 
way by laughing him down. Moreover, Senator Overman and mem- 
bers of this committee, I am as anxious, and I know that most of the 
people who call themselves agitators are as anxious, that we should 
avoid violence and bloodshed and that we should have an orderly 
transformation into a more decent order of society, as you gentlemen 
here are. We believe that one should heed the symptoms of a bad 
industrial disease. .The red flag is a symptom, or a violent speech 
from this or that source is a symptom, or a sudden outbreak here or 
there isa symptom. Instead of suppressing the symptoms we onght 
to get down to the root of the disease and try to eradicate it by secur- 
ing the economic values which are at the base of all these things. If 
you believe that men have common sanity and common sense and 
decency I think vou would trust to the good will and good nature 
and to the ultimate solution of the problem in those ways. 

Senator Overman. What effect would carrying the red flag have 
upon the masses of the people? 

Mr. Waix1ams. What effect does the red flag have upon the masses 
of the people? 

Senator Overman. Yes. 

Mr. Wuutams, At the present time, with the connotation the red 
flag carries in the minds of the people, that has been stirred up on 
account of the agitation, it has a very exciting effect upon them. The 
average credulons citizen who walks along the street wants to tear 
down the flag because it is a symbol to him of everything that is 
violent and evil and vicious. 

Senator Overman. You think that in this country it is a symbol 
of everything that is evil? 

Mr. Wiittams. On the contrary. Now, the black flag is supposed 
to be the flag of anarchy. The red flag is the international flag of all 
the socialists of all the world. I saw it carried in parades in Norway. 
It is carried in parades all over England; and in France even before 
the armistice was signed. I understand that a number of soldiers 
walked out and met President Wilson carrying the red flag. It is 
the flag of everything—— 

Senator Oversran. You have not answered my question. I under- 
stood you to say that in this country it is a symbol of anarchy. 

Mr. Wrir1ams. Yes; in the minds of certain people who have cer- 
tain views on it, it does symbolize anarchy and violence, and there- 
fore they are against it. But it is not an’emblem of anarchy. The 
emblem of anarchy is always a black flag. The emblem of the 
socialists is a red flag. 
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Senator Overman, Is it not the emblem of the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Wittiams. No, sir; it is not the emblem of the I. W. W. as I 
understand it, though I am not certain here. I understand that it is 
primarily the emblem of the socialists, as it is the emblem of the 
international. 

Senator Overman. Is it not the emblem of the socialist, and is it 
not an emblem of protest ? 

Mr. Wut1ams. No; because the Irish protest with a green flag 
against their oppression, and the anarchists protest with a black 
flag; and still further, the Harvard boys sometimes protest with a 
red flag. 

Senator Woxtcorr. The fact of the matter is that the red flag is 
made use of by people with different kinds of views, and to one who 
knows its significance does not have any definite significance at all 
times, but it gathers its significance from the nature of the views of 
the man or of the crowd carrying it; is not that the fact? 

Mr. Wittiams. Yes, of course. 

Senator Woxcorr. You can conceive of one man carrying a red 
flag who would be, say, a socialist, and who believed in accomplish- 
ing his end by means of a change in constitutional law. Another 
man might be carrying a red flag who believed in bringing about his 
ideal order by revolution; and another man might be carrying a red 
flag who had them both in mind? 

ve Wiuiams. Yes, and another man might be just a labor 
unionist or a Harvard man. 

Senator Worcorr. Yes. It does not have a fixed meaning. It de- 
pends on who carries it and what fixed idea the man has in mind who 
is carrying it. 

Mr. Witirams. Yes; but one thing we ought to bear in mind in 
considering any legislation at the present time, and I do not think 
it makes any difference whether the red flag is suppressed in this 
country by legislation or not, so far as the forward move of the 
great labor socialist movement is concerned. It has been tried before. 
For instance, Germany suppressed the red flag, as you know, for a 
time, and it found ont that instead of suppressing the feelings that 
the red flag symbolized, the feeling of antagonism toward the pres- 
ent order of society, it just made those people more hot in their feel- 
ing against society. They found other symbols. They used for a 
while a red flower; and then the ladies wore red petticoats, and they 
would lift the pelticoat very slightly as they crossed the street before 
the Prussian gendarmes standing on the street corners. I do not 
think theye is any significance in suppressing those symbols. and 
particularly when all of Russia and Europe has the right to carry 
the red flag, and they regard it as an important right. 

Senator Worcorr. | think you are right, and I expressed that view 
the other day in a committee meeting. The suppression of a symbol 
amounts to nothing. 

Mr. Hoares. Take those measures by which changes in the form 
of government can be accomplished; for instance, they might be ac- 
complished in the lawful, or, what we might call the political way, pro- 
vided for by the terms of the fundamental law, which makes it pos- 
sible for the people—the majority of the people—to have just that 
form of government which they desire. 
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The other method might be by the use of force and viol 
the forcible overthrow of the government. As I inderstand arco 
position is that all changes in the form of the government should 
where it is possible under existing laws, be effected in a peaceable 
way and in the political way provided for by the fundamental law 
Is that correct? . 

Mr. Wimusams. That is a correct statement; yes, Major. 

Mr. Humes. Do you approve of organizations which scek to ac- 
complish the changes in form that they advocate, by force, as distin- 
guished from politics? 

Mr. Wuuiams. Of course not; and may I just make this state. 
ment. 

Mr. Humes. I would like to have you answer the question, and then 
make.any explanation vou please. 

Mr. Wieuiams. All right. State your question again. 

Mr. Humes. Do you approve of organizations whose purpose it is 
to secure the changes in the form of government which they seek, hw 
force, and at the same time which refuse to participate in political 
affairs in an effort to secure the changes which they want. in the 
peaceful method provided by the fundamental law? 

Mr. Wiitiams. I will state. categorically, I do not approve; an¢ 
then I will make this statement. 

Mr. Humes. All right. 


Mr. Wiu1ams. One organization of society in Russia, the soviet. 


organization, grew up inside of the other, old state organization, natu- 
rally and automatically. You remember one time Carlyle was told 
about Margaret Fuller, the American transcendentalist, who was 
yery much worried about the way the univ ras running in general, 
Feeling rather good one day. in a large. generous attitude, she said, 
“T accept the universe.” Carlyle said, “Gad! she’d better!” Now, I 
accept the universe the way it functions. I would have liked to have 
seen the revolution come in Russia in an orderly fashion. I know 
now that it could not have happened in any other way. There were 
certain great, inherent economic forcees—— 

Mr. Humes. Just wait a minute. I think you are beside the ques- 
tion. 

Under the fundamental law, if there was such a thing under the 
old régime in Russia. it was not possible for the people to change their 
form of government in a legal way, was it? 

Mr. Wittiams. No, sir. 

Mr. Humes. Therefore the situation as it existed in Russia was 
entirely different from the situation as it existed in the United States; 
is not that true? 

Mr. Wittiams. Quite right. 

Mr. Howes. In this country a majority of the people, through 
legal action, can secure just the form of government that they want, 
can they not? 

Mr. Wiitiass. Yes; but I have got to modify that, again, before 
you go ahead. : 

Mr. Humes. Well, then, an organization in this country which 
seeks a change in the form of government, but at the same time 
refuses to participate in elections, refused to participate in political 
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affairs in an effort to secure those changes in form of government, is 
seeking forcible overthrow of the government, is it not? 

Mr. Wirtaams. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. And must be disapproved of under your theory of 
proper procedure in matters of that kind? : 

Mr, Wittiams. Yes. The only thing I would say in addition to 
that, Major, is this, that if there are large numbers of people who 
refrain from voting and build up on the inside a great industrial 
organization—I do not see any signs of it at all here in this country 
as yet—anything that is similar to the soviet organizations, federa- 
tions, or groupings of workers, the time may come when, just as a 
snake sheds its skin and leaves it behind and goes on with a new skin, 
so we may peacefully pass into a new social order. It is perfectly 
possible—I do not think it is imminent—— 

Mr. Humes. If those soviets grew up until they controlled the 
majority of the people in this country, one election would accomplish 
the changes that they were seeking, would it not? 

Mr. Wittrams. Precisely. 

Mr. Humus. Is it not a fact that the organization known as the 
I. W. W. is an organization that refuses to participate in political 
affairs, declines to vote in elections, and advocates change in the form 
of government which they contend for, by forcible means? 

Mr. Wittiams. I am not familiar enough with the I. W. W. to 
know. 

Mr. Humes. Is it not a fact that you, in appealing for support in 
this country, have appealed for support for the I. W. W. as well as 
for other organizations? 

Mr. Wittiams. I do not think that has been true; no. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have not. 

Mr. Humes. Have you ever, in your public utterances, opposed the 
methods described by the I. W. W.? 

Mr. WiurraMs. I think, as far as I understand the I. W. W., that 
it is for a passive resistance rather than a forcible overthrow of the 
government; I have not spent much time upon it, and, therefore, 
Thave made ho attempt at all. 

Mr. Humzs. Do you approve, or have you advocated in your public 
writings or speeches, the use of sabotage in this country? 

Mr. Winrzams. Of course, Major, you probably have copies of all 
those writings and speeches, and you can tell me as well as I can 
tell you. 

Mr. Homes. You know what your sentiments are on the subject? 

Mr. Witx1ams. Well, I have not, then. I have not. 

Mr. Humus. Do you approve of sabotage? 

Mr. Wixrants. No. You have to define all those terms—what is 
sabotage, and all like that. What is commonly known as sabotage 
T do not approve. 

Mr. Humes. The sense I am using it in is the sense in which it is_ 
used by the I. W. W., and you are familiar with their use of the term, 
I presume. : i 

Mr. Wroxtams. Well, enlarge on it a little. 

Mr. Humes. The destruction of property; the interference with 
production; the interfering with the successful operation of ma- 
chinery. 
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Mr, Winniams. Many things in reference to that perhaps vou dis. 
approve—things | do not approve or disapprove. T do not disap. 
prove of a hurricane or a yoleano, or of the soviets in Russia. ] 
know that those are inevitable things. They are elemental things: 
tremendous things. Tf yon accept the universe, yon have got to 
accept those things with it. 

Tn the same way I wish for orderly political development in Amer- 
ica. I only know that if those things happen, it is not for me to 
approve or disapprove of them, and if anything like that should ever 
happen in any way. the thing to do would be to try to guide it into 
constructive ways. May I simply answer this, Major: 

Mr. Hex In your public utterances, do vou take the position 
that the end justifies the means? 

Mr. Wintisms. No; I have never taken that position. 

Mr. Humes. Is not that the policy of the soviet government in 
Russia ¢ 

Mr. Wiirams. No: of course not. ‘They have tried to use the most 
decent and the most humane and the most kindly means. These emi- 
nent gentlemen of the Red Cross, I have heard, have stated with the 
greatest anger their feelings of bitterness against the soviet officials 
for their laxness. because they did not take an iron grip and did not 
clean out in a more merciless fashion the enemies of the soviet gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. Humes. Have not the leaders of the soviet government taken 
the position that the end justifies the means? 

Mr. Witntams. Of course, every person has something of that sort 
in the back of his consciousness, but it is not the basis of soviet 
action. For example. no soviet official, if any other government 
should come into power, would believe in the assassination of the 
officials of the new government. They do not believe that the end, 
destruction of the old order, would justify assassination as a means. 

Mr. Huwrs. Do not certain groups in the United States, possibly 
before whom you have been speaking, take the position that the end 
justifies the means? 

Mr. Winniams. Yes, indeed, they do. I spoke to a group—the 
Philadelphia City Clnb—and spoke to another club, and there were 
some gentlemen there that J heard afterwards say, The only way 
you can solve that problem is by taking those fellows out and string- 
ing them up toa lamp-post.” And we have in this country a great 
many people who believe that. The only solution of social problems 
is to deport them or blot them out by machine guns and by ruthless 
attitude violating all their constitutional rights. Those are the real 
anarchists in high places. 

Mr. Humes. Do not the I. W.1 
tion that force is justified and pr 
methods of settling social questions? 

Mr. Wintivas, As J told you, Mr. Humes, T am answering you 
very honestly. Iam not aware of a great deal of the I. W. W. propa- 
ganda. J understood that they believe more in large passive re- 
sistance, strikes, rather than in any forcible action against property. 

Mr. Humes. Is it not true that the more radical socialistic element 
in this country advocates the same thing? 

Mr. Wirtrims. No man can be a member of the Socialist party 
who advocates violence and force against organized peaceful methods. 


"sas an organization take the posi- 
erable to peaceful and political 
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Senator Overman. T agree with what you said about the red flags 
in many States, but if there is an organization organized for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing this Government by force, and their emblem is 
the red flag, onght that organization, organized for that purpose and 
carrying that flag to swerve people to that end, ought they to be 
allowed to carry it? 

Mr. Witrams. No: [ should think not. I think you should 
specify in some way. 

Senator Overman. Then you think that no organization organ- 
ized for the purpose of overthrowing the Government by force and 
violence should be allowed to carry it? 

Mr, Wrensams, I think that is all right, only I think that the Sena- 
tors have got bigger and vastly more important tasks than legislatin, 
against these small and very uninfluential organizations of this kind. 
They can be handled by other means. 

Senator Overman. Is there not a possibility—I am not saying a 
probability—of an organization being formed being very strong, that 
might organize for that purpose and carry this flag for the purpose 
instead of the Stars and Stripes? 

Mr. Witxrams. I think the danger would not be in the flag, or 
whatever they carried. bnt the danger would be what they are carry- 
ing in their hearts. 

May I say in answer to Mr. Humes: He says that in this country 
we have effective political machinery so that the voters can register at 
the polls their choice, and when you have 51 per cent of the people 
representing an idea they have a right to come into office and the right 
tu dictate the form of government that we shall have. In other 
words, he says that we have a democracy. ‘That is good in theory, 
but how does it work out in practice? As a matter of practice, it 
works ont this way: The people who have large sums of money have 
absolute control of the press. they have in a certain degree control of 
the pulpit, they have in a larger degree the control of legal utterances. 
In other words, public opinion is made not by a fair exchange of ideas 
upon the subject. but is made by a small group who wish to superim- 
pose upon the people certain facts and certain ideas and certain atti- 
tudes. and so it pours at times a perfect propaganda through all its 
organized channels and the result is that the people of the country do 
uot have a fair chance to make up their minds. 

Now, Lam quite in disagreement with the Senators here in this 
matter. I believe that if the people of America had a fair chance to 
understand what were the fundamental principles of socialism. the 
American people. even thongh they are reared under individnalistic 
traditions, xnd even though they have a very vigorous feeling of non- 
interference by the State (although they seem to have easily accepted 
most of the State centralization these last years). nevertheles 
think the American people asa whole rather than continue the present 
organization of capitalistic society. T think if they had a fair view of 
the whole socialistic situation and understood that there was a possi- 
bility of organizing industry along cooperative lines, so that there 
would be no excesses of wealth and poverty, and so that there would 
be a fair return for everybody, so that we could preserve our cultural 
and our art and religious life in a fairer and freer form, I believe the 
vast majority of the people of the country would call themselves 
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docialists. But because it is to the interest of a certain small group 
of people in this country, who have vested interests in large proper. 
ties and the preservation of the present order of society, those men 
use all their influence, all their organization, and all their informa- 
tion so as to stir up the minds of the people so that when they come 
to the polls they vote against socialism simply because they have not 
had a fair chance to understand what it is. So to that extent, to the 
extent that the New York Call has a certain repression put upon it by 
the Postmaster General, to that extent the socialists in New York 
feel that repression is put upon the expression of public opinion, 
while expression in regard to public matters of the other great jour- 
uals is allowed absolute freedom. ‘The tendency of the socialists js 
this, if they say they will not allow us to have certain halls and a 
fair circulation of our papers. and will not allow us to express our 
ideas in public, they then see that there is no chance of doing things 
by regular orderly political methods, then they will have to use under- 
ground channels as that is the only way they can do anything, and 
then that goes over to wild and violent methods. That is the way 
you create vielence in a country. It is because you repress a fair 
statement of public opinion on all these subjects. 

Senator Wotcorr, Has the New York Call been restrained at all 
“because of any socialistic ideas it might have? Has there ever been in 
this country an attempt on the part of the Government officials to 
suppress the promulgation of the socialist argument? 

Mr. Witutams. I think that the very fact that the New York Call 
at the present time is suppressed. 

Senator Woxcorr. It is not by reason of its advocacy of socialism?! 

Mr. Wru1ams. I can not understand what other reason there is for 
its repression, because it happens to be a fairly mild paper. JT can not 
understand why the Postmaster General continues to repress that 

aper. - 

y Beaater Wo corr. I am not familiar with the New York Call nor 
the reasons for any restraint put upon it. In fact, I did not know 
there was any. I can not think that there is any restraint put upon 
any newspaper because it chooses to advocate the socialist principles. 
I can not think that. 

Mr. Wuiutams. I think, Senator, that if you will examine into this 
case you will find that that is the truth. 

Senator Woxcorr. I know the socialists can circulate pamphlets 
through the mails. They have been doing it for years and years. 
I think I received copies of the New York Call before I was elected 
to the Senate. For quite a time it was advocating socialism, and 
there was no question of it then. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Oh, yes; but there is not a real free expression of 
ideas now, though things are loosening up. c 

Senator Woxcorr. It can not be because of its advocacy of social- 
ism. It must be something else. 

Mr. Wituiams. I do not know of anything else that it could be. I 
do not think that any member of the organization would allow to 
appear in the paper any advocacy of violence. Whatever reason for 
the repression of the paper, to that extent you are creating a grudge. 

Senator Worcorr. You think that the people do not get to express 
their real views because their opinion is molded for them by a press 
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which you say is controlled by the capitalists? Now, what does that 
come to? It comes down to this, does it not, that nevertheless the 
people are expressing whatever views they entertain, so that they 
are getting what they want. From your point of view, they are 
laboring under false impressions, they are wrong in their view, but 
the fact is, however, that, though they are suffering under what you 
call wrongs, they do get an expression of their views. ¥ 

Mr. Writrams. That is the reason that it is commonly heard said in 
the radical socialists’ circles that we have in this country a govern- 
ment by a plutocracy and not by a democra I agree with your 
statement, and of course you can agree with this statement as being 
the attitude of the masses of the radical socialists and labor people. 

Senator Woxcorr. Are you through, Mr. Humes? 

Mr. Hues. Yes, si 

Senator Wotcorr. I want to ask just a question or two. Your work 
since your return from Russia here has been only for the purpose, as 
Tunderstand you, of explaining what the soviet government in Russia 
really is, as you understand it, in the light of your information about 
it. You have not been writing and speaking for the purpose of advo- 
cating the adoption of the soviet government in this country, have 

ou? 
= Mr. Wittrams. No; I have not. 

Senator Wotcorr. There was an impression in my mind that you 
had been ; that your mission, if I may call it such for want of, perhaps, 
a more accurate word—you understand what I mean by applying the 
word, however—was to conduct a propaganda here which would be in 
advocacy of the adoption of this form of government that they have in 
Russia, the soviet government, and thereby carrying out the interna- 
tional propaganda of that government. Has my understanding been 
erroneous ¢ 

Mr. Witurams. It has been erroneous. My attitude toward the 
whole Russian soviet has been this. I do not know, nor do you know, 
whether it is a successful form of government. It has not had a fair 
chance, a fair trial. As I pointed out, it has had frightful handicaps 
under which it has been laboring, and I think the only thing that I 
have been asking in America is that we understand that it is not merely 
an orgy of chaos and destruction, but that it is an honest attempt to 
form a government upon a basis which the people over there seem to 
be loyal toward, and I have been pleading in America simply that we 
give the chance to that government to work out its own destiny in its 
own way. It happens, as a matter of fact, that the soviet government, 
so far as it has originated in the minds of men, originated in the mind 
of a certain Daniel De Leon. That is what Lenine says. So far as it 
has been worked out in advance it has been worked out by an Ameri- 
can. The attitude we ought to take is a waiting attitude, and to see 
whether under it a better form of life and culture and art and of dis- 
tribution of goods can be worked out than could be worked out over 
here. I have not the slightest doubt but that, as the Americans want 
all the best things in the world, if in the course of time the soviet 
government should prove to have certain advantages over our form 
of government, we would adopt that form of government, and 
that we would incorporate those ideas over here, just as I am sure that 
in the experiment of the soviet government over there, to the extent 
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that it has those weaknesses that you have pointed out in it, it will 
have to adopt whatever advantages we have under our particular 
system here. 

Senator Worcorr. You, however, do not advocate it for America at 
this time? 

Mr. Witirams. Of course, absolutely not. 

Senator Wotcorr. Because your view is that it is still in the state of 
experimentation ? 

Senator Overman. Do you know of an association in this country, 
an organization, called “'The Truth About Russia Committee”? ~ 

Mr. WittiMs. I knew the organization, the Truth About Russia 
Committee. It existed about three days. 

Senator Overman. It has gone? 

Mr. Winiiams. It has gone as a committee. Tt was simply a group 
of the liberal people of America who believed that one side of the 
truth only was being presented in America in reference to the 
soviet government, and they wanted to give an expression of the 
truth, of the neglected facts that had not been stated, the construc- 
tive facts of the soviet government. For example, even in this place 
here this morning there has been no time to tell you of what I saw 
of some of the constructive and creative work which the soviet 
government has done. 

Senator Overman. I thought we had gone into that in Senator 
Wolcott's examination. You were a member of that committee! 

Mr. Wittiams. No: I was not a member. 

Senator Overman. What was the purpose of that committee? 

Mr. Wiiutams. As I have cated Senator Overman. it consisted 
of Frank Walsh. Jane Addams, and people of that caliber, who 
thought that America was getting a one-sided presentation of the 
facts about Russia, and who wanted to make public the facts of 
Russia as they were seen by certain groups of people. Fifteen Amer- 
icans who could appear before you would give an entirely different 
version of what is happening in Russia from the version that has 
been given by the 10 or 15 men who have already appeared here. 

Senator Overman. So it was not organized for the purpose of get- 
ting this Government to adopt that sort of government. here? 

Mr. Witurams. No; not at all. 

Senator Overman. And you are not figuring on that sort of thing! 

Mr, Witu1ams. I am sure of it. None of my actions during the 
last six months can be interpreted in that way. 

Senator Overman. I will just ask you if it is not true—I do not 
want to get it from the Department of Justice—I want to ask you 
peer you engaged in trying to get this sort of government started 
here? 

Mr. Witi1ams. Not at all. ; 

Senator Wotcorr. Mr. Williams, what I am going to ask you 1s 
somewhat irrelevant to the inquiry. You can answer it or not, as 
you see fit. I am asking it out of curiosity more than anything else. 
If the soviet government worked out very satisfactorily in Russia, 
so that you were convinced that it is the best form of government yet 
invented by man, and thereupon you advocated it for the United 
States, you would be favorable to the idea that we should adopt it 
here after the fashion-—in the manner—that the Russians adopted it; 
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that is to say, without pursuing our constitutional methods to get 
it—by confiscation, in other words? 

Mr. WitiraMs. Senator, that is such a hypothetical question. I 
know that by the time the soviet government demonstrates itself it 
will be a number of years, and by that time I shall have grown old 
and conservative and hardened in my attitude toward life, and prob- 
ably then I will jump at the idea of a new idea and beat it on the 
head, just like most people do when they reach a certain stage of 
life, and I might be such a conservative that I would take that atti- 
tude toward this new phenomenon then coming in our country. But 
I know this, every country will develop out of its economic conditions 
its own economic solution. This is the attitude of Lenine. Trotzky 
has a little more the idea of crusading; but Lenine says that every 
country must work out its problems as dictated by its own life and 
conditions. Here in this country we may not take a soviet form but 
anew form. We are changing even the form of our present Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Woxcotr. Let me suppose that the soviet government in 
Russia is now demonstrated to be a most excellent thing. that we know 
it right to-day. I am going to take it that we know, right to-day. 
Would you, with your present views, favor simply taking away from 
everybody what we have, nationalizing everything, depriving every- 
one of individualistic ownership, without any manner of compen- 
me at all, as the Russians did over there?’ Would you advocate 
that 

Mr. Witr1ams. No; my whole natural attitude is against such an 
idea as that. For example, I know that in the Civil War there were 
certain people who advocated redemption of the slaves by purchase. 
Instead of that there was confiscation of property. It was decided 
at that time that we must cut out the cancer of slavery from our life. 
We did not talk about confiscation in a grand manner; we confis- 
cated the slaves of the South; and we were so dead sure—— 

Senator Woxrcorr. We did not confiscate; we turned them loose. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. They have turned the landlords of Russia loose. 

Senator Wotcorr. Slaves were not confiscated. Ownership was not 
kept by some one in the slaves. They were liberated. 

Mr. Wir11ams. I mean the ownership or possession of property in 
those slaves was abolished. We were willing to go on fighting be- 
cause we deemed that our national destiny demanded it. The Rus- 
sian people—19 out of 20 of the Russian people—agree that for the 
fulfillment of their national destiny the landlords’ estates should not. 
remain in the old hands and that they should be confiscated without 
compensation. All the political parties except the cadets hold that. 

Senator Woncorr. They also hold that view in respect to every- 
thing. 

Me. Wirrzams. No; most political parties do not. It was the Bol- 
sheviki and the left social revolutionists that held that. Of course, 
90 per cent of all property in Russia is landed property, and it is 
largely a land revolution, and so they felt that the fulfillment of their 
national destiny required confiscation of land. People felt—even 
some people who were members of the upper classes—that they must 
ent the cancer of Jandlordism out of their national life, and they went 
and did it. They did not stop until they had killed one in every 
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thousand of their population, but that was a less bloody revolution 
than the one we had here for the abolition of slavery. 

Senator Woxcorr. Now, I understand you to say that you do nat 
favor that method. 

Mr. Witri1ams. Tam absolutely against such a method; and I know 
if things come to an issue in this country the violence of the Russians 
will look like 2 tea party compared with the violence that we would 
have here. Therefore I have been trying to put this thing over to 
the bourgeois classes and to get them to understand that one can not 
all the time sit on a voleano and pretend that everything is the best in 
life. TI have been hoping against hope to crush some realities into 
the minds of the cultured educated classes, realities of the thing that 
is boiling and seething around them; hoping to crush it into their 
minds so that they will avoid an explosion and eruption, and work 
themselves (o bring on a new order of society. 

T think that instead of the repression of free speech in this country, 
instead of the repression of newspapers that point to the dangers of 
this eruption, of this explosion, of this earthquake, we should in 
the most open fashion call for forums and free expression and free 
speech in every way. Ihave such absolute faith in the integrity, the 
common sense, and the honesty of the mass of the American people, 
in the fundamental idealism that survives even among the upper 
classes (which historically have never voluntarily resigned any of 
their privileges. but have always fought for them) still T have enough 
faith as an American in the American people so that all the crudities, 
barbarities, and insanities of the Russian people, not to mention their 
positive accomplishments, need not be necessary: and if the facts in 
the case are put mp to them, I have no shadow of doubt in my mind 
but that the American people can avoid all this destruction, all these 
insanities and brutalities, and work into a new social order. In fact, 
T believe that we could work for the new social order not by confisea- 
tion methods in a wholesale way, but we could do it by the installation 
of things little by little, bit by bit, or only as a matter of protest, 
which will reach the consciences of the privileged classes, the edu- 
cated classes, the ruling classes, in support of what is going on below, 
and if you can bring it about that this terrorism is not stirred up by 
a lot of demagogues and agitators—an agitator is a man who is agi- 
tated because something has come into his life that has made him 
mad. because he has had low wages, or been thumped on the head, 
or something of that sort. 

Senator Overman. To that end what do you think ought to be 
done? What sort of a government ought we to have? ; 

Mr. Wir1ams. Senator, we have our present Government. and it 
is all right. I do not see anything to do except to follow our 
constitutional dictates as we have to the present time and wipe away 
some of the unconstitutional laws which violate the fundamental 
rights—the suppression of public opinion and of freedom of the 

ress, 
y Senator Ovurmay. T would like to hear what we ought to do to 
carry out your idea to stop this trouble which you say might come. 

Mr. Wiiatams. Well, that would be formulating a large program 
of reconstruction and putting it up to me. I should want to have a 
little time to think it over. You disarm me entirely. 
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Senator Overman. You have been studying this question for years 
and are a very intelligent and educated man, and I would like to 
hear you. 

Senator Woxcorr, Do you not think that when a man advocates 
Lt away something, he ought to have something to put in its 
place 

Mr. Wux1ams. Absolutely. Otherwise he is a criminal anc 
danger to society. 

Senator Ovrrman. I thought you had thought it over and knew 
how to stop this catacylsm from coming. 

Senator Woxcorr. Do you think there is any cataclysm coming? 

Mr. WuraMs. I believe there is, and inevitably. It is like this, 
Senator. I believe as you study history you will see that slavery was 
once the condition of life under which men lived. got their food and 
their clothes and their culture. It played its réle in history, and then 
it gave way to feudalism. Feudalism born of the economie and social 
exigencies of the Middle Ages had its day, played its part in his- 
tory; then by the so-called “industrial revolution” gave way to 
capitalism. Now, capitalism is the present order. Capitalism has 
built up these wonderful organizations of society. It has created and 
fertilized the whole world with its vast machinery of production. Tt 
has made its contribution to the constructive and creative work of’ 
mankind, but now it has created so many problems for its own self, it 
has piled them up. It has now almost played out its mission in the 
progress of human society. I know that im some way or other, in- 
evitably, Senator's, there must be a transfer to a cooperative order of 
society. Nov, that came by cataclysm in Russia. There was a con- 
vergence of conditions that made it inevitable. America may hope 
that this inevitable transfer to a more cooperative society will be 
made in such a way as to avoid such a cataclysm. The only way to 
avoid that is to give people every chance to express their attitude 
toward these problems. We ought to understand how in America now 
we have already begun to take on cooperative forms. You have heard 
the old slogan of government ownership, “let the Nation own the 
trusts.” Then there are industrial organizations. No one can say 
how it is going to be done in America. The only thing T can state is 
that I believe in my heart of hearts that it will come freely and con- 
structively if we give each man a free opportunity to discuss what he 
is doing, what is his grievance, and how he wants to remedy it. 

Senator Overman. Have you ever thought in your own mind as to 
what the end will be? 

Mr. Winiuiams. A system of property’ where everything produced 
will not be for private profit but for the public good. 

Senator Overman. Do you think that if the State would take over 
personal and real property and own it, rather than individuals, that 
would be the better way? : , 

Mr. Witirams. No; under the organization of society which the 
socialists generally project for the future, it is a fundamental doc- 
trine that every man will have much more personal property than 
under the present situation. He wants production and distribution 
socialized. He does not want to socialize your hat or your coat. 
“Socialism,” they say, “means dividing up.” But you do not go to a 
school and divide it up, giving to one a brick and another a pencil 
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and another a book, but you cooperate in the use of the school, So 
in the socialist order of society we will cooperate in the use of the 
public parks, public schools, public transportation, and so on, and ex- 
tend those things into larger and larger realms. But we believe that 
just as soon as you stop this tendency to cooperation and direct all 
the industrial energies of the nation to the production of more and 
more goods for private profit, the very purpose of progress is de- 
feated. In the eternal conflicts between the workers demanding more 
wages and lower hours suid the employers fighting them back, most 
of our national energy is spent between those two conflicting groups 
not in producing goods but in fighting over the division of the 
products. 

Senator Overwan. How about the farms in this country? 

Mr. Wartrams. Of course, I know that in our own country—and 
Lenine, I understand, has written a treatise upon agricultural condi- 
tions in the Middle West, where there is an increasing tendency 
toward tenant holdings—we are raising up a class of people who 
are living off of the land without working on the land. 

Senator Wotcorr. The tendency is just the other way in my State. 
The tenants have become owners much more than they were 15 years 
ago. 

Mr. Witriams. If that is true, the stability of the present form of 
government is guaranteed. 

Senator Worcorr. I know of a man in my country who started out 
as a hired hand on the farm by the year at $12 a month and board. 
who has been a working man all of his days and is a real horny- 
handed son of toil. By the sweat of his brow he worked and saved 
and finally got to own a farm, and now he is 55 years of age and he 
lives in comfortable cireumstances. Now, any social order that would 
take away those fruits of his labor I say would be abominable and 
fundamentally unjust. 

Mr. Wittrans. Precisely so, and he would fight it, and all the other 
men of his kind would fight it, to the last tooth and the last ditch. 
Of course, the only real, sensible attitude upon the part of wise capi- 
talists is to preserve the present system. TI do not want to preserve 
the present system. I want to transfer it into a socialist order, be- 
cause I think it is a better order. The men, however, who want to 
preserve the present system ought to give as large a number of people 
as possible some interest in preserving the present system by giving 
them larger property interests. 

Senator Overman. We have passed what is known as the farm 
loan act, which allows these tenants—and they have taken advantage 
of it in my State—to borrow money at a very low rate of interest to 
purchase this land; and, owning that land and having worked and 
paid for it, you would not want to take that land away from them 
and give it to the State or anybody else? 

Mr. Wrir1aMms. No; but the only point, Senator, is that we some- 
times Inll ourselves into security because we live among people who 
are secure and who have a great deal of the privileges of life. We 
do not realize what is happening below. I think in this country at 
the present time the number of people who are merely wage earners 
and have no interest in their job except to get their wages at the end 
of the week is increasing steadily. I lived for seven years in Boston, 
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very intimately sharing my life with the working people, and I can 
say this, that I wondered why half of the people continued living on 
under the conditions in which they were living. It was such unremit- 
ting drudgery, such relentless toil, always with the dread fear of 
want hanging over them, that I wondered why half of them did not 
go down to the docks and jump off. 

Senator Woxcorr. I used to have such wonder when I lived in a 
small city, but my wonder did not carry me to the conclusion you 
reach. I wondered why they did not go out into the country, where 
they could live in decency and get good, wholesome fresh air and 
good food and wholesome surroundings instead of huddling in these 
alleys and such places in the cities. 

Mr. Wutrams. Now, the Senate should be interested in a great 
social question like that, a great agrarian problem like that, and talk 
it over, and try to find some way to make our country a more agri- 
cultural country and more productive in many ways. That would 
be one great contribution toward our own social welfare. But the 
point that I make is this, that the great social problems of life, the 
problem of bread and food, the problem of land, the problem of 
unemployment, all those vital problems we botch and try to patch up 
in some temporary fashion. We do not try to get at the roots of the 
matter. The reason why we do not get at the roots of the matter is 
that there are certain great interests in the country that are blind 
even to their own welfare, and they do not grasp the situation. They 
prevent it. 

Senator Overman. Have you got a statement that you could put in 
the record ? 

Mr. Wirx1aMs. I could prepare a statement and let you have it. 

Senator Wotcorr. Which do you prefer, Mr. Williams—to resume 
your oral statement or to complete your statement in writing? Which 
is your preference? 

Mr. Wirtrams. Are you going to continue the hearing to-day? 

Senator Wotcorr. It is Saturday, Mr. Chairman, and I want to 
leave the city this afternoon to stay over Sunday, but I suggest that 
Mr. Williams pick his own course. If he wants to continue his oral: 
statement, he can come back at such a time as you indicate; or if he 
wants to complete it by a written statement, he may do that. 

Mr. Wittiams. Well, perhaps at the request of the Senator, who 
asked me some pointed: questions about reconstruction, etc., it may 
be that he would be kind enough to let me come on some time 
next week. TI would be glad to come back and make an oral statement, 
after having time to think these things over, if it is agreeable to you. 

Senator Overman. I want to accommodate you as far as I can. 
I think you have given a very interesting statement here, and I 
thought probably yon could make a short statement. I do not want it 
too long, because it would encumber the record, but if yon could make 
a statement and carry out that idea, it would have the same effect. 

Mr. Wurirrams. Will you allow me to make an oral explanation with 
it at the same time? 

Senator Overman. T want to close these hearings as soon as possible. 
The Senate is going to adjourn, as you know, on the 4th of March, 
but I do not see any possibility of getting in our report by that time, 

Senator Worcort. How long do you calculate it would take you? 
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Af. Winirams. To make my oral statement. vou mean / 

Senator Worcorr. Yes: to make your statement. 

Mr. Wittrams. About a couple of hours. I would like to do it 
some time next week, but I will arrange my time according to the 
convenience of the committee. 

Senator Woncorr. Will Monday be time enough? 

Mr. Witrisms. I would prefer Tuesday or Wi “ednesday. 

Senator Woucorr. The 4th of March is dr: awing near and things ae 
piling up onus immensely. T just said to Senator Overman that if he 
were tied up in the Senate on Monday I would try to arrange. if 
possible, to get here at 2.30 Monday afternoon, and’ hear you, “if no 
other member of the committee can be here, but if you go until 
Wednesilay every day additional will find this committee piled up 
with an additional amount of work. So, can you not be here at 2.30 
on Monday, and be prepared to go ahead? 

Mr, Witntams. I will. 

Senator Overman. Why would you prefer to make an oral state- 
ment instead of putting a written statement in the record? 

Mr. Witu1ams. Sometimes you elicit some things that do not come 
out in a written statement. 

Senator Overman. That is where it grows in length, by asking 
questions. 

Mr. Wittrams. T will limit it to two hours. May I ask. Senator 
Overman, if you are going to ask any of these other gentlemen to come 
here, Mr. Robins, Mr. ‘Thacher; or Miss Beatty? 

Senator Oversan. We have not determined whom we are going to 
haye next. That is for the committee to decide; it is not for me. We 
will adjourn now until Monday at 2.30. ; 

(Whereupon, at 1.40 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned 
until Monday, February 24, 1919, at 2.30 o’clock p. m.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1919. 


Unrrep Stares Spnare, 
Sugcomarrres or Tie Commirres on tHe Jupiciary, 
Washington, D. ©. 

The subcommittee met at 2.30 o'clock p. m., pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, in room 226, Senate Office Building, Senator Lee S. Overman 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Overman (chairman) and Wolcott. 

Senator Overman. The subcommittee will come to order. Myr. Wil- 
liams, will you please come forward ? 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS—Resumed. 


Senator Overman, You stated yout had something you wanted to 
say to the committee. You may proceed. TJ think it was m regard to 
reconstruction, you said. 

Mr. Witxiams. Senator Overman. you suggested some ideas about 
reconstruction that might come out of the committee, but before the 
little that I have to offer in connection with Russia, I wondered if I 
could make a few more statements, and then I would explain why I 
believe these things are of some value. 

Senator Overman. Of course you would not repeat any of your 
former statements ? 

Mr. Witusams. Not to repeat anything that I have said? 

Senator Overman. No. 

Mr, Wirurams. All right. 

Mr. Humes. J think you misunderstood. He said not to repeat. 

Senator Overman. I said I hope you will not repeat anything 
that you have already said. 

Mr. Wiutrams. Certainly. It is not worth anything at all unless 
you believe what I believe myself, and that is, first of all, that the 
soviet government of Russia has a real basis in the affections and 
loyalties of the people. May I state, in a preliminary fashion, that 
T do not pretend to know all the truth about Russia, but only state 
the truth about Russia as it has come to me—the viewpoint that [ 
have from my personal experiences. 

Senator Overax. When did you leave Russia? I have forgotten 
when you said. : : 

Mr. WritaMs. I left Vladivostok in July. 

Senator Overman. When did you leave Petrograd? 

My, Wiirians. I left central Russia in May. 

Senator Ovrrman. May? : 

Mr. Witurams. Yes. 
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Senator Wotcorr. You were in central Russia around Petrograd 
and Moscow, then, only from November to May, when the soviet 
government had been established ? 

Mr. Wirri1ams, Well. about a year, altogether. From November 
to May during the soviet government; ves, that is the pertod. 

Briefly, I want to tell why I believe that the soviet government— 
I see how difficult the committee's viewpoint is, where there is so 
much conflicting testimony here from people who are apparently 
honest. For example, there are four distinct groups of men who 
may come before this committee, who would tell you that the soviet 
government has been and is trying to preserve law and order; that it 
is based upon the affections of the vast masses of the Russian people; 
that it is distinctly anti-German, and that it tried to be favorable 
to the allies. Yet here are other people who come here and say a 
great many contrary things. They picture Russia as one grand con- 
flagration of loot, murder, and anarchy. 

I think the tronble, if I may say it, in regard to these latter wit- 
nesses is this, that, first of all, the trouble with them is the trouble 
that Burke had when he turned so ferociously against the French 
revolution. As I said the other day, Buckle said of Burke: “ His 
sympathy with the present sufferings were so intense that they blotted 
out all memory of the suffering by which they had been evoked.” 

The second reason I think these witnesses play up all this terrible 
chaos, disorder, and massacre jn Russia is because I believe that just 
as with war, so with revolution, some people suffer from fear and 
from Jack of food, and scientists aver that in these circumstances a 
certain toxin enters into the blood, and that toxin registers itself in 
the mind. These witnesses consequently saw things in a distorted 
fashion, and they now tell them in a distorted way. 

In the third place, I think the trouble with these witnesses is that 
they take particulars and then generalize in the largest manner from 
them. For example, when it is said that the soviet of Vladimir has 
nationalized women, one must listen to that and read it and for the 
time being regard it as the edict of that soviet, if a man presents it 
here as such. But I ask yon to remember that there are tens of 
thousands of soviets in Russia. Now, would it be a fair example to 
take the fact that there are polygamists in Utah and say that all 
Americans are polygamists? iT it fair to take one soviet out of tens 
of thousands, or even two or three soviets, who during this 
period of revolutionary change, or at a certain time when a certain 
faction was in control, issued a certain decree, and then generalize 
from that and say that that is the general standpoint of the govern- 
ment of soviets in Russia at the present time? 

Mr. Humes. In that connection, then, we understand you to say 
that each one of these soviets is a law unto itself, and each can make 
its own laws and its own regulations, and the soviet in one district 
could nationalize women and in another district could repudiate the 
nationalization of women; is that correct? 

Mr. Wnutams. Well, I do not believe for a moment, Mr. Humes, 
that any soviet would be able to maintain its connection with the 
central soviet, which tried to put into opertion any such decree as 
that. 
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Mr. Homes. I only used the nationalization of women as an illus- 
tration, Is the conclusion that we draw from your statement cor- 
rect, that each one of these soviets, within its own territory or 
within its own sphere, is a law unto itself? i 

Mr. Wnxians. Well, the point is that no one can make an exact, 
final statement as to the exact situation in Russia, because it is 
changing during the revolutionary days. .\s Lenine has very often 
said, men will make further advances and go through a larger cycle 
of progress and change in one week than they do ordinarily in a 
year or 10 years. At certain times certain district soviets have been 
very strong and have asserted their power in a way which is in vio- 
lation of the general central soviet. 

I know, for example, of a soviet in Siberia which would not allow’ 
certain things to pass throough its jurisdiction from any other soviet, 
whieh was in absolute violation of the general laws of the country. 
Such instances do occur. 

At the present time the attack that is being made upon the Moscow 
central governmént is that it is becoming too centralized, too dis- 
ciplined, too drastic, in its authority. That is the reason we see a 
fellow like Robert Minor coming out of Russia disgusted with the 
whole scheme and saying it is a country run by a strong centralized 
government. 

Mr. Howes. Then the soviet government, according to the infor- 
mation you have, has become a rather highly centralized government 
at the present time, has it? 

Mr. Wits. Well, from the last reports that we read—those re- 
markable reports from the New York World—it would seem that it 
has swung over in that direction very strongly. 

Mr. Homes. That would be compatible with the view that it is a 
dictatorship, would it not? 

Mr. Wirnzams, Yes; certainly—a centralized government. 

Mr. Humes. It is no more highly centralized government than a 
dictatorship, is it? 

Mr, Wittiams. Quite so; that is a perfectly legitimate question, 
so far as Russia is concerned. No one can answer it categorically 
yes or no. There is strife between the local governments, the rights 
of the individual states, and the rights of the central government. 
The attacks which seem to be leveled at the Moscow government now 
on the part of certain anarchists and others is that the present soviet 
government, aS I said, is becoming altogether too centralized, too 
strong, 

I a to the idea that we should not generalize from certain par- 
ticulars. You know very well, Senators, that one could go and read 
the newspaper accounts for a month in America, and if he compiled 
the number of lynchings, the’number of robberies, the number of 
murders, the number of railroad wrecks, and played all of that sort 
of thing up in the people’s imagination, they would have a terrible 
picture of the conditions, That would not be a true picture of 
America. So it is not a true picture of Russia simply to play up all 
those evils that are being played up allthe time. _ f 

Senator Overman. Now, in regard to the soviets, do you think 
any great portion of the people of Russia are in favor of Bolshevism? 
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Mr. Wirtiams. Yes: I believe that the soviet is the desire of the 
ssian people's hearts. It has lasted 15 months, when the prophets 
originally said it would last three days, and then three weeks, and then 
three months. The fact is that it is stronger than ever to-day. Llovid- 
George said it is ruthless. but vou have to admit that it is efficient 

Senator Overman. And that is true; but the question I asked you 
Was whether you thought the majority of the Russian people, regard- 
less of the soviets, believed in Bolshevism. 

Mr. Wirxrams. In answer to that I can point to the elections, Uy- 
der the soviet rule about 90 per cent of the people over 18 years of 
age—men and women—can vote. In those elections under the soviet 
system they seem to vote for the soviet form of government. The 
answer is made to that,“ Yes; but these elections are not fair elec- 
tions: they are held by certain forces; they are held under intimida- 
tion.” I do not helieve it is trne to any extent. The only effective 
answer I can make is this. In Vladivostok the soviet government was 
destroyed by the Czecho-Slovaks, with the Japanese and English 
cooperating. A month later they proclaimed an election in that city. 
and they said, * Now that all of these tyrants are in jail. and now that 
all of these dictators are put away, we will have a fair election.” 
There were 17 political parties on the ballots. Some one bas said 
where there are three Russians in a room there are fonr political 
parties, They have a genius for politics and kindred problems. 
Vladivostok was not a soviet city. Bolshevism did not have any 
strong held on the city. because it was an upper-class city. But 
when they counted these tickets they found that ticket No. 17. which 
was the Bolshevik number, had more votes than all the other 16 put 
together. I do not think, Senator, it was becanse the people of Vladi- 
vostok were altogether Bolsheviks; I do not think they were. I 
think they voted to register their feeling against allied intervention 
that had happened. In the second place, martyrs had been made out 
of the Bolsheviks. ‘The Russian heart always goes out toward a mar- 
tyr. Now, this is a concrete instance of an election held not under 
soviet auspieces. 

Mr. Humes. Right there, Mr. Williams, let me ask you, is it not a 
fact that in that election a comparatively small percentage of the 
electorate actually participated in the election? 

Mr. Witraaus. Tam not sure as to the exact number, Vladivostok 
is not a large city, but I could give you in round figures the statistics 
in thousands. 

My. Humes. There were about 12,000 votes? 

Mr. Wizuiams. Twelve thousand Bolshevik votes—about 5,000 for 
the moderate socialist ticket and about 4,000 for the cadets. It is a 
city of about 75,000. 7 

Mr. Humes. In a city of 75,000 there would be more than 50,000 
voters, would tliere not! : 

Mr, Wiu1ams. I am not sure, under these circumstances, because it 


wes. If all persons over 18 years of age are voters, then 
the rule is the same as it is in this country, where the vote is one in 
five; but there everyone over 18 years of age is entitled to the ballot! 
Senator Woncorr. And, furthermore, the women voted there, too, 
did they not? 
Mr, Wr11ams. I suppose they did; yes. 
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Senator Worcorr, There certainly would be at least 50,000 quali- 
fied voters. 

Mr, Witniams. Well, we do not know why there were not more 
voters. We simply know this, that there was an election while the 
allied troops were in occupation. The Bolshevik leaders were all in 
jail and their papers were suppressed. We know that the fight which 
was waged with ferocious combat was regarded as a conflict between 
the socialist bloc and the cadets, They never regarded the Bolshe- 
viki as having a ghost of a chance; yet the people rose up, and when 
the votes were counted the Bolsheviki received more than all the 
rest together. 

Let me add this much more, Senator Overman, that a Canadian 
officer who returned from Omsk something like six weeks ago has 
recently said that in the city of Omsk, with a population of 200,000. 
he believes that 75 per cent of the people now are Bolsheviki. Mr. 
Ackerman stated that all through Siberia the people are talking all 
the time about Bolshevism. 

Senator Wotcorr. On the other hand, we have had witnesses here 
who have recently come out of Russia, some of them as late as pos- 
sibly last November, that only put the number of Bolsheviki at 3 
per cent, was it not? 

Mr. Humes. Five per cent. 

Senator Woxcorr. Five per cent. So there you are. 

Mr. Witarams. It is easy to make an estimate. All you can do is 
to make certain statements about certain things which happened. 
Here is one very positive thing. There were something like 12.- 
000,000 soldiers that returned from the front. Half of them—more. 
‘than half of them—brought their guns back with them. That gives 
you six or eight million guns in Russia, Now, if there were any 
wide or deep antagonism to the scviet government—and of course 
there is some, but if there were any wide and deep antagonism to 
the soviet—I believe that these guns would have rallied around those 
forces that were going to strike down the soviet. But they never 
did. Every time the soviet has been threatened these millions of 
guns and bayonets rose up for the protection of the soviet. The an- 
swer that is made to that by the opponents is that all the machine 
guns are in the hands of the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Worcorr, And all the ammunition? 

Mr. Winniams. Ammunition, ete. 

Senator Worcorr. Because x gun is no use without ammunition. — 

Mr. Wiru1ims. But it is perfectly evident that we have in Russia 
four or five good nuclei for the anti-soviet forces to organize out of. 
For example. we have the nucleus in Archangel, where we threw in 
about 20,000 troops. about 5,000 Americans and a certain amount of 
French and Italians and Serbians. The report that comes from 
there—and it is a very definite report, too, Senators—is that only 
1.200 Russians have rallied to the thousands and tens of thousands 
of allied troops. The British sent over there something like 700 
or 800 officers to train them, but they only had about one man apiece 
to train; and the Detroit Free Press publishes an article from a 
soldier in that allied contingent— 

Senator Woxcorr. [ do not want to seem to suggest that you re- 
strain that and bring your testimony within the limits, but do you not 
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think it is going a little far to haul an article out of the Free Press? 
Tf you want to do it, rou may do it, however. : 

Mr. Wirx1ams, This will show how willing the people are to fight 
against the soviet organization. This is from the Chicago Tribune 
correspondent. This is the last thing [reading]: 


First. The North Russia allied expedition has developed into a pitifnl fatlure, 
It has failed to inspire confidence and loyalty and give real assistance to Russia, 
It has become a cesspool of jealousy, hatred, mistakes, and shattered illusions, 
The different allies distrust one another and the Russians distrust the entire 
system. 

Second. The Anierican troops were put under an absolute imperialistic com- 
mand, being handled in a way that was against every tradition of the Army 
and country. They were put to doing a King’s business and to do whatever 
task was assigned to them by the British. American men and their ideals of 
right and fairness were entirely submerged through the un-American leader- 
ship. 

Third, The entire expedition suffered from a complete Tack of spiritual 
leadership. Instead of being an ordinary soldier's job, this expedition re- 
quired sympathetic understanding. It always has been more political than 
military. The original leaders thought themselves to he great soldiers and 
great diplomats, but they proved to be neither, 

Fourth. The expedition has lacked spiritual significance. Europe's war- 
tired men, xent here from the French battlefields, failed to appreciate the great 
revolution or sympathize with the unrest and the new birth that Russia is 
going through. Most of the allicd soldiers, especially since the signing of the 
armistice, hated the job, despite the Russians, and lave uo concern with the 
future of the country, The expedition, lacking this spiritual significance in 
men’s minds, has become a mere fighting job to collect Russia's debt to Europe. 

Fifth. There is no enthusiasm vyen among the inteligeut Russians in the 
north to assist the allies anil fight the Bolsheviki. Everywhere there is a grow- 
i isgust against the expedition, especially against the British. 

Sixth. The beautiful faith of the Russians for America is breaking under the. 
manhandling by our forces under the foreign command. The American forces 
haye been led by an American colonel when they should have had a major 
general, Within our own forces we Ineked the right leadership. permitting 
the Americans to be placed under the limited control of foreigners. 

I have come out of Russia to write this. The censorship that has crawled 
back into its hole in most of the world still wears the iron heel of war days 
in the north. The American public has been fed pretty stories of the gentle 
glories of this “help-Russia”” expedition, but the facts are that a mess has 
been stewed and has been kept for the cooks themselves. 

America. whose ideals of honor ure at stake and whose sons are being sac 
rificed, has the right to know the facts, In North Russia the expedition has 
become a dismal comic opera. Here in the north, in a district that never was 
violently Bolshev: where the allies had many friends at the start, and where, 
since the first days there have been unlimited opportunities to advance confi- 
dences and gain respect, here with everything their own way. the allies have 
failed utterly. 


Senator Ormruan. Who is that fron? 

Mr. Wrrtaus. I think this was imcorporated in the Congressional 
Record the other day. It is from the Chicago Tribune correspondent. 
T have a complete copy of it here. 

Senator Ovzrman. Is he in Russia—this correspondent? 

Mr, Wittiims. This is the last thing out, about seven days ago. 
He got it through the censor for some reason or other. r 

T will have to go a little further, and then I will drop this subject. 
We have gone into Siberia; we have given the anti-soviet forces 
there something like 75,000 Czecho-Slavs; we have given them 60,000 
Japanese troops. It is true that 40,000 of those were reserves and 
were not actually used, but they are there. We have given contin- 
gents of English, French, Italian, and American troops. What is 
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the net result to Siberia? Siberia is a country of 16,000,000 toilers. 
The net result is that after the enemies of the soviets had been given 
every opportunity—moral, economical, social, and otherwise—the 
fact is that none of the governments that have been organized could 
last a day after the allied troops were withdrawn. Immediately new 
soviets would come into power. 

Senator Worcorr. This is a prediction of yours? 

Mr. Witxrams. Yes. The soviet enemies are crying for more allied 
troops, and not to withdraw the ones we have at present. 

Senator Woxcorr. But your assertion is that if these allied troops 
were withdrawn the government could not continue; that is your 
opinion ? 

Mr. Wuut1ams. That is my opinion, based on statements of cor- 
respondents that have come out of Russia, and it is based on the fact 
that there is a letter going through this country now from an English 
attaché in which he says, “For heaven’s sake recognize the soviet 
gemma, because there is no other government in Russia pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Humes. You have given us a whole lot of figures about the 
numbers of the military forces. How many troops did you say the 
English have there? Was it 20,000 English? 

Mr. Wituiams. I think I said 20,000. 

Mr. Huss. How many have the French? 

Mr. Wituiams. I do not know. I said about 7,000 Americans. 

Mr. Huwrs. About 7,000 Americans. How many troops in all? 
That would make 27,000 troops. 

Mr. Wituiams. I think there were about twenty-five to thirty 
thousand allied troops. 

Mr. Humes. Twenty-five to thirty thousand. Would that include 
the English and the Americans? 

Mr. Witr1ams. Those are the only official figures I have ever seen. 

Mr. Humes. Now, you say there are 70,000 Czecho-Slovaks? 

Mr. Wittiams. It is estimated, from 50,000 to 100,000. 

an Homes. As a matter of fact, there are not to exceed 50,000, are 
there? 

Mr. Wituiams. Well, some have put it as high as 200,000, 

Mr. Humes. The Czecho-Slovaks have oceupied a position of abso- 
lute neutrality in Siberia, in an effort to get out of Siberia, in an 
effort to get over to the French front, have they not? 

Mr. Wirrrams. It is a debatable question. The point is that 50,000 
troops have been working against the soviet government. 

Mr. Humes. Is it not a fact that they have preserved absolute 
neutrality and have conformed in every way that they could to the 
soviet decrees, wherever there was a soviet and wherever the Bol- 
shevik government was in control? Is not that a fact? 

Mr. Wituiams. No, it is not a fact. It is a fact at the present 
moment that they are not fighting. But when the friction arose be- 
tween themselves and the soviet, they turned into an army that de- 
stroyed the soviets throughout Siberia. As a matter of fact, the 
Czecho-Slovaks have lost thousands and thousands of their finest 
soldiers. 

Mr. Huss. However, they made an effort to maintain absolute 
neutrality, and as evidence of good faith they permitted themselves 
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to be disarmed when traveling over the Siberian Railroad—turned 
over their arms to the Bolshevik government. Did they not do that’ 

Mr. Wi11ams. I do not see any point in discussing the Czecho- 
Slovaks, 

Mr. Humes. Did they not do that? 

Mr. Wititams. No; I regard the Czecho-Slovaks as having fallen 
into the hands of the French military authorities, who strung them 
out along the Siberian Railroad and then engineered friction between 
them and the soviet government. They got the Magyar troops to 
fire on the Czecho-Slovaks, who naturally became incensed and went 
through Siberia destroying all the soviets. 

Mr. Humes. You have stated that asa conclusion. Do you mean to 
state it as an absolute fact that it was not the purpose of the Czecho- 
Slovak troops to preserve absolute neutrality when they were going 
through Siberia? 

Mr. Witrzams. I believe that the intention of the Czecho-Slovak 
troops when they started through Siberia was to preserve neutrality 
and to take the correct attitude toward the soviets. 

Mr. Humes. Did they do anything except to defend themselves, if 
they took any action whatever? 

Mr. Wiuams. I only know what I saw and what the leaders of the 
Czecho-Slovaks have told me. 

Mr. Humes. Do you know, or is it simply speculation? 

Mr. Waou1ams. Not speculation at all, but the proof of it would 
take too long a time. 

Mr. Humes. Are you passing that on as fact or as your own opinion? 

Mr. Wuuiams. I saw in Vladivostok 15,000 Czecho-Slavs go into 
action, and I knew all about the telegraphic communications from the 
central part of Siberia assuring egress from Siberia for the Czecho- 
Slovaks. : 

Mr. Humes. That was while they were protecting their military 
stores, was it not? 

Mr. Witxr1ams. They were supposed to be going out to the French 
front. ‘ 

Mr. Humes. So much for that. We started to arrive at the numer- 
jeal strength. How many American troops did you say there were 
in Siberia? 

Mr. Waiu14ms. About 5,000. 

Senator Wotcorr. I thought you said 7,000. 

Mr. Witurams. Possibly 7,000. 

Mr. Humes. How many Japanese troops? 

Mr. Wru1aMs. The reports that we had were that there were 65,000 
troops and 45,000 used as reserves. 

Mr. Humxs. At what time did you have these reports? 

Mr. Wiiitams. Those were the last reports as to the number of the 
Japanese. 

Mr. Humes. When was that? 7 

Mr. Wrrams. Up until about two months ago we had a notice that 
there were 45,000 reserve troops. 

Senator Wotcorr. How did you leatn that? 

Mr. Wix14Ms. It was published in the Times. 

Senator Wotcorr. Through the press, you mean? 

Mr. Wittiams. The Times correspondent. 
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Mr. Humes. What other troops were in the interior? 

Mr. Wittrams. Besides the Japanese, the Americans, and Czecho- 
Slovaks: among the foreign troops were some Italians—a very few— 
anda small contingent of French. What others, I do not know. 

Mr. Humes. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that there was only 
one regiment of Americans in Siberia? 

Mr. Wrintams. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. What is the numerical strength of the regiment ? 

Mr. Wizams. Now, I do not know whether it was a whole regi- 
ment or two or three. I know it is asserted that there were between 
5,000 and 7,000 Americans. 

Mr. Humes. Where is that assertion made, now, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Winurams. New York Times, 

Mr. Humes. New York Times? 

Mr. Wiiiiams. Yes, 

Mr. Humes. When was that assertion made? 

Mr. Wuutams. I will be glad. 

Mr. Humes. It is not the periodical, but who is the authority for 
the statement ? 

Mr. Wituams. The correspondent of the Times. 

Mr. Humes. Do you not know that it has been repeatedly stated by 
the Government that all the troops that went to Siberia were a regi- 
ment that went from Manila? 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Yes; I have heard it stated that there were as many 
as 16,000, but from the figures I have seen it was about 7,000 or 5,000. 

Mr. Humes. Are you no more sure of the other statements that 
you have made as to the Russian situation and the conditions in Rus- 
sia than you are as to the number of troops you have referred to as 
being in Archangel and in Siberia? 

Mr. Wiriniams. I am willing to let the other statements that I 
made about Russia stand upon the same basis as my statements about 
the troops in Archangel and in Vladivostok. 

Mr. Humes. And one rests on just as substantial a foundation as 
the other? 

Mr. Witwiams. Quite so. 

Mr. Humes. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Witriams. Well, now, considering the idea of the strength of 
the soviet in Russia, I said that during the period of 15 months the 

eople were for the soviets in the elections. Ninety per cent of the 

ussian people took part in the elections, and while they change the 
constituencies of the soviet officials and parties they retain the soviet 
itself. In the next place, as far as the six million or eight million 
Russians who are in Russia are concerned, who have guns, we see no 
uprisings against the soviets, but we see always those guns and bay- 
onets used against the enemies of the soviets; we see that around the 
nuclei that have been formed of the soviet forces in Archangel and 
Siberia, according to the last statements received, Russian troops 
tallied about them. 2 A 

Mr. Hcuns. In that connection, with reference to firearms is it not 
3 fact that all the elements of the population, except those that are 
in sympathy with or under the control of the present government, the 
Bolshevik régime or the soviet government, have been clisarmed, and 
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is it not one of the policies of the government to disarm everybody 
that is not in sympathy with the perpetuation of the existing system? 

Mr. Wirnrams. In the soviet government of Russia T have no 
doubt that the people who are anti-soviet are not allowed to have 
firearms, just as precisely the anti-soviet government in Vladivostok 
have taken away the arms from the pro-soviets. 

Mr. Humes. In other words, in the territory where the soviets 
and Bolsheviki control, the persons opposed to them have been dis- 
armed, and consequently they are in no position, even if they were 
disposed to, to use any forcible resistance as against the régime. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. Wuurams. It is true as far as you can take a vast country 
and disarm a hundred millions of people. It is true to an extent, but 
one finds all through Russia these guns in the homes of the working- 
men and in the hands of the peasants. They have been hidden so 
that searching parties can not get them: just as the pro-soviet 
party in Siberia that have been disarmed, I have no doubt, will be 
able to get their hands on arms if they want to rise up against the 
Kolchak government. 

Mr. Humes. That is. where people have been disarmed, some of 
the people may have arms in the same sense that a man in this coun- 
try may carry concealed weapons. But there has been an organiza- 
tion to disarm these people opposed to the present régime? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. I suppose so. 

Mr. Humns. Do you not think that would have a tendency to re- 
tard action on their part against the Bolsheviki/ 

Mr. Wintiaws. Perhaps so. But Alexieff started up from the Don 
with his Cossacks and announced that he was going to Moscow. 
There was not a force between him and Moscow to oppose him, but 
the peasants and workmen rose up spontaneously and organized 
such a resistance that the Cossacks were unable to proceed any far- 
ther. The whole countryside was solid against him. I have tried 
to bring hom to you the fact that the establishment of the soviet 
was in a very painless and bloodless fashion. For example, the 
Vladivostok soviet—I know that is a specific instance—— 

Mr. Huwes. You can not base a revolution on a paper program of 
that kind. You could organize 14 different fads of government 
on paper and have no bloodshed, but when you put that paper 
organization into practical and active operation the blood commences 
to flow. 

Mr. Witt1ams. Precisely. 

Mr. Humes. Therefore we are not concerned with the paper pro- 
gram when we are discussing the Bolsheviki. The fact remains that 
when that program is put into operation then blood commences to 
flow, does it not? ; 

Mr. Witx1aMs. The point T made the other day was that in Petro- 
grad the soviet was established with the killing of only 18 people, 
in Moscow something like 1,000, in Kiev 2.000, and in_ Irkntsk 
with some victims. In all Russia, from the time of the November 
revolution to June, 1918, when the soviet had established its power 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the White Sea to the 
Ukraine. I stated that the killing was not more than 1, at the very 
utmost. out of 1,000 of the population. By June, 1918, all revolts 
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had been practically suppressed and the soviet government had been 
recognized from one end of the country to the other. There were 
anti-soviet governments organized in Harbin and other outside 
cities, but, Senators, not one of the ministers of those paper govern- 
ments dared to step his foot on the soil of Siberia or Russia. He 
would have been looked at as a common criminal. In June, 1918, 
before allied intervention came in, the soviet had control over the 
vast territory of Russia and Siberia. The American Red Cross— 
Maj. Thacher particularly dwells upon this—when they came out 
over their trans-Siberian line in May, said that as they came out 
they found order was just as good at Irkutsk and all along the line 
to Vladivostok as at Moscow—order just as good 6,000 miles away as 
it was in the center itself or 10 miles from the center, I think it is 
an indisputable fact that the soviets had established themselves very 
effectively and very basically as the government of Russia by June, 
1918, without the killing of one in a thousand of the population. 
T started to tell you, Major, that the Vladivostok soviet was estab- 
lished without the killing of even a single human being. Yet when 
the allies overthrew the soviets they filled every hospital and even 
the warehouses with the slain. Thousands and thousands of others 
were killed, because the people along that line rose np en masse for 
the protection of the soviets. 

Senator Wotcotr. You say “ thousands and thousands of others.” 
How many others? 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Yes; thousands and thonsands. I think the Czecho- 
Slovak commandant here and T are going to have a conversation 
after this matter. because it is a very involved subject. I have great 
respect for the Czecho-Slovaks. I think he will agree with the state- 
ment that thousands and thousands of their troops were wiped out 
because the people rose up against them. 

I ought to insert this here. People say, “ Well, you paint a picture 
of the millenninm in Russia under the soviet.” I do no such thing. 
I know that conditions are bad even in Vladovostok. I heard one 
man get up and curse the soviet becanse they had promised the 
people everything. He said, “Where is the stuff they promised? 
Where is the bread? They have not given the people bread; they 
have just cut the rations down.” While what he said was true, the 
audience showed their strong disapproval of his speech, and it was 
for this reason: The people wanted bread and better economic con- 
ditions, but there are certain other things they desired also. Man 
does not live by breacl alone, nor do the soviets live simply by the 
bread they give the people. I want to explain to you why it is 
that people are so tenacious. We could not exist if our, Government 
eal not give us bread and fairly good conditions of life; and if it 
could not give us clothes and shelter and everything else, we would 
rise and overturn the Government. It was the same way when I 
came out of Siberia and Russia and enjoyed all the wonderful com- 
forts we have here. We are in a different land,entirely. There every- 
thing was bad. Food was bad, Conditions are very mnch mixed up. 
Why is it, then. that the Russians cling so tenaciously to the soviets 
when they have not given the people as much bread and housing and 
clothes; when things are very bad? It is for this reason that the 
soviets are giving the people something else that they need as much 
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as bread. One of the things that for the first times in their lives they 
have been getting is an organization they could understand, where 
the least man could talk out. They enjoy that, and they are very 
tenacious of that because the mass have a sense of power. The 
workingman likes it. He has power, a certain ruthless power, « brutal 
power. I do not deny it, but I am trying to tell you why he likes 
the soyiets. For the first time he is regarded not as an animal but 
asa human being. I think every man likes a sense of adventure. a 
sense of creating things. That is the reason the manufacturer likes 
to do big things. And now through the soviet. these men who have 
been dead and stupid and oppressed in many ways are given a 
chance to do something, creating a new world and a new order. 

You say they are fanaties. But every man has a spiritual pas- 
sion in him. It needs only to be aroused. The soviets have aroused 
it. They are conscripts of a mighty dream. Rightly or wrongly, 
this dull people believe that they have a mission to the world, and 
in face of the fact that the rest of the world has an organized so- 
ciety, they feel that somehow or other they are establishing an or- 
ganized society in such a way that all the rest of the world will 
come over and copy it. 

I will admit the contention that there is disorder, and lack of bread 
and clothes and the essentials of life in Russia. At the same time, I 
do not think that these anti-soviet witnesses have seen into the heart 
and soul of the Russian people or realize the satisfactions that the 
soviet has given them. We all crave fellowship, power, adventure, 
and we crave something to satisfy other needs. The soviet has done 
that with its slogans. In spite of its fanatical course, its bloodshed. 
and all else, the fact remains that it has given these other things. 
Therefore the people are loyal to it, for that reason. 

Mr. Humes. Now, let me ask you. You discussed the freedom of 
speech and the freedom of action and the new liberties of the Rus- 
sian people. Were not they accomplished in the March revolution, 
and has there been any greater degree of freedom under the Bol- 
shevik régime than that which was established under the so-called 
Kerensky or provisional government régime? 

Mr. Winmams. It is pretty hard to answer that, because I could 
say “yes” and another man could say “no.” I think perhaps 
the soviet has been more iron-fisted and strong, and sometimes has 
exercised more repression, than the Kerensky régime, because the 
Kerensky régime was a weak régime. 

Mr. Hemes. In other words, from the purely personal standpoint 
there were more personal liberties on the part. of the individual 
under the Kerensky régime than under the Bolshevik régime. were 
there not? 

Mr. Wintrams. It is like this. It depends upon the class. For ex- 
ample. before the Bolsheviki came into power there was much sup- 
pression of their papers, closing up of their offices, and there was @ 
great deal of hounding of their men, jailing and even killing of their 
leaders, A great many of them were thrown into jail. So that the 
masses suffered a great deal under the Kerensky régime. But at 
the present time the other end of society is suffering under their 
régime. 
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Mr. Huares. In other words, the Bolsheviki are now doing to the 
elements that favored the provisional government just what the 
provisional government was proposing to do in a weaker way to the 
zontencs and their régime; is that true? It is a case of dog eat 

log. 

Mr. Wuuiams. If you are going to figure it up numerically, you 
must see that the masses of the population and their organizations 
were being suppressed under the Kerensky régime, while the class 
that is being suppressed now represents a very small proportion of 
the population. 

Mr. comes. Ts it not a fact that a portion theoretically in favor 
of the Bolsheviki in a very large percentage are supporting the Bol- 
sheviki either because they find it convenient to obtain for themselves 
food and the necessaries of life, or else io prevent violence and to 
save difficulty and the coercion that they might meet from. the Bol- 
sheviki if they were openly antagonizing them or opposing them? 

Mr. Wir1aMs. There is a certain measure of truth in that; but the 
best answer J can give to that is to state that where these supposedly 
dissatisfied elements have been given a chance to rally to the organi- 
zations and forces opposed to the soviet government, they have 
not done so. Do you understand what I am driving at? I do not 
think that great numbers of them have been coerced to support the 
government, because the Russian people are flaming, defiant rebels 
against repressions, and they do not seem to have rebelled against the 
soviets. 

Mr. Humes. Once more we are getting an expression of your 
opinion as it differs from the opinion of others? 

Mr. Witu1ams. Precisely. But may I interject that yon have the 
opinion of 15 witnesses on the other side and at least 12 or 15 wit- 
nesses on this side who are contending for the very same view that 

am. 

Mr. Humxs. You say that you are here as a champion of the Bol- 
sheviki; that you are defending them; that you were and are at 
present. 

Mr. Wut1ams. Precisely. 

Senator Woncorr. May I be permitted to make an observation? 
All the other witnesses that have come here have impressed me as 
being impartial, while you certainly admitted, as I recall, at the be- 
ginning of your testimony, that you were confessedly, in a sense, a 
partisan of the Bolshevik? 

Mr. Wit1ams. Precisely. I was trying to say that in this country 
we have largely a reflection of the attitude of 5 per cent of the Rus- 
sian people toward the revolution, or perhaps 10 per cent of the 
people. Iam perfectly willing to admit that those people have suf- 
fered a great deal in the loss of the necessaries of life. But I came 
to reflect the feeling of 90 per cent of the masses of the soviet gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Woxcorr. By the way, these many witnesses that have 
appeared here would take strong issue with you that 90 per cent of 
the people are in favor of the Bolsheviki. They reverse it. 

Mr. Wratiams. I am aware of that; and I am one of the first three 
witnesses to try to press home another viewpoint, but your minds are 
full of the things that have been told yon by men that have been 
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here. Their ideas will have a stronger influence than mine. But at 
the same time, if you had heard me after Mr. Robins and Mr. Thomp- 
son and Mr. Wardwell, of the Red Cross, and Mr. Louis Edgar 
Browne, and Dr. Kuntz, and Miss Beatty of McCall’s Magazine, and 
after Dr. Reichman, and Mr. Keddie of the Quaker mission, after 
Jerome Davis and Mr. Humphries of the Y. M. C. A—after all 
those men have been sittin here and IT make my statement—you 
would think, perhaps, that T was stating the case for the soviet gov- 
ernment in mild form. : 

Senator Woxcorr, All the other witnesses were unbiased, but you 
admit that you are not. ' 

Mr. Witriams. I do not know of any witness who does not look 
at the matter from a particular biased standpoint. I do not try to 
persuade myself that I am unbiased. becanse I am biased by what 
T have seen. I have just read in the newspapers of three young fel- 
lows that were working there with me, for whom I had the greatest 
respect and honor, and three men who have got just as much of the 
spirit as—I say it reverently—almost as much as Jesus Himself, 
three fellows between 19 and 26 years of age. They have just been 
shot in Siberia. It is hard for me to be cold and unmoved by it. 
because it is the same as if my brothers had been shot. Therefore 1 
am biased by that feeling that comes all the time, when I speak about 
Russia. I know that these anti-soviet witnesses could not help but 
reflect the class they lived with. We all persuade ourselves that we 
Jook at a question from a very unprejudiced viewpoint, but we are 
all biased. I am all the time being biased by the fact that these 
men that I have been living with and have had so much respect for 
are being killed. Sometimes it makes me mad, and sometimes I 
wonder that I keep as restrained as I do. ‘ : 

That is my attitude while I am speaking on this subject; and, of 
course, you are listening not only to facts but to opinions, the reflec- 
tion of what I have got from my experiences there. 

Arthur Ransome, writing in the New Republic, says: 

No one contends that the Bolsheviks are angels. I ask only that men shall 
lovk through the fog of libel that surrounds them and see that the ideal for 
which they are struggling, in the only way in which they can struggle, is among 
those lights which every man of young and honest heart sees before bim some- 
where on the road, and not among those other lights from which he resolutely 
turns away. These men who have made the Soviet government in Russia, if 
they must fail, will fail with clean shields and clean hearts, having striven for 
an ideal which will live beyond them. Lven if they fail, they will none the less 
have written a page of history more daring than any other which I can remem- 
ber in the story of the human race. They are writing it amid showers of mud 
from ail the meaner spirits in their country, in yours, and in my own. But, 
when the thing is over. and their enemies have triumphed, the mud will vanish 
like black magic at noon, and that page will be as white as the snows of Russia, 
and the writing ou it as bright as the gold domes that I used to see glittering 
in the sun when I looked from my windows in Petrograd. 

And when in after years men read that page they will judge your country and 
mine, your race and mine, hy the help or hindrance they gaye to the writing 
of it. 

And so I do not know how to bring home to you—and I do not 
think it will get home to you by my particular statement here—my 
belief in the soviet government as a vita] basic power In harmony 
with the needs of the Russian people. I believe it with all my cit 
because the other governments have shown by the manner of thelr 
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dying that they had no right to live. For example, we know how the 
Czax’s government fell. Tt was only necessary to disintegrate the 
army. That is what it rested on, entirely. Disintegrate the army and 
the Ozar fell. As to the Kerensky government, it was only necessary 
to surround the ministers in the Winter Palace, and it fell. But the 
soviet government—to wipe it out you have to wipe out these local 
self-governing bodies. That is where its great basic strength is. I 
admit that the present soviet government ‘does not allow the largest 
demccratic representation, as 1 think it ultimately will. It is an out- 
standing fact that the industrial laborers of Russia only represent 
about 15 per cent of the population. The rest of the population is 
peasant. The peasants have just the same number of delegates in the 
central congress in Moscow as the industrial workers. Jt is a mis- 
representative government to that extent. I do not see why this fact 
has not been brought out plainly by the anti-soviet side. Jt is true 
that during revolutionary days the workmen who compose the 15 per 
cent of the population have just as much voice in the government as 
all the rest of the population of Russia put together. I think it is 
unfair, and ultimately that will be wiped out of the soviet constitu- 
tion. The only thing that can be said in favor of it is that the cities 
dominate the country, and the cities happen to be very enthusiastic 
for the soviet. 

There is just one other thing, Senators, that I want to speak of at 
bese Ge and that is that you are not inclined, so far as I under- 
stand, to make a distinction between the soviet and the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Woxcorr. I think we had that pointed out; that the Bol- 
sheviki is a political party and the soviet is the method of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Winans. It is true, also, that the Bolsheviki are the dominant 
party, and they control the soviets. 

Senator Worcorr. Some witnesses have said here that the Bolshe- 
viki are the dominant party in this sense, that they are in control; 
but they have said that it is by no means a majority that have control 
of the soviets. 

Mr. Witt1Ams. They can not be in control unless they are in the 
majority. 

Senator Worcorr. You have given testimony here that as you see 
the situation they are actually in the majority. Let me ask you when 
this soviet form of government originated ? i 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. The soviet form of government, so far as it origi- 
nated in the mind of a single human being, originated in the mind of 
an American called Daniel de Leon. 

Senator Woxcorr. As far as Russia is concerned there were Rus- 
sion soviets at the time of the revolution. 

Mr. WiiraMs. Every village was organized on soviet lines. They 
were organized from one end of the country to the other. 

Senator Woxcorr. Did they organize the all-Russian congress of 
soviets ? 

Mr. Wix1ams. When I arrived in Petrograd in June, 1917, the 
first all-Russian congress of soviets met, and it may be interesting 
to you to know that that congress, which was addressed by Mr. Dun- 
can and Mr. Russell, of the Root mission, had, out of the 1,200 dele- 
gates—I am not exactly sure of the statistics, but I think out of the 
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1,000 or 1,200 delegates there were only 100 or 125 Bolsheviks, All 
the rest belonged to the other parties. “As the masses grew more rad. 
ical they went over to the Bolsheviks. 

Senator Woxcorr. So that the soviet government was not estab- 
lished by the Bolsheviks? 

Mr, Wiutams. It was foreign to their minds at the beginning of 
the revolution. 

Senator Worcorr, It was in existence, and the Bolsheviks got con- 
trol of it? 

Mr. Witriams. It was like this, as I tried to explain the other day. 
It grew op spontaneously and elementally out of the life of the Rus- 
sian people, and they worked it out. The separate soviets were 
linked up together more and more. The part the Bolsheviks had to 
do with the establishment of the soviet. government. was this. When 
the Kerensky government was showing its weakness and would not 
give the people land or peace, or anything they wanted, the Bolshe- 
viks said, “All power to the soviet. You want the Jand, and there is 
your government, the soviet, which will give it to you.” I think that 
it is the mark of genius of the Bolshevik leaders not to impose things 
on the people, but to recognize the things which exist and to utilize it, 
The Bolsheviks had nothing to do with originating the soviet. Lenine 
simply pointed to the soviet as the de facto organ of power. 

Senator Woxcorr. A moment ago you were saying something to 
this effect—that the old Czav’s government fell because of its cor- 
ruption and inefficiency, and as soon as the army, upon which it was 
bottomed, disintegrated, it fell; and the Kerensky government, fol- 
lowing it. fell becanse it could not satisfy the longing of the Russian 
people for what they wanted; and that, thereupon, the soviet gov- 
ernment came to the fore as the thing that met the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Russian people. Now, that system of government you 
have to-day existed under Kerensky. It must not. therefore, have 
been the form of government. or what they gave as the form of gov- 
ernment, that appealed to people and induced them to overthrow the 
Kerensky government; and thus it seems to me your logic does not 
prove good. There must have been something else that intervened 
there which appealed to the Russian people that occasioned the 
overthrow of the Kerensky government; ana was not that something 
else the desire to take property directly by the people and not await 
the long process of the meeting of the constituent assembly and the 
working out of a scheme? 

Mr. Wiitrams. I think that is quite right. 

Senator Woncorr. Then, if that be true, is not this true, that the 
Bolshevik program that they stood for was bottomed not on high 
ideals of liberty as expressed in the soviet form of government. but 
upon the selfish desires of hnman nature to take unto itself and seize; 
that is to say, bottomed on something like the unholy passion of 
greed ? ‘i 
“Mr. Witxraus. T think you are absolutely right. In all great social 
movements, while they have certain idealistic objects and tendencies, 
I think that the fundamental motives are economic. fundamentally 
selfish motives, if you please. I do not quarrel with that. I wish t 
was otherwise; but we have to accept it as a fact. It is true that, as 
you say, during the summer of 1917 the Russian people had gotten 
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tired, they had ceased to think that the constituent assembly was ever: 
going to come, or that the end of the war was goingtocome. The peas- 
ant, saying that the land was God’s and the people’s, was going out 
and taking over the land and burning the manor houses and the hay 
ricks, and doing many brutal and cruel things. We saw the working- 
men, in the same way, taking over factories and botching and destroy- 
ing material. We saw the soldiers, disgusted with the conduct of the 
war, throwing down their guns and leaving the front by tens of thou- 
sands. The masses, warworn and weary and disillusioned, seemed to: 
be pushing Russia over the edge of the abyss and into chaos, anarchy, 
and night. Istated that it was my solemn conviction that if there had 
not arisen a party that could see that for this ultraradical, deep-run- 
ning movement of the people there must be an ultraradical program 
of (ee re Russia would really have gone on into anarchy, chaos, 
and night; but the Bolsheviks had the ability to take these elemental 
energies that were loose in the world and guide them to a constructive 
purpose; they had the confidence of the people, so that the people 
trusted them. As I said before, we must try to think in the Russian 
terms. The American thinks that land is private property, primar- 
ily; but it is not so with the Russian. Nineteen out of twenty Rus- 
sians believe—and I do not think anyone will deny that—that the 
land should belong to the people who used the land. They never be- 
lieved that the large landowners had any right to the land. The 
peasants who, of their own accord, were taking over the land without 
any sanction in law were given a legal basis and legal right for doing” 
what they did. The same way with the taking over of the factories. 
They were given some legal authority for their action. There was 
one thing I brought up the other day—I think you had some answer: 
to it, but I did not quite get it—that whenever any country thinks 
that its national destiny demands that it do a certain thing, it does it. 
We thought as a people that we must cut out the cancer—slavery— 
and put an end to it, and we did so. Just in the same way the Rus- 
sian people believed that to fulfill their national destiny, rightly or 
wrongly, the land must belong to the people. 

’ Senator Woxcorr. As a matter of fact, I take issue with you on 
your historical analogy. The Civil War was not fought to cut out 
the cancer of slavery. It ended in that, but it is clear as daylight that 
Lincoln’s purpose was to save the Union, and he said that if he could 
save the Union with slavery he would save it; if he could save the 
Union half slave and half free. he would save it; if he could save the 
Union with the slaves free, he would save the Union; he would do 
anything to save the Union. That was his idea. He freed the slaves 
in order to cripple the South, as a war measure. 

Mr. Wirtrams. Well, good: that was Lincoln’s purpose, that is 
right, to save the Union. But I do not think you do reach over with 
your minds into Russia and understand with what a passion those 
people cling to the idea that they must save the revolution. That is 
their purpose, to save the revolution, and it seemed that the revo- 
lution could be saved only by taking these drastic measures. It is 
almost impossible to project yourselves into the feeling that those 
men had and appreciate the loyalty that they felt toward their 
revolution. 
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Mr. Homes. Coming back to your historical analogy, if the Bol- 
sheviki had been in control of this country at the time of the Civil 
War, instead of freeing the slaves they would have nationalized them, 
They would have preserved the property element; they would have 
perpetuated the property in the slaves; but they would have national- 
ized the slaves and made them the property of the State rather than 
she pecpery of the individuals, would they not? 

Mr, Witu1ams. Mr. Humes, I am a good partisan of the Bolsheviks 
in some ways, but I am not able to read their minds and read back 
into those conditions back there and say what they would have done. 

Mr. Humes. You have undertaken to analyze two historical oc- 
currences. 

Mr. Wittiims. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. The property in the land is preserved and nationalized 
and taken over by the government in Russia. The slaves in the 
poet States were not taken over by the Government, but they were 

reed. 

Mr. Witurams. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Therefore the two cases are not analogous, are they ! 

Mr. Wittiams. They are analogous as to the matter of property 
rights. I was trying to prove to you that whenever any nation secs 
that there are certain obstacles in the way of the fulfillment of what 
it regards as its national destiny and national ends, it makes some 
very short cut toward that, and the national destiny of keeping our 
Union intact demanded the abolition of property rights in slaves. ete, 

Mr. Humes. Yes. 

Mr. Wiuiams. Therefore we did that. We put it through, just 
as in this war we have cut into established property rights. 

Mr. Humes. But property rights are not abolished in Russia; they 
are nationalized. 

Mr. Wintsams, All right: I agree with you very heartily on that. 

Mr. Humes. Proceed. : 

Senator Woncorr. Before you proceed on another line, T am curi- 
ous to know why the Bolshevik party were unwilling to wait for the 
‘constituent assembly in which, as I understand, the Russian peopls 
might through their representatives, meet and devise a form of gov- 
ernment which, in their judgment, would preserve to them all the 
fruits of the revolution. 

Mr. Wiis. I' think that in the popular mind everywhere the 
dissolution of the constituent assembly is one of the black marks 
upon the whole soviet régime; here was a great constituent assembly 
which was talked about for such a long time, and then when it finally 
met, it was dissolved by the bayonets of the soviets. 

Senator Wotcorr. Yes. Now. why was that? 

Mr. Wituiams. Why? 

Senator Woucorr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Wirrtams. I will tell you. The Bolsheviki were the ones who 
did the most howling for the constituent assembly; yet when the 
constituent assembly came, they were the ones who dissolved it. 
There you have one of the strange antitheses of life. 

I will give you the technical reason for it. In the first place, the 
great party in Russia is not the Menshevik or the Bolshevik. The 
great. historic party, that had the great, powerful figures in the past 
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history of Russia, is the social-revolution party; the party of the 
peasants. We do not hear much about them now. 

In the summer of 1917 many of the tickets were made up of the 
constituent assembly, and the socialist-revolutionist ticket was just 
one, straight ticket. After the ticket was made up, the socialist- 
revolutionist party split in two, into the right and left. The left 
became more radical and went oyer to the soviets, joined with the 
Bolsheviki in crying “All power to the soviets.” That happened 
along in September. because in revolutionary times you will remem- 
ber the changes are very quick. 

When the ticket was presented to the masses of the people it had 
almost exclusively right socialist-revolutionist names on it; but the 
peasants had not known yet about the split that had come about in the 
ranks of the people. They did not know what the left was standing 
yor. 

Senator Wotcorr. There was a left ticket? 

Mr. Wiintams. There was no left ticket. There was only one 
ticket. 

Senator Woncorr. Oh, ves. rs 

Mr. Winuiams. And so they almost all voted as socialist-revolu- 
tionists, which put in the constituent assembly almost one-half of 
the number of it right social revolutionists—more than one-half. 

Senator Woxcorr. Did the Bolsheviki have a ticket in this elec- 
tion? 

Mr. Wit1iams. Yes; but just get this point clear. In January, 
1918, two great congresses met in Petrograd, the third all-Russian 
congress of soviets and the constituent assembly. 

The peasants had sent to the third all-Russian congress of soviets 
practically no one but left social revolutionists, and in the constituent 
assembly meeting at the same time, the peasants had practically noth- 
ing but right social revolutionists. So the soviet said, “ This con- 
stituent assembly is entirely misrepresentative of the people.” The 
third all-Russian congress of soviets was elected 10 days before it 
met, and in that all-Russian congress of soviets you find the 
peasants sending a definitely left radical group of representatives, 
while in the constituent assembly, which had been elected, one, two, or 
three months earlier, you find the peasants sending practically a solid 
right social revolutionist representation. In other words, the change 
that had gone on in the minds of the peasants when they had turned 
to the left was not registered in the constituent assembly. It was 
registered ‘in the all-Russian congress of soviets. The soviets said, 
“This present constituent assembly does not represent the people.” 
That is the one outstanding reason why they dissolved the constituent 
assembly. F : 

T do not want to spin hair logic around the thing, but I think that 
is the legitimate reason. ’ 

Senator Woucorr. You think that is a legitimate reason? 

Mr. Wiiraams. I think it was a legitimate reason. Furthermore, 
I think if they had not dissolved the constituent assembly—I know 
how strange this will sound, but knowing Russia I say it, that_with- 
out the dissolution of the constituent assembly—the danger of Russia 
going over into chaos and night would have been greater than ever. 

Senator Wotcorr. There is no point in guessing at reasons. That 
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is so purely speculative, beyond the power of any human mind to 
forecast, that I do not think it is worth while giving it. 

Mr. Witurams. Can I give-— 

Senator Wotcorr. You may give your ideas, if you want to. Ido 
not want to stop you. 

Mr. Wii11ams. Then let me state this. At the time these two con- 
gresses met in Petrograd the constituent assembly declared that it 
would have a great parade in its honor—in favor of the constituent 
assembly—and the whole city was allowed to have that parade, ex- 
cept a certain section of it where the soviet said the parade must not 
go on account of possible trouble. This parade was held in the city 
of Petrograd at the time when it was a matter of life and death of 
the constituent assembly, there were 15,000 people in it—at the out- 
side 20,000—who paraded for it. 

Now, take the soviet. Many people in this room have seen lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of people in a soviet parade. I¢ it 
were a matter of life and death to the all-Russian congress of 
soviets there would have been hundreds of thousands of people ready 
to parade for it, and to die for it. 

Senator Woxcorr. That does not prove much to me, because L have 
seen, in my State, the Democrats outparade the Republicans many 
and many a time and then get licked badly at the polls. 

Mr. Witxiams. Very good. May I just state that Mr. Robins at 
that time had 50 or 60 telegrams coming in from all over the country 
as to the attitude of the people to the constituent assembly. He said 
that the dissolution of the constituent assembly provoked little or no 
protest, but you observe, whenever anybody tries to disturb the 
soviets, that it produces a great uproar. 

Senator Worcorr, Who disbanded them ? 

Mr, Witriass. The constituent assembly was disbanded by arder 
of the third all-Russian congress of soviets. 

Senator Worcorr. Who went there and forced them to disband? 

Mr. Wiiriams. There were a dozen, or probably 50, of the soldiers 
or sailors of the all-Russian soviet. 

Senator Woxcorr. Were they the Kronstadt sailors? 

Mr. Witt1ams. The Kronstadt boys were in at the head of almost 
everything, and I think they probably went on this. 

Senator Worcorr. They went in there armed, I suppose? 

Mr. Wittiams. They met there for one day, and the constituent as- 
sembly continued until about £ or 5 o'clock in the morning. Finally, 
they turned to the constituent assembly and said, “ You are not 
doing anything here. We are tired and want to go home, and we 
suggest that you go home.” and so they all went home. 

Senator Worcorr. They thought that discretion was the better part 
of valor there and they went home. That is all there is about it? 

Mr. Witurass, Yes; exactly. 

Senator Wotcorr. They thought discretion was the better part of 
valor there. 

Mr. Wituiams. Some members of the constituent assembly organ- 
ized in several places, but they never have been able to do anything. 

May I interject here this fact? Tchernoff was elected president of 
the constituent assembly. “Humanite,” in Paris, now admits that 
Tchernoff has gone to Moscow and has made an agreement with 
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Lenine to enter into cooperation with the soviet government. T am 
not able to confirm that, however. 

Senator Worcorr. Suppose that to be true, what does it prove? 

Mr. Wituiams. It only proves that, however unfortunate we may 
regard certain actions in Russia in the past, we have got to regard the 
soviet as rooting itself deeper and deeper in the larger bases of the 
Li separate That is what finally I want to get to you. 

enator Worcorr. That man may be like the Vicar of Bray. You 
remember about the Vicar of Bray, of course? 

Mr. Wuuutams. No; I do not remember. 

Senator Worcort. He had a little thing that I used to say over to 
myself which, as I recall, went something like this: 

For this I will maintain, until my dying day, sir, 
That whatsoever king may reign, I will be Vicar of Bray, sir. 

That does not prove anything. 

Mr. Witirams. Yes. 

Senator Wotcorr. I want to ask you this. 

Mr. Wittrams. Yes. 

Senator Worcorr. Has the soviet government ever undertaken to 
provide for a new constituent assembly ? 

Mr. Wituiams. I only understand that in the negotiations that have 
teen going on from Litvonoff, the representative of the soviet at 
Stockholm, they are perfectly willing to call a constituent assembly. 

Senator Wouicorr. They are willing to, but they have had over a 
year. What has this soviet government that is so desirous of per- 
mitting the Russian people to express their views and aspirations in 
the form of government and suggestion done toward calling together 
the constituent assembly and getting some kind of scheme so that the 
views of the people can be taken—anything? 

Mr, Witriams. I have just stated that 90 per cent of the people— 

and I think it is 95 per cent—are voting with the soviet organiza- 
tion, and they have a right in the organization to determine any ques- 
tion of government. 
) Senator Woxcorr. But they vote away down in the local soviet, 
and these great powers of the administration of the national govern- 
ment are administered away up on top, where they are removed from 
the people. They are really without any constitution, and have no 
charter of government and no plan of government except as they from 
day to day choose to devise one; is not that the situation? 

Mr. Wittrams. No: I do not think that is a fair statement of the 
situation. Remember that they have worked out a constitution in 
their great All-Russian Congress of Soviets, and they debated a long 
time on their constitution. There is outlined a certain structure of 
thenation, For example, if anyone in Russia came and talked about 
the idea of a constituent assembly—again this is only opinion, you 
see—probably there would not be 10 per cent of the people in the towns 
who would want such a thing as a constituent assembly, Remember 
that we have certain political notions of the Western Hemisphere— 
western notions. There were certain great Russian characters, among 
them Miliukov. who went to the western nations and got an insight 
into western ideas. and their idea was that Russia should have the 
same kind of political constitution as exists now in the western nations, 
and they came back there with that idea. But so far as the people 
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themselves are concerned, when you talk about a constituent assembly. 
they are not enthusiastic about it: it means nothing to them; it js 
only a word; while when you say “soviet” to them, that is a thine 
which immediately signifies something. They have taken part in it 
and they understand it. In other words, vou have got to get under 
the skin of the vast masses of the Russian people, There you realize 
that though you use certain political terms which are wonderful 
words to us, drawing ont our allegiance, they mean nothing at all to 
them. 

Senator Worcorr, But it seems to me wonderful that the people in 
control now, having the desire to give the Russian people what they 
want, do not get up some sort of a scheme that takes into account the 
Russian people. It will not do for any man to set himself up and say. 
~T know I represent the wishes of the vast majority of the people.” 
That is the way of all tyrants; they claim that they are doing the 
thing that the people want. Now. the only thing to do that I know 
of is to count people on a proposition and see what they want. But 
have these Bolsheviks adopted any step in that direction? 

Mr. Wi1.Ms. But, Senator Wolcott, we worked out the soviet 
scheme of government the other day. You made a very good criti- 
cism of the scheme, but it certainly became apparent to you that 
through these voting agencies they have a regular system of election, 
and they are expressing their will: and I have shown you that the 
natural, spontaneous feeling of the people is toward this new sort 
state apparatus. I mean, if the one thing that lingered in the minds 
of western people with regard to Russia at this time was an election, 
a grand constituent assembly like we have here, that we believe in, 
that if the American people. for example, would be convinced that 
ina great general election the people had a vote, whether they believed 
in a soviet or not a soviet, Tam sure that the soviets of Russia woul 
be willing to stand before the whole world and say, “ Let ns have 
an election of that kind, and decide the kind of state apparatus we are 
going to have, whether we shall have one ike England or America. 
or Germany, or one like we have over here.” Now, if that is the thing 
that rests back in your mind, that there ought to be a great genera 
election all over Russia. I feel sure that such a representation coul 
be made to the soviets through the delegates to Prinkipo—Mr. White 
and Mr. Herron. They would present to them very positively that 
the chief objection to the soviet government is the belief here that it 
vepresents nothing but a minority, that it has’ simply superimposed 
itself upon the people, and if the question were asked, “Are you 
willing to hold. openly and freely, an election in Russia in which the 
people will decide which form of government they want!” I am quite 
sure that the soviets of Russia would be willing to go to the country 
with such an election. 

Senator Worcorr, It looks to me very much like a case where @ 
political party has gotten complete control, and they have told the 
people what kind of government they are going to have. and they 
have accepted it because there is nothing else to do. That does not 
appeal to me asa very good situation. . 

Mr. Howes. Is it not a fact that the reason that the constituent, 
assembly was dissolved was because it represented the whole mass af 
the Russian people, $5 per cent, or approximately 85 per cent, 0 
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whom were peasants, and, as you stated a moment ago. the policy of 
the Bolshevili is to give to the city control and domination equal to 
the control and domination and influence of the peasants themselves? 

Mr. Wiirsams. Well, T think the reason that they dissolved it was 
as I have stated. We ought to remember how rapidly in revolu- 
tionary times come these changes in the minds of the people, as T 
have illustrated in the case of the peasants. To show how much 
changes went on in Russia, remember that there were only 100 
Bolsheviks in the first All-Russian Congress of Soviets. In the sec- 
ond congress the Bolsheviks had beconie the majority. In the third 
congress they were still overwhelming. In the fourth congress they 
began to drop back a little. Their strength is changing constantly. 
When the constituent assembly was gathering the peasants were 
moving over to the left. This radical attitude was not reflected in 
the constituent assembly. The constituent assembly had only 
abont two-fifths of its members who were for all power to the soviets. 
It is one of the theories of all statecraft, is it not, that after 
revalutions the people in power are the ones who make out the rnles 
for the convocation of the constituent assembly? The laws calling 
for the constituent assembly were made out by the elements in con- 
trol after the March revolution. If the people in control after the 
November revolution had been making out the rules, they would, for 
exaniple, not have made the suffrage for those over 21 years of age— 
T helieve that was the age limit fixed for the constitnent assembly— 
but they would have fixed the suffrage at 18 years of age, because 
practically every person between 18 and 21 would have voted origi- 
nally on the left tickets. By this change of rules in voting for the 
constitnent assembly, the soviet parties would have had a large in- 
crease in delegates to any constituent assembly. 

Mr. Humes. Ts it not important for the Bolshevik contro] that 
the worknien, so-called in the cities, should have representation equal 
to the peasants, in spite of the fact that they only have 15 per cent 
ot the people represented in the organization? 

Mr. Witriams. Yon see, the soviet revolution, the November revo- 
lution was made by the soviet workmen and soldiers. The peasant 
saviet had little or nothing at all to do with it. Then the peasant 
soviet, the great national soviet, wanted to join the workmen’s and 
soldiers’ soviet. The latter said, “ You can come in and help to 
run the government, but you can only have 80 delegates to our 102.” 
The peasants replied, “ No, we demand the same voice in the gov- 
ernment of Russia as the workmen and soldiers.” They finally agreed 
that the peasants should haye just the same standing as the workmen 
and soldiers. Of course. we know that ultimately the peasants are 
the ones that are going to decide what the condition of Russia is 
going to be, and I dg not for a moment believe that this present gov- 
ernmental system: 

Senator Woxcorr. How can they ever get to decide that when they 
are not going to be in the majority, if they are denied a majority ? 

Mr. Wittrams. I believe that in the end the fair sense of the people 
will change that so that the peasants will have proportionate repre- 
sentation. The ultimate solution will be that they will have a 
larger proportion of votes than they now have. In revolutionary 
times you have got to have a revolutionary organ with flexibility and 
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plasiticity like the soviets. The sailors and soldiers, with some of the 
workmen of the city, were the chief factors in making the revolution. 
and during the first. days they had altogether a disproportionate 
representation in the soviet. Now it has been extended so that the 
peasants have entered into it. I am sure that within the next two 
years they will have one vote for 100 per cent of the people over 
18 years of age. 

Mr. Humes. Mr. Williams, is it not a fact that even in the go- 
called constitution of the soviet republic the representation of the 
-cities is based upon 1 to every 25,009, while among the peasants and 
in the provinces it is | to every 125,000? 

Mr. Witurams. Yes; that is just the point I was making. 

Mr. Humes. In other words, in the fundamental law itself the 
-cities have five times the representation that the peasants do, in 
proportion to their population ? 

Mr. Wriu1ams. Precisely. That is the point I brought out in try- 
ing to make the situation very clear. 

Mr. Humes. By incorporating that into the constitution for the 
future government of the republic, is there anything to indicate 
that there is a purpose on the part of the present government to 
equalize representation and to give the peasants equal representation 
with the cities, with the sailors and workmen? 

Mr. Winurams. The true objective of the Russian soviet republic, 
as I have just stated, is that they want within the next two years to 
give one vote for every person over 18 years of age, and if Russia 
gets a stable government during this time and gets a constitution, 
I am he sure that the disproportionate representation will be 
changed, otherwise Russia can not stand before the world as a true 
republic. « 

Mr. Humes. That is a promise of the future, however. 

Mr. Wiarams. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Humes. Now, proceed. - 

Mr. Wir1ams. I do not know how much further to proceed. I 
was just stating, Senator Wolcott, my contention that I want to 
bring home as far as possible, without in any way trying to gloss 
over any cruelties or any disorders, or trying to minimize any evils, 
the fact that over there in Russia there is a certain government called 
the soviet government; that it is a government that is functioning 
and manifesting a certain definite power; that it has a strong hold 
over the masses of the people, and that it is the only possible govern- 
ment for them—the only one that can function as a government. 

T just want to bring out one or two things. First of all, what has 
this government done? Well, I think that we in America, who are 
being staggered by the great job of demoblizing something like 
4,000,000 soldiers, ought to have a little bit of sympathy with the 
task that was suddenly thrown upon this soviet state apparatus—the 
job of demobilizing 12,000,000 soldiers. That demobilization went 
on without unnecessary disorder beyond the shooting up of perhaps 
two or three railway stations which oceurred here and there, making 
for the dislocation of the railway industry. 

Senator Woxtcorr. That went on, as a matter of fact, rather auto- 
matically, did it not? They demobilized themselves? 

Mr. Wuataus. That is exactly the point. 
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Senator Woxcorr. There was no burden thrown on the soviet 
government to demobilize them. They just quit. 

Mr. Wit1iams. That is just the point. Suppose we let 4,000,000 
soldiers loose over here. What do you suppose would happen. if we 
just turned them loose, to the Government apparatus that we have, 
as finely organized as it is? 

Senator Woxcorr. The problem was not to demobilize them, but 
to take care of them after they were demobilized, and the soviet had 
no great problem thrown on it to demobilize those soldiers; they 
demobilized themselves. 

Mr, Witrrams. That is the proposition for a soviet organization, 
to bring out certain integrating forces, organizing certain natural 
latent forces which we do not utilize. I would like to present here, 
as I will to you afterwards, one of the pamphlets that were given to 
the soldiers who demobilized, as they were going home from the 
trenches. It was written by a man who understood the soldiers. 
They resolved they were not going to fight any more, so they were 

rovided with a certain pamphlet called the “Organization of Vil- 
ages.” The soldiers were largely peasants. This pamphlet says, 
first of all, to the soldiers leaving the trenches, “ You will go to 
Moscow or Petrograd. Do not spend all your time riding around 
on street cars. Street cars are too crowded already. Go to a certain 
place and there you will find the peasant headquarters. Ask for 
some literature. If you can not read it, ask a workingman to read 
it to you. If this fellow who has been working hard all day gets 
irritated, do not get, mad at him.” Then it says, “Go up to the 
soviet; it is your government, and if you can not shake hands with 
Lenine or Trotzky remember they are busy and are engaged with 
other things. Do not get angry at them.” 

Then the pamphlet says: “Soldier on the train, do not spend all 
your time playing cards. Try to find two or three men from your 
local village and talk with them over the situation. If you can not 
read the pamphlets you have, ask some one who can read.” 

Then, section 3, “Arriving in the village. Rest a day or two. Re- 
member that the people in the village have been far away from Mos- 
cow and Petrograd. You must not try to tell them everything you 
know at once. Try to find out what they are dams about vodka. Be 
sure that no vodka is being brought into the village to make the 
people drunk. See what you can do to organize a local military 
detachment. See what the people are doing to their grain. Try to 
make them understand that the workmen in the cities are busy fight- 
ing their enemies, and they can not make plows, hoes, and rakes 
for the peasants. and that the peasants ought, therefore, to give them 
their bread, even though they can not get plows, hoes, and rakes until 
next summer,” and so on like that. ; 

It was explained in the simplest fashion how they should de- 
mobilize and how they should go home, and for that reason that 
wonderful return of 12,000,000 men was accomplished with the mini- 
mum amount of looting and killing. Of course, there was some. 
I have ridden on trains where they had smashed the windows and 
where they would ride up on top of the reof of the car, but it was 
a wonderful tribute to the organization of the soviet that it could 
absorb back into the land and into industry 12,000,000 people. 
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I will bring this talk, shortly, to a close. As I say, that is one of 
the burdens thrown upon the soviet state apparatus. 

I saw Prof. Lomomosoff in Chicago on Thursday, and he handed 
me a lot of stuff that has come over from Russia in reference to the 
constructive work that is being done by the soviet government. 

Senator Woxcorr, Who is he? 

Mr, Witt1ams. Prof. Lomomosoff was one of the three men who 
were sent over under the Kerensky administration. He is a man who 
has written 15 volumes upon railroad administration. He is a Men- 
shevik, which is an anti-Bolshevik party. He has written some 
articles, showing why all Russians should cooperate with the soviet. 
He himself has worked out and has presented to me a whole lot of 
stuff on what the soviet is doing over there. I am just going to leave 
this with you. 

Senator Woxcorr. Are those things that are projected? 

Mr. Witt1ams. Some are projected, and some are accomplished. 
‘You may look them over. 

Senator Woxcorr. You want to leave them, do you, for the com- 
mittee to examine ? 

Mr. Witrrams. I want the committee to examine them, or anyone 
else who wants to know about what is happening in Russia at the 
present time to examine them. 

To pass on to the next thing, I said very definitely that there were 
12,000,000 soldiers demobilized, as one of the tasks of the soviet. The 
second great task was the development of the cultural life. Here is a 
statement that was made by Maxim Gorky. I read it to you before, 
but if you will listen to it again, I can almost quote it. It seems to me 
a very strong statement. He says in effect this: 

I have as much right as any man in Russia to speak for the Russian people. 
I make the assertion that although I have been an opponent of the A 
government, 1nd IT am now in antagonism to many of its methods of 
still state before all the world that the historians of the future will 
the cultural and creative work that the Russian people have done during the 
course of a year, 'T no exaggeration. I know that the scope and the 
length and the depth real, edu »nal development that has been mani- 
fested under the soviet régime during this year will call forth the admiration 
of the world. 

In the second place, I would like to tell you what I saw of the cul- 
tural development in Russia. I would like to have brought before 
the committee a certain Mrs. Tobinson, who comes from Habarosk. 
Her husband was president of the Far East soviets. She will tell 
you in detail how they worked out the educational organizations there. 
She will tell you, for example, that they requisitioned all the pianos 
from the rich and they put them into a great building, and then into 
this great building they invited the peasants and workers’ boys and 
girls. They assembled there and inside of three months they had a 
group of something like 500 students in that conservatory of music. 
She will tell how these teachers, who were only 18 or 20 years of age, 
worked out, away back up there in the woods. a Montessori system of 
education, and then put it into practice. I think you would be very 
much interested to hear her. There is the statement of Maxim Gorky, 
which was made 10 days ago, that Russia, under the greatest handi- 
caps and under the greatest disorganization, has made tremendous 
strides in cultural and creative work, so that it will absolutely amaze 
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the world when they know about it. We can bring you here very 
shortly some of the publications and magazines to show what has 
been produced in Russia during the last year or so. 

May I add to that this other statement, the statement of Lloyd 
George, that any man who saw the figures that were involved in 
intervention would not for a moment consider it, because the Bolshe- 
viks, as he called them, are a strong military power, and they are 
growing. In answer, then, to a great many of the statements that 
have been made here by different men, who said tliat Russia is largely 
disorganized, and that anarchy and chaos reign, I submit that a 
great, growing cultural work, according to the testimony of Maxim 
Gorky, and a great and growing military power, according to the 
words of Lloyd George, simply can not subsist upon the sort of con- 
ditions described here before this committee, 

You asked for something in a little reconstructive way. I am 
going to read you something which will probably get from one side 
of any people that read it the accusation that, after all, I am very 
much of an opponent to the soviet government, and it will get from 
the radica} side and the socialists the accusation that I am a traitor 
and a renegade and ought to be ousted from their midst, but I will 
read you this because I think it has a little to do with reconstruc- 
tion as we face it here in America. 

Senator Woxcorr. This is along what line? 

Mr. Wittrams, This is along the line of reconstruction. 

Senator Woxcott. In America, here? 

Mr. Wittrams. Senator Overman asked ine as I left, “ Well, have 
you any reconstruction ideas to offer?” I have written out this 
thing, but it does not concern America so much, but only concerns 
the solution of the problem of discontent. 

Senator Woxcorr. I do not know what was in Senator Overman’s 
mind. Unfortunately he is not here, and I can not speak for him. 
This committee is appointed to investigate Bolshevik propaganda 
in this country, and how your views in regard to reconstruction in 
America can be at all pertinent to that inquiry I can not see. If 
what you aré about to say is along that line you might leave what 
you have written here and let Senator Overman see it, and if he 
wants it to go in, of course I shall interpose no objection. 

Mr. Wruriams. Really, it has nothing to do with reconstruction 
us America. I took his request more as a spring board to jump 

ma. 

Senator Woxcorr. In other words, Mr. Williams, while I am al- 
ways interested to get people’s views about different things, frankly 
T do not want to go outside of the limits of this investigation, be- 
cause I want to get done. 

Mr, Witxiams. This summarizes the Russian situation, and that is 
the reason I would like to read it instead of meandering all around 
it. I thought I could present it in a very complete form, and it 
would probably answer a few of your questions. It has nothing to 
do, practically, with America. 

Senator Woxcorr. All right, I am relying on you to keep your 
testimony within the bounds of this investigation, and I have told 
you what it is—Bolshevism in Russia and its propaganda in this 
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country. I will rely on you to observe good faith with me and keep 
within those limits. 

Mr. Wititams. All the agitators in the world can not stir up dis- 
content in this country unless the soil is ready for the sowing of the 
seed of discontent. 

Unemployment is the chief danger threatening. People are unem- 
ployed because shops close down. Shops close down because the 
capitalist owners lack markets in which to sell their products. 

The socialist solution of this problem is to give each man the full 
product of his labor in order that he may have the means of buying 
back as much goods as he produces. Then there is no great sur- 
plusage which needs to go seeking foreign markets. 

But since we have no general present disposition to try socialism, 
let us consider the possibilities of capitalism. 

Capitalism is essentially expansive and under the present system 
it must seek outside markets for its manufactured goods and must 
gain access to raw inaterials. 

Senator Woxcurr. I do not want to hear that. You will have to 
submit that to the committee, and if the committee wants it to go in, 
all right. Personally I am not interested in your views as to what 
should be done in this country. T do not recall that we have had 
any witness who has given his views as to what ought to be done in 
this country, and I do not want to open up that field. 

Mr. Wittiams. Well, all right. 

Senator Worcorr. Understand, J do not want to shut you off on 
anything vou have to say about Russia and Bolshevik propaganda 
in this country. I would not undertake to shut you off in the slight- 
est degree about that, and I think you will agree that the committee 
has aHowed you a free hand. We want to continue to doit. But that 
is not within the scope of the inquiry. 

Mr. Wirirams. Then J will read you this other thing about Russia. 

Senator Worcorr. How would it do for you to leave that state- 
ment here with the stenographer and let Senator Overman see it? 
It may be something he had in mind. Then let the committee say 
whether we want to put it in the record. 

Mr. Witsiaus. Prof. Lomomosoft, the railway expert of Russia, 
furnishes the following figures, just compiled. Russia has 17 per 
cent of the coal of the world, 37 per cent of the naphtha, 50 per cent 
of the iron, 56 per cent of the rye. 79 per cent of the hemp, and 27 
per cent of the wheat. 

After five years of war and revolution Russia needs every con- 
ceivable manufactured article. She can take all the output of Amer- 
ica for a long time to come, and she is able to pay for it in raw ma- 
terial, either here or at the American industries on the spot. 

True, the present soviet government is a handicap to the free, wn- 
limited play of capitalistic interest in Russia because of the drastic 
laws for the protection of labor, but still it is the government of 
Russia, and we should examine the possibilities that lie in that 
situation. 

In the first place, the soviet government puts a tremendous value 
upon American technicians, engineers, administrators, ete. There is 
nothing in it which precludes the development of industrial life in 
Russia on a tremendous scale. Men of action, like Col. Thompson, 
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find nothing terrifying in the soviet. On the contrary, big men with 
creative instincts find in it an instrument admirably fitted for the 
aveomplishment of big things. They see distinct advantages in the 
soviet. The thing that killed Harriman was not the managing of a 
great railroad, but its financing. Under the soviet system: he does 
not need to worry about that. Great economic power is delegated 
to him precisely as we delegate great political power to outstanding 
individuals. The soviet puts its estimate upon big brains and genius 


*by voting 50,000,000 rubles fer foreign technical experts business 
administrators, engineers, etc., and it will give a free hand to these. 


Ji is apparent that the soviet system calls out the latent enti 
asm of the people, effecting a release of the creative constructive 
energies of the masses, No one can say that of our system where 
the warkman is interested more in his wages than in his work. 

Russia under the soviet. offers, then, not only its vast wealth to 
work upon, but also the labor force, enthusiastic and alive, to work 
it with. With us the creative forces of big business, brains, and 
labor run at cross purposes. Under the soviet the energies of men 
instead of being spent in quarreling over the division of the product 
cau be wholly liberated for the task of bigger production. 

In the second place, admitting the impossibility of America deal- 
ing with visionaries and fanatics, is that a correct view of the soviet 
government at present? 

The World of February 6 says: 

The main fact in the new situation is that the su-called nationalization of 
Russian industry puts industry back into the hands of the business class, who 
disguise their activities by giving orders under the magic title of ‘“ people's 
commissars.” In theory the hourgeoise are disfranchised, but actually thes ‘e 
fast drifting back into control of Russian industry and active participation in 
the state. 

Strangely enough all the revolts against the soviet are now di- 
rected from the anarchists and extremists who hold that the soviet. 
has become too conservative, centralized, and disciplined. 

Maj. Thacher, of the Red Cross, who had business dealings with 
the soviet government, even during the days of its headstrong and 
irreconcilable youth, found a quite possible relationship with it, and 
furthermore, can testify that large transactions were carried through 
in an honest and efficient manner. 

In the third place the Russian people have been particularly kindly 
disposed toward America. 

Lenine himself has such a leaning toward America that he has 
often to fight with his party the charge of playing into the hands of 
American capitalists. Not that he loves American capitalists better 
than other capitalists, but he sees plainly that the safest alliance for 
Russia is one with distant America. He realizes that. America has 
many things to teach the new industrial democracy of Russia, and 
we see him taking over the Taylor system and putting it into the new 
Russian order. 

While Russia was shocked to see America advancing with Japa- 
nese troops against the workmen’s and peasant’s government, still it 
realized that America had long delayed the invasion into Russia and 
laid a retarding hand upon it. Russia will not forget that England 
and France were the chief aggressors against her. 


Bs 
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America has many potential agents in soviet positions. While it 
is not true that 265 out of 379 members of the Petrograd soviet came 
from America. there are perhaps 20 or 25 there, and in almost every 
soviet there are one or two immigrants who hold positions of 
influence. 

America has in Russia probably 100,000 immigrants, 5 per cent of 
whom, perhaps, hold positions of influence in the soviet. Their anti- 
American utterances were often for the consumption of the detec- 
tives and retainers who ran back to the consulates with tales of the 
blasphemous anti-Americanism of these ingrates. But, in any event, 
there are probably 5,000 American agents, knowing the American 
Janguage, American machinery, and American business methods, and 
bound back to America by a thousand different ties, placed at the stra- 
tegic points in Russia. 

If Germany or Japan had such assets, would they not seek to use 
them rather than antagonize them? 

Senator Wotcott. These Americans you speak of who were en- 
gaged in anti-American outcries, you say did so in order to have the 
tales carried back to America? 

Mr. Witirams. There are various reasons for that, Senator Wolcott: 
some of them had certain grudges, some of them had snffered un- 
doubtedly very much, and when they came back to Russia they told 
tales of what they had experienced. 

Senator Wotcorr. They did engage in anti-American talk? 

Mr. Wittrams. Yes, they did; but they were more anticapitalistic 
than anti-American. But I know that these people are bound by a 
thousand ties back to America. 

Senator Woxcorr. They show that in a very queer way. They show 
their ties to America by abusing America. That is strange to me. 

Mr. Wiiaus. They went back home and related’ what they had 
experiencéd in America. Lincoln Steffens was asked this same ques- 
tion. They said to him: “Is it true that Americans who have returned 
to Russia have told adverse tales about what they went through in 
America?” Lincoln Steffens replied—I think this was in the Chicago 
City Club—* Yes; I heard all of these tales, but I never heard 
any that were not true. Maybe some of them did harbor grudges 
which they ought not to have, but I know they very often said these 
things in the presence of a regular Government agent, in order to 
nettle or pique him. I know, on the cther hand, that really most of 
the immigrants, while openly holding this position toward America, 
yet in their hearts took an entirely different attitude. They often 
boasted what America had done and what America could do, and 
said how a real alliance ought to be effected with America. No matter 
how much they said against America, they always said ten times more 
against Germany, or against England, or against France.” The sug- 
gestion I am bringing to you, Senator Wolcott, is this—if it is true 
that there are, say, 5,000, 10,000 or 25,000 men who have been in 
America and know America and know American business methods, 
and know American machinery, I think that, from a business stand- 
point at any rate, America’s job is not to antagonize them, but to 
utilize them in every possible way. I am sure that if Germany had 
10,000 agents in soviet Russia—and they had their agents there, 
undonbtedly, I am not denying it: she must have had them—if Ger- 
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many had that number of trusted agents in Russia, I am sure that 
she would utilize them. 

Senator Woxcorr. Let me get your point. Your idea is there are 
ties in Russia connecting her with America; that these ties consist 
of men who have immigrated into Russia from America, and through 
those ties America could make valuable connections with Russia; 
and yet these ties, which are of such value in building up intimate 
connections between Russia and America, are at the same time en- 
gaged in abusing America. That seems to be, boiled down, your 
logic. 

r, Wittrams. The point is that they have abused America, but I 
have heard some of them: 

Senator Woxcorr. And yet we can hope to have them bring Russia 
and America close together ? 

Mr, Wittiams. The point, Senator Wolcott, is that they abuse the 
abuses of America; they abuse the evil things in America; but they 
know that more evil things exist in France, in England, or in Ger- 
many. Therefore they have a certain great influence in affairs. The 
point is, Can America utilize these men? 

Senator Wotcorr. In other words, they dislike America less than 
they dislike others? 

Mr. Wituiams. Yes. 

Senator Worcorr. That is a very frail tie, I should say. 

Mr. Wrtrrams. I am just pointing out a possible use of them. 
The question is whether America is to antagonize them or whether 
America is to utilize them. 

In the fourth place, it is probably true that under the soviet 
government industrial life will perhaps be much slower in develop- 
ment than under the usual capitalistic system. But why should a 
great industrial country like America desire the creation and con- 
sequent competition of another great industrial rival? Are not the 
interests of America in this regard in line with the slow tempo of de- 
velopment which soviet. Russia projects for herself? 

Senator Worcorr. Then your argument is that it would be to the 
interest of America to have Russia repressed ? 

Mr. Witt1aMs. Not repressed. 

Senator Woxcorr. You say, Why should America desire Russia to 
become an industrial competitor with her? 

Mr. Wittrams. This is speaking from a capitalistic standpoint. 
The whole interest of America is not, I think, to have another great 
industrial rival, like Germany, England, France, and Italy, thrown 
on the market in competition. I think another government over there 
besides the soviet government would perhaps increase the tempo or 
rate of development of Russia, and we would have another rival. Of 
course, this is arguing from a capitalistic standpoint. 

Senator Wotcorr. So you are presenting an argument here which 
you think might appeal to the American people, your point being 
this, that if we recognize the soviet government of Russia as it is 
constituted we will be recognizing a government that can not compete 
with ns in industry for a great many years? 

Mr. Witxiams. That is a fact. 

Senator Woxcorr. That is an argument that under the soviet gov- 
ernment Russia is in no position, for a great many years at least, to 
approach America industrially ? 
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Mr. Winniams. Absolutely. It bas no great chance under any gov- 
ernment. It hax no chance to develop industrially for years and years 
to come. But the point is that the people of the soviet governments 
are not obsessed with the idea of a great industrial country. They 
do not want to build it up suddenly. They are perfectly content to 
let Russia remain agricultural to a large extent in the. future. In 
other words, they are content to produce certain raw materials, ble 
wheat and other grains, etc., but their hearts ave not set upon build- 
ing np a great industrial factory life, Peter Strnve put it forcibly 
when he said that the Russian monjik is not anxious to be cooked tu 
a factory boiler, We find now in Petrograd and Moscow at the 
present time that large numbers of the workmen who have lived there 
im the factories, and who have tasted factory life. ave forming them- 
selves into little unions of ten, fifteen, or a hundred people and moy- 
ing back into the country again; because, while we here for three gen- 
erations have got used to industrial life, they have not. The Russians 
instinctively react against it, and they are not anxious to have a rapid 
growth in the industrial or ganization over there. 

Mr, Heures. Mr. Williams, do you know Oscar Tokol / 

Ma. Winirams. I met him in Finland: yes. 

Mr. Hears. What was his connection with the soviet government 
there? 

Mr. Wittrams. In Finland he has been a leader of the socialists 
and been also a speaker in the hou: 1 know his case very well. 

Mr. Humes. He las left the soviet form of government and de- 
nounced it ax impracticable and impossible. 

Mr. Wintrams. Oscar Tokol never lad the soviet form of govern- 
ment in Finland. He made a trip to Russia and lived there about 
three months or so, and then at the end of that three months he issued 
a statement from Archangel. which was directed to Nuorteva, of 
the Finnish-American Bureau in America. to tell to the American- 
Finnish Socialists that he did not regard the condition in Russia at 
that time as being anything Int very chaotic and very hopeless. and 
that the hest thing to do was to make some sort of arrangement with 
the alhes. 

Mr. Humes. In other words, you left Russia in May, and on the 
10th of September this man wrote a letter to the representative of 
the Finnish Government in this country, in which he made the fol- 
lowing statement [reading]: 


Yon over in America are nor able to imine how horrible the lite in Russia 
at the present time is. The period after the F 1 Revolution surely must 
have been as a life in a paradise compared with this. Hunger, brigundage, 
arrests, and murders ie such everyday events that nobody pays any attention 
10 them, Freedom of elublage, association, free speech, and free press 5 
a far-away ideal, which is altogether destroyed at the present time. 
rule anid terror is raging everywhere, and, what is worst of all, not only the 
terror proclaimed by the gover iment, but individual terror as well. 


Now, that is » work of a man that has been in touch with the 
operation of the government and with the conditions in Russia 
three months after you left Russia. 

Mr. Wii14ms. Quite so. 


Mr. Houmas. Do you question the truth of his statement as to con- 
ditions over there? 
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Mr. Wretrams. I question it very much, knowing something about 
his mental state, yet knowing that what he saw wonld be an accurate 
reflection of that. But, of course, that was in September, and, natu- 
rally, things there were very chaotic. I think things were probably 
‘at their worst in September and October—very bad. 

Mr. Humes. They were worse in September and October than they 
were when you left in June? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. I think probably they were. 

Mv. Homes. Are they not now as bad as or worse than they were 
in September ? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. The only thing that I can do—- 

Senator Worcorr. You do not know, do you? 

Mr, Humes. But from your information? 

Mr. Wruiams. That is a fair statement—a fair reading of the 
thing. The only information I have is from the people that come 
from Russia. Mr. Yarros, of the Associated Press, and Mr. Keddie, 
who left on December 20, and they make statements about the situ- 
ation as they saw it there in Russia at that time. I think Mr. Keddie 
would be the most valuable of all witnesses, because he is a Quaker. 
Most of the time he has lived with the peasants. Tokol’s letter was 
dated September 10, as you say, or probably a little bit later. But 
here we have, February 6, the last man that has come out of Russia, 
Robert Minor, who is an anarchist. He has written some letters to 
the New York World in which he says that he is perfectly disgusted 
with the whole program, because there has come a change over the 
soviet government. It is represented in these letters as bringing dis- 
cipline and order into the life of the people; and he is disgusted 
with it. I would like to read sections from those letters or leave the 
letters with you. 

Senator Woxcorr. Suppose you leave them here. 

Mr. Wiittams, Those give a different view of the conditions that 
revail. He said that the most marvelous thing was that inside of 
he last eight weeks the whole people had submitted themselves to 
hard discipline, and that the former bourgeois merchant class was 
turning into managers of factories and stores, and that particularly 
m the military forces the whole machine worked like clockwork. 
He refutes the picture that Tokol gives. If it is a true picture, then 
the statement of Maxim Gorky showing Russia with a great and 
growing cultural life, and the statement of Lloyd-George showing 
Russia as a great and growing military power, could hardly be true. 
Tokol’s letter must be taken as a reflection of the awful period they 
assed through in September and October, when the reign of terror 
Was on. This is probably the fair way to adjust the discrepancies 
between different witnesses. 

Mr. Howes. Mr. Williams, just one or two more questions. Did 
you go to Russia as a newspaper correspondent or as a writer—in 
what capacity ? 

Mr. WruuiaMs. On the credentials of the New York Evening Post. 

Mr. Humes. Were you financed by them? 

Mr. Wriurams. No; T was not, 

Mr. Humes, You were in Russia for a year? 

Mr. Wiirtams. Yes. 
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Mr. Humes. How much of that time were you in the service of 
the Russian Bolshevik government 

Mr. Wiuiams. Just about five weeks; maybe eight weeks. 

Mr. Humes. You testified Saturday that you had received 300 
rubles for certain work that you did / 

Mr. Waurrams. Yes. : 

Mr. Humes. Did you ever receive any other compensation from the 
Russian government? 

Mr. Wrtrams. I am not exactly sure. I think 536 rubles would 
cover it. Perhaps the right to stay in the National Hotel at a re- 
duced rate, and perhaps a reduced rate on a ticket on the Trans- 
Siberian line. 

Mr. Homes. That is the only compensation you received, and the 
rest of your expenses you financed yourself? 

Mr. Wrt1.us. I do not want to incriminate Maj. Robins or have 
him shoulder me, but I owe him 6,000 rubles, borrowed from him in 
Russia, and which he has my note for. I am hoping that the price 
of rubles will go down. 

Mr. Humes. I was not concerned as to whom you borrowed money 
from. I was interested in whom yeu were employed by. Were vou 
employed by him, or were your relations purely that of a lean? 

Mr. Wii11aMms. That was a loan. A 

Mr. Humes. Then, while you had credentials from the New York 
Evening Post, your compensation all came from the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment or from Mr. Robins? 

Mr. Wruu1ams. The outside compensation that I got from the 
Bolsheviki would be $60. The only reason I took that was to get 
inside the organization and to operate inside the propaganda de- 
partment in getting literature over into Germany and to organize this 
International Legion against the Germans. So that represents the 
totality of my income and the totality of any expectations of the 
Soviet government. 

Mr. Hoses. You expected further compensation from them when 
you opened an information bureau? 

Mr. Wruitams. If I opened an information bureau, the money was 
to be supplied through American channels, and was to come in 
regular diplomatic relation. Everyone knows that the salary of 
every commissar in the Russian Government is 600 rubles, which 
is about $60. In other words, you know the theory of the present 
order of society over there is that no man shall have cake until 
everybody has bread, and that if a man shall not work neither shall 
he eat. There is one of the great holds of the Russian soviet com- 
missars on the people. 

We do not understand that, but it is trne that under the Kerensky 
régime the workingman demanded higher and higher wages, but 
under the soviet government they put a stop to that immediately. 
The commissars were receiving at the outside $60 a month, and so 
people turned to the workmen demanding higher wages, and said, 
“Do you want a larger salary than Lunacharsky or Kollontay or 
Lenine or Trotsky?” That put a stop to this constant demand for 
higher wages. In the National Hotel. where I once lived, they had 
elaborate menus. But when this hotel was taken over hy the soviet 
government and Lenine and other commissars lived there, the policy 
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was changed. We had for our meals either soup and kasha or soup 
and meat. Thev had tea, of course. Without tea the revolution and 
everything clse in Russia would go to pieces. 

Mr. Humes, Has the government taken over all the hotels? 

Mr. Wittrams. Three hotels in Moscow. 

Mr. Hum es. To run commercially or to be used by government 
agents ? 

“Mr. Wrirrams. For the government commissars and soviet dele- 
gates, although, I think, possibly some of the hotels have now been 
taken over by the government to run commercially. 

Mr. Humrs. There has been a good deal said here with reference 
to contributions that were exacted by these $60-a-month men. What 
do you know about that? 

Mr. Wittrams. You mean whether, after all, if the soviet—— 

Mr. Humis, Graft. as we call it in this country. T notice they use 
the more dignified term “contributions” in Russia. 

Mr. Witxiams. Now, concerning all the leaders of importance, I 
think most everybody that has been before this committee will say 
that they are men of absolute integrity. They are absolute idealists, 
whether you agree with them or not. They were not afraid of re- 
sponsibility, not afraid to die, and not afraid of work—which is the 
most remarkable thing in Russia. Against these men no one can 
point the finger of accusation. Now, to what extent is there a basis 
for the charge of “graft”? Speaking in general terms, when the 
soviet government took over the power of the government there 
rode into office those people who got jobs simply because they could 
read and write. At the beginning, as has been pointed out, the 
soviet government was sabotaged by the intelligentsia. They did 
not help the peasants and workers in their great task. So there came 
into the soviet many grafters and criminals. It is undoubtedly true 
that these men, carrying soviet credentials, went around and levied 
some of these contributions, so called. You can call them “ contribu- 
tions” or “graft.” The large bulletins themselves announced that 
40 per cent of the men who were shot during the red terrors were 
soviet officials who had been found guilty of bribery or theft. 

Senator Woxcorr. Do you know of your own knowledge of any 
that were shot? 

Mr. Wixxiams. I do, indeed. I went one time to a building on 
Gowchovaya. My host had two or three bottles of champagne on 
the table and was talking with great eclat to his comrades across the 
way. With dramatic importance he said, “ We will all go down in 
history as makers of this revolution.” He went next day to a mov- 
ing-picture show and closed it up. About two days later the pro- 
prietcr came around to him and gave him two or three thousand 
rubles and he opened up the moving-picture establishment again, 
T know that four days after that they took him and three other 
culprits off to prison. Later on some of these men were very ruth- 
lessly and summarily shot. The official notices state that 40 per cent 
of the people shot in the red terror were corrupt soviet officials. The 
last word we have now is that any soviet official found drunk or 
under the influence of liquor is going to be shot. There are many 
cases of that kind. . 
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Mr. Humes. Do I understand that capital punishment is to be in- 
flicted for drinking? 

Mr. Winuiims. So far as the soviet officials are concerned. No 
man who is a soviet official can be found drunk. The law is as 
drastic as that. 

Mr. Humes. Is not that a pretty seyere law for the government 
that fought its predecessor because it had in effect capital punish- 
ment! 

Mr. Wirnisas. Very severe, undoubtedly, because very dificult 
circumstances sometimes demand very severe and drastic measures, 
T have heard a great many of the tales and stories that have been 
told about Russia and what happened in some of the soviets of the 
Bolsheviki. but some of the best tales have never been told. For 
example, there is a story of a commissar that went down to the town 
of Rostof. He felt highly elated over the fact that he had got a 
great commission from Trotzky to take care of the military affairs, 
so when he got into the town of Taganrog he walked into the soviet 
with a brace of pistols. He held a pistol in his hand as he read a 
proclamation. At the end of every sentence he shot a bullet into the 
ceiling to punctuate his remarks. That is a good story that comes 
with a sort of grotesque thrill out of the dead gray level of the Rus- 
sian revolution. But it is absolutely untypical of what, in general, 
is occurring over there. 

What is happening over there is this: A great people, numbering 
150,000,000. have suddenly broken their fetters and come into the light. 
They were blinded by the light for a while, but with earnestness they 
have gone into this grim, hard business of reorganizing human life 
upon a basis of justice, and with the ideal of a new brotherhood of 
man. Some one said, I believe, in the testimony, that they are aiming 
at heaven, but they are going through hell to get it. Well, I think 
there is'a measure of truth almost in that statement, just as we know 
to deliver a child into the world there are tremendous throes of 
suffering and sacrifice. We know that in our own revolution this 
country was in a state of disorganization for something like eight 
years, but out of those birth throes there did come a better order. So 
that anyone who will focus his mind only upon the lunacy and the 
horrors incident to the revolution is doing himself an injustice. 
While he gazes upon these superficial things he has not discovered 
the real thing—the great elemental, spontaneous movement of the 
people toward justice. 

It is a most remarkable fact that all the Americans that went out 
really to help the Russian people. who went, into the soviet and 
worked with the soviet. who had first-hand knowledge. who knew the 
leaders in the soviet. although they know all the stories of the anti- 
soviet witnesses, yet will give you an interpretation of what 
happened in Russia different from those Americans who did not 
know the soviet from the inside. They will come here and tell you 
that the soviet government is a tremendously honest effort to reor- 
ganize society. AJ] men love the things they help and understand 
them better. At the time that the workers and peasants armed them- 
selves, and as the Red Guard went out to fight the Germans, Jerome 
Davis, of the Y. M. C. A., went out with a car of supplies. Another 
man named Humphries actively participated. These men went to 
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help the people, and therefore had a good chance to understand them. 
They knew what was really gore on in Russia, and therefore will 
come here and give you different testimony from what you have 
received. The American Red Cross distributed tens of thousands of 
cans of condensed milk. They gave other things to the people, work- 
ing directly through the soviet. It is a remarkable fact that in 
working through the soviets the Red Cross men not only came to 
understand the soviets, but they have attained an attitude of sym- 
pathy and belief in the soviets. Most remarkable is the work of the 
Quaker society. The Quakers get closer to the people than anyone 
else, They live out among the peasants. They try to help the people. 
And all those Quakers, without exception, are strong, fine men, who 
see a big human field for work in the soviets. Every one of them has 
faith in the soviet as an institution. Mr. Keddie, in his report, says 
that the peasants through this institution during the last two years 
have absoluely changed their attitude toward life; he says that it is 
most interesting to see how the masses of the peasants have learned 
to express themselves for the first time. The mere fact is that all the 
people, without exception, who helped the Russian people and_co- 
operated with the soviets, and got down under the skin of the thing, 
give different testimony from those who merely stood off and looked 
upon it as a spectacle, but did not get into it. 

Senator Worcorr. I do not recall that any witnesses have found 
fault with the soviet form of government. I do not recall that any 
witnesses have assailed that form of government, except perhaps 
the crowd that is running that government. 

Mr. Wittiams. They have. 

Senator Woxncorr. Your view is that those practices are not se 
extensive—sufficiently extensive—to be chavacteristic? Is that your 
view? . 

Mr. Witniams. Precisely. 

Senator Woxcort. The other witnesses take a different view. 

Mr. Humes. Now. Mr. Williams, you have been quoting Jerome 
Davis. TI call your attention to a sentence or two sth an official 
report of Jercme Davis. [Reading:] ; 

In traveling on the trains and in the villiges and on the 
almost never find any one who is in favor of the Bolshey me. Even! 
many of the Bolsheviks who are in powe1 lize that their days are numbered, 
but content themselves with the thought that the longer they hold the 
power, the move chance there is of a revolution in some foreign country. For 
this reason many of the prominent Bolsheviks have sent their wives out of 
the country. 

Mr. Winitams. What is the date of that, Major/ 

Pe Homes. I can not tell you the exact date. It is after he left 
uussia. 

Mr. Wittiams. That is very interesting. May I ask yon, is it pos- 
sible to call him in here and let him give the whole general view of the 
situation? He very specially states that he is not a Bolshevik, I 
mow that in the last article he wrote in the Survey, about working 
with the commissars, he gave a. different viewpoint from what you 
have read. One can take out isolated sentences here and there from a 
report, but they would not be characteristic. : 

Mr. Humes. Would there be any reason to believe that an official 
teport of Mr. Davis put into this record would not be as authentic 


rs. one can 
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as his testimony if he appeared? Is he not telling the truth in official 
veports that he makes to the Government ofthe United States! 

Mr. Witttams. Yes; if you put in the whole report it will be fair, 
but not to put in isolated parts of the report. I traveled about upon 
railroads and steamships and other lines of travel, and I came out 
over the Trans-Siberian line. I talked with people I met along the 
line—the officials—and I found a great many with anti-Bolshevik 
sentiments. When I arrived in Vladivostok I talked with an attaché 
at American consulate. He told me that his impression was that the 
railway men were anti-soviet as a whole. I told him that I had 
precisely the same view. Then I looked up the matter, and I found 
that the so-called Vikzhidor, which is the central committee elected 
by all the railroad workers, was composed of 42 members. In ii 
there were 28 Bolsheviki, 10 left social revolutionists, and 4 from the 
parties of the right. Thirty-eight out of 42 were for the soviets. 
Why was it that I got that impression of anti-sovietism and he got 
this impression, which was just contrary to the truth? Well, it was 
simply that we talked with a certain upper-class group—the station 
men. the conductors—and those men reflected their class sentiment. 
But the masses of the workers that were down below, whom we never 
got in contact with—the track hands, switchmen, and freight men— 
those men held an entirely different viewpoint. They had a different 
color of mind. It is true that if you go upon the raihways and the 
steamships in this country, go upon any train and pick up the first 
10 men that you meet with and ask them about the soviet government 
of Russia, 8 out of 10 might tell vou that those men ought to be 
strung up. But go down into the industrial section of the city, go to 
a labor meeting, and talk about the soviet government of Russia, and 
you will find a different reaction. Workmen particularly feel that 
the soviet is something that is working toward a better society. So 
it isin Russia. Talk with a traveling man and he has a certain view- 
point, a point which is expressed by those men whom he has come in 
contact with on trains and in the hotels. But take the great mass of 
workers, and the masses of the lower people; they have another point 
of view. 

Senator Woxrcorr. How ave your lecture tours financed in this 
country? T mean. of course, by lecture tours, to confine the phrase tu 
those in which you engage in talking upon Russia, concerning the 
Bolsheviki and the soviet government. I do not know whether you 
talk on other subjects or nat. 

Mr. Wiiriams. I felt that the one thing that I wanted to do was to 
put over the Russian situatiom to the American public, and in put- 
ting it over to the public my attitn.te has been this. For example, here 
is one man telling one part of the situaticn. Well, now, it is very nice 
to go in and take a general all-around view of the situation. It is 
like rowing a boat with two oars; that is the normal way. But when 
everybody is rowing on one side one ought to get in and row with all 
his might on the side where no one else is rowing. I have heen rowing 
on the side where nobody, or very few, have been rowing. There are 
only a few of us that have been emphasizing the constructive aye 
tive side of soviet government. That is not a very popular side to 
take, because, as a rule, you can not get on the lyceum-chautauqua 
bureaus, etc. On the other hand, there has been such a desire to find 
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out the facts that there has been a continuous demand for my services. 
So I have talked particularly to the middle class, educated audiences. 
The Military Intelligence, if it desires to find out all the facts in the 
case, ought to look over my books and see where my checks come from. 
Ifyou do that you will see that most of my checks come from economic 
leagues, forums, city clubs—not very much from the city clubs. 
though, but from different organizations of the people. The city of 
Washington, for example, has done very well by me. For the Poli’s 
meeting they gave me a good stipend. The next day after the article 
appeared in the newspaper here “ Urges red America,” which even 
the Attorney General said was not a true statement of the Poli meet- 
ing, there were so many people that felt indignant over the misrep- 
resentation of the situation at the Poli’s meeting that they came to: 
me on the street and gave me money. One was a captain of the Amer-- 
ican Army. He gave me $10, and he said: “ I would like to back up: 
that sort of thing, trying to tell the truth asa man sees it.” So I have 
received sums of $10, $25, and $30 from people who say they want me 
to go on with the work of trying to tell the truth about Russia. For 
example, I have been in Chicago this last week. There was a big 
meeting there of the Workers’ Institute. They charged 15 cents ad- 
mission and about 5,000 people paid it. They were very much inter- 
ested in the Russian situation. From that meeting I received $150.. 
And then in the Chicago City Club, where assemble the business. 
men, who could afford to pay for the meeting, I spoke the next day, 
and I got a 65-cent dinner out of it. 

Senator Woxcorr. I do not know what you call it in the Army, 
this intelligence service of the Army, and I do not know what records. 
they have. Have yon any information along that line concerning the: 
financing of Mr. Williams, so to speak? 

Mr. Humes. I have made no inquiry at all. 

Senator Woxcorr. You see, an order was issued some time ago by 
the Secretary of War directing all members of the Military Intelli- 
gence not to give out any information unless the Secretary of War 
approved it, and I have no information what their tiles show. 

r. WitiraMs. So you want me to constitute myself an intelligence 
bureau and report upon myself to the committee? 

Senator Woxcorr. I want to know. You have mentioned the 
Economic League, of Boston; you say you get contributions from 
People who are interested—like the captain of the Army whom you 
spoke of—and you get a fee or stipend from such meetings as that. 
which was held in Chicago. Now, is there a regular source? a 
_ Mr. Wiztrams. No; itis a very irregular source. The most regular 
tncome is from a certain pamphlet called “The Bolsheviks and the 
Soviets,” from which I think ‘I get one-half a cent a copy for every 
one that is sold. 

Senator Worcorr. That is from the sale of your writings. 

Mr, Wuurams. Then J have a certain income from articles I have 
vritten for the New Republic, Nation, etc. 

Senator Worcorr. You get paid for the articles you write, gen- 
erally speaking? 

Mr. Wirz1ams. Yes. 

Senator Worcorr. Js there any other organization that supplies 
You with funds? 
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Mr, Wruiams. None at all. 

Senator Woricorr, The Boston Economic League has. has it not / 

Mr. Witrrams. No; that is merely a fee. We had a Russian night 
up there in which Mr. Mansfield, of the Russian-American Chamber 
of Commerce, and Mr. Thacher and Mr. Olgin and myself were 
invited—a symposium. 

Senator Worcorr. It is not a regular salary they give von! 

Mr. Wituams. No, sir. 

Senator Wovcorr. I am asking you these questions not out of any 
idle curiosity. It is the duty of the committee to find out how any 
propaganda. if there is any such, is supported, and the sources from 
which any funds for its support may come. 

Mr. Wiurrams. So far as I know, there has not been one cent ever 
arrived in America from Russia for propaganda purposes. I wnder- 
stand that Mr. Nuorteva received $10,000 from a Finnish source. 
that probably came ultimately back from Moscow, which was sent 
here and which went into the hands of the Naval Intelligence. and 
then went tmder control of Secretary Palk. I do not know whether 
he has or has not decided that Mr. Nnorteva can have that $10,000: 
but if there is any question of Bolshevik propaganda in America 
he is the man who knows about it and can give you an account, and 
he is the man T think you ought to hear before the committee, if I 
may presume to make any suggestion. 

n the other hand, may I ask if the scope of the hearing was not 
to take in all political parties and what they are doing for propa- 
ae in America? We know that there exists a tremendous propa- 
ganda: 

Senator Woxicorr. Have you a copy of the resolution here? 

Mr. Witu1ams. No, sir. 

Senator Woxcorr. I do not recollect that the resolution is that 
broad. 

Mr. Wiri1ams. I believe that it is as broad as that. What a great 
section of the American public are interested m knowing is, what 
are the sources of the propaganda funds that have been used so 
largely toward stirring up intervention in Russia, which everybody 
now believes has become such a futile thing and such a fiasco. 

Senator Wotcorr. That certainly is not within the scope of the reso- 
lution. My idea is that the resolution covers Bolshevism and any 
propaganda that might be carried on in this country in its favor. 

Mr. Wiu1sus. J understood that the resolntion was so worded that 
it says, “any political group in Russia that is agitating in America.” 

Senator Worcotr. No; I do not think jt is as broad as that. 

Mr. Wrruiams. I may be wrong on that; but while yon are speak- 
ing of the propaganda funds—has anyone here a copy of the resolu- 
tion’ May I Hist say again that your investigation, if it goes down 
to the root, will probably find that $10,000 has been sent to America 
for an information bureau to state the facts about Russia and Fin- 
land; and on the other hand. the people of the country are very much 
interested in knowing about whence the so-called Russian informa- 
tion bnrean. which has condueted a tremendous propaganda on the 
other side, derives its funds, and how it expends its funds, and who 
are its agents: and there is a demand in certain parts of the country 
to know whence those funds are forthcoming and for what purpose 
they are being issued. 
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Mr. Humes. Do you know whether or not any of the—I think it 
was—2,000,000 rubles that was appropriated for propaganda pur- 
poses was expended in this country? ' 

Mr. Witu1ams. The 2,000,000 rubles were voted in 1917 and the 
International Propaganda Bureau was established, of which Rein- 
stein was made the head. They published, with those 2,000,000 
rubles, three pamphlets in French and English. They are pamphlets 
which explain the situation in Russia. I do not know of but one of 
those pamphlets ever coming to America. Of those 2,000,000 rubles, 
99.9 per cent—I have worked it out to a figure—were spent upon lit- 
erature in the languages of the German and Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pires. The theory of the soviets’ propaganda was this: “A relentless 
warfare we will wage against those who wage a warfare against 
us.” They waged warfare only against those attacking them. The 
propaganda was concentrated against Germany and Austro-Hun- 
gary. They have tried to get some into France and England, because 
these countries were leading the attack upon the soviet government. 
There has never been any particular attempt to get propaganda into 
America because the soviet government regarded America as not 
maintaining any great threat against them. They realize that Amer- 
ica has taken an attitude of fairness and tolerance, on the' whole. 
Therefore they have exempted her from the scope of their propa- 

anda. 

B Of course you know, Senator Wolcott and Mr. Humes, that it is 
hard to distinguish between a propaganda bureau and an information 
bureau. I was specifically told that if the Russian soviet govern- 
ment should ever establish a revolutionary information bureau in 
America it should not in any way voice the idea of any Russian po- 
litical party, but that it should explain exactly the constructive and 
creative work that is going on in Russia under these circumstances. 
For that reason they prepared in Russia a great moving-picture reel, 
which all the artists of the Moscow Arts Theater cooperated in 
producing, and it is a very beautiful and a very interesting thing. 
It shows the backgrounds of Russian life. The Military Informa- 
tion Bureau has also two reels showing what is going on in Russia 
now, the building of railroad stations and the drilling of the new 
army, and the various undertakings of the cooperative. societies. 

Mr, Humes. I think we diseussed those railroad stations on Satur- 
day, did we not? T have forgotten whether they were under discus- 
sion while you were on the stand or whether it was with one of the 
other witnesses. 

Mr. Wurr1aMs. Probably some other witness. I do not remember. 

Mr. Humes. One of those railroad stations is in Moscow, is it not? 

Mr. Wiit1ams. I do not know about the details of the film. 

Mr. Humes. You have not seen it? You do not know what is on 
that subject ? 

Mr. Wrz1ams. I know-that there are films of that sort. 

Mr. Hvaes. If it is the Moscow railroad station on that film, it is 
now in the same condition as it was in when the great war broke 
out, is it not? 

Mr. Witisams. Yes; if that is the case; probably. 

Senator Wotcorr. Are there any other questions?’ Mr. Williams, 
do you want to say anything further? 
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_ Mr. Writiams. I think that I have said about everything that 
isinmy mind. The only thing is, if I can enter a plea. 

Senator Wotcorr. You are not on trial. you know. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Well, if I could enter a plea to the members of the 
committee it would be a plea that at this time—I can imagine, for 
example, in England during the French Revolution a committee 
listening to all the reports upon the situation in France at that time, 
and I can imagine the difficulties of them See! final decision, 
making any final report, upon the situation, and I know what a ter- 
rible judicial responsibility they had. We know that 100 years 
after that event happened, at this time, we regard it as a momentous 
and tremendous event in history which has had, despite its cruelties 
and brutalities, a great effect, and conferred a great blessing upon 
human society. Most of the committees in London at that time would 
have pronounced it as being a good deat of an orgy of violence and 
bloodshed. TI hope that this committee will hear enough witnesses to 
get a different interpretation of the events. that have gone on in 
Russia, and so that our country will not have, 50 years from now, to 
be shamefaced, or have to apologize, for a judgment upon the Russian 
revolution which was a judgment made upon the appearance, upov 
the sounds and externals, and which was not a right judgment, or 
was a judgment that missed the real spirit and the real ideal of the 
Russian revolution. That is all. I only hope that the Senators will 
some way or other find it possible to call some of these witnesses that 
we have asked for. 

Senator Wotcorr. Assuming that this committee should make some 
kind of a finding, I am afraid that your estimate is much higher of 
the historical value of it than 50 years from now it will probably 
have. I rather think that 50 years from now whatever this committee 
may find will have been forgotten. 

Mr. Wiutams. I know, Senator, but it is of tremendous conse- 
quence at the present time, when the American people are hearing 
stories on one side and then hearing stories on the other side. They 
do not hear the judgment of men who have heard all the stories from 
all the sources, so that any judicial utterance which you would make 
upon the situation in Russia at the present time would be of tre- 
mendous value in setting their minds aright. Then we could take 
some definite action to some definite purpose; because we are faced 
not with a theory but with a set of facts, and the facts at the present 
time are that intervention has been declared out of court. 

T have heard no reference to what is being prepared for Russia in 
varions ways, but I think, on the whole, most people in this country 
think that intervention has been cleclared a failure. 

The second suggestion made is to draw a sort of cordon around 
Russia and hold her, as it were, incommunicado, and slowly tighten 
the strangle hold on her until she will have to give up. 

Senator Woxcorr. This committee is certainly not inquiring into 
the proper thing to do with Russia. 

Mr. Wittrams. I was only hoping that we could get the truth about 
Russia so that the people who did not want either one of these poli- 
cies might have the material at hand so that they could determine on 
snother policy i 
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Senator Woxcorr. But if there is anything further you want to 
say about conditions in Russia under the soviet rule, we will be glad 
to have you go ahead and do so. 

Mr. Wiixrams. No; I think, Senator, that I have given most of my 
views, and I will just submit to you some of these printed papers, 
which you can use or not use, as you choose. 

Senator Woxcorr. Pick out from your files what you want and 
hand them over to Mr. Humes. These articles from the New York 
World you want, I take it. 

Senator Overman does not know when he wants to call the subeom- 
mittee again ? 

Mr. Huns. No, sir. 

Senator Woxcorr., We will now stand adjourned, subject to the call 
of the chairman. 

(Thereupon, at 4.45 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, 
subject to the call of the chairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1919. 


Unrrep Starrs Senate, 
SuscomMitree or THE CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. CU. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 
10.30 o’clock a. m., in room 226, ‘Senate Office Building, Senator Lee 
§. Overman presiding. : 

Present: Senators Overman (chairman), Nelson, and Sterling. 

On March 8, 1919, the Senate agreed to the following resolution 
(8. Res. 469), which had been submitted by Mr. Overman on Febru- 
ary 26, 1919, and on February 27 reported, without amendment, from 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, conducting, by subcommittee, 
under resolutions of the Senate numbered three hundred and seven and four 
hundred and thirty-six, investigations of German propaganda and Bolshevik 
propaganda, be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to continue said 
investigations until the expiration of one calendar week from the commence- 
ment of the first session of the Sixty-sixth Congress; to sit in Washington or 
elsewhere during the period between the end of the Sixty-fifth Congress and 
the beginning of the Sixty-sixth Congress and thereafter during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate, and to report in the first session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress; and the authority for the incurring and payment of the expenses 
of said investigations, whether incurred in Washington or elsewhere, is hereby 
extended for the same length of time. 

Senator Overman. Miss Beatty, are you ready to go on now? 

Miss Bratry. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF MISS BESSIE BEATTY. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Mr. Homes. Where do you live, Miss Beatty? 

Miss Brarry. In New York; 182 East Nineteenth Street. I am 
from San Francisco originally. 

Mr. Humns. How long have you resided in New York, and what is 
your business? 

Miss Brarry. I am editor of McCall’s Magazine. I have resided 
in New York since August of last year. 

Mr. Humes. It is my understanding that during the last few years 
you have spent some time in Russia. During what period of time 
were you in Russia? as A : 

Miss Brarry. I went to Russia in the spring of 1917, leaving San 
Francisco on the 2d of April, and I came back in February. 
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Mr. Humes. That is February, 1918? 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. I assume that you mean that you arrived in this coun- 
try in February ? 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. When did you leave Russia? 

Miss Bearry, I left on the 26th of January, immediately after the 
dissolution of the constituent assembly. 

Senator Overman. You do not mean last January? 

Miss Brarry. Yes; January, 1918. 

Senator Overman. Immediately after what? 

Miss Brarry. After the dissolution of the constituent assembly. 

Mr. Humes. By what route did you leave Russia? 

Miss Bearry. By way of Finland, and then through Sweden and 
Norway. 

Mr. Humes. By what way did you enter Russia? 

Miss Bratry. By Siberia. 

Mr. Huams. By way of Vladivostok? 

Miss Brarry. No; by Harbin, through Korea. 

Mr. Humes. You were in Russia for eight months, then, prac- 
tically? 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. When did you arrive, with reference to the March 
revolution of 1917? It was after that? 

Miss Brarry. Yes; it was after that. I arrived early in June. I 
think it was the 3d or 4th of June that I reached Petrograd. ‘ 

Mr. Huaes. Then you were there only between six: and seven 
months? 

Miss Bearry. No; I was there eight months. 

Mr. Humes. If you arrived early in June and left on the 22d of 


ratry. I arrived during the first week of June and left the 
end of January. That is eight months, is it not? June, July, Au- 
gust, September, October, November, December. and January; eight 
months; yes. 

Mr. Humes. Now, during your time in Russia what localities did 
you visit? ; 

Miss Brarry. I lived in the war hotel in Petrograd. ‘That was 
the Astoria, the military hotel. I kept my room there for eight 
months. I went across Siberia first of all; and then I went to Mos- 
cow and down the Volga River to Nijni Novgorod in the summer 
time. I spent two weeks on the Russian front, part of the time in 
the trenches with the regular Russian Army. 

Senator Nrisox. You say you went down the river to that place— 
what is it called? ; 

Miss Bearry. No. I went to Dvinsk: to what they called the west- 
ern front. 

Senator Netson. On the western front? 

Miss Bearry, Yes. From there I went to Maladetschna, where 
ihe woman's regiment was stationed, and was in barracks with them 
tor nearly a week. ; 

Mv. Humes. What was the situation in Russia when you arrived 
there? Economically. from the standpoint of government, and from 
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) 
the standpoint of military rule, military control, lene question of 
terrorism, disorder, what was the gencral situation }} 

Miss Brarry, The genera] situation was pretty bad. The country 
was, of cowrse, economically broken down. It had been broken down 
by more than three years of war and the further breaking down that 
goes with revolution. I believe that 50 per cent of the rolling stock 
of the railroads was ont of commission at the time of the March 
revolution, and, of course, that made things very bad. Kerensky was 
the head of the ministry, the premier, and there were daily clashes 
in the cabinet, with men resigning and new men coming in all the 
time. 

From the military standpoint, the country was in a very bad way. 
The day I arrived they tried to have a patriotic demonstration for 
the purpose of keeping Russia in the war, but it was a total failure. 
The Russians had made up their minds that they were not going to 
fight, even as early as that. 

Senator Srpriic. Was this in Petrograd? 

Miss Brarry. Yes; in Petrograd. 

Senator Srertine. This demonstration ? 

Miss Bearry. Yes; just in front of the war hotel, where I stayed. 
This was the day I arrived. 

Senator Svrrime. This was in June, 1918? 

Miss Bearry. Yes; about June 4. 

Senator Srertine. June, 1917, I mean. 

Miss Brarry. 1917; yes. 

Senator Nexson. How long did you stay there at that hotel? 

Miss Brarry. I ved there eight months—kept my room there all 
the time I was in Russia. 

Senator Nexson. How did you get the chance to go to these fronts 
that you speak of? 

Miss Brarry. I went in and out. I went to the front and came 
back to Petrograd, and I went to Moscow and came back to Petro- 
grad. Petrograd was the center of everything. It was the seat of all 
these changing governments, so we made it our headquarters. 

Senator rersow. You spoke about Dvinsk. Where is that? 

Miss Brarry. It is on the western front—to the west. 

Senator Nexson. On the border of Poland, is it not? 

Miss Brarry. No; it is to the side of the border of Poland. 
Vilna was the nearest point on the front in Poland. That had been 
taken by the Germans; was held by the Germans at this time. 

Senator Srerznc. Was this Russian regiment of women you 
speak of the famous so-called Battalion of Death? 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 

Senator Overman. There was a lady here—what was her name? 

Miss Brarry. Botchkareva. She was the commander of the regi- 
ment, 

Senator Overman. Was she the same lady that came to this 
country ? 

Miss Brarry. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Overman. Have you heard that she had been killed since 
she was over here; that she had gone back to Russia and had been 
killed ? 

Miss Bearry. No. 
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Senator OvexMan. I heard that she had been. 
Miss Brarry, I do not know about that. 
. ae Overman, What was the other name that she was called 
7 
“Miss Brarry. They called her the natchalnik, which means com- 
mander. 

Senator Overman. This is outside of the question, but let me ask 
you, did these women as soldiers fight pretty well? 

Miss Bzarry. Very, from all accounts. I visited the hospital 
after the battle. I saw a great many of them in the hospital who 
had been wounded, and everybody said they fought very well. One 
of the girls I knew there was only 16. She was wounded in 16 
places, and died of her wounds in the hospital. 

Senator Srrriinc. How were they equipped? How did that regi- 
ment seem to be equipped with arms? 

Miss Brarry. They were equipped just as the men were. The 
equipment was very slow in coming. I was in barracks when they 
expected to get away, and each day the equipment was delayed. 
The whole thing was an adventure, and was based on an entirely false 
premise. The women thought that by shaming the Russian men 
they could make them fight. They failed to understand that the 
men had a philosophy underneath their refusal to fight. They 
said, “ Why Reala we fight our brothers in Germany? They were 
whipped into the trenches by their ruler, the Kaiser, just as we were 
whipped into the trenches by our ruler, the Czar. Let them inake a 
revolution, as we have done, and then we will all live peaceably to- 
gether.” That was the point of view they had. It was not a ques- 
tion of cowardice; it was just a difference of philosophy. 

Senator Srertine. From what kind of philosophy and what kind 
of an organization did that point of view emanate! What class of 
people were they, socialists? 

Miss Brarry. You see, in Russia practically everyone is a social- 
ist. You have probably heard of the constituent assembly. In the 
constituent assembly the men were as far apart as the North Pole 
and the South Pole, but everybody was a socialist. Except for the 
little group of people at the top, they are all socialists. The question 
is simply what kind of socialist you are, rather than whether or not 
you are a socialist. 

Senator Srrrime. But all were in favor, apparently, of a con- 
stituent assembly, were they not; that is, all in the Duma, anyhow. 
including the strong or radical socialists in the Duma, were in favor 
of a constituent assembly ? 

Miss Bearry. Yes. The disagreement about the constituent 2s- 
sembly came always with the people in power. Kerensky was afraid 
to call a constituent assembly because he was afraid he would lose 
power; and at that time the left wing, the group led by Trotsky 
and Lenine—— 

Senator Strrtinc. Those were the radical socialists? 

Miss Brarry. Yes; they always speak of them over there as the 
right and the left, you know. 

Senator Srururne. Yes. ji 

Miss Brarry. The left wing was always asking for a constituent 
assembly, and it was pnt off from day to day. The group in power 
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always thought they had the power, and the thing to do was to defer 
the constituent assembly, because they did not know how the dele- 
gates would act. 

Senator Nrxson. Was not the Duma in session under the Kerensky 
government? Is not that the legislative body of Russia? , 

Miss Beatry. The Duma was the so-called legislative body of 
Russia during the Czar’s régime, and, I think, for a certain period 
after the March revolution. ~ 

Senator Nerson. Yes. What dissolved that? 

Miss Bearry. The Duma was dissolved because 

Senator Nextson. By whom? 

Miss Beatry. By the soviet; at least, virtually by the soviet. 

Senator Nexson. Not by the Kerensky government? 

Miss Bratry. Well, it is difficult to say what was the Kerensky 

overnment and what was not. The soviet was the council that was. 
ormed immediately with the March revolution, and there were in 
the soviet various elements. There was a left wing and a right 
wing, all struggling for power. As the left wing dominated more 
and more, they demanded more and more the representation of the 
radical group in the cabinet, and they said that the Duma was a 
representation of the old Czar order and not of the new revolutionary 
arder. 

Senator Nexson. That was the contention of the Trotsky and 
Lenine crowd? 

Miss Barry. It was pretty much the contention of the groups that 
were more to the right, too. I mean, it was not only Trotsky and 
Lenine who felt that the Duma was not representative. The Duma 
was acceptable to the Czar. 

Senator Netson. I do not understand. There was no soviet gov- 
emment organized there until Lenine and Trotsky came into power 
and conducted their revolution, You speak about a soviet govern- 
ment. I do not understand—I never heard—that Kerensky organ- 
ized a soviet government. 

Miss Brarry. Let me explain that to you. Perhaps I can make it a 
little bit clearer. 

Senator Nerson. I think that it requires explanation. 

Miss Bearry. It seems to, Senator Nelson. You see, “soviet” is 
the Russian word for council, meaning merely a meeting, and the 
soviet of soldiers and workmen was formed immediately upon the 
March revolution, and that organizaton acted as a body of pressure 
on whatever government was in power. Now, the soviet did not 
take over the government until the November revolution, but the 
soviet was, nevertheless, in existence from the very beginning. The 
left wing in the soviet advocated that the soviet should take control 
of the government. e ? 

Senator Nexson. There was no soviet government until the Novem- 
ber revolution ? ; 

Miss Beatry. There was a soviet in existence all the time, but the 
soviet did not take over the government. 

Senator Nexson. No. h 

Miss Buarry. Until the November revolution. 

Senator Srertinc. But it was really the council until that time? 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 
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Senator/Netson. And that soviet that you speak of, that was in 
existence, was simply a local soviet in Petrograd? 

Miss Brarry, No—— 

Senator Nerson. It was not the soviet composed, as the subsequent 
revolutionary government attempted to create it, of representatives 
from local soviets throughout Russia. 

Miss Beatry. No; you are just a little bit wrong about that, Sen- 
ator Nelson. It was the soviet of all of Russia. You see, there 
were two soviets, the Petrograd soviet, which was a local affair, and 
this national soviet, which met from time to time. This was the 
representative body of all of the soviets of all of the country, and 
had its effect on the government; just as the Republican Party here, 
though it is not running the government, nevertheless affects the 
government. Dae ee 

Senator Overman. How long after Lenine and Trotsky took charge 
of affairs were you there? 

Miss Brirry. I was there for about three nionths after Lenine 
and Trotsky came into power; not long enough, of course, to be 
able to pass upon the things that have happened recently, but long 
enough to know something of the men, and to try to find out what 
they were working toward. 

Senator Overman. Then you were not there during what the wit- 
nesses call the reign of terror? 

Miss Bearry. No; the reign of terror did not begin until the revo- 
lution was nearly a year old. The reign of terror did not really 
begin until after allied intervention. ‘The first note of the reign of . 
terror that I ever heard sounded was at a convention of railway 
men in Petrograd, when Nikolas Tchaikowsky, at one time the 
leader of the peasants, got up in the meeting and made an attack 
against the Bolsheviks. He said, “We know how to fight tyrants. . 
We have used the red terror against the tyrants in the past, and 
we will use it again.” That was the first time I ever heard “terror” 
threatened. There were vague rumors about, everywhere. People 
were talking of terror. One of the men among the soviet leaders 
I went to one day when there was this rumor about the terror 
around—he was a man whom I knew quite well, whom I had come 
to know quite well through going to the meetings of the soviet— 
and I said, “ Surely, there is going to be no red terror here, Surely, 
the world has advanced too far since the French Revolution to permit 
of that. You are not going to restore the death penalty, are you?” 
He said, “No; we will never restore the death penalty.” And then 
he added, “ Unless we have to restore it for traitors in our own 
ranks; and what can you do with a man who is a traitor in your own 
ranks?” Since that time those men have instituted the red terror; 
and it seems to me that we ought to find out what drove them to 
the red terror. 

Senator Nrxson, Are you a socialist? 

Miss Bratry. No. The only political—— . 

Senator Nrrsox. Are you atitiakedl with any section of the social- 
ists? 

Miss Brarry. No. The only political affiliation I ever have had 
was in 1918, when I took the stump in California for President 
Wilson. 
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Senator Netson, No; what are your sympathies now and your 
political affiliations? Are you a socialist at heart? 

Miss Brarry. It depends on what you mean by a socialist. I have 
been a social worker. i 

Senator Nrxison. You ought to know, because you have described, 
as you say, all these Russian socialists. 

Miss Bearry. There are 40 degrees of socialists in Russia alone— 
40 different degrees. 

Senator Nexson. Are you a socialist, and what is your degree? 

Miss Bearry, What is your definition of a socialist, and then I 
will answer you? 

Senator Nerson. No; you define it yourself. 

Miss Bearry. I will tell you what I am, and then perhaps you 
can decide whether I am a socialist. As I say, I have never affiliated 
with any group politically except this group that helped to elect 
President Wilson. 

Senator Nerson. You do not mean to imply that Wilson was 
elected by a group of socialists? Do you mean to imply that Presi- 
dent Wilson was elected by a group of socialists? 

Miss Bearrr. No; the group I affiliated with in California was—— 

Senator Nrison. Oh, never mind what you were affiliated with. 

Miss Barry. Senator Nelson, I shall have to insist upon answer- 
ing your question in my own way. 

Ronnice Nexson. Tell us what you are. 

Miss Bearry. The group with which I was affiliated in California 
was a group of women in the College Equal Suffrage League of Non- 
partisan Women, who went ont to help elect President Wilson at the 
last election. That is the only group with which I have ever been 
politically affiliated. 

Senator Nexson. That was a woman-suflrage association? 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 

A Senator Netson. Do you belong to what we call the picket club, 
ere? 

Miss Brarry. No; I do not. I want to try to tell you what I am. 
For 12 years I have done social-service work of different kinds; and 
if you have ever been a social-service worker you have a great pas- 
sion in your heart to do away with poverty, and you feel that every 
child born into the world should get an education, have enough milk, 
and all that sort of thing. 

Senator Nrrson. Yes; but you know the social end of the Trotsky 
and Lenine government is going to do that job. 

Miss Brarry. I do not know just how it is going to be brought 
about, but I am interested in any program which may help to bring 
that about. : 

Senator Nexson. The soviet government—tell us what is the na- 
ture of that government of Lenine and Trotsky? 

Senator Overman. Have you finished your statement as to what 
you are? 

Miss Bearry. Yes; if, Senator Nelson is satisfied, I am. I do not 
know, myself, what J am. As 

Senator Nerson. I have a suspicion that you do not, yourself, 

ow it. I am inclined to concur with you. 
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Senator Overman. Pardon these interruptions. We do not mean 
to be disrespectful, at all. 

Miss Bearry. That is quite all right, Senator Overman. 

Senator Netson. I am anxious merely to get your point of view. 

Senator Overman, I want to explain to you that Senator Nelson 
is one of the finest men in the world. and he does not mean, by his 
voice or manner, to be disrespectful to you, 

Miss Buarrr. I assume that Senator Nelson means no disrespect. 

| If the Senator were disrespectful it would be the first time that any 
man has ever been disrespectful to me. , 

Senator Netson. What I would like to hear you on is, what you 
know about the government of Lenine and Trotsky: what their 
propaganda and plan is. 

Miss Buarry, Perhaps if I tell you a little bit about the course of 
development of things in Russia, that will help to clarify it a little. 
I went to Russia thankful that there had been a revolution, because 
T had been for a long time a student of Russian literature and I knew 
what the lives of the masses of the Russian people in the past had 
been. I think that I shared the feeling of most Americans, that it 
was a very wonderful thing that Russian autocracy had been over- 
thrown. When I went there I was very much interested in what 
Kerensky was trying to do; my sympathies were all with him, and I 
felt that American influence should back him. 

Senator Srseruinc. Were not your sympathies with the men who 
were trying to control, and form a democratic form of government, 
before Kerensky came into power? You said that you sympathized 
with the overthrow of the Czar. 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 

Senator Srertrne. As we all did. But were you not im sympathy 
with those leaders of the Duma, like the president of the Duma and 
Miliukov and other able men, who were in favor of a democratic 
form of government? 

Miss Barry. When I arrived these men had already been over- 
thrown. 

Senator Srertrxc. Did you not have sympathy for the others who 
were trying to form a democratic form of government? 

Miss Brarry. Of course, I had sympathy with their efforts. I had 
always had sympathy with the fight that they were making. But 
when I got there Rodzianko had been overthrown. Most of them 
wanted a constitutional monarchy. The people of Russia were fight- 
ing for a democracy. Rodzianko and Miliukov were overthrown 
when I got there. When I got there the man in power was Kerensky 
himself. The people said, “We do not want a constitutional mon- 
archy, We want something more than that.” 

Senator Srmrninc, Did you hear anything about Kerensky having 
ordered a relaxation of discipline in the army while you were there? 

Miss Brarry. The relaxation of discipline in the army came im- 
mediately with the overthrow of the Czar. 

Senator Steric. But did not Kerensky. issue some order under, 
which it was understood that the enlisted man was not to show any 
particular respect to this superior ? 

Miss Buatry. Yes. 

Senator Srertrnc. Or to salute hirh? 
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Miss Bearry. What they call Prikaz No. 1 was the order which 
abolished saluting and many of the regulations for the soldiers. 

Senator Srertzne. Were you in sympathy with that extreme view 
ofarmy discipline? 

Miss Bearry. I was in sympathy with the abolition of the death 
penalty, because I have always been in sympathy with that. 

Senator Netson. Did yon have any sympathy with the extreme 
yiew that the enlisted man should not be required to salute or pay 
proper respect to his superior officer? 

Miss Bearry. J was in sympathy with Kerensky’s attitude on that. 
This was the situation. They had all said. * The Czar is gone. and 
we do not have to do this.” I mean that it was not Kerensky that 
created the lack of discipline. The lack of discipline already existed. 
It was a question of trying to get the Russian soldiers to realize that 
though this change had come, there was still need for responsibility 
among them. 

Senator Srertinc. Did not that disrespect for authority and sem- 
blance of authority create havoc in the army and tend to hasten the 
dissolution of the army ? . 

Miss Brarry. No; that came after the dissolution had already 
taken place. 

Senator Srertinc. You mean after the revolution had taken place? 

Miss Brarry. Yes; and I say that the soldiers said, “ We do not 
want to fight any more.” 

Senator Srertinc. Was it not intensified by Kerensky’s decrees 
later on? . 

Miss Bearry. I do not feel so. It may have been. 

Senator Srertinc, You know that to be the view of a great many? 

Miss Bearry. Yes; but I do not think those people understand 
the Russian situation. I do not think they realize that the masses 
were rushing along so fast that no leader could hold his power who 
did not make concessions to them. For instance, the army itself 
made a certain effort not to break down discipline, but after it had 
gone on there was a complete breakdown as soon as the revolution 
came. These men said, “ Why should we fight? What is the use of 
freedom to a man in his grave?” and they began gradually to have 
disrespect for their officers. It was an effort to do something, to 
erystalize them, to carry things on, that, J think, made Kerensky 
do that. He felt that he could not control his people unless he did 
that. Then came the July revolution, and that was the first time the 
Bolsheviki appeared at all. I had just come back from the front 
when that took place. 

Senator Stertinc. You‘distinguish the Bolsheviki from the social- 
ists and from the soviet council ? 

Miss Bearry. No; the Bolsheviki are the left wing of the soviets. 
They are at present the controlling element of the soviets. They are 
not the entire soviets. They are in control, just as in the last Con- 
gress the Democrats were the controlling element here. The Bolshe- 
viki now hold the control in Russia. But at that time, in July, they 
did not. 

Senator Srertinc. How did they come to be called the Bolshe- 
yiki? What is the origin of the term? 
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Miss Bearry. The term means simply * majority,” and it originated 
in the Swiss conference—about 1903, I think—when there was a split 
in the socialist group. Some of them went to the philosophy of 
Lenine at that time, the Bolshevik philosophy being merely the 
shortest cut to socialism. ; 

Senator Overman. While you are an American and had nothing 
to do with it, yet in your feelings you are not a partisan of the 
Bolsheviki? 

Miss Brarry. Not at all. 

Senator Overman. You are an American citizen? 

Miss Bearry. Y 

Senator Ovrrm: 
' sympathies 
iss Bearry. No, I am merely an observer of Russian affairs. 
My feeling is that we onght to understand. what produced the Bol- 
sheviki; what they are trying to do: what there is that is good about 
them and what there is that is bad. 

Senator Netson. What are they trying to do? Will you tell us 
that? That is what wewant to find out. I mean this government 
that is now controlled by Lenine and Trotsky. 

Miss Beatry. Lenine said, * We have entered into the transition 
period which will lead to socialism.” He said, “ We have the begin- 
nings of a socialist state; but vou can not avoid a transition period, 
and we have entered into that period.” 

Senator Netsoy. A sort of purgatory? 

Miss Brarry. A swinging of the pendulum to the opposite ex- 
treme. In the days of autocracy the pendulum was away back here, 
and the people were all oppressed. When they got freedom, the 
logical thing was for the pendulum to swing to the other extreme. 
The course of all social progress is in an attempt to get here and 
get there, and you try to go farther than you can go. 

Senator Overman. You go to the other extreme in trying to get 
to the middle? 

Miss Beatty. Yes; exactly. 

Senator Netson. What is the plan of government ? 

Miss Buarry. Their plan of government is just a national council 
based upon representation of all of the local councils. 

Senator Ne.sox. I mean more particularly their economic plan 
and not their political scheme. 

Miss Bearry. Their economic plan is control of industry and 
socialization of land. Those are the two chief ideas. The plan was 
to give the land to the peasants and the control of industries to the 
workers. 5 

Senator Netsoy. Is not their program nationalization of land? 

Miss Bearry. Yes. 

Senator son. That all of the land is to belong to the state? 

Miss Bearry. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. And that the people who are to till the land are 
to be not even tenants. but simply men who occupy the land and use as 
much as they occupy and cultivate, and no more? 

Miss Buarry. Yes. 

Senator Nrrsox. And they get no kind of title? 


Yon are not a partisan in your feclings or in 
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Miss Bravry. No; all of the land goes into a common land fund, 
and that. common land fund is administered by a local committee 
under the jurisdiction of the national committee. A man may have. 
‘smuch land as he and the members of his family can use without em- 
plying any labor. 

Henetat Nerson. They must not have any hired help? 

Miss Bearry. No, A man can hold the land as Jong as he can 
vork it. The nearest thing to land tenure that there is in Russia is, 
his right to suggest who his successor shall be on that land. If he be- 
comes disabled the neighbors work his land for two years, and be- 
yond that timé the land goes back into the common land fund, and 
‘heis put upon a pension, the idea being that there shall be no land in 
Russia which is nonproductive. 

Senator Netson. And no land in private ownership; that the 
pasants should not even own the land # 

Miss Bearry. You can have all the land that you can use, but you 
can not use another man on that land. 

» Senator Overman. Is it the idea that a man should not accumulate,. 
but just live ? 

Miss Bearry. Their idea is to take the earning capacity out of 
noney. They say that money is just stored labor power. They say 
at present there are only two kinds of power in the world—the labor: 
power and the power of capital, which is stored labor power. 

Senator Overman. They are against capital ? 

Miss Bearry. Yes. 

Senator Overman. And against accumulation ? 

Miss Buarry. Yes. 

Senator Overaran. And if a man has a family of a dozen children,, 
let us say, and they work on the farm and accumulate money, they 
will not allow them to have that money. They just want him to exist. 
Is that the idea? 

Miss Bearry. No; that is not entirely it. They say that he cam 
not make money out of his money. He can do anything he likes with. 
it, but he can not make his money earn money for him. 

Senator Overman. The idea is that it is to go back on the farm? 
Let us say that a man makes $1,000 in a year on the farm. 

Miss Bearry. Yes. 

Senator Overman. What does he do with that? 

iss Brarry. He can buy food, and travel, and buy clothes. He can 
spend his money in any way he chooses, but he can not put it out to 
eam more money. : 

Senator Overman. Outside of buying his clothes and subsistence. 

ind living, Jet us say that the man and his family accumulate on the 
farm $1,000. What becomes of that thousand dollars? 
Miss Brarry. He can keep that money and use it in any way he 
likes, at any time, but he can not make that money earn money for- 
him. He ean not do as we do, put the money out at interest and make 
the money earn. ; 

Senator Srerttnc. Could he not buy a horse and wagon and use 
them on the farm, and thus make money? 

Miss Batty. Yes; he can do anything of that sort; anything that 
will develop; anything that will not interfere with the product of 
somebody else. That is the whole idea. The two fundamental things, 
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are that no man shall eat who does not work and that no man shall 
exploit any other man. 

Senator Srertinc. He could not lend the money made on the farm 
to another man who wanted to borrow the money to equip his farm? 

Miss Bearry. I believe not. 

Mr. Humes. He could not invest the money in cattle? 

Miss Bearry. Oh, yes; I think he can. 

Mr. Humes. Have not all cattle been nationalized; and do not the 
Jaws of the soviet republic provide for the nationalization of cattle 
and stock? 

Miss Beatry. I do not know about that. That had not been done 
up to the time I left. I do not know whether that has been done since 
or not. 

Senator Overman. It was testified to by a lady who was the wife 
of a consul] over there—or she has given me the idea—that the cattle 
were nationalized. She said that they took all of the cattle away 
from her mother, who was a widow. It seems that her mother had 
a fine breed of imported cattle—118 of them, I believe—and 100 
horses. They took them ajl away from her mother and. gave her 
a piece of land, and left, perhaps, one cow and one horse. It would 
seem their idea is to nationalize cattle and horses. 

Miss Beatty, Of course, their idea is as nearly as possible to equal- 
ize, pretty much, everywhere. I mean that it is their idea to bring 
people pretty much to the same level. 

Senator Srerzinc. And in order to put them on the same level, they 
just reverse the order of things. They put the laborers and the 
peasants at the top. 

Miss Bearry. Practically that. They are lowering the 10 per cent 
and raising the level of the 90 per cent. 

Senator Nerson. Do you favor that kind of socialism? 

/ Miss Brarry. That is also a very difficult question to answer. I 
favor some sort of system: 

Senator Nrrsox. No, no. Do you favor this system of nationaliz- 
ing land as the Russians do—as the Bolshevik government does? 

/ Miss Bearry. If that is a system—— 

Senator Nerson. Do not evade the question, now. Give us a cate- 
gorical answer. 

Miss Brarry. Senater Nelson, you see black and white in very 
much more distinct terms than I do. I think the truth always lies 
between black and white, in the gray; and one can not say yes or no 
to things of that sort. I could not answer that question truthfully by 
saying either yes or no. 

Senator Nerson. I have a suspicion, from the way in which you 
evade my question, that you are a good deal of a Russian socialist 
at heart. 

Senator Sreriia. You have described this nationalization of the 
land in that process and its results? 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 

Senator Sterne. I should think that you could answer yes or no 
to Senator Nelson’s question as to whether or not you believe in it. 

Miss Brarry. I am perfectly willing—I would like to see an exper- 
iment of it. I do not know whether it will work or whether it will 
not work. 
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; Senator Srertine. You believe in it enough to want to see it tried, 
lo you? 

Miss Brarry. Yes; in Russia. By that I mean that that is what 
the Russian people— 

Senator Nerson. Why do you have such evil wishes for the poor 
Russian people, that you would like to have this tried on them? 
Would you like to have it tried on the American people? 

Miss Brarry. No. 

Senator Nurson. Why would you have the poor Russian people 
try something that you would not advise Americans to try? 

Miss Brarry. Because the Russians want it. As soon as the Amer- 
icans want it, I shall be in favor of their trying it. I believe people 
have the right to have what they want. 

Senator Nrrson. Even brimstone? 

Miss Brarry. If they want it; yes. I think that that is the theory 
upon which our democratic government is based. ' 

Senator Overman. What becomes of the common loafer who gets 
the land and will not work it? What becomes of him? 

Miss Bearry. He can not live; because he has to eat, and he can not 
eat if he does not work. There is no room for the loafer at any 
end of the line in Russia. You have to work to eat. 

Senator Overman. He will starve unless he works the land? 

Miss Bratry. Yes. a 

Senator Svertine. And under this Russian system they call those 
who have never worked before, who have not had to work because 
they have had the means, or because they occupied such stations in 
life that they did not have to work—they are, according to this Rus- 
sian system; I mean the Trotsky and the Lenine system—the loafers, 
and they propose that they shall have nothing to eat unless they 
work? 

Miss Brarry. Yes; that is true. 

Senator -Nerson. They reverse the order of nature, then. The 
hoboes and the tramps are classed as capitalists over there, are they 
not? 

Mr. Humes. Miss Beatty, may I correct a statement that you 
made? 

Miss Brarry. Certainly. I should be very glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Humes. Senator Sterling asked you if it would not be possi- 
ble for a man who had accumulated a thousand dollars to buy a horse 
orto buy stock. TI want to call your attention to one of the provisions 
of the constitution of the soviet republic: 

All forests, mineral wealth, waterpower and waterways, as well as all live 
stock and agricultural implements, are declared national property. 

Ts it not a fact under this scheme that no man can own a horse, no 
‘man can oWb a cow, no man can own live stock of any kind, or a 
plow or a harrow or anything else, but he simply has the use of the 
land itself, and he must negotiate with the state in order to secure the 
horse to work his farm and the plow to plow it, or the cattle for his 
domestic uses? Is not that a fact? 

Miss Bearry. Just one moment. You will recall that I said that I 
did not know whether the cattle had been nationalized or not, be- 
cause that had happened after I left. 
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Mr. Humes. But Senator Sterling asked you about buying a 
horse, and you said yes, that he could buy a horse. Now, horses are 
live stock, and if they have been nationalized the farmer could not 
have a horse. 

Miss Bearry, It is not a question of whether you can have it or not. 
You can have it without buying it, in Russia. You can have it by 
needing it. I mean it is for the common good of every one. With a 
man’s labor he can buy or get—whether you call it buying or not, 
he can get—the things that he needs. 

Mr. Huses. Now we are getting down to the point that was in- 
quired about. Under the application of this form of government in 
Russia, how does a man secure the live stock that is necessary to work 
his farm? How does he secure the cattle that are necessary in caring 
for his property, or in furnishing meat and provisions for his family, 
providing milk for his children? How is that handled under this 
system? 

Miss Brarry. Knowing what I know about the rest of the system, 
I should say that all those things become a part of the common fund. 

Mr, Humes. I gather that you are just speculating on that. You 
do not know how they are handling it. 

Miss Brarry. I told you that I am speculating. I say, judging 
by what I know of the rest of the things, I should say the distribu- 
tion of farm implements, the use of farm implements and cattle and 
all that sort of thing, is handled in the same way that the use of 
land is—co-ownership. It can not be very different. That is the 
soviet ideal. 

Senator Overman. If a man needed an extra horse for his farm, 
how would he get it? 

Miss Bearry. I should think—remember, I have not been there in 
the last few months and can not tell you, but knowing what I know of 
the rest of the system, I should say—that he would go to the live 
stock committee and say, “TI have six acres of wheat to plow to-mor- 
row, and I need an extra horse,” and he would get his extra horse. 

Senator Overman. In other words, he would get it from the state 
or the body that represents the state? 

Miss Bearry. Yes. 

Senator Srertine. That is, if the state agred with him that he 
needed it. 

Miss Bearry. Oh, but you see he is the state. 

Senator Srertine. And he determines, then, for himself? 

Miss Brarry. Yes. In every locality they work out every little 
problem in their councils or committees. I am afraid that I am not 
making it quite clear to you. You see, in each community they have 
so much live stock and so many farm implements. For instance, I 
know that in some communities they have tried to buy farm imple- 
ments. They have all gotten together and decided that they need a 
reaper or a harvester, and they buy that for the community; and they 
work out how that shall be utilized, they work out their need for it. 
They decide that Jones needs it to-day and Smith can take it to- 
morrow, and so on. 

Mr. Hues. Is that under the soviet government? 

Miss Bearry. Yes; they have the local councils. 
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_ Mr. Humes. Who pays for these implements? You say the com- 
munity buys them. Is it paid for by popular subscription, or does 
the state buy it and pay for it? 

Miss Bearry. The soviet and the people of the community are one. 
The local council and the people of the community are one, The 
jocal soviet is a part of the national soviet, which is the whole state. 
It is just the perfectly simple old system of cooperation. 

Senator Overman. Let us trace it out. The community gets its 
implements somewhere. Where do they gef them? 

Miss Brarry. When I was in Russia they were having a difficult 
time getting them anywhere. They were getting whatever they could 
from the International Harvester Co. 

Senator Overman. I am talking about the time when we would 
have no International Harvester Co. 

Miss Bearry. They put their money together. In one village I 
know of—I have forgoten the name—— 

Senator Overman. How did they get the money? 

Miss Bearry. Oh, they still have money in Russia. 

Senator Overman. In the future how are they going to get it; by 
taxation ? 

Miss Brarry. I presume so. By some agreement or plan, and I 
suppose taxation will be the plan. 

enator OvermMAN. But suppose a man does not pay anything to it. 

Miss Bearry. Then he could not have the farm. 

Senator Ovrrman. Suppose he can not get the farm; then he just 
ties by starvation, by action of the state. 

Miss Beatry. I should think so. 

Senator Netson. There is one thing that puzzles me. Let us say 
that there is a Russian peasant who sit down to milk a state cow. 
It is not his cow; it is a cow that is furnished to him by the state. 
Who owns the milk? Does that belong to the state? 4 

Miss Brarry. I am afraid, Senator Nelson, that you are facetious 
this morning? 

Senator Overman. We are going into this, and we want to find out 
how this thing works. I think you can see our attitude. 

Miss Bearry. Indeed, I am delighted, and I wish I could do more 
to inform you. 

Senator Srertinc. The more important question, Senator Nelson, 
is, Who gets the cream? 

Senator Neuson. You have gone oyer this land question. What 
about the industries of the country? What is their plan? They are 
nationalizing all the factories and the industries of the country. 
That is, the state is to take them over. Is that the plan? 

Miss Bearry. That is their ideal. Lenine says that for the time 
being they will have to pass through a capitalistic period in which 
they will have to permit outside control of some of their industries. 
They say that is not an ideal thing; that it is not in accordance with 
their ultimate plan. ; 

Senator Overman. What is their plan? 

Miss Beatrry. Their plan is complete nationalization of not only 
land but industry. . 

Senator Nevsox. And that the workmen in these industries are to 
run and control them # 
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Miss Bearry. Yes; but they have a broader interpretation of the 
term “workman” than we have. By workman they mean any man 
who works, either with his brain or with his brawn. 

Senator Nrxson. But they make a distinction in their food supply 
as between men who work with their hands and those who work with 
their brains. When they give them food ecards, they make a dis- 
tinction. 

Miss Bsarry. That is true. They did that in the days of the 
Czar, and all through the war period. 

Senator Netsoy. And they do it now. 

Miss Brarry, They have always done that upon the basis that a 
man who works with his hands needs more food than a brain worker 
does. 

Senator Nersox, nd so he gets more food? 

Miss Brarry. Yes. Tt was true all the time I was in Russia. It 
was true during the war. Their food eards called for more bread for 
the laborer. And also in that time it should be remembered that 
bread was the chief source of food for the laborer. We, for instance, 
could buy caviar and all sorts of other things, but the laborer could 
not, me they figured that he was entitled to a larger amount of 
bread. 

Senator Nutson. I do not care to go into the details of it, but I 
want to simply ask you this question: Did they not also have a 
scheme for nationalizing women, as they call it? 

Miss Brarry. I think IJ can tell you two or three things that will 
probably eonvince you that that is not true. One of the witnesses 
here, I believe. introdueed a document purporting to haye been 
passed by the anarchists’ soviet of Saratoy. At that time Mr. Jerome 
Davis, who was one of the Y. M. C. A. men in Saratov, went to 
the anarchist soviet and asked whether they had passed that de- 
cree. They flatly denied it, and posted proclamations denying they 
had passed it. The anarchist soviet and the Bolshevik soviet were 
at war, and the anarchist soviets were afterwards put down by ma- 
chine guns by the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Nerson. Now you have brought in a new distinetion. 

Miss Bearry. Yes. 

Senator Netson. You speak of the Bolsheviki and the anarchists. 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 

Senator son. There are two elements of these socialists? 

Miss Besrry. There are many elements; about 40 in all. 

Senator Nurson. I mean of the Bolsheviki. There is the anar- 
ehistic element and another element? 

Miss Bravry. No. The philosophy of the anarchists and the phi- 
Josophy of the Bolsheviki are yery different. The anarchist does not 
believe in government at all. The Bolsheyiki believe in a highly 
socialized form of government. 

But to get on, to this deeree. One of the Russian papers, an offi- 
cial organ, published a statement relating to the decree or order of 
the soviet government suppressing for all time, and charging a fine 
of 25,000 rubles against, a newspaper which had published what they 
called this false deeree—this outrageous and shameful false decree, 
as the Russian translation is. Those two things, I think, ought to 
help to indicate that that is not a general thing in Russia. I person- 
ally do not believe it was issued, and neither does Mr. Davis, who 
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was there. One other reason for not believing it is that women have 
a vote in Russia, and J do not believe that women anywhere will vote 
to nationalize themselves. 

Mr. Humes. You say that Sartov decree was never issued by this 
anarchistic soviet? 

Miss Bearry. J say they deny ever having issued it. 

Mr. Humes. Either Mr. Williams or Mr. Reed testified the other 
day, stating that it had been issued, but only the first four paragraphs 
were a part of the original decree and the rest was obscene matter 
that ad been subsequently added with the intent of adding some 
humor to the situation. 

Miss Bearry. I do not know as to that. 

Mv. Husxms, Are you correct in saying that it never was issued, 
or is the former witness corvect in saying that only the first four 
paragraphs were real'y a part of the decree? 

Miss Bearry. I am correct in quoting Mr. Davis to the effect that 
it never was issued. Mr. Davis said that he went to the anarchist 
soviet in Saratov. They were very indignant, and they flatly denied 
issuing that decree and posted that denial all over the city. 

Mr. Humes. What do you know about the decree that was issned 
at Vladimir? 

Miss Brarry. Personally, nothing; except that [ can judge the 
attitude of the soviet authorities to such decrees by the suppression 
af this newspaper. 

Mr. Hewes. In that same connection. what do yon know about the 
nationalization of children, or the taking over by the state of chil- 
dren of certain ages, for the purposes of education? 

Miss Bearry. I know that when I talked to Alexandra Kollontay, 
who is commissar of public welfare, she told me a great deal, at 
length, as to what. her social program was, and there was nothing of 
that sort in that program. Her idea was that an orphanage was a 
bad place in which to keep children, and that it was best to get them 
away from that sort of control. In order to make it possible for 
women to keep their own children, they formulated a plan by which 
a mother should have eight weeks of liberty from her factory posi- 
tion previous to the birth of her child and immediately after. 

Mr. Humes. That is in order to encourage woman labor; in order 
to protect and encourage woman labor in the factories? 

Miss Busrry. No; these are the women who always had to work. 
just as onr women here work in factories, whether they have children 
or not. This was to protect the woman from hurting herself before 
and after the birth of her child. 

Mr. Humes. Is it true that this Madam Kollontay married the man 
whom she did marry, and with whom she went to the Seandanavien 
countries, because of these regulations or requirements for the 
nationalization of women and compulsory marriage? 

Miss Brarry. I am quite suve that she never did anything under 
compulsion. 

Mr. Humes. I mean that she went there to avoid the compulsion 
that was incident to the enforcement of the deeree. 

Miss Brarry. I shonld say that that was absolutely untrue. T was 
present at Smolny at the soviet when the marriage decree was passed, 
and I heard the discussion of it. 
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Mr. Humes. What is the marriage decree? What is the ceremony? 

Miss Brarry. It provided separation of the church and state. Up 
to the time of the revolution the church marriage was essential in 
Russia. The soviet decree advocated that church marriages should 
be optional. One could marry in the church or not as one chose, but 
the state marriage was obligatory. i 

Mr. Humes. How is it performed? 

Miss Brarry. By going before a marriage commissioner, or what 
would be in this country a justice of the peace, and registering your 
desire to be narried—in other words, by taking out a license. At 
that time there was considerable discussion upon how many divorces 
should be granted. 

Senator Nenson. You speak of taking out a license. Was it a 
license generally or a license to marry some particular person? 

Miss Bearry. The two people who were to be married went to the 
marriage commissioner and took out a license for their own mar- 
riage, just as we do here. 

Senator Overman. How could they separate / 

Miss Bearry. They could separate by going before a marriage and 
divorce commission and declaring their desire to separate, saying 
that they no longer wished to be married. 

Mr. Humes. Can not either one of the parties to the marriage se- 
cure a divorce? 

Miss Brarry. Yes; either one can. 

My. Humes. By agreement; or either one of the parties can secure 
a divorce on application? 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 

Senator Netson. If they get tired of one another, they can just 

uit ¢ 
? Miss Bearry. Yes. They also formulated a plan as to what should 
become of the children. Unless there was a common agreement as 
to who should support the child, mace outside of court or commis- 
sion, alimony was granted to the mother in such sum as the judge 
believed was necessary. 

Mr. Humes. For the support of the child? 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 

Senator Overman, Was that alimony paid by the state or by the 
father? 

Miss Barry. By the father, as it was planned then. 

Senator Nerson. Were you out in the country among’ the peasants 
while you were in Russia? 

Miss Brarry. Yes; a little bit. Not as much as I would like to 
have been. 

Senator Nexson. What was the form of the peasants’ government 
before the revolution broke out? 

Miss Brarry. There really was no peasant government, you know. 
I mean there was none in Russia but the Czar’s government, really. 
The zemstvos had a certain amount of control, and there were the 
cooperative societies. 

Senator Netsow. Do you not know, now, that the peasants were set- 
tled in villages and communities called mirs, and had their local 
government, and that their lands were owned as community property, 
and that those mirs assigned the cultivation of the lands to members 
of the community ? 
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Miss Brarry. That is true in some communities; not in all com- 
munities. 

Senator Nerson. No. 

Miss Bearry. That was quite the generally adopted custom, how- 
ever, among the Russians. 

Senator Nerson. They live in villages and not out on their farms, 
as they do here? 

Miss Bearry. No; they live in villages and go out to work on their 
farms. 

Senator Netson. And those lands belonged to the mirs, as they 
called them, the village communities? ‘ 

Miss Brarry. Not altogether. In some places the lands were 
privately owned. 

Senator Nezson. Yes. 

Miss Brarry. You see, up to the time of the freeing of the serfs, 
the peasants had no ownership in their own land, and they worked 
the land of the estates. They were given the use of a certain amount 
of land in return for the service that they gave to the landowner— 
to the estate holder or to the slave owner. At the time of the decree 
which freed the serfs, the peasants believed they were going to get 
the land. They have a phrase over there, they say that the land is 
God’s and the people’s, and they believed that the Czar gave them 
the land, but the landowners kept it away from them. That made 
them very bitter toward the landowners. They began, back in the 
seventies, to burn barns and destroy property. When the revolution 
came, the attitude of these men was merely that they were taking 
something which belonged to them, something which Alexander had 
given them long, long ago, but which the landlords had kept- from 
them. 

Senator Nexson. What they got under the Czar’s government 
when they were set free, the land that was assigned to the village 
communities, is confiscated by this new government and taken away. 
Tt does not belong to the community but it belongs to the state, now; 
and the whole system of the mir assigning lands to the members of 
acommunity will be obsolete now, under this government, will it not? 

Miss Bearry. No. In some places they do just as they have always 
done. The present land law of the soviet was formed from a codifi- 
cation of the land regulations made by the peasants themselves in 
something like 240 villages. In nearly 240 villages the peasants had 
already taken their land during the eter régime. They had not 
waited for the government to do anything about it. They had said, 
“The land is ours, and we are going to have it,” and they took it 
without any formal national land law. These methods used in the 
various communities were gone over, and a new law was passed upon 
plans that the peasants themselves had worked out. 

Senator Nerson. Under this new system of nationalized land, the 
land will be taken from these communities, will it not, as community 
property, and also from private owners, and it will all become the 
property of the state? It makes no difference whether it is com- 
munity or private property—individual property—it will become the 
property of the state? 

Miss Brarry. Yes; but, you see, the community and the state are 


one. 
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Senator Nevsox. Oh, there is a great difference between saying 
that this ground here, between this building and the Union Station, 
belongs to the city of Washington, and saying that it belongs to the 
Government of the United States. There is a great difference in 
that. 

Miss Byarry. Yes; there is a difference here, but there is not a 
difference in Russia. 

Senator Nerson. No; I perceive. I perceive there is not much 
difference in Russia. 

Miss Bearry. Perhaps our telegraph system here or our mail sys- 
tem will serve a little bit better to illustrate it. You see, our mail 
system belongs to the Government, and yet it belongs to each of us as 
individual members of the state. We all share in it. 

Senator Nerson. Yes. Now, what is to become of all the people 
who do not themselves work on the land, and what is to become of 
people who do not work in the factories or in the industrial enter- 
prises? What is to become of them in Russia‘ 

Miss Bearry. Everyone in Russia has to work; not on the land or 
in the factories, necessarily, but they have to make some contribution; 
they have to produce something. 

Senator Nexson. Their theory is that everybody must work? 

Miss Beatry. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. Work at what? 

Miss Bearry. At anything which is productive for the good of the 
nation. 

Senator Nexson. Yes. 

Miss Bearry. You see, they contemplate not only organizing dis- 
tribution, but also production. 

Senator Nursoy. The farmer has no right now to hire any hélp? 

Miss Bearry. No. 

Senator Nexson, He can not hire any hands on his farm? 

Miss Brarry. No. 

Senator Nexson. And a woman can not hire anybody to help her 
milk the cows or do any of her work? 

Miss Bearry. No; but any number of farmers can combine and 
work their land in common, which is the same thing. Any number 
of men can till their land in common. 

Senator Nexsox. There is no room, then, in Russia for a farm 
laborer unless he has a piece of land to till himself? 

Miss Bearry. No; none at all. 

Senator Nr No one cun have a hired man on his farm? 

Miss Bearry. No; there are no hired men, 

Senator Overwan. There are no hired women, either? 

Miss Brarry. No. 

Senator Overman. Suppose the community will not help a man 
to till his land? Suppose the community will not help a woman 
milk her cow? 

Mr. Humes. The state owns the cow. The woman does not have 
the cow. 

Senator Overman. The cow that the state lets her use when she 
wants to use it. Suppose she can not get anybody to help to milk 
the cow or to make the butter, or do other work, when she is not 
well, for instance? How is she going to do that? 
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Miss Beatty. You gentlemen make it very difficult. [Laughing.] 
This is the A B C of economics, upon which dozens and dozens of 
books have been written. 

Senator Nerson. As I understand, your mental state is this—see if 
I misapprehend you: While you are not clear that this form of 
government would be good for our people, you have an idea that it 
is just the thing for the Russian people? 

Miss Bearry. That is not entirely the fact. 

Senator Nerson. Can you qualify it? 

Miss Bearry. I should like to. 

Senator Netson. With limitations? 

Miss Bzarry. I feel that the Russian people have the right to work 
out any sort of system that they choose. I think that they have 
demonstrated that they want to try to work out this system. Of 
course, we have the right to work out any kind of system that we 
choose, and if we ever want to work out any other system than that 
we have, we will do it; and we, as democrats, have got to allow to 
Russia or any other country the right to work out its own problems 
according to its own ideals. And the ideals of America and the ideals 
of Russia are different. We are entitled to our ideas, and Russia is 
entitled to her ideas. 

Senator Netson. And you think that the ideal of the Bolshevik 
government is what the Russian people want? 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Yes; and they ought to have it? 

Miss Bearry. Yes. 

Senator Nuzson. That is your idea? 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 

Senator Overman. It has been testified here by various persons, 
and I see from the papers, that there are only about 5 or 10 per 
cent of these people that favor the Bolshevik plan, and therefore, 
it that is so, you would not be in favor of this system for Russia? 

Miss Bratry. No; absolutely not. You see, I do not believe that 
that is so, for a number of reasons. Harold Williams, who was cor- 
respondent of the London Times and is a very conservative man as 
to figures—I mean, I do not think that he could be swept off of his 
feet to believe that the Bolsheviki were in control of Russia unless 
they were—said, some months ago, that the Bolshevik movement 
has completely swept the country. 

Senator Overman. Right there; they all testify that they have 
control of the government, but that they have it by reason of German 
soldiers and Lettish soldiers, and tramps and criminals; that they, 
have freed every criminal in Russia, and that all the criminals are, / 
members of the Bolsheviki; and they have the reign of terror there, 
by which the peasants are overawed and terrified. 

Miss Bearry. Do you think that a million or tavo or three million 
could dominate and overawe one hundred and eighty million people? 

Senator Overman. I thought of that, too; but they say that they 
have taken their guns and all their arms away from them, and they 
shoot them down on the farms, and in the villages, in the streets, 
if they resent the Bolshevik idea. Of course, by having all the guns 
and ammunition, and with the army, they can co that for a time: and 
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it has been testified that that is what they are doing, and that the 
people themselves are not in favor of it. 

Miss Bearry. I would like to give you a little more evidence of 
the fact that the people themselves are in favor. I had a long talk 
with Tchaikowsky. He told me how he had tried to work with the 
workmen's and soldiers’ council, but left them after three weeks’ time, 
Then he organized the first congress of peasants; and the peasants 
finally all went to the left, leaving him and his committee alone. He 
said they had gone past him in their ideas. And he, too, told me that 
Bolshevism had completely swept the country. He said, “We can 
not do anything with them. We can not keep them in control at all. 
Every time we send a delegate back to the village we find that the 
villagers have gone over to the Bolsheviki.” 

Mr. Humes. It has been testified that the Bolsheviks go in and 
select anybody they want to, and take them out and kill them. 

Miss Bratry. Has it been testified by anybody that they ever saw 
anybody killed? 

Mr, Htrns. Many cases have been specified and testified to—many 
specific instances. 

Miss Brarry. Where they saw these things? 

Mr. Humes. Yes. 

Senator Nezson. Did you see anybody killed over there? 

Miss Brarry. No; I never saw anybody killed. I was in the midst 
of machine-gun fire many times. 

Senator Netson. The machine guns did not go off while you were 
there, then? 

Miss Brarry. Oh, yes. I saw one man wounded. I was under 
siege in the telephone exchange for five hours at one time, and I 
saw a man there wounded. 

Senator Nuxson. European Russia is about as big as the United 
States? 

Miss Bearry. Russia is one-sixth of the whole carth’s surface. 

Senator Netson. No; but European Russia is about as big as the 
United States? 

Miss Bearry. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Now, where did you go in Russia? You were 
at Petrograd, at Moscow, and at Nijni Novgorod. What other 
places did you go to? 

Miss Brarry. I wish T had a map so that I could show you. I 
went across Siberia—— 

Senator Nersox. Oh, yes; but Siberia is not European Russia. 

Miss Brarry. You see, I also went across European Russia to get 
to Petrograd. 

Senator Nexson. You went from Perm, over there in Siberian 
Russia ? 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 

Senator Netson. That is all. 

Miss Bratry. Yes, 
cle Netson. Is not most of the peasant country south of 
that? 

Miss Brarry. I did not go into the Ukraine at all. 

Senator Nerson. Did you go into Little Russia? 

Miss Bratry. That is the Ukraine, you know. 
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Senator Nexson. Did you go into White Russia? 

Miss Brarry. Yes; I went into White Russia. 

Senator Nexson. What part? 

Miss Brarry. It was in White Russia where I went to the western 
front. 

Senator Nuxson. You went out to the battle front at Dvinsk? 

Miss Bearry. Yes; and Maladetschna. 

Senator Netson. How long did you stay there? 

Miss Bearty, Two weeks. 

Senator Nerson. Did you communicate with the peasants or the 
soldiers? 

Miss Brarry. Both. 

Senator Nerson. In that country ? 

Miss Bearry. Yes. 

Senator Nutson. Is that all you saw of Russia—those places? 

Miss Bearry. I went down to Nijni Novgorod and up the Volga 
River and stopped at Yaroslav. 

Senator Nezson. Did you come across any Cossacks there? 

Miss Bearry. I came across Cossacks there. 

Senator Nerson. Do you not know that the land tenure of the 
Cossacks is different from that of the other lands? 

Miss Bearry. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. Do you not know that they have lands assigned 
to them in fee for military service? 

Miss Brarry. Yes; I do know that. 

Senator Nutson. Look here; suppose you were a stranger dropped 
down here from the clouds, from Europe, and that you came over 
here and visited New York, Hoboken, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton. What would you know about the American people from just 
seeing these towns? What would you know about the American 
people and the feeling of the American people, and of the American 
farmers in the Mississippi Valley, by visiting just those two or 
three towns? 

Miss Bearry. But, you see, you do not quite understand the 
geography of Russia, or you would see that I covered a great deal 
more ground than you think. But the thing that I feel is the 
difficulty with so many people who are witnessing on the question 
of Russia is that they have never come into the slightest contact 
with what is the most important thing there. I mean, most of them 
have never even met a Bolshevik. 

Senator Nexson. You saw a Jive Bolshevik, then? 

Miss Brarry. Yes; I spent.a great deal of time at the soviets. 

Mr. Humes. I thought that practically all of the 180,000,000 
people of Russia were Bolsheviki. I thought that was the statement 
that you contended for, that the vast majority of the people were 
Bolsheviki, so that you could not go anywhere without meeting a 
Bolshevik. 

Miss Bearry. You know, you can spend your time entirely in the 
American colony in Russia. 

Mr. Humes. Yes; but there were quite a number of Bolsheviki 
there, were there not? How many of those that you might term of 
the American colony, that came from America, were members of the 
government, or were in part of the Bolshevik government, in Russia? 
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Miss Bearry. There were only two men whom I know who took 
any part in the Bolshevik government m Russia, and the only part 
that they took was in German propaganda. They went in there to try 
to create German propaganda to talp dethrone the Kaiser. F 

Mr. Humes. Who was that? 

* Miss Bearry. John Reed and Albert Rhys Williams. 

Mr. Humes. Did you ever meet Mr. Reinstein over there? 

Miss Bearry, Yes. 1 was thinking of men who had been born in 
America. He was a Russian. 

Mr. Humes. He was an American citizen, was he not? 

Miss Bearry. I was thinking of American-born. 

Mr. Humes. I am talking about the people who got their educa- 
tion and training. such as it was. in this country. 

Miss Bearry. I was thinking of men whoni T had met at dinners 
and dances. 

Mr. Homes. Then, by the American colony you do not mean the 
Americans 

Miss Bearry. Not the Russian-Americans. 

Mr. Humes. Is it not « fact that there were more Amevioans who 
were part of the Bolshevik government than you have testified as part 
of the American colony? 

Senator Overman. Miss Beatty has kindly consented to give her 
testimony. | understand from her own testimony that she was there 
only eight months. There is no use in asking her about these places 
where she has not gone. It is impossible for her to know about these 
places which she has not visited. 

I want to know if there is any statemem. that she wants to make, 
and I will allow her to make it. 

It is evident to my mind. and I think the committee agrees, that she 
is not sufficiently informed, having been there only eight months, 2 
certain time in Petrograd. a certain time on the front, and a short 
time in Moscow, and it is impossible for her to know the conditions 
over there now—as they exist to-day. 

Miss Bratry. It is impossible, except as one knows what the forces 
are that are at work. 

Senator Overman. That is your viewpoint, and what you have 
gathered from the newspapers since you have been there. 

Mirs Bearry, It ts impossible except from what I haye learned 
from: Russian papers and from people who have returned, and from 
what I know of the people whom I met there. and the forces at work. 
No little incident that happens from day to day is the important 
thing. Senator Overman. T inean. if we are to understand the subject 
of the Bolsheviki, we need to know what has happened all these years 
in Russia much more than the number of people killed. The impor- 
tant thing in the European war was not how many people were killed 
but what were the canses behind it. : 

Senator Overman. We want to know what is going on there—the 
condition of the people. That is what we are more interested in. 

Senator Nersox. You only gave us what you have picked up from 
newspapers and from interviewing those American Bolsheviks that 
you have referred to over in Russia? 

Miss Bearry. No: you are entirely wrong. 
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Senator Nerson. You do not know anything of your own knowl- 
edge, and you were not there when the reign of terror broke out? 

ae Bearry. You are entirely wrong when you say I do not know 
anything of my own knowledge, because I do. I was in the soviet 
night after night. 

‘Senator Overman. The point I make is this, if I may interrupt 
you, that you can not possibly know what the sentiment of the people 
now is, except of the 4 per cent or 10 per cent. of the Bolsheviki, he- 
cause sentiment could he changed over night. Tt is impossible for you 
to know what the public sentiment is there now. 

Miss Bratry. Yes; that is trne, Senator Overman, except to judge 
things of the present by the past. I was there at the time of the 
Korniloff revolt. In American newspapers it was stated that the 
streets ran rivers of blood, whereas one single officer was killed, and 
he shot himself. 

Senator Steruixc. On what oceasion ? 

Miss Bearry. The Korniloff revolt, when Korniloff tried to become 
dictator of Russia. So, I say, if the reports then were so very much 
exaggerated, then it is not at all unlikely that they are exaggerated 
now. 

Senator Stertinc. Mirs Beatty. witnesses have testified here. I 
recall one in particular, who had been in two different Russian 
prisons under the Bolshevik government. He testified that day after 
day Red Guards would come in, members of the Red Guard, and 
march out a man to be shot. Do you discredit that? 

Miss Brarry. I do not know whether that is true or not. I think 
it is not at all unlikely, for this reason 

Senator Srertine. You say-it is not at all unlikely? 

Miss Brarry, Yes; for this reason. I was reading in one of the 
Russian papers a dispatch concerning conditions in one of the vil- 
lages. The dispatch was to the effect that the White Guards took the 
village in the evening and sentenced something like 26 members of 
the soviet to die, and executed them on the spot. They sentenced 
150 more to die the next day. The next morning the Red Guards 
vame in and recaptured the village and executed the White Guards. 

Senator Srertixc. You show a disposition, I must confess, to 
shield the Red Guards of the Bolsheviki. Now you are saying that 
the Red Guards are no worse than the White Guards; and you have 
excused the Red Guards for some of their atrocities by telling what 
the White Guards had done. 

_ Miss Bearry. You understand that everything is logical, that noth- 
ing happens without a cause. 

Senator Srrrrine. We are talking about the manifestations, the 
evidences that we have, of atrocities, You think that the evidence 
of the atrocities amonnts to little; that it is just immaterial. You 
want to philosophize, and you want to go to causes always. 

Miss aoe Do you not, Senator? 

Senator Srertmc, Are we not justified in tracing the relation be- 
tween the atrocities, these outward manifestations, these murders 
and this starvation, to the spirit that is behind and that goes to the 
cause ? 

Miss Brarry. You are justified if you are going to start waly back 
in the past. That is the thing. I have been doing that. There are 
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many witnesses who have come here. One of them left Russia some 
months before J left. Even before the Bolshevik revolution these 
men testified to what they had heard. They told stories that I new 
to be discredited when I was in Russia. But they are telling the 
same stories here that were told when I was there. What I contend 
is that you do not want to try to get at the truth by that sort of thing. 

Senator Overman. You speak of people who left there before you 
did. However, we have had witnesses—witness after witness—here 
who left a long time after yon did. They corroborate those things, 
and make them worse, and they were eyewitnesses to the things, not 
speaking from hearsay testimony. 

Miss Bratry. Perhaps all the evidence has not been published in 
the newspapers, but most of the things that I have read in the news- 
papers have been hearsay evidence; and I know T have read things 
that were told over there that were proved not to be true. 

Senator Overman. Is not the evidence that you are giving us 
hearsay ? 

Miss Brarry. Not at all. 

Senator Overman. But you do not know conditions since you left, 
except what you have gathered from the newspapers? 

Miss Bearry. I do not offer that as my own evidence. 

Senator Netsox, What else have you told us except that? 

Miss Brarry. I think the fact that I am here, quite safe, after eight 
months in Russia, is a slight evidence of the fact that things can not 
be quite as terrible as has been reported. 

Senator Overman. Let me say, with respect, that what you have 
said is hearsay and argumentative. Is not that trne? 

Miss Bearry. I am sorry if I am argumentative. 

Senator Overman, You are fine in that line. 

Senator Netson. Are you directly or indirectly connected with the 
Bolshevik propaganda that is carried on under the auspices of Wil- 
liams and these other men? 

Miss Brarry. | am not. 

Senator Sreruixc. Do you know Lenine/ 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 

Senator Srertaxc. Did you meet him? 

Miss Beatry. ¥ 

Senator Srertrxc. Talk with hin! 

Miss Bearry. Yes. 

Senator Srertinc. And ‘Trotsky? 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 

Senator Srertrne. Talked with both of them? 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 

Senator Sreruixc. Have gotten their viewpoint? 

Miss Bearry. Yes. 

Senator Srertrxc. How well acquainted were you with them / 

Miss Brarry. Not very well. 

Senator Sterrinc. You had frequent interviews with them? 

i Enough to get their viewpoint. 

Senator » . And you agree mainly in their viewpoint! 

Miss Brarry. No; not entirely, I disagree very much. I do not 
approve of suppression of the press, suppression of free speech, and 
many other things which the Bolsheviki have done. 
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eee Netson. In the main, you think they are on the right 
track? 

Miss Bearry. All that T am, and all that I will permit you to say 
that I am, is a student of affairs in Russia. I am deeply interested 
in affairs in Russia, and I could not have found out anything about 
Russia if I had not gone to the soviets and met Lenine and Trotsky. 
They are the men in control of that country, and I was interested in 
knowing what their plans are. 

“Senator Overman. They told you what their plans were and what 
they were proposing to do; and yet it has been asserted that they 
have not carried out all their glorions promises. 

Miss Brarry. I will say that they have not put into effect the sys- 
tem in which they believed. 

Senator Nexson. Is not your purpose in appearing before this 
committee to sort of justify the Bolshevik government before our 

eople? 

: iss Brarry. Not at all. My feeling is this, that I think we have 
no right to intervene in Russia, and I want very much to have the 
American troops brought out of Russia. I want to let Russia alone. 

Senator Nerson. In other words, you want the Bolsheviki, or 
Lenine and Trotsky, to have a free hand there. That is what you 
want, is it not ? 

Miss Bratry. If you prefer your words to mine, Senator Nelson. 

Senator Nerson. I have not been able to get a direct answer from 
you on anything. 

aH Humes. The fact remains that the press is suppressed, does it 
not 

Miss Barry. In a measure; yes. At least it was when I was there. 

Mr. Humns. And free speech is not permitted ? 

Miss Bearry. In a measure that is true. 

Mr. Humes. And the constitnent assembly has never been per- 
mitted to meet ? 

Miss Bearry. It met, but was dissolved. 

Mr. Humes. By force? 

Miss Barry. The leaders were told to ga ‘home. 

Mr. Homes. By force? 

Miss Brarry. I would say by force. No force was used, because 
it was not necessary. They were told to go home. ; 

Mr. Humes, But armed guards came to advise them to go? 

Miss Bearry. Yes. 

Senator Overman. They were under duress, in other words? 

Miss Brarry. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Therefore the Bolsheviki have suppressed the press 
and prohibited free speech, refused to permit the people to determine 
the form of government that they would have under the regularly 
elected constituent assembly, and since that time there has been no 
effort made to give the people a voice in the government through a 
constituent assembly ? 

Miss Bzarry. Not through a constituent assembly. You see, they 
no longer believe in the constituent assembly as a form of govern- 
ment. 

_ Mr. Humus. In other words, they are opposed to equal representa- 
tion of the people? 
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Miss Bzarry. They are opposed to representation based upon po- 
litical control. 

Mr. Humes. In other words, the Bolshevik government is not free 
to permit the 80 per cent of the people of Russia, to wit, the peasants, 
to participate in the affairs of the government equally with the other 
people, because they know that the peasants would not permit Bol- 
shevik rule to long continue. Is not that so? 

Miss Brarry. I do not think so. I think that is not a fact. T 
think if you had been in Russia you would know that it is not. 

Mr. Huss. Why did they not give the peasants equal repre- 
sentation in the government? 

Miss Brirry. When the peasants joined the national soviet I was 
present. In that body the peasants won every point. They got all 
their demands. At first Lenine and Trotsky stood out against these de- 
mands, but ultimately the peasants were admitted to the national 
soviet under their own terms. 

Mr. Hvuns. But the fact remains that the representation is five 
to one against them in the all-Russinn soviet or the sll-Russian 
conncil, is it not? 

Miss Bearry. I do not know. 

Mr. Hens. Do you not know what the basis of representation is? 

Miss Bearry. No. 

Mr. Humes. Have you ever read the constitution of the soviet 
republic? 

Miss Brarry. No: I have not. 

Senator Overwan. Miss Beatty, we have examined you thor- 
oughly—about all we want—and I want to give you the free oppor- 
tnnity to state anything you want to state. Tf you desire to make any 
statement in addition to what you have said in response to our ques- 
tions, if you desire to make any statement to the subcommittee, you 
may feel free to go on without interruption. 

Miss Bevrry. I do not know that I have a great deal to say to 
the committee. except that I wish we might make an honest, open 
investigation of this subject, because I think it is so serious we can’t 
afford to be bigoted. It is a pity that T have to argue here. T do not 
want to argue. J 

Senator Ovrrman. That is the reason we sent for you to come 
down, You represent what some have referred to as the other side. 

Miss Beatty. I do not admit that it is a question of side. In a 
sense I do not represent the other side. One member of the other 
side will not even speak on the platform with me because he says I 
am_a bourgeois. So vou see T am not a partisan in this thing. 

(Senator Srerrina. Tf you will permit me, does not that position 
of the person of whom you speak illustrate the fatal defects in the 
Bolshevik system? 
iss Bearry. Well, that is an individual defect. There are many 
revolutionists who are very disagreeable people. But there are many 
of us in all walks of life who are very disagreeable. 

Senator Overarx, I do not want the gentlemen here to ask her 
any questions until she has had an opportunity to make a full state- 
ment. If you do not represent the other side, or what people have 
called the other side, they have asked to have you here. and we take 
great pleasure in having you here to make any statement that you 
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desire, without interruption. Of course, we might have to interrupt 
if you should go outside of what we think is proper, but I know you 
will not do that. 

Miss Brarry. Senator Overman, I want to say that during my 
eight months in Russia I met a number of men, some of whom have 
testified here. Some of those who have testified here know nothing 
about the masses of the Russian people. 1 met them at dinners and 
I met them at dances, but I never met them anywhere where the 
masses of the people were gathered. 

Senator Overman. And you did not expect to meet them? 

Miss Brartry. No; absolutely not. I only want to say that we 
should try to know—we can not know, but we should try to under- 
stand—what the Russian people are thinking, what they are driving 
at, what are the ideals that actuate them. 

IT personally spent just as much time with one group as with an-~ 
other. I had friends among princes and friends among peasants and 
workers. Up to August, 1917, I had never met a Bolshevik. One 
day I heard something about one which made me think that he must 
be honest and an idealist, and I asked to meet him. I became con- 
vinced that he was honest and an idealist, and I asked to meet more , 
and more of them. 

When I went to Russia I was in favor of the Kerensky govern- 
ment, I thought Kerensky was the man who could best amalgamate 
the Russian forces and could best help to win the war, and I was 
deeply disappointed that he had to be overthrown. I believed that 
he was going to be, because everywhere I went I found evidences 
of this. For instance, I went to Helsingfors and visited the central 
committee of the Baltic fleet. Up to the time of the Korniloff revolt 
there were 18 Bolshevist members and no anarchists in this commit- 
tee, But a little after that there were 45 Bolshevist members and 3 
anarchists in a total membership of 60. This was before the Bolshe- 
vik revolution, you see, and it seemed to me that this was an indica- 
tion of the movement of the masses. They were sweeping away from 
Kerensky ; and at the time of the Kerensky revolution America was 
practically the only country standing by him. The Russian masses 
had deserted him, and the other allies were trying to place Savan- 
ikof in power. Kerensky was quite alone. It seemed there was noth- 
ing to uphold his power. I wished that he might have been backed, 
because I thought he would work out an orderly government. 

Then there was this soviet. I said, “This is a fact. You can not 
know the Russian situation without knowing the facts, and the soviet 
isa fact.” J tried to find out what its power and force was. Fora 
time I did some work with the Red Cross, and J prolonged my stay in 
Russia for that purpose longer than T had inal, to try to find out 
what people were thinking. I was out among the crowds, with inter- 
preters, day and night. 

Senator Overman. You do not speak Russian? 

Miss Bearry. Just a little; not as you have to speak Russian to 
get along. But I did feel that they were misrepresenting things 
even at that time, over there. Being a newspaper woman, I knew how 
news is made, and it is very difficult to get at the facts. For instance, 
in Petrograd it was reported that there was a riot down in the 
Caucasus and that thousands of people were killed. A week later 
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were never wired. 

There undoubtedly is red terror in Russia, and it must be fright- 
ful; but I think it material that we should know what are its causes 
as well as its effects—what it is—do you see? And I feel that we can 
never work out any solution that will avoid trouble in this country 
or any other country in the world unless we face all the facts; unless 
we will see what the working people want and what can be done to 
give them what they need—what they must have. There will be 
clashes that will mean disruption and disillusionment and terror for 
all of us. I think that if you note the quantity of space the news- 
papers are giving to this whole question of economic unrest, you will 
feel that it is a most important thing which you are now investigat- 
ing. I do not think that-a committee could be faced with a more 
difficult task or have a greater reason for analyzing testimony, for 
hearing every witness, and getting all the facts. 

I admit and claim that having come away from Russia a year ago 
I can not know all that is going on. But I do claim that I can better 
judge what is going on there than people who never have been 
there, because I was closely associated with the working people and 
Imow perhaps better how they will react to certain things than I 
would know if I had never got close to them. 

I do not think I have anything else to add. 

Senator Overaan. We are very much obliged to you. But I would 
like to know one thing. We are glad to have you here, and we asked 
the Senate to continue these hearings so that the other side might 
be heard, because we want to get the truth, as you say. But I want 
to ask you what is the extent of this menace, as I would call it, of 
bolshevik propaganda in this country? What do you know about 
jt? Is there any such thing? Do you think there is such a thing 

pen as trying to get our people to adopt the methods of the Bol- 
shevil 

Miss Bearry. I think there is a great movement on the part of the 
masses of the workers in many of the cities to bring about such a 
thing as that. I do not believe there is any very extensive amount of 

ropaganda done to create that situation. I know there is a man 
ere, a Finn—an American-Finn—who is conducting a bureau of in- 
formation, of Russian information, who is getting out a bulletin. 

Senator Nerson. What is his name? 

Miss Brarry. Mr, Nuorteva. 

Senator Nerson, Where is he located? 

Miss Beatry. In New York. 

Senator Nexson. Headquarters there? 

Miss Bearry. Yes. 

(‘Senator Nerson. Whom has he cooperating with him? 

Miss Bearry. I do not know. 

Senator Overman. It is shown here that we have a great many 
bulletins—papers of all kinds. Do you know how they get the money 
to print them? Do you have any idea, of your own knowledge, how 
they get the funds? 

Miss Brarry. I do not believe there are any funds to amount to 
anything. The people whom I know, who have been speaking in 
favor of the soviet government, are all poor and have not any money. 


some one wh was there reported that this was not true. But denials 
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Senator Overman. It takes money to do this. 

Miss Brarry. That is why I say T do not believe there is any very 
extensive propaganda in this country. 

Mr. Humzs. Do you now know that Nuorteva is receiving money 
from Russia and Finland? 

Miss Bearry. I heard that he received one check from Russia, but 
that is all I know about. 

Mr. Humes. Do you not know that the Russian government made 
an appropriation for the purpose of undertaking to interfere politi- 
cally in the affairs of other countries than their own, and doing a 
thing that you say this country ought not to do in Russia? 

Miss Buarry. J know that there was an appropriation of 2,000,000 
rubles for foreign propaganda. 

Senator Overman. We are very much obliged to you, Miss Beatty. 

Mr. Humes. Mr. Keddie. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANK KEDDIE, 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Senator Overman. Your name is Frank Keddie? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. How old are you? 

Mr. Keppre. Thirty years. 

Senator Overman. Are you an American? 

Mr. Keppre. No; IT am Scotch. 

Mr. Humes. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Kxppre, Edinburgh. , 

Mr, Humes, How long have you been in this country? 

Mr. Keppis. I have just come. I have been here about six weeks, 
T think, from the end of January when I arrived in Seattle. 

Mr. Humus. Is this the first time you have ever been in this 
country ? 

Mr. Keppie. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. What organization were you connected with in 
Russia ? 

Mr. Keppis. The Society of Friends. I was working with the 
Society of Friends in Russia. I have been there since the fall of 1916 
and left last December. 

Mr. Humes. Were you the representative of the American Society 
of Friends? 

Mr. Kepore. Yes; we were working together. 

Mr. Humus. How did you happen to come to this country instead of 
going home? 

Mr. Keppre. Because I had business to do in Vladivostok; and of 
course I could have gone from Shanghai around by Marseilles, but 
I wanted to come this way. 

My. Humes. You are just in this country on your way back? 

Mr. Keppre. I am on my way home. 

Mr. Huss. During what period of time were you in Russia? 

Mr. Keppre, From the autumn of 1916 until December. I left 
Vladivostok last December. 

Mr. Humes. When did you leave European Russia? 

Mr. Keppin. In October, last. 
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Mr. Hewes. What part of European Russia were you in during 
the time that you were in Russia? 

AD. Keppm. Well, I was in charge, most of the time, of the indus- 
trial unit work. We had a unit of about 36 people. I was in charge 
of the industrial end of it. In the course of my work I traveled about 
a good deal. I stayed in Petrograd and in Moscow, Nijni Novogorod, 
Samara, and J have stayed in Omsk, in Irkutsk, Harbin, and Vladi- 
vostok. I had a year’s lessons in the language before I went to Rus- 
sia, and J can speak Russian fairly well. 

Mr. Hones. Where were you at the time of the March revolution? 

Mz. Kepoie. In the town of Samara on the Volga. 

Mr. Humes. Where were you at the time of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion in November? 

Mr. Keppre. I was down on the way to the town of Uralsk, in the 
Cossack country district of Uralsk. 

Mr. Hers. You were back in Petrograd after that time? 

Mr. Keppie. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. When did you go back to Petrograd? 

Mr, Kepprr, I was there at the time of the peace parley at Brest- 
Litoysk. That was about the beginning of the year 1918. 

Senator Overman. What were you doing over there? 

Mr. Keppir. With the Society of Friends, doing relief work among 
the refugees. When the German troops advanced into Poland, there 
were something like seven million refugees scattered over Russia. 
The Russians had no organization to take care of them. 

Senator Netson. What organization ? 

Mr, Kepnir. The English Society of Friends. They are Quakers. 

Mr. Hvuates. For how long a period of time were you in Petrograd 
after the Bolshevik revolution? 

Mr. Keppre, I stayed there about three weeks. 

Mr. Humes. About three weeks? 

Mr. Keppm. About three weeks. 

Mr. Homes. That would be in January, 1918? 

Mr. Keppme. Yes; about that time. 

Mr, Hees, Was that the last time you were in Petrograd ! 

Mr. Keppm. The last time I was in Petrograd. 

Mr. Humes. Were did you go from Petrograd at that time? 

Mr. Keppie, I went down to Moscow. 

Mr. Humes. How long were you in Moscow? 

Mr, Keppre. About the same period; perhaps a litéle longer; a 
month about. I have been in Moscow a few times, but this particular 
occasion for about a month. 

Mr. Humes. Where did you go from there? 

Mr. Kevpm. Back to Omsk in Siberia. 

Mr. Huss. Back into Siberia? 

Mr. Kepvrg. Yes. 

Mr, Humuxs. How long were you in Siberia? 

Mr. Kenpm. Perhaps it would be more useful if I stated exactly 
how it happened. z . 

Mr. Humes. No; I just wanted to locate you during this period of 
time, first. How long were you in Siberia? 

Mr. Keppre. Well, I have been there, back and forwards, several 
times. I stayed there perhaps in all about two months. 
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Mr. Humes, About two months? 

Mr. Keppre, Yes; in all. | 

Mr. Humes. How much of the time since you went to Moscow have 
you been back to European Russia on these trips that you have made? 

Mr. Kepviz. The bulk of my experience is drawn from the Samara 
government. I stayed there in that particular government longer 
than in any other one place. 

Mr. Humes, The Samara government? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. You have little knowledge of the conditions in Moscow 
and Petrograd after February and March, 1918, from your personal 
observation ? 

My. Keppie. Yes. The bulk of my experience is drawn from the 
peasants. 

Mr. Humes. Now, what was the situation in Petrograd during the 
two or three weeks that you spent there in Jannary, 1918, during the 
peace conference ? 

Mr. Keppre. The situation was rather bad, and the food question 
was very bad and the people were very divided as regards making 
peace—a separate peace—with Germany. The real people of Russia 
have all the time, I think, been just as anti-Prussian as any other 

eople. 
4 Pecatae Nutson. What was this last statement? 

Mr. Keppre. The Russian people have been anti-Prussian all the 
time, and antimilitaristic. 

Senator Nerson. Anti-German? 

Mr. Keppm. Anti-German. They were not against the German 
working people, but against the German military system. 

Mr. Humes. What was the situation in January, 1918, in Petro- 
grad in reference to the situation of the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Keppir. Well, of course, they were not properly in the saddle 
of government then. There was considerable difference of opinion. 
Of course those who had property were against the Bolsheviki 
movement. 

Mr. Humes. Now, wait a moment. You say they were not in con- 
trol of the government then? 

Mr. Keppis. Excuse me, if you would listen to what I say—I say 
they were not properly in the saddle of the government. They had 
not, so to speak, properly got hold of the reins of government. 

Mr, Humes. When would you say that they properly got hold of 
the reins of the government? 

Mr. Keppre. The whole situation has been developing all the time. 

Mr. Humes. Do you mean by that that they are not properly in 
control of the reins of the government now? 

Mr. Kzppm. They are now. 

Mr. Humes. When did they get proper hold of the reins? 

Mr. Keppre. After they had actually made the separate peace ; after 
Lenine had made the speech in Moscow describing what his policy 
was, that they were against making a separate peace, the terms were 
so hard, but that they considered it was something like having an 
interval to get breath. 

Mr. Humes. When was that? 
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Mr. Keppie. Well, that was, I think, about March, just after I had 
been in Petrograd, when I went down to Moscow. 

Mr. Humns. While you were in Moscow? 

Mr. Keppm. After the government came from Petrograd. They 
came from Petrograd and went down to Moscow and took over the 
National Hotel and the Hotel Metropole. 

Mr. Humes. Tell us what the actual condition was as to there 
being terror or being peace and good order during and up to the 
time that you went to Moe during this period that you say the 
Bolsheviki did not have a proper hold on the reins. What was the 
internal situation? 

Mr. Keppre. The internal situation with regard to atrocities—take 
that point first. I think, to make that clear, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the military situation as it was at that time. 

You remember how Lloyd George sent over Arthur Henderson to 
Russia. Kerensky had sent word saying Russia was played out; 
Russia could not fight any longer from a military point of view. 
Lloyd George sent over Mr. Arthur Henderson, one of the labor 
leaders. He laid his head together with Kerensky, and suggested the 
Stockholm conference; suggested a peace by negotiation. 

Arthur Henderson went back. e resigned from the government. 
He was in favor of a peace by negotiation. He resigned from the 
government in England; and while this was going on, this talk 
about a separate peace, a peace by negotiation, Lenine had come back. 
Lenine had come through Germany. Lenine was making speeches 
in various parts of Russia. The newspapers were saying— 
some newspapers said he should be shot; other newspapers said he 
ought to be put in prison. But he continued to speak. Jerensky 
had been the popular idol for something like five months. As his 
power gradually waned, so did the power of Lenine gradually 
rise. For instance, Lenine was the only man in the country who 
advocated peace, and land to the people. 

Lenine went to—— 

Mr. Humes. Now, wait a minute. 

Mr. Kepprs. I am leading up to this point of atrocities. Would 
you excuse me just a second? 

Senator Overman. Auswer his question. 

Mr. Humes. I can not let you go on because I think you have 
made a misstatement, and I want to see if I understood you correctly. 
You say that Lenine was the only man that advocated peace and land 
to the people. Had not Kerensky already turned the land over to the 

eople? 
ui Me Kezppie. Kerensky did not advocate peace at that time, because 
Kerensky- 

Mr. Humes. But he had turned the land over to the people? 

Mr. Keppre. No; at the time of Kerensky’s revolution, at the first 
revolution, it had not penetrated down, for instance, in the Samara 
government, where I was, because the people had not taken the land 
over. The people did not actually take the land over until Lenine 
brought out his decree to nationalize the land. 

Mr. Hewes. That is, where you were they had not taken the land 
over ? 

Mr. Keppre, Yes. 
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Mr. Homes, All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Keppm, Now, to go back to where we were. Lenine, I say, was 
taking his life in his hands, because the newspapers were writin, 
against him, saying he should be put in prison; some said he anand 
be shot; and being a man who advocated peace and land io the 

eople, of course, eee listened to him. Lenine devoted a great 
veal ot his time to Helsingfors. Helsingfors was the headquarters 
of the Russian Baltic Fleet. The sailors of the Russian Baltic Fleet 
have been worse treated than the sailors, I believe, of any other fight- 
jing service in the world. I have talked with some of those sailors. 
ny five had the opportunity of living with them—not for very long; 
just for about three days or so. : 

These people, when they heard Lenine’s message of peace and land ° 
to the people, they said, “That is the man for us.” Then you have 
heard this morning about this bid for power that Korniloff made. 
Gen. Korniloff, a Cossack general, made one, bid for a military dic- 
tatorship. The idea was supposed to be that there was some plot be: 
between Korniloff and Kerensky. Kerensky was to be the premier; 
Korniloff was to be the dictator, At any rate, he was to march witb 
a division—a Dika division, it was called, a wild division—from 
Pskof, and take Petrograd. 

This scheme collapsed somehow or other, and these Helsingfors 
sailors came to Petrograd. The Aurora, a little Russian gunboat, 
came up the Neva, and by force Kerensky was compelled to leave, 
and. the soviet simply became the government. 

The point.I want to make here is how it simply evolved. First of 
all, you had the Czar, who was forced to abdicate. Then you had a 

overnment made up of men like Prince Lvoff and Milinkov and 

dzianko, men who in the days of the Czar were known as cadets, or 
liberals. They were liberal capitalists, however; they were landed 
proprietors. The peasants knew their land policy. The soviet had 
come to life again, the soviet, which had been created in 1905, and 
was playing a rather important part in criticizing and adopting a 
kind of watchful attitude on the policy of Prince Lvoi and Miliukoy 
and Rodzianko, The latter could not hold together, because at this 
time the newspapers—for instance, the Russko Slovo—were writing 
that Russia must have Constantinople. The newspapers were refer- 
ring to it as Czargrad. Now, the average Russian peasant did not 
know where Czargrad was. He did not know where Constantinople 
was, and did not care. Of course, Milinkov was the foreign minister 
at that time and was considered to be an able man. Many of the more 
e less bourgeoisie elements throughout the country believed in Miliu- 

Ov. 

He tried to carry on. But it was unsatisfactory. There was a 
good deal of difference of opinion between the government of landed 
proprietors and the soviet, and Kerensky became gradually one of 
the important men associated with Miliukov. Then the newspapers 
still were crying about one more offensive. It was always “One more 
offensive, and the Germans will be beaten”; always “ One more offen- 
sive”; and the people in the villages, of course, were beginning to 
grow war weary. 

Things continued to drift along. Then the people came out in the 
streets of Petrograd and shouted, “Away with Milinkov,” asking him 
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to resign. He resigned, and then Kerensky took on other men of 
similar ideas to his own; men like Tseretelli, Tereshchenko, and 
Skobelev, social revolutionaries. They tried to continue the war 
policy. They were what you would call moderate socialists, but they 
were in favor of carrying on the war. 

Senator Nzxson. Against Germany ? 

Mr. Keppie. Against Germany; y They were in favor of carry- 
ing on the war; and then it was, at this time, of course, that Arthur 
Henderson had come. He conferred with Kerensky, and Kerensky 
adyised him that Russia was played out; that Russia could not fight 
any longer; that Russia wanted peace by negotiation. Then Keren- 
sky’s government had drawn up its peace terms, something like 
President Wilson's 14 points in some ways. For instance, they 
wanted a peace without annexations and without indemnities. 

Senator Srerninc. Arthur Henderson was a labor leader in 
England? ; 

Mr. Keppin. Yes; that is right, and he advocated this Stockholm 
conference. He went back and reported to Lloyd George, and they 
had some cditference of opinion, and he resigned. 

While all this was going on, while Kerensky was tied to the allies— 
he was being financed by the allies—he went down to the front, try- 
ing to get the soldiers to make another offensive. He made one ar two 
compromises. For instance, he allowed the soldiers to abolish the 
death sentence. The death sentence was not carried out as formerly, 
and of course the soldiers began to think a little more. There was not 
the same chance of the soldiers being shot. They began to think 
just a little more, and of course when they were thinking a lot it was 
rather difficult for them to fight a lot. So things developed like that, 
and it was at this time that Lenine was taking his life in his hands 
and going about the country speaking. I have referred to how the 
Helsingfors sailors played such an important part, coming there to 
Petrograd and very largely by force holding Petrograd up, more or 
Jess, and the soviet simply became the government. So the one thing 
evolved out of the other, very largely owing to the war weariness of 
the people. 

Mr. Humus. Finally the Bolsheviki had their revolution in Novem- 
ber, and took control of the government, did they not? 

Mr. Keppr. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Tell us what the conditions were following that, 
up to the time you left Petrograd. 

Mr. Kepprs, When they got into power and became the govern- 
ment, and when they made the separate peace, it is rather important 
to know, of course, that they- 

Senator Nerson. I think he should state those preliminaries. Go 
on in the way you were. 

Mr. Husres. Yes. 

Mr. Keppm. Thanks. 

Senator Nexson. Go on and state the connection. 

Mr. Kevpre. Thanks very much. I think it is rather important, 
Senator, to try and get how the one thing leads on to the other, be- 
cause that is the whole situation in Russia, as I believe it. 

When they made the separate peace, for instance, many of the 
people were against the terms that Germany imposed on them; the 
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terms were so hard. First one delegation went to Brest-Litovsk, and 
then they came back and reported the hard terms the Germans 
wanted. Then Trotzky went back again. Trotzky was one of those 
of the second lot. Fs 

Senator Nextson, Let me call your attention to this. There was first 
a preliminary effort to make a treaty, and the Bolshevik government. 
would not agree to it. 

Mr. Keppre. Yes. 

Senator Nurson. And then the Germans made an advance and got 
within 50 miles of Petrograd. 

Mr. Keppin. Yes. 

Senator Nenson. And then they went to work and made the final 
treaty ? 

Mr. Keppin. Yes; they went back again. 

Senator Nexson. Go on. 

Mr. Keppre. And Trotzky made this effort. He sort of threw 
aut—like a little David, he threw out the stone of an idea at the big 
German Goliath, and said, “ Well, advance if you dare, if the Ger- 
man democracy will allow you to advance.” At Petrograd I saw a 
procession of German prisoners who carried a banner saying that 
they protested against the terms which Germany was imposing, the 
terms were so hard. Well, this caused a great deal of talk through- 
out Russia, and of course you know in the end (I do not want to 
delay you too long) they signed the peace treaty. 

Then the soldiers began going home. America, I believe, had 
something like 4,000,000 troops under arms, and the authorities say 
it will take about a year to demobilize scientifically. Russia had 
something like fifteen million troops under arms, and they demobi- 
lized ina month. It was not demobilization at all; it was simply one 
mad rush home. They got on the tops of trains, inside the trains, on 
the buffers, on horseback, and in carts—any way possible. They 
sold povernment property. They sold anything to anybody so as to 
enable them to get home; they were so war weary. They set off 
along the roads; and when their money was finished and their food 
was finished they would knock at some castle gate for food (the 
house of some big man or a house in a village). 

Sometimes the watchman in this house would fire on them, and, 
of course, these Russian soldiers fired back. They had got a kind of 
iron cross if they killed a certain number of Germans. They were 
rather brutalized when they got back. When they were coming 
home and could not get food and the watchman fired at them they 
fired back, and a good many atrocities happened in that way—a good 
many so-called atrocities. Then these men actually returned home 
to their villages. I have seen many of them arrive in the villages. 
They brought their rifles back with them. 

When they got home they found their cottages in a very wretched 
condition. Of course, during this transition period the Russian 
Government had not been paying separation allowances in the proper 
way. Things had broken down a good deal, and the soldiers’ widows 
had had a hard time to get along. Prices had been rising. Every- 
body was away fighting, and those who were not fighting were mak- 
ing munitions, and consequently food got dear and prices continued 
torise. The soldier’s, wife might have sold her horse or her cow or a 
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few sheep, if she was rich enough to have any, and when she sold her 
horse, of course, she could not work the land very well. Then she 
would sell something else off in order to keep the home going, and the 
home became rather denuded and rather poor. It was a condition 
something like that that the soldier found when he got back to his 
home, very often after fighting two or three years, sometimes without 
an arm, sometimes without a idee having been wounded three or four 
times, having been rather badly fed and badly treated. So he goes 
back and he finds his home in this wretched condition. So he says to 
himself, “ What is it all about, anyway? Whom have I been fighting 
for? Have I been fighting for Russia? Well, that means Russia is 
mine. 

At this point I would like to digress just_a moment. If you con- 
sider the story—the Bible story—of the rich man who fared sump- 
tuously every day and clothed himself in purple and fine linen, and 
the beggar, Lazarus, who sat on the doorstep, and the dogs came and 
licked his sores, and he lived on the crumbs which fell from the rich 
man’s table; something like that was going on in Russia. Ninety 
per cent of the people were living on the crumbs which fell from 
the rich man’s table. They were sent away to fight. They were like 
eapnon fodder. They did not know what it was all about. Then 
they came back, and instead of being content to live on the crumbs 
which fell from the rich man’s table they simply rose up and overset 
the table; and that is something like the condition that has taken 
place in Russia. 

Now, with regard to the villages, when these soldiers did get back, 
about this time the news came out of Lenine having nationalized the 
land. The decree was published. Now, when you talk about the 
land question I would just like to go back to 1916. When T went 
there, about the end of 1916, I was being driven along by a Russian 
peasant in one of these Russian carts which they use m the Samara 
district—a tarantass. He was an old man, about 68 or 70, perhaps, 
a tall, thin, spare man, a typical Russian peasant, with a long, flow- 
ing beard, and fine features, a fine-shaped head; the kind of a man 
Moses must have been; rather a commanding presence he had. So 
I asked him about the land system. He explained to me the land 
system around there as it was in the Samara government. He said: 
“Tt is just like this. The peasant works the land.” Of course, all the 
peasants live in the villages, and they all live adjoining each other. 
They do not live on their farms. The average Russian village is 
usually one long street. “When he goes to work on his land he has 
to go 10 or 15 versts on the one side one year, and he camps out 
there in the springtime, does his sowing, end he does his harvesting 
in the summer time. Then the next year he goes 10 or 15 versts upon 
the other side, and then the next year he goes 10 or 15 versts on the 
other side. There is no inducement for rh to improve the value 
of his land.” So I asked this old peasant, I said, “ Why do you have 
such a stupid system?” “Well,” he said, “we peasants are fools. 
We are blind.” And he put his hand up to his eye, and he said, 
“Before the Russo-Japanese War we were blind.”. And he said, 
“After the Russo-Japanese War”—and he put up his hand to his 
eyes, and he half opened his eyes, and he said— that is how we were 
after the Russo-Japanese War; and then after this war”—and this 
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was while the war was going on—he put his hand up to his eyes 
and opened them as wide as they would go and epeded hie mouth as 
wide as it could go, and he said, “That is how we are now.” By 
opening his mout he meant to say that he wanted a little more of 
the good things of life. 

Now that was about the situation with regard to land tenure. The 
system of land tenure was bad. The landed proprietors were to 
blame—something like 7 per cent, or, at most, say, 10 per cent. You 
see, Russia is an agricultural country. Ninety per cent of the people 
are the hewers of wood and the drawers of water. They have con- 
tinned to work and work and work. They have really been expro- 
priated from their real, lawful rights for the last 300 years. The 
prerequisites of revolution were already there. It only took a war 
where the Russian infantry were mowed ‘down by Hindenburg’s 
heavy artillery and Hindenburg’s machine guns—it only took a war 
to bring things to a head; and so the situation developed. 

Now, with regard to these soldiers, when they got back to the 
villages, and when the land was nationalized by Lenine, they would 
go up to the landed proprietor, and very often he had about half a 

lozen estates, and if the landed proprietor had been a decent man to 
them and treated them well in years gone by, the peasants would go 
up to him and say, “ Now, we do not want to turn you out. We 
know you have been a decent man. You have got half a dozen 
estates. You can only live in one house at a time. You keep one 
and we will take over the others;” and that same thing has hap- 
pened all over. Then there would be the other type of landed pro- 
prietor, a very decent man, but narrowminded, the kind that could 
only see his point of view. Very good hearted he was, really, but ow- 
ing to the narrowness of his education he could not see the case for 
the other 90 per cent. He thought the peasant was made of interior 
clay, and he would not talk to the peasant, it was beneath him to 
talk to the peasant, and his argument usually consisted in pulling 
out a revolver and firing it. Of course when it came to firing a 
revolver all the force was on the other side, because the soldiers had 
brought their rifles home with them, and it sometimes happened 
that so-called atrocities of that sort occurred. 

Now with regird to the taking over of the land, you know that 
just well as I do, but I want to give my experience as I found it in 
the Samara government, or around the outlying districts there. All 
the land titles there to the land surrounding the villages were held by 
the village, the local mir, the village mir, or the local soviet, and you 
got as much land as you could work according to the number of 
mouths you had to feed. The average citizen there, with six in a 
family, gob about 75 acres. Now, if you wanted to go to another 
village you could not sell that land. It reverted back to the village. 
Jt was yours only so long as you worked it. 

Senator Nerson. The land, as a matter of fact, belonged to the 
village? 

Mr. Kepore. That is right. ' 

Senator Nerson. As a community? 

Mr. Kzppre. Yes; the title was vested in the village, and it was 
yours only so long as you would work it. You could not sell it. If 
you wanted to go away to another village you simply gave up your 
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right, and they would just give it to somebody else. And with regard 
to the estate, for instance, the landed proprietor was treated in the 
same way. If he was a wealthy man and had lots of flocks and herds 
and horses (some of them had camels, because they nse camels in 
the Samara government, in the winter time and in the summer; it 
is very strange: but the camels are very easily fed; they can eat hay 
and salt, and are so much easier and cheaper to keep than a horse) 
the live stock was very often divided up in this way. A list was made 
up by the village mir. A soldier's widow—and there were always a 
good proportion of them in the average Russian village—or a sol- 
dier withont an arm, or a soldier without a leg, the men who had 
been hurt and disabled. and those who were poor—generally there 
was an order of precedence according to the need, and they received 
a horse or a cow or a few sheep. Now, I have been at those divisions. 
T have seen them. 

Senator Nerson. This was under the old system? 

Mr. Keppre. No, no; this was when the Bolsheviks came along. you 
see, because it was only when Lenine nationalized the land, when the 
soldiers got back, after making the separate peace, that it was possible 
for these things to happen. So that is how they did it. The list was 
made out according to the need, and the soldier’s widow would get a 
cow or a horse; and a few brothers. if they had been away fighting, 
they would get something; and so on. It wax according to the need, 
asarule. There was a good deal of squabbling, it is true, but there 
was never any shooting. It is untrne to say that the landed pro- 
prietor, as a general rule, was shot. Very often the landed proprietor 
was to blame. himself. It is true to say that sometimes the peasants 
were to blame. You can understand the situation, if you can only 
put yourselves in the place of the Russian peasaut. if you can only go 
through the psychological changes that he went through ; simply sent 
off to fight, cannon fodder; brought up in a village where he had no 
school, no church, nothing done to Tg him. The situation was 
really scandalous from the point of view of these Russian peasants. 
They had no chance at all. They simply grew up, and the labar 
supply was great, the industrial svstem was bad, there was always 
plenty of cheap labor: and of course bitterness got into the soul of 
the poor peasant, and it is illustrated by Tolstoy’s saying which the 
peasants understand quite well, “The rich will do everything to hel 
the poor but get off their back.” It is true, of course, that all this 
upheaval has come about by illiterate peasants; but still, it was not 
difficult for the peasant to 1inderstand that he was robbed. 

Senator Srerrrnc. Did it begin with the peasant. or did it begin 
with the workman? 

Mr. Kepprs. My point is, T am describing the situation in the 
Samara governemnt. I only want to talk about what I do know my- 
self, what I have seen, and not so much from the towns. I told you 
that my experience in the towns is not so good as my experience in 
the country. 

Senator Srertinc. Do you not understand, however, that as a gen- 
eral proposition it began not with the Russian peasant, the tiller of 
the land, but with the workmen, and that they began the trouble to 
begin with? . 

Mr. Keppm. Yes; it is true to say that it began in that way. 
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Senator Sruriine. Yes. 

Mr. Keppre. But, at the same time, the man who matters in Russia 
is the Russian peasant. If to know the Russian peasant it is neces- 
sary to live in 30 or 40 villages in European Russia, and perhaps say 
in about another 20 in Siberia, as I have done, I claim that I know 
something about what the Russian peasant is, his ideals, his aspira- 
tions. He is only asking for his lawful rights. He is only trying 
to create a new social order; and, after all, that is what Bolshevism 
is, an attempt to create a new social order in which it will be im- 
possible for a rich man, no matter how rich, for a clever man, no 
matter how clever, for a hardworking man, no matter how hard- 
working—in which it shall be made impossible for that man to domi- 
nate to an injurious degree the lives of other men, women, and 
children. 

Senator Overman. That is what they propose? 

Mr. Keppre. And that is what they are trying to work out. 

Senator Overman. Is that what they are working out? 

Mr. Kanvre. That is what they are trying to work out. Now, with 
regard to the conditions when the Bolsheviki got into power—— 

enator Overman. How do you know that is what they are trying 
to work out? 

Mr. Kuppre. Well, for instance, from what the peasants tell me. 

Senator Overman. I am not talking about the peasants. I am 
talking about the government that is in authority—Trotzky and 
Lenine. 

Mr. Kuppre. Well, they say so, too. 

Senator Overman. Have you talked to them? 

Mr. Keppre. No; I have not spoken to them. 

Senator Overman. They have made glorious promises, have they 
not? 

Mr. Kepprz. Yes. 

Senator Overman. But have they carried out those promises? 

Mr. Keppre, Well, I think they have carried out some of them. 

Senator Overman. Some of them? 

Mr. Keppm. Yes. They have given the land to the people. 

Senator Srertinc. How about the industries of Russia? 

Mr. Kuppm. Yes; I am just coming to that in a little while. That 
is rather the weak point of the Bolshevik government, as applied to 
industry; but with regard to bolshevism as applied to agriculture, 
it has been successful. 

Mr. Humes. Let me ask you, now, in connection with the distri- 
bution of this livestock. That livestock was loaned to the people, 
then, was it? It was not given to them? 

Mr. Kzppm. Yes; it was actually given to them. 

Mr. Humes. Under the constitution of the government, all live- 
stock is nationalized, and becomes the property of the state. 

Mr. Keppm. That is quite true. You know quite well, sir, that 
when you had your Revolutionary War, when you were wise enough 
to govern your own affairs, what happened was that it took America 
something like eight years to settle down and get a start, and it will 
be something like the same thing in Russia. You can say anything 
is written in the constitution, but Russia is such’a tremendously big 
country. 
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Mr. Humes. But Russia has a constitution to-day. 

Mr. Keppre. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. They have already adopted their constitution. 

Mr. Keppre, Yes, but you know that the railways are bad; the com- 
munication is bad. You know that it is a country about four and a 
half times the size of the United States, forty-four times the size of 
France. You know perfectly well that it is difficult to get these 
peasants, who are ignorant, to understand the decrees that are sent 
out from Moscow. What they do understand is, the land is given to 
them. 

Mr. Humes. Are we to understand you to say that the livestock 
has not been nationalized, even though the constitution provides that 
it shall be? Is that correct? 

Mr. Kepprm. In the Samara government it was handed over to the 
peasants as their personal property. 

Mr. Humes. Do you know what has been done in reference to it 
anywhere else than in the Samara government? 

Mr. Kevvrz, Yes; I have seen it in some other villages around the 
Omsk and Tschelyabinsk distriets. 

Mr. Humns. Then the Bolshevik government in operation is en- 
tirely different, or at least considerably different, from the Bolshevik 
government as it is mapped out on paper? 

Mr. Krppm. Yes. J think that is not peculiar to Bolshevik gov- 
ernments. I think every other government has a constitution of one 
kind; but while America has got about nine men sitting in permanent 
session always interpreting what the Constitution means, how can 
you wonder at a poor ignorant peasant not understanding exactly 
what the constitution is? 

Mr. Humes. J am not talking about the peasant; I am talking 
about the application of these laws. Well, go ahead with your 
statement. 

Senator Overman, Have you been over this country preaching 
Bolshevism to our people? 

Mr. Keppre. No; I have not been preaching bolshevism. I have 
spoken at a few meetings, but I have particularly been describing the 
Friends’ work. I am going home to Scotland as quickly as I can 
get there; I hope to sail in a week or so. I have been speaking on 

riends’ work, and_have been answering questions with regard to 
bolshevism because I have been in Russia. 

Senator Netson. Are you going back to Russia? 

Mr. Kepprm. I want to if T can. 

Senator Netson, What do you want to do when you get back? 

Mr. Kzppm. I want to go back for the Society of Friends and do 
relief work. 

Senator Nezson. What do you expect to do when you get there? 

Mr. Keppre. Well, the same kind of work as we have been doing. 
What Russia wants is a number of teachers. Send as many people 
as you like, but let them be teachers. 

Senator Nexson. What do you propose to teach them? 

Mr. Kepprs. What we have been doing in our villages. 

Senator Nezson. I mean what do you propose to teach them, 
when you get back? : 

Mr. Keppre, I am going to continue— 
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Senator Nexson. What do you propose to do? 

Mr. Kevvre. By instituting libraries; having libraries in the vil- 
lages; having trades schools for the boys and girls, so that they can 
learn a trade, a chance that they have not-had. The great trouble 
in Russian villages is that in the summer time the peasant can work, 
but in the long, weary winter months, there is little for them to do, 
and they have had no education and they have had no libraries. 

Senator Netson. Here is one thing that I want to call your at- 
tention to. You complained a moment ago about the old Russian 
system—— 

Mr, Keppre. Yes, 

Senator Nrnson. Where the land had been assigned by the mir, 
the community, did you not? 

Mr. Kepprs, Yes. 

Senator Netson, And that the land was simply apportioned to the 
peasants, to be cultivated. One year it would be on this side and 
the next year on the other side of the village? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes. 

Senator Nuxson. Wherein does this new system differ from that— 
this new land system of the Bolshevik government—where the state 
assumes the ownership of the land and simply proposes to apportion 
the use of it to the workers? 

Mr. Keppre. It differs in this way, that before, you had the landed 
proprietor: 

Senator Nerson. No, I mean now. Do not get off the fence. 

Mr. Keppre. I am not getting off the fence. 

Senator Nenson. I refer to the village community. 

Mr. Keppre, The village community has taken over the land of the 
landed proprietor. 

Senator Nerson. No, no, but the land they had. Wherein does this 
system of the Bolshevik government, in control now, differ from the 
old mir system that prevailed before? 

Mr. Kepnre. I am telling you, if you will just give me an opper: 
tunity to. The landed proprietor does not exist. His land has been 
taken away from him. ‘ 

Senator Netson. You know that you are dodging the question. 
Just listen to me. Did you not say that the land belonged to these 
village communities? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes; it is taken over and held by them. 

Senator Nerson. It was held by them under the Czar’s govern- 
ment, was it not? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes, but you must bear in mind— 

Senator Nerson. Was not that so? Did not the Jand belong to 
the village communities under the Czar’s government? 

Mr. Keppre. No; it belonged to the landed proprietors. 

Senator Nexson. In these villages? 

Mr, Keppre. Very often. . y 

Senator Nerson. There you are mistaken; that is not true. In these 
village communities most of it belonged to them. That was a part 
of the scheme when the serfs were set free. ; : . 

Mr. Keppre. Excuse me, but you said that I said something that is 
not true. Iam only talking of what I have seen, and what I do know, 


and I can assure you—— 
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Senator Nersox, And that is in the Samara government on the 
lower Volga, 

Mr. Keppm. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Is that country occupied by the Cossacks? 

Mr. Kevpre. No; the Cossacks are farther to the south. 

Senator Nexson. Is not their land system different? 

Mr. Keppre. Quite. 

Senator Netson. They own their own lands? 

Mr. Kepprr, Yes. 

Senator Netson. They get them in fee for their military service? 

Mr. Keovm. Yes, and that is the cause of the trouble between the 
Bolsheviks and the Cossacks. The Bolsheviks maintain that the Cos- 
sacks should have the same system as the others. 

Senator Nerson. And they propose to take the Jand away from the 
Cossacks ? 

Mr. Keppm. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Tam coming back to the mir system. Under the mir 
system the land was assigned to the community, and the officials of 
the community apportioned land for cultivation to a peasant, one 
year, you say, so many versts on this side and next year so many 
versts on the other side. Wherein does the present system of the 
Bolshevik government differ from that system? They had no title 
before—the peasants—they had no individual title before, and they 
get none now. They get simply the privilege of using what is 
assigned to them. 

Mr. Kepore. Now they have got all the land. The landed pro- 
prietor. 

Senator Netson. You are dodging the question; you are talking 
about the landed proprietor and I am talking about the community. 

Senator Overuan. He is talking about the community land, and you 
persist in getting back to the landed proprietor. 

Senator Nerson.T want you to keep to your text. I want you to tell 
me when I ask, and to keep on a straight road a while, 

Mr. Keppre. Yes. 

Senator Nezsox. I know something about Russian affairs. Now 
you are trying to quibble. You kept on the straight road for a while, 
and told a good story, and now you are dodging. 

Mr. Keppm. No; I am not. Just Jet me answer. 

Senator Neztson. The point is this. You know that practically 
there is no difference between the land system of Trotzky and Lenine 
under the soviet government and the old system that prevailed in 
these mirs. In neither case was the peasant permitted to own the 
land in fee that he cultivated. Is not that true? 

Mr. Keppre. No; it is not. I have listened now to you for about 
10 minntes, and will you not please let me answer with regard to 
this question ? 

Senator Netson. I want to caution yon. I know something about 
the Russian situation, I have studied it, and if you do not tell the 
truth, I shall know it. 

Mr. Kenpre. Yes; quite. Under the Samara government we had 
the landed proprietor who owned, we will say, 150,000 to 200,000 
acres of land, that land being very often on the railroad track, and 
they were holding until such time as the price would rise. Under 
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the present system over there, you see, all this land is taken over by 
the peasants. 

Senator Nrrson. Under those landed proprietors, according to the 
description you gave a while ago, the land was assigned, one year so 
many versts on one side and the next year so many on the other; but 
that was not the way the landed proprietors did. That was the prac- 
tice that prevailed in the mir system. 

Mr. Kepvre. The village mir was controlled by the Czar’s govern- 
ment through gendarmes and through the representatives of the land- 
owning interests, and that is reversed now. 

Senator Nenson, Do you not know that a large share of the land 
was secured by the Czar’s government for these village mirs, these 
communities ? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes; and I also know that the rich landed proprietor 
be tremendous amount of land and the poor peasant got the worst 
Jand. 

Senator Overman. He is not speaking of the landed proprietor. 
He is speaking of the mir Jand, as you call it. 

Senator Nurson. I am speaking of the community land. You get 
back always to the landed proprietor. 

Senator Overman. We know that they have taken the land over. 
Senator Nelson is talking about the land owned by the community. 
What difference is there between that system and the new system ? 

Mr. Keppre. Only that he has a better choice of land. Before, the 
landed proprietor had the best land. 

Senator Nuzson. You get off the reservation. You go to the pri- 
vate lands. 

Senator Srertixc. Did the landed proprietor have any control 
over the community property, over the land controlled by the vil- 
large or mir? Did the individual landed proprietor have any con- 
trol over that—the land that Senator Nelson is asking you about and 
which you say was assigned by the village, the community, to differ- 
ent peasants, first on one side and then on another side of the vil- 
lage? Did the landed proprietor have any control of that land? 

Me, Kepoiz. He had control so far as his wealth and power 
allowed. He had bought wp the best land, and therefore the peasants 
had to be content with inferior land. That is the difference. 

Senator Nerson. That again brings you back to the land he owned, 
and does not refer to the village community. We are speaking about 
the land that was assigned to the mir, that they held as community 
property. 

Mr. Keppre. The mir now has all the land. 

Senator Nerson. Under the mir system the peasants did not get 
title in fee. They were simply assigned a certain amount of land to 
cultivate. 

Mr. Keppir. Sometimes they bought the land. 

Senator Necson. Was not that the rule—that the land was assigned 
to them for cultivation ? 

Mr. Keppr. Sometimes it was. 

Senator Netson. Sometimes? You know it was generally the case. 

Mr. Kxppre. Not in this district where I was. 

Senator Nerson. I mean throughout Russia. Tf you know any- 
thing about the Russian system of government, that is, the land sys- 
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tem—and as a matter of fact you described it correctly at one time 
when you were on the right track—you know that the land belonged 
to the village communities, or the mirs, assigned to them. It was the 
property of the community, and the community apportioned the land 
year by year for cultivation to the peasants; and the peasant at one 
time might have land on this side and another year on the other side, 
and so on. That you stated correctly. But under that system the 
peasants did cultivate the land and were not the owners of it. It was 
the community that had the title to the land. 

Mr. Kepvis. Very often. 

Senator Nexson. Very often? That was the general rule outside 
of the private proprietors. I am speaking of the communities. I say 
where that system prevailed the peasants did not have title to the 
land. They simply had the right to cultivate it, and it was assigned 
to them by the village authorities. 

Mr. Keppre. They had the right to buy the land. 

Senator Netsox. Yes; but wherein did that system that simply as- 
signed the right to cultivate the land from year to year differ from 
this Bolshevik system’ The only difference is that under that system 
the community owned the land, and under this the state owns it. 
The state assigns the land for cultivation instead of the community. 

Mr. Keppre, No. When you talk about the state in Russia and talk 
about the village council, that is the same thing. 

Senator Nerson. Wherein does it differ? In neither case does the 
peasant become the owner of this community land. He has simply 
the right to cultivate it, and under the Bolshevik system he never 
can become the owner in fee, as you can in England—and I take it 
that you are from England? 

Mr. Keppre, Scotland. 

Senator Netson. He can not become the owner of any piece of land 
under this new Russian system. 

Mr. Keppre. That is true. 

Senator Nerson. And I take it from your attitude that you rather 
favor that. 

Mr. Kepvie. Yes. I think it was very unfair that the landed pro- 
prietor should have 150,000 to 200,000 acres of land—— 

Senator Nexson. You rather favor the idea that the Russian peas- 
ant should not acquire the ownership of any land, that he should be 
a cotter, and cultivate a little one year here and the next year over 
there, the government to control, and that he should keep on living 
from hand to mouth. That is what you believe in, is it not? 

Mr. Kzppre. No; it is not what I believe in. What I believe in is 
that the peasant who does the work should contro] and own the land. 
gee Nexson. But he does not own it. You do not give it to 

am. 

Mr. Keppre. Oh, yes, he does. 

Senator Netson. You know better. Do not equivocate. He never 
becomes the owner of it in fee simple, as you become the owner of a 
piece of land in England, if you buy it. 

Mr. Keppie. That is true, but he gets the produce off that land 
so long as he works it. 

Senator Nerson. Why, Uncle Sam can give you a place down here 
on the commons and allow you to raise cabbages and potatoes on it 
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and you get the usufruct, of cabbages and potatoes; but the Jand 

is Uncle Sam’s and you have no more interest in it than the man 

in the moon; and that is the way with the Russian peasant, and you 
ow it. 

Senator Srerrainc. Do you believe in this nationalization of land? 

Mr. Kzppre. Yes. 

Senator Srertrne. And in the nationalization of personal prop- 
erty, the nationalization of horses and cattle and sheep? You be- 
lieve in that, do you? 

Mr. Keppre. I believe the means of life, the waterways, the mines, 
and all the railways, and the necessary means of life, should be 
owned by the people. 

Senator Stertinc. Well—— 

Mr. Keppre. Oh, just excuse me for a second. The point I want 
to make is that now in Russia the average intelligent Russian worker 
believes that capitalism has served a very useful purpose. It has 
helped industry to organize. But now the system is that the wealth 
of the country, the wealth of one of these capitalistic concerns, is 
produced cooperatively, and they want to make it so that the profits 
should be shared cooperatively, and not go to shareholders who 
simply invest their money and live on the interest. 

enator Nenson. They divide the people into two classes there, 
the workingman and the capitalist? 

Mr. Keppm. No; there are no capitalists now. 

Senator Nerson. When you go back to Russia aré you to be classed 
as a workingman under the soviet government instead of a literary 
man—as a kind of a Silas Wegg? They would tell you to go to work 
and cultivate with a hoe and a spade and a shovel. 

Mr. Keppre. Not necessarily. 

Senator Neztson. Are you prepared to do that? 

Mr. Keppre. No; they do not expect me to do that. They have 
brain workers—— 

Senator Netson, What do they expect you to do—to be a mission- 
ary for the Bolshevik propaganda? 

Mr. Keopm. No; ave the Russian system you could go on over 
there and carry on some very good work, as in this country you can 
do, quietly and peacefully. The government in Moscow is a govern- 
ment of law and order. 

Senator Netson. To-day? 

Mr. Keppm. To-day. ‘Where the fighting is going on is largely 
because the allies have created a steel ring all around Russia. They 
have taken Murmansk and Archangel and Odessa, and many other 
places, and they are financing the enemies of the Bolshevik govern- 
ment. 

Senator Nexson: In the name of the Bolshevik movement—— 

Mr. Krppre. Hold on, excuse me for a second. 

Senator Nexson. You hold on. Have not the allies relieved the 
Russians from the bargain of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk; have not 
the allies relieved them of that, and did not the Lenine government 
relinquish and throw up to the Germans the Ukraine, and the Baltic 
Provinces, Finland and Livonia and Courland, and did not the 
Lenine government surrender that in the treaty of Brest-Litovsk; 
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and did they not give the Germans some two or three hundred mil- 
lion dollars in gold? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes. Can I have 10 minutes now, withont interrup- 
tion? 

Senator Netson. Well, keep on the straight and narrow path. 

Senator Overman. Then you think that your own country is treat- 
ane the people badly over there? 

Ir. Keppm. Yes; I think that the allies should not be there in 
Russia. I am against revolution. I am in favor of accelerating 
social evolution. It is because of the world-wide situation that I 
am so anxious about it. If I could give you gentlemen an open mind 
on the Russian question, and you could solve that, you would solve 
the same question in England, in Scotland, in Roumania, in Poland, 
in Franee, in Italy, for it is a world-wide question. 

Senator Netson. And your solution is that you want the Bolshe- 
vik government to prevail in Russia? 

Mr. Keppie. If you will just allow me to answer. 

Senator Nerson. Just tell me that. 

Mr. Keppm. Yes: but I just want to tell you, if you will allow me 
to, with regard to what is going on in Russia to-day. I regard it as 
the one creative social experiment that has come out of the war, 
and it behooves other countries, where the government is better than 
the Czar’s government was—the Czar’s government was rotten at the 
core, it was built im the sand, and when the wind of democracy 
came along it blew it away, it fell down, and many good people 
were hurt; and they are trying to create a new form of government 
and social order. It is only an experiment. It has been in opera- 
tion only 18 months. Tt may fail. But what I do say is. learn 
the facts. Let us know the truth. 

We know perfectly well what things are not right in our own 
country, and I am talking of England and Scotland and France, 
and not the United States. We see that the situation is not right. 

Senator Srerzinc. Do you think that that is true of the United 
States, that it is not right? 

Mr. Keppre. No; I do not think so. 

Senator Netson. Do you believe that plan of government that they 
have outlined is the best thing for Russia? 

Mr. Keppre. Would you just allow me to answer. 

Senator Nerson. What good does it do to allow you to go on 
when you do not answer the questions? 

Mr. Keppre. Let me have 10 minutes by my watch. 

Senator Netson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Keppre. The allies have created a steel ring around the Bol- 
sheviki movement. They have right now 100,000 Czecho-Slovaks, 
and there are many thousand Americans and British and French 
and Italians. They control the railroad lines right along to the 
Ural Mountains. Admiral Kolchak is a dictator, but he does not 
dictate, because the people in the villages do not pay any atten- 
tion to him. He has set aside 1,700,000 bushels of grain for vodka, 
which under normal circumstances would go to starving Petrograd 
and Moscow. It is criminal to do that. It is being used for vodka. 
Under the Bolsheviks vodka has not been started again, even though 
there is necessity for reventie, because the average Russian peasant 
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does not quite understand what has come about. He knows that he 
has got the land and that there is safety in his government, but he 
has not been educated up to the point of paying taxes. When I was 
in Moscow last there was a tax on pianos and on lamp globes, 
and there was an income tax which, of course, hardly anybody paid, 
because nobody was making any income. There was an indirect 
tax on goods going over the railroad lines, something like 3 to 10 
per cent, according to the nature of the goods; but there was one 
way that Lenine and those that were associated with him could have 
gotten money out of the peasants, and that was by starting up vodka 
again. They did not do it, and the peasant is paying a tax—at least 
he was in the Samara government—-on lands, a kind of single tax; 
but other taxes he was not paying. 

Senator Netson. When you get through I would like to have you 
answer my questions. 

Mr. Keppiz, Excuse me jnst a second. You have given me only 2 
minutes, and I wanted 10, 

Senator Overman, Go ahead with your 10 minutes. 

Mr. Keppre. The situation in Russia, owing to the intervention, is 
that it is turning moderate socialists, men who have beliefs like 
Kerensky, into extremists like Maxim Gorky. While I was in Mos- 
cow I used to find this newspaper, the New Life. This newspaper 
which he controlled was published in Petrograd, and this newspaper 
all the time was criticizing the Bolsheviks from the point of view of 
constructive eriticism. 

Senator Nerson. That is suppressed now, is it not? 

Mr. Keppre. I do not know whether it is suppressed or not, but as 
a constructionist I am appealing to-day to try to improve our social 
order, so that we can all have equality of opportunity. I do not be- 
lieve in revolutions, for from all points of view they are unscientific. 
It is for these reasons that I urge we should accelerate our social evo- 
lution and improve matters. With regard to Maxim Gorky, he was 
giving this constructive criticism all the time, and then when inter- 
vention came along, when the allies took Murmansk and Archangel, he 
said, “T have a choice, I can hardly be on the side of the allies, who 
are coming along to establish the old order, or I can be on the side 
of the peasants and workmen’s government, and there is only one 
choice, Fabel be with the peasants.” There is Martov, another Men- 
shevik, and there is Tchernoff, who is another revolutionafy, and these 
men have gone over now to the Bolshevik idea. That does not neces- 
sarily mean that they believe everything that the Bolsheviks do. In 
the Bolshevik movement are men of all different shades of opinion; 
whereas, on the other hand, if you withdraw your troops out of 
Siberia and European Russia, the Russian situation. 

Senator Overman. Please let me interrupt. You say that they 
have gone over to the Bolshevik government. Have they done that 
asa matter of choice? 

Mr. Keppie. Yes. 

Senator Overman. Have not millions of people gone over to that 
government, as a matter of fact, because of the reign of terror? 

Mr. Keppre. No; Tchernoff was up amongst the Czecho-Slovaks in 
Ekaterinberg. There was no need for him to go. He did not agree 
with Kolchak. Kolchak tried to arrest him. 
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Senator Nerson. I again repeat the question. Are you-in favor 
of the present Bolabevie government in Russia as it is planned, and 
as it is existing to-day? 

Mr. Keppre. Senator Nelson, you promised to give me 10 minutes. 

_ Senator Nerson. You were to take 10 minutes to answer the ques- 
tion, 

Mr. Keopre. No; you were to give me 10 minutes to say what I 
have to say. 

Senator Overman. Go on; and then we will require you to answer 
that question after you get through. 

Mr. Kuovvre. Yes, I have talked to Ambassador Morris over that 
same question. He was anxious to get the point of view of the 
peasants in the villages. He is the American ambassador to Japan. 
I have also talked to Gen. Graves, the commander in chief of the 
American troops, perhaps the most broad-minded and finest man 
I met during the time I have been in Russia or Siberia. My feeling 
is, after having been over there for two years and four months, that 
if the allied troops were withdrawn, owing to many people being, so 
called, in the Bolshevik party, although they are really not of the 
same opinion, are not so extreme—if the troops were withdrawn, 
there is a possibility that a moderate opposition would arise to the 
Bolsheviks, or they would divide among themselves. In other words, 
I do maintain that the Bolsheviks—or the Russians, rather, I should 
not say the Bolsheviks—I do maintain that the Russians are the best 
people to settle their own affairs. If you have a quarrel in your own 
house, you do not want me to come in and try to settle it. When 
America was fighting the South, how would she have liked it if 
France had interfered on one side or the other? America wants the 
Monroe doctrine. Why should not Russia have a little Monroe doc- 
trine of her own? It is true that Kolchak and some of these other 
people could not stand five minutes, if the allied troops were not 
there. The mere fact of their being there makes them clearly on 
the side of privilege and property and reaction. 

Mr. Houmas. Why are you so anxious to go back to Russia to par- 
ticipate in Russian affairs, if you think that they should be let alone? 

Mr. Keppre, I am a free man, and I can go to any country in the 
world that I want to. 

Senator Nerson. Will you please answer my question? I asked 
you whether you are in favor of the Bolshevik government as exist- 
ing and planned in Russia to-day? 

M{r, Keppir. No. I am in favor of what they are trying to do— 
trying to create. 

Senator Netson. Can you not give a direct answer? 

Mr, Kepvm. J said no. I am against the use of violence. I ama 
pacifist. I am against the use of force. 

Senator Nerson. I thought so. Do you expect to pacify these 
Bolsheviki when you go over there? Bo you expect to stop them 
using force? 

Mr, Kepvre. I do think that owing to the success that Tolstoi’s 
teaching has had over there in Russia there is a great proportion 
of people who are nearer being pacifists, who are nearer being Chris- 
tians from the point of view a3 peace and war, than any other na- 
tionality that I know of. 
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Senator Nexson. Would you not think that your first mission as a 
lover of peace, when ae got to Russia would be to stop this Bol- 
shevik government and the Red Guard from carrying on a reign of 
terror? Would not that naturally strike you as thee i 
work that you could do over there? 

Mr. Keppre. Quite; but—— 

Senator Nerson. And you expect to do that, do you—to go over 
there and pacify the Red- Guard and the revolutionists? Is that 
your mission ? 

Mr. Keppre. I go over there to carry on what I consider to be right; 
to propagate truth and justice as I understand it. 

Senator Overman. Now, I have Bee your viewpoint. I suppose it 
is the viewpoint of the majority of your people in London, in Great 
Britain. If these men that have been sent over there, wise men, from 
England and from France and the United States should say that 
there is a reign of terror there, and unless we remain there and help 
the people to work out their salvation there is going to be starvation 
and a reign of terror there the like of which has never been heard of 
anywhere, murder and rapine, do you not think that to keep the 
forces there for the purpose of helping those people to work out 
their salvation would be to better that condition? 

Mr. Keppre. No, sir; I do not agree to that. That is not the truth. 

Senator Overman. I am not saying that it is; but I say, suppose we 
believe that instead of your viewpoint being correct, the viewpoint of 
dozens of other people who have been there, who have a different 
viewpoint, is correct—— 

Mr. Keppre, But you are just stating what is not true. The So- 
ciety of Friends is working in Moscow to-day, cooperating with Tol- 
stoyans. They are working in Moscow to-day. Everybody is not 
being shot or killed. J was not shot or killed. 

Senator Overman. I do not suppose that everybody is being killed; 
but I say, suppose what these people say is correct, that if the forces 
were withdrawn from there, there would be that condition? I am 
not saying that it is true or that it is not true, but supposing that I 
believe and that the Government of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of England and the Government of France believe that that 
would be the situation, do yon not think it would be right for them to 
stay there? 

Mr. Kuppr. No; I think the troops should be withdrawn. 

Senator Overman. I know you think so, but you have not answered 
my question. 

Mr. Kxppre. Yes. What is it? 

Senator Overman. Suppose they believed that there would be a 
reign of terrorism such as the world has never seen, and starvation 
and rapine and murder in all that country if these troops were taken 
out of there, would you be in favor of withdrawing them if this 
Government believed that and France and Great Britain believed it, 
and as the world believes? 

Mr. Kropm. No; I do not think you can prevent—— 

Senator Overman. I am not asking you anything else. Answer 
my question. 

r. Kepprm, But I can not answer for the governments. 

Senator Overman. But I say, suppose they believed it? 
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Mr. Keppm. I can not believe that. 

Senator Overman. I know you can not believe it, but I am making 
a supposition. Supposing you did believe it? 

Mr. Krvpm. No; that is not a fair question. 

Senator Overman. Why? 

Mr. Keppm. No, sir. 

Senator Overman. Why not? 

Mr. Keppm. Because I can not believe it. 

Senator Overman. I am not asking you to believe it, but I say, 
suppose you believed from that viewpoint. You are taking it only 
from your viewpoint. Therefore you are not fair. 

Mr. Keppm. I am only speaking from my own viewpoint. 

Senator Overman. I am asking you, if you did believe it. 

Mr. Keppre. But I do not believe it. 

Senator Overman. Answer my question; if you did believe it—— 

Mr. Keppm. No, sir; I can not believe it. 

Senator Overman. But I say if you did believe it? 

Mr. Kepvr. That is not a fair question.- 

Senator Overman. It is a fair question. 

Mr. Keppre. I am not going to try to believe something that I can 
not believe. 

Senator Overman. I know that you do not believe it, but I say, if 
you did believe it, as I might believe it, and putting yourself in my 
place, then you would be in my place exactly. I am not putting 
myself in your place, but I am asking you to put yourself in my 
place, now, and if you believed that, in my place, as representing the 
Government, what would you think about it? 

Mr. Keppiz. How can I answer that, when I can not be in your 
position? If I am in your position, I can only think as I think, and 
I say that the troops should be drawn out. 

Senator Overman. I have admitted that—— 

Mr. Kenpm. Oh, a man can not believe what he does not believe. 
Let us talk about some other question. 

Senator Nerson. Do you believe that the Bolshevik system should 
be established in the United States? 

Mr. Kepvre. No. 

Senator Nerson. Why? 

Mr. Keppre. Because I should like to have a better social order of 
things, which the chances are we might get. 

Senator Nenson. You think they would get it. You intimated 
awhile ago that if we would let alone the Bolsheviki in Russia it 
would have a good effect on Germany, England, and other countries; 
it would tend to infuse the Bolshevik spirit into them. 

Mr. Keopie, Senator Nelson—— 

Senator Netson. You intimated that awhile ago. 

Mr. Keppr. Yes. Of course, you have got to understand that what: 
you have in your mind in regard to Bolshevism and what I mean by 
Bolshevism are two different things entirely. You have in your 
mind this great monster that is eating up everything and destroy- 
ing all the time, and you have no idea of the construction— 

Senator Nerson. Is not that what it is! 

Mr. Kenpie. No, sir. 

Senator Nerson. Is not that what it is to-day? 
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Mr. Keppiz. No, sir. 

Senator Nexson, You have not been there for over a year?! 

Mr. Kuvpre. I left there in December. : 

Senator Nexson. Yes, and went on the railroad; and that is all 
you know ? 

Mr. Kenpm. No. And I left in October—EKuropean Russia. 

Mr. Humes. You left there last summer? 

Mr. Keppm. Not last summer. I left in October. I was in Sa- 
mara. 

Senator Overman. My dear friend, of course the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment would protect you and give you a pass and let you go 
whenever you liked ? 

Mr. Kenpir. They did not. I was imprisoned by the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Overman. And then they reformed you? 

Mr. Kepprr. No; I was reformed before they put me in prison. 

Senator Overman. You had to make your choice, then, like these 
others, when you were in prison. 

Senator Netson. You had to turn Bolshevik, then? 

Mr. Kepprr. No, sir. 

Senator Overman. What did they put you in prison for? 

Mr. Keppre. About the time they took Bozuluk 

Senator Netson. Who put you in prison? 

Mr, Keppre. The Bolsheviki. The Red Guard. 

Senator Overman. What did they put you in prison for? 

Senator Nexson. The Red Guard Gal not know what your senti-_ 
ments were, evidently. 

Mr. Kuppre. That is quite true; they did not know. They thought 
that I was in charge of English propaganda there. It happened 
like this. It was the time of the occupation of the Bolsheviki, and 
the Czecho-Slovak advance, and you know that they captured the 
gold supply of the Bolsheviki, 300,000,000 of gold bullion and 
200,000,000 of silver bullion. It is now in Moscow. They advanced, 
and the Czecho-Slovaks had taken Samara, and then they advanced 
and took Bozuluk. 

Senator Nrxson. Where were you in prison? At what place? 

Mr. Keppir. I am just going to tell you. 

Senator Netson. How long does it take you? Can you not give 
the name of the place? 

Mr. Keppm. In Bozuluk. 

Senator Nexson. Where? 

Mr. Keppie. In Bozuluk. 

Senator Nerson. Where is that, on the Volga? 

Mr. Keppm. It is midway between Samara and Orenburg. 

Senator Nerson. It is in European Russia? 

Mr. Keppm. Yes. ; 

Senator Nerson. How far south from Perm? 

Mr. Kepprme. It is a long ways from Perm. It is 161 versts from 
Samara. 

Senator Nexson. Is it on the Volga? 

Mr. Keppre. No; it is on the railway line, along the line that runs 
to Tashkent. 

Senator Overman. Now, tell us where they put you in prison. 
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Mr, Keppre, We were in Bozuluk, and we attempted to go to our 
orphanage there. When the refugees were driven from Poland 
everything was all mixed up, and we had something like 140 children 
in the orphanage. We were running hospitals in the country dis- 
tricts. American friends were cooperating with us, and we had 
libraries in every district. We had village industries. For instance, 
we bought raw hemp and wool and flax and we turned it into mate. 
rial—into clothing. We paid the refugees for doing it. We paid 
them the money while they were doing it. 

Senator Overman. That is not why they put you in jail, is it? I 
wish you would get to that. I asked you why they put you in jail. 

Mr. Kepprm. I was going from Bozuluk to the orphanage, and I was 
going to cross the bridge, and I did not know that the Cossacks were 
so near on the other side, and I was arrested. 

Senator Overman. By the Cossacks? 

Mr. Keppre. No; by the Red Guard. The Cossacks were coming 
on the other side, and they were fighting against the Red Guards. 
I was arrested and taken along—three of us were arrested. I was 
the only one that spoke Russian. We were arrested by four of the 
Red Guards, and they had riffles and fixed bayonets and hand 
grenades. They took us to prison. 

Senator Overman. Why? 

Mr. Keppm. Because they thought we were engaged in English 
propaganda. 

Mr. Humes, How many of you were locked up? 

Mr. Keppim. Only three of ourselves. 

Mr. Humes. You were not in there long enough to see any of your 
friends taken out and shot, ‘were you? 

Mr. Keppr. No, sir. 

Mr. Humes. You were more fortunate than others? 

Mr, Keppm. I do not think that the Bolsheviks killed any more 
people than the Cossacks. I have spoken with Gen. Dutoff, and he 
boasted—or rather, I should not say boasted, but he mentioned—that 
he had signed the death warrants of 700 Bolsheviks. 

Senator Netson. What has become of those colleagues of yours that 
were arrested with you? 

Mr. Keppm. We got out together, the three of us. 

Senator Nerson. They were of the same class—Friends? 

Mr. Keppin. Yes, sir; they were Friends. One was an American 
young lady. 

Senator Netson. You were not caught in the draft? 

Mr. Keppm. No; I was a conscientious objector. I would just like 
to make another point about what I said of Moscow. When the 
church was disestablished—when Lenine disestablished the chureh—— 

Senator Netson. Tell is what the German officers did. Did they 
not help to organize the Red Guard and did not the German prison- 
ers join the Red Guard? E 

Mr. Keppre. Yes; there were German prisoners in the Red Guard, 
it is true. 

Senator Netson. And did not the German officers help them to 
organize that force? 

Mr. Kepvre. It is commonly said so. 

Senator Netson. How? 
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Mr. Kepore. It is commonly said so. 

Senator Nexsow. And did not the Germans, so far as they could, 
cooperate with the Red Guard there and with the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Keppie. Yes; many Germans actually became Bolsheviks— 
really became believers in this system of government. 

Senator Netson. Evidently some of them have carried it back to 
Germany now, according to last accounts. 

Mr. Keppre. Yes; that was done through the propaganda which 
was carried on by Lenine and Trotzky. They sent newspapers over 
into the German trenches, and while the German troops were fra- 
ternizing so well with the Russian troops. Then they ordered the 
German troops over to the other front, and the troops said they 
had had enough, and a revolution broke out in the interior of Ger- 
many and the Bolsheviks saved 500,000 American boys’ lives. The 
American military authorities said the war would last another year. 

Mr. Humes. You have been reading Albert Rhys Williams's book? 

Mr. Keppre. I do not know him. 

Mr. Huss. You are quoting his figures? 

Mr. Keppre, J have never met him. 

Mr. Humes. But you have read his book? 

Mr. Keppm. T have read his book. 

Mr. Humes. And you are adopting his figures and his argument, 
are you not? 

r, Keppm, I am not accepting his facts at all. 

Mr. Humes. But you are adopting his figures exactly. 

Mr. Keppre. I have never met him at all. 

Senator Nexson. Have you written a book on this subject? 

Mr. Kepore. No. 

Senator Netson. Have you written any newspaper articles? 

Mr, Keppre. Yes; but the newspapers would not print them. 
Foal 

Senator Nerson. Have you made any speeches on the subject? 

Mr. Keppie. No; I have not gone out to speak on Bolshevism. 

Senator Nerson. Who pays your expenses? 

Mr. Kropre. I have not had any payment for working in Russia 
at all, I am not having any payment. 

Senator Netrson. You are working at your own expense? All 
that you have done is at your own expense ! 

Mr. Keppre. No; I have not had any salary. The Friends have 
settled for my food and traveling. 

Senator Netson. Did anybody connected with the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment, while you were over there, furnish you with any funds 

Mr. Kevpre. No, sir. 

Senator Nezson. Or did you get any food cards from them? 

Mr, Keppm. They helped. It did not make any difference to us 
whether under the Czar’s government or the Czecho-Slovaks or the 
Bolsheviks; things went on much the same, 

Senator Nexson. You had four classes of food cards there? There 
were those who were actually laborers who were given a full ration, 
and the others did not get so much? Capitalists would get nothing! 

Mr, Keppre. There are no capitalists, at all. 

Senator Neztson. Did you get any food cards at all? 
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Senator Overman. Wait a minute. You say there are no eapi- 
talists. A man who has got a horse or a white shirt is a capitalist, 

Mr. Kepprme, What do you mean by a capitalist? 

Senator Netson. You say there are not any capitalists there. 

Mr. Keppr. I would say that a capitalist is a man who has some 
big factory, and his profit is made cooperatively, but he holds the 
profits privately. In other words, through the money he has in- 
vested he is living largely on interest. That is what I understand by 
a capitalist. 

Senator Nerson. What property do you own? 

Mr. Keppiz. What property do I own? 

Senator Netson. Yes; what are you the owner of? 

Mr. Keppre. Where? Wherebouts do you mean? 

Senator Netson. I mean anywhere. What property do you own? 

Mr. Kepore. I do not know that I have got very much. T have 
not got very much worth talking about. 

Senator Netson. Oh, have you not? 

Mr. Keopm. No. 

Senator Netson. Are you not afraid of losing it when you go over 
to Russia? 

Mr. Keppre. No; I do not think so. What J want to say is this. 
If you are a man and you go down in a coal mine and work, or if 
you go in some factory and work hard, and you get $20 a week or so, 
I want to know what chance you have of learning to appreciate 
music and literature and ethics and religion, and how you can under- 
stand and admire the beauties of nature, and how the lilies of the 
field grow? 

Senator Overaran. We take care of that in the coal mines. They 
have reading rooms and libraries and facilities of every kind. You 
are not posted on the situation here. 

Do you want everybody to know poetry and to know how to play 
on the piano? 

Mr. Keppre, J want everybody to have enough leisure so that they 
can develop the spark of God that is in them. 

Senator Overman. You do not want everybody to be a poet and 
a scholar? F 

Mr. Keppre. No; but I want everybody to have the chance to enjoy 
things. 

Senstar Overman, You want to give them a chance? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. Do you know that in building up our western 
country the Governmeni gave our people free lands; that they said 
to them, “If you will cultivate these lands for five years and make 
them your homes, we will give you a quarter section, 160 acres of 
land, for nothing?” That was a great encouragement. 

Mr. Keppr. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. Now if your Bolshevik government, of which you 
are a missionary, should come in here—— ; 

Mr. Keppre. I am not a missionary of the Bolshevik government. 

Senator Nerson (continuing). And confiscate all that property 
and take it away from those people, do you think our people would 
enjoy that? — ? 

‘Mr. Keppr. I am not a missionary for the Bolsheviks. I do not 
think that the United States people want it. The United States 1s 
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a young country, and there is an opportunity for lands opening up. 

Senator Nexson. What countries do you think want it, and need 
jt? You think Russia needs it? 

Mr. Kepprs. Yes; old countries, like England und France, require 
anew social order, 

Senator Netson. Something of the Bolshevik kind? 

Mr. Keppre. No; not of the Bolshevik kind. 

Senator Nerson. You think that is only good for Russia? 

Mr. Kzpvre. I did not say it was good for Russia, even. I say 
that to create.a new social order in Russia is a good thing, where you 
are going to give 90 per cent of the people a chance where they did 
not have it before. 

Senator Nerson. And the way to create a new social order is to 
take away all the incentive for the acquirement of private property ? 

Mr. Keppxe. No, sir. 

Senator Netson. And to say to the poor Russian peasant, “ You 
can cultivate this land and till it and work as hard as you are a mind 
to, but never in God’s world can you own a foot of it!” That is 
your gospel? That is your doctrine? 

Mr. Keppre (looking at his wrist watch), I wish a chance to speak. 

Senator Nerson. That is the Bolshevik doctrine. That is your 
doctrine? That is socialism. You are a socialist. Oh, take your 
wrist watch there, and take your 10 minutes. 

Mr. Keppre. Yes. You know that in Scotland the northern clans 
used to go out and clean out the other clans whenever the weather was 
good, and take everything they had. Then, after we got a little more 
education, they had one king. Then Scotland used to do the same 
thing to the English; the Scotch went over the border; and then the 
English went back over the border, and so it went on back and forth. 
Then they had one king and a union of the crowns. 

In other words, the point has passed when I can go into your house 
and take what I want by violence. We are past that stage. But 
we have not yet passed the stage where if I have a better brain than 
you, by our present Jegal machinery I can starve you out or starve 
other people out by the superior use of my brain; I can dominate and 
rue and starve out other people, and do it legally. That is what I 
want to correct. 

Senator Nerson. The Bolshevik government has not yet reached 
that, stage ? 

Mr, Keppre. Yes; they—— 

Senator Nexson. They do not hesitate to go into private houses 
and drive people out and oceupy then. 

Mr. Keppre. Yes. I am against that. 

Senator Netson. We have evidence before this committee here of 
men who have seen it. They drove the people out of their houses 
and took possession and occupied them—the Red Guards. 

Mr. Kepvrm. Not at all. Not at all! 

Senator Nezson. Oh, yes; they did. 

Mr. Keppir. Not at all. 

Senator Overman. We had better take a recess here. 

Mr. Humes. This is the only witness we have for to-day, Senator. 

Senator Overman. Very well; if there is no other witness, go ahead 
and let us finish with him. 
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Mr. Keppm. I was going to tell you about the disestablishment of 
the church. When Lenine disestablished the church, they took over 
about 400,000,000 acres of land and gave it to the peasants. 

Senator Nerson. He did not give it to the peasants, but he gave it 
to the State. 

Mr. Keppr. Well, the State or the peasants. If I am saying any- 
thing that is wrong, just let me finish, please. 

Senator Nerson. You are misrepresenting it when you say he took 
it from the church and gave it to the peasants. 

‘Mr. Keppm. Yes; he did. 7 

Senator Nexson. He did not give it to the peasants. 

Mr. Keppre. Yes; he did. 

Senator Nzrson. He did not give them title to it. 

Mr. Keppis. They have title to it as long as they work it. 

Senator Nerson. Yes. i 

Mr. Keppie. Well, the Greek Orthodox Church organized a pro- 
test against the taking over of those 400,000,000 acres of land. I was 
in Moscow at that particular time. Tt was a beautiful Sunday 
morning when they had this procession. The sun was shining per- 
fectly. Their protest took the form of a procession. The priests 
and lots of people came out, with all the rich ritual and beauty 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, the priests clad in their robes and 
with their miters on their heads, and carrying their icons, with 
lighted candles in their hands, chanting hymns and prayers, pro- 
testing against the land of the church being taken away from them. 
The Bolsheviks organized a reply to them. Their reply took the 
form of a bill, about this wide and this long [indicating]. It was 
in the form of a questionnaire. One question was, “Why is it 
that the Greek Orthodox Church, the followers of the Prince of 
Peace. are protesting at her lands being taken away from her? Why 
is it that the Greek Orthodox Church, the followers of the Prince of 
Peace, did not protest when 3,000,000 of her sons were shot down 
on the western front?” Around each of these bills, of course, there 
were little meetings going on. 

Now this government that the Bolsheviks have, made up of men 
like Lenine and Trotzky and Lunacharsky and Radek and Maxim 
Gorky, they are commonly referred to as being atheists. I do not 
know whether they are or not, but with regard to their religion, 
there is more humanity in their religion and their program 0’ 
Bolshevism—there is more humanity in it—than there is in our 
Christianity. 

Senator Nerson. Oh; in the Bolshevik government? 4 

Mr. Keppre. Yes; and in their system of social order, and their 
program. 

Senator Overman. That is what they say also, I suppose, that there 
is more humanity and more religion in their order than in the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ. 

Senator Nexson. Now it was all right to confiscate the lands of the 
church, but suppose they had gone on and done as our Government 
does, after they had taken those lands, said to the peasants, “ Here, 
we will give you these lands if you will settle on them and cultivate 
them; we will give you small homes that you can call your own, that 
you can live on and make them your own property and transmit them 
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to your children, if you are industrious.” That is the way we do in 
America, but that is not what they do under the Bolshevik system; 
and yet you are in favor of that system. 

Senator Overman. Answer the question which Senator Sterling 
will ask you, if you can. 

My. Keppre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srertrx¢. When the Bolsheviki send the Red Guard around 
toa prison and take a man out who is in that prison, no formal charge 
having been made against him at all, he not having a chance to be 
heard at all, and shoot him, do you think that is an evidence of a 
spirit of religion higher than the spirit of our Christian religion? 
Now, answer that question? 

Mr. Keppre. No; I think it is not a higher spirit of religion. I 
agree with you. 

Senator Srertinc. Well, that has been done again and again, has 
it not? That is quite a common procedure, is it not, and ‘has been 
for more than a year, now, on the part of the Bolshevik government? 

Mr. Kepvre. I think the only man who can throw a stone at the 
Bolsheviks—— 

Senator Srertinc. Now, answer that question. I am asking you 
whether as a matter of fact that has not been a common procedure? 

Mr. Keppre. E say—— 

Senator Overman. Answer the question. 

Mr. Kepprn. I do not think that is as common as the newspapers 
make it out to have been. 

Senator Srertinc. You do not think so? 

Mr. Keppm. No, sir. 

Senator Srariinc. Did you hear the testimony here of men who 
have been in Russian prisons, and have seen men taken out by the 
Red Guard to be shot without trial or a chance to be heard? 

Mr. Kenpre. No; I did not hear that evidence. 

Senator Srertinc. No. But if it were true, would you regard it 
as evidence of a spirit better than that of our Christian religion? 

Mr. Krppre. No; certainly not, I could not. You know that per- 
fectly well. 

. Senator Sreruinc. Yes. 

Mr. Kxppre. But what I do say is, there is only one man that can 
afford to throw a stone at the Bolsheviks, and he is the man who says 
that all the slaughter that has been going on in Europe is wrong. 
He is the only man to cast stones at the Bolsheviks. Of course, I 
agree with you that the Bolsheviks have no right to use force, and I 
regret it as much as you do. 

Senator Srertrnc. You are a conscientious objector, are you not? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes. 

Senator Srerrine. And you were not in the war because you were 
a conscientious objector ? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes. 

Senator Srertrne. Your brothers in England and in Scotland were 
fighting for the freedom and the civilization of the world, were they 
not, and against German autocracy and militarism? 

Mr. Kepprm. Yes; but—— 

Senator Srerttnc. You did not sympathize with them at all in that 
fight, did you? 
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Mr. Keppvis. I did not 

Senator Srertmce. You were a conscientious objector? 

Mr. Keppre. Excuse me. 

Senator Srertine. Yes. 

Fa Kenpre. I did sympathize with them, but I did not agree with 
them, 

Senator Srerirc. You did not agree with them? 

Mr. Keppm. Yes. My friends have gone out and been killed, and 
they did what they thought was right, and T also did what ¥ thought 
was right. 

Benatar Srertinc. You did not think that the freedom that Great 
Britain had stood for and had fought for, and the constitutional 
government she had fought for. was worth protecting against German 
autocracy, or that the democracy of France was worth protecting 
against the onslaughts of Prussianism? 

Mr. Keppre. I think that the German people could have settled the 
Goanaa Government in the same way as the Russian people have 

lone. 

Senator Srertinc. The German people? 

Mr. Keppm, That they could have overthrown militarism. 

Senator Srerine. If it had not been for Prussian propaganda in 
Russia, and if it had not been for the treachery of some of the high 
authorities in Russia, do you not know as a matter of fact that the 
Russian army would have stood up and would have helped in this 
war, and would have gone on and won victories? 

Mr. Keppre, No; I do not agree, sir. 

Senator Sreriine. You said a while ago that the revolution— 

Mr. Kevprm. Evolved. 

Senator Srertic. Evolved? 

Mr. Keppm. Yes. 

Senator Srertrxc. You think it did evolve? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes. 

Senator Srertrvc. You think it was not precipitated ? 

Mr. Keppm. No, sir. 

Senator Sterne. Do you not think that the Russian army, had 
it been furnished with supplies and munitions and with arms and 
guns, would have been an active factor in tho war, and it was be- 
cause whole divisions were sent into action barebanded and without 
arms, ae the revolution spread to the soldiers as it did, at the time 
it did? 

Senator Overman. Now. answer that. 

Mr. Keppre. No: T do not agree. I feel that there is some truth, 
of course, in the military situation, the Russian troops not being well 
equipped—that that helped them to lose some of their morale. 

Senator Overman. When you went over to Russia from this coun- 
try in 1916—\ 

Mr. Keppis. Ves. 

Senator Overman (continuing). You were a conscientious ob- 
jector? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes. 

Senator Overman. You were not in sympathy with your own Gov- 
ernment in this fight and in going into this war; is that true? 

Mr. Keppis. Yes. 
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Senator Overman. Then you went over there, and you have been 
preaching as a conscientious objector, and you were sent there to 
preach these doctrines? 

Mr. Keppre. No; I did not preach anything. I simply worked; 
because we‘were not allowed to say anything at all. When Friends 
go over either to France or Russia they take in hand not to discuss 
questions of peace or war, or to go out of their way to take any occa- 
sion or to ae anything at all. We have never done so. We had no 
political work. 

Mr. Homes. In private discussions you discussed these matters 
with people you came in contact with? 

My. Keppm. We talked with people. 

Mr. Humes. You communicated your views in private conversa- 
tions with people you came in contact with? 

Mr. Keppre. Of course, when you talk with people, one is liable 
to show their point of view; but we did not, as I say, go out and 
talk polities, at all. 

Senator Overman. Your point of view was against the interests of 
your government at that time? 

Mr. Keppre. As far as the question of war was concerned. 

Senator Overman. In that you would not fight; but you would 
go out and talk against the war? . 

Mr. Keppie. No; I went there to help these people. 

Seuator Overman, To help them to get a new revolution? 

Mr. Keppre. No, to help the Russian refugees. I knew something 
of the language, and that is how I went. 

Senator Srertinc. You were investigated after you were thrown 
into prison, there? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes. 

Senator Sterne, Were you visited in prison by some inspector 
or government officials? 

Mr. Kxppm. No; it happened like this, that the commandant, as 
they called it in Russia, the officer in charge of the prison, was not 
there, he was called away, I do not know whether to battle or some 
front, but he was not there, and there was a lady in charge, and she 
was a young Jewish lady, and we told her we were going up to the 
orphanage. 

Senator Srerzinc. You were going where? 

Mr. Keopm. To our orphanage, across the bridge, and we ex- 
plained the work we were doing there—we were well known to the 
local people; they knew we were there for service, and we had no 
axe to grind; we took neither the side of the Czecho-Slovaks nor the 
Bolsheviks nor of the social revolutionists, and we did simply our 
work, which was principally hospital work, and country industries— 
and when I explained this to this lady, after a good deal of talk 
and trouble they allowed us out. I gaye her the number of the 
house where we stayed. 

Senator Srertine. By what route. did you come away from 
Russia? 

Mr. Keppie. Across Siberia. 

Senator Srertine. To Vladivostok. 

Mr. Kxpvre. Yes, sir. 

Senator ’Svertine, Where did you land in this country, first? 

85723—19——48 
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Mr. Keopre. At Seattle. : 

Senator Srextine. Who paid your transportation / 

Mr, Keppm, The Society of Friends. 

Senator Srerttnc. They paid your transportation here? 

Mr. Keppm. Yes. I am going over to England in a week or so. 

Senator Overman. Let me ask you this question. You would 
not fight because you are a conscientious objector? You did leave 
your country and go to Russia and do charitable or missionary work, 
and you say now you hope there will be a revolution in Great 
Britain. Would you think as a conscientious objector that you 
ought to take part in that revolution? 

fy. Keppir. Revolution does not mean war, at all. Jt is just 
simply a change of idea. Revolution does not mean war. When 
you put this question you have got it behind your mind that revolu- 
tion means war. 

Senator Overman. Not at all; the result of criticisms. 

Mr. Keppre. I am against war all the time, against the use of 
violence. What I had reference to is just what you can read in the 
newspapers. There seems to be a million and a half men who are 
striking, three of the unions, railroad men, miners, and transport 
workers, which have stood together, and Lloyd George on that 
account has formed an industrial parliament in which they are rep- 
resented. 

Senator Srerrinc. You are a socialist, are you not? 

Mr. Kevpre, Yes. 

Senator Srertine. And a pacifist? 

Mr. Keppr. Yes. 

Senator Srertinc. And a conscientious objector? 

Mr. Kuppie. Yes. 

Senator Overman. Then you would welcome a revolution in Eng- 
land to overturn that Government? 

Mr. Keppse, Yes; I would welcome a change which would create a 
new and better social order and give everybody a fair chance to live 
and give the spark of God that is in them a chance to develop. 

Senator Overman. And you would welcome a revolution over there 
that would carry out the ideas of the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Keppr, That would carry out better social ideals. Do not put 
those words in my mouth. I did not say them. I say I stand for a 
system that will create a better social order. 

Senator Ovsraran. That is Bolshevism? 

Mr. Keopre. It is not what you understand by Bolshevism. 

Senator Overman. What you understand? 

Mr. Keppis. Yes. 

Senator Overman. Bolshevism as you understand it. 

Mr. Keppre. The ideal Bolshevism; yes. 

Senator Ovrrman. And you would welcome a revolution in Eng- 
land to get that kind of government? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes. 

Senator Ovrrman, Stand aside, unless you have something more to 
say. J am glad to hear anything you have to say voluntarily. 

Mr. Keppie. Well, I would just like to say a little more about the 
situation in Siberia, if I may; that the part over there played by 
the allied troops is not satisfactory from any point of view. I do 
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think that the allied troops should be withdrawn because you are 
causing dissatisfaction among the troops that are there, because they 
are saying, as I heard some say, “ We signed on to fight Germany. 
We did not sign to fight the Bolsheviki.” 

Senator Overman. Americans said that? 

Mr. Keppre, No; they were British that said that. I do not know 
that the situation there—the part played by the Japanese is a very 
bad one indeed. For instance, we have a Cossack Ataman at Khab- 
arovsk, which town lies to the north of Viadivostok. There the Cos- 
sack Ataman Kalmikoff reigns like a regular Robin Hood. 

Senator Overman. I do not think we should allow you to state 
anything about any other government. That is not proper here. 
You can speak of our Government. 

Mr, Keppre, I am speaking of the point of fact that trouble lies 
there. This Kalmikoff is a Cossack Ataman who fought the Bol- 
sheviki. And in Chita also there is a Cossack Ataman, Semyonov, 
who has also fought the Bolsheviki; and both these generals refuse 
to recognize Kolchak. I have been told by people who have been up 
at Habarovsk, who are in the American Geamnant in the War 
Trade Board in Vladivostok, that the Japanese are financing these 
Cossacks and keeping the trouble going. ow, the same people say 
the Japanese are there because the allies are there. The Japanese 
are playing a very sinister réle. The Japanese in Japan are very 
nice people, but only by withdrawing the allied troops will you get 
the Japanese troops out of Siberia. 

That is what I advocate, that we accelerate our social evolution 
and so prevent a chaotic revolution. Accelerate the social evolution. 
Tam against unscientific revolution. If the hearts of the masses are 
not changed by love there will be no real improvement. I do urge 
that the allied troops be withdrawn out of Russia and Siberia. 

Senator Srertine. While you are on that question: You think it 
was a mistake on the part of the allies and Japan to send a force to 
protect the stores at Vladivostok from being captured by the Bolshe- 
vists and the Germans together, do you? 

Mr. Kwepore. If they went—— 

Senator Srerrine. Just answer the question. Do you think it was 
a mistake? 

Mr. Kepniz. I am going to ask 1f they went—— 

Senator Overman. Answer yes or no, and then explain. 

Mr. Keppre. They should have taken the stores away when they 
went there. They have had plenty of time and could have done so._ 

Senator Srertrnc. Our country and the’ allies were at war with 
Germany at the time? 

Mr. Keppre, Yes. 

Senator Srmrraine. At the time the troops were sent there? 

Mr. Kxppre. Yes, Senator; but since the armistice — 

Senator Srrrumc. Were they not justified in sending a force there 
to Vladivostok to protect the suplies and the munitions of war that 
had been landed there for the purpose of fighting Germany in Russia? 

Mr, Kxppre. Why, I say they had plenty of time to take them away. 

Senator Srertinc. Were they justified in sending forces there to 
protect those supplies? 
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Mr. Keppre. I am against sending troops anywhere and every- 
where. ; 

Senator Srertine. You are? 

Mr. Kepore. Yes. 

Senator Stertrnc. Do you think the allies were justified in sendin, 
a force up to the northern coast, to Archangel and to the Murmansk 
coast, in order to prevent the establishment of a German submarine 
base there and to guard that coast from German invasion, ‘or were 
they wholly unjustified in doing that? 

Mr. Kepore. [ am not in charge of the allied military policy. You 
should ask the gentleman who is in charge. 

Senator Srertinc. But you, I suppose, would be opposed to it be- 
cause you are opposed to force anyway? 

Mr. Kepore, Yes. 

Senator Stertine. And you are opposed to these nations protecting 
their own interests against Germany with whom they were at war 
at the time, and against the landing of any forces for that purpose? 

Mr. Keppre. I tell you that I believe that the working people of the 
world have no reason to go out and kill each other. 

Senator Overman. That is not answering his question. 

Mr. Humes. Mr. Keddie, you_were opposed to the Russian provi- 
sional government and to the Botehovie government reorganizing 
and organizing a military force for the purpose of further resisting 
the German aggressions or carrying on the war against Germany. 
were you not? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. And in your private conversations over in Russia you 
did not hesitate to express your beliefs, did you? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes; I have tried not to hide my ideals in any way. 
What I believed to be true I said. 

Mr. Humes. You did not try to hide them? 

Mr. Keppre. No. 

Mr. Humes. In other words you left your fellow-citizens and 
neighbors who had gone to the front to fight with Germany, and as a 
conscientious objector left there and went to Russia, and while you 
were in Russia you tried to aid—— 

Mr, Keppre. Not at all. I did not. That is unfair. It is untrue. 

Mr. Humes. I will modify it. While in Russia you frequently ex- 

ressed the belief and conveyed the idea—you just got through say- 
ing that you did not conceal—— 

a Keppiz. That does not mean that. I freely expressed every- 
thing——. 

Mr. Hrvues. You did not hesitate to say to the Russian people 
when you met them in private conversation that the war ought to 
stop, and by so doing you sacrificed possibly the lives and the mili- 
tary success of the soldiers of this country and your own neighbors 
and your own fellow citizens; and then you came to the United 
States to further advocate from the public platform and in speeche- 
you have advocated the policy of that government in Russia that you 
encouraged while you were in Russia to withdraw from military 
operations against Germany. 

Mr. Keppre. I tell you what I have advocated —— 

Mr. Hewes. Is that not a fact? 
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Mr. Keppiz. I have advocated. 

Mr. Humes. Just answer the question. 

Mr, Keppre. I have advocated the gospel of the Prince of Peace. 
That is what IT have advocated. 

Mr. Humes. Answer the question. 

Senator Overman. Answer the question. 

Mr. Keppiz, I have answered the question. 

Mr. Humes. Is the statement I have made not correct ¢ 

Mr. Kevore. No. 

Mr. Howes. Wherein is it wrong? What did I indicate in that 
statement that is not correct? 

Mr. Keppir. You intended to convey that I went about talking, and 
tried to propagate my ideas in Russia. I tell you that before we 
went there we took in hand not to engage in any political organiza- 
tion or propagate ideas publicly, or anything like that at all. 

Senator Overman. He did not ask you about the organization. 
He said individually. And you have already said that you talked 
your own sentiments freely. : 

Mr. Keppre. I did not. talk my own sentiments freely. 

Mr. Humes, You just got through saying a moment ago that you 
did not hide your views and that you did not hesitate to express your 
own Views to anyone in private conversation that you came in con- 
tact with. Is that true? 

Mr. Keppiz. That means that I did not hide my views. 

Mr. Humes, And you told other people what your views were! 

Mr. Keppre. I did not go about for the purpose of spreading my 
ideas. 

Mr. Humes. You did tell a few people? 

Mr. Kepprm, A few people. 

Mr. Humes. And you lent as much influence— 

Mr. Keppr. No. 

Mr. Humes. To the withdrawal of the Russian Government from 
military affairs as you felt yee dared to, under the terms under 
which your organization had gone to Russia when you got your 
passports, did you not? 

Mr. Keppiz. You are not putting it in the correct way at all. You 
are trying to convey a wrong and false impression. 

Mr. Humes. I do not want to convey any false impression. I 
want to find out what you did de. You did everything to convey 
your views and your notions to the people in Russia that you could 
without openly violating the promise you had given at the time you 
secured your passports? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes; that is so. 

Mr, Humes. And you went just as far as you could? 

Mr. Keppre. I did not go far at all. I did not go “just as far” 
or anything of the kind. I simply went about my work and did 
what I thought was correct. 

Mr. Humes, And any influence that you had at all in Russia as 
affecting the military course of the Bolshevik government was used 
to prevent a further continuance of Russia in the war, to the detri- 
ment of your own country, to the detriment of your own fellow 
cihzens and your own neighbors who were in the English military 
forces. 
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Mr. Keopie. That is not so. 

Senator Overman. Did you tell any of those soldiers that you were 
opposed to war? 

Mr. Keppm. Any of those who were associated with us? 

Senator Overman. Did you tell any of the soldiers engaged on 
the lines fighting the Germans, in conversation or otherwise, that 
you were eeneed to war? 

Mr. Keppm. No. 

Senator Overman. Did you go out among the soldiers and spread 
it? 

Mr. Keppre. No. 

Senator Overman. Not out on the lines? 

Mr. Keppre. No; never at the Russian western front. 

Senator Overman. You did not tell them that in the interior, away 
from the front? 

Mr, Keppr. Tell them what? 

Senator Overman. What did you tell them about war—about being 
opposed to war? 

Mr. Keppre. Did not tell them anything. We simply did our 
work, and ran those hospitals. 

Senator Overman. You have already said that you freely dis- 
cussed those matters when people talked with you about it. 

Mr. Kepprm. Certainly. One might talk to one or two. You, 
Senator. ave trying to create an impression that is not true. 

Senator Nerson. You have stated that you are opposed to revolu- 
tion by force? 

Mr. Keppm. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Why do you favor this Bolshevik revolution in 
Russia ? 

Mr. Keppre. I am against the use of force. 

Senator Nexson. I thought you were preaching justification; that 
they should be let alone. 

Mr. Keppm. No. 

Senator Nerson. Your idea is that we should keep our hands off 
and let that revolution that is going on by means of the Red Guard 
go on—that is what you said—and keep our hands off; that the allies 
should withdraw and give them their own sweet will. Is not that 
your contention ? 

Mr. Keppm. What I do say is this. that the allies ought to be 
withdrawn for the benefit of the allies and of Russia. 

Senator Nexson. So that the Red Guard could go on freely. Is 
not that the effect of it? 

Senator Overman. I would like to know something about your 
history before you entered this work. What was your business? 

Mr. Keppre. I was a tea taster. I was in a Quaker firm. 

Senator Overman. Whereabouts? : 

Mr. Keppre. In London. 

Senator Overman. How long did you live in London? 

Mr. Keppie. About three years. 

Senator Overman. What did you do before you went to London? 

Mr. Kepprs. I was in the tea business. 

Senator Overman. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Keppis. In Edinburgh. 
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Senator Overman. How long have you been a tea taster? 

Mr. Kevpte, That is the only business that I have been an expert of. 

Senator Overman. Were you raised in Scotland? 

Mr. Keppr. Yes. 

Senator Overman. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Keppiz. Edinburgh. 

Senator Overman. Raised in Edinburgh? 

Mr. Keppir, Yes. 

There is one point that we have not talked about; that is the co- 
operative movement in Russia. That is the most hopeful thing in 
Russia. There are something like 50,000 cooperative societies. 

Senator Nerson. That was in existence under the Czar’s govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Keppr. It was looked upon as a hotbed of revolution under 
the Czar’s government. 

Senator Nexson. They had the cooperative system before that. 

Mr, Keppie. It was started in 1865. 

Senator Nenson. It was going on in Russia before the revolution- 
ary government? 

Mr Keppie. But it only came forward since the revolution. 

Mr. Humes. And the leaders of the cooperative movement in Rus- 
sia are opposed to Bolshevism, are they not? 

Mr. Keppre. Some are and some are not.’ 

Mr, Humes. When did you become a Quaker? 

Mr. Keppm. J am not a Quaker, JI never joined the society, as I 
thought it was not right to join the society after the war was on. 

Mr. Humes. When did you come into sympathy with the Quaker 
Church, or the Friends’ Society? 

Mr. Keppm. I worked in a Quaker firm, and the ideals I held I had 
held long before the war. 

Senator Nexson. I supposed you were a conscientious objector be- 
cause you were a Quaker? 

Mr. Keppm. I held Quaker ideals, but I am not a born Quaker. 

Mr. Humzs. You are a conscientious objector not because of re- 
ligious faith ? 

rv. Kepprm. Yes; because of religious faith. 

Mr. Humes. Because of your socialistic ideas? 

Mr. Keppie. Do not say that. It was because of my religious faith. 
You know perfectly that everything I have said this afternoon is on 
religious grounds. 

enator Overman. Tell us on what religious grounds you are. 
Do not get excited. 5 

Mr. Kzpnis. I am not excited. : 

Senator Overman. If you want to be emphatic you have a right. 
What is the religion that makes you a conscientious objector ? 

Mr. Keppre. The religion of the Prince of Peace. I worship the 
religion of the Prince of Peace, who tells us not to go out and Feht. 

enator Nenson. But you say the Bolshevik religion is better than 
the Christian religion. You said that a little while ago, that it was 
better than the Christian religion. — 

Mr. Kxppre. No; I did not. I did not say that. What I did say 
was that there was more humanity over there in the system they were 
trying to evolve than there is in Christianity. That is what I said. 
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That does not mean ideal Christianity. I mean Christianity as it is 
to-day in the Christian churches. 

Senator Overman. Most of our boys who went over there did 
believe in the doctrine of Jesus Christ, and they did not have any 
conscientious objection to fighting for their country. 

Mr. Keppie. No. 

Senator Overman. What peculiar part of this religion keeps you 
from fighting with your brothers? We interpret various things 
differently. 

Mr. Keppi. I yield to no one in my admiration for those who 
fight if they believe in it. But I wish the same respect for my own 
opinions. 

Mr. Humes. If this religious belief is so all-controlling, how does 
it come that you have never affiliated with the denomination that be- 
lieves in those things? 

“Mr. Keppre. I had been brought up a member of the Church of 
Scotland. 

Mr. Humes. And yet you became affiliated with the Society of 
Friends after the declaration of war and proclaimed yourself a con- 
scientious objector. 

Mr. Keppm. No; I tell you I was working with a Quaker firm 
before the war started. 

Mr. Humes. You were never sufficiently convinced until after the 
war broke out? 

Mr. Keppre. I have not joined the society yet. Please make that 
point plain. : 

Mr. Humes. Well, then, you are not because of membership in 
any organization a conscientious objector ? 

r. Keppre, It is because I have a religious concern. 

Mr. Humes. You are not a member of any religions faith the 
tenets of which are opposed to war? 

Mr. Keppie, Yes, I am; the Christian faith. 

Mr. Humes. Will you show any denomination or church, any re- 
ligious denomination—. 

Mr. Keppm. I am not talking about the church; I am talking 
about the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Humes. That is your viewpoint. 

Mr. Keppi. 'That is all I can speak from. 

Mr. Humes. The church of which you are a member does not— 

Senator Nerson. The Church of Scotland is Presbyterian. 

Mr. Humus. The Church of Scotland does not have as one of its 
tenets opposition to war? 

Mr. Keppre. ¥es, it has. 

Senator Nerson. No; you are mistaken. 'The church does not 
have it, 

Mr. Homes. I would like to see that. 

Mr. Keppe. Give me a New Testament. 

Senator Nutson. Let me set you right. The Church of Scotland 
is not opposed to war, but there was a branch of seceders, who called 
themselves Covenanters, who are opposed to war. You must either 
be a Covenanter or belong to the Society of Friends. You are not a 
real Presbyterian. They are a fighting people. 
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Senator Overman. 1 can not understand how you got out of going 
over. You state you are not affiliated with the Friends. What state- 
ment did you make when you asked to be released ? 

Mr. Keppre. I simply argued ny case out before the tribunal. 

Senator Srerrine. Did you’say you were a member of the Society 
of Friends? 

Mr. Keppre. There are members of the society who are in France. 

Senator Srrriinc. Did you say that you were a member of a re- 
ligious organization? 

i ie Kepore. I stated that I was a member of the Church of Scot- 
and. 

Senator Srertrne. Did you state that the church was opposed to 
war and therefore you were? 

Mr. Kepprs. Yes; we had the question up for the best part of an 
hour. 

Senator Srmrtine. Do you know the creed of the church? 

Mr. Kepprs. Yes. 

Senator Srertinc. Do you know whether or not there is a state- 
ment in there that they are opposed to war? 

Mr. Keppre. They are brought up to worship the Prince of Peace. 

Senator Srertine. But is there anything in the creed against war, 
or prohibiting it? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes; the Christian Gospel. 

Senator Srertinc. Is that a part of the written creed of the 
church ? 

Mr, Kxppre. It is supposed to be. 

Senator Srertine. It is supposed to be? 

Mr. Keppm. Yes. 

Senator Srertmve. You have not answered my question. You say 
you know the creed, but you are not able to state that that is a part 
of the written formal creed of the Church of Scotland, of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and you must know that it is not. You are deriving 
all your notions from something you believe is to be found in the 
Bible. 

Mr. Keppre. That is true. 

Senator Srertine. You are not deriving it from the creed—the 
formal creed—of the church of which you say you are a member. It 
does not have any such proposition at all? 

Mr. Keppre. So you argue from that that you think the Presby- 
terian Church does not believe in the Christian Gospel? 

Senator Srerrive. No; I was not arguing, I was simply saying 
that the Presbyterian Church in its creed does not oppose war. 

Mr. Humes. We are convinced that you do not know what the 
Presbyterian Church does represent. 

Mr. Keppre. Do I understand you to mean that I do not under- 
stand what Christianity is? 

Senator Nerson. Do you not know that the bulk of the Scotch 
are Presbyterians, and that they have gone by the hundreds of 
thousands into the British Army and camps? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes; but a lot of them are conscientious objectors. 

Senator Nexson, You are the only black sheep among them? 

Mr. Kepvre. It is possible. 
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Senator Nexson. Let me ask you another question. It was the 
doctrine of my ancestors a thousand a ago or so that the man 
who died in battle went straight to Valhalla or Heaven. Do you 
not believe that our soldiers, American and English soldiers, who 
meee and died in this great war, went straight to Valhalla? 

Mr. Keppre. Yes; I think they have just as good a chance as any- 
body ; that is, if they acted according to what they believe. 

Senator Nexson. Do you not think they would have a better 
chance to go to Valhalla than you? 

r. Keppre. I do not know about it. 

(Thereupon, at 2.20 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned 

until to-morrow, Thursday, March 6, 1919, at 10.30 o’clock a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 6, 1919. 


Unirep States Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10,30 o’clock a. m., in room 226, Senate 
Office Building, Senator Lee S. Overman presiding. 

Present: Senators Overman (chairman), Nelson, and Sterling. 

Senator Overman. The committee will come to order. Call your 
first witness. 

Mr. Humas. Col. Robins. 


TESTIMONY OF MR, RAYMOND ROBINS. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Mr. Humus. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Rosrns. Chicago: 1437 Ohio Street. 

Mr. Huss. What is your business? 

Mr. Rozrys. Social worker. 

Pe aes What was your connection with the American Red 
oss ? 

Mr. Rozins. I went to Russia as one of the 13 majors in the service 
of the Red Cross, was in that capacity for some three months, 
and then for some six months was the commander of the American 
Red Cross mission in Russia. 

Mr. Humes, Will you state the period of time during which you 
were in Russia? 

Mr. Rosrys. From July, 1917, until the 1st of June, 1918. 

Mr, Humes. That was practically a year, then? 

Mr. Rozrns. Something like that. 

Mr. Humes. Practically a year. 

Mr. Rorrns, Eleven months. 

Mr. Humzs. Yes. During the time that you were in Russia, what 
pate of Russia did you visit, and how much time, approximately, 

id you spend in the various parts of Russia? 

Mr. Rozins. I was in Siberia twice, on the whole I suppose three 
weeks in two different periods; in southern Russia about 1 week; in 
Petrograd some six or seven months; in Moscow some three months, 
roughly, and in Vologda, several visits of a week at a time. 

: Senator Overman. I did not understand; when. did you leave 
ussia ? 

Mr. Rozrns. I left Russia the Ist of June, 1918, Senator. 

Mr. Humes. Then you arrived in Russia after the March revolu- 
tion? 
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Mr. Rosins. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Homes, You arrived there in June or the Ist of July follow- 
ing the March revolution / 

Mr. Rozrxs. Yes: in July following the March revolution. 

Mr. Humes, And what part of Russia were you in during the 
period from your arrival up to the November revolution ? 

Mr. Roprys. I was in Siberia part of that time, and in southern 
Russia part of that tine, but by far the larger portion of the time 
in Petrograd. 

Mr. Hea And where were you at the time of and during the 
November revolution ? 

Mr. Ronrys. In Petrograd and its environs. 

Mr. Humes, Now, Colonel, will you state to the committee in your 
own way just what the internal conditions were in Russia as you saw 
them from the time of your arrival, dividing it into periods; first up 
to the time of the Bolsheviki revolution in November, and then from 
that time on up to the time of your departure? 

Mr. Rosixs. With the consent of the committee and yourself, 
Major, I would like to just make, as is suggested by the question, a 
statement chronologically and in relation to the subject matter. if I 
might make this first preliminary statement, without interruption 
except where it’seems wise, on this theory, that I may save your time, 
because I may answer a great many of the questions as I go through: 
and then afterwards, if I might be subjected to as careful a cross- 
examination as you can make. 

Senator Overman. We do not propose to cross-examine you. We 
just want the truth, ; 

Mr. Rosrys. Sometimes that method brings out the truth, Senator. 
better than any other. 

Senator Overman, You go ahead with your statement, and we will 
not interrupt you. 

Mr. Rogins. Reaching Russia as a member of the Red Cross mis- 
sion, I was assigned to the question of food supply and refugees— 
war refugees—as my particular task. In the course of this first serv- 
ice, my first weeks in Russia, work in Siberia and work in southern 
Russia, in the grain districts of the Ukraine, I developed a convic- 
tion, which I communicated to my superiors, that there was ample 
food in Russia to feed the people, and that the whole question was one 
of assembling and distribution from centers of surplus to centers ot 
deficit: that that task was greatly interfered with by the failure of 
the general economic and transportation system in Russia to function 
under revolutionary control. The Minister-President Kerensky had 
removed a few of the chief officials of the old autocratic bureaucracy. 
but had left the bureaucracy practically intact, dealing with the rail- 
roads and public functions generally. This old group never looked 
happily upon the revolution: the group that you are familiar with, 
Senator, under the classification of “ penniless plutes;” the men who 
work with the rich and sympathize with the rich without knowing 
quite why, and feel that that is the order that ought to go on. They 
were not in sympathy with the revolution, and engaged in practices, 
sabotage, misplacing orders; not leaving their tasks, but just not 
functioning. 
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In these first weeks I came upon the fact that the provisional 
government had not reached down its roots into the life of Russia 
as a new social control or political binder. It was a sort of paper 
and consent affair superimposed on top, supported by the bayonets 
in Petrograd and Moscow and some other places, more or less loyally. 
1 met the facts of this situation, having my pockets full of Kerensky 
credentials, seeking to deal with the particular matters in my depart- 
ment of work, going to little local village folk and town situations, 
asking to get these orders across, and having them laugh at the Keren- 
sky credentials and say, “ See the chairman of the soviet.” I at that 
time really did not know what the soviet was. I had heard the word 
but did not know anything about it. I said, “What isthe soviet?” They 
said, “ It is the workmen’s, soldiers’, and peasants’ deputies.” I said, 
“That is a revolutionary organization. I want the civil organization, 
the Duma, the zemtsvos, volosts—the regular civil power.” They 
said, “ That does not amount to anything. You had better see the 
chairman of the soviet.” In every instance, Senator, when I saw the 
leader of the local soviet and he agreed to do what I wanted done— 
not because of the Kerensky orders but because of his idea that it 
ought to be done—I got done what I sought to have done. If it was 
a train that I wanted, I got the train. If it was the six wagons to 
carry the grain from the village to the station, I got the six wagons. 
I was educated in the consciousness of the soviet by the actual delivery 
of results in contradistinction to the provisional government au- 
thorities. 

When I first met the failure of my credentials to get results, like 
any person accustomed to getting results [ sought to find out where 
power was in the existing political and social system that was out- 
doors in Russia. In that inquiry I came at every point upon the 
remains of what had been a valid social control. Whether you liked 
it or not, the old autocracy had delivered the goods. The Czar, as 
head of the church and of the state, head of the autocratic system, 
head of the secret police, head of the Black Hundred, head of the Cos- 
sack Guard, had carried by mystical authority on the one hand and by 
avery definite Cossack whip and sword on the other hand a yery real 
sanction in Russia. When the revolution went over it it destroyed 
that sanction absolutely. It had only a small number implicated in 
it, merely a very small group exercising control from the center, and 
it just simply was utterly destroyed. Russia had the binder of the 
national life dissolved. Russia was just simply lying outdoors, every 
group beginning to do that which was right in its own eyes, and this 
Duma government or revolt government—revolutionary legislative 
government—and the Kerensky government, the provisional govern- 
ment. neither had gotten down into the provinces and into the vil- 
lages. But, side by side with the old, dead institutions, side by side 
with the effort to make the provisional government function, there 
was growing up in Russian life the soviet, a definite revolutionary 
social control binding together a very large proportion of the people 
of Russia, as it seemed to me—the workmen and peasants and soldiers. 
That is the new social control. I being interested, because I had to 
work with it, to find out what its nature was, how long in the nature 
of things I could expect it to endure, what might be expected of its 
cooperation, both in the actual service of the Russian people and in 
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the service of the allied cause, which was, of course, always in the 
back of our thoughts, as it should have been, I tried to find out why 
it was there: and if I know the facts, it was there for two reasons: 
First, because of the workmen’s and soldiers’ and peasants’ revolution- 
ary organizations in cities, an entirely modern thing, dating back to 
1905 for its origin—to the revolution of that period—Trotsky havin, 

been chairman of the soviet of Petrograd in 190, forming one brane 

of the organization of the soviet, the other branch going back into the 
oldest Slavic history of group control, the old village mir, an insti- 
tution of the village rural communities growing up in the first in- 
stance around the communal land in which the men and women of 
the villages met. 

Senator Overman. Did that grow up from the time of the freedom 
of the serfs? 

Mr. Rosrys. Before that period, sir. It goes back in some of its 
ramifications nearly 200 years, and it was a sort of town meeting, both 
broader and narrower than our New England town meeting; broader 
in the fact that men and women participated with equal power and 
votes, narrower in the sense that it had a very restricted jurisdiction, 
that it was held always to local control. They did not allow delegates 
from one mir to another mir to grow up into provincial or wider 
relationships, lest it be an instrumentality of revolution. The au- 
tocracy sat vigorously upon it and restrained its local activities to 
matters of communal land, to matters of roads, and matters of sani- 
tation, and the simple sort of local affairs. But there it was. The 
Russians had been accustomed to meet twice a year or oftener in this 
village mir to discuss questions. As soon as the weight of the au- 
tocracy was removed from above the village mir grew up overnight 
into district, provincial, and finally into all-Russian size. 

Senator Nenson. Was not a part of the convention of the mir the 
assigning of lands to the peasants for cultivation? 

Mr. Rosrys. Yes; communal lands. 

Senator Netson. Most of the lands were held as the property of 
the mir? 

Mr. Rosrys. No; only a small portion of the land was so held. 

Senator Netson. I mean what the mirs had. 

Mr. Rosrns. Yes; always communal land, and it was always insuf- 
ficient actually for the group of peasant villagers to live from, and 
they had to rent or work on landlord estates to supplement the 
product of the communal Jand for their own livelihood. I found 
this soviet power having just two centers of origin. the city revolu- 
tionary group and the old village peasant group, combining, and 
each assuming as it were the term of soviet, until it was practically 
the new form of social control in revolutionary Russia. 

Senator Overman. What is the meaning of “ soviet “/ 

Mr. Rosrns. It ig the Russian word for council—the local council, 
the people’s council. 

Returning to Petrograd and reporting upon the conditions, I 
jgnorantly supposed that we could supplement the inefficient power 
of Kerensky’s provisional government—the civil power—by an ap- 
peal to the military forces. and realizing that the assembling and 
distribution of food was fundamental to the preservation of the 
army situation, it was quite right to use whatever power was neces- 
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sary. Ina conference in which Savinkoy, minister of war, Tchernoff, 
minister of agriculture, Kekrossoff, minister of finance, Minister- 
President Kerensky, and Commander in Chief Korniloff, commander 
of the force at the front, participated, it was agreed that they would 
appoint a food commissioner with power. 

enator Stenting. That is all under the Kerensky government? 

Mr. Rogrns. Yes; and some time in the month of August, 1917, 
this commissioner was to have heen Batolin, an able and competent 
peasant banker, a grain buyer, a sort of embryo Armour, a man who 
had a fleet of ships on the Volga, some 800 agencies scattered through- 
out the grain regions of Siberia and the Ukraine, several banks, and 
an effective organization. He was competent to aid very greatly 
in the assembling and distribution of food, and he was willing to put 
his organization at the service of the government, as in our own 
country private organizations have been ready to serve the Govern- 
ment in time of war. It was further agreed that one of the members 
of the American Red Cross mission was to become an assistant com- 
missioncr of food with Batolin; that we were to make an appeal to 
Commissioner Hoover, as the food commissioner of the allies, and we 
were to get an assignment of certain tonnage from the allied tonnage 
control, so that we could get over milk and certain things necessary 
for Russia that could not be obtained in Russia nor in any of the 
environing lands, such as Sweden, Norway, and Denmark; that we 
were to then issue a proclamation to the Russian people asking, for 
thrift and cooperation, guaranteeing them that the food problem 
would be met in this competent fashion; that we would master the 
situation, and fight for revolutionary Russia and the other free 
nations as against German military autocracy. That was agreed 
upon. The appointment of Batolin was delayed from day to day, 
and finally Kerensky said, “I will not make the appointment until 
after the conference at, Moscow,” which had been fixed some time 
previously, the all-Russian conference, the only one all-Russian con- 
ference in his régime. It was called for the latter part of August in 
Moscow. He said, ‘When we have finished with that conference 
the provisional government will be greatly strengthened, and we will 
then make the appointment and proceed. with the task.” Naturally 
Iwas eager to go ahead, because immediate action was necessary in 
the food sitnation in Russia. I went to Moscow. The Moscow con- 
ference presented a picture of the general situation in Russia, in a 
way. 

Here were 1,500 delegates representing all the different groups in 
Russia, of the bourgeoisie, as they call it, of the business men, of the 
landlords, of the masters of industry, the peasants, the Cossacks, the 
army, the navy, the banker group, the barons, everything except the 
autocracy. I mean the very narrow czarist group and the grand 
dukes. All others were represented. Yon heard all kinds of voices 
speaking conflicting counsel, but one group in that convention in 
common with a note that we had heard all over Russia, was speak- 
ing coherently, knowing what it wanted, and how it intended to get 
it. There were 300 delegates out of the 1,500, in the center of the 
main floor in the great assembly, workmen’s and soldiers’ and peas- 
ants’ delegates from the soviets of Russia. They knew what they 
wanted. They had a coherent note. They were aiming to take the 
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land and give it to the working peasants, they were going to or- 
ganize workmen's control of factories, and they were going to carry 
out the formulas of revolutionary, socialistic Russia, in which they 
had been educated for 40 or 50 years. Jn this conference, on the last 
day of the conference, a distinct break took place between Korniloff, 
commander in chief of the armies at the front, and Kerensky. 

Senator Overman. Was Korniloff a Cossack? 

Mr. Roprns. Yes; a Cossack general. The break was between 
him and Minister-President Kerensky. It developed at the close of 
this last day with the passage of bitter words between certain Cos- 
sack officers and Kerensky, and a clash in the convention that went 
almost to the point of riot, showing bitter antagonism between the 
two groups; between the 7 per cent and the 93 per cent; between the 
workmen and peasants at the bottom, and the old order and power in 
Russia. It has been said of Korniloff that he was a reactionary, 
wanting to reestablish the czarist régime. My own judgment runs to 
the contrary, and it is only worth the fact that I thought I knew him. 

Senator Srerte. In this controversy at the conference, the 
Kerensky group represented the soldiers and workmen? 

Mr. Rosrns. In the main, yes; that would be the general cleavage. 
Korniloff was, in my judgment, an honest, patriotic Cossack gen- 
eral, a man of small abilities and large ambitions, a man who was 
cursed, as nearly every military man in Russia was cursed during the 
entire period, with the phantasm of Napoleon—he was going to be 
the Napoleon of the Russian situation. As soon as any military man 
got that into his head, then everybody else who had authority any- 
where was in danger of preventing his manifest destiny, of prevent- 
ing him from arriving; and the reactionary interest in that conven- 
tion and outside of it surrounded Korniloff with the idea that he was 
going to be the master of the Russian situation, that he could bring 
order and discipline out of the chaos in Russia, and that he was 
ealled to this task; never once saying to Korniloff that they should 
establish the old order, but they intending that he should arrive at 
that end, using him to that result. When we got back to Petrograd 
Kerensky had not been strengthened by the conference in Moscow. 
In fact, he had been weakened. 

Senator Nexson. You skipped a link. What was the outcome of 
that gathering at Moscow? 

Mr. Rozrns. Just resolutions. There was not much outcome of 
any real moment, except to reveal more of the confused counsel that 
there was in Russ When we got back to Petrograd Kerensky de- 
layed the appointment of Batolin some more days for one excuse and 
another, until we were startled by the Korniloff adventure. That was 
the advance of Korniloff on Petrograd; Korniloff issuing a proclama- 
tion from headquarters of the general staff at the front, denouncing 
Kerensky, denouncing the provisional government, making the claim 
of being ready to establish discipline and order, and going forward 
on Petrograd with his troops. He was met at once by a counter 
proclamation of Kerensky ; and then Kerensky. in my judgment, had 
no more to do with the situation, of any real influence, than a child. 
It has been charged that Kerensky prevented Korniloff making a suc- 
cessful move to reestablish law and order in Russia in the September 
Korniloff adventure. My judgment is that that is childishness. The 
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real fact is this, if I know it. As soon as the advance of Korniloff 
began, it was from Smolny, the headquarters of the Petrograd soviet, 
the headquarters of the all-Russian soviet, where its executive com- 
mittee was in session, and not from the Winter Palace where Ker- 
ensky and the Kerensky government headquarters was, that the or- 
ders went out to Kronstadt to mobilize the Bolshevist sailors of the 
soviet fleet. They were brought down to Petrograd and bivouaced on 
the field of Mars. By orders from Smolny they moved the cadet 
guards that were about the Winter Palace and put the Bolshevik 
sailors in their places, making of Kerensky a virtual prisoner during 
the four days of the Korniloff fiasco. It was from Smolny and not 
from the Winter Palace that the orders went out that surrounded 
the Hotel Astoria with Bolshevist troops who raided that hotel and 
arrested some 40-odd generals, alleged to be generals of the old 
régime; that confiscated the so-called headquarters of the counter 
revolution and their papers in the Astoria Hotel, and ordered the 
digging of trenches around the environs of eee the setting 
up of machine guns, and the putting of cannon on the big buildings, 
to greet Korniloff, to save the revolution from reaction; as was the 
proclamation that mobilized the Red Guard in the great factory dis- 
tricts of the Viborg, drilling and training them to meet this advance; 
and then no particle of that force was exercised, because the rise of 
the soviets as a culture did the job without any force. “ All power 
to the soviets.” “Comrades will not fight against the revolution.” 
This was the power that defeated Korniloff. They came to us and 
urged that the American Red Cross should participate in the Korni- 
loft adventure. 

Senator Overman. Only as a display of force, I suppose? 

Mr, Roprns. Yes, and the commanding officer of that mission at 
that time said that we would not have anything to do with this adven- 
ture; that it was not calenlated to reach the end that they were 
seeking. In discussion at the time, it was suggested—a thing that I 
would like to have the committee and those interested consider—that 
there was a conflict between the indoor, formal diplomatic and mili- 
tary mind, the mind of the tea tables and the boulevards, as distin- 
guished from the outdoor, original, extraordinary facts in Russia, and 
if you want to get the big facts, the whole story—and it is realy 
worth it—the most intelligent and complete understanding, you will 
find the conflict in testimony of sincere and honest persons, equally 
sincere and equally honest, determined largely by whether they got 
their window from the 7 per cent, whether their ears were open to the 
boulevards and the tea tables, to the former group that had been 
masters of the situation under the old régime, or whether they got 
their window from this outside, seething, extraordinary revolution- 
ary Russia, which represented about 93 per cent of the people. 

You will find the conflict of mind and opinion running constantly 
between those two factors. The 7 per cent said that Korniloff would 
advance with 2,000,000 Cossack soldiers; that he would advance sup- 
ported by the entire bourgeoisie, supported by the chevaliers of St. 
George, the Army and Navy League, the allied embassies and mis- 
sions, and that he was going to reestablish order. Tt was all right 
from the viewpoint of the indoor man, but that indoor man conceived. 
Russia in the terms of a western European land, a land with an impor- 
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tant and well-distributed middle class which everywhere, having more 
or less property, is implicated in law and order in their own right 
and is always the bulwark of law and order everywhere. There was 
no such group in Russia. The 7 per cent had everything worth hav- 
ing of material wealth, and had had it through long years, and held it 
by power of the Cossack whip and sword. The 93 per cent had had noth- 
ing, except to do the labor and get rather illy requited for it. Those 
93 per cent now had kicked the 7 per cent down the back stairs and 
were in command of the situation, and were mobilized and had some- 
thing like 12,000,000 rifles in their hands. How are you going to sta- 
bilize that situation by the advance of a Cossack general backed by 
groups of the 7 per cent? But that is what they attempted, aud what 
happened was that Korniloff reached Pskof with less than 20,000 sol- 
diers, Cossacks of his own tribal group. Ten thousand of those men 
the following morning refusing to march, Koruiloff surrendered and 
was taken prisoner, and not a shot was fired and not a man was 
killed. That is the actual situation, as history will prove. 

Senator Overman. How near had he gotten to Petrograd? 

Mr. Rosrns. About 80 miles from there. Allied representatives had 
participated in this adventure from a sincere and patriotic motive, 
able men, able in the old order but not on speaking terms with the 
new, believing that it was the right thing to do; listening to what the 
7 per cent said, who realized that if the revolution was stabilized 
they would suffer the loss of their old privileges forever. 

Senator Srertinc. When you speak of the allied representatives, 
whom do you mean? 

Mr. Rosrns. I mean the representatives of the allied Governments, 
who were there in Russia representing France, England, America, 
Italy. 

Beaator Overman. You mean the ininisters—the embassies? 

Mr. Rozins. The embassies and the formal commissions, with only 
one exception in the sitnation, and that was the American Red Cross. 
There was no conflict between us at the time; it was simply that we, 
having been forced into the outdoor situation, saw that a different 
conclusion was to be reached from what. the others saw, and we pre- 
ferred not to take any part in it and were, happily from our stand- 
point, justified by events. 

After the Korniloff adventure had failed, the credit of Kerensky 
was reduced, because it was said everywhere among the workmen 
and peasants that Kerensky did not stop the counter-revolution, that 
they stopped it; which was trne; and Kerensky was forced more and 
more from the real command of the situation. i 

It was now useless to attempt to unite the civil power under Min- 
ister-President Kerensky with the military power, and get results, by 
the appointment of a competent food administrator. It was sug- 
gested that it would be well to find out just how far the program of 
defeatism had been carried into the barracks and among the soldiers. 

Senator Nerson. What do you mean by the program of defeatism? 
Do you apply that to the military situation between Russia and the 
allies? 

Mr. Rosrns. Yes. I mean that there were in Russia two groups 
seeking to disorganize the Russian Army, one the German agents, 
with plenty of money, very skillful, competent people, and the other 
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perfectly sincere but in my judgment terribly misguided Bolsheviki, 
who believed the class ae was the only struggle worth talk- 
ing about. Those of us who know radical thought in America have 
been familiar with the argument for 20 years. The form of the doc- 
trine as applied was that the actual war between Germany—the cen- 
tral powers—and the allies was simply a war of contending capital- 
isms for the markets; that the real war worth while was the war of the 
classes for economic power. It is the revolutionary socialist gospel, 
and it had a very considerable currency in Russia, aided by the design 
of the German agents and their money, aided by the mistaken revoln- 
tionary influence, not insincere, on the part of the Bolsheviki; but it 
all amounted to the same thing, namely the disorganization of affairs 
in Russia and the breaking of tie front. I went into the barracks at 
the orders of my commanding officer, to speak to Russian soldiers. 
Ispoke, on the whole, to a good many thousand, representing different 
arms of the service. 

I would speak for 30 minutes upon the American political system, 
saying, ‘‘ You are going to organize a democracy yourselves here, and 
this is the way we have done it over in America—municipal, State, 
national,” and I would explain our party system and our convention, 
and relate some amusing stories and facts, and that sort of thing, with 
which I have been reasonably familiar, and then explain our free 
educational system, which awakened great interest everywhere 
throughout Russia. They were very eager for general education. 
It had been denied them throughout the generations. I spoke of the 
kindergarten system, on up-to the State university, free to the people, 
men and women on an equality, and they were vastly interested. 
Then I spoke of why America went into the war; that America did 
not go into the war until after they had overthrown their Czar, that 
all free peoples were struggling against German militarism, and we 
were there to help them realize their revolutionary purpose of free- 
dom and that together we must fight to win the world war against 
German military autocracy. I had credentials from the labor groups 
of this country, which permitted me to be introduced properly and 
to make the appeal as a representative labor man—for I had been a 
coal miner in my youth—and I spoke the language of labor. I had 
been active in labor debate and controversy in America, always anti- 
socialist, as I then was and am yet, progressive, if you please, in mind, 
but a step at a time progressive—a very poor sort of progressive from 
the point of view of some people. After I had done this we opened 
every one of those meetings to questions and answers, and the ques- 
tions and answers would run until we were absolutely fagged out. 
There is no audience in the world that can endure an equal amount 
of punishment with a Russian audience from speakers, if I am any 
judge. I would answer these questions. 

Sometimes it would go to the point of riot, when we would have 
real difficulties, but usually there was a certain measure of good will 
at the conclusion. In those controversies we found out not what the 
boulevards said the workingman, the peasant, the politician, inside 
the rank and file, was thinking, but- what he actually was thinking, 
and it was clear that what he was thinking, was “bread, land, and 
peace, and save the revolution!” and “Do not be implicated in the 
imperialists’ purposes of the war!” The reason for that is not hard 
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to find. You see, Russia went into the war at the order of the Czar, 
and the war was a czarist enterprise, in the mind of revolutionary 
Russia. The feeling among the peasants and workingmen of Russia 
when they overthrew the Czar was that they should stop the war. 
The line of argument ran something like this: “ You went out to fight 
because you were ordered to fight by the Czar; you had to go, the 
Cossacks’ whip and sword was over you. What was the war for? 
For the imperialist purposes of the autocracy and of the Greek Cath- 
oli¢ Church; to put the Greek cross over St. Sophia; to get the Darda- 
nelles; to make the autocracy more powerful. Now you have been 
three years in the trenches, you have lost 4,000,000 of your brothers, 
2,000,000 of them are slaves in the Central Empires, and 2,000,000 
are dead, and why do you keep on fighting? You have been starved 
and half naked most of the time, and your folks are suffering at home. 
The Germans that are fighting you are fighting you because they are 
forced to fight you by their Kaiser just as you were forced to fight 
them by your Czar.” 

Song tor Overman. Were those some of the questions they put to 

ons 

y Mr. Rosins. Yes. This is the talk; “They won't fight you if you 
won’t fight them. They thought you were coming down to take their 
country and that is the reason they are fighting you. After a while 
they will overthrow their Kaiser. Why do you keep on fighting and 
killing your brother Germans. And, by the way, did you know that 
the land back in your province was being distributed, and if you do 
not get back there you won't get any land?” There was the kultur 
that was taking the heart out of the Russian situation. 

Senator Srerurne. That was the argument they would make to the 
soldiers, of course? 

Mr. Rozins. Yes, sir; and it was made from two groups. It was 
made by sincere Bolshevists who believed the “dope,” and it was 
made by very cunning and competent German agents who were 
simply spreading it for the purpose of betraying Russia in the 
world war. 

There are two things I should like to speak of here, at this point. 
Underneath the whole situation, if one really wants to get it and 
understand it—and it is worth getting and understanding—is the 
fact of the paralysis of the economic arm in Russia; and may I open 
that to your consideration? 

When the war broke out in 1914, this 7 per cent with force at 
their back had run the show in Russia from time immemorial. In 
that 7 per cent there was 1 per cent, of the 7 that had practically 
100 per cent of the economic, industrial, financial administration of 
Russia in their hands; and that 1 per cent of the 7, that had nearly 
100 per cent of this management, were nearly 100 per cent German 
when the war broke out. They were in most instances not even 
pretending to be citizens—German citizens—of Russia. They were 
the competent and fit men, engineers and others, trained in Berlin 
and Vienna, educated in the Russian language, familiar with the 
whole Russian story, sent in with a very careful design for economic, 
industrial, financial penetration of Russia for the benefit of the 
central powers. It had been going on for years. It began forty-odd 
years ago, extensively. It had been increased in the last 20 years. 
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And here was your Russian bourgeois, one of the richest and most 
attractive and delightful persons you will meet anywhere, interested 
in education, in art, in literature, in the ballet, in the opera, in paint- 
ing, in fine, large, expansive things, one of the most friendly and 
delightful conversationalists in the world. A group of Russians— 
educated, privileged Russians—sitting around a table, is possibly 
the most delightful group I have ever met in a social way, with a 
wider expanse and more color and wit, etc., but utterly incompetent, 
if I am any judge, Senator, for effective organization industrially, 
and for economic management and control. They did not have that 
enius. It is not in their minds. It is not their genius. 

What had happened was that, having plenty of money, they hired 
the nearest competent person to run the show for them; and here 
was a German supervisor or overseer of their plantation; here was 
a German in charge of their mill, their mine, their factory, their 
timber production, their railroads—a German competent, well 
trained, there for the purpose of getting economic contro] of Russia. 

When the war broke out, within four days most of those gentle- 
men left. They left and went back to Berlin and Vienna, expecting 
to come back on the heels of a victorious army and possess what 
they had previously managed. Those that did not go back sub- 
merged, and became secret information agents for Berlin. But the 
actual economic mind, the brain at the top of the Russian economic 
industrial system, was gone, and immediately a partial paralysis of 
the whole economic system in Russia took place. They sabotaged 
as they left, these German managers. There are well authenticated 
cases of where they allowed fire to catch in some of the flowing 
wells in the Baku region, and where they turned in water on the coal 
mines, simply to make Russia incompetent for resisting German 
aggression. : 

The Czar then followed with an order by which, had he been the 
brother instead of the cousin of the Kaiser, he could not have served 
him more perfectly—an order of general mobilization. Every 
able-bodied man between 18 and 43 years of age was on his way 
from factory, mine, shop, village, forest, mill, city, to the bar- 
racks or to the front, under this general mobilization, laying down 
his tools, laying down bis ordinary vocation at a time when there 
was less than a million stand of arms in all Russia; and what that 
did to the economic system of Russia you understand at once, with- 
out any stressing by me. 

This partial paralysis, extending through the economic life of 
Russia, began immediately after the declaration of war and mobili- 
zation. The Russian bourgeoisie answered to the call of patriotism and 
the need of the country in splendid fashion. They did yoeman work. 
Countesses, barons, princesses, princes, lords, and the rest of them just 
went in very much like many people in our country did, in a 
splendid fashion; and men like Prince Lyoff answered the need of 
the nation, developing a rather extraordinary ability. In the Zem- 
stvo organizations, the volosts, and Red Cross, and’so on, they did 
splendid service; but lacking the actual technical knowledge they 
never caught up with the advancing economic paralysis that ran 
on without interruption; and an evidence that they never caught up 
with it you will find in the fact that the revolution of March, 1917, 
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was preceded by bread riots in Petrograd and in Moscow. The 
failure of the economic arm in Russian life precipitated the revolu- 
tion. 

As soon as the revolution came about—the first revolution, the 
revolution of March, 1917—these people, who had come in from the 
bourgeois class and this upper aristocratic group and had tried to 
fill the places the Germans had previously held, were thrown out, 
when the Czar and the autocracy were thrown out, and that in- 
creased the paralysis and left less economic brains at the top of the 
Russian organization. The economic paralysis extended unbroken 
clear through the Kerensky régime; and underneath the break up of 
the army, underneath the disorganization in Russian life, is always 
and everywhere, to the one who really wants to know the situation, 
the economic misery, the failure of food, the failure of clothing, the 
distress because the ordinary necessities of daily life were not being 
secured; and that is the foundation on which this defeatist argument 
and debate rested, and where it found a breeding place. 

When I had gone a certain distance in this effort of investigating 
the facts among the soldiers—after IT got what the mind of the army 
really was—-I made a report to my conmanding officer. He was at 
this time Col. William B. Thompson, of New York. My first com- 
mander was the eminent physician and «able leader, Col. Frank 
Billings, of Chicago; but he was there only a short while. The com- 
mand then passed to Col. William B. Thompson, and may I suggest, 
Senator, that there may be some tolerable credibility in the position 
that Col. Thompson and myself hold, in the fact that we both hold 
it. Senator, you could not get two persons more absolutely alien in 
all past associations and habits of thought than _Col. William B. 
Thompson and myself. He was a stand-patter. He was the friend 
of those whom I had fought in American politics. He was in asso- 
ciation with the large financial interests of the country. It was re- 
lated that when he first met me on the mission, going over the list, 
he said: “Maj. Robins?” “Yes,” said somebody, “ Raymond 
Robins.” “ What! Raymond Robins, that uplifter, that Roosevelt 
shouter? What is he doing on this mission?” Te had been engaged 
in trying to nominate Mr. Root at the same time that I was engaged 
in trying to nominate Mr. Roosevelt, and his whole setting was as 
different from mine as could be; and in the first meetings, Senator, 
the Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans. There was not any 
sort of relation anywhere at all. But he had that thing that is com- 
mon in America among successful business men, what you know, 
Senator, “as an outdoor mind”; a mind that does not take chatter; 
that constantly reaches out for facts; that has had to do that to be 
successful in business. 

This man went to Russia with all the associations that would have 
made him an easy prey for the very delightful and interesting 7 per 
cent. He was wined and dined by them; he went to their meetings 
and associated with them generally; but he kept that outdoor mind, 
and he reached exactly the same conclusion on the situation that T did 
from the outside. I do not deserve any credit if 1 was right in reach- 
ing that conclusion, because I was kicked into it. I butted my nose 
and my shins against the soviet until T knew it was there; but this 
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man from the indoors caught the range of the situation by the use of 
real intelligence. 

He was in command of the mission. He was eager in desire to serve 
the American national interests. We talked it over, and when I talk 
now I will be talking very largely things that he put into my mind. 
There are those who say I led William B. Thompson. Those people 
do not know William B. Thompson. He had altogether the best mind 
in the American Red Cross mission. He thought around all of us. 
I bear this testimony in this presence under oath, that when I lost the 
trail, as I did lose the trail half a dozen times in that complex situa- 
tion, he called me in and said: “ There is the trail, over there, Robins,” 
and in every instance he was right. He had one of those perfect noses, 
like a pointer dog for a scent, and he knew where it was running. 

He said: “ Now, this thing is cutting deep, is it not—this thing that 
is going through Russia—this defeatist culture?” I said: “ Yes, 
Galanels and it tends to disorganize the whole Russian social fabric.” 
He said, “ Well, what about the allied propaganda?” I said: 
“Colonel, that is worse than nothing.” The allied propaganda at 
that hour, Senator Overman, was this: Pictures and written words 
about how great France is, how tremendous England is, how over- 
whelming America is. “ We will have 20,000 airplanes on the front 
ina few weeks. Ina few months we will have 4,000,000 soldiers. We 
will win the war in a walk.” The peasant moujik said: “ Oh, is that 
so? Well, if the allies are going to win the war in a walk, we who 
have been fighting and working a long time, we will go back and see 
the folks at home”; and the real effect of the allied propaganda was 
to weaken the morale instead of strengthening it, if I am any judge 
of the facts. 

It was agreed among us that there was an answer that was close to 
the ground, and that was genuine—an effort to interpret this to revo- 
lutionary Russia, cursed by the Czar’s espousal of the allied cause, in 
the first instance, and by all the cross-currents that followed; that 
although it was not possible at all, I knew, to get that massed revolu- 
tionary mind to think as we thought as allies, it was possible to get 
them to fight Germany to save the revolution; and if they served the 
cause we cid not care anything about what they thought, and we said, 
“This is the situation: We have got to interpret the holding of the 
front and the defeat of German militarist autocracy into terms of 
saving the revolution; and it happens to be true. We have got to say 
that if the German militarist autocracy wins, the Russian revolution 
is doomed. We have got to picture it until the average soldier and 
peasant sees behind the German bayonets the barons and feudal land- 
lords coming to take back the land; behind the German bayonets the 
feudal masters of industry coming back to transmute the 8 hours 
and 15 rubles of the revolution back to the 2 rubles and 12 hours of 
the semislave days before the revolution in the factories, mills, and 
mines. We have got to have them see that behind the German 
bayonets are the grand dukes coming to destroy their local self- 
governing soviets and revolutionary councils. If we do that, we can 
save the situation.” 

In the second or third conference on this matter the question of 
money came up. It was a large enterprise. “ How are you going to 
do it?” Well, it was perfectly apparent that you could not do. it. 
There was no machinery to do it, no American or allied bureau to 
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do it. The allies shared in the common curse of the autocracy in 
the mind of peasant Russia. It had to be Russian, and it had to be 
revolutionary. 

There was in the Winter Palace at that time Madam Breshkovsky, 
that old and yet heroic figure, possibly the greatest revolutionary 
figure at that time. Madam Breshkovsky, after 40 years of service 
in Russia for the revolution, was now at the Winter Palace in Petro- 
grad, having come back from Siberia in a triumphal journey with 
great celebrations, having been received in Petrograd by one of the 
greatest gatherings in the history of that city—this old peasant 
woman and revolutionist received in the great railroad station in the 
chamber of the Czar, honored by the ministers of the government, 
and all that sort of thing. She was now in the Winter Palace, in the 
grand duke’s suite that Toked out over the Neva to Peter and Paul 
where she had been three years a prisoner. It was a dramatic, a tre- 
mendous, setting. I had known her, known her for 12 years, known 
her when she was in this country; had helped her in some of her work 
at that time, I knew Nicholas Tchaikovsky, a thoreaghy sincere and 
genuine revolutionist, and at that time the head of the peasants’ co- 
operatives in Russia. 

It was agreed by Col. Thompson that there should be organized a 
committee on civic education for free Russia. Madam Breshkovsky 
should be chairman of the committee; and as members there should 
be Nicholas Tchaikovsky; Lazaroff, the Russian revolutionist who 
had been head of the milk station or dairy in Switzerland, which was 
really an underground station for the Russian revolution, for many 
years, and well known with credit through service to his country; 
Gen. Neuslakovsky, the most trusted aieiber of Kerensky’s general 
staff, who was in active cooperation with this committee from the 
military angle; and David Soskice, Kerensky’s private secretary. 
They were to form the committee on “ Civic Education in Free Rus- 
sia.” The program was this: “We will begin by buying some news- 
papers, and with other publicity we will prepare simple statements in 
peasant patois and in the general terms of the Russian peasant’s and 
workingman’s mind, by Russian peasants and workmen, not by intel- 
ligentsia. We well send into the ranks and into the peasant villages 
this new gospel of fighting German militarist autocracy; not to serve 
the allies but to serve and to save the revolution.” 

In discussing it, the question of money was brought up, and 
it was suggested that it would be an expensive thing, and I sug- 
gested that we could not start with less than 6,000,000 rubles. 
There was no money in the embassies. There was no money in 
the missions. William B. Thompson, in the last end of it, ordered 
me to proceed; and when I suggested that it was a large amount 
of money, he said: “You will have a credit in the Petrograd 
branch of the National City Bank of 12.000,000 rubles.” We had 
the 12,000,000 rubles, and that 12,000,000 rubles came from the 
pocket of William B. Thompson, out of his private fortune, and 
is the money that has been heralded in America as having been spent 
for the Bolsheviki. May record be made at this time of this fact: 
William B. Thompson never spent a dollar for the Bolsheviki 
at any time or place, but he spent a million dollars of his own 
money trying to prevent the Bolsheviki from getting control of 
Russia. That happens to be true. 
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Mr. Humes. Colonel, may I interrupt you? You say “12,000,000 
rubles.” What was the exchange value of a ruble at that time? 

Mr. Rosins. It varied in a variety of ways—all kinds of ways. 
Ié ran up to one kind of exchange and another, but the actual, legal 
exchange fixed by the government, by Kerensky’s own request, was 
obviated in this case, and we got down to the actual value. In other 
words, the ruble was not worth as much in its transfer as it would 
have been in ordinary proceedings. 

Senator Overman. Something like a million dollars, I suppose? 

Mr. Rogrxs. Yes, sir. 

We at once went to work. It was known that a great deal of this 
work had to be done personally; that so much of Russia was illit- 
erate that you could not by the printed word or even by pictures carry 

our story, You had to carry it by word of mouth. Madar: Bresh- 
Lavaley’s connections and Nicholas Tchaikovsky’s connections and our 
relation to the general staff enabled us to release this man in this 
barracks, and that man in that regiment, and that man in that com- 
pany, and this peasant in this village—release them for propaganda 
purposes and turn them loose on the situation. We had better than 
800 persons, men and women, tried revolutionists, vouched for by 
Madam Breshkovsky and Nicholas Tchaikovsky, turned loose into 
the situation, The American Government was then cabled, through 
the Red Cross—probably gentlemen here will know the exact facts— 
asking for a million dollars in 10 days, and $3,000,000 a month for 
3 months, to carry forward this enterprise. 

Senator Srertine. Col. Robins, may I ask you a question there? 
Just what did this educational work include? 

Mr. Rozrxs. Simply the interpretation to the revolutionary group, 
to the army, and to the peasant villages of how absolutely indispens- 
able to the saving of the revolution it was to keep the front and defeat 
the German militarist autocracy. 

Senator Srerzine. I see. 

Mr. Rogers. That that was necessary for their purposes, not ours. 
He happened that it was helpful for ours, but for theirs it was perfectly 
clear. 

Senator Sreruinc. Exactly. 

Mr. Rozrns. We got a response to that cable some time three weeks 
after the cable was sent—an equivocal response, Senator—indicating 
that there was some question about such a program, and that a repre- 
sentative of the Committee on Public Information would be sent over 
there to inquire into whether or not it was a good thing to do. We 
sent urgent cables in relation to that situation. The fact is that after 
that response came we curtailed and withdrew our extension pro- 
gram, necessarily, waiting for the approval of our Government, we 
did not want to do anything that the Government did not want us 
to do, even though we felt it was tremendously urgent, and when the 
agent of the Government reached there the Bolsheviki had been in 
command of the works for better than two weeks. 

Ihave here a cable which I would like te submit to the committee 
at this point, which I think shows that we were not in doubt as to 
the situation. Here is the cable: 

Following message signed Thompson for Davis on National Red Cross Head- 
quarters October seventh only by desperate efforts present Government was all 
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Russian Democratic conference just adjourned prevented from being controlled 
by Maximalists whose Jeaders influenced by German propaganda are openly 
advocating immediate peace. ximalists now actively seeking to control ail 
Russian congress of workmen’s and soldiers’ deputies meeting here this month, 
If they succeed will form new government with disastrous results probably 
leading to separate peace. We are using every resource but must have imme- 
diate support or all efforts may be too late. We who are here can not conceive 
how the responsibility for failure to act in this situatlon can willingly be 
assumed by any American unless the United States contemplating negotiations 
for an early peace, 

Senator Overman. That is from Col. Thompson, the gentleman 
who preceded you? 

Mr. Rozrys. Yes, sir; the second commander of the Red Cross mis- 
sion in Russia. 

Senator Netson. To whom was that addressed ? 

Mr. Rozins. To the Government, through the Red Cross. 

In the development of the situation, the growth of the soviet power 
was so apparent, so manifest at all points, that some of us who wanted 
to hold that front at any hazard believed that the soviet, by reason 
of its culture and by reason of its revolutionary character, however 
alien it might be to the general allies’ cause, would be alien to the 
German militarist autocracy, and could be dealt with on that basis. 
We did not care what it might say, if what it did was useful to 
the situation. 

In talking the matter over it was suggested that Kerensky might 
aecept the soviet. which was the real outdoor power in Russia, and 
that in that acceptance the provisional government might be founded 
upon the real new social control, the revolutionary mass in Russia, 
and that we might tide over the situation. At this hour Tcheidze 
was the president of the Petrograd Soviet, the soviet of the imperial 
city, and the president of the executive committee of the all-Russian 
Soviet, and the warm supporter and friend of Kerensky. If Kerensky 
could say what Lenine and Trotzky had said, he could yet win. There 
were just five words that won the soviets of Russia for the Bolshevik 
policy. Those five words were. “AIl power to the soviet.” Let me 
illustrate. 

When I went into Russia the mensheviki, bitter opponents of the 
Bolsheviki. were in majority in every soviet in Russia. The Bolshe- 
viki being competently led by discerning politicians, whatever else 
they were. said, “All power to the soviet,” and on those five words 
they took possession of Russia. 

Well, that was perfectly apparent. The power was there. There 
were only two things in Russia—either the soviet or the old régime. 
Now, you might not like the soviet, but the old régime, always rest- 
ing back on some force, if their own rifles were taken away from them 
would have to rest on foreign rifles, and the nearest foreign rifles were 
German rifles, and they were nsed for German commercial, financial, 
industrial penetration, and they would cooperate with the Germans 
if it came to a test between the peasants and the workingmen and 
themselves, as was evidenced when Miliukoff and the cadets—sincere 
and patriotic men in the first instance—finally went down to Kiev 
and cooperated with the Germans rather than stand with the revolu- 
tionary workmen and peasant soldiers of Russia. 

That is what we saw there. We saw a situation in which the front 
would be opened, by men who did not intend it at the start, by the 
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mere drift of affairs. To maintain themselves against the revolu- 
tionary workers and peasants they would have to side with the Ger- 
man power; and so we said, “ Our interest here is with the soviet for 
the time being, inevitably if it comes to a showdown between the 
reaction and the soviet.” 

Kerensky at this point in one of the conferences said something 
like this, “ Why won't the allies really understand Russia? They 
force me to talk western European liberalism two-thirds of the 
time for their benefit, while I have to talk Russian Slavic socialism 
one-third of the time for the sake of living 24 hours”; and the 
crucifixion between this indoor, formal mind on the one hand and the 
extraordinary outdoor Russian situation on the other was what 
crucified Kerensky and his provisional government; and Kerensky 
was a sincere friend of the allies, a sincere friend of revolutionary 
Russia, and a man who would have worked out a moderate socialistic 
program. 

May I get before the committee—because what people say is not 
nearly so important as what actually occurs, if we can get to the 
facts—may I state this, as revealing just how that indoor mind 
worked in Russia and how it was moved into conflict with the actual 
situation again and again. A conference took place on the 3d of No- 
vember, 1917, in the office of the American Red Cross, in the special 
private office of Col. William B. Thompson, commander on that 
date. That conference was called because the spreading power of 
the Sovict and its contest against the provisional government for 
position after position, in which it won every contest, practically, 
showed us what the situation was. I at this time had secret agents 
scattered about in the different regiments and barracks. There was 
one particular unit that was of master importance in the situation. 
It was the armored-tank corps. I need not say in this presence that 
where armored machine-gun tanks and armored tanks carrying 
3-inch cannon go, whichever side they go with, where there is not 
big artillery to meet them, is the way the power runs. TI had kept 
a Window in that corps for some time. A man who was in my 
employ and drove one of those cars came to me one morning and 
said, “We had a meeting last night. The corps is almost evenly 
divided between support of the Bolsheviki and support of the pro- 
visional government, but it is a hundred per cent for support of 
the soviet’; and that was practically the situation. Well, we knew 
that the Bolsheviki were going to maneuver the play until they would 
have the soviet future in front of them; and so, in defencing the 
soviet, they would take the rifles, and if that hour ever came it was 
apparent what would happen. 

Mr. Humes. May I interrupt you, Colonel? You said that con- 
ference was February 3, 1917. You meant 1918, did you not? 

Mr. Rosrns. No, sir; I meant 1917. Did I say February? I 
meant November. Thank you for correcting me. May I be corrected 
at that point—November 3, 1917? 

Senator Nerson. It could not be February, because that was 
before the Kerensky revolution. 

Mr. Rorins. Quite right, sir. none 

In this meeting, called for the purpose of stabilizing the Kerensky 
government and of getting the allied group, if possible, to cooperate 
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in a possible bridge between Kerensky and the soviet power in 
Russia—the provisional government and the soviet power—there 
met in that conference Gen. Knox, chief of the British military mis. 
sion in Russia and military attaché of the British Embassy at Petro- 
grad, an able, patriotic, sincere general, used to “those people that 
know not the law,” used to India and to Egypt, a fine expression of 
the mailed-fist end of the situation, thoroughly sincere and thor- 
oughly patriotic, in my judgment; Gen. Neiszelle, in the same posi- 
tion for the French Government in Russia, head of its military 
mission, military attaché of its embassy; Gen. William V. Judson, 
in the same position for the American Government in Russia; Gen. 
Neuslakoysky; David Soskice; Col. William B. Thompson, and my- 
self. I was there simply as a sort of orderly for Col. Thompson. 

Senator Netson. Was Trotzky one of them? 

Mr. Roegrns. No, sir. 

Senator Nexson. I thought you mentioned Trotzky’s name just 
now. 

Mr. Rowrns. No; Gen. Neuslakovsky. You misunderstood me, 
Senator. Trotsky was outside the breastworks in those days. 

Col. Thompson is a man of very few words. He is a person who 
does things rather than talks about them. He said, in a very brief 
statement, what we were there for. Gen. Knox then took the floor 
and he began to denounce the feebleness of the provisional govern- 
ment, the failures of Kerensky, his incompetence; he should have 
killed Lenine and Trotzky; he should have shot the Bolshevists. 
Well, as there were probably several million of them, that was quite a 
little job. He went on to speak of the things that we all knew and 
deplored just as much as he did, but it was all downstream. 

e sat down and Gen. Neiszelle took the floor, and anything that 
had been left out of Gen. Knox’s statement was not left out of Gen. 
Neiszelle’s. He just ripped the Russian situation, Kerensky and 
the army, up and down—and they deserved a certain amount of rip- 
ping, Senator. He talked about the Tarnapol disaster; he talked 
about that miserable situation, and finally wound up with something 
about Russian soldiers being cowardly yellow dogs. Well, you can 
imagine what that did to a Russian general. Flushed and humili- 
ated, he leaves. Mr. Soskice, just recovering from pneumonia, is 
almost helpless. And then we are just this group together of allies, 
nothing done, two hours and a half spent in perfectly good down- 
stream talk. Gen. Knox turns to me and says: “I am not interested 
in stabilizing Kerensky. I do not believe in Kerensky and his gov- 
ernment. It is incompetent and inefficient and worthless. You are 
wasting Thompson’s money.” I said, “ Well, if I am, the colonel knows 
all about it.” He continned: “ You ought to have been with Korni- 
lof.” I said, “ Well, General, you were with Korniloff”; and he 
flushed, because he knew that I knew that English officers had been 
put in Russian uniforms in some of the English tanks to follow up 
the Korniloff advance, and very nearly opened fire on the Kor- 
niloff forces when they refused to advance from Pskov, and a’ 
good twist had come into the allied situation in consequence. 
I said, “ We could not have added a whole lot to the Korniloff ad- 
venture, could we?” He said, ‘‘ Well, that may have been prema- 
ture, but the only thing in Russia to-day is Soninkov Kaledines”— 
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Kaledines, a Cossack general—“ and a military dictatorship. These 
people have got to have a whip over them.” TI said, “General, you 
may get a dictatorship of a very different character.” Te said, “ You 
mean this Trotzky-Lenine-Bolshevik stuff—this soap-box stuff?” I 
said, “ Yes; that is what I mean.” He said, “Col. Robins, yon are 
not a military many you do not know anything about military af- 
fairs. Military men know what to do with that kind of stuff. We 
stand them up and shoot them.” I said, “Yes; if you catch them 
‘ou do.” 

: Senator Srerzine. Let me ask you right there, what were the 
activities of Lenine and Trotsky at the time yon were holding this 
conference ¢ 

Mr. Roprns. Spreading the formula of the powers of the all- 
Russian soviet; that the next meeting of the all-Russian soviet 
would take over the government; that we must relieve the situation; 
that we must distribute the lands to the peasants and stop the sol- 
diets and workmen of the world from fighting in the imperialistic 
wars, and stuff of that sort. I said to him, “I think you are facing 
another sort of dictatorship. I admit, general, I do not know any- 
thing about military affairs, but I know something about folk; I 
have been working among them all my life. I have been out in Rus- 
sia, and T think that you are facing a folk situation.” That confer- 
ence closed, and nothing was done, and these gentlemen went out 
of it much in the frame of mind of “ What was yesterday will be 
to-morrow.” 

The following Monday—not a week later, but the following Mon- 
day—the Bolsheviki took the arsenal and the fortress of Peter and 
Paul at the point of the bayonet, and on Tuesday they took over the 
telephone and telegraph stations, and on Wednesday they took the 
Nikolaiev railroad station, and on Wednesday, night they stormed 
and carried the Winter Palace and made prisoners of those mem- 
bers of the government who had not escaped. 

On the morning of the 7th at 2 a.m. they convened the second all- 
Russian soviet and passed the decree making distribution of all the 
land to the peasants, the most definite and necessary demand in the 
mind of revolutionary Russia, the decree giving control of the fac- 
tories and industries to the workmen, the decree placing all the 
powers of government in the soviet, this revolutionary body to be 
recognized as the supreme governmental power, and fourth, a de- 
cree offering general democratic peace to the world. Lenine and 
Trotzky were elected to their positions of influence and power in the 
government. Other agents of the people were elected as com- 
missars, the actual gronp, Senator, that has had power in domestic 
European Russia from that hour to this. This complete change of 
the center of public power in Russia took place absolutely without. 
any more real sense of what was behind it than is revealed by the 
situation and facts of the conference that I have just related. 

Now, Senators, we were faced with a very difficult situation. At 
one hour when Wwe were beginning this propaganda to stabilize 
Kerensky and oppose the Bolsheviki, Col. Thompson called me in. 
and it being a military organization I was standing at attention, and 
he said, “Maj. Robins, do you know what this means?” TI said, “I 
think it means the only real chance to save this situation, Colonel.” 
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He said, * No; I mean, do you know what it means to you!” I said, 
~ What does it mean?” He said, “It means that if we fail you get 
shot.” I said, “That is all right. Better men, younger men, and 
therefore men with more to lose than I have got to lose, are getting 
shot every day on the western front”; and T said, “ Colonel, if I get 
shot, you will get hung.” He was smoking all the time. and he said, 
“T wouldn't be surprised if you are damn right.” 

That was the situation we were in. We had made a definite attempt 
to support Kerensky, who was now overthrown. I had men out on 
the western front looking after certain parts of that situation, sur- 
reptitiously, disguised. I saw Kerensky in the field, and I saw his 
troops abandon him in the field at Tatchina. I heard the appeal that 
was made to his men asking them if they would fight against their 
brothers in arms, their Russian comrades; asking them if they would 
support Kerensky, the servant of the imperialistic allies, as they 
ealled him; if they would continue their fight against the working 
men of other nations. I saw company after company crumble. I 
went back to my chief and I said, “ Chief, we have got to move pretty 
fast.” I told him, “Several things are clear in this complex situa- 
tion. ‘The first is that Kerensky is as dead as yesterday’s 7,000 years.” 
No one had been more Joyal toward him, no one had spent so much 
of his private personal money for Kerensky’s government, as Col. 
William B. Thompson. We all in the Red Cross had done our best 
for the provisional government. We refused now to blind ourselves. 
We agreed and said, “All that is over. This idea that Kerensky is 
going to build up an army somewhere and come back against soviet 
Russia is all bunk, The idea that Moscow is going to rise up and 
come against the all-Russian soviet—the Holy City and the bour- 
geois—that is all bunk. There is not anything in that. The idea that 
the Cossacks are coming up from the Don is all bunk. ‘They will 
never get here from the Don. There are too many peasants with 
rifles in between. The idea that the White Guard is coming down 
from Finland to save us, that stuff is bunk. This group that are run- 
ning this show at Smolny are going to run the show for quite a while 
longer.” We did not know how long, but long enough to determine 
and condition Russia in the world war. Now, we were up to the 
point as to whether there was anything useful to Russia and helpful 
to the allied cause that could be done with the Russian soviet. “That 
is our situation, and we have got to elect very quickly. We have got 
supplies bere. We have got to have guards and protection over those 
supplies. The Kerensky credentials and the Kerensky authority are 
gone. Those supplies may be looted to-morrow as counter-revolu- 
tionary supplies, because of our support of Kerensky. We have to 
move quickly.” 

At that hour, again, the 7 per cent mind was apparent in the whole 
city. Senators and gentlemen, you know what he 7 per cent mind 
said. You have had it bere in America. They said: “These are 
thieves and murderers and German agents, and they will only last 
three weeks or six weeks at most. They will be swept aside, and we 
will have Milinkoy and Gutchkoy and Rodzianko and Shidlovsky, 
and the nice respectable cadets whom we can do business with. There 
never was any foundation in outside Russian facts for this opinion, 
but it was honestly believed in certain quarters. around the tea tables 
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in the palaces, and ow: people and most of the allies believed it, and 
their position was, as it were, to draw their skirts about them and 
stand off on one side and say, “ We will have nothing to do with this 
wicked government. They will only last a little while.” 

We saw the situation differently. We saw them as the actual 
power in Russia. At the conference we had J made a statement that 
was reduced to writing: “Here are 180,000,000 folks; they inhabit 
one-sixth of the earth’s surface, with vast natural resources, with a 
great deal of available raw material, right here. Admit that the 
Kaiser has got the jump on us at this point in the game. We mean 
right by Russia; we mean freedom and cooperation and fair play. 
Germany means wrong by Russia; she means domination, the re- 
establishment of the old order, militarism, autocratic domination. 
Suppose they are German crooks and thieves in the government at 
Smolny. For the moment they have the power. Can we not work 
with this thing, and finally bring out the better purposes of these 
folks, who are kindly, worthy people in the main? Can we not deal 
with these men? Are there not as good brains under American hats 
as under German helmets? Let us not abandon this land, but let us 
work through those that are in power and have got the rifles behind 
them. Whatever is done in Russia for quite awhile has got to be 
done with these people.” 

Senator Nerson. What did you hope to accomplish by going in 
with this gang? 

Mr, Rosrs. I will tell you, Senator. It was said at that time 
that they were criminals, and this, that, and the other charge was 
made. I said, “Suppose they are; some of us have been in politics 
and dealt with American political bosses, and if there is anyone more 
corrupt or worse in Smolny than some of our crooks, then they are 
some crooked, that’s all! We will take our chances, and see what can 
be done.” 

I went to Smolny and into Trotzky’s office. We had certain sup- 
plies in Petrograd. We had guards around’ those supplies. We had 
to protect them at once. I wanted to find out what we could do—at 
least what he said we could do—and then I would test what he said 
by what he did, and then I would have a judgment on Trotzky. I 
went into his office. There was a captain standing at his desk 
who had heard me speak in one of the barracks when I was denounc- 
ing the Bolsheviki and was supporving Kerensky. When I went in 
he started and looked al me, and then began denouncing me, talking 
and gesticulating to Trotzky, saying I was a counter-revolutionist 
and Kerenskyite. Every other word was “ counter-revolution, Keren- 
skyite.” I put wp my hand and said to my interpreter: “ You tell the 
commissioner not to be under any delusions in regard to me. I was 
for Kerensky. I came to Russia to help the Russian people, and I 
found Kerensky as president of the revolutionary government otf 
Russia. I began working with Kerensky and worked with him for 
three months, so far as I had any power. I did my best to keep the 
commissioner from having power.” At this Trotzky bristled, but 
before he could answer I said: “ Will you say to the commissioner 
that I differ from some men I know, in that I know a corpse when I 
see one, and I regard the provisional government as dead, and I 
regard the commissioner as having all the power that is immediately 
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effective now in Russia.” That rather smoothed Trotzky down, I 
said, “ You will say to the commissioner that I want to know whether 
he wants the American Red Cross to remain in Russia; whether we 
can serve the Russian people without injury to our national interests, 
and if we can not, if we have got to get out.” And I said, “ That is 
what I have come for, to get a clear understanding with the commis- 
sioner. So far as T know the commissioner’s domestic program I 
am against it, but it is none of my business what happens in domestic 
Russia, and I do not intend to interfere with it. And if Kaladines, 
or Korniloff, or the Czar, or anyone else, had the power that the com- 
missioner has in Russia to-day, I would be talking to them.” 

From the hour that I made this statement I never had any mis- 
understanding with Leon Trotzky. He said he wanted us to stay. 
“Well, all right. Now, what we want to do is to send a train of 32 
cars of supplies to the American Red Cross mission in Jassy, in 
Roumania. Will you give us cars, franks, Bolshevik credentials, to 
send that train decust ” We could not, in sending this train of 
supplies to Roumania, by any interpretation, aid the Germans. If it 
went through, it showed they were willing to let something go 
through that helped a group honestly fighting the Germans. It 
showed that they had control through Bolshevik Russia to get the 
train across. It showed that they had sufficient power of protection 
to save that train from being looted when it went through famine 
districts. If we sent our people there with this train and they lost 
their lives and we lost the supplies, it was war work. 

They gave us what we asked and we sent the train. It reached Jassy 
in record time, without a pound of material taken, without a dollar of 
graft, under the guard of Bolshevik rifles and under a Bolshevik 
frank. That, at least, was a good thing. 

Now, the next step—raw materials in Russia. There were lead. 
copper, nickel, platinum, oils, fats, hides, cotton, and wool, all of 
great moment as munition materials for the central powers. Imme- 
diately, here is Count von Mirbach with his commission. When we 
faced agents of the German foreign office, the most skillful among 
the secret agents of the central Empires, working away on the raw- 
material situation, I said, “We must make a move there.” We 
stopped 50 cars of supplies at Viborg and held them there until they 
were confiscated under the Bolshevik government, because the rule of 
embargo against supplies going into the central powers was stil] not 
repealed, nor was it repealed until after March 16, 1918. We stopped 
those cars and got that stuff confiscated. “ Now,” I said to myself, 
“that is the real thing. How much further can we go?” 

At this point may 1 say to you, gentlemen, that I dealt with those 
men on the theory that they might be German agents, for two or 
three months. I would have dealt with the devil in an hour like that 
if we could save the situation for the allied cause and keep raw mate- 
rials out of Germany. ; 

Trotzky and Lenine discovered in the first conference we had with 
them that they sensed the primary situation in Russia, which was 
the economic paralysis at the top of the Russian economic and indus- 
trial life; that no government could stay in office long that could not 
feed its people; and at once they began talking with me about eco- 
nomic cooperation with America, never for one moment pretending 
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friendship for America, never for a moment pretending that they 
were not engaged in a revolutionary enterprise and that they hoped 
to reach America before they got done; but in the meantime we 
understood that we were better enemies of our enemies than anybody 
else in Russia. Think of it, gentlemen—of popularizing the idea of 
iving the land to the working Russian and German peasants! 
t does that do to the German junker? Think of popularizing the 
idea of all industrial control in workingmen in Russia and Germany! 
What does that mean to Herr Ballin, Herr Lohman, and Herr Krupp, 
and the other industrial magnates in Germany? Think of populariz- 
ing the putting of all political power into the hands of the soviet 
locals! What does that mean to the highly centralized power of the 
German general staff? They thought we would know and understand 
that their culture helped us against the German military autocracy. 
As Trotzky and Lenine said to me, “ If you will send over men to take 
the economic leadership in this country, you will have a tremendous 
advantage as against Germany. Germany has not been running this 
show for a number of years. The Germans are out of it. In the 
meantime you will get this economic advantage, and in the meantime 
we will feed our folks”; and I got the idea that they were fearful 
of the failure of bread. That was all they were afraid of. I said, 
“T am glad that we can work with this thing and check this raw 
material going into the central powers. If we can get control of the 
economic resources of Russia, we will be having a really merry time, 
and we are in the position, if it comes to a show-down, of at least pre- 
venting anybody else from coming in here.” 

Here was Mirbach with his commission, eager to get command of 
the eeenomic situation in Russia. Here was America, the only other 
source of supply for leadership of the economic situation. There 
had been prepared a Red Cross map, carefully marking out, in rela- 
tion to the actual facts, the centers of surplus and centers of deficit in 
primary food supply—bread and meat—throughout European Rus- 
sia, showing that with 30 days of work under a directing mind that 
knew how to get oil out of the ground with no more machinery—with 
nothing more than was lying outdoors in Russia, 30 days simultane- 
ously in the Baku oil region, and the same number of days of action 
under the mind that knew how to get the coal out of the ground in 
the Donetz and other coal fields, directing work, and then 60 days of 
transportation with the use of the cars and locomotives there in Rus- 
sia, we had solved the problem of primary food supply and could 
have fed all Russia. ‘This had been partly prepared for the Kerensky 
situation. One day in a conference—I am talking to Trotzky, now— 
He said, “ You are interested in stopping raw materials from going 
into the central empires.” They knew that we knew what condition 
the army wasin. He said, “ You can put your officers on the frontier 
to enforce the embargo.” I said, “All the American officers?” He 
said, “All the allied officers.” 

Senator Srerurne. All the allied officers? 

Mr. Rostns. All the allied officers. I stopped, and I said, “You 
know I am in great comfort here, and J am not a diplomat and not a 
general, and I have no past and no future, and I can afford to be as 
ignorant as I please—as I really am. Frankly, I do not understand 
your proposition. In our American language, it looks to me as if this 
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has ‘ got something on it.’. What do you mean by saying you will let 
us put our officers on the frontier and enforce the embargo? Germany 
needs raw materials and you need manufactured products. You do 
not care anything about America. You are against the German 
autocracy, but you care about supporting your revolution here, and 
you need these manufactured products.” He said, “ Col. Robins, it is 
quite simple. This is the sitwation: We have offered general demo- 
cratic peace to the world—no annexations, no contributions, self-de- 
termination of nationalities. Germany has recognized this govern- 
ment in the conference we are going to have at Brest. We are go- 
ing to stir up the comrades in Berlin and Vienna to force their mili- 
taristic Government to give us democratic peace. We are going tostir 
up the comrades in America and in France to force your imperial- 
istic and capitalistic Governments to come into the conference.” J 
smiled. He said, “ We will continue this conference as long as pos- 
sible, but some time we will have to make peace with the central 
powers because of the economic condition of Russia as well as the 
military condition in Russia, to give us a breathing space; but I will 
never sign any peace but a democratic peace. It will have to be ne 
annexations, no contributions, and self-determination of nationali- 
ties.” And it is of record in the peace conference at Brest ihat he 
kept his agreement. I was satisfied that he would prolong the Brest 
conference as long as possible for another reason, of which he did not 
speak. I was satisfied of this because of what I knew of him. I 
thought by this time that I knew some characteristics of this extraor- 
dinary Jew. Let us look at him a moment; 38 years old; a Russian 
Hebrew, revolutionist exile; orator, gifted above any man I have 
ever known as a platform speaker ; can do more with a mass of people 
than any speaker I have ever heard, and I have known most of the 
speakers of my time. 

Senator Overman. Is he an educated man? 

Mr. Rosrns. Yes; a thoroughly educated man. He has, though, the 
weaknesses of his gifts. He is a sort of prima donna. In hours of suc- 
cess he is unreasonable, heady, high-handed ; and in moment of failure 
he is moody, gloomy, irascible, and lacking in steadfast patience and 
steady nerve. I personally have always had a question mark over 
Trotzky ; a question as to what he will do; a question as to where he 
will be found at certain times and places, because of his extreme ego, 
and the arrogance, if you please, of the ego. I knew Trotzky would 
prolong the conference and continue it as long as possible, because it 
was the fullest expression of his ego that he had ever had. He was 
the center of the world, he thought, while that went on. He spoke 
to a larger audience than he had ever spoken to before or could hope 
to speak to again; so that I said that that conference would be pro- 
longed, resting it on the personality of the man who had the greatest 
footlight opportunity of his time. Trotzky went on to say, “ When 
we get to the place where we have to make terms with the central 
powers they can not afford to make a democratic peace with revolu- 
tionary Russia, burdened as we are by our economic and military 
situation. The Germans can not make a democratic peace with us, 
Col. Robins, no annexations, no indemnities, self-determination of 
nationalities. Forty years of culture, 40 years of Treitschke, 40 
years of might makes right. are entirely against it. The whole junker 
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and militaristic class are involved against it. If they take peace 
with their weakest enemy, after three years of blood and slaughter 
and wasted treasure, the militaristic domination is over.” 

Senator Srertine. This is the language of Trotsky ? 

Mr. Rostns. Yes, sir. “ Nevertheless, people do what they can not 
do, if they have to. If, by the time we reach peace negotiations with 
the central powers for separate peace, we have stirred a sufficient numn- 
ber of comrades in Berlin and Vienna to make the German Govern- 
ment afraid to go back on its pronunciamento of the 9th of July, 
1917, when the German Government offered democratic peace—a 
camouflage—and if we can add to that the great need for raw materials, 
then the German General Staff may give Russia a fair peace. They 
will never do it if they can get the raw materials without the peace. 
Now do you see why I am willing to put your officers of the allied 
force out on the frontier to enforce the embargo?” I thonght I 
saw then, and I think I see now, that it was a perfectly selfish and 
understandable situation, which had nothing to do with friendship 
for America or for the allies. It was carrying forward his policy to 
an understandable end. We went to the representatives of the allied 
military missions and urged that we enter into negotiations at that 
time with Tretzky to that end. It seemed to me, inasmuch as the 
army was rotten, inasmuch as the raw materials of Russia were the 
great need of the central powers, that it was the wise move. If we 
put our men on the frontier and our men were killed, then we knew 
where we were; we had an acknowledged situation. If they were not 
killed, we stopped raw materials from going into the central empires. 
Gentlemen of the allied missions threw up their hands and said: 
“What! Work with this German agent, thief and murderer govern: 
ment? Nothing doing! And, anyhow, Robins, we might think of it 
if they had any real power, but they have not. They will not last but 
three months longer. We understand so-and-so ”; and then they went 
on with some stupid talk—some of this 7 per cent chat—and they 
stood off on the side; and it is a matter of history—will be when it is 
written—that the American general who was in favor of our position 
in the conference of Friday, the 3d of November, because he had been 
in Russia long enough. first as observer for America and the American 
Army in the Russo-Japanese War, then sent over to Russia by thé 
President as a member of the Root mission, sent over there because of 
his military knowledge, the chief of the American military mission— 
Gen. William B. Judson—— ’ 4 

Senator Stertine. Would his view be in accordance with the facts _ 3 
you have just expressed here? a ; 

Mr. Rogrys. I do not want to say that he would be in accord ‘with 
my whole view. The general can speak for himself. But-he was in 
favor of dealing with Trotsky as the vital power, as a matter of fact, 
in Russia at that time. He went to see him, and because he went to 
see Trotzky in order to arrange to prevent raw materials from going 
into the Central Empirés, he Was summarily recalled to this country. 

T was handling supplies and getting trains and doing other’ useful 
things. There was no debate about the things that I was doing being - 
actually useful; it was only that they would not be uséful if that 
government was only there for a short while. I was: guessing that 
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they would be there for quite a long while. They were guessing that 
it would be overthrown day after to-morrow. 

The next day I went back to have a discussion with Tes and 
he said, “ Have you not got a railroad mission somewhere?” I said, 
“Yes.” “Where?” “Nagasaki.” “What is it doing there?” 
“Eating its head off.” “Why does it not come on here?” “You 
know, commissioner, we are not sure about this situation here. You 
know there are a good many sincere men who think this thing is all 
rotten, and is being directed from Berlin.” He said, “ Do they think 
that still?” I said, “Yes; many of them do.” He said, “ You send 
in your mission. We will give you control of the Trans-Siberian at 
all points. We will make any man you designate assistant commis- 
sioner of ways and communication, and let him have an office right 
in with our minister of ways and communication of the Soviet gov- 
ernment here in Moscow; and then we will divide the resources in 
transportation in Russia, 50 per cent to be used for solving the food 
question, 50 per cent to be used for evacuating the war supplies from 
the front and from the important cities on the western front where, 
if the conference fails in Brest and the Germans advance, they will 
get those supplies first.” It was sioreaeek selfish proposition. They 

reatly needed the organization of the transportation, and he did not 
fave the people in the soviet government that could deliver the goods. 

We wanted those munitions and war materials evacuated from the 
cities on the western front and kept out of Germany. 

Senator Netson. But at that time they did not have the control 
of the railroad in Siberia. 

Mr. Rosrns. They had it from Vladivostok to Petrograd, They 
had free control of the railroad in there at that time. 

Senator Nexson. I think you are wrong there. 

Mr. Rosztns. No. I think, Senator, you will find that the error is 
that you are thinking of a later date, that it is further along i 
the story than I am speaking. The soviet took full command of tho 
railroads—— 

Senator Nexson. Where were you at that time? 

Mr. Rosrns. IT was in Petrograd. 

Senator Netson. How do you know the condition of the Siberian 
Railroad? 

Mr. Rozins, There is no doubt about it. There is no doubt about 
this particular period of time that I am talking about. The soviet 
was in command at all points. 

Senator Srerttnc. When, do you say? 

Mr. Rosrns. In January, or in December, 1918. There had been 
no Czecho-Slavok move. 

Senator Nerson. The Czecho-Slavoks were there? 

Mr. Rosiys. Not then. 

Senator Nerson. And we had forces at Vladivostock? 

Mr. Rozrys. Not then. 

Senator Nexson. There were English and French and Japanese 
forces there. 

Mr. Rosrns. No! T am sure you are thinking of a later period. 

Senator Nerson. No; I am speaking of the fall and winter of the 
Bolshevik revolution. 
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Mr. Roprs. Oh, the Czecho-Slovaks at that time were in the 
Ukraine, Senator. 

‘Senator Nexson. Oh, no; oh, no. 

Mr. Rozrns. Pardon me. Now, he said to me, “This is what you 
can do.” I went back with this proposition. The American Am- 
bassador thought well of it. Not at first, but later, others opposed it 
vigorously; said that any cooperation was wrong; that any sort of 
relationship was wrong; that it would not be effective; that the gov- 
ernment was soon to be overthrown. 

What I felt, Senators, was this, that if we got a demonstration, at 
any time or anywhere, of facts, we would get out of the realm of 
conjecture. Suppose we put in our men there and they took command 
and they were killed; suppose the thing was at once delivered and 
turned over to the Germans; then we had the fact of this delivery. 
That was of great consequence. We would know, then, where we 
were. 

Senator Netson. Now, without quite so much circumlocution, the 
effect of this was that you wanted to form an alliance between our 
Government and the Trotsky government at that time for a certain 
purpose? 

Mr. Rozrns. An economic cooperation. 

Senator Nerson. Yes. 

Mr. Rogins. That is it; no question about it. 

Senator Nerson. Yes. 

Mr. Rogrns. This plan was refused. Subsequently, in a confer- 
ence, there was laid down on the table a map showing the armaments 
on the Russian front—showing the big gun situation on the western 

ront. 

Senator Srertinc. Just one word, that I may have the connection. 
You, say this plan was refused. Was that the plan in reference to 
the railroad? 

Mr. Rosins. Yes. 

Senator Srzrtine. Taking control of the Trans-Siberian Railroad? 

Mr. Rosrys. Yes. Trotzky showed us, “ Here is a gun, a 12-inch 
gun, shoots 12 miles—8 miles back from the front. Here is one here, 
and the next one here, and the next one here, and so on all along 
this front.” He said, “ You know that the army will never do any 
advancing. The most that it can hope to do is to hold that front.” I 
thonght I did know it. He said, “ We will never use these guns any 
more. There are tons and tons of ammunition there. Those guns 
came from England, and that ammunition came from England. If 
we fail at Brest the Germans will take those guns, If vou come in 
and help us in transportation, you can begin to evacuate those guns at 
once. If you evacante those guns, you can take them immediately 
to Archangel and the Murman coast, or anywhere you please.” 

It seemed to me that much was worth while doing. The facts are 
that a number of weeks passed during which evacuation operations. 
could have taken place, and that, when the Germans advanced after 
the failure of the Brest negotiations, they did take those munitions. 
and those guns and took them over to the western front, where they 
killed our boys in the March drive with them, and in the June drive— 
with the big guns and ammunition sent by England to Russia. They 
were used by the Germans to destroy the lives of allied soldiers. 
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During this time I had been for some period the unofficial repre- 
sentative of the American Government, at the request of the ambas- 
sador of the United States. There came a time, in December, when it 
was believed in certain quarters—vigorously believed—that any as- 
sociation with the soviet was utterly wrong, and because I was in 
association—having responsible tasks to deliver that could not be de- 
livered except by dealing with the actual power that was there—that 
¥ should be stopped. An order came from the Government that I 
should not continue relationship with the soviet. The ambassador 
of the United States, because of the conditions then in Russia and 
because T was the only allied officer that had a contact, and I suppose 
because he trusted me—I hepe so—requested that the American Goy- 
ernment withdraw that prohibition, and instructed me to continue 
my association, which I did; and I was, from that time until the time 
I left Russia, in constant cooperation with the ambassador of the 
United States, reporting to him on every situation that F could find, 
and being the unofficial medium by which he carried his purposes and 
his instructions to the soviet powers. 

In the course of this situation there developed certain hours in the 
Brest conference when it was believed that we might have a new 
fighting situation develop, that might start war against Germany. 
I was instructed by the Ambassador of the United States to make cer- 
tain representations to the soviet powers, specific and written, as to 
what America would do—not that, but as to what he would recom- 
mend that America should do—in the event of hostilities, and to tell, 
to communicate, that to Trotzky, Lenine, and the soviet powers. 

Then the Brest conference failed; and now I shall ask the in- 
dulgence of the committee for a divergence upon the actual situation 
at Brest. 

Senator Nexsox. That was the first Brest conference that failed; 
but the one that succeeded the advance of the German Army up to 
within 50 miles of Petrograd did not fail. That continued. 

Mr. Rosrxs. Let us see just what ; 

Senator Netson. What was the gap between the two, when the first 
negotiation took place and the final treaty? 

Mr. Rostws. There was no gap, Senator. 

Senator Nerson. What was the period of time between the two? 

Mr. Rosrxs. It must have been something like seven days after- 
wards—when Trotzky had come back and the next mission was sent 
forward 

Senator Nensox. No; I mean when they first opened the negotia- 
tion with the Germans at Brest, and then it was postponed, and in 
the meantime the Germans advanced to within 50 miles of Petrograd, 
and then they made a treaty. / 

Mr. Roerxs. You will find on investigation, Senator, that that is 
not a correct statement of the facts. 

Senator Overman. Ga ahead and state the facts. 

Senator Netsox. What are the facts? 

Mr. Rosrss. I will try to. 

Senator Nezson. When did the negotiations open at Brest- 
Litovsk? 

Mr. Rogrxs. Some time in December. I have not the exact date, 
but it can be determined. : 
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Senator Nezson. Yes. 

Mr, Rosrns. It was some time in December. Then they opened the 
negotiation and there was no advance of German armies after that 
time during the conference, and there was no advance of the German 
armies until after the 11th of February, when negotiations had defi- 
nitely failed. 

Senator Netson. Yes. 

Mr. Rosrns. Then the advance of the German armies began and 
the soviet sent another mission to Brest to sign the treaty, the final 
terms. 

Senator Nerson. That is what I had reference to. Between the 
prior negotiations and the final treaty to which you refer occurred 
the German advance to within 50 miles of Petrograd. 

Mr. Rosrys. That is not the fact. 

Senator Nrrson. I mean from the time the first negotiation began 
until the final treaty was made, of Brest-Litovsk; between those two 

eriods ? 

Mr. Rosins. Well, Senator, we may be meaning exactly the same 
thing. Let us see if we are. When negotiations at Brest began there 
was perfect agreement between Lenine and Trotzky, if I know the 
facts in relation to the situation. That was to be a negotiation for a 
democratic peace, a general peace. 

Later, when the allies had refused to have anything to do with 
that conference, then an effort was made for a democratic peace with 
Germany only—that is, the central powers and Turkey—and Germany 
comes out along in the last of December—the 26th of December, 1918, 
Ibelieve—with a statemont from the conferees of the central powers 
at Brest, accepting in general terms democratic peace; no annexa- 
tions, no indemnities, self-determination of nationalities—a pure 
camouflage. As soon as the soviet commission goes back to Brest 
after a recess, expecting to sign that kind of terms, the Germans 
come out with specific terms. 

Senator Srerrinc. That was after the seven-day recess of which 
you speak ? 

Mr. Rosrns. Yes, Senator. And then these German terms are now 
perfectly clear; annexation perfectly clear, indemnities, and no per- 
mission at all of self-determination, except in that camouflage of 
words. What the German powers expected was that the condition 
of the economic life of Russia and the necessities for peace upon this 
so-called soviet government would force them to accept the general 
words of the first statement as an agreement for democratic peace, 
and then for the specific terms accept a specific treaty which was a 
betrayal of everything that had been stated in the peace proclama- 
tion of the soviet. Instead of that, Lenine and Trotzky both spoke 
words of the first statement as an agreement for democratic peace, 
and the purposes of the iraperialistic German robbers, and every 
soviet paper in Russia published editorials containing bitter denunci- 
ations of the central powers, and called on the comrades in Vienna 
and Berlin not to allow the German military masters to take advan- 
tage of Russia’s condition and force an imperialistic peace, and so on. 
Trotzky and Lenine at this point divided, and the first division that 
had occurred in their leadership since the new revolution occurred 
at that time. Trotzky believed that he could beat the German mili- 
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tarists at Brest by an appeal to German workingmen at Berlin 
and Vienna, or at least acted as if he did. I think he believed 
that he could beat the Germans on this sort of a proposition: “J 
will go there and I will make a statement and say that we came for 
honest democratic peace. Now, you German autocrats change from 
democratic peace to the world to an imperialistic robbers’ peace for 
Russia, and we will not agree to that, and now I refuse your imperial- 
istic peace treaty. The war is over, but we will make no treaty of 
peace with you.” And he said in that statement, “German im- 
perialism is trying to carve its will with the sword upon the bodies 
of living nations”; referring to Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland, etc. 

Lenine, who is an extraordinary realist at points of active policy, 
said, “ You are mistaken. You think that the German Army will re- 
fuse to march against nonresistant and revolutionary Russia. That 
ig all bunk. The German Army will march. 

“You think that the comrades in Berlin and Vienna will rebel 
against their masters. Nothing doing. The revolutionary spirit is 
not developed far enough. They will rebel, but it will be later. 

“The thing to do is to accept a separate peace at Brest.” 

Trotzky says “No.” Lenine said, “ If you do not, you will have to 
make a worse peace later on, because there will not be any power in 
soviet Russia that can resist the German military advance on Rus- 
sia. Our economic and military situation is such that we can not 
resist now.” 

May I diverge a moment here? The military situation in Russia, 
aside from the paralysis uf the economic arm, has another element 
worthy of consideration, fsenators. You have heard of the killing of 
officers by the soldiers and all that is said to have been done in the 
terrible break up of the morale, and the other practices, almost with- 
out a parallel, except that the same story was written in the French 
revolution. There was a reason for this terrible condition in the 
army. When the revolution came over there opened a cleavage that 
was very natural and understandable between the leisure class, privi- 
leged officers, and the workingmen and peasant soldiers in the Rus- 
sian Army. There was the officer class. who were selected from the 
privileged classes. and after being specially selected were educated 
in the military schools, drilled in a brutal system of discipline, and 
trained in the departments of arms that they were going to serve in; 
selected, moreover, under a careful espionage system, after observa- 
tion for some years to determine that they were thoroughly loyal 
and could be trusted by the government of the Czar not to engage in 
any revolutionary enterprise, and to serve faithfully in his armies. 
When they came back from military service they were to live in ease 
and comfort afterwards, upon the fruits of the labor of the workmen 
and the peasazits. ; 

As soon as the revolution came over in the army there opened 
at once a cleavage between officers and soldiers, and the officers saw 
in the success of the revolution the loss of all they had been taught 
to fight for, and even what they now possessed, while the common 
soldiers saw in the success of the revolution all that they had desired 
and prayed for—land, liberty, and peace. The officer saw himself 
deprived of his property and expectations, and the soldier saw him- 
self taking the land: possibly of his own commanding officer, both 
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having come from the same community. There were brilliant ex- 
ceptions—oflicers wh would die for the revolution even at personal 
hazzard of their property and soldiers that supported their officers 
faithfully to the end. But the great general fact was this change 
between officers and men as a class. The fact is that in that situa- 
tion there was this cleavage, that the officer mistrusted the soldier 
and the soldier mistrusted the officer, and anyone who dealt with the 
actual situation and heard the stories of both, knew that there would 
be no army in Russia worth the name again until a revolutionary 
army with revolutinnary soldiers and revolutionary officers, fightin; 
to maintain the revolution, would reestablish a morale and a united 
fighting front. It was practically impossible to bring back the old 
régime and get the rifles from the workingmen and peasants and 
build an army in the old way. There was no army. The mass of 
the folks and soldiers were in the soviets. We all knew that, and 
we knew that the economic situation made a weak fighting front. 
Tt was the need and desire of the allies, which was perfectly proper, 
to have a strong fighting front, but that was an impracticability. 
We knew that to hold the front was all that was left in Russia. So 
Lenine capitalized the facts of the situation and made the statement, 
“We must accept; the Brest peace.” Trotzky said, “No.” Trotzky 
had the advantage of the situation, and Lenine, as he was the chair- 
man of the Peace Commission and his plan seemed more of a true 
revolutionary program, refused to use his influence in the executive 
committee, saying, “I do not believe in his plan. Let him try it.” 
Trotzky went back to Brest and made his historic statement denounc- 
ing Gen. Hoffman, Count Czernin, von Kuhlman, and his crowd, 
turned his back on the conference, returned to Petrograd and sulked 
and opposed the ratification of the peace at Moscow. 

Senator Netson. What was the nature of the final treaty at Brest 
Litovsk ? 

Mr. Roztns. We will get to that. As soon as Trotzky left Brest. 
the German forces did not even wait for the necessary days agreed 
on in the armistice, but advanced and continued to advance right 
away on all fronts, and the Russian army crumpled in front of it, 
as was expected; and then a courageous revolutionary army—red 
guards and sailors—advanced. However brutal it may have been, 
it was composed of men who knew how to die; and one thing I 
found in Russia, the only ones that knew how to die were the red 
guard. It did know how to die, whatever else it was. These Bolshe- 
vik soldiers went forward to meet the advance, and they were over- 
whelmed and passed by the fleeing old army, rotten to the core. 

Then, in view of the confusion, and the fact that there was no 
effective resistance, Lenine takes full command of the situation. 
Trotaky sulks, passes from the scene, and for a period Lenine is in 
command of the show. He orders the signing of the peace on Ger- 
man terms, and a new commission is appointed to go to Brest. 
They went there and signed the peace, having made a statement that 
they would not look at the German terms; that it was a peace at the 
point of the bayonet. They signed the peace and came back, and 
2 proclamation was issued in relation to the situation. 

enine then calls a meeting of the fourth all-Russian soviet, calls 
it to meet in Moscow to consider ratification of the Brest peace. 
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From that time on the leadership and command were in the hands of 
Lenine. Lenine had actual control of the Russian situation. For 
myself, I never had any doubt as to where the new power was in 
Russia after that. 

Trotzky opposed, and Karolyn opposed, and a group of the Bol- 
shevik leaders and commissars opposed this fourth all-Russian soviet. 
They opposed it because, they said, “If you call a soviet like this in 
this terrible hour of German menace and reaction, the revolution 
will be destroyed.” Lenine says, “ No; we will call it.” “ Where?” 
“ Moscow.” “ Call it in Moscow, the heart of the reaction, the heart 
of the old order! Why, you can not hope to have it in Moscow.” 
“ We will hold it in Moscow,” says Lenine. “Abandon Petrograd, the 
imperial city?” “ Yes,” says Lenine. “It is a foolish city, anyhow. 
Tt was built by Peter the Great just because he wanted to. It has no 
economic social relationship to Russian national life. Moscow is the 
economic heart of Russia.” 

So the Russian soviet met in Moscow. There was all kinds of con- 
fusion. The 5th of March came. Prior to this time, in the confusion 
that followed the Brest-Litovsk treaty all kinds of confusion was in 
the air. It was said the soviet government had sold out to Germany, 
that the soviet government intended for Germany to come in, and 
that the soviet government was to arrange to deliver over Petrograd 
and Moscow. You heard all sorts of rumors and impossible things. 

During this time I had been trying to help the American interests 
in Russia and to keep the allied representatives in Russia. It was 
perfectly apparent, Senators, that the German program in Russia 
was to drive the allies out. They wanted to get the allies out and stop 
all idea of economic cooperation with America, America being thought 
of the most favorably of the foreign nations in Russia by reason of 
our democratic traditions. When Germany had accomplished this, 
then Russia would lie prostrate in the hands of German economic con- 
trol, regardless of what the soviet thought or did. Mirbach was there 
to get the allies out and to get hold of the Russian resources and raw 
materials. 

I want to refer now for a moment to German propaganda. One 
side says that it is a perfectly honest situation all the way through; 
that it is all sincere revolutionist. The other says that it is a corrupt 
German agent and military situation all the way through. Both are 
wrong. That there were German agents and German money in the 
Bolshevik revolution there is not any doubt. But, Senators, that con- 
dition had been in Russia for better than 20 years. I had part of the 
records of the old secret police in my possession while in Moscow. 
They were in my hands for some weeks, and I had them all trans- 
lated, and it showed, in part, the relation that Germany had to propa- 
ganda in Russia. I wanted to know the situation so that I could stand 
on my feet with some reasonable intelligence, and this is what I found; 
that German agents and German money had been working in Russia 
for 20 years vigorously in two groups utterly unconnected in Russia, 
both taking orders from the German secret. service in Berlin, one 
working with the extreme left and the other the extreme right. One 
favored revolution and the other favored the autocracy. I cared 
more about the radical group, because that was the group I had to 
expect to deal with. The old order was gone. In the course of my 
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investigation it developed that a general strike had been called in 
Russia—in Moscow and Petrograd—just before the mobilization in 
1914. It was suppressed by the vigorous action of the Cossack soldiers 
under the Czar. But before it was suppressed evidence was received 
by the old secret police of the Czar that a million marks had been 
spent by German agents through sincere evolutionists to foment this 
strike. 

I paid particular attention to the radical sitnation, because I did 
not have any too much time, and spent it where most useful. The 
German method in handling the radical sitnation was to find usually 
some Woman—it happeued in so many cases that it seemed that that 
was the general rule, to use a woman, some woman—of the aristocratic 
group who had a city palace somewhere on the Neva in Petrograd or 
ona Moscow bowevard, who had fallen upon impecunious times finan- 
cially, and was willing to serve Germany, possibly not always dis- 
dosing all the circumstances. Then this person would call a meet- 
ing of a circle of revolutionists in her home between midnight and 
4o’clock in the morning, and they would meet and discuss the revo- 
lution, and this woman, after some impassioned appeal, when they 
talked about the presence of the terror and the misery of the people, 
would break into tears and would say, “ What can I do for poor 
Russia?” She could not do anything but give money to the revo- 
lutionists; and so she gave money. They felt that this was a con- 
verted Russian who was now turning toward revolutionary propa- 
ganda, but they were really using German money. That was the 
method by which they ran the show. 

When the mobilization succeeded in 1914, the German military 
autocracy began working in its own fashion with the extreme left 
and with the extreme right in Russia, and letting each develop, to 
see which was the more successful. That brings us to the March 
revolution. Now, there were two forces working for revolution in 
March. One force, Senators, though brutal, was a square and honest 
revolutionary force, and the other was a German plot for the pur- 
pose of disorganizing Russia. At this time there was conflict be- 
tween the two groups of German agents in Russia. The German 
group that worked with the extreme left insisted that the best interest 
of Germany was to work for the disorganization of the Russian front 
by revolution in Russia. The group that worked through the antoc- 
racy said that the best interest of Germany was to work with Razputin 
and the Czarina and that the Czar could be brought to make a sepa- 
rate peace with the Kaiser, and 1 found many intelligent people who 
believed that if the March revolution had not come over when it did 
the Czar would have made a separate peace with Germany within 30 
days. I do not know whether that is true. But they said it was. 
Certainly Razputin had been bought and changed his policy between 
December and the middle of January, 1917. Jt was certain that the 
Czarina was at all times friendly to the German interest. It is cer- 
tain that German influence had increased in the court; that it had 
been powerful enough at one time to secure the appointment of Von 
Stitrmer, a Germanophile. It was certain that the German power was 
gaining in Russia. 

. As soon as the Kerensky government came into power and tried to 
support the allied cause, the German propaganda began as usual at 
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the extreme right and the extreme left to work for confusion. To the 
rich Russians they said, “ Yon are against this revolution; we must 
have back the Czar.” To the revolutionary workingmen they said, 
“ Why don’t you have a real revolution and get rid of the bourgeoisie 
and get the land? Why don’t you join the Bolsheviki?” And so 
sey were taking advantage of every situation to accomplish their 
work. 

When the Soviet-Bolshevist revolution came over, it came over 
much more successfully than the Germans expected, if I am any 
judge, and within two weeks, instead of creating civil war as they 
had expected, and simply have Kerensky fighting here and in charge 
of some cities, and Bolshevists fighting there and in charge of some 
cities, there was a complete disorganization of Kerensky’s power, a 
reorganization behind the vital soviets, and Bolshevism swept the 
whole of Russia, with Kerensky out entirely; and the Germans 
now found themselves faced with an army that is beginning to throw 
into the German and the Austrian Army the culture of the soviet. 
In other words, this poison gas that the Germans had blown into 
Russia and had aided in Russia for the purpose of breaking Russian 
morale is now being blown back into the-Central Empires’ armies, and 
it endangers their morale, and there begins at once a vigorous German 
activity against the soviet. What was its form? Its first form was 
to organize the anarchist groups of Russia—and I don’t want to 
include all anarchists. There are sincere anarchists, as there are sin- 
cere crazy men everywhere—everywhere in all cults. We might as 
well be honest with ourselves. There were perfectly sincere an- 
archists and perfectly designing groups in anarchist clubs, men who, 
becatise of their new activity, I had to follow and find out about; and 
T sent the best men I had to Kronstadt, and I found that men who 
two weeks before had neither cause nor means now had a cause and 
plenty of money, were planning an all-Russian anarchist conference 
and régime, and the disorganization of the soviets. They criticized 
the soviets as being without true proletarian ruthlessness, and said 
that the anarchists, if given power, would do the job of robbing the 
robbers wnuch better than the Bolsheviks. One of their methods of ap- 
proach was to attack the allied embassies and try to drive them out of 
Russia, to forward as much as possible the idea of the thief and the 
inurderer, and the German agent in the soviet, and at the same time 
to undermine the soviet. What was their method? Their method 
was to get together little groups and hold meetings and denounce 
America; pass resolutions against the American ambassador, against 
our action in relation to Bergman and Emma Goldman and Mooney; 
capitalize every one of the economic situations or political situations 
that were dangerous or difficult in this country. 

Senator Srertinc. Do you say that this was confined to the an- 
archistic groups alone? by 

Mr. Rosrys. Yes; I should say that you could mark every line of it 
by the anarchistic group. People went into it who were not an- 
archists, but your leadership was; and resolutions were finally passed 
denouncing the American ambassador, saying that they were going 
to hold him personally responsible. I learned of this circumstance. 

Senator Srerrine. Did that group that passed such a resolution 
as that sail under the name of the anarchistic group? 
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Mr. Rosrys. Absolutely. 
Senator Srertrnc. And not as Bolsheviki? 

“ Mr. Rosrns. Not at all. The anarchistic group of Kronstadt, it 
was, and they came to me and said that they were anarchists. A. 
delegation came to the American Embassy, as the American ambas- 
sador will tell you. Let me say this in relation to this nationalization 
of women stuff, and the Saratov soviet that was supposed to have 
passed that resolution. The confusion is such that I do not know 
‘whether they passed it or not. It was claimed they did, and I accepted 
the fact that they had, but I have heard since that they did not, but it 
was passed by an anarchist group that had gotten control for the mo- 
ment of a local soviet ; and it was passed in my judgment for the pur- 
pose it served, of discrediting the Russian revolutionary situation. 
That is either a fact or is not a fact, as investigation will prove. But 
they were active in this way. One day, the 1st of January I think it 
is, [ am at the embassy when the ambassador tells me of circum- 
stances that evidently have created considerable concern in the 
embassy—not necessarily upon the part of the ambassador. The 
ambassador worked harder, stayed longer, met the situation with 
more steadiness, in my judgment, than any other ambassador there. 
That, I think, is true of the American ambassador, and will be a 
part of the history of the situation. The story was this: The em- 
bassy was called up on the telephone that morning by a woman 
who said that she knew of something of very great interest to the 
American Embassy, and she will not come to the American Embassy 
ta tell them, because she will be murdered if she does, but she asks 
that accredited representatives go down to meet her at a certain 
street corner. Accredited representatives went down. The com- 
mercial attaché, Huntington, I think, and the private secretary of 
the ambassador, Mr. Johnston, went down. They met her on the 
street. This woman tells this tale in substance: “ Last night, while 
entertaining some friends in my home, I was called to the door. I 
went out and a sailor was there, a man whom I had befriended some 
time previously. He had some very fine wine to sell me at a 
ridiculously cheap price. I said to him, ‘ How can you afford to sell 
wine like that so cheaply,’ and he said, ‘That is wine that I got 
when we looted the Italian embassy,’ ” and she told him that she 
did not want to buy it, and he said that there was a lot more to be 
had; that they were going to get plenty more. He said, “The 
anarchists are going to blow up the American Embassy to-night, and 
we are going to have the right to loot their stores, and they have 
lots of them. There is plenty of whisky and wine there.” She told 
him that she would not buy the stuff and he went away, but she could 
not sleep that night because of this preying upon her mind. She 
meets these men on the street corner. 

That is a situation that is passed to me. I believed it to be just 
what I think now it was, German agent stuff. The woman happens 
‘to be the divorced wife of Proctor, of Proctor & Gamble, of Cin- 
cinnati, and was at that particular hour in the secret service 
records of three of the allied nations as a German agent in Russia. 
‘When they tell me that the embassy is going to be blown up I said 
I did not think so, and as evidence of my good faith I said that I 
would stay there that night, and I stayed there until 1 o’clock and 
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then went to my hotel, but nothing developed, of course. The 
anarchistic development had gotten to the pomt where I was con- 
cerned about it, as every one was. Everything was more or less in 
a flux, and in that terrible hour I wanted to know whether the 
anarchists who were definitely German agents were permitted by the 
soviets to continue their propaganda under cover. Is Smolny letting 
them do this thing? Well, certain men are crooks and certain men 
are good men, and they get into all places, and I asked myself, what 
is the real position at Smolny. I went down there and I talked 
with Bonch Bruevitch, and I said to him: “ There is a good deal 
of debate here as to where God is (used in the sense of power in 
Russia), whether he is in Smolny or with this bunch of anarchists, 
and I want to know. I want to know where the power is in this 
community. I am saying one thing, and there are those who say 
that I am not relating the facts, and that you are in with this Ger- 
man situation in this anarchist game, and the anarchist. game is for 
driving the allies out of Russia; I am settled on that. Are you with 
itor not?” Isaid to him, “ Here is the test. The headquarters of the 
anarchists; you know perfectly well where it is; I can name the place. 
Will you go down and raid it? If you will, you will find contra- 
band there, where I happen to know of so many cases of sugar, so 
many pairs of shoes, and all sorts of other things. You raid that 
and you will find ample reason for raiding it as soon as you raid it. 
You raid that and it will be a test of the situation. I would like 
to have you do that, but do not use the name of the American 
ambassador or my name.” That night a platoon of soldiers and 
a a ee crew, with tanks, went down and surrounded that 
place and broke into it. They resisted with hand grenades and 
guns, and the anarchist leader of the group was shot and taken to 
a hotel on a stretcher. The next morning the Busa Versinik, the 
anarchist organ, in the same column where it had a few days be- 
fore the bitter resolution denouncing the American ambassador 
for being an imperialist because of what we did to Bergman, and 
so on—had a few sticks like this: “ Yesterday evening, at night, the 
thieves and murderers of Smolny surrounded our headquarters, the 
anarchist club number so and so, shot our honored leader and stole 
our supplies. We live under a hell of a proletarian government.” 
I took that paper and laid it on the desk of the American ambas- 
sador as an evidence of how much Smolny feared the anarchists and 
whether they cooperated with them or not. 

Senator Srrritne. What did the Bolshevists do, if anything, 
toward suppressing that anarchist paper? : 

Mr. Rosrns. They ultimately suppressed it, but not then. Here 
was the situation in that regard. All of the revolutionary groups 
were implicated in the revolution. For instance, in Moscow the 
anarchist club started under the’revolution in 1917—that was finally 
cleaned out by the soviet—and neither the Duma nor the Kerensky 
government tried to resist it, because it had been implicated in helping 
in the start of the revolution. You know how thieves and mur- 
derers line up with a revolutionary situation and afterwards some- 
times become leaders. It is a well-known revolutionary result. 

Under these circumstances, uncertainty growing in Petrograd 
about the situation, it finally becomes apparent that the allied em- 
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bassies were going to leave by reason of the German advance. The 
German advance still goes on and is rumored to be going on much 
faster, and all that sort of thing. Prior to this time the question of 
the American interests remaining in Russia was of real concern to 
the Atnerican ambassador and myself. We wanted to stay there 
and play the hand out and rewin it if it was possible. We did not 
see any gain in abandoning it and running away. Investigation was 
made of a place that might serve in the situation, and Vologda was 
selected because transportation was good, opening to Archangel and 
Petrograd and Moscow and Siberia and Vladivostok and Finland; 
communication was good, telegraph to Archangel, wireless to Mur- 
mansk, and the English controlled the cable to London; and if we 
lost the Finnish cable, and if we lost Vladivostok, connections were 
still open. Vologda was far encugh north, at least, to he out of range 
of any expected German advance. Petrograd could fall and Mcscow 
could fall and Vologda would still be free. We investigated thor- 
eughly and found it a small rural timber-working community, where 
there had been very little riot or effect of revolution. The Duma 
was gone, but some man who had been in charge of the Duma was im 
an official position with the soviet. 

Senator Srerrine. What was the name of the leader of the Duma? 

Mr. Rosrns. It is in the record. It is not in my mind now. I then 
went to Lenine and said, “ Will you aid in getting safe transporta- 
tion to the American embassy train and in protecting and organizing 
the Volodga support behind the American ambassador?” e said 
he would. A special train was arranged. It was arranged that 
the ambassador should go out, and a number of my mission and a 
special car of the mission should be attached to the train, as the 
American Red Cross had reasonable credit throughout the situation, 
and might be of use in case of attack at any point. I was te remain 
in Petrograd. That was the feeling and the purpose and the under- 
standing up to the event of the 26th of February. None of my 
stuff was packed in the Hotel Europe, though every other person’s 
was. 

Senator Nexson. The 26th of what month? 

Mr. Rozins. February, 1918. I go down to the station at Nichol- 
aievsky and find the train there, but some trouble about it starting, 
and I talk to some of the authorities and find out that the train has 
been definitely stopped—that the commission of safety of Petrograd 
has ordered the train stopped—for the following reasons, as so stated 
to me: The German advance is not nearly so imminent as has been 
said, and if the American embassy and the American ambassador. 
leave, it will excite the people, and counter-revolutionists will take 
charge of the situation and the revolution may be overthrown. I 
said, “ That train ought to go. You have agreed to do it and it should 

0.” I get no resulis. There was nothing stirring at all. I go to 

nine. He is sitting at his desk with the whole task in his hands, 
and I say to him something like this, “Commissioner, you said this 
train should go. The train is stopped, and I understand you have 
agreed it should be stopped. I agree absolutely that there is no 
immediate danger of the fall of Petrograd, I do not share that 
thought at all. I know that there is certain danger in the city, 
and certain reactionary elements will use the going of the American 
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Embassy in favor of overturning the soviets and establishing either 
anarchy or the old order, whichever may come to suit them; but, 
Commissioner, it is worse to keep that train there than to send it 
out. You know better than I do that the old contro} in the bar- 
racks has passed, you have had absolute control of these barracks 
ever since the November revolution, and now you have not. There 
is a division in the barracks, and you know as well as I do that 
some of these groups are about to act on their own responsibility, 
and if they go down there and loot the American Embassy or 
want to kill the ambassador, you may not be able to protect it 
or him, and then there would be a blot on the soviet in Russia from 
which it would never recover. I ask you to send this train out, and 
send it under guard,” and he orders that train sent. He orders 
a guard to see it get out if any trouble starts down there to keep it 
from going. I have the original letter that he wrote that gives full 
credit to the stationing of the ambassador at Vologda, ordering the 
soviet of Vologda to give to the Ambassador and every representa- 
tive of the American Embassy every possible cooperation and pro- 
tection. On that letter the headquarters were secured. 

After a time the comfort of the embassy was established, and as 
soon as that was done I came back to Petrograd. On the 5th of 
March I am in Petrograd. I am going up to see about some of our 
stores. We have now something like 400,000 cans of condensed milk, 
which I have kept through a number of weeks of want and misery— 
kept even when children were dying fer want of milk—because I 
knew that between March and May when the new supply would 
come would be the real strain, and Bolshevik rifle and machine-gun 
men had prevented riots of mothers from getting that milk. That 
was the kind of power they exercised in Petrograd, and they did 
what they said they would do. We had the milk. I am going up 
there to Smolny to see about the change of guards. Trotzky said 
to me, “ Do you want to prevent the Brest peace from being ratified?” 
I said, “ There is nothing that I wanted so much to do as that.” He 
said, “ You can do it.” I laughed and said, “ You have always been 
against the Brest peace, but Lenine is the other way; and frankly, 

‘ommissioner, Lenine is running this show.” He says, ‘ You are mis- 
taken. Lenine realizes that the threat of the German advance is so 
great that if he can get economic cooperation and military support 
from the allies he will refuse the Brest peace, retire, if necessary, from 
both Petrograd and Moscow to Ekaterinberg, reestablish the front in 
the Urals, and fight with allied support against the Germans.” 

Senator Stertinc. This was Trotsky stating what Lenine would do? 

Mr. Rosrns. Yes; and he in agreement with it. That was in entire 
agreement with my representation made to him through the ambassa- 
dor on the Ist or 2d of January, better than two months before, 
that if they got to the place where they would really fight, we would 
help. I said to him, “Commissioner, that is the most important 
statement that has been made to me in this situation. Will you put 
that in writing?” He said, “ You want me to give you my life, don’t 
you?” I said, “No; but I want something specific. I do not ask 
you to sign it. You make a written statement of your specific in- 
quiry, interrogatories to the American Government, and that with 
affirmative response these things will take place, and after writing 
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arrange that Lenine will see me and that he will agree to this, which 
is counter to what I have had in mind as Lenine’s position, arrange 
that a fourth person, my confidential Russian secretary, whom you 
know and I know, Mr. Alexander Gumberg, shall be with me, and I 
will act on that.” I go back at 4 o'clock. In Trotsky’s office is 
handed me this original document in Russian. We then go down to 
Lenine’s office. We then hold a conference upon this document. It 
is explained, translated, stated what will be done. I am satisfied for 
the hour of the fe a of the position, that they will act in this 
way, or am sufficiently satisfied to act, and I leave there and go to 
the British commissioner, R. H. Bruce Lockhart. 

Now I digress again. When William B. Thompson left Russia in 
November, 1917, shortly after the Bolshevik revolution, he left 
because being so involved in the Kerensky service and because of 
what was said in regard to him in the Bolsheviki papers, as being 
the representative of Wall Street and trying to get the trans-Siberian 
for the Morgans and copper interests for himself, and other stuff of 
that kind, it was wise for him to leave and to cooperate at the other 
end. He left unwillingly, and I wish to bear this testimony, that 
he looked down machine guns and did not tremble, and he did not 
have to do it. He was not called upon at that moment to take risks, 
but he took them eel: He came out. He stopped in London. He 
saw a number of people. He saw Lloyd-George for two hours. Col. 
Thompson is not a talker, but he must have gotten it across. That 
evening Lioyd-George sent through his private secretary a telegram 
to R. H. Bruce Lockhart, who was in the lake region in Scotland rest- 
ing after seven years in Russia, during four of which he was consul 
general of the British Government at Moscow—36 or so years old, a 
Scotchman with a perfectly competent head on his shoulders, who 
spoke Russian fluently, read and understood the language, and under- 
stood the people after seven years of association. I saw the tele- 

ram sent by Mr. George’s secretary, as alleged, and believe it to 
ie true. Mr. Lockhart then told me that the premier had said to 
him something in substance like this: “I have just had a most 
surprising talk with an American Red Cross colonel named Thomp- 
son, who tells me of the Russian situation. I do not know 
whether he is right, but I know that our people are wrong. They 
have missed the situation. You are being sent as special commis- 
sioner to Russia, with power. A ship will be ready to take you to 
Stockholm as soon as you are ready, and you will be able to select 
your staff and have ample resources. J want you to find a man there 
named Robins, who was put in command by this man Thompson. 
Find out what he is doing with this soviet government. Look it 
over carefully. If you think what he is doing is sound, do for Britain 
what he is trying to do for America. That seems, on the whole, the 
ae lookout on this complex situation; but you are given liberty. 

0 to it.” 

He arrived in Petrograd. A member from the British Embass; 
came to-me and said: “There is an eneuehmat here, just arrived. 
who has been in Russia, and comes back with some relation to the 
Government who wants to have you for dinner.” I said: “No; I 
am too busy. I have wasted all of. my time at the British Embassy 
that I expect to waste there. I know your policy; it-is perfectly 
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definite, and I won’t go.” Then he told me some more things about 
the special power that this man had, and I said, “J will go”; and 1 
went, and we had dinner, and after dinner we separated together, 
and he began talking close, and I began fencing. I suppose his 
guard was up, and so was mine. It was a difficult situation. All 
sorts of criticism had run across one line and another. I did not 
kmow his purposes. Finally, in the twist of the things, he showed 
me his credentials, and it was perfectly clear that he then repre- 
sented the power of the British Government in the situation. 

T said to him: “ Now, I want to ask you a question, Mr. Lockhart. 
Are you free? You can not handle this Russian story from Down- 
ing Street or anywhere else. It is too much of an original outdoor 
situation that you have got to shift from day to day. No man knows 
it 12 hours ahead. AJl I am trying to do is something that is useful 
and-right while we do it, and not prejudge the future.” He said: 
“Tam absolutely free.” I then took him over to my office, and we 
opened up everything I had of a documentawy nature, and went 
through the whole situation with all its light and shadow and every- 
thing else that I knew. The next morning we went out to Smolny. 
He had a great advantage because he speaks and Imows the Russian 
language and had many lines of Russian contact. When we were 
coming back we talked together, and I said to him, “I wish you 
would see some of the 7 per cent. You could not have been consul 
general at Moscow for four years without knowing a lot of them. 
They will tell you an absolutely different story from what I tell you. 
I think T am right in my judgment and am acting on it. The life 
of the mission and my own life and supplies here are being dealt with 
on that basis, on the basis that this thing is an international social 
revolutionary situation opposed to all governments, but more opposed 
right now, because it is nearer to them, to the German militarists 
than anything else, and that we can do business with them on that 
basis. Now, they will tell you an entirely different story. I am 
willing to risk this, Mr. Commissioner Lockhart, because I do not 
want to be starting and stopping two weeks later; I would rather 
you never started. This is rough water; this is stormy weather; 
the boat rocks a lot, and a man has to know why he knows what he 
knows or think he does before he can play in this hand.” 

T said to him, “Another thing, you are going across lines of eco- 
nomic interest in this play, commissioner. You will hear_it said 
that I am the representative of Wall Street ”—which, Senator, 
would make Wall Street turn over. “ You will hear it said that I 
am the representative of Wall Street; that I am the servant of Wil- 
liam B. Thompson to get Altai copper for him; that IT have already 
got 500,000 acres of the best timber land in Russia for myself; that I 
have already copped off the Trans-Siberian Railway; that they have 
given me a monopoly of the platinum of Russia; that this explains my 
working with the soviet.” All that was said. You could get forged 
documents showing all these charges and others to be true. There 
were more forged papers of one kind and another in Russia than ever 
before in human history. There were forgery mills of the old 
Okhrana, the secret police, forged against the revolutionists, and of 
the revolutionists forged against the Okhrana. Passports and letters 
were forged in great numbers. You could not beat it in a million 
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years. I could prove anything by all the documents you want. I 
said, “ You will hear that talk. Now, I do not think it is true, Com- 
missioner, but let us assume it is true. Let us assume that I am here 
to capture Russia for Wall Street and American business men, Let 
us assume that you are a British wolf and I am an American wolf, 
and that when this war is over we are going to eat each other up for 
the Russian market; let us do so in perfectly frank, man fashion, 
but let us assume at the same time that we are fairly intelligent 
wolves, and that we know that if we do not hunt together in this 
eer the German wolf will cat us both up, and then let us go to 
work. 

He left me, and he came back, and he said, “ You told the truth. 
They sing a different song, just as opposite as it is possible to be; but 
I believe your song, and I am going to work that way”; and from 
that time in January until I left Russia, the British high commis- 
sicner and myself were in absolute agreement on every move. We 
ate breakfast together every morning. 

As soon as I left Lenine and Trotzky on the afternoon of the 5th 
cf March I went to the British commissioner, presented my paper, 
and said, “ What do you think of.it? You have been talking with 
Trotzky every day.” Up to that time he had never talked with 
Lenine. “ Do you think it is worth dealing with?” He said, “I do. 
Ihave sent cables in relation to it”; and he then sent a cable, written 
on British Embassy stationery, which I heve, advocating exactly 
what I advocated, only going further than I would have gone or did 
go in my statement at the time. 

Tleft him. Harold Williams was seen, conservative correspondent 
for. the London Conservative Daily Chronicle and secret information 
agent for the British Foreign Office, an intelligent, able, honest, and 
patriotic Englishman who had lived in Russia 12 years and has 
written one of the best books ever written on Russia, who had married 
Madam Turcova, a Russian intelligentsia of some position and prop- 
erty,a noble and splendid woman, but in the Kerensky setting, in 
the Duma setting, bitterly hostile to the Bolsheviki in common with 
many other sincere and splendid people. Harold Williams had been 
against the whole Bolshevik program at all points; had denounced it 
in unmeasured terms, as those of you who have read his cables know. 
He had come to me, criticizing my position, and there had passed 
between us a conversation that ran in measure after this fashion: 

“Now, you have said some rather unpleasant things, but this is 
rather a bad time for allied representatives in Russia to quarrel with 
each other. You went down to Kief and worked with the Ukrainian 
rada, because they were respectable, nice, pleasant people, and worked 
with them against the criminal, wicked Red Guard,as it was supposed. 
You helped to get American and French and English officers down 
there to cooperate with the Ukrainian rada. You helped to get the 
130,000,000 francs that were paid to the Ukrainian rada about four 
days before it sold out, body, boots, and breeches, to the central pow- 
ers, opened the front, and Jet in German rifles. I did not say when 
that development came across that you were an enemy of the allies or 
a German agent, or that you were being buncoed by the Ukrainian 
rada. I said you had made a bad guess, but that you were a perfectly 
sincere and patriotic man. Then, when you went down to Rostoy on 
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the Don, and worked with Kaledines and Korniloff—Kaledines a sin- 
cere, courageous, and patrictic Cossack officer, in my judgment the 
best man in the military circle in Russia, but seeing in the terms of the 
old order, which he had a perfect right to do, and had T been raised as 
he was raised I probably would have seen the same way—you believed 
and he believed that his Cossack soldiers would fight with him, and 
you started from the Don to come to Moscow, and you got 30 miles, 
and your troops began to leave you,-and the peasants rose with their 
rifles and opposed your advance; nothing from Moscow, but the local 
peasants were against you; and you heard of an uprising in the Don 
and that Rostov had been taken by the soviet, and you fled back there, 
and Kaledines, when he found that his soldiers had abandoned him 
under the culture of the soviet and the call of the soviet, went on his 
porch and blew his brains out—a courageous, patriotic, man who had 
guessed wrong and had promised what he could not perform, and in 
the sorrow and misery of his disillusionment he killed himself; and 
then you came away, after we had gotten implicated in a counter- 
revolutionary move. J did not say that you were an enemy of the 
allies. I simply said that you had made another bad guess. 

“ Now, here hae been working day by day, dealing with this situ- 
ation or trying to do it; evacuating copper, evacuating supplies, evac- 
uating the gold from the state bank, evacuating platinum from the 
state bank to Vologda. Some of that gold that we evacuated at that 
time finally got into the Czecho-Slovak possession. You know it. 
‘You know how they got that gold and where it came from—from the 
state bank; how it was gotten from the state bank to Vologda; it was 
taken under the Bolshevik frank and Bolshevik rifles, and I urged on 
them as an evidence of good faith to take it away, because there was 
danger that the Germans would get Petrograd and they would get 
that gold, and it was done.” I said, “I am doing about as well as I 
can, and | know you are doing about as well as you can, and let us 
both of us do the best we can and not spend our time cursing each 
other ”; and he left me. He was told, “ Here is the situation. What 
do you think about it?” and I have got the autograph cable written 
by Harold Williams on the stationery of the British Embassy on the 
night of the 5th of March, dispatched to the premier, dispatched to 
the foreign office of Great Britain, dispatched to his paper, the Chron- 
icle, in which he says that after four months the only power in Rus- 
sia is the Bolshevik power; that if they are supported at this point as 
recommended they will declare war against the Germans, that there 
will be a failure of the Brest-Litovsk ratification, in his judgment, and 
that that is the sound policy. 

I then went to the representative of the National City branch 
banks in Russia, R. R. Stevens, an able and competent and courageous 
man, who differs with me at many points, and has the same right to 
his opinion that I have to mine, but representing that $200,000,000 
investment; and I, seeing or seeming to see what this thing meant, 
wanted to know what he thought about it. I did not know his mind 
before. I went to him, I presented it to him, and he dictated a cable; 
the carbon copy of the original I have, and the origina] I myself sent 
to Vanderlip, of the National City Bank, in New York, setting out 
exactly the same situation as had been agreed on with Lockhart and 
Williams and myself. 
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I then went to the representative of the Associated Press in Russia, 
Charles Smith, a man of middle years, a conservative man—he had. 
been far-eastern representative at Pekin for years; an able, patient, 
courageous person, anti-Bolshevik in every fiber of-his system—and. 
put it in front of him. I said, “JT know that your instructions are 
against wiring policy. Here is a situation that I want to open to 
you, to see whether you want to do anything in relation to it,” and he 
sent two cables in agreement with that position, and I have copies 
of the original cables ‘sent by him. 

1 then took the train and went to Vologda, and reported to the: 
American ambassador the situation, and the American ambassador 
sent two cables, portions of which two cables I have, given me by 
the ambassador, in line with that position—the position of assuring 
the soviet that if they would make war on Germany and refuse the 
ratification of the Brest-Litovsk peace, they would be aided and sup- 
ported, as far as we were able to aid and support, in the new front. 

I went then from there to Moscow, where the conference was to be 
held. Before I went to Moscow, and before I left to go to Vologda, 
I went back to see Lenine, and I said, “ The general cooperation on 
this situation is better than I had supposed. JI want more time, Com- 
missioner. It takes time to decode long cables like this and get an 
agreement. You have always dealt with America as though America 
would be separated from the allies. America is never separated from 
the allies. We are fighting and we will stand or fall together. Amer- 
ica would take no policy that England and France do not agree to, 
and it will take time to get that agreement.” 

The conference was called, as you can see in the public papers at 
the time, for the 12th of March. This was the 5th or the morning 
of the 6th. The next day’s issue of the Izvestija will show that the 
date of convening the fourth all-Russian Soviet had been changed to 
the 14th at the request of the minister-president, Lenine, in confer- 
ence with the executive committee. I think the reason the two days’ 
extension was given was to.give us time to answer. 

I went to Moscow. I got to Moscow. and they said: * There will 
nct be any fourth all-Russian Soviet.” Representatives of the allies 
there told me so. They said: “Don’t you know that Lenine has 
absconded already to Finland?” TI said: “No, I did not know it.” 
They said: “If he came here he would not live 24 hours. He may 
put over stuff like that up in Petrograd, but there is nothing doing 
down here.” : 

T then prepared to investigate that conference. I wanted to know 
whether it represented the workmen and peasants of Russia, or 
whether it was simply a group of red guards, and a packed confer- 
ence, which some of us are reasonably-farniliar with. I have sat. in 
them. I wanted to know what it really was, and I set about trying 
to know what it really was. 

Lenine came a day before the conference opened. I went to see 
him. He said, “ What have you heard from your Government?” T 
said, “Nothing. What has Lockhart heard?” He said. * Exactly 
the same thing.” He said, “ You will not hear, Neither the Ameri- 
can Government nor any of the allied governments will cooperate, 
even against the Germans, with the workmen’s and peasants’ revolu- 
tionary government of Russia.” Well, I smiled and said I thought 
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differently. I said, * Commissioner, I am trying to find out about 
this assembly here. Some say that it is just Red Guards that you sent 
down here from Petrograd, and that you brought up from the soviets 
you control in Moscow, and from Kharhov and Odessa, and, quite 
frankly, I am trying to know. I know a packed bunch, and I am 
going to try to find out what thi T am trying to know because 

am acting with my associates, risking our lives daily on the propo- 
sition one way, putting lots of material and supplies at issue. If the 
Germans are going to come in quickly and take Petrograd and Mos- 
cow, I am trying to know it. I want to know this whole situation.” 
And I said to him, “ Commissioner, I think you know that I will try 
to know it, whatever risk may be involved; ” and that rested back 
upon a personal relationship with Lenine at a time of great question, 
when they said that I was going to be shot, that I will speak of later 
if it is interesting; but he knew, I think, Senators, that I was not 
wholly concerned about whether I got out of Russia; that I was con- 
cerned that while I was there I played the thing through from step 
to step, and that I did not take false rumors, and that I did not either 
fool myself or fool others if J could avoid it. 

He said, “ What can I do?” I said, “ Why, you could get me the 
credentials, or alleged credentials, of the delegates. I would like to 
have them. I would like to go over them with great care. My pur- 
pose will be to try to find out whether these credentials really came 
from the communities that they pretend to come from or are alleged 
to come from. I am going to subject them to careful serutiny; and 
I should like to have that 1s one element of my inquiry.” He said, 
“T don't know; I will sce Smerdorff, who is the chairman of the 
executive committee.” 

I had these credentials. I went over these credentials—three 
pieces of paper in some instances from three villages united behind 
one delegate—with the paper and the finger marks and the headings 
and the whole lot of things that had-every similitude of genuineness, 
in seeming, at least. They were subjected to investigation by a 
titled Russian on the one hand and my private secretary on the other, 
and agreed to as genuine credentials, in their judgment, as nearly as 
they could tell; and I believed that there were in that fourth all- 
Russian Soviet, gentlemen of the committee, delegates from as far 
east as Vladivostok, as far west as Smolensk, as far north as Mar- 
imansk, as far south as Odessa, and that it was for the 93 per cent— 
absolutely nobody of the other group, but for the 93 per cent—as a 
class representation of the vast class mass in Russia, the most gennine 
assembly that had taken place in Russia up to that hour. 

The debate ran two days and two nights. : 

Senator Srerzinc. How many were there in the assembly. Col. 
Robins? 

Mr, Rosrws. I had 1,186 credentials. There were some 1,200 dele- 
gates or more. There were those whose credentials for one reason or 
another I did not get; group credentials, they claimed, in some in- 
stances. 

In this debate no one at any time ever spoke of the treaty of peace 
as anything but a shameful treaty, a robbers’ treaty, a treaty at the. 
point of the bayonet. Lenine spoke of it as the peace of Tilsit, as the 
peace of preparation, as necessary for revolutionary Russia to reor- 
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ganize her economic life, rebuild her revolutionary army, when 
they would do against the German‘brigands what the Germans did 
against Napoleon. ‘That was the program, but he did not give the 
whole program in his opening address. He laid the foundation for a 
situation that might move and change. 

There were seven organized parties in that convention. Six of 
those parties passed a vote against the ratification. They were minor 
parties. One party only supported ratification, and that was the 
Bolshevik party, the party of which Lenine was chief, and there 
was important defection in that party. Radek was writing brilliant 
editorials in the Izvestija against the peace. Trotzky was against the 
peace. Karolyn was against the peace, and a number of his asso- 
clates were against the peace; and the social revolutionists of the left, 
who had been indispensable to control of the soviet by the Bolshevik 
power up to that time, opposed the peace. 

Senator Srertine. Was Trotzky there? 

Mr. Rois. No, sir. He refused to come. Fee was sulking in 
Petrograd. 

About an hour before midnight on the second night of the con- 
ference Lenine was sitting on the platform; I was sitting on a step 
of the platform, and I looked around at this man, and he motioned to 
me. I went tohim. He said, “ What. have you heard from your Gov- 
enment?” Isaid,“ Nothing.” I said, “ What has Lockhart heard? ” 
He said, “ Nothing.” He said, “ I am now going to the platform and 
the peace will be ratified; ” and he went to the platform, and he 
made a speech of an hour and twenty-odd minutes or so, in which he 
outlined the economic condition, the military condition, the absolute 
necessity after the three years of economic waste and war for-the 
Russian peasant and workingman to have the means, even by a shame- 
ful peace, for the reorganization of life in Russia and the pro- 
tection of the revolution, as he said; and the peace was ratified by 
two and a half to one in that vote. 

Would you wish to stop now for the time being? 

Senator Overman. I think we had better stop now for luncheon. 

(Thereupon, at 1.30 o’clock p. m. the subcommittee took a recess 
until 2.30 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 


The subcommittee veconvened at 2.30 o’clock p. m., pursuant to the 
taking of the recess. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. RAYMOND ROBINS—Resumed. 


Senator Ovrrman. The committee will come to order. Mr. Robins, 
you may proceed without Senator Nelson. 

Mr, Rosrys. At your pleasure, Mr. Chairman. 

As soon as the ratification of the Brest peace by the fourth all- 
Russian soviet was confirmed, I then, so far as I had any influence 
in the situation, changed my relationship on this basis, that whereas 
before I had sought recognition of the Government as a de facto Gov- 
ernment, which seemed to me clearly to be desirable, I felt that the 
ratification of the Brest conference, whatever may have been the 
reasons for the ratification, or whoever may have been responsible 
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for its ratification, was-a fact of such character that the allies could 
not be expected to recognize, even as de facto, the soviet government 
in Russia. But that did not seem to preclude the possibility of eco- 
nomic cooperation or the control of raw materials, the furnishing 
of the economic mind that would direct Russian economic develop- 
ment and open the markets of Russia to America, I am one who, 
shone a radical, believes that in feeding, clothing, and housing 
people you are doing a work of the very highest social consequence, 
and of great moral value, and I believe in the principle of private, 
and, if you please, capitalistic industry, and think it can defend itself 
on its own ground. 

What I saw there was this, that by reason of the Brest peace then 
more than at any other time there was a bitter resentment between the 
Russian people and the German Government, and that therefore 
Count Mirbach’s economic mission would probably fail, even though 
there might be agents of Germany in the soviet government, and 
that we should meet the pressure that was upon the soviet govern- 
ment and the Russian people to furnish this economic mind. To that 
end I worked steadily with the cooperation and under the leadership 
and instruction of the American ambassador. The soviet government 
asked from the American Government, from the American ambassa- 
dor, the privilege of sending an economic mission to America under 
the guaranty of the government that there should be no propaganda, 
either en route or in America, and willing to make whatever pains 
or penalties were necessary to insure that situation. The ambassador 
telegraphed to me that he had asked for the privilege of the economic 
mission. But we never heard from the Government in relation to it; 
at least, I never heard from the ambassador directly in relation to it. 

This situation was this. You are familiar, Senators, with the dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary production, primary being 
the products of the fields and the forests and mines, the land lyin 
outdoors. There are more uncultivated fertile acres, more untouche 
virgin forests, and more unmined mineral wealth, in what was the 
Russian Empire than anywhere else in the world. The working 
population, 180,000,000, were producing those raw materials the 
world needs. If we should cooperate with them, we would have a 

reat economic market for our secondary production, for our manu- 

actures, and the basis of contact that would ultimately mean the 
cultural, industrial, and economic cooperation and penetration on fair 
terms of Russia by America and the allies, working through America, 
the same Germans have been carrying on for 20 years, under unfair 
terms, and were seeking to carry on through Count Mirbach at this 
time. 

To the end of getting this cooperation, and after discussion with the 
ambassador and the commercial attaché of the American embassy, 
Mr. Huntington, a cable was sent by the embassy—that had been con- 
sidered, of course, by the ambassador, or it would not have been sent— 
which reads as follows [reading]: 

Am conyinced by daily consideration and reconsideration of facts and events 
as they have occ d sine uu left Russia that Trotsky’s astounding answer 
to Germany at Bre: itovsk was unintluenced by any consideration other thau 
the purpose of international Socialism striving for world revolution. 
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You may say that that was quite sufficient. I agree with you thor- 
oughly. But that was the fact; that was my judgment. [Reading:] 

Every act of Bolshevik government is consistent with and supports this 
theory. Contrary theory of German control and influence no longer tenable. 
Great values for Allied cause in resnlting situation depend on continuance of 
Bolshevik authority as long as possible. No other party will refrain from 
accepting German peace or so deeply stir internal forces opposed to German 
government, 

Now, why did I say that, Senator? I said that because of the false 
view that was held by many, and carried abroad, in relation to the 
constituent assembly. The constituent assembly was controlled by 
Tehernoff. Tchernoff was its chairman, elected by an overwhelming 
majority in its first and only session. Tchernoff had been removed as 
commissioner of agriculture from the Kerensky government because 
of suspected German affiliations, and in the conference that decided 
on his removal Madam Breshkovsky and President Kerensky both 
agreed on the proposition. He now turns up chairman of the con- 
stituent assembly, and as such chairman practically indorses all the 
extreme radical program of the Bolsheviki, but says the Bolsheviki 
can net make peace with Germany. “ We need peace; we can make 
peace. They are prevented from making peace by their formula of 
principles of self-determination, no annexations, and no indemnities, 
but we are not bound by this program; we can make peace.” In 
other words, he pleaded the principle of quick peace, which was the 
principal desire of the war-weary Russians as a whole, and that was 
his reason for being supported against the Bolsheviki. So that when 
the constituent assembly was dismissed by T'chernoff some of us be- 
lieved that it was in the interests of the allies and against the quick 
German peace. 

Senator Overman. That dispatch is from whom and to whom? 

Mr. Roziys. From myself to Col. Thompson. 

Senator Srertrve. You say that was submitted to Ambassador 
Francis? 

Mr. Rozins. Yes; sent through him, and in the ambassador’s cypher, 
through the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Humes. Just a moment. As I understand it, that, in effect, 
was a communication from you to Thompson that was communicated 
by the ambassador through the State Department, in order to insure 
its delivery to Col. Thompson? 

Mr. Ronis. Quite true. What is the point? 

Mr. Humes. I just wanted to have it clear in my mind whether it 
is an official communication from the ambassador as expressing his 
view, or only the transmittal of a communication from you to Col. 
Thompson. 

Mr. Rosrys. Yes, but Jet it appear that no cypher cable could be 
sent by anybody in Russia through the American Embassy that was 
counter to any definite policy of the embassy. [Reading:] 

No other party will refrain from accepting German peace or so deeply stir 
internal forces opposed to German Government. Questions put to Trotzky by 
Kuhlman after his statement indicate Germany’s disinclination to continue 
military operations if satisfactory trade relations can he reestablished. 

For instance, Senator, the social revolutionists of the Left killed 
Mirbach. Did the Germans march into Moscow? They did not. 
Why? Because they had found that dead Russians and burned grain 
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in the Ukraine were of little value to the central powers; and I pre- 
ferred by their methods to beat them to it, and it seemed possible in 
‘the situation. That may have been a misjudgment or not. [Read- 
ing:] 

Reestablishment of such relations vastly more valuable to central Emplres 
than conquest of disorganized revolutionary Russian territory. Soviet organiza- 


tions throughout all Russia representing entire laboring and peasant class will 
not readily submit to domination of German troops. 


As was proved then and has been proved constantly ever since. 
[Reading :]} 


This class may in time change leadership and policies but will not relinquish 
power without a struggle and certainly not to an invading imperialistic force. 
Germany therefore cannot control extensive resources by conquest. Any effart 
to force her terms of peace by hostilities will be an attack on Russian revolution 
cand will be met vigorously. Greatest danger to Allied cause is reestablishment 
of German commercial relutions which may result if Germany ahandons hos- 
tilities and Russia can not obtain American supplies and assistance. Revolu- 
tionary Russia having broken with German Imperialism and regarding other 
Allied governments as imperialistic will naturally turn to United States for 
commodities and supplies of non-military character for which she is willing to 
exchange surplus metals, oil and other raw material vitally necessary to Ger- 
many's continued prosecution of the war. Conferences now being beld with 
Bolshevik authorities who have expressed willingness to dea] on this basis with 
United States and desire American assistance and cooperation in railway re- 
organization, Commercial attache at Embassy is conducting negotiations and 
Ambassador will strongly urge vigorous action by government. 


Would the ambassador have sent that if it had not been in agree- 
ment with what he thought was the situation? 

Senator Overman, The point was made, is that an official telegram 
from the ambassador ? 

Mr. Roprys. Not at all. It is not that. [Continuing reading:] 

Dauger of some Anerican supplies ultimately reaching Germany unworthy 
of consideration because supplies Russia needs from America less valuable to 
Germany than supplies America will receive from Russia which otherwise 
would go to Germany. By generous assistance and tecbnical advice in reor- 
ganizing commerce and industry American may entirely exclude German com- 
merce during balance of wa Commercial attaché should immediately be au- 
thorized and ample funds placed at his disposal to enter into contracts which 
will assure control of Russia’s surplus products most needed by Germany. This 
should be followed by prompt action along lines of our eight and nine. 

Senator Netson. What is the date of that? 

Mr. Roerns. February 15, a day or two after the ratification of the 
Brest peace. Not the ratification, either; a day or two after the sign- 
ing of the Brest peace. 

Senator Netsox. The Brest treaty was not ratified until in March. 

Mr. Rorixs. But it was signed. 

Senator Neuson. This was before it was signed? 

Mr. Rosrxs. You are quite right. I have made a misstatement. It 
was sent just after the failure of the Brest negotiations, but before 
the signing of peace. ‘ 

Senator Netson. The first one. There was a preliminary negotia- 
tion. At first the war went on and they got within 50 miles of Petro- 
grad before the final treaty was made. Those are the facts. 


Mr. Rostns. That is the fact. 
Senator Nexson. And that was ratified by this soviet you have 


ceveribed in Moscow in the manner you have indicated. Now, in 
that connection you have described how Trotsky stayed away. Do 
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you not. think that he was posing in that case? One of the two 
leaders was for the treaty and the other stood back. Was not that for 
a purpose, to haye an anchor to windward? 

Mr. Ropins. It may have been, Senator. But I think the actual 
facts of the situation do not yield to that view of it. That might be 
amatter of opinion. 

Senator Netson. Do you not think, between the two, Lenine is the 
most conscientious 

Mr. Rosrns. Decidedly so. 

Senator Nerson. Revolutionist. more so than Trotzky? 

Mr. Roprns. Yes. I would say that, because of fundamental dif- 
ferences in character. Lenine is a patient, steady person. Trotaky 
is a great orator, a prima donna. 

Senator Nexson. Lenine is a real Slav? 

Mr. Ropins. Yes. 

- Senator Netson. And the other is a Hebrew? 

Mr. Rostns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srertixc. One question I want to ask Col. Robins is this: 
I understocd you to say that after the Brest Litovsk treaty it was 
apparent that Count Mirbach’s economic mission would fail, and I 
do not understand how it conld. It would seem to me that that 
would give Count Mirbach’s mission or any German economic activi- 
ties a free field. 

Mr. Ronis. Let us consider that. Throughout the entire Soviet 
Russia it was stated that this was a robber peace forced upon reyolu- 
tionary Russia at the point of the bayonet; that. they were trying to 
steal their land and their resources. They had gone down to fight 
in the Ukraine; they were fighting the Germans up in Finland, and 
the.whole authority of the Brest-Litovsk situation was an authority 
against soviet Russia. 

Senator Srertrvc. Yet Lenine favored it? 

Mr. Rosrns. Quite so, sir. 

Senator Srertine. And it was on his advice that it was ratified ? 

Mr. Rosrns. Precisely, for the reasons indicated. But I do not 
think that is a point, for the mass life in Russia was bitter in its re- 
sentment against German aggression and the terms of the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty which was forced upon Russia. 

Senator Netson. I want to call your attention to one fact that you 
omitted in your story of the Brest-Litovsk treaty, and that is that 
oy had organized a Ukrainian republic or government of some 

ind. 

Mr. Rosrns. Yes, sir. 

Sendtor Nexson. And they had their representatives there? 

My. Rosins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nerson. When the final treaty was made and the question 
was raised whether they should be allowed to sign the treaty sepa- 
rately for their own republic in connection with the representatives 
of Russia, and either Lenine or Trotsky got up in the meeting 
and said it was either one or the other, and they would find out be- 
fore the day was over—one said it was all right to have the Ukrain- 
‘ians sign the treaty on behalf of the Ukraine—in that they recog- 
nized by their action that government as an independent government, 
distinct from Russia. 
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Mr. Rosins. Trotsky was the person. 

Senator Netson. Trotsky was the man who was present and got 
up in the meeting and said it was quite satisfactory—I am not quot- 
ing his words—satisfactory that they sign as representatives of the 
Ukrainian Republic. 

Mr. Rostns, Moving on to the question of possible economic co- 
operation, I wish to speak about the modifications in the enforcement 
of certain decrees that followed the Brest-Litovsk ratification. The 
fourth all-Russian Soviet indicated the possibility of cooperation 
with the soviet government on a purely economic and nonrecogni- 
tion basis. : 

And may Tsay to the committee, Senator, that the soviet was never 
anxious for formal recognition, and all I have to do is state the facts 
of their position to give you the reason why. They were leading an 
international socialist revolutionary movement, a definite class war, 
a definite economic materialistic, class revolutionary force movement. 
They had to appeal to their comrades, as they called them, in all 
other lands. The moment. they made a treaty with any capitalistic 
country, so-called, whether it was with Germany or the allies, they in 
a sense injured their position and weakened the appeal of their social- 
istic. revolutionary purpose and program. They could have been 
said to have done what Kerensky had done but they had denounced 
him for doing, making common cause with unpatriotic capitalist gov- 
ernments. Trotsky’s position was a sort of forlorn-hope position, 
or hopeful, if you will, Horatio on the bridge, holding out against the 
one “Here we are, the leaders of the great proletarian revolu- 
tion, and we will have nothing to do with the imperialist allies, noth- 
ing to do with the Germany militarist antocracy. We are leading 
a great revolutionary movement.” That was the front held forth, 
but the actual necessities of their economic life made them willing 
to make real concessions to America to get what was necessary in a 
sense for their economic existence, and you will find that conflict be- 
tween front, as it were, and facts, at many points in the situation. 

Now, I want to bring out one or two other things. The decree 
of repudiation was not passed until 45 days, or something like that, 
after the decree had been introduced in the soviet. It first came up 
for passage three weeks after the decrees passed on the 7th day of 
Novemb I regarded the passage of the decree of repudiation as so 
complicating the situation, so violating the necessary good faith be- 
tween nations, that it was of great moment not to pass that decree. 
I went out to see Trotsky and urged on him that the decree should 
not be passed. He used his influence in the a!l-Russian soviet execu 
tive committee to prevent the decree from being passed. He then 
went to Brest. It came up for consideration again while he was there. 
Tt is one of the well-known tenets of the Marxian schoo]—the repu- 
diation cf debts. It came up and was about to be passed. I saw 
Lenine, and it did not pass right away, but some days afterwards I 
saw him and he said, “The decree of repudiation is going to be 
passed.” 

Senator Srertixc. Now, Mr. Robins, just to make it plain to my 
mind, that was a decree of repudiation in regard to what? 

Mr. Rorrxs. The national debt. He said, “Col. Robins, you say 
that the allied governments will help the soviet government against 
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the central powers at all points?” T said, “ Yes, that has always been 
iy statement.” He said, “ What you say to me indicates that I have 
five cards in my hands, when, in fact, I only have one. Four of the 
ecards are blank. Those blank cards represent cooperation of the 
allies with sovict Russia. All I have is the one card, which is the 
unity of the revolutionary workers and peasants of Russia. They be- 
lieve in this formula as one of the things that every revolutionary 
government ought to do.” He said, “We are going to pass it.” 1 
urged on him what it meant’ agaitist economic help -from America, 
and was most insistent. He finally turned to me and said, “ We are 
perfectly willing to take care of the American debt and the English 
debt, but we will not take care of the French debt.” “Why; just 
because it is bigger?” He replied, “That is not the only reason. 
That debt comes out of the loan of the French bourgeois bankers to 
the autocracy, which has kept that autocracy alive 30 years longer 
than it would have lived without financial support from France. 
What you are really asking me to do is to pay back the money loaned 
by the French bourgeois to keep the cossack whip and sword over our 
people for 30 years, and the workmen and peasants are not willing.” 

Senator Nerson, Did you not know that he was lying then—was 
misstating the facts? 

Mr. Rozuys, I did. He was overstating. 

Senator Nexson. Most of the money that went into that loan was 
coy of the French peasants, and not of the bankers and higher 
classes, 

Mr. Rosgrns. I rather think, sir, that a large proportion of that had 
been loaned by the bankers, in the first instance, and placed with the 
peasants afterwards, and it had become a sort of savings of the peo- 
ple. Bnt his argument was an argument that ran in Russia. 

Now, when that decree was passed it was passed under the circum- 
stances indicated, and I felt that we could always get around that 
decree; that is, while they might not formally repeal it, they would 
allow America to really pay the French debt from the great resources 
that were in Russia; and talking with some of the members of the 
soviet, we led up to that, and they said that they felt that would be 
possible, if there was economic cooperation, later on. 

One day, about the 20th of March I think it was, a Mr. McAllister, 
of the International Harvester Co., the head of their enterprise in 
Russia, came into my office in Moscow where I was then working with 
the Red Cross and conducting my task there and serving the country, 
making daily communications to the ambassador. He said, “We are 
having trouble at our factory at Lubertzsly.” I said, “Have you a 
factory at Lubertzsky?” He said, “Of course we have.” T said, 
“Are you making anything up there?” He said, “We are making 
agricultural machinery. We have 5,000 or 6,000 harvesting machines 
onhand. We have 3,000 more ready to be assembled and we will have 
a thousand more by the time the crop is ready.” “Have you been 
carrying on business since the Bolshevik revolution?” He said, 
“Yes; and our men in the factory have done better than they did 
under Kerensky.” I said, “Why are you not happy, then?” He 
said, “They are extending that rule to the office, and to the assem- 
bling of raw materials and to distribution, and there is no value in the 
workingmen’s control of those things.” I think that is true. I think 
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that is what has happened where the decree has been carried to the 
full length. 

Senator Sreruinc. Did he in that connection speak of the loyalty 
of the workmen and the good treatment they had been accorded, and 
that, that was one reason why the factory was still doing business? 

Mr. Rogrys. Yes; and I said, * Now, what you want is to have the 
enforcement of this decree stopped? That is what you want? You 
want to be given a reprieve for the moment? Yon want to have that 
ultimatum raised or the time extended?” He said, * Yes.” I went 
to Lenine and I said, “ Now, there is a capitalistic enterprise, an 
American capitalistic enterprise, doing business in Russia for the 
purpose of making money, but in your formula, for the purpose 
of exploiting Russia, But it happens, commissioner, to be delivering 
the goods, to be manufacturing a product of prime economic neces- 
sity for an agrarian people—that is, agricultural machinery. Your 
decree, if it is enforced at this time, will wipe out that organiza- 
tion. So far as I am advised, the International Harvester Co. is the 
best producing organization for agricultural machinery in the world. 
They have the best brains not only for producing but also for mar- 
keting, IT hear. Iam not going to argue the case with you. You have 
got to have cooperation from America. You can not get a ton of 
space in any vessel in an American port and you can not get a dollar 
of interim credit between the time of shipment and until the raw 
material to pay for it comes back. You can not get a ton of space 
in any American ship for manufactured material iF it can be success- 
fully maintained in America that a going concern making a primary 
product for the economic life of Russia 18 versts from Moscow can 
not continue to produce because of your socialistic decrees. I am not 
going to argue. I will simply leave it to your ewn judgment.” The 
fact was, a representative from the soviet council went down there 
and conferred with the representatives of the harvester company, and 
My. McAllister came back to my office and said he had a perfectly 
satisfactory arrangement with them in relation to the enforcement 
of the workmen’s decree, and that everything was going on satisfac- 
torily. When T left Russia that was the statement of those gentle- 
men to me, and I brought in information for the International Har- 
yester Co. and turned it over to Mr. Edgar Bancroft. who met me at 
the train at Chicago on my way to Washington. urging cooperation 
and extension of credit and the possibility of doing business under 
the Bolshevik Russian government six months after that govern- 
ment had been in operation. 

I wish to state further that in the day’s work there were con- 
stant modifications of these decrees that showed the possibility of 
doing work with the soviet government, in my judgment. One was 
in relation to the nationalization of banks, and affected the National 
City branch banks in Russia. In each one of these instances I talked 
with the responsible managers of business enterprises and in most In- 
stances they said they could continue to do business. I said to Me- 
Allister, “ McAllister, working out the future of manufacturing in 
Russia is possibly the biggest job left on the map, is it not, for a 
manufacturer?” He said it was. I said, “I will agree with you that 
trying to run a factory in Bolshevik Russia is a hell of a job, if you 
will excuse the profanity, but is it not the job that we have to engage 
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in, McAllister, suppose you left Russia; in six weeks who would be 
running your factory?” He said that some German would; and I 
said, “Certainly, because he is the only one that has got the mind and 
that it would mean serving the German economic control if he left. I 
said, “I am going to stay on and meet what comes. Won’t you?” I 
said exactly the same thing to Mr. Stevens, and both of those men 
were of that mind before I said anything about it. They agreed that 
there was this possible relationship of service that we ought to carry 
out in the Russian situation. 

I now move to another question. 

Mr. Humes. Mr. Robins, may I interrupt you a moment? What 
do you know as to the development at the plant of the International! 
Harvester Co. subsequent to this conversation that you refer to with 
McAllister? 

Mr. Rosrns. Subsequent to the conversation? If you mean imme- 
diately after it would be two months—I remained in Russia for some 
time, and subsequent to my leaving Russia I do not know what trans- 
pired. I left Russia in May and Vladivostok the 1st of June, and at 
that ae they were in agreement with the general position I have 
stated. 

Mr. Humes. Do you know anything about the contributions that 
have been assessed or the taxes that have been assessed against that 
plant since that time? 

Mr. Rosrns. Not since that time. 

Mr. Humes. You are not familiar with that? 

Mr. Rosrns. No. 

Senator Nerson. Would you mind giving us information about the: 
various decrees that this government of Lenine and Trotzky an- 
nounced? I would like information about their program and form 
of government. 

Mr. Rosrys. I shall be very glad to go into that later, if I may. 
Why were the formulas, the hard, stark Marxian socialist formulas, 
poweriul in Russia? Were they powerful! I make the statement 
that they were. I make the statement that I found more men, work- 
ingmen and peasants, who said over those formulas, in proportion to 
those active in general affairs, than I ever found of one culture any- 
where else, and I have been fairly vigorous and out in the open all 
of my life, and know this particular labor and economic struggle 
reasonably well. It was, I think, for this reason. For 60 years prior’ 
to the revolution of March 17 the structure of the Russian Govern- 
ment had remained practically in statu quo at a time when the struc- 
ture of all the other governments, even of China, was being modified 
into more liberal and tolerable machinery of government. The Cos- 
sack whip and the Cossack sword, the power of the autocracy, held it 
absolutely static. Little efforts of educational enterprises, like that 
of Tolstoy on his estate, for peasants, when extended in any impor- 
tant direction were denounced as revolutionary and the leaders were 
imprisoned or killed. Little economic organizations among the work- 
ers in the Donetz coal basin, endeavoring to help the coal miners and 
their families, were denounced as revolutionary and their leaders 
were imprisoned or killed. Free speech, free press, right of petition, 
and the discussion of government were denounced as revolutionary 
and the leaders were imprisoned or killed. AJ] those normal streams 
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of progressive life and thought that would have moved out and fer- 
tilized the Russian social system were dammed up and forced back 
into a turgid current, into subterranean and dangerous channels, and 
men said over and over in garrets and cellars, in forests, and in 
Siberian prisons, “When we get power, we will pass this decree and 
it will settle that; when we get power, we will pass that decree and 
it will settle that; when we get power, we will pass this decree and it 
will settle the other thing,” and the hard, metallic formula was said 
over and over again until men could say it backwards without miss- 
ing a word. Never having had a chance to try this indoor formula 
against the outdoor facts, they could not know any difficulties in its 
application to life. Practical men all know that there never was an 
indoor formula devised that fits outdoors, that will not break 
up and require modification when applied to reality; but 
the Russian peasants and workingmen did not_know, never had 
had a chance to try out anything in practice. Therefore they be- 
lieved in their dogmas. There was faith in the whole revolutionary 
culture. Why was it socialist? It was socialist because that ap- 
pealed to the collectivist Slavic mind. I do not want to pretend to 
have wisdom that I do not possess. I am not wise in these things, 
but I do know certain human reactions to a degree. The Russian 
peasant moves and thinks collectively ; they act asa village; they movo 
and think in groups; they act collectively; cooperative associations 
run with wonderful ease in the Russian life. They are not individ- 
ualists; they have not the sense of personal responsibility and initia- 
tive that has been given to the Anglo-Saxon genius. Their natural 
collectivism made the socialist formulas and methods popular. The 
materialist antichurch side of it was also popular, and popular not 
because the Russian is not a religious-minded person, because he is. 
I have high regard for religion; I believe that the personal, social, 
individual control and social sanction that lies in a genuine religious 
life is of first consequence to civilization, and I believe that no demo- 
cratic institution can survive without it. I went to Russia and 
during the Kerensky régime I tried to find some center of moral 
power, some center of religious restraint and enthusiasm, that 
would hold this wild life, with the bit in its teeth, in the relig- 
ious institutions of the land. I went to the great sybor or confer- 
ence of the Greek Church at Moscow, and I met the procurator 
of the Holy Synod and other leaders, metropolitans, and bishops, 
and I avow this testimony, and the Senators can find it if they 
wish, that I have worked steadily with the religious forces in 
this country, have done such work as John R, Mott said had not 
otherwise been done in the universities of this country, for a distinct 
religious sanction, and I bear this testimony with regard to my 
Russian experience, that I never found anybody there who thought 
that the church in Russia could exercise moral restraint and social 
power, either inside or outside of the church. It had lost its credit 
absolutely. It had become associated in the revolutionary movement, 
in the minds of peasants and workingmen, as a class institution. For 
instance, here is a peasant walking under the most holy gate into the 
Kremlin with me. He takes off his hat. Another crosses himself and 
kisses an ikon. I say to them, “ You are religious?” “Yes.” “You 
believe in God and in Jesus Christ?” “Yes.” “You believe in the 
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church?” “No!” The church has been the spy system of autocracy 
for 200 years. It was that resentment against the organized church 
that made them accept, as it were, the materialistic philosophy. y 
did this philosophy have power in the villages? Nine per cent of 
the Russian people are city proletariat, and are educated in the 
formulas of revolutionary socialism. They are in the cities. Forty 
per cent of that 9 per cent goes back twice a year to the villages, at: 
planting time and harvest time. They are the persons who have been 
away, who have had experience. They go back to the village and 
the village people gather around them and they hear their talk, and 
their talk is of the revolution, of the good time that is coming. 
_ Their talk is in the terms of the formula of social revolution. For 
that reason there was this widespread agreement in the formulas 
running through Russian life. These revolutionary formulas had a 
real power and a tremendous significance at this hour of Russian 
upheaval. These formulas had. been talked and cultivated and 
quoted in Russia by people of the better classes, even by many who 
in the hour of their realization repudiated them. Madame eek 
kovskaya, great old spirit that she was, for 40 years in the villages 
and the cities said to the peasants, “The land is yours; you should 
not pay rent to the landlords and barons”; said to the workingmen, 
“The factories are yours; your labor produces all. You should con- 
trol the mills and mines.” She had distributed thousands of copies 
of the communist manifesto and Karl Marx’s Das Kapital, and 
when the hour came and the masses demanded the fulfillment of 
her promises, she, trying to exercise restraint, bravely and heroically 
spent her entire leadership and capital in trying to restrain the 
realization of the very things that she had led the peasants to de- 
mand. And that explains why this social revolutionary group and 
Kerensky were absolutely bereft of power and leadership. This old 
woman was the greatest figure in Russia, and she could have com- 
manded more aaien when I went there than any other one person, 
and she lost her influence because she constantly refused to recognize 
the demands that she had taught the peasants and workers to make. 
The same thing was manifest among certain representatives of the 
American Government in Russia. For years I have been in the open 
fighting socialist doctrines, and certain men said that I did not have 
intelligence enough to be a socialist, which may be true, but I had 
heard one of these men to whom I refer down in Washington Square, 
in Greenwich Village, in New York, sitting with other high brows and 
uplifters, telling the wonderful gospel of Karl Marx; theclass strug- 
gle, that that is the real principle of the whole social process; the 
economic interpretation of history, the iron law of wages, the law of 
diminishing returns; that that is the whole thing in social progress. 
He said that in comfort and in ease in Washington Square; but 
when responsibly engaged by the American Government in tryin 
to protect. American interests, national interests, if you will, allied 
interests, if you will, when these formulas came down the Nevski 
in the form of bearded, red-blooded peasants and workingmen with 
bayoneted guns and said, “ This thing that you taught we are going 
to do, and we will push out of the way your Kerensky government 
and all the others,” then these gentlemen threw up their hands and 
said, “Oh, my God; that is not socialism; that is German agents, 
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thieves, and murderers!” Jt was nothing in the world but the 
realization in the time of strain, in the only way they will ever be 
realized, of those formulas they had taught in the ease and comfort of 
the parlor in Washington Square. And the movement from class 
struggle to class terror is perfectly understandable and foreseeable. 
If I believe that only one class has any right, if I believe it has pro- 
duced everything and that the other class is nothing but a bunch of 
parasites, if that class gets in the way in time of strain, I will stick 
a bayonet into it. 

’ Senator Srerrina. Is it simply because that is the doctrine of the 
Bolshevists that she objected to it? 

Mr. Rozins. The only point is that she cultivated it for 40 years. 

Senator Stertie. And she never believed that it would come with 
the excesses and the atrocities that characterized it when it did come? 

Mr. Rosrys. In other words, she did not believe that a revolution 
would be a revolution. She believed that it would be a perfectly nice, 
orderly thing, that would leave us in the leadership, we nice people; 
but revolutions come eating and drinking, and if you create a revolu- 
tion, then, in the day of judgment, you ought not to be heard to whine 
about it. That, in my judgment, explains the sweep of the revolu- 
tionary formula in Russian life. And may I say this, even at the risk 
of being misunderstood: I have fought in the open all of my life. 
If I had lived under a state such as enue and Trotzky lived under, 
if I had lived under the Cossack whip and sword and had seen men 
and women by the thousand sent te Sika without trial, if I had 
known the church as the church was known in Russia, as the spy 
system of autocracy among the poor, then I believe I should have 
been opposed to the state and the church. I thank God that I knew 
ihe state where my little county could meet in convention, in demo- 
cratic fashion, and run the show, for I live in that part of the country 
where possibly are preserved in their purity more than anywhere else 
Anglo-Saxon institutions, south of Mason and Dixon’s line. I re- 
member the church as the little white church on the hill, where we 
went to hear the man speak that the people chose to have there, who 
taught us the old simple doctrines of Christianity, and I believe he 
was highly serviceable and not a betrayer of liberty and justice, but 
rather the friend of both: But I would like to have you really see the 
Russian situation and understand the lines of this movement, so that 
we can combat it effectively and not on false grounds. 

Senator Nerson. I would appreciate your statement much better if 
you would outline to me a plan of government as outlined by their 
decrees. Then I would be very glad to hear your discussion of it, 
but you have not given us that yet. You have simply told us about 
the decree where they canceled all foreign debts—all indebtedness of 
the country. Now, if you will tell us the rest of the plan of govern- 
ment, we can better understand what you are proceeding to say. You’ 
have not done that yet. 

Mr. Rosrxs. Quite true. I rather assumed that, the Senator knew 
those decrees; that there had been'so much discussion about it, it was 
all in the mind of the Senator. I spoke of a decree of all lands to the 
peasants—distributing the land; the decree of all control of industry 
in the workingman ; the forma] decree of the control of the factories: 
the decree offering general democratia weace ta the world; the decree 
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that ‘provided for the control of government to be in the soviet—of all: 
ower in the soviets. ‘There were other decrees of similar character, . 
mt they are all accessible, and to go into a detailed statement about 
that would take so very much time that I thought that probably that 
had all been covered in previous discussions before this committee, but ° 
1 will return to it again, if the Senator has any questions that he de- 
sires to ask. 

May I suggest, Senator Overman, with a kindly, well-intentioned, 
generous government, like our Government, wanting really to 
serve Russia, seeking really to have her better her condition and 
free all of the people everywhere, why it is that we failed to connect - 
in that Russia story? And may I suggest to the committee that you 
will find several lines of intelligence that will give you leading in the 
matters I will now discuss? One of them is the mission sent to Russia 
with the Hon. Elihu Root at its head. T regard Mr. Root as the ablest 
man on international questions in America. I do not believe that we 
could have chosen a man who by intent and past experience and in- 
tegrity of character was more calculated to serve wisely America in 
that sitnation; but I relate simply the fact of the reaction to his. 
appointment as I found it there. You may know that he had at- 
tacked at one time in this country a very important public person, 
and you may know that as a result of that attack editorials, the most 
brilliant possible of their kind, had been published for successive 
weeks, accompanied by cartoons, speaking of Mr. Root as the jackal 
ot privilege, as the watchdog of Wall Street, and all that sort of thing. 
They had been run in the public press. Probably the German agents 
in America, immediately upon his-appointment, gathered these up 
and sent them over, and they appeared in pamphlets in Russia, trans- 
lated into. Russian, with the cartoons and the words changed to Rus- 
sian synonyms, so that even friendly papers said, “ How is it passible 
that: the great democratic President should send over to Russia to 
help make the world safe for democracy—to revolutionary Russia— 
theman who has spent most of his time, according to what we hear, in 
trying to make America safe for plutocracy? ” at think it was thor- 
oughly unjust and unfair, but none the less it was a real situation,” 
ond ‘it: was charged on the basis of that propaganda that Mr. Root 
was:there for the purpose of getting Russia for Wall Street, for this, - 
that, and the other special capitalist interest, just as it was charged: 
against me, and with just: as little truth. 

Then there was another fact of importance. There returned to 
Russia immediately at the beginning of the revolution great numbers 
of Russians. from America, immigrants, both Gentile and Jew, and. 
they represented two. classes. They represented genuine, honest men, 
who had met America ‘at America’s worst—and America’s worst, when 
we are honest and frank with ourselves, is evil. I-know and you know 
that... Ihave spent some of my time trying to help iron these evils 
out.. -T- know that: 97 per cent, or at least 90 per cent, of America is 
sound and true and competent and will ultimately take care of all 
bad spots, but there were and are bad spots. Men came back to Russia 
and. spoke of the steel mills of Pennsylvania, spoke of the 12-hour “ 
day, spoke of the 24-hour shifts every two weeks, spoke of the seven- 
day:week, spoke of those things of the nonunion coal mines of. West 
Virginia, of the tenement sweatshops, of the-political system of our, 
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great cities, and the political police court with its corruption; inter- 
preted America as being a capitalist’s heaven and the workman’s hell. 
That was perfectly false, but it carried influence, because those men 
spoke the language, and they came back with that interpretation; and 
man after man, when I was fighting against the rise of Bolshevism, 
said, “ We do not care for your democracy; we do not want political 
democracy; we are going to have a real economic revolution; we did 
not depose our Czar to get 20 czars; we are not going to have a czar 
of oil, a czar of coal, a czar of the railroads.” You know the stuff; 
we are familiar with it. It was that playing upon the situation that 
made the Russian revolutionary movement go from a democratic en- 
terprise onto a fundamental economic socialist revolutionary plane, 
if I know anything about it. To this group were added the agitators 
who were the paid agents of Germany or the doctrinaire socialists of 
the destructive groups, such as the I. W. W. 

There are two or three other influences that ought to be in our 
minds if we are to know and understand the play in Russia. I have 
spoken of the 7 per cent, sincere, honest, and interested—selfishly in 
some instances. But that 7 per cent had all the contact in the foreign 
capitals, all the contact with the normal lines of ambassadorial and 
mission life, for they were the only people you needed to know in the 
old régime. They had the language and the contact, they were the 
people that furnished us with ideas; and then, second, after the decree 
of repudiation, there was the perfectly understandable position of 
France in Russia. It was summed up at one time by a representative 
of France there in a discussion with me, when the question of inter- 
vention was in point. I said to myself: “It seems to me that inter- 
vention is a mistake and will ruin our interests here, and it will turn 
European Russian people and resources over to Germany and make 
European Russia a German province, and I am against it for the time 
being. But, I said to myself,“ Suppose Iam wrong.” I sought a con- 
ference with this French representative to whom I referred, and he 
said this to me when we put the map on the table and discussed in- 
tervention. Have you done that? It is 800 miles across Manchuria 
until you get to Siberia. There are the Chinese Eastern Railroad, the 
Upper Amur Railroad, and the Amur River, three lines of communi- 
cation to control, 650 miles to Lake Baikal, with the road around 
precipitous mountain cliffs on either side, with 82 tunnels already 
mined ; then 4,000 miles across Siberia with one line of railroad open 
on both flanks, and 800 miles across the Urals to the European Rus- 
sian front, before you will divert a single German from the western 
front. This French representative said to me, “I know it is not prac- 
tical, but it must be attempted.” Then J said, “ Why not get Russia’s 
raw material and handle this economic situation here and win the 
war on the western front?” Then this gentleman said, “ What is it to 
us if the allies win the war, and I'rance loses the savings of a hundred 
years?” That was the heart of the French position in the Russian 
situation. There was the third line of influence. It was this. 
There came a time when the Bolsheviki were organizing soviets in 
Turkestan and distributing documents carrying the general proposi- 
tions of no annexations, no indemnities, and self-determination of 
nationalities. Mr. Lockhart came to me one day with a cablegram from 
the British foreign office and said, “Here is more trouble,” and 
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the cablegram was to this effect, “ We are advised of the organization 
of soviets in Turkestan. It is only a short distance across Afghan- 
istan to India, and if the Mahometans in Turkestan begin to discuss 
self-determination it will be only a short time until the Mahometans 
in India will begin to discuss self-determination, and it may greatly 
complicate the situation for the British Empire.” There were 
genuine complications of this character, movements for certain pur- 
poses in certain positions at certain points in the play. We have now 
in front of us the general situation. 

May I now speak of the reason why I hold the judgment, as I do 
hold it unhesitatingly, that Lenine and Trotzky were not conscious 
German agents? I started to work with them and dealt at all points 
on the basis of uncertainty, question, suspicion, but delivery of each 
specific situation and task. One of the persons whom I came in con- 

tact with first was Zalkind, assistant commissioner of foreign affairs 
in the soviet government. When Trotzky went to Brest-Litovsk, all of 
the affairs that I had to deal with the soviet government about had to 
rae through Zalkind. I early became convinced that he was either a 
Yerman agent or certainly a vigorous enemy of the allied cause. L 
waited for some real situation. I did not know whether he suited 
Lenine or not. If I had found he had suited him I would have simply 
gone on with that much more of the facts in front of me, but I wanted 
to know. I did not go to Lenine and say, “I am suspicious of your - 
assistant commissioner of foreign affairs. I think he is a bad fellow. 
I think he is a German agent.” I waited for a situation of definite 
fact. Thesituation came. J. was called to the American Embassy one 
day and shown a letter transmitted by Zalkind in the absence of 
Trotsky, as acting commissioner of foreign affairs, in the briefest 
form transmitting a bitter, virulent, resolution of an anarchist group, 
denouncing the American ambassador and the American Govern- 
ment—a clearly unfriendly act. I asked the ambassador to let me 
have that material. It was taken and laid on Lenine’s desk. Trotsky 
was away. He was asked, “ Commissioner, is that what you want? 
Does that meet with your approval? Here is an open, definite, direct 
insult to the American ambassador and the American Government by 
the responsible minister of your foreign office.” He looked it over 
and said, “ That must be a provocative”; in other words, an effort to 
provoke trouble by false statements and acts, that was.always present 
in the Russian situation—provocation of one thing and another. You 
hear it constantly and see it again and again. He was answered, 
“I do not think so. I know Zalkind’s signature. I think it is gen- 
uine, Commissioner. Would you mind calling him up on the tele- 
phone?” He called him up on the telephone and Zalkind admitted 
the transaction, and the commissioner then and there told Zalkind 
to make a formal apology to the American ambassador. 

I was pleased. Two hours afterwards I called up the American 
Embassy to find out whether-the apology had come over there, and 
the ambassador said, “No; there was not any apology. On the 
contrary, a representative came here from the foreign office of the 
soviet government and said that there was to be a demonstration of 
anarchists in front of the embassy to-night, and that the government 
was going to protect us; had ample power to protect us; was going to 
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send down a special machine-gun corps, or something of that sort; to 
protect us.” 

Here was a lying camouflage of special protection, based upon‘an 
unfriendly act. I went out to the embassy, supposing that this man 
had talked to the ambassador. He had not. The ambassador 
thought he had talked with his private secretary, Mr. Johnston. Mr, 
Johnston was out. We waited until Mr. Johnston came back and 
found he had not talked to him but had talked to Mr. Bailey, the first 
secretary of the embassy. When Mr. Bailey came in quite a good 
deal of time had then elapsed, and we got a statement made by Mr. 
Kailey, dictated and written on the stationery of the embassy, to mb, 
without mentioning anybody else, of the facts that had occurred. 
That was taken out and laid in front of Lenine after midnight that 
night, and we said, “ This is the way your foreign office has followed 
your instructions for apology.” The next morning the Izvestija 
carried the line that Zalkind had been removed as assistant 
commissioner of foreign affairs. I saw Lenine, and he said, 
“This man has some relations with our people of influence. If 
he is out of Russia, are you satisfied?” J said, “ Entirely so.” He 
said, “ We are going to send him to Switzerland.” I said, “Good! 
You can not send him too far for me.” He was removed. In my 
judgment, he was not removed for the German interest, and it seemed 
to me another indication of the facts of the situation. 

We went on then. I have spoken to you about the anarchist situa- 
tion in Petrograd. Now let me speak of the anarchist situation in 
Moscow. 

It is now after the ratification of the Brest-Litovsk peace. It is 
along in April. Anarchist organizations, financed, in my judgment, 
by German agents, are developing more and more, until important 
allied officers tell me that the anarchists are running Moscow. I say, 
“No: I do not think so. I think the Kremlin, where Lenine is, is 
running Moscow.” Finally I, who had worked so steadily in the 
situation, began to be, I suppose, definitely objectionable. I had 
recovered certain property in certain quarters, taken by the anarchist 
clubs which were masquerading as anarchists when they were really 
thieves and robbers, in some instances at least. 

Senator Srertixc. Colonel, may I ask whether the Bolshevik 
government was doing anything at that time to repress the anarchist 
movement ? 

Mr. Rogrxs. Nothing particularly serious, I guess. 

On a certain day T am in the headquarters telegraph oflite at 
Moscow, sending my daily communication to the American am- 
bassador over the direct wire. A furore starts and people run up the 

-stairs. I go down the stairs and find a group of 10 or 12 anarchists 
with bayoneted guns surrounding my automobile and the guns 
pointed at my chauffeur, telling him to move on. I open the door of 
the automobile and get in and sit in with the others—there are a 
number of anarchists in there—and through ‘my interpreter begin 
debating the matter with them—arguing the matter with them. They 
say that they have a requisition to take my automobile. Well, as 
there were 2 good many Government requisitions I did not know but 
that it was. possible that the requisition was:on the square. . I ask.to 
see the requisition, and they refuse to show it to me. Task them then 
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to take the automobile to the headquarters of the Petrograd soviet and 
there get a test of the matter. 

We started, but when my chauffeur started to drive down a cer- 
tain direction toward the soviet office they pushed a couple. of guns 
against him and started him the other way. ‘I then said, “ Well, we 
will leave this situation and make another move at it.” I did not want 
to go to the anarchist headquarters in the automobile, even if the 
automobile went, and they said I could not get out of the car; but 
‘we opened the door, my chauffeur stopped the car, and I stepped off 
the car, and they did not shoot us, but the man who was on the 
running board turned to me and said, “ Sprechen sie Deutsch?” I 
said, “ No; I speak English.” 

The car was taken to the headquarters of the anarchists. I went 
that afternoon to the foreign minister, Tchitcherin, and made a 
simple statement of the facts. I said, “I know this is a rough game, 
and this is probably just done for my comfort to make me quit the 
play, but IT want that automobile, and I want a show of definite 
-power in the situation. There are those who say that the power 
-is over there at 9 Duvorskaya and those who say that the power is 
in the Kremlin. I have heen saying it is in the Kremlin, and I want 
to know where the power is.” : 

I was promised my automobile that afternoon. The afternoon 
came, but not the automobile. I went to see Derjinski, of the com- 
mittee on counter revolution and sabotage. He said, “I will get 
your automobile.” Later on he called up and said that he could not 
get it until the next day. There seemed to be backing and filling. 
I went to see Trotsky and talked with Trotsky about it. I went to 
see Lenine and talked to Lenine about it. I said, “ Now, I do not 
give two raps about the automobile, but I want to know where the 
power is in Moscow. I have said it was in your hands. If it is over 
here with the anarchists, I know where that leads back to. It leads 
back to German control, and I am going to know.” 

Finally Trotsky asked me to come down to his headquarters, and 
J went down, and he said, “ The real situation about this anarchist 
business is as follows: The Central Anarchist Club was organized 
in March, 1917, under Kerensky’s government. Kerenslky and the 
old Duma never dared to attack them, because they participated in 
taking over the power from the Czar. They have grown stronger. 
They helped us—the Bolsheviks—in our hour of revolution, and there 
are members of the Petrograd soviet who are tender on this anarchist 
situation; I agree with you that they are a menace; I agree with 

on that they are thieves and robbers; I agree with you that they 
thee got German money ; but we are holding elections this week out 
in the various factories, and the mensheviks and others have charged 
us with being brutal and with ruling with the bayonet all the time, 
and we do not want to meet this situation with force until after the 
‘elections.” ‘ 

Well, quite frankly, I understood that argument. It wag very 
normal to me. I have seen other things set aside until elections are 
over. [Laughter.] Peet 

Senator Nexson. You have seen that in this country, have you not? 

Mr. Roprns. Even in this country, Senator; and I said to him, 
“Well,.I do not care about a few days, but I want a definite-expres- 
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sion of power in this situation, so we can know where we are, or I am 
going to cable my Government that there is a real question as to who 
is running this show.” Three days afterwards, the last election hay- 
ing taken place, I was called up on the telephone, and he said: “At 2 
o’clock to-morrow morning,” which would have been a certain Friday, 
“we are going to move against the anarchist centers. There are not 
only the 13 centers that you reported on, but there zre 26 centers, and 
they have a sort of organization, and we are confident now of what 
they mean, and we are going after them.” That morning at 2 o’clock 
cavalry, 4-inch cannon, and infantry surrounded 26 centers in Moscow 
and its environs, palaces that had been fortified with machine guns, 
etc., and gave them five minutes to surrender. In some instances 
they surrendered. In some they began shooting at once, and when 
they did the soviet forces answered with machine gun and cannon. 
Every center was taken by about 6.30 in the morning. In some in- 
stances they threw smoke bombs down into the cellars to smoke them 
out. Some 14 persons were killed, some 40 persons were wounded, 
some 600 prisoners were taken captive, and a large amount of goods— 
jewelry, rubles, stuff of one sort and another—was found in these cen- 
ters and confiscated, and certain machine guns, new, of a new pattern, 
net found elsewhere in Russia, of German make, were found in those 
palaces. 

Now, this was another demonstration of power against what I 
thought was a definite German interest and what I now believe to 
have been a definite German interest. 

The time came when I was instructed to leave Russia to report to 
the Government of the United States. 

Senator Srertine. Colonel, there is one interesting thing we would 
like to know. Did you get your automobile? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Rosrns. I got my automobile, unscratched, sir. 

I wanted the Government to act; either organized cooperation or 
organized opposition. Drifting was ruinous to all interests, of Amer- 
ica, Russia, and the allies. My later cables will show that I kept urg- 
ing on the Government either organized cooperation or organized 
opposition, so that we could know where we were in the situation. I 
believed that the best plan was organized cooperation, for reasons 
that are now pretty well known tothe world. I did not share the view 
that there was a vast mass of noble people lying outdoors, peasants 
who wanted the barons to come back, workingmen who wanted feudal 
masters to come back to the factories, and other people who wanted 
the grand dukes to come back. They were not there, if I knew any- 
thing about Russia. And then this idea that if you sent in one divi- 
sion, then the great Russian mass would rise up and would begin to 
roll like a snowball, and everything would be happy, never for a 
moment lived in my mind. 2 

When I got ready to come out representatives of the allies in Russia 
said, “How are you going; by Murmansk?” I said, “No; I_am 
not going by Murmansk. That road is built over the icebog. It is 
beginning to get warm. It may thaw, and I may be marooned 300 
versts from the port.” “Oh, you are going out by Archangel?” 
“No; I am not going out by Archangel. It is three weeks before the 
jce is out in Archangel.” “Well, you are not thinking of going by 
Siberia?” “I am going by Siberia.” “Why, don’t you know that 
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‘the wild bands of marauders, demobilized soldiers with rifles, robbers, 
and thieves are running all up and down over Siberia, confiscating 
grerything in sight?” “ No,” I said; “I not only do not know it, but 
Ido not believe it.” ‘“ Well,” they said, “don’t you know that the 
armed war prisoners are going to take control of the Siberian Rail- 
road under the soviet?” Isaid: “On the contrary, the investigation 
made by Capt. Hicks, of the British mission, and Capt. Webster, of 
the American Red Cross, exposed that false statement thoroughly.” 

I have that report here. Let me advert to it a moment. Some 
weeks prior to this time there had been coming out constantly a 
general statement about armed war prisoners in Siberia planning to 
take the Trans-Siberian Railway and stores for the central powers. 
T did not believe it, gentlemen. I did not believe that any people who 
had recently won their own soil by giving their own blood for it were 
going to turn it over to some foreign force to take it away from 
them; but I said: “If it isso, it is so. What I believe is of no conse- 
quence”; and I called, of my mission, William B. Webster, and said 
to him, “You have never been in sympathy with the cooperation 
policy that I have been working with the soviet. You have the con- 
fidence of the American Embassy, through your splendid work in 
relief ‘of war prisoners for a year prior to your coming into our 
service in Siberia. You know the Siberian game. I am giving you 
power and money and resources to send you to Siberia to investigate 
war prisoners. I want you to find the facts. If there are so many 
armed war prisoners, in numbers that are dangerous to the allied 
cause, you say so, and I will back you through the piece. Come 
back here with chat, come back here with mere talk, and make a report 
that does not rest on fact, and I will follow you to the end of the 
road in opposition, Now,” I said, “ go to it.” 

I went to Lockhart, and I said, “Lockhart, I had a talk with 
Trotsky this afternoon, and said to him that there was continual 
rumor about this armed war prisoner business in Siberia, and if it 
was a real thing I was going to know it; and he laughed and said, 
‘What do you want?’ I said, ‘I want to send men into Siberia, and 
I want you to give them the frank and power of the soviet and I 
want to investigate that situation.’” He gave a special train and 
pet full power to those men, Capts. Webster and Hicks. I said to 

ockhart, “I want you to send Capt. Hicks, because Capt. Hicks is 
the ablest man on your staff, anti-Bolshevik, was wounded on the 
French frént, and will probably find the facts. He is a trained 
military man,” as Mr. Webster was not. 

Those two men went. They spent six weeks from Ekaterinburg 
to Chita. They made their report. Their report is here. I file il 
with the committee. On that report I was satisfied of the actual 
conditions in Siberia. When I started out I said to Lenine, “ Com- 
missioner, I am going out by Siberia. There are a great many 
provincial soviets. I should like to have a letter from you, saying 
that I am to be given free passage and protection everywhere.” He 
wrote that letter. I have it. I went 6,000 miles across Russia, the 
largest contiguous territory recognizing one authority in this world. 
We crossed 15 provincial soviet jurisdictions. At the first impor- 
tant town at every new jurisdiction the train was met by a platoon 
of soldiers and a commissar of the local or provincial soviet. They 
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inspected the train; they confiscated what they said was contraband, 
and arrested what they said was counter-revolution. 

I had this letter of Lenine, this autograph letter with the seal 
‘of the council of the people’s commissars. In every instance I 
‘met this group of inspecting officers at the platform. I said: “Who 
is your commissar? Avil you come in and sit with me a moment! 
Then, if you want to inspect this car, all right.” I had seven 

persons on that car. I had more papers than had been brought 
out from Russia since the revolution up to that time. I had cer- 
‘tain documents for the American Government under seal. I had 
certain documents for other governments under seal. I had five rifles 
and 150 rounds of ammunition, given to me, put in the car when I 
sent the car to Jassy, in Roumania, as I told you before luncheon, one 
of the 32 cars sent down there in the first instance, when things were 
very stormy. They were still with the car. They permitted me to 
violate the decree against carrying arms: they permitted me to move 
my car from one train to another; they permitted me to violate the 
decree about food; they permitted me to do the things necessary to 
get out in the speediest possible fashion. I crossed the 6,000 miles, and 
I was never inspected a single time. In every instance, when the 
‘commissar came to the train Lenine’s letter was sufficient. Even 
at Khabarovsk, which is 4,500 miles away from the farthest range 
of the Red Guards from Moscow or Petrograd up to that time— 
when I got to Khabarovsk, which is away up on the upper Amur, 
as you will see when looking at it on the map—they read this 
letter and gave to me the right to inspect the fleet of the Bolshevik 
power on the Amur River and other particular courtesies, based sim- 
ly on the letter of Nicolai Lenine. Not a shot was fired. I did not 
Ee, a shot nor hear one fired. I did not hear any question of the 
soviet. power during the 6,000 miles, and I passed on that 6,000-mile 
journey in soviet Russia in only a few hours longer time than was 
necessary under the old régime. Z 

Under those circumstances the unity and control of soviet Russia 
over Siberia as well as European Russia and central Russia at that 
time was definite. It was subsequent to that time, Senators, that the 
Czecho-Slovak movement began, when Siberia was taken finally from 
soviet control, or taken for the time being, at least, from soviet control. 

Is there a menace in Russian Bolshevism? A fundamental menace, 
gentlemen, in my judgment; a menace so much more far-reaching, 
going so much deeper, than has sometimes been suggested by its bitter- 
est opponents, that I think it well that we should take high ground 
and really know the thing we deal with. For the first time in the 
history of the human race there has been a definite economic revo- 
lution, an attempt to realize the stock formulas of Marx in a socialist, 
economic materialist, class control by force. 

Senator Overaan. Right there, I should like to hear you express 
_yourself as to what ground we should take if it is a menace to this 
country. 

. Mr. Rosrns. I will, sir. 

I regard the soviet program as economically impossible and morally 
wrong. ‘I regard it as carrying class, materialist, force formulas be- 
yond the range of theory, to where those formulas produce class terror 
and economic ruin. I think we had in Russia the most extraordinary 
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, jaboratory revelation, if it had been left to work itself out, of the 

pea and the wrong of the Marxian program, that was humanly 
ssible. ie 

PNicalat Lenine, sitting in the Kremlin, said to me, “The Russian 
revolution will probably fail. We have not developed far enough 
‘in the capitalist stage, we are too primitive, to realize the socialist 
state; but we will keep the flame of the revolution alive in Russia until 
it breaks in Europe. It will break first in Bulgaria, and the Bul- 
garians will cease fighting. It will break next in Austria, and the 
Austrians will cease fighting. When you hear that the workmen’s, 
soldiers’, and peasants’ soviet is in command of Berlin, remember that 
the little man in the Kremlin told you that a proletarian world revo- 
lution was born.” ' 

He said that to me in April of 1918. He said to me, “ We chal- 
‘lenge the world.” TI said, “ Yes?” He said, “ Soviet Russia, and the 
control of the producers, challenges every social control of middle- 
class, bourgeois, political democracy as well as autocracy, and will 
bring them all into judgment.” “ Well,” I said, “some contract!” 
He said, “ You think that America is immune.” I said, “ Yes; I do.” 
He said, “ Your Government is entirely corrupt, Col. Robins.” I 
said, “ Commissioner, I am sorry, but you are mistaken. I know the 
corruptions in my country, but I also know district after district 
where the free citizens, after discussion, elect the men they choose to 
elect, and they are their honest representatives.” “Oh,” he said, “T 
do not mean grafting. You mistake me. I mean that your Govern- 
ment lacks integrity. Your political social control of politics lacks 
integrity.” Now, if you get lost here, i am glad, because [ got lost. 
Tam not wise when they get into these realms. I want to get down 
to the ground again. I got out where I was beyond my depth, but I 
wanted to get before you what was in his mind. He said, “ You are 
electing men to your Congress and your Senate in America now on 
large, expansive ideas of Democrat and Republican, but that is not 
what they are elected on. They are elected on hidden economic in- 
terests,” I said, “ That is not true.” He said, “It is true.” 

Senator Overman. Was that Trotzky talking now? 

Mr. Rosrns. No, sir; this is Lenine. He said, “It is not genuine.” 
He said, “If you were going to have the proper representation from 
Pennsylvania, you ought to have the producers’ representation. In- 
stead of having a lawyer who will really serve Mr. Gary or Mr. 
Schwab or some other interest, you ought to have Mr. Gary and Mr. 
Schwab in the Senate. They are the producers of steel. You ought 
to have the producers of transportation and the producers of coal 
representing you.” He said, “ That is what we are doing. They libel 
us by saying we are only putting workmen in'the soviet.” He said, 
“You know so and so,” naming a certain engineer fromthe  Donetz 
¢toal basin. “We are putting in the producers, but we are not put- 
ting in the parasites. We are not’ putting in.anybody who simply 
owns stock, and simply has ownership. We are putting in the pro- 
ducers. We are going to challenge the world with a producers’ re- 
public. The Donetz coal basin will be represented by producers of 
coal; the railroad system of Russia: will be represented by producers 
of transportation; the-postal telegraph, by producers, of that. com- 
munication, and so on through.” He said, “We challenge every 
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political society to-day in exactly the same way that the French 
revolution challenged every political society of its time. It was the 
bourgeois, capitalist, middle-class contro] against the old feudal sys- 
tem, which was moribund and worn out. The French Revolution 
was overwhelmed, but it destroyed every feudalism in Europe. We 
may be overwhelmed, but we will destroy every moribund political 
social control in the world.” 

Now, Senators, there is the genuine thing. If you get the menace 
of your Russian revolution on the basis of German agents, theft and 
murder, and all that sort of thing, you get a wholly unsound view of 
the actual scope and power and menace that there is in it. I believe 
that its decree of workmen’s control will destroy production in Rus- 
sia. I believe that its class theory makes in the end for the class ter- 
ror and the destruction of life and people without regard to right. 
I believe that its materialist program challenges the Christian con- 
science of the world; and I believe that when we understand what it 
is, when we know the facts behind it, when we do not libel it nor 
slander it or do not lose our heads and become its advocates and 
defenders, and really know what the thing is, and then move for- 
ward to it, then we will serve our country and our time. I believe in 
political democracy. I believe in the Christian conscience. I believe 
they are challenged as they have not been challenged in the past 
periods of the world’s history, and I believe that America alone can 
meet that challenge to the nations of the world. I believe it, sir, be- 
cause class control and the betrayal of great sanctions by class domi- 
nation has broken the credit of every other nation in the world. 

The war is over and we can now speak some truth that we could not 
before have spoken. Ihave not spoken before on this situation. The 
power of the German militaristic autocracy is crushed. Until it was 
crushed it was the supreme duty of every man to do his part in the 
war, and no man could do or say aught to Jessen the capacity of every 
free people in the world to win the war against the German power. 

Over in England, the land of my fathers, I think there is the ablest 
European statesman of recent times, Lloyd-George; and yet the Eng- 
lish Government was so uncertain of the power of the Jaw that when 
Sir Edward Carson and the Ulsterites challenged the English Gov- 
ernment, as they did challenge it when Lloyd-George was there, with 
a liberal majority behind him, they did not enforce the public law of 
England against it. The other day, with an overwhelming Tory 
majority behind Lloyd-George, they hesitated and neglected to en- 
force the law of the military and public statutes against Belfast 
soviets, against the strikers in Liverpool, and against mutinous sol- 
diers at Dover. Why? Because there is an uncertainty of the faith 
and credit of the national power. Let us be honest with ourselves. 
The religious sanction of the Church of England has become a class 
sanction, so much so that large groups have chosen the economic 
socialist class, materialist control, and are following it to-day. The 
challenge of the Russian soviet by the English Government can not 
be met, in my judgment, successfully to-day. ‘ : 

We know France. Old heroic, splendid Clemenceau will survive 
that assassin’s bullet. His fame is safe, but his canse is dead. Under- 
neath the French social order to-day is that growing socialist class 
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materialistic pressure, with the Christian sanction lost out of the 
common life at many points. 

You know what Italy is. Itisa powerful class group masquerading 
asa government over a volcano. America alone can meet this chal- 
lenge. Behind the American democratic, political, social control 
there are enough men, women, and children who live a decent, con- 
tented, successful life to bind with power the institutions of our Gov- 
ernment, so that whether it is a Wilson or a Taft or a Roosevelt that 
is President, there is a majority of such numbers and faith in support 
of our Government that there can not be any question of its genuine 
authority and sanction; the mass of the people will fight for it, suffer 

« for it; if need be, die for it. 

Behind the Christian sanction and conscience in America there is 
an uncorrupted faith that still continues with abiding power. We 
cau meet that challenge. We can raise these forces into united action. 
You can be instrumental in rallying these forces against the real chal- 
lenge of the Russian situation, understandable as it is in the light of 
Russian history, coming out of the Russian story, out of its terrible 

ast. The evils here in our country most of us will acknowledge will- 
ingly, but we know there is energy enough in the institutions we have 
to meet them on the square. But, Senators, mere force is an old failure 
against ideas. I am one who would use the force of the public power 
to meet that man or that group of men who conspired by force and 
violence or sought by violence and force to overthrow our Government 
or to deprive others by these methods of legal rights or propetty. I 
would meet this challenge at all times and places with unhesitating 
and sufficient force to maintain the public law. But I would never 
expect to stamp out ideas with bayonets. I would never expect, 
sirs, to suppress the desire for a better human life for men, women, 
and children, no matter how ill founded in political fact and political 
experience, with force. The only answer for the desire for a better 
human life is a better human life. T believe that our institutions fur- 
nish that better human life for more men, women, and children than 
any other institutions in the world. I believe that whatever is wrong 
can be ironed out within the Constitution and the law. I believe that 
we have the means of meeting this Russian challenge when it is really 
understood and known. 

Senator ‘Srertrne. Suppose, Colonel, that the manifestation of 
the idea is through foree and through atrocities. and through great 
are against society and law and order, would you meet it with 

‘orce ? 

Mr. Rosrys. Absolutely. 

Senator Srurtinc. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Rosrns. Yes; but there is a large expanse of ideas and pur- 
poses in the situation which can be met only by knowing what the 
thing is we are meeting, what its conditions are, what it came from, 
what in the nature of things we can expect from it in its development. 

Senator Nerson. I gather from your statement that you are in 
the condition of this old lady that was mentioned—that is, you be- 
lieve there is a good deal of virtue in the Bolshevik doctrine when it 
it called for, but you do not believe in its practical application? 

Mr. Roszrys. On the contrary, I do not believe in the doctrine at 
all. 
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Senator Netson. I rather got the impression that you did. 

Mr. Rosrns. That is one of the difficulties that I have been in sines? 
I came back from Russia. If I told the truth, as I have tried to do 
in this presence under the pains and penalties of an oath, and did: 
not lie and slander folks, and did not say that they are German 
agents and thieves and murderers, criminals utterly, then I am a 
Bolshevist. And I can not do that. I have got to try to tell the 
truth. There are people who believe that this is the great gospel.’ 
You have had several of them in here as witnesses. My idea is that 
their wheels are not running around accurately. It may be mine that’ 
are not running correctly; but a fellow has to use the brains he has’ 
got and do the best he can with them. [Laughter.] I refuse to libel 
either side of this situation and controversy. I think that the truth 
lies where I have been trying to open up the situation. , 

There is just one thing that pleased me thoroughly when I got 
back from Russia, and that was a cartoon in the New York Tribune, 
by Darling. It was a picture of a man being carried forcibly down. 
the street. You could see that they were taking him right along, 
It was rough stuff. His eyes were blacked and his collar was unfas- | 
tened, and the men that were carrying him showed some signs of 
punishment themselves. A bystander butts in and says, “ What are 
you so brutal with that fellow for? -What are you doing with him? ‘ 
where are you taking him?” They say, “You stay out of this’ 
thing. This fellow is incurably insane.” “ What is the matter with’ 
the poor fellow?” “He thinks he knows all about the Russian situ-' 
ation.” Now, that is a perfect statement of the situation, in my 
judgment. When I have said this, you can see that I do not think’ 
that I know all about it. Then I say this, also, that if I do not know’ 
more about it than any other allied representative—even though that ° 
may seem arrogant—I wasted my time. I had the best window or out-' 
look of any allied representative in Russia. I worked for three months, - 
sincerely and honestly, constantly, with Kerensky, and I worked: 
for six months with the revolutionary soviet government authorities, ° 
and I was trying to keep my feet on the ground all the time and to 
see facts, and not to be stampeded by rumor or the unfounded! 
opinion of others, and I tried to serve the allied Governments and , 
the Russian Government and people from day to day, and I am ready’ 
to meet the day of judgment on what I did. I doubtless made mis- | 
takes, as all people do. I doubtless made misjudgments. But onthe’ 
whole, the history of the situation has vindicated my position. : 

As soon as I came out I put the facts as I understood them before- 
the Government. I hoped the Government would not enter into the 
enterprise of intervention. I believed that at that time, in the situ- 
ation and under the circumstances, present and prospective, it was, 
doomed to fail. I thought that economic cooperation would save the 
raw materials and economic powet of Russia forthe allied cause.’ 
Intervention was decided on: As soon as it occurred’ I went to my 
place in the South, so that I might not be constantly under the pres- _ 
sure of speaking on the Russian question. -You know from the time 
that I arrived back in this country I was front-page news, aud you: 
know that up to this time there has been no single authorized ‘state-- 
ment from'me, writteri or spoken. I have tried to keep’ faith with - 
the obligations of the situation as they existed. I went down there+ 
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and buried myself in the’ South, becausé Isaid that even to tell the’ 
truth about Russia now is unfair to our Government and the cause of 
the allies. I did not speak. I have been censured and condemned 
as cowardly because I would’not speak. When certain documents’ 
came out people wanted me to tell what-I knew or thought about 
them, and have clamored for me to do so, but I have refused, and I 
have taken my share of abuse. ; 

When the armistice was signed I said, “‘ My duty is to see that no 
more American boys and Russian men and peasants are killed be- 
cause of false interpretation of this Russian situation,” and I came 
back and tried to find out what the policy of the Government would 
be, and we worked to get light on our policy in Russia and failed; we 
seemed drifting helplessly in the situation; and then’certain Sen- 
ators of the United States asked that we might be advised ahout our 
Russian policy, and the effort was made to get it out into the open; 
and now at last I have been privileged to meet here with your ex- 
traordinary courtesy and to make the statement that I should like 
to make, in this official group. I have told the truth as nearly as T 
know it. I will now meet the questioning of the committee and of 
counsel to the best of my ability. I thank you. ; 

Senator Overman. Maj. Humes, have you any questions to ask? 

Mr. Humes. Mr. Robins, with a view of a clearer understanding, 
thaps, of several of the statements that have been made, I would 
e to ask you some questions. You have on repeated occasions re-— 
ferred to the 7 per cent and to the 93 per cent. Are we to under-° 
stand by that that it is your impression that the Bolsheviki are 93 
per cent of the people of Russia, or is the line between the 7 and the 
93 per cent simply a line between the great masses of the people and 
ps who were connected with the former government of the Czar’s 

grime 2 

Mr. Roerns. Rather the latter, Mr. Humes, but with this effort to 
darify. : 

Mr. Humes, Yes. : 

Mr. Ropins. Men have said to me, “Robins, you do not pretend ta 
say for a moment that the mass of the peasants care about those 
forinulas or are for them: that they have any real articulation of mind 
about them?” I said, “No; I would not say that. I would say- 
that of the peasant group, of 84 per cent, there wére not more than 
5 or 6 per cent that were conscious at all of the formulas. Those 
persons are, however, the leaders of the masses. What I would mean 
is this, that.in Russia, there was practically 93 per cent who would 
either work with the Bolsheviki and their program or would not, 
work against it; that they were inert when they were not actively 
with it, and that the leaders believed in the formulas and carried 
the mass of the people with them.” : E 

Mr. Humes. Are we to understand you, then, as saying that’: 
probably not over 3 per cent of the 93 per cent are conscious of the 
cause they are advocating? : ee 

Mr. Rosrns. No, sir; I said about 5 or 6 per cent; of the 84 per’ 
cent who are peasants were conscious, with the formulas in their 
minds, and that this 5 per cent were the leaders of the groups in, the’ 
soviets who carried the masses with them. Nine per cent of the: 
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remainder of the Russian people are proletarian workers in the cities 
and mills and mines. 

There are perhaps 90 per cent of that 9 per cent who are formula 
men; that is, are conscious socialist revolutionists. You see, the 
revolutionary proletariat in the cities practically embrace the work- 
ingmen in the factories to a very large degree, and that group are 
taught these formulas and are very largely conscious. You will find 
here and there a group that is not, but the great mass were conscious 
of the formulas. 

Senator Overman. Assuming that to be true, as you say, that 93 
per cent are in favor of these formulas, more or less, and they stand 
for them; yet what per cent of the Russian people favor the admin- 
istration as carried out by Lenine and Trotzky—what we call the 
Bolshevik government, as it is? : 

Mr. Rosrns. It would be hard to say that. May I go away from 
that question to what I think will be to your minds an informing 
fact, and to every mind here? 

Lenine issued at once the decree for the land distribution, which 
was the most important single thing in the mind of the peasant mass. 
The thing that the Russian peasant wants more than anything else 
is land. Tuning issued this decree, but with extraordinary wisdom, 
it seems to me, did not distribute the land on the basis of superior 
wisdom at Moscow, but he arranged that the distribution should be 
made by the local soviets in each considerable division or division 
of considerable size and homogeneity. In these soviets the ques- 
tion of how to divide the lands taken from the landlords—it was 
not all taken from landlords. A hundred and thirty-odd million 
was taken from the state and special Czar lands. 

Senator Srertinc. And church lands? 

Mr. Rozins. And church lands. They said, “ We will distribute 
it in this way,” and they adopted their local method of distribution 
after discussion, and by final majority vote in the local soviets made 
the actual distribution to the peasants of the community, On that 
decision they hold their title to the land through the soviet, not 
through the soviet at Moscow but through their local soviet. 

Now, Senators, they have cultivated the soil for a year, for one 
season. and they have eaten the fruit of their own labors, from land 
that they now call their own; that is, from land which they had 
the right to cultivate without paying any landlord rent. They do 
not care anything about the actual title in fee. What they want is 
the right to cultivate it and not pay rent to a landlord. They have 
done that and they have eaten the fruit of their labor, The land is 
theirs, through the soviet. Will the peasants of Russia fight for 
the instrumentality, the government or power, that has given them. 
the land and that guarantees their title? I simply leave that with 
you as a reason why in every one of the localities where the reaction 
has started it has been defeated, not by foreign rifles, not by rifles 
from Moscow or Petrograd, but by the local rifles of the peasants 
fighting for the local soviet, which meant the land; and whether 
Germans come in from the Ukraine against the Red Guard revalu- 
tionary forces or Ukrainian Rada battle against the soviet power 
or whether the White Guards come down from Finland, or whether 
it was in Siberia or wherever it was, you found the local community 
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arrayed against the effort to overthrow the soviet; not that they 
had any great enthusiasm for the formulas as spoken at Moscow 
possibly; not because they thought that they had administered 
things any too well; but because “this is where we get our land”; 
and, sirs, that is the power of the soviet; and also it is because I 
had sensed that thing that I risked my opinion and position against 
great authority that the soviet would endure and last away beyond 
the period given for it, stated for it as the longest term of life by 
those studying the facts from an intelligent viewpoint of the old 
order but not getting contact with the present facts and people 
outdoors. 

Senator Overman. Realizing that is true, Mr. Robins, and I have 
no doubt you are stating what you believe to be true, I can not under- 
stand why it is that we find it testified here by eyewitnesses that there 
is this reign of terror. If that be true, how do you account for this 
reign of terror? 

Mr. Rosrns. I would account for it by this statement, that cer- 
tainly up to the time I left Russia the violence that took place or was 
alleged to have taken place, and I have read many accounts since I 
got back, very largely is false. I went through the situation, I had 
my eyes open, I tried to get facts as I went alone I had to act and 
to put other people’s lives in the issue. I was trying to know the 
facts. Up until I left Russia there had been no such thing as any 
general terror in Russia, in my judgment. 

Senator Nexson, I want to ask you a question in that connection. 

Mr. Rozins. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Netson. Do you know anything about how the so-called 
red guard—you know what I mean by that—— 

Me Roatie. Yes. 

Senator Nexson (continuing). Was organized, and what elements 
helped to organize it; what it was composed of? 

Mr. Rortns. The red guard was in the main composed of workin, 
men in the industrial cities, and they were factory operatives aad 
laborers. Z 

Senator Nexson. Did it not include many criminals? 

Mr. Rozrns. Doubtless there were some criminals among them. 

Senator Nexson. Were there not a great many Germans among 
them ? 

Mr. Rostns. Very few, in my judgment. 

Senator Nexson. Did not Germans help to organize it in the be- 
ginning? 

Mr. Rozins. Not at all; no, sir. 

“Senator Nurson. In your judgment they had absolutely nothing 
to do with it? ‘ i 

Mr. Rosrws. In my judgment Bain: 

Senator NELson. te that you differ from almost everybody else. 

Mr. Rosrns. I am sorry it is so, but I have to report the truth as I 
saw it. 

Senator Nztson. Did you ever see the red guard take possession 
of buildings, there, and turn the occupants out and occupy them? 

Mr. Rozins. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. In Petrograd? 

Mr. Rosrns, Yes. 
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Senator Netson. Did you see them confiscate the property and 
furniture of people who lived in those houses? 

Mr. Rosrns, T did. 

aaa Netson. Did you see them stand people up and shoot 
them ? 

Mr. Rosrys. No, sir. ‘ 

Senator Nerson. You never saw anything of that kind? 

Mr. Rosrns. I never saw anybody shot. I know that people were 
shot, but I never happened to see anybody shot. 

Senator Nerson. You knew that the red guard killed a good many 
people, did you not? 

Mr. Rozrns. Yes; I knew they killed some people, Senator. 

Senator Netson. But you think they were rather moderate in that; 
is that your view? 

Mr. Rosrns. At the risk of great misjudgment, may I say this, 
that up to the time I left Russia the thing that was constantly in my 
mind, again and again, was the lack of vindictiveness, was the lack of 
actual destruction of life and property, under the circumstances. If 
it had been America, if it had been any other land I knew of where 
a mass mob, as it were, had taken power like that and had the rifles 
back of them, J should have expected vastly more of destruction. 

Senator Netson.. Your view is that they were very moderate? 

Mr. Rozrns. That is, up to the time I left there. 

Senator Nerson. Yes. 

Mr. Rosins. The wonder to me is that the people, after all these 
years, when they had taken the bit in their teeth and were running 
wild, should not have destroyed more people and property. 

Senator Nerson. When did you leave Russia? 

Mr. Rosrns. I left Vladivostok the 1st of June. 

Senator Nerson, Nine or ten months ago? 

Mr. Rosrxs. Yes; I had six months of Bolshevik rule. 

Senator Netson. We have had good Americans here who have been 
over there on business, and who were put in prison, and who saw men 
from time to time led out, with every evidence that they were killed 
and disposed of. You have seen nothing of it? 

Mr. Rosrys.. No, sir. 

Senator Netson, What part of the country did you percolate in? 

Mr. Rosrys. I percolated pretty well all over. 

Senator Netson. You went down into the Ukraine? 

Mr. Rozrns. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. Were you in Kiev? 

Mr. Rosrns. No, sir. 

Senator Nerson. Were you at Samara? 

Mr. Rostns. No, sir. 

Senator Nerson. Were you at Perm? ' 

Mr. Rosrys, No, sir. I was at Ekaterino-Slav and Kharkov, in 
southern Russia; in Siberia twice—across twice—in Petrograd and 
environs, Moscow and environs, and Vologda. A 

Senator Netson. Did you go down the Volga or the Dneiper or the 
Dneister?. 7 

Mr. Rosrns. No, sir. : 

‘Senator Netson. Were you in Little Russia or White Russia? 

Mr. Rosins. I was in White Russia. 
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Senator Netson. Did you not confine most of your work and opera- 
tions to the big cities Petrograd and Moscow ? 

Mr. Rozrns. Yes. 

Mr. Nexson. And get your impressions from that? 

Mr. Rosrns. To a very considerable degree; but I went twice pretty 
well all over Russia. 

Senator Nerson. Did you go to the country and interview. the 
peasants in their mirs? 

Mr. Rozrns. I went into the country and interviewed them in their 

roups. 

i Botan Nerson. What is the difference? You know the system 
of land distribution that prevailed, of the mirs; the communal sys-. 
tem? ‘That was the right to use the land, was it not? 

Mr. Rozins. Yes. 

Senator Netson. That was assigned by the mir, always? 

Mr. Rogrns. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. That was the system that prevailed under the. 
Czar’s government, was it not? : 

. Mr. Rogrys. Yes, sir. 

Senator Netson. Wherein does this present system of the soviet, 
this Trotzky and Lenine government, differ from that? Does not 
the state take hold of the Jand and own it, and does it confer any 
other right upon the man that cultivates it than the right that the 
peasants got’ in the mirs—that is, simply the right to use the Jand? 

Mr. Rozrns. In the main— ipa 

Senator Nerson (continuing). With no title? They are not even 
tenants hy lease. Is not that true? 2 

‘Mr. Rozrys. In away. The distribution was made in that way by 
some of the soviets. 
» Senator Nuxson. So that that is simply an application: of the mir 
system, that has prevailed in Russia for years.and years, by this new 
soviet government to all the lands of Russia? 

-Mf. Rozins. That’is it, very largely. 

Senator Netson. They have confiscated it. 

Mr. Rozins. Very largely. oe 

Senator Nerson. They have confiscated the crown lands and the 
church lands and the lands of the big proprietors, and if you read 
their decree literally they have confiscated the mir lands, too. 

Mr. Rosins, Very true. 

Senator Nerson. And made them State lands? 

-Mr. Rosrns. Very true. : 

Senator Netson. So that it.is practically impossible now under 
their decree for a Russian peasant to acquire title to a foot of land. 
Is not that true? 

“Mr. Rosrns. I would not think that was quite true, sir. 

“Senator Nunson. I mean to acquire a fee title to it? 

Mr. Rosrns. I think there were certain local soviets that distributed 
thé fee, but very little in. relation to the total, and very small quan- 
tities in each jurisdiction. : 

Senator Netson. That may have been the case in the past. 

“Mx.Rosrns: No; I mean now. | 

Senator Netson. But now,.under this decree, all the land in Russia 
is nationalized, is it not, and made the property of the State? That 
is the way the decree reads, is it not? : 
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Mr. Rostxs. That is the theory of the national decree. 

Senator Netson. Is not that the way the decree reads? 

Mr. Rorins. The national decree, Senator. 

Senator Nzxson. All the lands are in the government, and nobody 
else can get any interest or title in those except:-the men that cultivate 
them, and they can only get the use of the land so far as they cultivate 
it. Is not that the whole of. it? 

Mr. Roerys. That is the general decree. - 

Senator Necson. Now, would you like to have that system applied 
to America or any other country ? 

Mr. Roerxs. Under no circumstances at all. I would do my best 
to prevent it. 

Senator Netson. Wonld it not be more of an encouragement to a 
Russian peasant to say to him, “ You can get title to your little farm, 
build your house, and cultivate the land, and make o farm of it, and 
you will become the absolute owner”? Would not that be more legiti- 
mate and encouraging? 

Mr. Rorrns. It certainly would be to us. 

Senator Netson. And why, then, if you believe in that doctrine, 
do you preach in favor of the soviet gospel? 

Mr. Ropgins. I have never preached to anyone, in a single instance, 
either in Russia or America or anywhere or any time, in favor of the 
soviet form of government. 

Senator Netson. Now, I got this impression. I will tell you the 
impression that you have left on my mind. 

Mr. Rostns. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Netson. The impression from your whole talk is that our 
Government has made a mistake in not entering into some kind of 
an alliance with this new government, the Bolshevik government, of 
Russia; that at all events, to use your own terms, they ought to have 
entered into an economic alliance with it. 

Mr. Rogins. That is absolutely right, Senator. That is it. 

Senator Nerson. Now, you think our Government has madé. a 
great mistake in not entering into association and cooperation with 
this soviet government? That is your theory, is it not? 

Mr. Rosrys, Within the terms as stated, absolutely so. 

Senator Nerson. Yes. That is your theory, and you think our 
Government ought to cooperate, then, with them in carrying out 
their land program and their socialistic program? 

Mr. Rosins. Not’at all, Senator. It does not follow, at all. 

Senator Nezson. What should we cooperate with them in, do 
you think—simply in introducing a new government into the 
country ? 

Mr. Rogrxs. In a measure, Senator. 

Senator Nerson. That would be your cooperation? All you would 
want our Government to cooperate in would be in sending American 
goods there, and you would not want our Government to cooperate 
with them in establishing the principles of the soviet government in 
their land system? 

Mr. Ros Absolutely right. 

Senator Nexsoy. So that, boiled down, all there is in your gospel 
of cooperation is simply this, that we should cooperate with them in 
order to build up our import trade into that country? Is not that 
‘the sum and substance of it? 
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Mr. Rozrns. As I have stated to you, my object was, at the time 
I started, to prevent raw materials from going from Russia into the 
central empires; to keep Russia from being dominated by Germany, 
and to let our Government and the allies get the benefit of the Russian 
economic situation. 

Senator Nerson, Do you think that the peasants there and the 
proletariat, who were connected with this Lenine and Trotzky gov- 
ernment, were worrying over the importation of sugar and coal and 
ail and textiles from this. country, or were they worrying over the 
land system and taking and distributing the land, and taking pos- 
session of the factories and the banks and attempting to run them? 

Mr. Rosrys. Their fundamental desire was for land; but, Sen- 
ator— 

Senator Netson, Do you think you could have made an impression 
upon the Bolshevik doctrine by preachmg your gospel of American 
importations? 

r. Roprns. I think we did make an impression on it. I think 
that the modification of the decree in the Harvester case and the 
modification of the decrees in the case of the two banks shows that 
there was an actual helpful influence im the situation. 

Senator Nexson. To sum up your doctrine, if I understand you 
right, our Government ought to cooperate and associate with them in 
order to build up our foreign trade connection with that country, 
but you do not believe that our Government ought. to cooperate with 
them in any manner in establishing the socialistic land system or- 
industrial system ? 

Mr. Rosrns. Absolutely right, Senator. That is the situation, in 
so many words. 

Senator Nerson, So that you would limit your cooperation en- 
tirely to building up American trade with their country? 

Mr. Rorrns. Yes; and preventing Russian people from starving 
to death. 

Senator Overman. You have observed, I suppose, that there is a 
g00d' deal of Bolshevik propaganda in this country for the overthrow 
of i Government and you think that it ought to be stopped where 
itis’ 

Mr. Rosrns. Yes. 

Senator Overman. You have said that. How would you stop it? 
I want to get your views on it. 

Mr, Rostns. I think if this committee makes a report on just what 
Bolshevism is, on what the soviet program is; if the report of this 
committee is circulated and makes clear to the minds of America what 
is involved in this class materialist economic force—social control— 
that the American public mind, everywhere understanding it, in vast 
majority would repudiate that whole program. YT think that if we 
answer to whatever there is of economic wrong in our own situation 
by intelligent legislation through Congress and the several States; if 
we answer the economic wrongs which fester and make centers of 
resentment and indictment against our institutions, make breeding 
spots, we can meet and answer the agitation and unrest. Take 
the I. W. W. All these troubles between them and the regular trades- 
unionists are the result of industrial sore spots. The troubles with 
the I. W. W. sprout and grow always on the basis of some economie 
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wrong in some place that has been left over, as it were, like thé lum- 
ber camps or the co per mines, ete. 

Senator NELson. iy lay I ask you there—this is very interesting—is 
there a kinship and resemblance between the I. W. W. and the 
Bolshevik doctrines? 

Mr. Rosrns. In some of the doctrines, yes, sir; undoubtedly so, 
But, Senator, if we meet by a real, intelligent reconstruction policy 
these left-over spots, and take from the workman’s table the specters 
that I as a workman knew, the fear of unemployment, accident, and 
sickness, which can be protected by intelligent systems of pensions 
and insurance, and safeguard old age and premature death—if those 
three fears are banished from the workingman’s table—ve will have 
laborers and their families implicated in the security and permanence 
of the Government, because the Government is backing him at these 
points. Then you have given him a situation in which this land, 
being for him thoroughly worth living in, is worth clying for and is 
worth protecting at all points. 

Senator Overman. You mean, legislate for the betterment of the 
workingman. 

Mr. Rosrns. Yes, sir; and the general social situation, whatever it 
may be. 

Senator Overman. What would you advise in legislation of pains 
and penalties to stop this propaganda system in America. or would 
you do it by publicity? ow would you correct that evil? You 
admit it is an evil. 

Mr. Rosrns. I would study that evil. I do not think, for instance, 
that a law against carrying the red flag in a procession is very effec- 
tive. I think they would take a green flag very soon. I think it is 
superficial, and this sort of hysteria does no good. 

Senator Overman. I agree with you that far. But what would you 
think of a law preventing the carrying of the red flag where there is 
an organization to overthrow the Government. Would you stop the 
carrying of a red flag if it was inspiring people to go and overthrow 
the Government? Iam asking you that becaise there is a bill now 
pending for that purpose. 

Mr. Rosrns. I would prefer not to do it that way, Senator.’ I 
should be doubtful of any real result. If there was any organization 
anywhere that was directed toward the overthrow of the American 
Government by force, every man who recommended the overthrow of 
the Government by force I should arrest, indict, try, and convict. | 

Senator Overman. The first section of the bill is one prohibiting 
the carrying of the red flag by any association of people who are 
organized for the purpose of overthrowing the Government by force, 
and the second section is to punish anyone along the lines you sug- 

‘ost. . 
i Senator Netson. Here is one side of the question about carrying 
the red flag. Where a procession of men earry a red flag, and they 
are not repressed by law, people will resent it and take the law into 
their own hands, and it will lead to a breach of the peace. That has 
occurred frequently. during the period of the war here where men 
carried such banners, or where they were in processions opposed to 
avar. People would resent it and take the law into their own hands. 
-Now, to my idea, where men carry flags, if it is simply a social mat- 
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ter, it is only a flag, but where they carry a flag and indicate that they 
want an upheaval and overthrow of the Government by force, in that 
case, because of its tendency to lead to a breach of the peace, on that 
account I think it ought to be suppressed. 

Mr. Rosins. It might be so while the war was on, but now that the 
war is over the feeling would be less, would it not? 

Senator Nuzson. Ido not know. I have in my room a mass of pub- 
lications with red covers and in red type, circulars and papers 
preaching the Bolshevik doctrine, the most radical form of it, a re- 
yolt against this Government in America by force, by violence, by 
men who do not believe in the Government, by men who call the 
laboring men in this country nothing but serfs and slaves of capital- 
ists, and all that. Now, do you believe in the free circulation of that 
kind of literature in the mails? 

Mr. Rosrys. Of course not. 

Senator Nrxson. Let me tell you another thing. We have now a 
law on our statute books prohibiting the sending of poison by mail. 
If we have a law against what I would call—it may be a bad expres- 
sion—physical poison, why should we not have a law against the 
sending of moral poison, the kind I have stated ? 

Mr. Rosins. We ought to have, Senator. The only question in that 
legislation is, Where do you draw your line between legitimate propa- 
ganda of ideas and the protection of the commonwealth? I believe 
that wherever there is an appeal to force in this country to overthrow 
the institutions of this country with that kind of printed material or 
hy the spoken word, whatever it may be, it is clearly within the law, 
and should be suppressed by the Jaw. But our doctrine is rather clear 
in our past experience that we are careful about constructive con- 
spiracy and constructive crime in order to protect the liberty of 
speech and of the press. 

Senator Nerson, You are undoubtedly right. 

Mr. Rozrns. And therefore we say, as it has been said in the Su- 
preme Court, that we will allow a man to make a public statement, 
to make a speech, and we will not suppress the publication of it, but 
if it has the result that having made a public statement or having 
published a statement, there do come from it results that are crimi- 
nal, then we reach back and fine or imprison that person responsible 
for the criminal result. That has seemed to be a sound method in our 
working out of our principles, so that anything that takes from that 
principle of freedom is taking away something of the right of the 
free people. 

Senator Netson. That supposes that the crime may be committed, 
and you would only punish the criminal after it has been committed. 

Mr. Rogins. Quite so. 

Senator Netson. We have a principle of the old common law that 
if a man threatens to kill you, you need not wait for him to attack 
you, but can appear and have him put under bonds. Why should we 
not meet the evil before it has been accomplished? Why should we 
not repress it? 

Mr. Rostns. Only for this reason. If you had bureaucratic offi- 
cials enforcing general repression, so much under their own wills may 
be done that really limits the freedom of speech and of the press. 
We have preferred in the past to take those evils that flow from this 
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misuse of liberty as less evil than would be the restriction of the 
liberty and freedom of the press. 

Senator Netson. We have four classes of laws on our statute books, 
One relates to what we call fraud propaganda—frauds attempted 
through the mail. Then we have the repression of lotteries, 

Senator Overman. And poison. 

Senator Srertrvc. And obscene literature. 

Senator Nexson. Then we have those laws relating to obscene 
literature of all kinds, and then we have those in regard to poisons 
and drugs of all kinds that are deleterious. We have four classes 
over which the post office has jurisdiction. Now, I have not kept 
much track of it, Mr. Robins, except in one case, as to the oldest one 
of the laws, that in respect to frauds. I have seen the great value 
of the Post Office Department in protecting our people against these 
villainous frauds that are perpetrated by educated and intelligent 
scoundrels. 

Now, there is another thing I would like to hear your views 
of. We had a witness here yesterday, a Scotchman by birth, brought 
up in England, who claimed to be a Presbyterian and to have afiili- 
ated with the Quakers. He was a pacifist and a conscientious 
objector, and he made this statement, and I want. to see your views 
on it. He said there was more humanity in the soviet government 
and their plan of government than there was in Christianity as it 
existed in the world. What do you think of it? 

Mr. Rosrns. I will absolutely dissent from the whole thing. 

Senator Netson. How? 

Mr. Rosrns. I disagree absolutely. 

Senator Netson. I thought you would. 

Mr. Rosrns. I have no sympathy, Senator, with the pacifist non- 
resistant position. I know nothing more alien to what I think is 
necessary to preserve our real institutions. I believed so much in this 
war that while we were drifting I went to Canada and stumped 
Canada for recruits before our country went into the war. 

Senator Overman. Have they suppressed the press over there—the 
Bolshevik government—have they suppressed the press or any of the 
newspapers over there? : 

Mr. Rosins. They did, yes. Kerensky suppressed the Bolshevik 
papers, and as soon as the Bolsheviki got in power they suppressed 
the Kerensky press, and the press of the privileged class was cut off 
for a while. ; 

May I bring to your minds a matter which will show the soviet 
situation better than anything else, a matter which happened on last 
Easter Sunday in soviet Russia? From time long past it has been 
a rule—I think it was a deeree secured by the church—that when- 
ever there was any publication, periodical, or paper published on 
Easter Sunday it should begin with a headline in Russian that, 
translated, means “ Christ is risen,” as a recognition of religion. On 
the first Easter Sunday in the soviet republic, I was challenged by 
this—and it gave me a sense of the whole setting more than almost 
any one incidental thing that had happened—by the fact that all the 
papers of the dead church, all the papers of the dead state, all of 
the papers of the dead social order, that were there published on that 
day had the Russian words, “Christ is risen” at the top, and every 
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one of the soviet papers had this headline, “One hundred years ago 
to-day Karl Marx was born.” 

The absolute issue was drawn between a betrayed state, a betrayed 
church, a betrayed social order that had brought injustice and oppres- 
sion to folks’ lives until they were ready to turn to this gospel of 
Marx, of this very materialistic economic gospel, believing that it was 
really greater than the Gospel of the Gallilean, and reas of no 
single instance that affected me more with utter sorrow and regret, 
and the wonder'of how far it would go, and the desire that we might 
not be permitted to develop that class cleavage in my own land. 

Senator Nexson. Do you know anything about Mr. Sisson and the 
papers he got there? 

f(r. Rozrns. I knew him real well. 

Senator Nezson. Who was he, and what was his mission over 
there? ‘ 

Mr. Rozins. He was a gentleman who was sent by the Government. 
from the Committee of Public Information, to find out what we 
were doing, or trying to do, to stabilize the’ Kerensky government; 
but when he got there the Bolshevik government had come into 

wer. 

E ecnaten Netson. Did he get hold of those papers that have been 
published? I refer to those papers—— 

Mr. Rozrns. Yes, Senator; and if it is the pleasure of the committee 
I will speak about them. But I understand that Mr. Sisson is not 
in this country, and it has always been my practice to “ give a man a 
chance for his white alley.” 

Senator Nerson. I do not want you to go into his character. I am 
not after that. Do you know about those papers that he captured 
there and turned in to our Government? 

Mr. Rozrns. Yes; but even if I make a statement and do not refer 
to him personally, if I refer to the facts of this matter it would re- 
flect, inevitably. I feel not disposed to do it, for a variety of reasons, 
yet I will do exactly as the committee desires. Probably the com- 
mittee has not spent much time on those papers. 

Senator Nerson. I do not think we have spent any time. 

Mr. Rosrxs, Would it not rather be a more severe judgment, pos- 
sibly, and condemnation, 10 years from to-day for it to be true that 
anybody should go to Russia: 

Senator Neuson. Perhaps so. 

Mr. Ronrns. And be there—he was there for four months and he 
saw this wonderful thing transpire, of 180,000,000 people trying 
to throw off this oppression of centuries, with the bit in their teeth. 
brutal and all that, yet struggling from the darkest tyranny toward 
freedom, even though blinded by the unaccustomed light, and he got 
the cooperation of that government at certain important points, and 
then left that land denouncing that government, and all he got out 
of that wonderful experience was certain documents and a German 
agent theory of the first fundamental economic revolution. 

Senator Nexson. It might be better, as you say, not to ventilate it 
now. Let me ask you another question: Do you not think there is 
danger, an existing danger_and continued danger, of the commercial 
and industrial invasion of Russia by Germany ? 

Mr. Rosrns. Yes; precisely. 
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Senator Netson. And do you not think that danger will continue 
a long as the present disorganized state of government prevails 
there? 

Mr. Rosrns. You have put your finger on one of the continuing 
reasons why I to-day think that an intalligent commission should go 
into Russia to deal with the situation, because of this very economic 
vacuum which exists at the top of the economic life of Russia. This 
vacuum will be filled either by us or by German intelligence and 
cooperation from Germany, and in that event the central powers will 
run that show in a very great way for a long time; or else we are 
going to run it. Which'shall it be? I would like for us to ran it. 

Senator Overman. You think Germany will run it instead of us? 

Mr. Rosts. I would like—— 

Senator Overman. Your idea is to have a commission go there now 
and look into the situation to preserve our economic position? 

Mr. Rosins. Exactly so. 

Senator Nenson. You lmow the plan and the Pena covered by 
the 14 points of the President involves the establishment of Poland 
as an independent government? .You know that? 

Mr. Rosrys. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nexson. In order to establish Poland they would have to 
take Austrian Poland, Russian Poland, and German Poland and give 
it all to one state, would they not? 

Mr. Rostns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nexson. Is not that apt to breed a good deal of friction 
both on the east and the west? 

Mr. Roerys. I think it would breed a good deal of friction on the 
west, but not much on the east. 

Senator Nenson. You think the Russian Bolshevik government 
favor an independent Poland? 

Mr. Rowins. I should say yes, sir, on theory, provided it be a gen- 
uine Polish unit. Their doctrine of self-determination has been ap- 
plied even in the Ukraine. It was applied in Siberia: It was applied 
in Finland, They are committed to it. Individuals might oppose it, 
‘but the soviet mind in Russia believes genuinely, in my judgment, 
in self-determination of nationalities. 

Senator Nexson. So they would be in favor of the independence of 
Finland? 

Mr. Rozxys. Yes, sir; in my judgment they are in favor of the inde- 
pendence of Finland, but are not in favor of the domination of Fin- 
‘land by Germany or anv foreign land for imperialistic purposes. 

Senator Nrrson. But German influence has been expelled from 
there. The Germans were backino: the Red Guard there. 

Mr. Rosrns. No, Senator; the White Guards were opposing the 
Red Guards. The White Guards were backed by Germany. 

Senator Nerson. Now, they have organized a government—I for- 
get the name, but they have organized a government now—under 
Gen. Mannerheim, who is at the head of the present government for 
‘the independence of Finland and is anti-Bolshevik, and one of the 
problems connected with independent Poland is the question of givin, 
them an outlet at Danzig. What do you think about that matter? 
Danzig is on the line between east and west Prussia and those coun- 
tries, east and west Prussia, are mainly settled by a German popu- 
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lation, and to give the Poles:an outlet by way of the Vistula River 
at Danzig, do you not think that is apt to create a great deal of 
friction? ; : 

Mr. Rois: I shoild.think it.thight, but I do not have intimate 
knowledge enough to have any opinion of value there. 

Senator Overman. These officers, what became of. them? ‘Have 
they all been killed?‘ ~ ‘ 

Mr. Rosrys. Who? - 

Senator Overman, I mean the Russian officers. 

Mr. Rostys: Many. of them are emigrants ont of the country, and 
probably a very great number have. gone back into the soviet and 
are now leading the soviet troops, have accepted the soviet situa- 
tion. I read at one, time a statement from the soviet war depart- 
ment that there were so many major generals, and so many other 
officers—7,000 officer's in all of the old régime—now engaged 1n lead- 
ing the soviet forces in Russia to-day. Based on the best infor- 
mation I have been able to get there is much truth in this statement. 
For instance, here is this young man who was onr interpreter, who 
was a Cossack soldier of noble birth, a splendid young man, who 
joined the soviet later on, saying, “That is the only thing in Russia, 
and I am now with the soviet.” 

May I say that the fear of foreign domination that grew up in 
Russia after I left there is quite an understandable thing? If there 
is one thing more definite than another in Russia it is the resentment 
and fear and the age-long hostility to the yellow race. White 
Slavic Russia, Christian Russia, had fought the Tartar through gen- 
erations, had fought the Mongols, :and had been menaced’ by the 
Japanese as they thought again and again. They said, “ Will the 
great, free democracy of America get behind the heathen yellow dogs 
against Russia?” 1 do not agree with that designation, but it was 
frequently used in the Russian press. When we started in with in- 
tervention, they said we were trying to get markets in Russia. They 
said, “I told you so. They are coming to back these Japanese; im- 
perialist robbers; American soldiers and flags behind Japanese flags 
and bayonets, and are trying to rob Russia.” Then they also said 
that the allied: forces were invited there by the Russian bourgeois. 
Therefore a terror began against the intelligent and propertied 
classes, and naturally a number of those were killed by a terror that 
was wholly unnecessary, and some of the best men in Russia prob- 
ably were killed. 

Senator Nerson. But do you not know that it has been testified to 
by a number of witnesses that they have a great many Chinese in 
the Red Army? It has been testified to. 

Mr. Rostns. I have seen the statement. It may be true; but there 
were not any up to the time I left. 

Senator Nerson. I will tell you where they got them. They got a 
lot of Chinese as laborers to build the Murman railroad, that rail- 
road up to Murman and the Kola Peninsula. They had a lot of 
Chinese laborers then and they were left in the country, and they 
have incorporated a large share of those laborers in the Red Guard. 

Mr. Roptns. It may be so, sir, but I would question it. 

Senator Netson. It has been testified that they have a lot of 
Chinese in the Red Guard. 
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z Senator Srertixc. You left European Russia in May, 1918, I be- 
jeve? 

Mr. Roptns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sterne. You have described conditions up to the time 
you left, Colonel? 

Mr. Rosrys. Yes. 

; ctior Srertinc. Have you kept track of conditions since you 
e: 

Mr. Rosrns. As near as I could, but without any real-assurance as 
to the accuracy of such information asI have got. May Lillustrate it? 
I was here and met Senator Hitchcock and some other Members of 
the Senate and was talking, when a gentleman came into the con- 
ference where we were and put a paper on the table, and he said: 
“ What have you got to say to that?” What he meant was the hend- 
line of the paper. You may remember that the last part of Jime or 
the first part of July it was reported that Lenine and Trotzky were 
fleeing toward Murmansk from Moscow, and that the soviet govern- 
ment had been overthrown, and Kaladines was coming in with one 
division at one gate and Korniloff with one division at another gate 
had captured Moscow and overthrown the soviet. “ Well,” I said, 
“all I have got to say is this: The last two people in Russia I would 
expect to run away would be Lenine and Trotsky, and the last direc- 
tion that they would go would be Murmansk, because they would be 
hung as soon as they got there. As to the rest of it, Kaladines killed 
himself on the porch of his home at Rostov on the Don three months 
before I left Russia, and Korniloff was killed by his own soldiers ahout 
30 days before I left Russia, so I doubt their leading any divisions 
anywhere. With these modifications, the report is probably true.” 

enator Srrrtine. What is your opinion with regard to the condi- 
tions, first, in regard to the power of the Bolshevik government? 
- it possess a greater or less power than it had at the time you 
left? 

Mr. Rosrys. All that IT can get, and I have dealt as best I can 
with what intelligence I have, tells me'that tlie soviet government 15 
stronger, especially since foreign rifles came in and it has been able 
to capitalize the national spirit to protect itself against foreign 
invasion. 

Then I think probably they have modified a good many of their 
decrees. I do not care what a man’s formula is, if he must get out and 
feed and clothe the people, he will modify his formula or give place 
to somebody else. 

Senator Sreruixc, From the accounts you have received, have dis- 
tress and starvation increased since you left, in Petrograd, Moscow, 
and elsewhere? 

Mr. Rosrys. I think they have increased in Petrograd; probably 
not in Moscow. 

Senator Srertinc. Do you know what the population of Petrograd 
is normally? 

Mr. Ropixs, About 2,000,000. The war brought it up to something 
like 3,000,000. What it is now I do not know. 

Senator Srrrinc. After the Bolsheviki moved in there, the popu- 
lation decreased gradually, did it not? 
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Mr. Rosins. I am sure it did, because they organized committees 
for sending people back to the villages. Here was the situation: 
Millions o pele came up to the cities from the larger villages as 
the result of a foolish policy of Kerensky and the Czar’s Govern- 
ment, which was io pay a larger or smaller amount for sustenance to 
the wives of families of soldiers in the army in relation to the cost of 
living in the different localities, without restriction upon residence. 
It varied on a sliding scale. In the cities they got more; so the 
peasants left the villages, where they should have stayed, and came in 
in large numbers to Petrograd and Moscow. The Bolshevik govern- 
ment at once began an effort to demobilize those people, and try to 

~ them back to the villages, and the police in some instances took 
es out by force. There was a considerable diminution in popula- 
tion in the first few months. 

Senator Overman. Did many of the bourgeois leave from fear? 

Mr. Rosins. Great numbers, sir. 

Senator Srertine. The population was actually dimiitished more 
than one-half? 

Mr. Rosins. I do not know the proportion, Senator. It was dimin- 
ished a great deal. 

Senator Netson. You have kept track of Russia since you left? Do 
you not think that if they had the means of distribution, by boat, 
water and rail, there would be enough bread—enough wheat—in 
the whole country to supply themselves with, if they could distribute 
it and divide it up? 

Mr. Roxrns. Surely, Senator. 

Senator Nerson., There is no need of importing anything there? 
What they need is transportation ? 

Mr. Rosrns, Transportation and manufactured products. As soon 
as we sent troops out into Siberia it prevented them from getting any- 
thing from that section, and as soon as the Ukrainians shut off the 
supply from Odessa two great fields of food supply were cut off. 

Senator Netson. One of the greatest fields of supply is southern 
Russia—the Ukraine and the black belt. That is the great grain- 
producing country. 

Mr. Ronrys. Quite right. 

Senator Netson. And they have there, unless it has been destroyed 
in this revolutionary condition, a good supply of grain, if it could be 
distributed. = 

Mr. Rosrys. I think so. And-the-last.crop in Siberia is the best 
they have had in years. ex 

Senator Nexson. Yes; Siberia is good. And in Siberia they have 
more dairy products than in the Ukraine. 

Mr. Rozrns. Yes, sir. _ 

Senator Srzrtmne. Do you know how successful the authorities at 
Petrograd, for example, were in supplying the people of Petrograd 
with food supplies? . : 

Mr. Rowrns. There was a failure everywhere, Senator. This eco- 
nomic breakdown was the most significant underlying fact in the 
Russian situation; but I think following the Bolsheviki revolution 
there was more grain in Petrograd than under Kerensky. 

Senator Srertixe. Do you know of their efforts to procure food 
from peasants? A 
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Mr. Roztns, Yes. 

Senator Sterrinc. Do you know of their taking food by foree from 
the peasants? oe 

Mr. Rosrys. In some instances. But, Senator, there is an illwnina- 
tion of that event. There was and is in Russia, in the peasant villages, 
what is called.the “ fist,” the peasant.speculator in grain, wha buys 
at a low price from the grain-growing peasants and stores it for a 
higher price. The taking of grain by force was in the main from 
these speculators, and in that they had more or less the laughing 
cooperation of the other peasants. In other words, the working 
peasants had got theirs, and when the speeulator was exploited, there 
were only one, two, or three, or half a dozen men in the village friendly 
to the “fist,” the poor peasants were rather pleased that he was 
foreed to give up the hoarded grain. ae 

Senator Overman. Is it not true that these peasants refused to sell 
wheat on account of the value of the money ? 

Mr. Rorrns. I imagine they did; and they’tried to make distribu- 
tion in kind by barter, instead of money payments. 

Mr. Humes. Col. Robins, that is the point I want to get to: Are 
you familiar with the financial system of the government and the 
theory upon which they are manufacturing money—the use of the 
printing press so freely? 

Mr. Roprxs. I know something about it, Mr. Humes. 

Mr. Humns. Have you any decree or decret that has heen issued 
on the subject of issuing paper money? I have been trying ta locate 
something on that subjeet and have not been able, as yet. 

Mr. Rovins. I think I have among my papers some such deeree, and 
if T have, I shall furnish it to you. 

Mr, Humes, Can you tell us in a general way what the regulation 
of the government is or the decree of the government on that subject 
is? In other words, has an unlimited supply of money been provided 
for, or is there a limit? 

Mr. Rosrns. I think it is limited by the printing press and the 
paper. But may I say to you, Mr. Humes, that the real intelligence 
of an informed financial mind could be gotten from some of these: 
gentlemen of the National City Bank, as I do not know and do not 
pretend to know finance intimately, and really I have not followed it 
with any real intelligence. 

Mr. Humes. They have not any decree on the subject ? 

Mr. Rosiys. I should think they have. j 

Mr. Humes. I thought maybe you would have that. 

Mr. Rowrns. I think I have, and I will turn it over to you. 

Mr. Humes. Their theory is that all it is necessary to do is to print 
the money and put it in circulation. It is based on no reserve or 
guaranty of any kind? : 

Mr. Rosrns. No; I would not say that it is, so far as I know; but I 
want to reeognize my own ignorance. The gold in the state bank 
and the platinum resources were always looked upon, in every eonfer- 
ence I had with the government in relation to the financial situation, 
as seeurity for purchases abroad when it came ‘up. ° I never had any 
direct conferenee in relation to finances, but where it came up they 
said, “ For foreign trade we have got to preserve our gold and plati- 
num resources, and certain other valuable raw materials, and in the 
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domestic situation we are going to use money of this kind for a while.” 
But Lenine had planned premium or token money that was to repre- 
sent an exchange of products. Whether that was ever put into effect, 
Ido not know. It certainly was not up to the time I left Russia. 

Mr. Humes. That was based upon products? It would simply be 
issued representing products, but not based upon the products as 
reserved to redeem the money ? 

Mr. Rosins. I will not be able to say about that. 

Mr, Humms. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Rozins. I do not know that I know enough about it to answer 
intelligently. 

Mr. Humes. Have you any idea about the amount of paper money 
issued by the government ? 

Mr. Rozins. No, sir; I have seen all kinds of estimates. I think 
there have been great quantities. 

Mr. Humes. A moment ago you referred to the fruit of the toil 
of the landowner or the land cultivator under the one year of 
Bolsheviki rule. Is it not a fact that the fruit of his year’s toil was: 
either his grain, or a considerable amount of that paper money with 
which he could buy nothing, and that consequently he was without 
all of the other necessaries of life, with plenty of money but-nothin 
to buy for that money? Is not that the position that he has found 
himself in? 

Mr. Rosrws. Well, Mr. Humes, the fruit of his toil was, of course, 
his grain. If-he sold it for rubles, then the fruit of his toil was 
rubles. .If he sold it for products—— 

Mr. Humes. What sort'of products? 

Mr. Rogrns. Factory products; for instance, thread, cloth—large’ 
quantities of thread and cloth. Large quantities of that stuff were - 
sent down to the Ukraine and the grain districts for exchange for 
wheat and meat in cooperation with the soviet. 

Mr. Humes. About when was.that? 

Mr. Rosins. In April and May. ‘ ; 

er aaa For how long a period did those mills continue to 
operate 2 

Mr. Rosins. Well, some were operating when I left Russia. How 
much longer I do not know. ° : 

Mr. Humes. Is it not a fact that about the only factory that is 
operating at this time is that of the International Harvester Co.? 

“Mr. Rozins. I do not think that is'a fact. It certainlv was not 
when I left Rnssia, and I have understood from such information : 
as I -have been able to get that there are more of them. For instance, 
the munitions factory ——— 

Mr. Humes. I want to include the munitions factory with the In- . 
ternational Harvester factory. Is it not a fact that there are only 
two in operation? . 

Mr. Roriys. I can not say ‘as to that, sir. 

Mr. Humes. The munitions factory was being operated by the 
Government prior to the revolution. ; 

-Mr. Rostys. I could not answer. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Humes. Therefore the organization of that plant-was a Gov- 
ernment organization even’ before the revolution, so it was in a 
different situation. fe ede gey 
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Mr. Rosrys. If it was taken over by the Czar’s government I am 
not so advised. 

Mr. Humes, That is the testimony introduced here. 

Mr. Ronrys, It is probably true. 

Mr. Humes. What other decrees have you in your possession? 

Mr. Rosins. I am not sure. I can not answer that. 

Mr. Humes. Will you furnish us with all the decrees you have? 

Mr. Rosrys. Yes; everything I have you may have, in relation to 
decrees, 

Mr. Humes. At the time you left Petrograd what became of the 
supplies of the American Red Cross? 

Mr. Rogrns. You mean, when I first left Petrograd? 

Mr. Humes. Into whose hands did they fall when you left Petro- 
grad and went to Moscow as a Red Cross officer? 

Mr. Rosrns. Let me get. what you mean. Do you mean when I 
left Russia or when I Jeft Petrograd to go to Moscow? 

Mr. Humes. When you ceased to handle Red Cross supplies. 

Mr. Ropins, I never ceased while I was in Russia. I was in com- 
mand of the American Red Cross organization after my appointment 
in November, 1917, at all times until I left Russia. 

Mr. Humes. Is it not a fact that the Bolshevik Government seized 
more than a thousand barrels of pork from the American Red Cross? 

Mr. Rogins. The fact about the supplies is this—this is the thing 
that is being said. We brought down from Murmansk, Senators, 
four hundred thousand and odd cans of milk for the babies in Petro- 
grad, we brought down a considerable amount of groceries, and we 
brought down some medical supplies, and we stored them in a large 
warehouse in Petrograd, and put a Bolshevik guard around them, 
and we never lost a pound. In transit down from Murmansk two 
ey four, 1 would need to refresh my memory—of salted 

e2eT— 

Senator Srertine. May I interject a question right there. 

Mr. Rosgrns. Yes. 

Senator Sreruixa. Were the allied forces at Archangel or on the 
Murmansk coast at that time? 

Mr. Rostrns. Not in any force. 

Senator Srertinc. There were allied forces there at that time? 

Mr. Rosrys. No, sir; not at first. About March there came down 
from Murmansk a request to the soviet foreign office that it cooper- 
ate with the Murman sovict and that the Murman soviet be per- 
mitted to cooperate with the French and English. Lenine ordered it 
to cooperate with them, and it did. But I think our stuff was 
brought out before that took place. In January, when we started 
to bring down our stuff, Gen. Poole of the British economic mission 
said that it was perfectly impossible to move anything from Mur- 
mansk; that even if anything could be started it would be stolen 
along the road. Maj. Wardwell was sent out and brought down 
everything, brought down practically all of our stuff, with less 
than 1 per cent loss. Some of it was thrown out on the shore and 
was stolen, but some of it was brought back. We brought it down to 
Petrograd and had it distributed under guard, through the local 
soviets of Petrograd, to the babies of Petrograd, finishing the distri- 
bntion along in May, starting some time in February. 
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One car of meat was separated from the train along the line, but 
was later returned in good order. 
ma Srertinc. Was Maj. Wardwell one of your Red Cross 
staift 

Mr. Rowrns. Yes; Maj. Allen Wardwell was in charge of transpor- 
tation from Murmansk. Maj. Wardwell took command when T left. 
Maj. Thomas D. Thacher was secretary of the mission and had 
charge of distribution—was in general charge under my command, 

Mr. Humes. It is a fact, is it not, that there was a very considerable 
amount of stores in the possession of the American Red Cross that 
had heen, intended for Roumania,? 

Mr. Rorins. Yes, sir. , { 

Mr. Humes. What became of that? a F 

Mr..Roriys. The Roumanian supplies that were in the possession 
of the Red Cross in our warehouse and under our protection had been 
sent down to Jassy. There came a time when the representative of 
the Red Cross in Jassy thonght we should not send more supplies 
down, that there was « question of his being able to handle and dis- 
tribute them, and so on, and when there came, during a certain period, 
a breach between the soviet government of Russia and the Rou- 
manian Government, under an order from Trotsky the stuff, was 
held in our warehouse to await final liquidation of the conflict be- 
tween Roumania and the soviet government of Russia. In the 
deyelopment of that situation there was a conflict of authority in 
Roumania between a Bolsheviki group, a revolutionary group, and 
the old authority, the court group, the king and queen, and soon. In 
the conflict of authority, the debate going on, this stuff was held 
pending final settlement. After the situation in the Ukraine had de- 
veloped into a German situation, and any supplies that were sent 
down there had a better chance of reaching Germany than anywhere 
else, I was in no eagerness to have the stuff so sent, and it finally was 
evacuated, if I am correct—and if I am not correct Maj. Allen Ward- 
well can correct me; he knows the exact situation—it was sent to 
Moscow and distributed there, and it was thonght that that was a 
better distribution against the German power than to send it into 
what would probably be German hands. 

Mr. Humes. Were those supplies turned over to the Bolshevik 
government ? 

» Mr. Rogins. They were taken by the Bolshevik government. 

Mr. Homus. They were taken by the Bolshevik government? 

Mr. Rosins. Absolutely. 

Mr. Humes. During the time the Red Cross headquarters were still 
in Petrograd—during the time that you had a supply depot there, at 
least—was there any demand made by the American colony or any 
appeal made by the American colony for food? 

r, Roprns. Yes. : 

Mr. Humns. Did they succeed in getting food? 

Mr, Rosins. They did. 

Mr. Houmes..Is it or is it not a fact that it was represented to the 
American colony when they were seeking food that the Red Cross 
had no supplies in Petrograd but had sent all their supplies to 
Moscow ? 

Mr. Rozins. No, sir; it is an unqualified falsehood. 
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Mr. Humes. Are you acquainted with Dr. Simons? 

Mr. Rostys. I know Dr. Simons; yes, sir. 

Mr. Humes. Did he ever make an appeal in behalf of the American 
colony—ever appeal to you or any of your representatives? 

Mr. Rosrys. I think that he made an appeal that he and bis organ- 
ization: should be used for distributing supplies, not only for the 
American colony but for others, and we, knowing the situation and 
acting in full knowledge of what I thought was the situation, re- 
fused to allow him to be the medinm of distribution. 1 believed that 
our own organization was better. : 

Mr. Huss. Did he not at that time makean appeal to you for an 
issue to the American colony because of their dire want? 

Mr. Rosrys. No; he did not. 

Mr. Humes. And was it not represented to him at that time that 
all the supplies of the American Red Cross had been moved to Mos- 
cow, and that there were no supplies in Petrograd available? 

Mr, Rosrns, It was not. so far as I know. Twas in Moscow prob- 
ably at that time. 

Mr. Humes. Col. Robins, you say that the slogan of the present 
government is the rule of the class, an appeal to the class? 

Mr. Rosrns. I so understand it. 

Mr. Humes. Is it not a fact that that appeal is made by not to ex- 
ceed 5 to 10 per cent of the people representing the Bolshevik party 
or government, as you term it, and that the rest of the people that 
acquiesce in the Bolshevik rule are simply acquiescing because of 
the terrorism, and because of fear; and do you not think that the Rus- 
sian officers that you speak of and others who have become a part of 
the Red Guard have joined the Red Gnard as the only means of get- 
ting food and the only means of getting a living? 

Mr. Roerns. I do not think that any of the supposititious state- 
ments of fact in that series of questions are true. 

Mr. Humes. Then you do not believe the testimony that has been 
produced here by a great number of very reputable witnesses? 

Mr. Rosrns. I have not heard their testimony. 

Mr. Humms. As to their experiences and observations in different 
parts of Russia. 

Mr. Rosrns. I have not read their testimony, and do not know 
what they said. 

Mr. Humes. Do you know whether it is the fact that families of 
persons serving in the Red Guard are held as hostages in order to 
insure the condnet and loyalty of the soldier? 

Mr. Rosrns. I do not know it at all, sir. 

Mr. Homes. Do you say that that condition does not exist? 

Mr. Roriys. I do not know. But IJ say that it did not exist up to 
the time I left Russia, within my knowledge. 

Mr. Humes. It lias been testified here that on one occasion 20 
prisoners were taken out of the prison in Moscow and shot with- 
out a trial, and simply for the purpose of making room for some 
26 prisoners that they had no place to incarcerate. That statement 
has been made by a gentleman who says that he was present and saw 
the occurrence. Do you question the correctness of that statement! 
Do you think that that was untrue? 

Mr. Rostys. I do not know anything about it. It ought to be true 
if he was there and saw it. 
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Senator Overman. IT do not think that is the way to ask the ques- 
tion. 

Senator Hiram W. Jounson. I am not a member of the committee, 
but I want to submit that in any court you would not be permitted to 
ask the witness concerning testimony concerning which he knows 
nothing, whether the testimony of a certain witness is trne or not; not 
that it needs to be suggested so far as you are concerned here in this 
committee. 

Mr. Humes. Co]. Robins, I understand you to say that during all of 
your experience in Russia you saw nothing of terrorism. 

Mr. Rosrns. I saw no organized terror, Mr. Humes. That a revo- 
lutionary situation should bring violence and killing of people is 
inevitable. I happened to see nekete stood up and shot. 

Senator Srerurc. Did you hear, Col. Robins, of inen being taken 
from prison under Red Guard escort, and, without any chance to 
be heard, and withont any formal charge being made against them. 
shot? 

Mr. Rosrns. T heard that, Senator Sterling, and in every instance 
where I investigated it it proved to be false. I heard that the women 
of the women’s battalion bad been violated in a certain barracks after 
they had surrendered. J had it investigated, and, on the word of no 
less a person that Madame Turcova, it was repudiated absolutely. 
The air was full of rumors. If you chose to believe those, von could 
hear and believe anything, Senator. 

For instance, they arrested the head of the Russian Red Cross, x 
nobleman. They arrested the secretary of the Russian Red Cross. 
They were going to be shot overnight. I had heard that they had 
been shot. I went to the government and asked for their release. 
They showed me the evidence that purported to show that this par- 
ticular secretary of the Russian Red Cross had sent Russian Red 
Cross supplies to Kaledines and the leaders of the counter-revolution 
at Rostov, where there was an organized headquarters of the counter- 
revolution. I said, “ Suppose that is all true. These men are Red 
Cross officials. I ask you, as the representative of the American Red 
Cross, to release them.” They were both released. I have their 
letters of appreciation for my intervention. 

Senator Srertinc. On the other hand, Col. Robins, we have the 
testimony of a witness here—apparently a most credible witness— 
who was in two different Russian prisons and talked with the men whe 
were led out to be shot, and [ think in,both instances, but certainly in 
one—I am not quite snre as to both, but certainly in one—the man 
knew the hour at which he was to be led out to be shot, and begged 
that he might converse with the witness who testified to the fact 
until his time came. in order that he might pass hours that would 
otherwise be unendurable. 

Mr. Rosrns. Well, it may have all been true. Let me say, gentlemen 
of the committee, I will not be put in the position of defending vio- 
lence or crime wherever it has occurred. tt me say that I speak of 
the facts as they come to my mind. Let me give another instance. 

Why do J feel that there 1s a question in regard to these widespread 
stories of violence, and so on? TI heard it all while I was there. It 
went on in the way of statement and counter-statement before I left. 
It did not. differ greatly from the stories I hear here. I think there 
was a much more serious time after intervention than before. I think 
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we can understand why. But a certain Russian colonel named Kol- 
pishnikoff is arrested and put in jail. He is found to have cablegrams 
that on the face of things indicate cooperation for service and relief 
to reactionary countery-revolutionary forces at Rostov on the Don. 
This colonel was an excellent person, in my judgment. He wasin favor 
of Korniloff, as most intelligent officers of that group were at the time. 
There came to Petrograd a request from the American Red Cross in 
Roumania asking that the American Red Cross in Petrograd send 
down to Rostov on the Don 80 automobiles or 60 automobiles and cer- 
tain supplies and money to get them down there. It so happened 
that at that time Rostov on the Don was the center of a counter- 
revolutionary movement. I immediately cabled back, or telegraphed 
back, to the chief of the mission in Roumania that I could not fulfill 
his request. He wired the American ambassador and sought to get 
Kolpishnikoff and his automobiles, and probably a hundred thousand 
rubles, sent through the aid and cooperation of the American em- 
bassy to Rostoy on the Don. 

Now, the colonel of the American Red Cross in Jassy was doing 
the very best he knew how. He conceived the scheme that if things 
got too hot in Jassy he would send his unit, with the queen and some 
of the court, out to Rostov and then 700 miles across a mountain 
range to Mesopotamia, where they would be with the British front, 
It was quite a fantastic program, but it was sincerely believed. When 
it reached me, what it neant in European Russia and Petrograd was 
support to the counter-revolution whose center was Rostov. Of 
course T could not move with that play. and refused my cooperation. 
Then it was planned to go out surreptitiously, and this particular 
Col. Kolpishnikoff said he could break by the Bolsheviki all right; 
that he would bribe his way through in the good old prerevolutionary 
fashion. Well, they let him get his train practically well loaded, 
and doubtless had him followed with the very excellent secret service 
that they have, and when he got ready to leave they arrested him and 
took the paper off the wall in his apartment, translated all of his tele- 
grams, translated everything in connection with it, and it looked as if 
the American Red Cross in Petrograd. working with the American 
Red Cross in Jassy—which they believed in Petrograd, by reason of 
false statements, was under the bourgeoisie influence or the royal in- 
fluence, etc.—as if the American ambassador and myself were involved’ 
in an effort to aid a counter-revolution movement; and there had been 
enough counter-revolutionary activities in certain quarters, of the 
allies, in Russia to lay the foundation for the belief that it was general. 

This man, Col. Kolpishnikoff, was arrested and thrown into Peter 
and Paul. They got what they claimed, under their method of judg- 
ment, was “the goods” on him. They attacked the American am- 
bassador. It so happened that certain communications in his pos- 
session at the time seemed to exonerate me from complicity in the 
situation; but, none the less, it was threatened that our headquarters 
were to be raided and that the members of our mission were to be 
arrested, and it seemed as if it was the end of the play, and they 
stopped me from sending certain supplies to Jassy by reason of this 
alleged plot. 

I went up to see Lenine. This is the thing that I referred to some 
time earlier as a time when I had a showdown with Lenine. I went 
to his office. I went where I usually could go at once, to his inner office, 
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and was not permitted to go. I stayed there two hours, cooling my 
heels, and then I thought it was time to leave and I started to walk 
out, and the two red guardsmen walked to the door and crossed 
their bayonets, and I decided I would stay. I sat down for a while, 
and finally I looked at my watch and I said in the few Russian 
words I had, something about “Tt is now the time for my appoint- 
ment,” and walked through the little passageway, as it were, or 
hallway that was the exit from Lenine’s private roof. You went 
in this way and came out that way. Well, I thought I would walk 
around that way and see if I could get in to Lenine. I turned the 
knob of the door and the door opened and I was in Lenine’s room, 
and he was sitting at the desk and he scowled at me when I entered 
unannounced, the only time he had seemed ugly. I walked up to 
his desk and I said, * Commissioner, I expect that you do not wish 
to see me. I do not wish to make any explanation now, but a full 
explanation in regard to the American ambassador and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross can be made. I know that the face of the papers, 
from your interpretation, looks bac. Commissioner, I have told you 
the truth and I shall keep on telling you the truth. I know exactly 
why and how I am walking around the streets of Petrograd under 
Bolshevik rule in Russia. T know that at any time you want to 
you can press a button and call a platoon of soldiers and send them 
down there to the hotel Europa and they will take me, dead or alive, 
to Peter and Paul and stand me up and shoot me if you say so; and 
itis a long way from the Atlantic Ocean to the Neva for an Ameri- 
can gunboat, and that ls the only answer. Now, commissioner, I 
have told you the truth; first, because I like to tell the truth—on the 
whole it is the simpler way around, and if I am going, to meet 
trouble I like to meet it at once and get done with it—and I have 
told you the truth for a further reason. I have a profound regard 
for my good health. Now, if you wish me to give you a state- 
ment about this, I will be only too glad to do it at any time 
and I think I can satisfy you”; and I turned around and walked 
out. It was on the basis of that situation that finally the American 
ambassador was absolved from all suspicion in the matter and we 
went on doing business in the situation. It was subsequent to that 
time, three months, that this man Kolpishnikoff, who was supposed 
to be a definite counter-revolutionist and who stayed in Peter and 
Paul a number of months, was released by the soviet government. 

Senator Nerson. That Russian colonel? 

Mr. Rosins. That Russian colonel. I do not know whether any- 
thing ever happened to him afterwards, but I see here Mr. Johnston, 
the secretary of the ambassador, who will probably know. It was 
incidents of that sort, like the incident in relation to the head of the 
Russian Red Cross, a nobleman who was released on my request, and 
who came to me with profound expression of his appreciation, and 
other situations of the sort, that made me feel and act and think as I 
have felt and acted and thought. 

Senator Srertine. Col. Robins—— 

Mr. Rosrns. I want to say one other thing, though. There seems 
to be some question—I do not know what may have been said before 
this committee—in regard to Red Cross supplies in Russia and in 
regard to the distribution of Red Cross supplies; but I make this de- 
liberate statement: That everything done in relation to the American 
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Red Cross I was responsible for; that every member of the American 
Red Cross unites with me in judgment as to the wisdom of the action 
at that time. Maj. Allen Wardwell and Maj. Thomas D. Thacher 
are conservative lawyers of privilege and position in the city of New 
York. Other members of that mission are of similar character, 
When I got ready to play this hand through after the Bolshevik 
revolution and was told that I was to be commander of the mission, hy 
the then commander, I said to him, * These are the men I want to 
stay in.” He said, “I will order them to stay in.” I said, “ No, sir, 
T want no man staying in this game because of military authority that 
orders him to stay. I want him to stay because he wants to.” He 
said, “ What are you going to do?” I said, “I am going to ask each 
one of them whether he wants to stay, and if he says he wants to stay 
he is going to stay.” 

I took them one at a time into my room and said to then: something 
like this: “I have been working with you three months. You know 
something about the situation. I have got the authority to have you 
stay. I will not exercise it. You are free to go if your obligations 
at home are such that you feel that you ought to, or for any reason 
at all. T can not tell you what is going to happen in this game. 
Nobody can. I ean tell vou this, that while I am in Russia the Red 
Cross will ring no backing bells. We will stay with the situation. 
At no time when there comes difficulty will there be any question of 
our personal survival. That is of small moment. If we can take 
care of ourselves, we will doit. I will ask none of you to do anything 
that I will not do myself. I am going to give you no foolish orders 
if I know it, but we are going to stay with this thing through to the 
end. If you do not like that outlook, leave.” They stayed. 

The hour came when it was very perilous, in the opinion of many. 
T remember one time when it looked as if we were through with the 
play quickly. I said to them, coming into the room where they were. 
when machine-gun fire was going on in the streets, “ I hope we will all 
get killed,” and they looked at me as if I was crazy. Isaid: “I mean 
it. Fellows, we have had the greatest privilege ever given, almost, to 
men, to see this tremendous hour, to share in it, and not only to 
share in it but to deal with it; not to believe the lies and slanders and 
stuff, and not to be buncoed by it, either, but to do our level best day 
by day. If we ever get out of Russia alive and go to living an ordi- 
nary, humdrum life in America, it will be so infernal dull we will 
wish we had been killed”; and the group stayed through, and every 
one of the group agrees with me at this hour—I do not mean in all 
points, but I mean in every substantial way—and every one of them 
played the hand through. 

Tf there is any statement about supplies of the American Red Cross 
let it be said that the American Embassy knew of the facts, and the 
American Embassy at no time suggested that there was anything being 
done with Red Cross supplies in any way unsatisfactory or against 
the American or allied interest in Russia. We will meet the full issue 
on that, and I challenge anybody who has made a statement to meet 
that situation in the open, and not in some secret way. . 

Senator Srertine. Let me say, Col. Robins, that one witness here 
testified in regard to Col. Thompson’s activities, and he gave to Col. 
Thompson a very high character, indeed, in the management of the 
Red Cross work while he was there, and I think the committee—I was, 
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anyhow—were impressed with the truth of that witness’ statement in 
regard to Col, ‘Thompson. 

‘Mr. Humes. I do not want you to misunderstand my inquiry, 
Colonel. I asked you with reference to some thousand barrels of pork. 
My information is that during the closing days of the work of your 
mission that quantity, or approximately that quantity, of pork fell 
into the hands of the Bolsheviki, either by force or otherwise, and it 
was regarding that that I was inquiring. Did it or did it not fall into 
their hands? 

Mr. Rogins. It did not; and the verification of the facts, with all 
the circumstances, is within reach of the committee through Maj. 
Allen Wardwell, who was in charge in Petrograd at the time. 

Mr. Homes. Now, as I understand, the avowed purpose of the Bol- 
sheviki is not only to rule Russia, but to overthrow by revolutionary 
means this Government, as well as all other governments? 

Mr. Rosrys. Every government in the world. 

Mr. Humes. And I do not understand you to favor the formal rec- 
ognition of the Bolshevik government. 

Mr. Rogins. Correct. 

Mr. Humes. I do not know that you have declared yourself on that, 
but I gathered from your testimony that you do not favor such a 
course. 

Mr. Rozins. Correct. 

Mr. Humss. But you do favor economic support? 

Mr. Rosrys. I do. ‘ 

Mr. Humes. In other words, through economic support you would 
sanction and encourage and support a further development and 
strengthening of a government whose avowed purpose is the over- 
throw of our Government. Js that correct? 

Mr. Rozins. Well, now, Mr. Humes—— 

Mr. Homes. Does not that necessarily follow ? 

Mr. Rosins. No; it does not follow at all, You have got there—— 

Mr. Homes. Is it not a fact—— 

Mr. Rozrys. Well, won’t you let me answer this first, now ? 

Senator Hrram W. Jounson. You have a right to answer. 

Senator OverM4N. I am going to let him answer. 

Mr. Humes. Let me state the question in another way. Is it not a 
fact that the economic strengthening of the Bolshevik government, 
the building up of that government, the furnishing it with more raw 
materials, with more material things, would make it possible for them, 
financially and otherwise, to carry on a stronger propaganda and a 
stronger agitation and a stronger warfare against our Government 
than they could carry on if they did not have the economic support 
that you favor? 

Mr. Rozrss. Well, now, I think I have got your question, and I 
do not agree with it at all, and I do not think it is a statement of a 
sound fact. I agree rather with your chief and mine, as a citizen of 
this Government, that the best answer to Bolshevism is food. I 
think, sir, that economic misery, as I have tried again and again to 
say in this statement, the paralysis of the economic life in Russia, 
and the misery that grew out of it, and that whole setting, just as in 
Germany—Mr. Humes, if the Germans are hungry enough, if there 
is economic misery enough, the Germans will be Bolsheviki. That 
is inevitable, in my judgment. That is just what I say in regard to 
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Russia. I believe that the reorganization of Russian life economically, 
the beginning to give substantial hope here and there, beginning io 
recreate the property interest and the stake in life, would begin at 
once to disorganize Bolshevik power and the adherence to the 
formulas. I believe the matter should be dealt with on that basis, 
And wherever there was a little sitnation—an oasis, as it were, sepa- 
rated from the genera] situation—where they were getting along 
fairly well, and people began to have a property interest in life, a 
hope in life, the formulas had less power. I believe that the best 
answer to Bolshevik Russia is economic cooperation, food, friendli- 
ness on the part of America, the relationship that we could bring 
about that would help us, help Russia, and operate in this country 
to weaken the authority and power of Bolshevism. 

Mr. Humes. On the assumption that there is this need for food, 
that conclusion might necessarily follow; but you a few moments 
ago made the statement that the peasants, who represent 84 per cent 
of the people of Russia, by reason of the productiveness of the soil 
and their haying acquired the ownership of the land had enjoyed the 
fruits of a new era during the last year, and that therefore this want 
and this starvation that you now refer to did not exist; and I think 
that I was justified in drawing that inference from your statement. 
If they are not hungry, if they have plenty of food, why is it neces- 
sary to take food to Russia? The information that this committee 
has had up to this time has been that there was want, that there was 
privation, that tere was suffering there. 

Mr. Rozrns. Well, now, where was that, Mr. Humes? Was not 
that in Petrograd and Moscow—in the cities rather than in the 
country ? 

Mr. Humes. No; that was all over the country, even among the 
peasants. 

Mr. Rosrxs. Down in the Ukraine and in Siberia, where the 
grain is? 

Mr. Homes. Even among the peasants; that the peasants were not 
raising any more than they needed for their own personal use, and 
were raising no grain to furnish to the rest of the population of 
Russia. Your statement to-day has been that 84 per cent of the 
people are living in a new era; that they are satisfied with the 
fruits of their first year of possession of the land. If that is true. 
and that degree of contentment and joy exists among 84 per cent of 
the people, I do not see that the same necessity for the economic 
answer to Bolshevism presents itself. ; 

Mr. Rogrns. Well, I am sorry that I have made myself so unin- 
telligible to you, because your interpretation does not seem to me to 
rest upon what I said, and certainly it does not rest upon what I 
meant to say. j 

Senator Overman. Col. Robins, will you be here to-morrow? 

Mr. Roerns, I will, sir. ; 

Senator Overman, It is late, and I think we had better adjourn 
now. : 

Mr. Rosrys. I shall be very glad to be here at 10.30 if you wish. 

Senator Overman. Thank you. 

Mr. Rosrns. I will be here, Senator. ; : 

(Thereupon, at 5.40 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned 
until to-morrow, Friday, March 7, 1919, at 10.80 o’clock a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 7, 1919. 


Unrrep States SEnartE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE or TE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10.30 o’clock a. m., in room 226, Senate 
Office Building, Senator Lee S. Overman presiding. 

Present: Senators Overman (chairman), Nelson, and Sterling. 

Senator Overman. The committee will come to order. Now, 
Major, if you have any other questions you want to ask Mr. Robins, 
proceed with your examination. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. RAYMOND ROBINS—Resumed. 


Mr. Humes. Colonel, in order that we can understand your view- 
‘point—and possibly I have been too obtuse to catch it—I would like 
to ask you with regard to the degree of contentment that you have 
said existed among the peasants. It is my recollection that you said 
yesterday that the peasants were so contented with their first year’s 
possession of the land and with the fruits of the first vear of Bolshe- 
vism, that they could not be shaken in the faith; that they felt that 
it was a new era, a new life that they had entered upon. Did I 
understand you correctly in that regard? 

Mr. Rosrns. You did not, Mr. Humes. What I said was in answer 
to a query, to one of the members of the committee—I think it was 
Senator Overman—in which I suggested that the prospective strength 
of the soviet government rested -back upon the fact that there had 
been a distribution of the land, which was what the peasants had 
desired above any other one thing in Russia; that under this distri- 
bution they had raised a crop, the last year’s crop; that they had 
enjoyed the fruits of their labor on land that they now called their 
own, without paying any rent for that land; and that the title to this 
land and the right to use it free of rent came to them from the soviet ; 
and I suggested to the inquiry of the Senator that they would prob- 
ably defend—or I asked him whether it would not be apparent that 
they would defend—the soviet through which they held the title to 
their land. 

Mr. Humus. Yes. Do I understand, then, that you are diserimi- 
nating between the soviet as an institution and the Bolsheviki, as we 
frequently term the present Russian government? 

Mr. Rosrns. I should always seek to do that, Mr. Humes. The 
soviet is a form or framework or method of Slavic democratic 
social control, exactly as the Constitution of the United States is a 
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framework or method or form of political democratic Anglo-Saxon 
social control. 
Senator Netson. Mr. Robins, will you allow me to interrupt you 
there? , 
Mr. Rosrns. Yes; certainly. 
Senator Nexson. Is it not rather an evolution from the old mir? 
Mr. Rosrns. I think it is an evolution from the old mir: decidedly 
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0. 
Senator Nerson. It is an evolution from the old mir system of 
government ? : 

Mr. Roziys. I believe that to be true. 

Senator Netson. Yes. 

Mr. Rosrws. Mr. Humes, the particular party that invests that 
framework of government as the directing officers, and the particular 
party program that for the moment is the government program. is 
Bolshevik in Russia; but the soviet might easily endure with the 
Menshevik party taking control from the Bolsheviki and using the 
same framework of government; as in the United States we have 
a Republican party with Republican principles investing the frame- 
work of our Government at one time, and at another tine we have 
the Democratic party investing the framework of the Government; 
and if the socialists were to get command of the American Govern- 
ment by popular vote, they would then invest the framework of the 
Government. I think, therefore, we should in careful thinking 
always distinguish between the soviet and the Bolshevik party; but 
for the purposes of description and in general speaking, we might 
easily ctareharies Bolshevik and soviet, because the Bolshevik party 
for the hour and in the present have taken possession of, have in- 
vested the soviet framework. 

Senator Overman. Right there, I want to understand your view- 
point. I want the facts. It is not like this country, because they 
have no framework, no constitution; but the Bolsheviki are the con- 
stitution and the framework and everything else; is not that so? 

Mr. Rosrns. Senator. I would not think that that was wholly so. 
There is this soviet form which the Russian mass—the peasants and 
workingmen—have adopted as a framework. “A1l power to the soviet,” 
which was the cry on which Lenine and Trotzky took possession of 
the government in Russia, was not “All power to the Bolsheviki.” 
They really, discreetly—or rather cunningly, with real political judg- 
ment—saw that the people liked their self-governing soviets; saw 
what the Senator suggested, that the old mir that they were familiar 
with was the thing that the people wanted; that this new constituent 
assembly idea was largely an importation of the intelligentsia; doing 
what in this country we do partly by having a written Constitution. 
As one peasant leader said to me, “ Our all-Russian soviet is our con- 
stitutional assembly, and the decrees passed in there are our consti- 
tution. We are more like the British Parliament, where there is no 
fixed constitution limiting the enactments of the people, than like 
your America, and it suits us better.” Somebody said that to me mn 
discussion about it, I constantly urging a constituent assembly, con- 
stantly urging it, largely out of my ignorance, because J like the Gov. 
ernment that I had been used to; and I think we found, in course of 
time, in Russia, that there was this definite framework that had 
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grown up out of their historic past, which the clever political minds 
of the Bolshevik leaders fell upon as the way to get into power; and 
so I think there is really something there in structure as well as the 
actual Bolshevik domination. 

Senator Netson. Mr. Robins, the only plan of government they 
have now is those decrees issued there at Petrograd, issued by the 
central soviet; is not that so? : 

Mr. Rostns. That is the national control, Senator. 

Senator Netson, Yes. Well, that is simply certain decrees pro- 
mulgated by what you might call an oligarchy right there; it is not 
se) ae of anything in the nature of a constitutional convention ? 

. Rozrns. Let us look at that and see if that is a correct defini- 
tion. Here is the all-Russian National Soviet Assembly, the dele- 
gates elected from various local provincial and trade groups throngh- 
out the nation. 

Senator Nexson. Yes. 

Mr. Rosrys. There being several kinds of classifications of dele- 
gates, as it were. That national convention elects an executive com- 
mittee of 250 to 300 members. 

Senator Nexson. Yes. 

Mr. Ropins (continuing). Which sits, -as it were, as a permanent 
parliament in between the sessions of the national convention. Every 
decree that is passed has to be approved by the executive com- 
mittee of the permanent parliament of the national, the all-Russian, 
soviet, and it is promulgated by statement of the council of the 
people’s commissars. All three actions are required; in other words, 
first the national] assembly; second, the all-Russian executive com- 
mittee of the national assembly; third, the council of the people’s 
commissars; and until the decree has been approved Bae issued 
through the council of people’s commissars, it 1s not a decree, and 
they consider it and speak of it there as beng a definite enactment of 
the representatives of Russia, and 

Senator Netson. So that those decrees, then, according to your 
view, are at present the constitutional form of government there, 
adopted in that way? 

r. Roprns. Yes. If you will look back over the record, Senator, 
you will find that in the Fifth Russian Soviet, which met, I think, 
some time in July, 1918, there was passed a definite general frame- 
work, the so-called constitution of the soviet. 

Senator Nexson. Yes. 

Mr. Rosrns. It was published in this country, and doubtless it is in 
your record. 

Senator Netson, Yes. 

Mr. Rosins. That outlined certain structural framework, but the 
whole government, as I seemed to see it, was, as it were, in flux— 
in movement. Just as the old village mir was growing up here, just 
as the revolutionary councils in the cities were being fused, just as 
you found territorial delegation districts and then found craft dele- 
gate districts, you found that there were a number of methods, as it 
were, being slowly fused into a general type; but it was a movement. 
toward conscious revolutionary mass control, or so seemed to me 
to be. 

Senator Overman. I am interested to get this. You describe’ this 
as a party rather than a government. Is there any way possible for 
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the people of Russia to get rid of Lenine and Trotzky without a 
revolution ? 

Mr. Rosins. I should say so, absolutely, sir. I should say that 
the moment that any considerable mass in Russia wants to get rid 
of Lenine and Trotzky, they can do it. I remember now Lenine 
saying to me one day in the Kremlin, shortly after he had come from 
Petrograd to Moscow, I telling him some of the reasons why there 
was such bitter prejudice against his government, and among them 
the use of force and the charge that they had simply changed dic- 
tators—that from dictator Nicholas, from dictator Czar, it was now 
become dictator Lenine—‘Ah,” he said, “are you familiar with the 
philosophy,” said he, “ of the dictatorship of the proletariat”; and I 
confessed total ignorance, He said, “To take over the institutions 
of existing bourgeois capitalist society it is necessary to move by 
force. As soon as you have overcome the force of the existing order, 
then you reyert back to the democratic method.” 

Senator Overman. In what way could they go about getting rid of 
Lenine and Trotzky? 

Mr. Rosiys. Just a moment. 

Senator Overman. Pardon me. 

Mr. Rozsrns (continuing). He said, * They say that I am a dic- 
tator, and I am for the moment. I am dictator because I have be- 
hind ine for the moment the will of the mass of peasants and workers. 
The moment I cease to do their will they will take the power from 
me, and I would be as helpless in Russia as the Czar was.” And I 
believe that is so; that the reason that their power has held has been 
that for the time they expressed, as between the old experience of 
the past and the new experience, a larger expectation of hope and 
opportunity for the mass of the peasants and workers of Russia than 
they had before; and as long as that expectation holds they will 
support Lenine. When it ceases to hold, their rifles and their power 
will be against him, and he will pass from the scene. 

Senator Overman. You say “their rifles.” That is what T say; 
how are you going to get rid of them except by revolution? 

Mr. Rosiys. Senator, I do not know that you can, except by the 
development of the soviet membership, For instance, here is a 
Fourth All-Russian Soviet called to ratify the peace, called at a time 
when there is a debate between even the two wings of the dominant 
party, between Lenine and Trotzky. Lenine calls it. and he goes 
down to the old holy city, the center of the old order of church and 
state and industrial and commercial power, to meet this assembly 
in the hour of greatest strain and confusion, and he has the one 
great clear program. He stands up there, when they said that 
peace could not be ratified, and it was ratified. In other words, he 
is indorsed by the delegate body because he wins through knowledge 
of the facts of Russian life and interpretation of their desires. 

Then they meet again in July. Again the executive committee, or 
the mass, indorses Lenine. 

The theory of the soviet government, as I understand it to be, 
is that every three months it must meet—it can be called oftener, but 
every three months the All-Russian National Soviet must meet—and 
that’ in that delegate assembly all the acts of the executive committee 
and of the council of people’s commissars and the actual commissions 
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as people’s commissars go back, as it were, to the national assembly, 
and the national assembly has to reelect the council of people’s com- 
missars and to reelect the national executive committee, and has to 
indorse their actions in the interim; so that at any moment there 
was a majority of delegates elected to the National soviet. with a 
rogram for the National All-Russian Soviet in opposition to 

enine and Trotzky they simply would not be reelected, and other 
persons would be elected in their stead. It was stated at this Fourth 
All-Russian Soviet that Karolyn, one of the leaders of the left, was 
to be elected in Lenine’s stead. It was childish talk, but I think 
any time there is a change of mass leadership they have two methods 
of changing, either by the constitutional method, if I may use the 
word “constitutional,” in relation to such a systern as exists in 
Russia, or by the exercise of powers of force that exist in Russia. 
There were demobilized 12,000,000 soldiers, and they were demobil- 
ized largely armed, and all over Russia, in the villages, are peasants 
with their arms, and not a few machine guns, in practically every 
important village in Russia, as the result of the demobilizing, with- 
out any real control by force from the center. That happened at the 
time the break-up was going on two months before Kerensky’s gov- 
ernment was overthrown; so that, in every village in Russia where 
they wish to exercise power against the soviet control, there are rifles 
and machine guns, and if you have men to man them in sufficient 
numbers they can take command of things, 

Senator Srertinc. Let me just ask, have you been out among the 
villages where these peasants lives and have you seen these rifles and 
machine guns in the hands of the peasants? Do you know that they 
are there, from your personal knowledge and observation ? 

Mr. Rosrns. What T know about that is this: I know that there 
were in the villages around Ekaterinoslav, in southern Russia; I know 
that there were in the villages around Karkov; I do know that there 
were in all these villages where we stopped as we came out through 
Siberia. Further than that I do not know of my own personal know]- 
edge; but I do know that every revolt started from anywhere, whether 
supported by foreign rifles or supported only by local and bourgeois 
interests in Russia, has been repelled not by the power of rifles sent 
from Moscow or Petrograd, but by the power of the local peasant 
revolt against the effort to return to the old order. 

Senator Srertine. Now, Colonel, do you not know that the peasants 
in many places along the Volga, and when the Czecho-Slovaks were 
there, were powerless as against the Bolsheviki; that they wanted to 
assist the Czecho-Slovaks, wanted to rise up against the Bolsheviki, 
but they had no arms, and the Czecho-Slovaks or the allied forces 
furnished them arms in order that they might join in a Russian peo- 
ple’s army to assist the Czecho-Slovaks? 

Mr. Rozrys. No; Senator. 

Senator Sterrine. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. Rozrys. No; I do not think that isa fact. I have heard it, of 
course, a number of times. 

Senator Srertinc. Do you know Col. Lebedeff? 

Mr. Rozrys. I have heard of him. Do you mean the ex-minister of 
marine? 

Senator Srertinc. Yes. He is a man of good repute? 
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Mr. Ropins. Yes. 

Senator Srernrnc. You know of nothing to the contrary? 

Mr. Rorins. No, sir. 

Senator Srerrine. Have you read his book? 

Mr. Rosins. No, sir; and, primarily, I would not expect to get from 
any representative of the old order in Russia a fair judgment upon 
the revolutionary workmen's and peasants’ revolution in Russia. 

Senator Netson. From what source would you get it? 

Mr. Rozrys. I would try to get it—— 

Senator Netson. From these academic fellows, from these peace-at- 
any-price fellows, and conscientious objectors? 

Mr. Ropins. No, sir; I would put those on the left hand and the 
others on the right. I would try to get in between there, Senator. 

Senator Nevson. Now, I gather from your whole statement that 
you are rather of the opinion that Lenine and Trotsky are the men of 
the hour for the Russian people at this time? 

Mr. Rozins. No; Senator, I do not think you would get that, unless 
we qualify it so that we really know what we say, if we mean to say 
that is the total result it would be wrong. The question you asked, 
Senator, might involve the assumption that I thought that they were 
right in their program. I do not think so. If what you inquired 
was, did I think that they represented the revolutionary mind in Rus- 
sia and were the best interpreters of that revolutionary class con- 
science, socialistic revolutionary mind, I say yes, absolutely, that they 
ate the incarnation of it. 

Senator Nerson. Do you approve of that revolution? 

Mr. Rosrns. I do not approve of their program. I am glad for the 
Russian revolution and the overthrow of the Czar. 

Senator Nerson. Without any circumlocution about this matter, 
do you believe that our Government ought to recognize the govern- 
ment of Lenine and Trotsky over there now? 

Mr. Rosrxs. No; I should say that in the present situation, before 
any recognition of the government takes place there should be a 
careful investigation by competent and unbiased men, if it is pos- 
sible, to find out just what the present facts in Russia are. 

Senator Netson. But suppose you were the investigator, and yon 
went over there, would you recommend, from your knowledge of con- 
ditions there and of the character of these men, that our Government 
acknowledge that government of Lenine and Trotzky? 

Mr. Rosrxs. Senator, I wonld not recommend it at this moment. 
If I went over there and found a state of facts that seemed to show 
that they were supported by the mass of the people, that they had 
stabilized at certam points, that there was a reasonable expectation 
that they would be the power of Russia for a considerable period of 
time, I should recommend recognizing them and working with them. 

Senator Nerson. What is your opinion on that point? Are they 
of that character? 

Mr. Rosrns. I certainly do not know. I tried to indicate here yes- 
terday that after I left Russia, constant rumor that came out, con- 
stant conflict of testimony, left me, in regard to what was actually 
going on in Russia, in very real doubt at this present time. I do not 
believe it is possible to have a sound judgment. T should like to see 
an inquiry made. I should like to have seen, a conference held. 
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should like to see a mission go in there and get a real statement of 
the actual situation. 

Senator Netson. Then, as at present advised, you are not prepared 
to blame our Government for not recognizing the Bolshevik govern- 
ment of Lenine and Trotzky. 

Mr, Rosins. You mean recognizing at the present moment? 

Senator Nerson, Yes. 

Mr. Rosins. Absolutely, I would attach no blame. 

Senator Netson. Do you not believe, if that system of govern- 
ment should prevail in Russia, with their gospel and their creed 
and their mode of operation, that they would attempt to spread it all 
over the world—to internationalize it? 

Mr. Roerns. Largely, I think they would. 

Senator Netson. Would you not regard that as a menace to other 
civilizations, to our country and to England and to other civilized 
countries? Would you not regard it’as a menace? 

Mr. Rosrys. I tried to make plain yesterday that I regard the 
formulas, the challenge, of the Bolsheviki program as the first chal- 
ae and menace to al] political democratic governments of the 
world. 

Senator Netson. Now, then, why do you want to nurse it in 
Russia ? 

Mr. Rosins. I am not wanting to nurse it in Russia or anywhere. 
I would like to tell the truth about it. 

Senator Netson. I gather the impression from your statement, in 
the aggregate, that while you do not believe in that system of govern- 
ment, you are rather in favor of the operations of Lenine and Trotsky. 

Mr. Ropins. Not at all. 

Senator Nexson. You decribe Trotzky as a very fine man. 

Mr. Ronrns. Oh, I beg your pardon. 

Senator Netson. Oh, yes. You said that he was highly educated, a 
very able man, and an orator, and all that. 

Mr. Rotrns. He was all three of those things, but I have known 
men who were those three things, whose character and principles I 
would be bitterly opposed to. I would like to tell the truth about men, 
and about movements, without passion and without resentment, even 
though I differed from men and from movements. I think that that 
is the essential thing, if we are going to get the truth about it. And 
there is in this whole Russian situation so much partisan bias. If 
this will suit your thought of what I am meaning, I am perfectly 
willing that the Russian people should have the kind of government 
that the majority of the Russian people want, whether it suits me or 
whether it is in accord with my principles or not. 

Senator Netson. I thought so. And your idea is that the Russian 
people, if they want a Bolshevik government full-fledged —— 

Mr. Rosrys. Yes. 

Senator Netson. As it is to-day, ought to have it? 

Mr. Rogiys. Absolutely. 

Senator Netson. So that, boiled down, your mission here is, your 
first intention is, that the Russian people, if they want a Bolshevik 
government, oe to have it? 

Mr. Rogrns. Yes. 
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Senator Nrrson. And your next point is, you believe the Russian 
people want that kind of a government? 

Mr. Ronrns. At the time I left Russia I believed the majority of 
the people were for that government. 

Senator Srerrine. And yet on yesterday you condemned Bolshe- 
vist in the severest terms. 

Mr. Rostns. And I do this morning, 

Senator Srertine. And you consider it one of the greatest menaces 
to government and law and order and civilization? 

Mr. Rosrns. Absolutely, Senator. 

Senator Srertinc. And yet you want to see it work its way out in 
Russia? 

Mr. Rosrys. Senator, what I want to see is this ——— 

Senator Srernine. Just let me add this. Instead of excusing the 
acts of the government as your testimony seems to do, would it not 
be better, and would it not be more in accord with patriotism and 
with good government and real love of order and humanity, to dis- 
courage rather than to say, “ Here, this is a movement which has its 
foundation in certain great abuses,” and let it go on—just let it go 
on, although you know that it would be a menace to the rest of the 
world by its establishment in Russia. It seems to me that there is an 
inconsistency in the position you take—first condemning it and treat- 
ing it as a menace and so regarding it, but trying to find excuses for 
its existence. 

Mr. Rosrns. I do not want to make excuses. I would like, however, 
if T could, to tell the actual truth about it. You know perfectly well 
that two views have been expressed in America. Here is the view of 
certain gentlemen who belicve in the present soviet government and 
who think they ought to extend their principles over the world. Then 
there is a group of people who speak of the whole movement as a 
German agent, thief, and murderer movement. I do not believe that 
either is a sound position. I think that to know what has actually 
happened in Russia is of the very first moment, for us and for our 
country to deal with: it honestly and fairly, rather than in passion or 
on a statement that is not true—that that is the sound way to combat 
it. I think to know your disease, just how it came, the circumstances 
of it, and then to apply the cure—the intelligent cure rather than the 
unintelligent cure—is the sound way of dealing with the situation. 

Senator Nerson. And what is the cure that you prescribe? The cure 
is that if the Russian people want that style of government they should 
have it. That is the cure. You do not propose any missionary work, 
to go over there and convert them from the error of their ways, but 
you say if they want that form of government we ought to let them 
have it. That is the cure that you propose. 

Mr. Roprys, On the contrary, that is not quite it. 

Senator Netson. You are not consistent. 

Mr. Ronis. I try to be. On the contrary, there was a cure advo- 
cated and presented and attempted by the American Government. It 
was the cure of intervention. Senator, that cure strengthened and 
deepened Bolshevism in Russia and created a sense of resentment 
against the use of armed force to overthrow a democratic movement, 
so called, a revolutionary movement in another land, that made a 
revolt of troops in England and questionable situations in Canada 
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and questionable situations in France. Senator, that was the wrong 
way to deal with Bolshevism. That strengthened Bolshevism in 
Russia, and that extended Bolshevism, because it had been treated un- 
fairly, in the thought of men’s minds who like fairness and justice. 
Tt created a resentment and a bitterness in this country on which Bol- 
shevism could live and grow. 

Senator Overman. Right there let me interrupt you. I have been 
delighted to hear you and have your expressions, and I have been 
yery much interested myself, and I have no doubt the whole country 
is; but suppose that after hearing all the evidence the committee 
should find it to be a fact that red-handed murder is everywhere, 
that they are looting everybody’s homes, that there is no govern- 
ment there, and all is chaos and anarchy, that the people are starv- 
ing to death, the little children are dying everywhere; in the interest 
of humanity would you say that this Government ought to keep its 
hands off and let them go on with that sort of government! 

Mr. Rosrns. Senator, if you had the facts that you could rely upon 
that that was the actual condition, then probably the civilized world 
should take action; but I would warn those who would reach that 
conclusion to be careful of their facts. 

Senator Overaran. I do not say that we are going to reach that 
conclusion. 

Mr. Rosrns. To be careful in the testimony submitted. 

Senator Overman. I agree with yon; but suppose it is true. You 
have been away from there some time. Suppose the overwhelming 
evidence is that that is the condition, then would you favor this Gov- 
ernment intervening? 

Mr. Rosrns. I would favor civilization saving any people that were 
absolutely being murdered and starved and ruined by a power that 
was held up by bayonets over there, when they have no remedy except 
for somebody to come in and liberate them by force. 

Senator Nurson. You leave the impression upon my mind from 
your whole statement that your mission here is to have our Govern- 
ment keep its hands off from the Bolsheviki over there and let them 
have their own sweet will about everything. Is not that what you 
are here for, and what your mission is? 

Mr. Roerns. I have not any definite mission of that sort. 

Senator Nersow. Is not that the drift of your evidence and of your 
conduct ? 

Mr. Rosrns. You can judge of the drift of it. I am against the 
use of American arms and American men in Russia against the 
Russian revolutionary government, on a false judgment of the facts 
in the case. 

Senator Netson. Yes. 

My. Rorrns. I believe that is a betrayal of American principles, of 
the principles upon which this Government was founded, and a 
violation of the whole constitutional method of our land. 

Senator Nerson. Yes. ; 

Mr. Rozins. I believe that such exercise will raise in this country 
and in other Jands the feeling of class resentment and throw men 
toward the class cleavage and division, which is the supreme menace 
of the age. 
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Senator Stertine, Now, it seems to me that you either do not know 
the facts in regard to some atroeities of the Bolshevist government, 
or else you are diligent, a little, in trying to excuse it. Let me call 
your attention to a statement made by Col. Lebedeff in regard to one 
particular atrocity. He says: 

The uprisings in Yaroslavl and Meirom were temporarily successful; but in 
most places the half-armed people were mercilessly slaughtered with artillery 
and machine guns. 

I want to say that that statement may be taken in connection with 
your statement that the peasants in all the villages were thoroughly 
armed, had their rifles and machine guns. But here is this further 
statement : 


In one instance— 
Says Col. Lebedeff— 


in the village of Senenikha the Red Guard shot about 100 young peasants and 
forced old men to dig graves for their sons, killed in the presence of their 
families. 

It seems to me that Col. Lebedeff was in quite as good a position 
as you ever were to know the situation. 

Mr. Rorrns. When did he leave there? 

Senator Sreriinc. Because he was there during the time of the 
movement of the Czecho-Slovak army, and you left about the time 
that that movement began. You left European Russia in May? 

Mr. Ronis. Yes; May 14. 

Senator Sxernixc. And it was in the late spring and summer of 
1918 that this Czeeho-Slovak army movement was, and that was 
during the time when they held about 200 miles along the Volga 
front. ‘ 

I want now to call your attention to another thing. You spoke 
against intervention. You are against it? 

Mr. Rogrns. Yes. 

Senator Steric. I want to call your attention to a statement of 
Lord Milner with reference to the reasons for intervention. He says: 

The reason why allied, not merely British, forces—indeed the British are 
only a small proportion of the total allied troops—were sent to Russia, is that 
the Bolsheviki, whatever their ultimate object, were in fact assisting our 
enemies in every possible way. 

I think you made some statements in your testimony that prac- 
tieally admit that? 

Mr. Rosins. No. 

Senator Srermine. German propaganda. 

Mr. Rosrys. There was German propaganda, but on the contrary 
T wish now to state that the commissioner of Great Britain said, 
over his signature, that the Bolshevik government—that Trotzky 
himself—had helped the allies in specific instances that he indicated. 

Senator Steriinc. But the Bolsheviki were officered ta a great ex- 
tent by German officers, were they not? 

Mr. Rosrws. Not while I was in Russia. 

Senator Srertinc. Have you learned that they subsequently were? 

Mr. Rozrns. I have heard so. But I heard that large groups were 
officered by German offieers when I was there, but it was not true. 
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Senator Srertixe. A part of the Bolshevist army was made up 
of released German prisoners. 

Mr. Rosrys. A very small portion. 

Senator Srertrne. Others were Lettish. 

Mr. Rogrns. There were some Letts. 

Senator Srertine. Quite a contingent of the Bolshevist army were 
Lettish, were they not? 

Mr. Rotins. I do not think so. 

Senator Stertmc. How about Chinamen who had been helping 
build the railroads? 

Mr. Rosrns. While I was in Russia I never saw an armed China- 
man in the Red Guards or in the Bolshevik forces. 

Senator Srprirne. Were you in that region—the region of the 
railroad extending north to Archangel ? 

Senator Nezson. The Murman coast? 

Mr. Rotrns. No; I was not at Murman. 

Senator Srertine. Let me call your attention further to what Lord 
Milner says. He says it was owing to their action that hundreds of 
thousands of German troops were let loose to hurl themselves against 
our men on the western front, and it was owing to their betrayal that 
Roumania, with al] of its rich resources in grain and oil, fell into the 
hands of the Germans. He says it was they who handed over the 
Black Sea fleet to the Germans, and who treacherously attacked the 
Czecho-Slovaks when the latter only desired to get out of Russia in 
order to fight for the freedom of their own country in Europe. Do 
you deny the fact that they did treacherously attack the Czecho- 
Slovaks? 

Mr. Rostys. I do. 

Senator Strrime. Did they not assure them of safe conduct? 

Mr. Rozins. Do you wish me to make a statement in regard to the 
Czecho-Slovaks at present? I know the development in part of that 
situation, and I would be glad to do it. 

Senator Srerire. I would be glad to have you answer the ques- 
fon, whether they assured the Czecho-Slovaks safe conduct through 

ussia ? 

Mr. Rosrys. I think they did. 

Senator Srrrirnc. Was their promise kept to give them safe con- 
duct ? 

Mr. Rosrys. I think the promise was not kept on the part of the 
Czecho-Slovaks or on the part of the soviet goverrrment. 

Senator Sreruinc. Did they not disarm the Czecho-Slovaks? 

Mr. Roptns. No. 

Senator Srertinc. On the Volga front? 

Mr. Rosins. There was some disarming of the Czecho-Slovaks. 

Senator Srerninc. And they were afterwards attacked, were they 
nat, and attacked under the orders of Lenine and Trotzky; and it 
was supposed that Lenine and Trotzky had their orders from Ger- 
many to not let the Czecho-Slovaks pass through Russia? 

Mr. Rostns. Now, will you let me make a statement about the 
Czecho-Slovak situation? 

Senator Sterrine. Yes. 

Mr. Rorrns. And first let me say this: I refuse now and at all 
times to be put in the position of defending atrocities, murders, or 
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any kind of violation of law, or of the rights of persons or property, 
I did not defend it at any time. I do prefer to understand the situ- 
ation rather than to denounce it. I do prefer to see the reasons that 
lead up to extraordinary situations rather than to reason from those 
situations back into an ordered and normal life. Since I came to 
America I have found a bitterness, a resentment against the revolu- 
tionary development in Russia because of violence and anarchy and 
arbitrary conduct—a great deal more resentment against that than 
I found in my country here against bloody Monday under the Czar, 
and that long line of tyranny and abuse, and the use of the Cossack 
whip and sword over Russian peasants and workers that went on for 
generations. I find that the atrocities of the Bolsheviki, terrible and 
wrong and to be opposed by all intelligent and honest men, create 
more excitement and interest than the atrocities of the Czecho- 
Slovaks when they take a Bolshevik village and stand up and shoot 
the Bolsheviki without trial. The whole situation is full of a bitter- 
ness of wrong, of crime, of mad movements that have gotten away 
from reason and intelligence and law and order. 

T would like to get to the heart of the whole situation, not to be the 
advocate of one side only, one group of feeling. I would like to have 
America’s Senate committee, with the great responsibilities it has, 
comprehend the Russian revolution, the facts of it, its development, 
and what it now means and presages to the world, and then to make 
answer to the American people, so that there can be organized in 
America the intelligent conscience in both parties, in all parties, to 
make our Government at all points correspond to the growing pur- 
pose and need of the times, to answer that condition to which the 
President referred when he spoke of “this tide that was moving in 
the hearts of men.” It is moving in the hearts of men, and mere re- 
sentment and passion will not answer it. 

I would like to see the Christian forces of America organized to 
meet the challenge of the materialist, class conscious, socialist gov- 
ernment of Russia with the real answer of a serving church, as I 
would like to see our Government answer with a serving state—the 
only effective answer; and, gentlemen, just merely taking Col. Lebe- 
deff, who was a minister of Kerensky’s government. who was thrown 
roughly out by the Bolshevilti, who naturally feels the resentment of 
his situation—taking his testimony on the one hand and not taking 
the whole sitnation—will not lead us to the truth. 

I would like to get and T believe that you can get the truth of the 
Czecho-Slovak situation also. What is it? The Czecho-Slovaks were 
60,000 as good soldiers as there are in the world—patriotic men, men 
who were forced to enlist by the Austrian power when they did not 
believe in that power, when they wanted to have free Bohemia. They 
allowed themselves to be taken prisoners in groups. They were taken 
prisoners in twos and tens and in hundreds. They came into Russia. 
‘They were armed and equipped by the Russian Army. They went on 
to the Ukraine front and they held it in splendidly courageous fash- 
jon. Then the Bolshevik revolution came over; bread, land, and peace, 
under the conditions I spoke of yesterday. They, the Czecho-Slovaks, 
were in resentment against any armistice; and why? Not only be- 
cause of patriotism, not only because of honor, but because they 
wanted free Bohemia; and bread, land, and peace for Russia did not 
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bring anything for the Czecho-Slovak soldier for liberty in Bohemia. 
Tt may have been bad for free Bohemia; it may have put it further 
away. 

Then, after the armistice was signed, they wanted to go to fight in 
France, like courageous soldiers. It was agreed in conference in Mos- 
cow that the Czecho-Slovak corps should go by Murmansk to Arch- 
angel, with safe conduct of the soviet government, and in that event 
they would reach the French front in three weeks instead of in three 
months, as it would take the other way, with 6,000 miles across 
Russia, with transportation bad and food bad, then across the Japa- 
nese Sea, across Japan and the Pacific to America, and then across the 
Atlantic to the French front. The reason they were not sent by Mur- 
mansk and Archangel, if I know the truth, was because the French 
interest in Russia had determined that the soviet government should 
be overthrown at any hazard. The Czecho-Slovaks were sent the long 
way, through Siberia, and it was promised—and I saw the telegram 
from the Japanese consul and the French consul at Vladivostok—that 
as soon as they reached Vladivostok there should be transportation 
for those troops. About 15,000 reached Vladivostok without the 
firing of a single shot, in obedience with the safe conduct given by 
the soviet government. 

There was no shipping, and the word came back to Moscow that the 
shipping was not there and would not be there, and there never was 
any intention of taking them out, but, on the contrary, they were 
being taken around through Manchuria and Siberia and were to aid 
Semenoff to attack and overthrow the soviet in Siberia and starve 
Moscow and Petrograd by controlling the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Then the local soviets said, “ What is this; are we sending Czecho- 
Slovaks out armed to come back and to overthrow our government? 
Té Trotzky is fool enough to send them out, we won’t do it. At least, 
we will disarm them.” And they went down to the trains scattered 
along the Trans-Siberian Railroad and demanded that the arms be 
given up by the Czecho-Slovaks. They did not give them up, and 
I donot blame them. I would not have given them up. Then a clash 
occurred between an honest-purposed local soviet and the heroic- 
purposed Czecho-Slovaks, and you have the situation that grew 
out of those things, where the cards were not all on the table and 
will not be until the passion of this whole situation dies out and 
the truth is allowed to come forth. . 

Senator Srertinc. In this very connection, may J read just a short 
paragraph from Col. Lebedeff’s statement? [Reading:] 

At the end of May I was sent to the Volga region and farther down to Uralsk 
as a special representative of the anti-Bolshevist forces, to organize the struggle. 
Right then the first encounter between the Czecho-Slovaks and the Red Army 
took place, in Penza and Rtischevo. It was a result of Trotzky’s famous order to 
disarm the Czecho-Slovaks and to bar their way to Vladivostok. On June 8 the 
Czecho-Slovak units approached Samara. In spite of Trotzky’s order and the 
opposition of the local Soviet the workingmen of Syzran decided to let the 
Czecho-Slovaks pass. Part of the units proceeded to Samara. The majority 
of the Czecho-Slovaks had reached Ufa when a new order came from Trotzky— 
by all means to stop them in their march onward. 


Mr. Rosrns. And that order came, as a matter of fact, after the 


rumors had come back, and after there was a claim of actual fact 
that the Czecho-Slovaks had turned back into the Semenoff forces, 
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and I know—I do not guess; I know—that they had been transported 
as agreed and that the terms of the agreement were not kept by France 
and Japan, for I passed over 6,000 miles, and passed train after train 
of Czecho-Slovaks, sidetracked, in entire understanding of the situ- 
ation“at that time. Fifteen thousand of them were in Vladivostok 
when I got there. Then the movement took place, based on the fact 
of there not being shipping there for them. That created the sus- 
picion of bad faith. Shee eu to that Trotzky then changed the 
order that he had made before from the basis of the transactions as 
alleged, and ordered that they should not go forward. That I be- 
lieve to be the truth. 

Senator Srertine. Then you agree substantially with the state- 
ment here? 

Mr. Rorrys. No; I do not agree with that statement. 

Senator Srertrnc. You do not agree with the statement that 
Trotzky issued the final order not to let them pass? 

Mr. Roprns. Yes; but there is involved in that statement a pre- 
judgment of why he did it, with which I do not agree. 

Senator Srrriinc. Do you dispute the statement that the work- 
ingmen of Syzran decided to let the Czecho-Slovaks pass? ; 

Mr. Rosrys. I do not know the facts, sir. 

Senator Overman. Now, see if I understand you. 

Senator Srer.ine, Just to follow up the question that I was about 
to ask before we got into this immediate Czecho-Slovak statement, 
quoting again from Lord Milner, he says: 

The allies, every one of them, were most anxious to avoid interference in Rus- 
sia, but it was an obligation of honor to save the Czecho-Slovaks, and it was a 
military necessity of the most urgent kind to prevent those vast portions of 
Russia which were struggling to escape the tyranny of the Bolshevik from being 
overrun by them and so thrown open as a source of supply to the enemy. 

T say nothing of the enormous quantities of military stores, the property of 
the allies, which were still lying at Archangel and Vladivostok, and which were 
in course of being appropriated by the Bolsheviki and transferred to the Ger- 
mans until the allied occupation put an end to the process. 

I am reading this for the purpose of giving you the British view- 
point as to the reason for intervention and the occupation of Vladi- 
vostok and Archangel and the Murmansk coast with allied forces. 

Mr. Ropins. You give me the opinion of a British statesman of 
very great character and quality, intimately known as the same Brit- 
ish statesnian that favored the overthrow of the free Boers in South 
Africa and was recalled by a liberal government because of his 
well-known support of autocratic and dictatorial methods in dealing 
with other peoples for the advantage of English trade and commerce. 

I ask that there be incorporated in the record, side by side with 
the statement of Lord Milner, the very competent and careful an- 
alysis of his statement in the Manchester Guardian, one of the most 
important papers of Great Britain, where it takes the whole situation 
and makes the other statement—the statement not for the particular 
group interested, as Lord Milner has always been, simply in the com- 
mercial advantage of Great, Britain, but in the interest of the working 
and labor people of Great Britain, which is a directly opposite state- 
ment of conditions and: facts. 

Senator Srertine. I might say here that there is great room, 
I think, for difference of opinion as to Britain’s course in South 
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Africa and in the Boer War, and a great difference of opinion as to 
what was the best for civilization. 

Mr. Rosrns. I agree with you, Senator. 

Senator Srertinc. You will agree with that, will you? 

Mr. Rozrys. I will, Senator. 

Senator Serre. And that there are many men who will say, of 
course—candid men—that Great Britain’s course was right in that 
respect. 

r. Rosrns. Sincere men say that; yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. We have gotten a little far afield from what I 
wanted to ask—what I was leading up to—that is, that I understood 
you to think that Bolshevism is not only a menace to this country but 
a menace to the world? 

Mr. Rozrns. I do, sir. I think it is the first challenge of the age 
to our social order. 

Senator Overman. I so understood you. Now, that being so, would 
you be in favor of this country recognizing a government that is 
such a menace to the world? 

Mr. Rorrxs. Senator, as I understand that, the question of recog- 
nition of a government does not rest upon the character of the gov- 
ernment. Ifthe government really is the government of a people, that 
is all that any foreign government has any right to inquire into. 
Recognition does not say that you approve of a government. Recog- 
nition is simply the acceptance of a fact. “Here is a de facto govern- 
ment. Therefore we recognize that for the purpose of inquiring into 
it, and working with it, and, if necessary, ultimately opposing it and 
going to war with it.” The thing I would be opposed to, Senator, 
was to blind ourselves to actual facts in Russia, not to deal with the 
actual facts, not to inquire into them, but to prejudge the case and 
deal with it on a basis that does not exist. 

Is it not true, Senator, that intervention in Russia, as adopted last 
July, rested upon a view of something as really existent in Russia that 
is now known not to have existed? Is it not true that Madam Botch- 
kareva and others, perfectly sincere and honest, said to the govern- ~ 
ment, “The whole of Russia is just waiting for this thing, this inter- 
vention by foreign troops. The whole of Russia will rise as one man.” 
We have been there how many months, Senator? How many foreign 
rifles in how many ports of Russia are there? And yet what has 
happened? The people rose to resist, just as we would resist foreign 
aggression. We get the word that the Red army is stronger. We get 
the word that behind the Bolsheviki now have come the Mensheviki 
and the other social revolutionists of the right, saying, “ We must 
protect our fatherland against foreign invasion.” My whole conten- 
tion is, Senator, that we are dealing with the disease in a wrong way. 
because we do not know what the disease is, as yet, and that our reme- 
dies are not calculated, when we get the facts in front of us, to cure the 
disease we are trying to combat. 

Senator Overman. This great old heroine, as you call her, who was 
here—certainly a patriot and a heroine—who fought the Czar for 32 
years, and suffered in prison that long, has testified before this com- 
mittee, saying “ For God’s sake, come over and help us. Our people 
are dying and they are starving; and so far as I am concerned give 
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me the old régime of the Ozar rather than the Bolshevik rule.” Are 
we to pay no attention to her testimony ? 

Mr. Rosrns. Not at all, Senator. You are to consider her testimony 
and consider every other bit of testimony that you think is credible 
and sincere, and out of the sum of that testimony and out of the use 
of your own intelligence you are to make a report to the American 

eople. I ask you, Senator, is it reasonable to believe that two men, 
just two men, standing against a government that is in power, by 
whatever means—German agents or otherwise, any way you please— 
shall take over power, that they shall absolutely absorb a whole 
national domestic culture and life, that they shall hold it for 14 
months, that they shall hold it against foreign rifles, that they shall 
hold it against suffering and misery and terror of all kinds, and still 
hold it, and that it rests only on the foundations that have been indi- 
cated by some of the testimony here? I submit, Senators, it is not 
reasonable. I submit that there is more behind Soviet rule and the 
revolutionary government of Russia than has been suggested in a great 
deal of the testimony before this committee. 

Senator Overman. Could we have a better witness than this woman 
that you have praised so highly? 

Mr. Rozins. Senator, I should say you could have a better witness. 
I should say that any person who has spent 40 years in organizing a 
revolutionary movement, with great consecration and character, who 
has gone to village after village and said to the peasants, “ You ought 
to have the land; it is yours; it does not belong to the landlords; 
you ought not to pay rent for it”; who has gone to workingmen 
and said to the workingmen in factories, “ The mater belongs to 

ou; your labor has created everything here; listen to this gospel of 

arx, of the producers’ rights as against the parasites ”; who has dis- 
tributed among them the communist manifesto—you know the formu- 
las of the communist manifesto; it is the very foundation of class 
socialism—who has distributed among them “ Das Capital,” the Bible 
of the socialists, translated into Russian; and then, when this thing, 
this genie, this Frankenstein, has been raised up by 40 years of cul- 
ture, this splendid old woman finds herself there in Petrograd trying 
to bolster up her friends, co and his government, and finds that 
this thing is a little radical for the allied cooperation, and Kerensky 
has to have loans from America to hold on, and then she begins and 
spends all her credit, all that she had, which was a very great credit, 
and these peasant revolutionary people said, “ Why, the dear old 
grandmother told us this, and now she tells us ‘ No’; she must be get- 
ting old ”; and then, when they do this thing that she had urged upon 
them to do and her government is thrown out, and she is a refugee and 
is in great terror that really in my judgment was not founded on 
fact—I saw her a number of times during this period, knew where 
she was; the soviet knew where she was—I was very much con- 
cerned for the old lady. I knew her and honored her when 
she was doing various things that might tend to stabilize the 
Kerensky government and oppose the Bolsheviki, and I finally said 
to Lenine, “What is your disposition toward Madame Bresk- 
kovsky?” “Why,” he said, “We have not any disposition toward 
her. She belongs in the picture gallery.” I said, “She believes that 
the Red Guard will kill her if they find her.” He said, “ Absurd! 
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He said, “If you want a platoon of soldiers to protect her you can 
have them, if you want to put them around her.” He said, “The 
only danger she is to us is that she might get run over and killed. and 
if she did it would be charged against the soviet government.” He 
then seriously said, “We will not allow her to be taking part in 
counterrevolutionary activities. If she starts a counterrevolution, 
and they try to use the past credit of the old woman, we shall, if nec- 
essary, imprison her.” But there was absolutely no disposition to 
bother her at all as long as she was not used as a counter revolutionary 
force against the revolution. And if you ask for what I really think 
to-day, Senator, I would say that one of the most pathetic things 
in the world to my mind at this moment is that this splendid old 
woman, with her great record of revolutionary service, by reason 
of personal pique, by reason of a very terrible situation and discour- 
agement, has Mod so that she can unconsciously be used against 
the revolutionary movement in her own land that she helped to 
create and which seems to me to be fact at this hour. 

Senator Overman. In the course of our investigations, in addi- 
tion to this dear old woman we have had American officials here—for 
instance, Dr. Huntington, whom you have praised, and we have had 
Dr. Simons, and we have had the officers of the National City Bank, 
and we have had the officers of the Harvester Co., all corroboratin, 
this old lady in what they say as to starvation and red-hand 
murder among those people. Now, that is the testimony we have. 
I suppose, you have read it. Are they to be believed? 

Mr. Rosrns. I have not read their testimony, Senator. So far as 
I know, the persons that you have suggested are reputable witnesses. 
T do not know, sir. The committee is free to judge of that. 

Senator OverMAN. The committee wants to be fair; it wants to be 
impartial, and it wants to be just. We have your testimony. Of 
course, we have great respect for you as a man of character and 
ability and honor, and with you Miss Bryant and two or three 
others; but on the other side here are Government officials, and these 
other people coming over here, who corroborate this old lady in what 
she says. We ought to pay respect to her and her testimony. The 
question before us is how to get at these facts. Of course, we want 
to get at the facts, and I do not know of anybody else that can give 
us the facts except these parties and yourself and others. You really 
left there—and do not know what occurred afterwards—a consider- . 
able time before these people left, and they speak of conditions as they 
saw them, and you speak of the conditions as you saw them. What 
transpired after you left you do not know? 

Mr. Rostns. Absolutely right, Senator. 

Senator Srerzine. Col. Robins, if you will permit me, it seems to 
me that there is this difference between you and Madame Breshkov- 
sky, and your two viewpoints. Madame Breshkovsky, of course, is 
called the grandmother of the revolution, and she surely is a heroine. 

Mr. Rosrns. Yes, sir; she is entitled to it. 

Senator Srertinc. She is entitled to be called that. She spent 32 
years in prison or in exile, according to her testimony. 

Mr. Rozins. That is absolutely true. a. 

Senator Srprrinc. She was the leader of the socialists—the revolu- 
tionary socialist forces—and fought all these years to overthrow the 
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government of the Czar, but now she sees the Bolshevist terror. She 
may have sown some of the seeds of it in her propaganda for revo- 
lution in Russia, unconsciously, in talking about socialism and the 
overthrow of the constituted powers. But now, when she sees what it 
involves, the terror involved, the cruelty involved, the starvation in- 
volved, the tyranny involved, in Bolshevist rule, she protests, and cries 
out for help, for allied help, for American help—for economic help 
and armed help, both—and you bow before the storm. 

Mr. Rosrys. I do not think I bow before the storm. 

Senator Sreruinc. That is the difference between the two. 

Mr. Rosrys. It has not been my reputation to bow before any 
storm, Senator. I have caught more bricks than I have bouquets in 
my lifetime, straight through, and expect to until I am through with 
the world, but, Senator. 

Senator Srertinc. Well, I mean this: You understand, I think— 

Senator Hiram W. Jonnson. I think the witness has a right to 
respond to an imputation of that sort. I am not a member of this 
committee. 

Senator Overman. He has a right to respond, but if he does not 
object—— 

r. Ronrns. Not at all; I beg pardon. 

Senator Srerrine. I was simply explaining further what I mean 
by the question; that is all. J did not intend to interrupt the wit- 
ness, except that I mean you would rather let the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion run its course than to do something to stay it? 

Mr. Ropins. No, Senator; I would rather that the Russian people 
should run their course, and get the kind of government that they 
want, at considerable hazard and waste and cost, than that it shoul 
be changed by foreign rifles for the benefit of investments or for the 
benefit of advantage of one kind and another. That is an advantage, 
I think, secondary to the right of people to have their own govern- 
ment. 

Senator Srertiwc. Do you not think you assume something there 
when you say such intervention would be simply for the sake o 
investments? 

Mr. Rosins. Ido not think so, sir, for this reason. After the Brest- 
Litovsk peace was ratified on the 16th day of March, every allied 
military mission in Russia agreed in conference to help train the red 
army, as a sound action to protect the allied interests in Russia, work- 
ing with Trotsky, and it is in the record, if the committee wishes to 
reach it. I know that after that time the request was made of this 
Government to send in the railroad mission on the basis that we could 
cooperate. I know that when intervention was begun by the Japanese, 
and the desant took place at Vladivostok, there was a conference in 
Vologda in which the allied ambassadors, all that were in Russia, and 
the allied military chiefs, sat in, and the judgment was against inter- 
vention, and that a recommendation against intervention was made to 
the several allied governments, and I have a record of that fact. 
Further than that, I know that when it was discussed in Russia, there 
was on the part of our friends and allies at that time, the French 
Government, the desire to overthrow the Bolshevik government be- 
cause of their repudiation of foreign loans—a perfectly legitimate 
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pn on their part, but not one in which I thought America should 
shave. 

Senator Overman. Now, Colonel, I think we all agree with you 
that all people ought.to have such a government as they want. The 
question in my mind is this: Tt has been testified here repeatedly that 
those people are terrorized; that they can not get the government 
they want; that they have been disarmed, and whenever they at- 
tempt to assert their opinion as to what sort of government they 
should have they are murdered, shot down; that the peasants have 
some of them risen up and asked for the soviet, as they want. 
or the Kerensky government, or such government as they want; 
that they have nothing to fight with; that they have absolutely risen 
with sticks and pitchforks, when they have been assaulted by the 
Trotsky people; that the Trotsky people have gone down into the 
soviets where the people were having their meetings to elect their 
representatives and when they elected their representatives the red 
army have gone into the meetings and overthrown the results of the 
meetings and elected their men instead of the men the people wanted. 
Now, what would you do in that situation? The people are not able, 
according to the testimony here, to have the government they want, 
because the arms, the machine guns and the rifles, are in the hands of 
these people, and they absolutely will not let them have the govern- 
ment they want. You do not indorse such a thing as that? 

“Mr. Rogrins. Of course not, Senator. The whole question is a 
question of fact. 

Senator Overman. Yes. 

- Mr. Rozrns. Now, Senator, we have got 14 months of history be- 
hind us. This is the fact; that the revolution starts in Petrograd 
with the Bolsheviki, and they take possession of Petrograd with 
a very small fatality and wipe out the other provisional government 
with very little resistance; that the entire army, practically, from 
one end of it to the other, votes in its committees to support the 
soviet government; that province after province votes to support the 
soviet government; that down in the Ukraine, the Ukrainian rada 
opposes the soviet government, and there rises a peasant movement 
in the Ukraine that defeats the Ukrainian rada, that captures Kiev 
and Odessa and holds them until the Ukrainian rada, encouraged by 
us mistakenly, ‘sells out to the German power and brings in foreign 
tifles to overcome the local resistance of the peasants of the Ukraine. 
It is true that up in Finland the white guard starts to come down 
against red guard opposition. We mistakenly support the white 
guard at that time, thinking that they are our friends because they 
seem to be nice people—and at least they are fighting the terrible red 
guard—until we learn that von der Goltz has come in with a division 
of German soldiers, and Mannerheim the white guard general writes a 
declaration speaking of the noble Kaiser and the noble German 
troops and urging upon Finland that it recognize the great debt of 
gratitude due to Germany; that in the strain of the present time she 
will send troops to help the white guard. 

Senator Nerson. There you are mistaken. It was not Manner- 
héim; it was Kuehlman. Mannerheim is the man who is in charge 
now, and who is opposed to the Bolshevik government. 
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Mr. Rosis. I am sorry, but I can show the Senator that it was 
Gen. Mannerheim, in charge of the White Guard, who wrote the 
declaration—I have a copy of it—in which he made his statement 


to the German general who had come in and made a protestation of ie 


fealty to him; and the Senator will know that under the White 
Guard control in Finland they elected a German prince as the King id 
of Finland, and it was only after the failure of the German power 
that again the White Guard switched, and said, “ We will work now 
with the English and the allies.” 

Senator Nexson. Mannerheim left the country for a while, came 
through Sweden, came through England to Paris, and was gone, and 
has only lately returned to the country. 

Mr. Rosrns. Yes, sir. ; 

Senator Nexson. At the last account I saw of him he was at Stock- 
holm. He was not in that movement that you speak of, at all. 

Mr. Rozins. On the contrary. 

Senator Netson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rostiys. I am sorry, Senator, but you are mistaken. 

Senator Netson. He was not, at all. 

Mr. Rosrys, I do not wish to— 

Senator Nerson. And he did not have a hand in the movement to 
elect a German prince. He was opposed to it. 

Mr. Rozrns. I am sorry, sir; but I think that when—— 

_ Senator Nerson. Well, I am sorry for you, sir. I am sorry for you, 
sir. 

Mr. Rosrns. I may deserve the sympathy, Senator, and I regret it 
if I do; but you would not have me say anything I did not think 
Was so. 

Senator Nexson. Well, you would not have me say anything I did 
not think to be so, either. 

Mr. Rosrys. I know you would not do it, Senator, and I think 
maybe you think the same of me, that I would not say anything con- 
sciously that T thought was not true, and you would not have me 
agree with a statement, if it was made, however honestly, if I 
though it was not true. You would not have that, I know—— 

Senator Netson. No. 

Mr. Rostns. Because you believe IT am an honest man. 

Senator Overman. After all, it is a question of fact. 

Mr. Rosrms. Yes; it is, Senator. 

Senator Hmram W. Jonnson. May IT ask you whether or not 
there is in existence a statement by Gen. Mannerheim, and whether or 
not it can be obtained ? 

Senator Overman. We would like to have it. 

Mr. Rosrns. There is such a statement here. I shall be very glad 
to furnish it to the committee. 

Senator Hiram W. Jonnson. Can it be obtained? 

Mr, Rosrys. It can. : 

Senator Hiram W. Jounson. All right. May it be put in the 
record, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Overman. Why, of course. . 

Senator Hiram W. Jounson. Then it will decide the question 
between Senator Nelson and the witness. 

Mr, Rosrns. T will furnish it for the record. 
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[(The following three paragraphs constitute a statement furnished 
by Mr. Robins after the close of the hearings :) 

The welcome of Gen. Mannerheim, commander of the Finnish 
White Guards, to the German troops landing on Finnish soil, was 
published in the London Daily News, No. 22491, on April 11, 1918, in 
column 7 of page 3 of that paper. The authority given is a Reuter 
dispatch from Stockholm dated Wednesday, April 10, 1918. Gen. 
Mannerheim’s statement as published follows: 


At the request of the Finnish Government detachments of Germany’s victorious 
and powerful army have landed on Finnish soil to help us drive out the 
Bolshevists and their murderous adherents. I am convinced that this brother- 
hood in arms, which during the present struggle is-heing sealed with blood, 
will only serve to strengthen the friendship and confidence that Finland has 
always felt for Germany’s great Kaiser and his mighty people. I hope that 
Finland’s young army now fighting side hy side with Germany’s historic troops 
may become permeated with that iron discipline, perfect order, and lofty sense 
of duty which have served to create the greatness of Germany’s army and 
which have led it on from victory to victory. In hidding Germany’s brave 
warriors welcome to Finland, I therefore trust that every man in the Finnish 
Army will prove his appreciation of the great sacrifice which Germany's people 
are now making for our country at a time when every man is needed for their 
own country’s war. 


Confirming the accuracy of this Reuter dispatch, the fact is that 1 
received about this time information in Russia that a statement sub- 
stantially as quoted above had been issued by Gen. Mannerheim in 
welcoming the German troops. Upon receiving this information I 
communicated the substance of Gen. Mannerheim’s statement to Hon. 
David R. Francis, the American ambassador to Russia, who was then 
at Vologda.]. Z : ; 

Senator Stertinc. May I just call your attention, Col. Robins, to 
a statement that was made by Madame Breshkovskaya in her testi- 
mony, just to get her viewpoint and her idea as to the needs of Russia? 
She was asked these questions [reading]: 

Senator Srertinc. Do you think a sufficient allied force in Russia would help 
to restore the constituent assembly to power and give you a democratic 
government? 

Mrs. Bresnxovskaya. Not only a large force of troops would help, but if com- 
mittees would come to Russia and ask to have an assembly formed in Russia, it 
would help. If you had come to our help a year ago, perhaps 20,000 of your 
troops would have been sufficient. Now it will take 50,000; not less and perhaps 
more. Fifty thousand armed troops that would fight would help us to reestablish 
the constituent assembly. 

Senator Stertivc. Do you think, Madame, that an army of 15,000 or 20,000 
allied troops would have prevented the establishment of a Bolshevik government 
in Moscow? 

Mrs. BresHKovskaya. I am sure of it. Even yesterday a Czecho-Slovak said 
to me that if they were not supported they could not hold out; they could not 
fight alone. The Russian people have no arms and the Bolsheviki would be sure 
to get through into Ukrainia, and with the aid of the German troops they would 
go straight through the country. If you put a million troops in a place and they 
did nothing, they would not be as good as 50,000 troops who could fight. If you 
get 50,000 troops that will fight, that will be enough. 

Senator Sreriine. Do you think such troops would be welcomed by all but the 
Bolsheviki? f 

Mrs. BresHKovsKaya. Certainly, if they asked for them a year ago. They 
are crying, “Save us. Come and defeat the Bolsheviki, for we can not exist. 
There is no work in Russia.” 

Senator Srertina. Suppose this Bolshevik rule goes on, and as a result of 
Bolshevik rule there is disorder and chaos in Russia, will it not lead eventually 
to the domination of Russia by Germany? 

Mrs. BrEsHKovskaya. Certainly. 
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Mr. Rosrys. The last conclusion I agree with—the only one of the 
statement. Senator, is that greatly different from what Madame 
Botchkareva said? Did we not act in a sense on that basis, and have 
we not had a rather poor story as the consequence of acting on that 
sort of testimony # 

Senator Srerttna. I do not know what Madame Botchkareva said. 
I'did not hear her testimony. 

Mr. Rosrys. Senator, may I ask, did Madame Breshkovskaya say 
cay she would like to have allied troops and French and Japanese in 

ussia ? 

Senator Srernync. She does not say that she would like to have 
Japanese in Russia. 

Mr. Rozrns. Would the Senator agree with the suggestion that the 
international situation would not permit any one nation to go in and 
deal with the situation ; that intervention has always involved a coop- 
eration with the Japanese by reason of proximity and interest; and 
that because of that, any intervention that did have Japanese troops 
with it immediately raises the boldest, most historic resentment, and 
the national and race hatred that exists in Russia and unites around 
the standard of Russia, even Soviet Bolshevik Russia, all those who 
have the ancient, historic opposition to yellow domination in Russia’ 

Senator Sverre. I think this, Col. Robins, in regard to that. 
that the Russian people would have faith in the assurances of the 
other allied powers in regard to Japan and as to how far Japan might 
go. I think they would have faith, if the representation was prop- 
erly made and made by the right kind of people, in the statement that 
Japan should not, by means of her help in Russia, acquire territory 
or extend her sphere of influence in Russia beyond what it is already. 
I think the allied powers would give such assurances. 

Mr. Rosrxs. Is the Senator familiar with the claim that has been 
made in Russia that already the mineral region of the Amur has been 
turned over to the Japanese, ind that that is one basis of a very consid- 
erable culture in Russia against any further surrender to any sort of 
allied intervention ? 

Senator Srernixc. No: I am not familiar with that at all, 

Mr. Rorrys. I think the Senator can be familiar with that if he 
wishes. 

Senator Overman. You may proceed, Maj. Humes. I am sorry we 
got off on this subject, but it is very interesting. _ 

Mr. Humes. You have referred to counter-revolutionary move- 
ments. Is it not « fact that counter-revolution in Russia, as viewed 
by the existing government. means any government opposed to the 
Bolshevik rule rather than a government intended to restore the old 
régime or to interfere with the March revolution? J+ not that a fact ‘ 

Mr. Rogers. The answer to that, if I know the answer, Mr. Humes, 
is something like this. The situation is a situation of reality rather 
than of words. Every group that bas achieved any sort of opposition 
to the Bolsheviki, no matter what it has called itself at the start, has 
finished under the domination of a semidictatorship that represented, 
when it was analyzed, the old régime. Take, for instance, the move- 
ment at Ufa, in which Nicholas Aksentieff and Tchernoff and certain 
others of the social revolutionists of the right formed a provisional 
government, and then in a night, as they claim—lI have Aksentieff’s 
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statement for it—reactionaries under Kolchak took possession. We 
know what Admiral Kolchak was under the old régime, those of us 
who wish to know. We know what it means. We know what Dene- 
kine means in the south. It means exactly the same thing, the return 
of the old order, even though it be claimed to mean every nice and 
attractive thing; and the situation in revolutionary Russia is that 
the real interest behind these movements is the old order, and that is 
the reason why “Save the revolution; all power to the soviet” cre- 
ates such a unity in the Russian revolutionary mind against foreign 
intervention. 

Mr. Humes. In other words, the Bolshevik government uses as its. 
slogan “Save the revolution” as propaganda to defeat any move- 
ment, even though it be revolutionary in its nature, that is opposed 
to another control than the Bolshevik control? 

Mr. Roerns, That is just exactly what I did not say, Mr. Humes. 

Mr. Humes. That is what I understood you to say. 

Mr. Rosrns. I am sorry. 

Mr. Humus. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. Rorixs. No, sir; I do not think it to be a fact. 

Mr. Humes. Is it not a fact that the Bolshevik government has 
disarmed all elements of the population who are not in accord with 
the Bolshevik rule, as distinguished, now, from the soviet—the politi- 
cal party as distinguished from the so-called form of government? 

Mr. Rosrys. Wherever they have met opposition, wherever there 
have been movements that have been called, whether rightly or not, 
counter-revolutions, and they have taken possession of that movement, 
as they have in countless instances, they have disarmed the partici- 
pants in it. 

Mr. Humes. Yes; and at the present time the Bolshevik party and 
the controlling element control all of the rifles and all of the firearms 
and all of the ammunition that is available in Russia, do they not? 

Mr. Rogrys. I do not mow. On the contrary, I have heard that 
several of the soviets since the cooperation of the Mensheviki and 
social revolutionists of the right, which grew out of the intervention 
moyement—some of the local soviets are Menshevik and are not Bol- 
shevik at the present moment. I do not know whether that is true 
or not. 

Mr. Humes. Is it not a fact that those who are advocating the 
cause of the Mensheviki are looked upon as counter-revolutionists by 
the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Rogins. On the contrary, the Mensheviki, as J understand it. 
now, are in alliance with the Bolsheviki and are sharing in the gov- 
ernment. If we could ascertain the facts, we would know whether 
that is so or not. I do not know whether it is so, but I have seen 
enough of statements to that effect for me to begin to believe it. 

Mr. Humes. Is it not a fact that the press of Russia, all of the 
press of Russia that is not supporting the Bolsheviki, has been sup- 
pressed ? 

Mr. Roetws. Well, it was not the fact when I was in Russia. It 
was the fact when I was in Russia that at certain periods of real dis- 
turbance and excitement under the Kerensky government they sup- 
pressed all opposition to the Kerensky government; and there was. 
also a time later, when the Bolsheviki took power, for three weeks or 
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so, that they suppressed all opposition to the Bolsheviki. Then, 
one by one, the other papers came back, and when I left Russia there 
were in daily publication in Moscow the Noshe Slovo and other- 
papers which are bitterly opposed to the Bolsheviki in their leading 
editorials every day. I had my translating force give me the whole 
reaction from the opposition press day by day, and I have those trans- 
lations, most of them, in this country now. 

; Mr. Hones. Mr. Albert Rhys Williams, of whom I presume you 
know—— 

Mr. Rosrns. I know of him; yes, sir. 

Mr. Humes. He admits, and admitted here on the stand, that the 
press had been suppressed. Can you conceive that that admission 
would have been made by him if it was not a fact? 

Mr. Rogrns. I would not try to conceive in regard to any of the 
mental operations of Mr. Williams at all. 

Mr. Humes. Do you know of your own knowledge what the 
situation is with reference to the press since you left Russia? 

Mr. Rosins. I do not, sir, except this—with just this qualification— 
that Maj. Allen Wardwell brought out with him a number of papers, 
some of which I have seen, some of them along as late as the Ist of 
October—issnes of the opposition press in Russia. 

Mr. Huwzs. Is it not a fact that even in the constitution of the 
soviet republic and in the decrees that have been issued, the freedom 
of the press is denied and justified ? 

Mr. Rogrns. That the suppression of the press, or what they call 
the counter-revolutionary press, was justified in public statement by 
certain immediate decrees that were not permanent, is absolutely true 
so far as I know. 

Mr. Humes. Even the constitution, which I assume is somewhat 
fundamental, provides for a suppressed press, does it not? 

Mr. Rogrns. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Humes. You have read that constitution? 

Mr. Rosrns. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. Does not that constitution provide that all of the news- 
papers of the republic or of the country shall be nationalized and 
become the property of the government itself, together with all of the 
facilities necessary to the publication of public prints? : 

Mr. Rosiys. In the inception of the government that resolution 
was passed. 

Mr. Humes. And it was deemed a part of the so-called fundamental 
law, was it not? 

Mr. Roriys. I do not understand that to be true. f 

Mr. Humes. Section 14, provision 2—I will not take the time to 
read it—covers that subject. . Q 

Mr. Roprxs. What I think counsel is reading from is certain 
decrees thrown together and said to be the constiution. Counsel can 
get the actual] constitution. It was published, if { am correct, in the 
New York Tribune in the first instance in this country, and I think 
other authenticated copies have been extant. There have been a 
number of publications, Mr. Chairman, of alleged constitutions of 
the soviet republic which embodied a number of decrees, and people 
eager to get out with an issue have said this was the constitution, when 
they had really the special decrees either of the executive committee 
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or of the commissars’ council, and sometimes mixed those decrees 
with the definite constitution of the 5th of July—or whatever time it 
was in July—1918. 

Mr. Houmas. Col. Robins, you need not discuss that, because I have 
a copy of the constitution printed in Moscow, published by the de- 

artment of foreign political literature of the people’s commissariat 
or foreign affairs, Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 

Mr. Rosins. What time? 

Mr. Humes. 1918. 

Mr. Rorins. Do you know what time it was? 

Mr. Humes. The date on this is Moscow, 1918, and it says: “ Pub- 
lished by the department of foreign political literature of the people’s 
commissariat,” and we have a right to assume that their official publi- 
cations are authentic. 

Mr. Rosrns. Of course, what we are really after is the facts. The 
little pamphlet that the counsel holds in his hand, if I am correct, is 
one that was published before I left Russia, and was brought out— 
some of them, I think—by Mr. Williams. That was before the actual 
constitution of the soviet was passed, and it is simply a collection of 
decrees passed by the executive committee. . 

Mr. Huss. When was the constitution finally adopted, then? 

Mr. Rogrxs. So far as my knowledge goes, it was adopted some time 
in July, 1918, and as I understand from comparison of several copies, 
in which there are some differences, the largest agreement seemed to 
me in the one published in a certain Sunday issue of the New York 
Tribune. I will send counsel a copy of it. 

Mr. Humes. The man who came to this country or proposed to 
come to this country as consul general of the soviet government, and 
Mr, Albert Rhys Williams who came to this country for the purpose 
of establishing a Russian information bureau, both of whom say that 
this is the constitution of the soviet republic, are in error, and these 
quasi-official representatives of the soviet government lack authentic 
information as to what the fundamental law is in Russia at this time, 
and have not as much information on that subject, apparently, as you 
have, Colonel? 

Mr. Rosrys. Now, Mr. Humes, I do not want to claim any special 
wisdom here, and I meet these dignities and authorities that you have 
given my friends—if they be my friends—thus suddenly, and I may 
be found in variance with their statements, as I may be found in vari- 
ance with the statements of others; but I shall make the statement 
that I think to be true, under the pains and penalties of perjury here, 
and keep on making that statement, and I can not be led into making 
any statement but what I think is true, without regard to the state- 
ments made by others, whether they be friends and allies or not. 

Mr. Humes. Do not misunderstand me. I am trying to find out 
what the constitution of the soviet is. 

Mr. Rosrys. I am trying to tell you where you can get it. 

Mr. Humes. Both Mr. Reed and Mr. Williams produced here a 
publication from Moscow, published under the authority of the com- 
nissariat of the Russian republic, and they say that that is the 
constitution. Now, you tell us that if we are seeking the facts of the 
constitution we will have to resort to the New York Tribune for 
something that is more authentic than the publication from Moscow 
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that they have presented as an authentic document. I am simply 
trying to ascertain just what this fundamental law is and what your 
authority is for saymg that the constitution printed in the New York 
Tribune is more authentic than the one that has been produced by 
the quasi-official representatives, at least, of the Bolshevik govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Roprys. If you will ask me that, I will tell you quite frankly 
that the constitution as published in the New York Tribune was the 
constitution adopted by an all-Russian national soviet in, as J under- 
stand it, the early part of July, and this was a combination of 
decrees of the executive committee, and otherwise, and some decrees 
passed by previous assemblies, and published for the purpose of 
propaganda. 

Mr. Humes. Now, what all-Russian soviet was that, by number? 

Mr. Rorrss. Five. 

Mr. Humes, Five. Then I will call your attention to the fact that 
this is that constitution. It is headed “ Decision of the fifth all-Rus- 
sian convention of soviets, adopted at the session of July 10, 1918.” 

Mr. Rosrxs. Then I was simply mistaken in the looks of that 
pamphlet as I have seen it, looking at it from over here. I have not 
seen it closer. Will you let me look at it over here, because there 
was a pamphlet of that sort distributed. [After examining pam- 
phlet.] This is not the pamphlet that I thought it was, and is the 
other pamphlet, and I believe, so far as I can see it by just looking it 
over, that it is the same that I spoke of as published in the Tribune. 

Mr. Homes. I thought that I was not in error when I was using it 
as an authentic document. 

Senator Netson. Read the part that pertains to the press there 
in it. 

Mr. Humes (reading) : 

14. For the purpose of securing for the toilers real freedom of expression of 
their opinions the R. 8. F. S. R. abolishes the dependence of the press upon 
eapital and places in the hands of the working class and of the poorer ele- 
ments of the peasantry all technical and material means for publication of 
newspapers, pamphlets, books, and all other press productions, and secures their 
free circulation throughout the country. 


That is one provision. Then, here is another: 

28. Guided by the interests of the working class as a whole, the R. S. F. 8. R. 
deprives individuals and separate groups of any rights which they may be using 
to the detriment of the Socialist Revolution. 

Now, is not that the taking over by the government of the press 
of the country; and, pursuant to that, did the government not seize 
all of the presses and all of the things necessary to the printing of 
publications of various kinds, and in effect nationalize them? 

Mr, Rovrns. Mr, Humes, there are two questions there. The first 
question is whether or not the one provision provides for nationaliza- 
tion of the press. I understand that it does, as it provides for the 
nationalization of everything under the particular formulas of social- 
ism that mark the government. That the actual result of that is to 
suppress freedom of expression or protest against the Bolsheviki is 
absolutely untrue, based on past experience, unless it is changed since I 
left there. The bitterest and most savage attack that I heard against 
the Bolsheviki in Russia was the attack of the social revolutionists 
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of the Left, a party constituent of the government that accepts the 
soviet but utterly rejects the Bolshevik party as such, and is contend- 
ing for control of the soviet against the Bolshevik party. There 
were seven stich parties—seven parties in the soviet—and those 
seven parties had organs, and they spoke in contest, one with an- 
other, on principles and methods, and all claimed to be revolutionary 
and claimed to be in favor of the soviet. 

Mr. Humus. You, of course, have no knowledge as to what has 
been done with the press since you left there last June? 

Mr. Rozrns. I have not, except I have these several issues of the 
papers that I spoke of as having been brought out, which are in op- 
position to the Bolsheviki. 

Mx. Huars. The testimony which has been produced to this com- 
mittee by those who are defending the Bolsheviki, as well as by those 
who were not in sympathy with their activities, in so far as it affected. 
conditions as they existed last fall, in October, November, and De- 
cember, was uniformly to the effect that there was no freedom of 
press and no freedom of speech; that no newspaper was permitted, 
except those that were controlled and dominated by the Bolshevik 
government. Have you any authentic or personal information con- 
trary to that information which has come to the committee with com- 
plete unanimity from every witness? 

Mr. Rosrys. I have translations from the newspapers in Russia for 
a period after I left, and statements in relation to opposition papers, 
of their having been fined 10,000 roubles and 25,000 roubles, and other 
numbers of roubles, for printing what the court, or whatever the au- 
thority was, said were false statements of fact, calculated to betray 
the minds of the people in Russia; showing that if they fined them 
so many rubles for publishing the statement, for which they were 
fined, they must have been in publication at that time. 

Mr. Humes. During what period of time was that? 

Mr. Rosrys. Well, if I am to go to it, I will try and find one of 
them here. 

Mr. Humes. I do not mean by exact dates, but by months, say? 

Mr. Rosins. June and July. 

Mr. Humes. June and July. 

Mr. Rosrws. And the latter part of May, after I had left. 

Mr. Humes. Is it not roheble that a procedure of that kind was 
a preliminary step in the suppression of the freedom of the press, as 
the imposing of severe penalties is probably one of the most effective 
methods of putting a newspaper out of commission? 

Mr. Rosrys. Of course you can make the argument and the deduc- 
tion. It is open to one. 

Mr. Hones. Well, is it? 

Mr. Rostns. Is it? , 

Mr. Houmas. Is it not a logical deduction? 

Mr. Rozrys. I should not say so. I should think if they had the 
power and wanted to keep the paper from being published they would 
keep it from being published. They had the power. 

Mr. Homrs. Then we must assume this, that if the newspapers 
were being fined for publications that were being made of false 
statements of fact, there was at least as stringent a limitation placed 
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upon the freedom of the press as is being complained about in this 
country under existing laws?’ 

Mr. Rosrns. Was it not rather interesting that you should get 
there, Mr. Humes? As a matter of fact, the suppression of some 
papers in America—and I am in favor of the suppression of any 
newspapers that counsel force as soon as they have done so—the 
suppression of certain papers for no reason at all has taken place in 
our country, and there are those who are full of question and resent- 
ment about it; and the suppression of the press in time of struggle 
and conflict is no new thing in the story of men. I do not know 
just what you are after in this inquiry, but really, where does it lead 
us? What is the point in view? 

Mr. Humes. One of the continual contentions of those who are 
defending Bolshevism in this country to-day is that we have not the 
freedom of press and the freedom of speech in this country, and 
Bolshevism is pointed to as one of the remedies for this alleged evil 
that we are mecting with in this country. Now, is it not a fact that 
the Bolshevism that is being defended by these same agitators in this 
country is adopting even more drastic methods to suppress the press 
and to suppress freedom of speech than have been ever undertaken 
in this country? 

Mr. Rosins. My own belief about that is that that question in- 
volves a statement that is true. But may I say this? You are mis- 
taken in the witness if you want anybody to defend the Bolshevik 
program, and I shall not be put in any such position. I have never 
defended it and never shall, but I opposed it steadily in Russia. I did 
my best to see that it did not get a foothold. Then after it got a 
foothold I did my best to see that it be not used so that Russia would 
be turned over to the German power, 1 did my best to get the 
national and international interests of the allies protected in that 
position. I simply refused, and shall refuse steadily, to libel any- 
ody, and to say that I saw things that, honestly and frankly, I did 
not see. I may be entirely unintelligent; I may not know anything 
about it; but I am going to state the facts as honestly as I can, as [ 
know them to be, and have been doing so; and you will not have any 
real success in trying to have me defend the Bolshevik government, 
nor will you‘have any real success in having me criticize people who 
have made statements differing from mine. They are responsible for 
their statements, and I hope they have told the truth; and they are as 
much concerned as or more concerned than I myself; and whether this 
be Madame Breshkovky [Breshkoyskaya] or Mr. Williams, who has 
made statements different from mine, I do not care. I am noé in their 
position nor responsible for their statements. . 

Mr. Humes. Do not misunderstand me, We are not seeking to put 
you in any position. 

“ Mr. Rosrns. Yes, Mr. Humes. 

Mr. Hues. We are seeking the facts. For instance, I have before 
me what has become an official publication of the Bolshevik activity 
inthis country. It contains many statements of fact, or alleged state- 
ments of fact, presented to the people of this country, for the purpose 
of trying to convince them as to the condition of affairs that exists n 
Russia. Among other things, Mr. Williams declares that we are 
without freedom of press or freedom of speech in this country, and 
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the Bolsheviki guarantee that thing which we lack in this country. 
I want to determine, if I can, whether or not Mr. Witliams in his 
propaganda is giving the people of this country a true comparison of 
the relative positions of this Government and the Bolshevik govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Rosins. I am sorry that I can not agree with the statement. or 
with the conclusion; and if I am in error Mr. Williams is right, and if 
Mr. Williams is in error I am right; but I know of no justification 
for that statement. 

Mr. Homes. Col. Robins, why, if you know, is there a discrimina- 
tion between the representation that is accorded to the workingmen. 
in the soviet in Russia and the representation allowed to the peasants, 
who are the large and predominating proportion jn the population ? 

Mr. Rosixs. I do not understand that that is true, as any fixed rule. 

Mr. Humes. The constitution provides that the representation in 
ihe soviet in the cities and among the workmen shall be 1 to every 
25,000, while in the provincial districts and among the peasants the 
representation in the soviet is only 1 to every 125,000. 

Do you know from your knowledge of the situation in Russia why 
that discrimination was made and as to whether or not the attitude 
of the peasants against the Bolshevik rule was responsible for the 
insertion of that provision in the constitution which gives the peasants 
Jess representation than those in the city districts? 

Mr. Roprns. I do not; but I think I know this, that the Fourth All- 
Russian Soviet contained a majority of peasant delegates, and that 
the peasant delegates were in a majority in favor of ratification and 
the workingmen’s delegates from the factories were in majority 
against ratification, and the Fourth All-Russian Soviet, instead of 
being dominated by the workingmen, was, in my judgment of the 
facts, dominated by the peasant delegates. 

Mr. Howes. What was the situation in the Fifth All-Russian 
Soviet? 

Mr. Rotrns. That took place after I lett, and I can not answer. 

Mr. Humes. It was the Fifth All-Russian Council that adopted this 
constitution. 

Mr. Rosrxs. Yes; as I understand. 

Mr. Humes. Yes. 

Mr. Rozrys. I do not know what the situation was there. 

Mr. Howes. Is it not your opinion, from your knowledge of the 
situation, that the discrimination was made in order to prevent the 
peasants from controlling, to a considerable degree, the Bolshevik 
government, and to preserve the power of the Bolsheviki in Petrograd 
and Moscow and a few of the cities: in other words, to permit that 9 
per cent to dominate the $4 per cent? 

Mr. Rostys. Not in my judgment. But I wish to say that I have 
no special wisdom, here. I should say that the reason for it was 
that on the basis of producers’ social control, which is the theory, as 
I understand it. of the soviet organization, the representation in re- 
gard to crafts, in regard to occupational production in manufac- 
tures, which is more diversified and represents a less number for a 
single production than the gencral agricultural peasant production, 
accounts for larger representation of persons on sunaller basis of 
number in the industrial districts as against the peasant districts. 
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The soviet, as I understand it, is not based on any idea of necessarily 
one person for so many other persons, but one person for so many 
persons engaged in a craft or engaged in a particular production, 
and the effort of the soviet ee as I understand it, was to have 
adequate representation of all of the producing forces in the 
economic life of Russia that help to feed and clothe and house the 
people. Whether it was worked out or not I do not know. 

Mr. Humes. The constitution provides as follows: 

25. The All-Russian Convention of Soviets is formed of representatives of 
the Soviets of the cities on the basis of one deputy for 25,000 electors, and of 
representatives of the provincial (“ gubernia”) conventions of Soviets on the 
basis of one deputy for 125,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. Rogrxs. Yes; [ remember your reading that statement a little 
while ago. 

Mr. Humes. Now, is it not a fact that the 9 per cent of the people 
in the cities absolutely dominate the present Bolshevik government, 
and by force of arms and by use of the Red Guard and terrorism 
in the rural districts force the peasants to submit to a continuance 
of that government? 

Mr, Rosrns. What made the condition at the time I do not know, 
but up to the time I left Russia I do not consider that to be true, 

Mr. Humes. You have no knowledge of that condition since last 
June? 

Mr. Rozis. None that is secure, 

Mr. Houmas. In your work in Russia, is it or is it not a fact that 
you used an interpreter? 

Mr. Roprxs. It is so. 

Mr. Humes. Do you speak Russian? 

Mr. Rosins. No, sir; only a very limited vocabulary. 

Mr. Humes. Then the information you got and the conversation 
which you had at various times with Russians and those who could 
not speak English was through an interpreter? 

Mr. Rosrns. Yes. 

Mr, Huss. Who was that interpreter? 

My. Rostns. Alexander Gumberg. 

Mr. Hues. Is it not a fact that this interpreter was connected 
with the Bolshevik government? 

Mr. Rostys. No, sir; he was never at any time connected with the 
Bolshevik government. 

Mr. Huars. Did he have a brother who was one of the com- 
missars? 

Mr. Rosrxs. He had a brother, Zoren, who was a commissar of the 
northern commune of the Bolshevik government. He had a brother 
who was a Menshevik, one of the provisional Kerensky government, 
who was arrested when the Bolsheviki took power, and we had to 
exercise our influence to protect him, because he, in the Ukraine, led 
in a counter-revolutionary movement, so-called. 

He had one brother who was a Bolshevik, and he had another 
brother who was a Menshevik, and he was himself a Menshevik in 
politics. 

Mr. Humes. Yesterday, Col. Robins, you referred to the Root 
mission and to the unfortunate publicity that had been given to a cer- 
tain statement made in the American press as to the character of Mr. 
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Root and his affiliations and his purposes. What was the nature of 
those publications in this country that were cited in Russia and used 
as the basis of that propaganda } 

Mr. Ronrns. It is desired by the committee that I should answer 
that question? 

Senator Overman. If you do not desire to answer it, you need not 
do so. 

Mr. Rosins. I will do just as the committee wishes. It brings in 
an extra-local situation that, personally, I should think really would 
not serve the purposes of the committee, but if the committee rules 
the other way, I shall, of course, answer the question. 

Senator Overman. If you do not want to answer it I shall not 
force you to do it. 

Mr. Rosrns. Thank you, Senator. Before we leave the question 
of my interpreter, I wish to submit and have filed in the record the 
following letters. [Reading:] 


Srreran Diplomatic Missron 
or THE UNtrep States or AMERICA, 
Petrograd, June 26, July 9, 1917. 

My Dear Mx, Svevens: I have asked Mr. Alex. Gumberg, whose ecard I in- 
close, to be sure to see you before you leave Petrograd. 

Mr. Gumberg has been of greatest possible assistanee to us in our part of the 
work here, and has been so intelligent, kindly, and helpful that I feel I ought 
to put you in a position to avail yourself of his interest in case an oceasion 
should arise. 

Mr. Guinberg is a patriotic Russian, has been fourteen years in America, and 
has a most thorough understanding of the situation in both eountries. 

I beg for him your kindly attention. 

Yours, very truly, 
Onartes Epwarp Russet, 

Hon. Joun F, Stevens, 

Chairman Advisory Commission of Railiway Haperts, Petrograd. 


Mr. Russell was a member of the United States Mission to Russia. 
Mr. Gumberg served him as interpreter, and served the mission, and 
secured through the Petrograd Soviet an agreement to accept help 
from the United States which might not otherwise have been given 
to the Kerensky government. It is a matter of history. The original 
letters can be produced before the committee at any time. I present 
a copy at this time, which I have read into the record. 

I present another letter. [Reading:] 


THE ASSOCIATED Press, 
Moscow OFFIce, 
Moscow, May 14, 1918. 
Mr. Metvirre Stone, 
The Associated Press, 51 Chambers Street, New York City. 

My Dear Mr. Stone: This letter will introduce Mr. Alexander Gumberg, who 
is to tuke charge of the Petrograd Telegraph Agency’s interests in the United 
States, and whom I am sure you will enjoy knowing. Mr. Gumberg is the 
personal friend of Mr. Lenine, Mr. Trotzky, and scores of the other leaders in 
the Russian Government, and has rendered great services to the United States, 
through bringing Americans in touch with the heads of the Soviet Government 
at a time when official relations were badly strained. Mr. Gumberg has been 
in Russia for the last year. He was of great assistance to the Root mission, 
and after the collapse of the Kerensky government became the medium through 
which the American Embassy kept in touch with the new government. He was 
identified with the American Red Cross, which was the organization here under 
the direction of Col. Rohins that unofficially dealt with the Soviet Government. 


on behalf of the embassy. 
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I am under deep obligation to Mr. Gumberg for the assistance he rendered 
our bureau here and in Petrograd and wish to commend him to you as a man 
with fuller knowledge than anyone I know concerning Russia’s history for the 
last year and worthy of your complete confidence. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Cxartes STEPHENSON SMITH. 

Introducing Mr, Alexander Gumberg. 


Mr. Smith was the head of the Associated Press in Petrograd, 
who had been head of the Associated Press in the Far East, in Peking, 
for a number of years; a man of middle years, Senators, and a man 
of very real discrimination, as you may imagine, to have held that 
long service in the Associated Press. I submit this copy of that 
letter. 

I submit here another letter. [Reading:] 


THE ComMirrve oN Pusiic INroRMATION, 
THe UNivep States oF AMERICA, 
Russian Press Drvision, 
Petrograd, Russia, January 10, 1918. 
Grawam R. Taytor, Manager. 
Gorokhovaia 4, Apt. 14, Tcl. 43-18: 

This is to certify that Alexander Gumberg is an authorized representative of 
the Russian Press Division of the Committee on Public Information of the 
United States of America. Courtesies extended to him in the matter of news 
gathering will be appreciated. 

Russian Press Drviston, 
ComMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
ArrHur Burrarn, Director. 


I state that I have seen and can produce the originals of each 
of these letters, and I declare them to be true and genuine originals. 

Senator Overman. They will be put in the record. 

Mr. Rogtns. I offer another letter. [Reading :] 


“Memo, of agreement between 
Edgar G. Sisson, Committee on Publie Information, and Alexander Gumberg 
Edgar G, Sisson offers and Alexander Gumberg accepts for his services in the 
matier of organization of the distribution of the motion pictures and the bulle- 
tin publications of the Committee on Public Information in Russia for such 
period as may be required by Edgar G. Sisson, provided it is not longer than 
the stay of Lieut. Col. Raymond Robins in Russia, the sum of $5,000, to be 
placed to his (Alexander Gumberg’s) credit in New York City. 
ALEX. GUMBERG. 
Epear G, Sisson. 


Perrocrap, January 21, 1918. 


May I make the statement that the services of this Russian, Alex- 
ander Gumberg, and the character of those services, under stress and 
under fire, were such as to make that man, in my judgment, the 
most serviceable single Russian person in the most difficult days of 
the Russian situation? I brought him out to the United States 
with me. Iam behind him with full support and credit at all times, 
and ready to appear before this body or any proper body of the 
United States, or its courts, in defense of his patriotism, in defense 
of his genuine, manly service; and when, sirs, he was attacked, 
after I came out here, as a German agent, by lying statements 
that did not dare to see the light, I challenged’ those persons who 
sought to discredit him that I be called upon, or in the courts 
to be called upon. to test the matter; and those lying, cowardly 
slanders ran back into the dark. It was said to me, “ Robins, you 
are safe. You are strong, in spite of the propaganda to discredit 
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you; that is, in spite of all said against you, you can survive; but 
ditch this little Jew. There is some question about him.” I said, 
“Not in seven thousand years. I am not built on that principle.” 
And I think, Mr. Chairman, that you are not built on it, nor are any 
of you three in this committee. 

That little Jew went through fire with me. That little Jew Jay 
on his belly when machine-gun bullets went into the wall above us 
and all around us. That little Jew stood up on the fender of my 
automobile when we were surrounded by the pro-German anarchists, 
armed with bayonetted guns and magazine pistols, who came from 
that headquarters where when it was raided were found the Ger- 
man machine guns not found elsewhere in Russia; that little Jew 
looked down on cocked rifles and, with a gun pushed against his 
belly, grinned, and said to the anarchist thieves: “ You are not 
afraid, are you?” and I am with him to the end of the road. 
TAppienee:| 

enator Overman. Let us have order in here, ladies and gentlemen. 

Mr. Humns. I did not know that anyone was making an attack. 

Mr. Ropins. I do not lay anything against you, Mr. Humes, but 
there were three specific charges—— 

Senator Overman. There is no attack that has been made in this 
committee that I have heard. 

Mr. Rosins. No, sir; but there was a suggestion of an attack in 
Mr. Humes’s statement that an alleged pro-Bolshevik was my inter- 
preter, and the inference was perfectly apparent, Mr. Chairman, 
that I had apparently got minisformation and was acting on misin- 
formation. I have been pretty careful in the day’s work. My own 
life and the lives of men worth a great deal more than mine, who 
were engaged in this work, were involved, and large supplies, and so 
far as known, not a single dollar’s worth of supplies ever reached 
Germany, that we had in Russia. They were all distributed there to 
the Russian people. The American Red Cross distributed 400,000 
cans of milk to starving babies in Russia, and it was done at a time 
when it was believed that the Germans would get there and take it 
before it could be distributed. 

Senator Overman. There is nothing in the record against Mr. 
Gumberg, that I have heard of. 

Mr. Humes. It is a fact, however, that the information you got 
from Russian sources you were compelled to get throngh an inter- 
preter, and that you did not have the advantage and the facility of 
being able to converse directly with the Russians with whom you 
came in contact ? 

Mr. Roziys. Quite true. ¢ 

Mr. Humes. And to that extent you labored under a handicap that 
those who were familiar with the Russian language did not labor 
under in conversing with the Russians with whom they came in con- 
tact, is not that correct? 

Mr. Rorrns. Certainly. 

Mr. Homes. That is the only point I had in mind. 

Mr. Rostxs. Will Mr. Huines also refer to the fact that Madame 
Lebedeff, the daughter of Prince Kropotkin, was my interpreter, and 
my aid and most confidential adviser through a long period of my 
stay in Russia, and probably her interpretation would not be adverse 
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to some of the positions that have been taken contrary to my posi- 
tion here. 

Senator Srertinc. Was she related to Col. Lebedeff? 

Mr. Roprns. No, sir; she is in no way related to Col. Lebedeff. 

Mr. Humes. Is it my understanding that the committee does not 
care to go into any of the propaganda in connection with the Root 
mission ¢ 

Senator Overman. No. He has a reason—I suppose a good rea- 
son—for not wanting to answer any questions of that kind. You can 
ask any question yqu want to, and if he declines to answer it. I will 
rule upon it. 

Mr. Humes. The witness yesterday made a statement that the 
work of the Root mission was very much handicapped because of 
the misimpression that got into Russia as to the standing and char- 
acter of the head of that mission, and as to the purpose which had 
led him to undertake the work of a mission in Russia, and it was 
my purpose to find out what the influences were that had worked 
so prejndicially, and I do not suppose that we can very well go into 
that matter unless we undertake to uncover these activities. 

Senator Overman. You might ask him the question, and if he does 
not want to answer, I would not want to go into it. 

Mr. Humes. There is nothing, wnless an answer to that question 
would develop it. I do not know what the answer would be, what the 
influences were, the American influences, the German influences, or 
some foreign influence. Consequently I am not able to determine 
whether there is any proper line of inquiry beyond that or nat. 

Senator Sreruing. It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that the 
inquiry of My. Humes just related to the publication, if T remem- 
bev it. 

Mr. Ropins. No. sir; he asked what the publications—my state- 
ment was simple, and I think vather clear, that in a certain contro- 
yersy in America that had preceded the Root mission, Mr. Root had 
taken a position that had brought upon him the condemnation of a 
powerful public personage in America, and there had followed certain 
publications, as the result of that situation, that criticized Mr. Root in 
avery unattr fashien and were particularly hurtful, in the Rus- 
sian vevolutionary movement. to cooperation between America and 
Russia. 


¥ Netsox. To bring you point-blank to it. was not that in the 
American? We need not hedge. Were not those cartoons 
thot vilified My. Root in that publication ? 

Max, Rozixs. No. Senator; [ think they were not. 

Senator Steenixe. Would you be at liberty to say in what paper, 
or what pape . 

Mr. Ropixs. I would rather not. I will do so if the committee 
desires. 

Senator Ovensax. I do not think that is necessary. The truth 
about it is that there were such statements. : 

Mr. Rosrxs. And they were distributed in Russia. That is the 
real, vital thing. 

Mr. Humes. Col. Robins, let us pass over the American source of 
this material. How and by whom were these articles distributed in 
Russia? 
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Mr. Rosrns. That I do not know, sir, further than that. they were 
distributed ; and my own judgment fas that it was pro-German stuff 
and was distributed ahead of the mission and behind the mission, in 
order to discredit those that came with the American mission, so that 
relationship between America and Russia would be less possible. 

Mr, Huns. Then these publications in this country were utilized 
as pro-German propaganda in Russia for the purpose of defeating the 
purpose of these men and the work undertaken by the Root mission? 

Mr. Ropins. I should say that would be so. 

Mr. Humes. It took that form. 

Senator Sterzixc. Do you not think, with that view of that, that 
we are entitled to know the name of the paper that published those 
cartoons? 

Mr. Rosrys. No, sir. It will be within the purview of the com- 
mittee to get all the facts. I do not know why Mr. Humes wants me 
to make a statement. I have at all points of this situation sought to 
avoid personalities. I have been in the position of trying to avoid 
condemning anybody. I have tried to tell the truth. Naturally, in 
such an investigation as this blame does fall somewhere or other. The 
moment the committee wants me to bring in individuals and per- 
sonalities, where I have spoken of things as they exist in Russia, we 
are extremely apt to do something else than to inquire into the mat- 
ters that we are engaged on. * 

Senator Overman. That is the reason I ruled it out. I do not think 
it ought to be put in if the witness objects. 

Mr. Humes. That is all. 

Senator Srrrtine. Col. Robins, let me ask you this question. It is 
somewhat hypothetical, IT grant, but I would like to ask it and have 
your view. If resistance to the Czecho-Slovaks was inspired by Ger- 
many; if released German prisoners participated therein; if Bolshe- 
vist troops were officered by Germans; if following the collapse of 
the Russian Army at the front, Germany began the exploitation of 
Russia and had the power to draw on Russian resources for sup- 
plies for her army with which she was fighting the allies, do you 
think allied armed intervention would have been justifiable? 

Mr. Rogrys. During war, if the suppositions that have been stated 
are facts, then armed intervention as a war measure would wnqnes- 
tionably have been justified. 

Senator Sveriine. Let me just quote again from our favorite 
author, Lord Milner. 

Mr, Rorixs. We can not get agreement there. 

Senator Srertrne. He says [reading]: 


And this 


intervention was successful. The riot was stopped. The Czecho- 
Slovaks we’ ved from destruction. The resources of Siberia and syuth- 
eastern Rus were denied to the enemy, The northern ports of European 
Russia were prevented froin becoming bases for German submarines from 
which our North Sea barrage could have been turned. These were important 
achievements and contributed materially to the defeat of Germany. I say 
nothing of the fact that a vast portion of the earth’s surface and millions of 
people friendly to the allies have been spared the unspeakable horrors of 
Bolshevik rule. 

Do you not agree with Lord Milner in that statement? 

Mr. Rosrys. No, sir. I am sorry. I would like for the moment 
to rely on my favorite newspaper, the Manchester Guardian. 
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Senator Srertrc. Do you place the Manchester Guardian over 
and above everything else as authority? 

Mr. Rorrys. No; not over and above everything; but in that situa- 
tion I prefer to take its judgment. JI think that it is better than 
Lord Milner. 

‘Senator Srertinc. Lord Milner, by reason of his position, was in 
reasonably close touch with the situation. 

Mr. Rosgrs. it not a rather interesting thing that after we 
intervened and after a certain policy had been established of dealing 
with the Bolsheviki, the premier of Britain came out and asked for 
a change of attitude toward the Bolshevik government, and Lord 
Northcliffe came out and said that that request was right, and that 
it would be a good thing to send me back there? He did that because 
be thought I was pro-German and pro-Bolshevik? We can not think 
that. There has been a confusion in the play in England, a confusion 
in the play in France and with us, in this Russian story. 

Senator Srerninc. Then you do not agree with the official state- 
ment as to the attitude of the French Republic in regard to inter- 
vention in Russia? 

Mr. Rogrys. No, sir. 

Senator Srertrxc. Let me call your attention to that official at- 
titude. [Reading:] 

The French Government ‘is of the opinion that Bolshevism is a permanent 
danger to peace and civilization, and that the government of the Soviets is 
actually at war with the allies. It is therefore impossible to renew diplomatic 
relations with that government, even taking it as a government de facto, The 
French Government feels justified in its attitude, beeause in fighting agalust 
Bolshevism, France is not in the least interfering with the home politics of a 
foreign country but merely endeavoring to eradicate a system which is based on 
nothing but disorder and crime. 

Tam not going to read all of the statement, but I want to call your 
attention to one further paragraph. [Reading:] 

Bolshevist troops are already invading the countries which all the allies are 
desirous of bringing into existence, such as Poland, and thus to prevent the 
organization of nations that have long been kept under the yoke of Germany, 
which is determined to accept the help of Bolshevism to prevent their emancipa- 
tion. 

Mr. Rosins. Now, Senator, over against that I would put the state- 
ment of the French patriot, Capt. Sadaul, who has suffered in the 
war, who loves his country, in my judgment. and was selected by the 
French ambassador and the general of the French military mission 
to be a sort of liaison officer with the Bolsheviki. Capt. Sadaul was 
in Russia at the time I was there and left Russia sometime aiter L 
left Russia, with the cooperation of his government. Capt. Sadaul 
has made his statement in France, and he has agreed with the posi- 
tion that I hold, absolutely. He is opposed to the program of the 
Bolsheviki, but believed that the actual facts of the situation justified 
the efforts that were made for cooperation with the soviet power, the 
program that was worked out in Russia between us. . 

Senator Srertrc. I think you will fall within the class mentioned 
in the next paragraph. 

Mr. Rogrys. I will do my best not to do so. Let us see. 

Senator Srertryc. I think you have already by your statements 
done so. 
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Mr. Roziys. Let us see. 

Senator Sreriine. I think you will agree with this statement. 
[Reading :] 

Bolshevism can not be reasonably called a system of government, but the 
tyranny of a very small clique over the bulk of the nation. 

You are not in that class. 

Mr. Rosins. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Srertine (reading) : 

Fighting Bolshevism means, first and foremost, protecting Russia against a 
régime which all those who have escaped from Russia are nuanimous in con- 
demning. 

Mr. Rozrns. I will be one person—— 

Senator Strrrme. I heard you condemm— 

Mr. Rosrns. You mean the system? Absolutely, but I do not agree 
to the fact, Senator, that it is a small group at the top with tyranny 
running the show. y 

Senator Srmruine (reading) : 

It also means protecting civilization in Europe, as the activity of Bolshevist 
propagandists is a menace, not only to the immediate neighbors of Russia, but 
also to the allied and neutral countries, one of the conditions of the very exist- 
ence of Bolshevism being its expansion abroad. 

I think you brought out that idea yourself. 

Mr. Rozrns. Yes, and yqu will probably find in the days to come 
that I am bitterly opposed by my socialist friends in America and 
Bolshevik agitators as a most poisonous and dangerous man to the 
truth of Bolshevism. I know the beast. I know it, and I know my 
country and have confidence enough in its institutions to be able to 
tell the truth about it. And, Senator, I believe that when we know 
the beast, with the united intelligence of the free men and women of 
America, I have faith enough in our institutions to believe that we 
will throw that foreign culture, born out of a foreign despotism, back 
out of our land, not by treating it with the method of tyranny, not by 
a witch hunt, nor by hysteria, but by strong, intelligent action, 
the intelligent action of Senators of the United States making a re- 
port that gets before the people the truth of the situation and mobo- 
lizes the consciences and the intelligence of the men and women of 
our land. 

Senator Overman. What do yon mean by “ witch hunt ”? . 

Mr. Rogins. I mean this, Senator. You are familiar with the old 
witch-hunt attitude, that when people get frightened at things and 
see bogies, then they get out witch proclamations, and mob action and 
all kinds of hysteria takes place. 

Senator Overman. This committee has been called a witch hunt. 

Mr. Rosrys. I wish to make no possible sort of criticism of the 
committee. I wish to say that I have never been treated more fairly 
than I have been here. : 

Senators, may I make clear to you what I mean? TI think I men- 
tioned the difference between the wrong view and the right. You 
may remember when the President of the United States, President 
McKinley, was assassinated by an anarchist in Buffalo. There was 
a little group of anarchists in my town of Chicago. They did not 
happen to be terrorist anarchists at all. They were philosophical 
anarchists. They were even vegetarians—would not kill even a fly. 
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They believed that the wonderful truth of their program would 
spread over the world. They had a little paper called Free Society. 
I did not believe in the things it stood for, but I believed in the 
freedom by which all tinds of dark and noisome things and gases 
if carried out into the open would be better dealt with and purified. 
I used to talk with them. We had a free floor nieeting in the old 
Chicago commons, where they came to talk. Then came the killing of 
the President, and the whole country was roused against that ter- 
rible crime. The police decided upon au investigation of this group 
of anarchists. The police were then under investigation themselves, 
and they hoped to turn attention from themselves by working up an 
anarchist scare. So they sent down and arrested this old anarchist 
peasant, his wife, a boy and girl, and put them in different police 
stations. They put each one through the third degree, sweating then 
and telling one that the other had confessed. I went down to try to 
see them, but was not permitted. I went to see the mayor, and I said, 
“The policy you are following is wrong. You have been mayor for 
four years. If this is a real terrorist group, your administration will 
be under condemnation for permitting it to exist and grow until they 
conspire and assassinate our President. Instead of being interested 
in this curious witch hunt that is going on, you ought to be more 
interested in trying to prove that the city of Chicago is free from any 
complicity with the assassination of the President.” He saw the 
point, and the mayor gave me the right to go down and see these 
people, and we had a writ of habeas corpus taken out, There was 
no evidence found against them and they were all discharged. But 
a nine-days’ terror crept over the city. Iwas assaulted. Why? Be- 
cause I had something to do with helping some poor Russian folks, 
whose ideas were different from mine, but who were entitled to be 
treated with justice in my own free land, and 1 suggest that that is 
the way to deal with this situation rather than the way that the police 
department in Chicago started to deal with the anarchists there. 

Senator Srertine. Col. Robins, if as you say, the Bolshevist form 
of government, requiring, as it does, the rule of a class—the pro- 
letariat—is founded on wrong principles—that is what I understand. 

Mr. Ropins. Absolutely. 

Senator Srertine. It follows, does it not, that such form of govern- 
ment can not very long endure? 

Mr. Rosiys. I should believe that that was true, and if they follow 
the stark metallic formulas that are false, in my judgment, they will 
reveal their failure and be finally overwhelmed, wnless in the opera- 
tion of the government they are moved from their formulas to a more 
reasonable program. 

Senator Srerrinc.'As to how long it may endure, that depends 
somewhat on the intelligence or capacity of the people, does it not, 
and on the means resorted to to compel submission to the govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Rozrns. Yes. ; 

Senator Srertinc. Since such a government must cease to exist, 
would you not expect that its collapse would be attended with in- 
creased violence and bloodshed? 

Mr. Ronis. Of course; that is, assuming—if you make the assump- 
tion of the premise, yes. Of course. I do not make that assumption. 
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Senator Stertine. Well, I understood you to say that as to how long 
it will endure, that depends upon the intelligence and capacity of the 
people and upon the means adopted to enforce submission ? 

Mr. Rozins. Yes; but here was the thought, Senator, that I think 
it ae easily be modified considerably. Then your conclusion is not 
sound, 

Senator Sreriine. But if this is so, and if armed intervention 
would prevent the conditions I have named, would not such inter- 
vention be justifiable in the interests of humanity and civilization? 

Mr. Ronis. Yes; accepting your premise, the conclusion is sound. 

Senator Sreriinc. Take the particular case of Germany, the once 
common enemy, beaten in the field, but still, as we all must admit, 
I think, very resourceful if not unscrupulous. She is next door to 
Russia. Suppose Russia to be without orderly government, her in- 
dustries paralyzed, and millions of her people in direct want, and 
general demoralization throughout the country. Would not Russia 
under such condition be an easy victim for German domination and 
exploitation ? 

r. Rosiws. On the assumption that you make, yes. 

Senator Srerrine. Would such facts and conditions justify inter- 
vention ? 

Mr. Rogxws. I think so. 

Senator Srertive. Would not intervention under such circum- 
stances be for the present and future well-being of Russia, and would 
it not be in the interest of the permanent peace of the world ? 

Mr. Rozis. Assuming all the previous statements as facts, the 
conclusion, it seems to me, is sound. Of course, it is agreed that I do 
not agree with the assumption of the facts. 

Senator Overman. Ave there any other questions? 

Mr. Rosrys. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, may 
I make this statement? TI have, of course, a large number of docu- 
ments that are in nature semi-confidential, growing out of my rela- 
tionship. I have not produced them because the evidence in this 
committee did not seem to warrant it, and I wish to protect at every 
point where I can protect from needless attack of one sort and an- 
other, many individuals. But I ask the privilege of the committee 
that if, as the testimony progresses, there be any substantial chal- 
lenge of the statements that I have made, in substance, by any per- 
sons entitled to consideration—I mean special consideration, I am 
not frightened by a good deal of clamor, but any official person—I 
may ask the privilege of returning to the committee and presenting 
a further line of documentary statements, 

Senator Overman. We want to do you justice; and if any attack 
ismade on you, you will have the right to respond. 

Mr. Ropins. Thank you, Senator; and may I express to you my 
appreciation for the consideration that the committee has shown 
me during what must have been a very tiresome hearing. ; 

Senator Overman. Colonel, where, if any more testimony is to 
be presented by you, could we find you? : 

Mr. Ronrys. Always at 43 Fifth Avenue. That address will always 
reach me, and I will come as expeditiously as I can. 

Senator Overman. If you see anything that you want to reply to, 
will you inform me if you want to be heard ? 
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Mr. Rosins. I will, Senator Overman, I thank you. 
(Thereupon, at 12.50 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee took a recess 
until 2.30 p.m.) 
AFTER RECESS. 


At 2.30 o’clock p. m. the subcommittee met, pursuant to the taking 
of the recess. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. GREGOR A. MARTIUSZINE. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman and testified through an 
interpreter, Prof. Alexander Petrunkevitch.) 

Mr. Humus. Where do you live? 

Mr. Marrivszine, At present I am domiciled in Moscow. 

Mr. Humes. What is your business? : 

Mr. Marrivszixe. I am the representative of the central union of 
the flax growers and other cooperative organizations of Russia. 

Mr. Humes, When did you leave Russia? 

Mr. Marrivszing. I wish to add also that I was the vice president 
of the All-Russian Soviet of the peasant deputies, which was dis- 
persed by the Bolsheviki. 

Mr. Hewes. At what place? 

Mr. Marnivszine. Petrograd. The president was Avksentieff, 
who was lately in this country. 

Senator Overman. Was that during the Kerensky régime that you 
were vice president of this soviet? 

Mr. Marriuszine. Yes. I was elected as a deputy by the peasants 
of the government of Kasan to the constituent assembly. I am the 
son of a peasant, and my grandfather was a Russian peasant serf. 
I spent the first 21 years of my life in a village in Russia. Under 
the Czar I was twice arrested, and banished for five years. After 
the first banishment had ended, in 1911, I took part in the cooperative 
movement in Russia, At present I am a member of the executive 
board of the Russian Flax Growing Association and also of various 
other cooperative associations in Russia. 

Senator Overman. When did you leave Russia? 

Mr. Manriuszixz. The 2d of November, 1918. I took part in the 
overthrow of the Bolsheviki government in Yaroslav and in Arch- 
angel. At this moment I am the special representative of the north- 
ern government of Russia, sent to this country for economic purposes, 
and also an official representative of the Association of Russian 
Cooperatives. I desire to make it plain to this committee that I 
intend to speak not as a political member of some party, but as a 
peasant. Neither do I intend to draw any conclusions from any 
matter of discussion or argument, but I desire to present the facts 
and to leave to you the pleasure of drawing your own conclusions. 

Senator Nexson. May I ask the question right there. As I under- 
stand it. you belong to the government of northern Russia? 

Mr. Marriuszinz. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. Is that a Bolshevik government or not? 

Mr. Marnvuszine. The northern government was called to life 
after the overthrow of the Bolsheviki on the 2d of August. Its 
head is Tchaikowski, and that government has been recognized by 
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the Allies and it is not a Bolshevik government. I would like, first 
of all, to touch upon the question of cooperation in Russia as an espe- 
cially interesting chapter in the history of Russian peasantry and 
as having a special bearing upon the economic situation in Russia. 
If it is the pleasure of the committee, I shall read to you a statement 
which I have drawn up, adding such additional remarks as I desire 
as I proceed. 

Senator Overman. Very well; proceed. 

Mr. Marriuszine. There are nearly 45 cooperative societies in Rus- 
sia, representing almost 20,000,000 members, mostly of the rural 
population. Cooperation in Russia is therefore overwhelmingly 
rural, 85 per cent belonging to the peasant class. I might add that I 
do not think it necessary to explain what Russian cooperation means, 
because it is practically the same as that in this country where there 
are cooperative societies, as in California and in Minnesota. 

Senator Nexson. I just want to ask one question. These coopera- 
tive societies relate both to the buying and the selling of products, 
do they not? 

Mr. Martrusztne. Yes; both to buying and selling. 

Senator Nerson. They are cooperative societies for the sale of the 
products of the peasants? 

Mr. Martruszine. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Cooperative societies for the purchase of supplies 
for them? 

Mr. Marrtusztvz. Yes; and also for the furnishing of credit. In 
some localities the cooperative movement reached such dimensions 
that from 75 to 80 per cent of the total number of peasant households 
were members of such societies. The greatest. cooperative societies 
are as follows: The Moscow Peoples Bank, the Central Union of Con- 
sumers’ Societies, and the All-Russian Society of Flax Growers, of 
which I am the representative here. In the autumn 1918, this societ 
sent to the allied countries flax worth eleven and a half million dol- 
lar, the consignment having been delivered to Archangel under 
great difficulties. This fact shows the feeling of the cooperative as- 
sociations to the Allies, with whom they were always friendly, and 
to whom they were able to send the goods the moment the way was 
established through Archangel. I do not know whether the Allies 
ever received any goods whatsoever from the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Netson. Did they succeed in shipping anything up to the 
Murman coast on the new railroad? 

Mr. Marriuszine. At what time? 

Senator Nurson. Lately; within the last year. 

Mr. Marriuszine. The cooperative association was able to ship the 
goods only through Archangel, because the goods were brought there 
to Archangel and not to Murmansk, and there are still some goods 
there ready for shipment to the Allies. ae 

Senator Srertine. How long have these cooperative societies been 
in existence ? 

Mr. Marrtuszine: The cooperative societies in Russia were first 
founded in 1870, but were persecuted under the Czar’s government. 
The cooperative organizations of Russia are purely economic insti- 
tutions, which do not pursue any political ends. Being democratic 
institutions the cooperative societies were persecuted under the Czar’s 
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government, and their activity was greatly impeded. After the over- 
throw of autocracy under the provisonal government, the cooperative 
movement got a chance to develop freely. The All-Russian Con- 
gress of Cooperatives which took place in April, 1917, sent its most 
distinguished representatives, Selheim, Korobov, and Kulyshny, to 
lend economic assistance to the government of Kerensky, as as- 
sistant secretaries of the secretary of food supply. During the entire 
existence of the provisional government, the cooperative association 
lent. it its full support. In all congresses their representatives ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the constitutent assembly. The last 
assembly of the cooperative associations took place in May, 1918, 
and during that meeting the association adopted a resolution in favor 
of the constituent assembly, Previously to the convocation of the 
assembly they supported the soviets of peasant deputies, which had 
as their object the creation of the rule of the people in Russia, that 
is, the election of a constituent assembly of zemstvos and municipal 
institutions upon the basis of universal suffrage and direct secret 
and equal ballots. To this end they appropriated about 1,000,000 
rubles. ‘The local soviets of peasant deputies alsa supported the 
cooperative movement. The cooperatives supported them because 
they considered the soviets only temporary institutions, pending the 
election to the constituent assembly. I desire to emphasize that the 
cooperative societies of Russia, as well as the Central Association of 
Cooperatives, are not political institutions, that they exist entirely for 
economic purposes, and that. for this reason they supported the gov- 
ernment of Kerensky and the soviets at that time, and the coopera- 
tive societies maintained at that time that the convocation of the 
constituent assembly was imperative for the welfare of the Russian 
eople. 

: Senator Nutson, This carries you down to the Kerensky govern- 
ment. I want to know what has been the experience of the coopera- 
tive societies under the Bolsheviki government of Lenine and Trotzky, 
which came into power in November, 1917. The provisional govern- 
ment got into power, if I recollect aright, in March, 1917? 

Mr. Martiuszine. Yes. 

Senator Necson. And in November what we call the Bolshevik 
government came into power under Lenine and Trotzky. You car- 
ried this under the Kerensky government. I want to know what the 
experience of the cooperatives has been under the Bolshevik govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Manrtroszrr. I will touch upon that subject now. There 
seems to be an opinion that the soyiets are an organization charac- 
teristic of Russia; but in the same manner some people previously 
to this time thought that autocracy was also a characteristic of the 
people in Russia. The cooperatives do not uphold that opinion. No 
‘one of the Bolshevik leaders had any part in the cooperative move- 
ment of Russia. They consider all peasants bourgeoisie except the 
peasant farm hands. That is the theory of Marx. Under the provi- 
sional government they took a stand in opposition to the conference 
of the cooperative associations. After accession to power Lenine 
decided immediately to nationalize all cooperative societies, just as 
all bourgeois enterprises were nationalized at that time. The fear 
that all peasants will rise against the Bolsheviki prevented the enact- 
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ment of that measure. For the same reason—of fear—the national- 
ization has not been accomplished, even to this time. 

Senator Nerson. As I understand it, they planned to nationalize 
the cooperative societies, but have not dared to carry it out? 

Mr. Marrruszine. That is correct. , 

Senator Nrrson. For fear of antagonizing the peasants? 

Mr. Martruszine. Yes. 

Senator Netson. That is the drift of your statement? 

Mr. Martruszine. Therefore the counselors of Lenine decided to: 
fight cooperation gradually. This is the reason why Lenine’s plan 
has not yet been accomplished. Cooperation is encountering great 
difliculties. Executive officers of its central organizations haye been 
arrested, and some of them shot. Thus, in June, 1918, Krylov, execu-- 
tive officer of the People’s Bank, was arrested in Moscow, and in 
October, 1918, Koroboy and Berkenheim, of the Central Association. 
of Consumers Societies, were also arrested in the same city. Some 
members were forced to emigrate. In Perm, in May, 1918, Neusy- 
chin, an executive officer of the cooperative union, was traitorously 
shot and his assassin was not apprehended. The violence done to 
provincial members of the association was beyond words. In Vo- 
logda, in August, 1918, Delaroy and Kostian, two respected mem- 
bers, were arrested. December 6, 1918, the People’s Bank was 
nationalized, regardless of the protests of its members, 1,500 of whom 
arrived from all cities to save their pet institution and to defend their 
rights. 

t beg to call attention to this fact that as the Czar’s régime was 
unable to destroy cooperation in Russia, so the Bolshevik régime 
will also be unable to do it. 

Senator Srerninc. Where was the People’s Bank? 

Mr. Marriuszinz. In Moscow. 

Senator Nerson. Was the People’s Bank the agency of the co- 
operative societies? Was it through that bank that they operated? 

Mr. Marriuszine. Yes; that was the bank of the cooperative socie- 
ties quite exclusively, and that is the reason why it had not been 
nationalized during a whole year. 

Senator Nersox. They attempted to nationalize it, did they not? 

Mr. Marrivszine. They made that attempt, but they were afraid that 
the peasants would not forgive such an act of nationalization of their 
bank. Many were arrested on the mere suspicion that they were en- 
gaged in counter-revolutionary activities. I myself was witness of 
such cases in May and June in the government of Yaroslav. 

The property of the cooperative societies is often requisitioned or 
even plundered. Thus, in Moscow the office of the Central Associa- 
tion of Consumers’ Societies was twice broken into. The second time, 
about 7 o’clock p. m. in August, 1918, a band of armed men éntered 
the office, forced the safe, took the money—about 5,000,000 rubles, 
and disappeared. No one was apprehended. 

Senator Nersox. Were these armed men what they commonly call 
the Red Guard ? ; - 

Mr. Marrruszine. They were armed men who came in automobiles, 
but no one knows who they were; but the allowance to use automo- 
biles is given only to the Red Guards and to the Bolsheviki. 
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Senator Sreriine. Was it during the daytime that this robbery 
occurred ? 

Mr. Marriuszinn. At 7 o’clock p, m. 

Senator \Srertive. Was it yet daylight? 

Mr. Martiusztne. Yes, it was still daylight; but the office was 
closed. Such cases of burglary happen so often within govern. 
mental institutions themselves under the Bolshevist régime that they 
cause no surprise any more. In April, 1918. I heard public state- 
ments of common people concerning the burglary of several hundred 
thousand rubles from the treasury of the Soviet of Yaroslav. The rea- 
soning of the citizens was simple. Either the members of the soviets 
themselves were the thieves, or they staged the whole affair to cover 
up embezzlement. 

Senator*Netson. Which way is Yaroslav from Moscow—in what 
direction ? 

Mr. Maxrriuszine. Southeast from Moscow. 

Senator Nexson. Is it on the Don River? 

Mr. Martivszine. On the Volga. 

Tt is natural that under these circumstances the cooperative mave- 
ment is anti-Bolshevist. 

The main reason for this lies in the fact that Bolshevism tries to 
kill cooperation. If the latter becomes nationalized in accordance 
with Lenine’s scheme, then its influence as a democratic and free 
organization in the service of the laboring population will be nulli- 
fied. JI wish to add that, in my opinion, the same would result in 
this country if the Government should decide to nationalize coopera- 
tion in America. 

The second reason lies in the disorganization of all economic life. 
In consequence of this the cooperatives are unable to act independ- 
ently. 

none to the nationalization of production the cooperatives can 
not get the necessary goods. Owing to the nationalization of ex- 
ports the cooperatives are prevented from exporting their products. 
Owing to the civil war all over Russia and to the disorganization of 
transportation the cooperatives are unable to furnish their members 
even with a minimum of goods. In order to renew the exchange of 
goods with the allies, to renew trade, the nationalization of the co- 
operative societies in Russia would have to be first abolished. It 
was impossible to maintain trade with the allies because the goods 
on arrival in Archangel at that time were being requisitioned by the 
Bolsheviki. 

por Nerson. That was before the allies got possession of Arch- 
angel? 

Mr. Martruszine. Yes. 

Equally the cooperatives situated in the regions under Bolshevist 
rule can not import goods, because all freight is requisitioned by the 
Soviet government. The economic disorganization is so evident 
that it is scarcely necessary to dwell longer upon it. I am_gotmg 
merely to give examples which I personally have witnessed. I have 
dwelt on the cooperative movement in Russia to show what it meant 
for Russia, and now I am going to show to you the economic dis- 
organization which resulted from the Bolshevist rule over Russia. 
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Senator Nerson. Before you proceed there is one question that 
occurs tome. Are these cooperative societies mere buying and sell- 
ing organizations; that is, on the one hand selling and on the other 
hand buying, or are they producing organizations? For instance, 
do they manufacture the goods they sell? Are they producers in 
any sense or not? 

Mr. Marriuszine. The majority of the flour mills in Russia belong 
to the cooperation, but the production of goods is mostly in the hands 
of the consumers’ league of Russia. In the case of flax the cooper- 
atives buy up and sell it as it comes into their hands. 

Senator Netson. As I understand you then, aside from the milling 
industry these cooperative societies are mainly what you would call 
buying and selling organizations? They buy goods and sell goods? 

Mr. Martiuszrne. Yes; that is so. In the government of Arch- 
angel, after the collapse of the Bolshevist power, the total quantity 
of dark bread with substitutes amounted only to a quarter of a pound 
per head per day for the duration of two weeks. If flour had not 
been shipped by the allies the population of more distant regions of 
the northern district would have been condemned to death through 
starvation. I wish to express my sincere thanks to the allies who 
have supplied the northern Russian population with bread and 
saved them from death by starvation. I refuse to believe all those 
statements which are to the effect that the people in Russia starved 
because of the attitude of the allies. 

Senator Nexson. What is the distance from Vologda on the Si- 
berian Railway to Archangel? 

Mr. Marrivuszine. Approximately 1,000 versts. 

“Senator Nutson. That is about how many miles? 

Mr. Marriuszine. About 750 iniles. 

Senator Netsox. On the Siberian Railroad? 

Mr. Marrivsz No; that is the railroad between Moscow and 
“Archangel. 

Senator Nerson. It is from that railroad station to Vologda? 

Mr. Marriusainn. Yes. 

Senator Nerson. It is 1,000 versts? 

Mr. Martiuszine, Yes. 

. Senator Netson. And that is how many miles? 

Mr, Marrrcszine. About 750 miles. 

Senator Netson, That country there in northern Russia north of 
the Siberian Railway up to Archangel is not an agricultural country 
inthe sense that southern Russia is. It is mainly a country inhabited 
by lumbermen and fishermen, is it not, and there is not much farm- 
ing in that section of country, is there? 

Mr. Marrruszixe. Mostly lumbering and fishing, and they always. 
need grain. ; 

Senator Netson. And practically now the only food they get there 
is what the allies furnish? A 

Mr. Marrruszixs. They have received some food besides from 
Siberia and are receiving it regularly at present, by way of the sea. 

Meanwhile in Siberia enormous quantities of grain were stored, 
left over from the last year’s harvest, because of the impossibility 
of transporting it by rail. 
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The assertion of some people that the grain could not reach the 
north because of an allied blockade is not founded in truth. 

Besides, during the whole time of the Bolshevist régime the peas- 
ants refused to furnish the grain, and lack of bread was felt in Si- 
beria itself in such cities as Omsk and Novo Nikolaevsk in June, 1918. 
At the time of my departure from Moscow, toward the end of June, 
a pud, or 36 pounds of flour, cost 300 rubles. In August it rose to 
400 rubles, and one was able to get it only through the so-called 
bagmen ; that is, men who at the risk of being shot smuggled through 
from one to one and a half poods of flour. 

Senator Netson. State for the record how much a ruble amounts 
to in our money. 

Mr. Marztuszine. In normal times a ruble costs 51 cents. 

Senator Nexson. In our money! 

Mr. Martroszixx. In normal times. These bagmen whom I speak 
of fill the trains. ‘They travel hundreds of miles for the treasure 
which the black bread with substitutes represents in the soviet re- 
public. I saw many old men and women in the villages of the gov- 
ernment of Yaroslav and Kostroma returning home empty handed, 
because the Red Guard had robbed them on their way or because they 
were forced by the civil war to leave the purchased flour behind. I 
have seen 10 and 12 year old children of intellectuals who traveled 
600 yersts (400 miles) for half a bushel of potatoes and who were 
happy if they were able to bring the potatoes home. This was in 
June, 1918. 

I consider the reports true which are brought by men who left 
Moscow and Petrograd in November and December, 1918, to the 
effect that death from starvation is already of common occurrence in 
soviet Russia. Thus the distinguished professor Lappo-Danilewski 
and the great painter Repin have succumbed to starvation. 

But if we speak of a shortage in bread, other articles of food can 
not be purchased for any price. Thus, the rural population of the 
government of Yaroslav used molasses instead of sugar in June of 
last year to the amount of only one-quarter of a pound per person per 
month, and that very irregularly, In the central government the 

rice for milk and butter was exorbitant and their quantity exeeed- 
ingly small. 

The nationalization of industry has paralyzed the majority of 
factories and plants. Thus, the prosperous flax industry of Russia 
had to cut its business in half in June, 1918. In the autumn of 1918 
in Ivanoy-Vosnesensk, which is called the Russian Manchester, the 
Soviet government, according to official data, has ordered 54 factories 
to be closed for lack of raw materials, while in the western district 
of Moscow only 3 per cent of factories were in operation. I wish to 
point out that I am particularly well acquainted with the flax in- 
dustry in Russia, and that the peasants are not going to sow any flax 
this year because there is no buyer Jeft any more for it. Yet the 
Russian flax industry is about five times as great as that of this 
country. ? 

The most important branches of industry have to reduce their 
operations to a minimum or to close temporarily because of complete 
chaos which resulted from the control of industries by workmen, 
from lack of raw materials, lack of credit, and lack of organization in 


. and other cities. 
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the distribution of raw material. Here is one example of what this 
control of industries by workmen means. In Yaroslav the coopera- 
tive association purchased a large plant of agricultural machines 
which was supposed to be able to turn out 300,000 plows annually. 
The director appointed to run this plant was arrested on suspicion 
of counterrevolutionary activity. Productivity fell to such an extent 
that in March, 1918, the plant had to close. “The workmen refused 
to work, and the managers weve helpless. But to close the plant they 
had to obtain the permission of the workers themselves. After many 
interviews with Lenine and a bribe to the Bolshevik commissioner, 
the permission to close the plant was granted on condition of an 
advance payment of two months’ wages to all workers. But at the 
time of this settlement the workers threatened to return in two 
months and to demand their reinstallation in the plant. 

This is only one of the examples of what the cooperative associa- 
tions had to undergo because the Bolsheviki attempted, but did not 
dare quite to destroy them. 

Senator Nexson, This was a case where the cooperative association 
had taken over this factory and were manufacturing plows, was it? 

Mr. Marrruszinn. Yes; that was the case. They paid 1,100,000 
rubles for the plant. 

Senator Nerson. What was the capacity of it in normal times? 
How many plows could they turn out a year? 

Mr. Marrroszrnz. The factory was really for the building of small 
machines, and when it was bought it was to be rebuilt so as to be able 
to produce 300,000 plows a year. 

rade is in a still worse condition. Respected firms were forced 
to suspend their business. Extraordinary speculation developed in 
consequence. Transportation has reached the limit of disorganiza- 
tion, Shipping of freight on the Volga, Oka, and other rivers had 
practically gone out of existence in 1918. Railway transportation 
showed a complete collapse. S 

The Bolsheviki have usurped the power against the will of the 
majority represented in the All-Russian Soviet of Workers, Soldiers, 
and Peasant Deputies. Soviets and local organs of self-government 
not subservient to the Bolsheviks were suspended. 

I wish now to speak of the relation between the Bolsheviki and the 
Russian democracy. I wish to show whether it is true that the Bol- 
sheviki have a following of 93 per cent of the Russian population. 

The majority in the All-Russian Congress of Peasant Deputies ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of turning: over all power to the Con- 
stituent Assembly at the end of December, 1918. Their executive 
committee was then dismissed by a decree of the people’s commis- 
sioners after the disbursal of the Constituent Assembly. In the same 
manner, whenever local soviets had an anti-Bolshevist majority, they 
were dismissed, as in the case of Tambor, Nishni-Novgorod, Zlatouts, 
All this shows that the soviet régime is antidemo- 
cratic. I myself was present at the meeting at which the majority 
of those present in that congress expressed themselves in favor of 
the convocation of a constituent assembly. After that these things 
acces Nerson. Have the Bolsheviki ever called together a really 
constituent assembly in Russia—a representative body of the whole 


country ? 
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Mr. Martruszinr. The Bolsheviki called a Constituent Assembly 
on the 5th of January. When they saw that the Bolsheviki them- 
selves had only a quarter of the total vote in that assembly they then 
dispersed it. 

Senator Netson. They dispersed it? 

Mr. Marrivszixe. The council of the commissaries, without any 
consent or without even asking the permission of the All-Russian 
Soviet, made that decree closing the Constituent Assembly. 

Senator Nexson, And that was the end of it? 

My. Marrruszixu. That was the end of it. 

Senator Nerson, They have never had any since, have they? 

Mr, Marrruszinz. No; none. That was the last. 

Senator Nerson. And the last one they had was closed by this com- 
missary organization ? 

Mr. Marrruszixe. By the council of the people’s commissary. 

Senator Nrrson. At Petrograd? 

Mr. Marrruszixz. Yes. After having closed the Constituent As- 
sembly they reported the action taken to the All-Russian Soviet, ask- 
ing that body to confirm their action. Previous to that they dis- 
persed all the soviets of the peasants where the majority was in favor 
of the Constituent Assembly. 

Senator Netson. They have closed them all? 

Mr. Marriuszixe. Yes. Some statements have been made that the 
Bolshevik government is subject to the control of a decision of the 
sovicts, but these examples show that the opposite is the case, and 
that after the action of the government that they want, they ask 
the consent of the soviet. All this shows that the soviet régime is 
antidemocratic. 

The soviet government, after October, 1918, promised the imme- 
diate convocation of the constituent assembly. The provisional gov- 
ernment was particularly accused of being slow in doing it. But 
since the Bolsheyili receives only one-quarter of the votes in the 
elections to the constituent assembly the latter was declared pro- 
rogued by decree of the people’s commissioners, January 5, 1918. 
This order was not only illegal in its essence, but absolutely un- 
democratic and antidemocratic. I ask the members of this com- 
mittee to judge for themselves whether under these circumstances 
the Bolshevik government may be considered to be a democratic 
government, 

The election to the constituent. assembly took place in accordance 
with just laws, which in my opinion are perhaps the best laws in 
the world, and these elections took place at the time when the 
Bolsheviki had been already in power. Of the 36,000,000 votes cast 
in these elections 20,000,000 belong to peasants and social revolution- 
ists, while only 9,000,000 supported the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Nexson. The revolutionary socialists? 

Mr. Marrruszine. Yes. I he the fact that in my opinion 
no election which took place after the dispersal of the constituent 
assembly can as clearly show the real proportion of strength of the 
political parties and the sentiment in Russia. I will only believe 
that the Bolsters have the majority of the Russian people behind 
them if new elections take place on the basis of the same laws under 
which the elections to the first constituent assembly took place. With 
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the exception of two or three cities, in the rest of Russia before the 
Bolshevik overthrow of the Kerensky government, all local and 
municipal elections showed that the Bolsheviki were in the minority. 

Senator Overman. Is it possible to hold a fair election now under 
the Bolshevik government ! 

Mr. Marrruszins. Such elections would not be possible, because 
the Bolsheviki arrest and shoot a number of men who take part in 
such elections, even to local committees or in municipal elections. 

Senator Netson. They shoot those who are opposed to them? 

Mr. Marrruszine. Yes. In the absence of any guaranty of free 
elections no fair elections can take place in Russia. 

Having destroyed the very principle of the elective right, the 
soviet government announced the distatorship of the proletariat. As 
a matter of fact, in Russia, where the proletariat forms a small 
fraction of the entire population, an insignificant minority enjoys 
the right of voting. In elections to the soviets in cities, workers in 
factories and plants are alone casting their votes, and the election 
is indirect and often open. Measures of terror are being used against 
elements opposed to Bolshevism. 

Thus in May, 1918, during the elections in Moscow, orators op- 
posed to Bolshevism were arrested at meetings, threatened with vio- 
lence, and violence was committed on the voters at the elections. 
Elections in villages often took place without any lists, a small frac- 
tion of the last educated portion of the population taking part in 
them. In consequence the peasants are not able to exert any influ- 
ence over the soviet government. Already in the spring of 1918 con- 
tinual civil war raged in the provinces, often combined with mass 
execution. Here are some facts: In the city of Soligalich, of the 
government of Rostrona, the soviet was overthrown in February, 
1918. A punitive expedition was sent and some ten men of the local 
intellectuals were shot. In the city of Biely, of the government of 
Smolensk, the soviet was also overthrown. Near Moscow in a small 
city members of the local soviet were burned in the house by the in- 
furiated mob. In Sychenky, in the government of Smolensk, after 
the murder of respectable citizens by the Red Army, the soviet fled. 
In May, 1918, the civil war assumed an elemental character. All 
lands along the Volga, in Siberia and North Russia, were in the 
throes of the civil war. In the west and the Caucasus, Germans were 
in contro], the Germans with whom Bolshevists made the dishonor- 
able peace of Brest-Litovsk. 

Statements have been made to the effect that elections to the soviets 
in Russia supposedly are better and fairer than elections in any 
other country, but according to my judgment, and I want to em- 
phasize this, from the point of view of a Russian peasant, if elections 
in Russia were conducted in the same way that they are in this coun- 
try, I would consider Russia a happy country. 

‘All the guarantees of freedom have been abrogated in Bolshevist 
Russia. All non-Bolshevist papers have been suppressed without 
trial or investigation. This refers to the last part of June, 1918, 
when the terror of the Bolshevists was particulraly on the increase, 
Only such meetings and unions are permitted as are acceptable to 
the Bolsheviki. Other meetings are forbidden and the participants 
arrested. Thus in the beginning of January, 1918, in Moscow, mem- 
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bers of the congress of the social revolutionary party were arrested 
Representatives of the factory and plant conference of the Moscow 
and Petrograd region were also arrested, the Soviet of Soldier's and 
Peasants’ Deputies of Murmansk 

Senator Nerson. That is on the Kola Peninsula? 

Mr. Marrruszine. Yes. Having decided that it would once more 
like to join the allies, a decree of Bolsheviki and an order was pro- 
mulgated to shoot the president of that soviet. 

Endless cases conld be adduced as evidence. Of men known to 
me personally the following were shot in July on snspicion of coun- 
ter revolution: Mr. Turba, Dr. Suchetia, member of the Archangel 
board of aldermen; Pagilove. member of the central committee of the 
party of the social revolutionists; the worker Peterkin, and others, 

There are no definite data for the number of victims shot by the 
Bolshevik authorities. Such data are not being published. Yet here 
are examples: According to official communication of the Petrograd 
extraordinary commission under date of October 28, 6,220 men were 
arrested, 800 of whom were shot. 

Senator Netson. That is last October ? 
xe. Last October. After the assassination of Com- 
missar Uritzky, in Petrograd, 1,500 men were arrested, 512 of whom 
were shot, including 10 social revolutionists. In Moscow were ar- 
rested about S00 men, but the number of those shot is not known. 
This is the deposition made by the member of the court assembly, 
Mr. E. A. Trupp. 

In Yaroslav, in July, after the suppression of the rebellion, more 
than 300 men were shot, This is my own information. In Boris- 
oglyebsk nine men were shot for the organization of an opposition 
to the soviet. This was reported on the 16th of September in the 
northern commune. In Astrakhan 18 men were shot for an attempt 
at rebellion. 

Senator Nerson. Astrakhan is on the Volga River? 

Mr. Martivszine. Yes. In Perm 50 men were shot, members of 
the bourgeoisie and officers, suspected in connection with the assassi- 
nation of Uritsky in Petrograd. 

According to witnesses, prisoners are subjected to torture, as was 
the case with Dora Kaplan. As she was, in consequence of this tor- 
ture, incapable of appearing before the high tribunal, she was shot in 
the extraordinary commission. 

Senator Overman. Who was she? 

Mr. Martruszine. She was the girl who tried to assassinate Lenine. 
The torture was committed in the following way: They were not 
allowing her to go to sleep. She was kept awake. I would be able 
to produce more evidence from facts showing the terror of the Bol- 
sheviki, but I think that those already mentioned are sufficient to 

rove my contention that the Bolsheviki rule by terror. 

The fact that the Bolshevist government has existed now for more 
than a year causes some to consider it as indicative of its having the 
support of the majority. To this we may answer that aristocracy in 
Russia existed more than 300 years, while for a long time past it 
found support only in a very small following of nobility and bour- 


geoisie. 
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According to my opinion the following are the reasons for the Bol- 
sheviki having held out: 

‘First, because they use a system of terror on a greater scale even 
than did the Czar’s government. 

Secondly, they lead a small portion of the population by false 
promises of earthly bliss. 

As an example, I should like to speak of how the Bolsheviki de- 
ceived the peasants with promises of land. The moment the Bolshe- 
viki gained power they passed a law, promulgated a Jaw, which they 
took directly from the decision of the All-Russian Soviet of the 
Peasants’ Deputies. This was done by the Soviet of Peasants for the 
purpose of submitting it to the constituent assembly when the as- 
sembly would meet. Members of the Soviet of Peasants’ Deputies 
hoped to submit that to the assembly, so that it would be promul- 
gated as a law and not as an order, as was done in this case. Those 
who maintain that the Bolsheviki gave the land to the peasants do 
not say the truth. Under the provisional government, before the 
Bolshevik government, all land was turned over to special agricul- 
tural committees. The committees had to establish control over all 
the land and see to it that this control was maintained. 

Senator Nexson. That was under the Kerensky government? 

Mr. Marrruszinz. Yes; that was still under Kerensky. I want to 
make this further statement that you will understand that the mere 
publication of a decree without its being accepted by any constituent 
assembly or other legislative body does not mean really that the 
nationalization has been accomplished. 

Senator Overiuan. It is simply promises without ever carrying 
them out? 

Mr. Martruszine. Merely promises, and the agrarian problem in 
Russia promises at this time to remain just as much unsolved as it 
ever was before. 

Senator Netson. Mr. Martiuszine, you have stated that you are 
the son of a peasant, and your grandfather was a serf? 

Mr. Magriuszinz. Yes. 

Senator Neson. Have you lived in what they call the mir? Have 
you and your family lived in the Russian mir? 

Mr. Marrruszinz, Yes. 

Senator Nexson, Will you please describe what a mir is? 

Mr. Martruszine. I have lived in the mir, and I am at present 
still a member of it. I am the owner of approximately 1 acre of 
land. Every 12 years the land is being redivided and reappor- 
tioned. 

Senator Nrerson. Before you go into that, the land belongs to the 
mir, to the community, and not to the individual? 

Mr. Marriuszing. Yes; it belongs to the community and not to 
the individual. 

Senator Netson. And the officials of the community assign it to 
the peasants, to each his piece that he can work? 

Mr. Marriuszine. Yes; that is so; but the rules under which the 
land is divided are different, depending upon the district in which 
the land is situated. 

Senator Nexson. Different mirs. 
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Ma. Marriveztne. Yes. For example, in the community to which 
T belong the land is being apportioned only among men; women do 
not get any land. 

Senator Nersox. In some communities, some mirs, women get 
land, too, do they not? 

Mr. Martrvszryr. In other communities women do get land appor- 
tioned to them. 

Senator Nersox. And the land, after it has been used by a inan or 
a woman for so many years, is reassigned to somebody else, and they 
get another assignment ? 

Mr. Martruszixs, Yes; that is the case. There is a reapportion- 
ment, and it n come into other hands. 

Senator Netson. Then, under the Russian mir land system, the 
peasant does not get what we call a full title to the Jand as we do here 
in America, for example, but gets only the privilege of using it for a 
limited number of years under the authority of the mir? 

Mr. Marrruszixg. Yes. 

Senator Netson. And that system has prevailed ever since Alex- 
ander the Second released the serfs? 

Mr. Marricszing. Some peasants, so-called State peasants, have 
had that right for many years past. But those who were serfs of 
noblemen have had that right only since the liberation. 

Senator Nextson. Through the mir? 

Mr. Marrrv: . Yes. I want to point out that in Russia not all 
the land belongs to the communities. By law, before the revolution, 
the land that was owned by communities was reduced to about 30 per 
cent. The rest of the land became private property in the same way 
as people have private property in this country. 

Senator Nerson. The peasants were permitted to acquire that as 
private property in small quantities? 

Mr. Marrreszinz. That was a law passed before the revolution, 
but under the new régime all this has again been repealed. 

Senator Nerson. It is all now property of the State? 

Mr. Marrroszinr. Yes. 

Senator Netson. And the Bolshevik government? 

Mr. Marrruszine. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Now, the Cossacks had a different land system, 
did they not? The Cossacks owned their own land? 

Mr. Marrruszine. They owned their own land. 

Senator Nurson. Each Cossack individually ? 

Mr. Marrrosztne. Yes. 

Senator Nexsox. And he owned that because of the military serv- 
ice he was supposed to render? 

Mr. Marrruszine. Yes. 

Senator Nurson. The Cossacks are settled mainly on the lower 
Don and Volga Rivers? 

Mr. Marrruszixe. On the Don and the Kuban and also in the 
south of Little Russia. 

Senator Netson. The Ukraine? 

Mr. Marrivuszinr. Yes. 

Senator Netson, Are there any on the Kama? 

Mr. Marricszixe. None. On the Kama the mir system mostly 
prevails. 
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Senator Nerson. That is one of the main tributaries of the Volga? 

Mr. Marrroszine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Netson. Well, now, does the mir system or community 
system prevail in Siberia, too? ~ : 

Mr. Marrruszinr, Both systems in Siberia. In some places the 
mir exists, in other places private property. 

Senator Netson. Now, I ask you this: If this system of the Bol- 
sheviki is carried out—nationalization of land and making it the 
property of the state—if that is carried ont according to the tech- 
nical decree, would it not divest the mirs of their present property, 
would it not take everything away from them as well as the private 
proprietors and from the church and from the government and what 
usec to be the private domain, and would it not make it all one class 
of lands, the lands of the government and the state? 

Mr. Martruszrnr. Yes; that is the case; and the lands owned by 
the mir will also become then nationalized. 

Senator Netson. They will be taken away from the mirs like 
other lands and become the property of the state / 

Mr. Martiuszine. It may be that that land will be all taken and 
reapportioned again. 

cee Nerson. Under that system? 

Mr. Marrruszine. Under that system; and it may be then that some 
land will be added in some cases and in other cases the land will be 
taken away from the mir. 

Senator Nuxson. I want to goa step further. The Bolshevik land 
system in its application is not based upon the idea of giving the 
farmers or peasants who till the land any title to it; IT mean any 
ownership in it. 

Mr. Marriuszinz. No; no title whatever. 

Senator Netson. It simply gives him the use of what they can till 
for a limited time, is that it? 

Mr. Marrruszine. Yes, that is the case, only title to till the land 
for a given time. 

Senator Nerson. And that must be assigned to them under, this 
new system by the local soviet, must it not? I mean under the 
Bolshevik plan it must be assigned under the local peasant soviet? 

Mr. Marrruszrng. Yes; that will be the local soviet. 

Senator Nerson. In other words, that will take the place of the 
old community mir that we have been talking about, will it not? 

Mr. Martroszrne. Yes; not only in that one case of the redistribu- 
tion of land, but also in all other cases which are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the mir. 

Senator Overman. What percentage of the people of Russia favor 
Bolshevisin? 

Mr. Marrruszine. The only indication of the relative strength of 
the parties in Russia is in the election to the constituent assembly, 
and any judgment as to the support that the Bolsheviki find in 
Russia has to be based on the proportion of the votes cast in the 
elections to that assembly. Since that time no elections have taken 
place in any fair way, so that one could base a judgment. 

Neither Lenine nor Trotzky nor any of the other members of the 
local government have ever taken any interest or part im the peasants’ 
cooperative societies or other peasant organizations. 
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Senator Srerninc. Could a fair distribution of the land be ex- 
pected under Bolshevik government ? 

Mr, Mantreszine. No; it is not possible. 

Senator Srertixc. Why not? 

Mr. Marriuszine. Because the Bolshevik government introduces 
disorganization into the village itself, maintaining that only the poor- 
est among the peasants have a right to the land; whereas those who 
have, let us say as an example, a cow, are already bourgeois, 

Senator Srerttxe. Would not their disposition be to distribute only 
to the Bolsheviki? 

Mr, Marrrcszine. Yes. There are very few Bolsheviks in the vil- 
lages, and if the Bolsheviks turn over all the land only to Bolsheviks, 
the only result will be that they would create a new sort or kind of 
noblemen. 

Senator Saertinc. Do you mean to say by that that most of the 
peasants are anti-Bolshevik? 

Mr, Marrrcszrxe. I mean that the majority of peasants are anti- 
Bolshevik. The peasants are not quite clear as to the various parties 
in Russia, but they hate the Bolsheviks because they have the prac- 
tical evidence of their rule. 

Senator Overman. Is there terror among the peasants? 

Mr, Marnivszrxs. As an example. may I repeat what I said about 
the peasant cooperative societies, which are being perseented by the 
Bolsheviki. The peasant soviets which are not subservient to the 
Bolsheviki are being closed. When peasants go to the Bolsheviki 
asking for bread, for that reason alone they are sometimes shot, 
beeause the Bolsheviks can not supply the bread. That happened 
for example in Yaroslav, where the peasants do not grow grain but 
produce flax and various other products. On March 15, the peas- 
ants belonging to the village from which I myself hail, came to me 
and made this statement, that the Bolsheviki threatened to deprive 
them of their own bread so as to appropriate it for general purposes. 

Senator Oversay. What do the soldiers or the peasants that 
return from the army do with their munitions and guns? 

Mr. Marrivszixz. A small proportion of the weapons have been 
brought with them to the villages. For example, in the village in 
which I belong, they have possession of 20 rifles. 

Senator Overman. Was there any effort to take the guns and mu- 
nitions away from them, away from the peasants by the Bolsheviki? 

My. Marticszine. I do not know that in this particular case at all, 
but in some cases it has happened that the Bolsheviki have taken the 
arms from the peasants. 

Senator Srertixa. Were they supplied with ammunition? 

Mr. Mariiusaryz. A very small quantity, only in those cases of 
which I have just been speaking. The peasants are greatly opposed 
to the requisitioning of grain, and I think they are not going to sow 
grain a great deal the coming-spring. 3 

Senator Nerson. Have the Bolshevik authorities been engaged in 
commandeering or requisitioning grain from the peasants? 

Mr. Marrruszine. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Has that been going on to a considerable extent? 

Mr. Marsroszine. In the spring of this past year this was not 
taking place in any great proportion for the simple reason that the 
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peasants opposed it violently in every case. The Bolsheviks have 
equipped a special regiment or army of workmen, and armed them 
with rifles and proclamations. That army was especially for the 
purpose of requisitioning grain from the peasants. 

Senator Nerson. They formed an army of proletariat workmen 
and armed them to go among the peasants and requisition and take 
the wheat? 

Mr. Martruszine. Yes, sir. At that time there were no noblemen, 
no large estate owners of the nobility left any more in Russia, and 
all the grain that there was was belonging to the peasants. When 
ever the proclamation had no effect on the peasants, the rifles were 
put into use. 

Senator Netson. And they took it with rifles. They did not pay 
for it then, did they? 

Mr. Marrruszine. They were paying a very small sum of money, 
which was far below the actual cost, and wherever they found re- 
sistance they took the grain without paying for it. 

Senator Overman. Is there any such thing as starvation over there, 
and if so what is the extent of it? 

Mr. Marrivszine. I think there is a great deal of shortage of food 
in central Russia. For example, my wife has sent me a letter re- 
cently from central Russia where she is at present, stating that she 
had to pay 400 rubles for 36 pounds of grain, or rye flour, whereas 
the salary which I receive in Russia amounted to 1,000 rubles per 
month. 

Senator Overman. How is it in the cities of Moscow and Petrograd 
ag to starvation ? 

Mr. Manrricszinz. I have no personal knowledge of Moscow or 
Petrograd, but I want to call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that a gentleman, a member of the cooperative society of Moscow, 
hag just arrived in this country who left Russia in December, and 
if it is the pleasure of the committee I shall be glad to get the 
information from him. 

Senator Overman. How do the people in your section, where you 
live and where you have been, feel toward intervention by the allies? 

Mr. Martruszixe, I beg first permission to finish my statement 
here, and then I will speak about the question of intervention in 
another document, which I have prepared especially for that purpose. 

Senator Overman. All right. 

Mr. Marrruszixe. According to my information, the third cause 
of the power of the Bolsheviki is this: That the ranks of their op- 
ponents are being increased by reactionary elements who desire the 
reestablishment of the monarchy in Russia. As an example, the over- 
throw of the Siberian government by Admiral Kolchak may be 
mentioned. According to my opinion, the great danger of Bolshev- 
ism itself is in the fact that it prepares again the soil for a new re- 
actionary movement in Russia. 

Senator Overman. A restoration of the old régime? 

Mr. Marrruszine. Yes. re g 

The fourth cause or reason for the Bolsheviki holding out is be- 
cause they use to their own advantage the policy of the allies in re- 
gard to Russia. I can not go into great detail as to the policy of the 
allies in Russia. I merely want to dwell upon the question as it 
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developed in the northern part of Russia from August 2 to November 
2, 1918. Other gentlemen and myself were responsible for the over- 
throw, prepared the overthrow of the Bolsheviki in northern Russia, 
and when the overthrow was accomplished we asked the allies to 
send us troops to Archangel. The regiments were asked for the 
purpose of recruiting the eastern front to fight once more both the 
Germans and the Bolsheviki. At that time the Bolsheviki had al- 
ready formed the peace of Brest-Litovsk and the German ambassador 
was in Moscow, and for this reason the allied ambassadors were at 
that time in the city of Vologda, and before Archangel was cleared 
of the Bolsheviki, the allied ambassadors were obliged to leave Vo- 
logda and to go to Murmansk. 

Senator Nerson. Where? 

Mr. Marrivszrxe. Murmansk. Two or three weeks later the al- 
lied ambassadors were asked by the government of Archangel to 
eome to Archangel where they are at the present moment. 

Senator Netsox. So I understand, then, that the allied forces are 
at Archangel at the invitation of the people and the authorities of 
northern Russia. Is that correct? 

Mr. Marrruszinze. Yes; that is a correct statement, sir. The 
understanding was that the army of the northern government and 
of the Allies should join and take possession of Vologda and Kotlas. 
There were great supplies which were left in Archangel that were 
sent there by the Allies, and these supplies fell into the hands of the 
Bolsheviki, who had taken them out of Archangel to Dvina, and 
unfortunately the expectations of the Russians had not come true. 

I want to state that the reasons I give why that is so are my own 
personal opinions, but I am able to give support to my opinions by 
official documents which are in my possession. The chief trouble 
was that the Allies were able to send only a small number of soldiers 
at first, only 1,000 men. Later, American soldiers arrived there. 
Their number is probably known to the gentlemen of this commit- 
tee. In August the Bolsheviks had only a very small number of 
soldiers, and it would have been quite simple to take possession of 
that region and to establish connection with Vologda. But there 
have been not enough soldiers sent by the Allies, and the local popu- 
lation is very sparse in that region, and so it was impossible to 
accomplish it. 

Senator Netsox. Now are there not a few Italian soldiers and 
some British soldiers there, too, and some Serbian soldiers? 

Mr. Marnvszixz. There were only Britishers and a few French 
soldiers, but neither Italians nor Serbians. 

Senator Neusox. Have any of the Russians up there joined this 
army, any of the Russians formed an army to assist the Allies? 

Mr. Marrrvszixe. Yes; there have been Russians. In the city of 
Archangel and all the villages Russian regiments have been formed. 
They were responsible for the overthrow of the Bolshevik govern- 
ment. 

Senator Netsox. And they are cooperating with the Allies? 

Mr. Marrivszine. Yes; they were all under the command of an 
allied general. 

Another trouble existed in the fact that the allied military com- 
mand began to interfere with the internal affairs in northern 
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Russia. Instead of doing nothing but attending to their own mili- 
tary side of affairs, they began to interfere with civil affairs, and 
then appointed a military governor without asking the consent of 
the civil government at that time. They have introduced a military 
censorship, which at the same time became a political censorship. 

Finally several members of the allied military command took 
‘part in the overthrow of the northern government, which happened 
the 2d of September. oe Chaplin, who was under the immediate 
command of Gen. Poole, the British general, was the one responsible 
for this overthrow of the government. After the overthrow of the 
government, the allied ambassadors, and especially Ambassador 
Francis, took a hand in the matter. Mr. Francis refused to acknowl- 
edge the new government, which was a reactionary government, and 
Mr. Francis demanded a reinstatement of the Tchaikowski govern- 
ment. 

Senator Netson, The old civil anti-Bolshevik government? 

Mr. Marrruszing. The old anti-Bolshevik government. 

Senator Srertinc. And has the old gnti-Bolshevik government 
been reestablished ? 

Mr. Marrruszine. Because of the demand made by Ambassador 
Francis, who was supported in his demand by the allied ambassadors, 
and because of the protests of the local population which arranged 
yarious strikes against the new government, the government of 
Tchaikowski was reinstated in power. 

Senator Srrrrina. And it was this interference upon the part of 
the military authorities with the old government that made the dis- 
satisfaction, and not the coming of the army itself? 

Mr. Martruszine. Yes. The arrival of the soldiers themselves of 
the allied and American soldiers in Archangel was welcomed by the 
entire Russian population, and I am not aware of a single fact that 
would show that they did not want their arrival. Especially the 
arrival of the soldiers was appreciated after food was sent there to 
save the Russian population from starvation. 

Senator Syerzine. I would like to know how the Bolshevik army 
in northern Russia is made up, of what elements, of what nation- 
alities ? 

Mr. Marrruszrne. At the time I left Russia the Bolshevik army in 
central Russia consisted mostly of Letts, and of sailors of various 
nationalities, including Russians. 

Senator Srertinc. Were there any Chinamen in the army? 

Mr. Marriuszine. Those who took part in various encounters 
maintained that there were a few Chinamen among them. At the 
time J left Russia the relations between the Russian government and 
the Allies became again more friendly, because Gen. Poole and 
Capt. Kamp went away on leave of absence. With the other com- 
manders very friendly relations were at once established. 

Senator Srertina. I would like to know what you may know about 
the Czecho-Slovak movement, or the movement of the Czecho-Slovak 
army in Russia? 

My. ‘MaprroaerN: I have no personal knowledge of the Czecho- 
Slovak movement and the only thing I know about that, is from 
other sources. 
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Senator Srernrve, Was it your understanding that they were 
stopped under orders from Lenine and Trotsky after they had been 
given permission to pass through Russia on to Vladivostok? 

Mr. Martiuszine. My opinion is to the effect that the Czecho- 
Slovaks have been spread and stopped in various localities for the 
express purpose of enabling the soyiet governments to disarm them 
whenever it would be possible. I would like to have permission now 
to finish my statement. 

Senator Overman. Very well. 

Mr. Marriuszrne. I think that the question of Bolshevism is not 
merely a local, Russian question, but that it affects the whole world. 
In Russia they have through violence destroyed democracy. and it 
is their intention to do the same in all other countries. I myself 
was working together with Lenine and Trotsky in the soviet at the 
time when both Lenine and Trotsky had only a small following in the 
soviet, and only later when they got more power did they get rid of 
that majority. .And now that they use nothing but violence, by means 
of arms against the Russian people, I can not see any possibility for 
the Russian people, for the mass of them, to have any understand- 
ing whatsoever with the Bolsheviki. Tf the allies, and especially the 
American people, want to give help to the Russian people, they must 
give help against the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Nerson. You say give help. Do you mean by that armed 
forces? 

Mr. Marmivszine. Both economic and military help: and T make 
the statement that only such help will be effective as is given with 
the direct statement that no interference with the internal affairs of 
Russia will take place. The Russian democracy is especially anxious 
to support the American democracy, which has shown so much re- 
gard for the Russian people. I was personally a witness at meetings 
at which the representatives of American missions stated that they 
are in favor of a democratic order of things. such as could be estab- 
lished through the constituent assembly, and if the Russian people 
can not get any help from the American people in this cause, then 
they do not need the help of any other people. The Russian people 
are going to fight Bolshevism with the same determination as they 
have been fighting czarism, and they are sure that the American 
people will support them in their demands to gain such freedom as 
the American people themselves have attained. 

Senator Srrruinc. And they desire this help in order that order 
may be established and this violence stopped, so that under the 
constituent assembly they may form a true democratic government? 

Mr. Martruszinz. Yes. The Russian democracy does not want 
civil war. It wants the cessation of hostilities between Russians and 
the convocation of the constituent assembly, 

Senator Netson. And they do not want the Bolshevik system of 
government there, do they? 

Mr. Martiusaine. There is no more use for the Bolshevik order 
of things in Russia than there was for the Czar’s régime, and you 
gentlemen surely are aware of the fact of the kind of love the Rus- 
sian people had for the Czar’s government. 

Senator Nerson. You have no more love for this government of 
two czars, Lenine and Trotsky, than you had for the one Czar, 
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Mr. Marviuszixe. That is true, and I express the belief that such 
people as Madam Breshkovsky and Tchaikowski represent the real 
desire and spirit of the Russian people. I am quite sure that both 
Madam Breshkovsky and Tchaikowski know the Russian people 
much better than Lenine, who to the last moment was speaking of 
the peasants as of bourgeoisie. 

Senator Nexson. You think, then, that Madam Breshkovsky and 
Tchaikowski represent the sentiment of the Russian people—the 
great mass of them? 

Mr. Martroszing, Yes; that is the case. They represent the real 
desires and hopes of the mass of the Russian people. I beg to state 
that I shall be very glad to answer any questions that you desire 
to put, but oe to the lack of knowledge of the English lan- 
guage [ am unable to give a more detailed statement than I have; 
but I am quite sure that oe a Russian myself and knowing the 
Russing language and coming from the Russian people T know more 
about Russia than do those who go to Russia for only a short time, 
without true knowledge of the language, think they can quickly 
understand the spirit of the people. 

Senator Netson. What do you think are the purposes of Trotsky 
and Lenine? What is their object? 

Mr. Marrrusztne. I think both Lenine and Trotsky are fanatics, 
just as there have been fanatics in religion in older times, and that 
they believe they have to destroy everything that is of a different 
opinion from theirs. One of their objects is that they want to over- 
throw all governments everywhere and to introduce a dictatorship of 
the proletariat throughout the world. You can see the kind of dic- 
tatorship they want from what is happening in Russia. And just. as 
Russia ought to get rid of this régime just as soon as it can, so the 
other countries should not allow the establishment of a similar régime 
in their respective countries. 

Senator Nevson. Are you of the Slav race? 

Mr. Marriusaixz. I am a Slay. 

Senator Netson. A Russian Slav? 

Mr. Marriusarxe. A Russian Slav, but in the region from which I 
come in former times there was a great deal of a mixture of blood, 
and that is expressed in my face. : 

Senator Nerson. You area Russian Slav and not a Hebrew? 

Mr. Martivszrne. I am a Russian Slav and not a Hebrew. 

Senator Srerrine. Did you know some of the leaders in the Duma 
at the time of the March revolution in 1917? . 

Mr. Martruszine. Personally I was not acquainted with them. 

Senator Srertinc. From what you know of them or have heard of 
them, do you believe that they were sincere in:trying to form a con- 
stituent assembly ? 

Mr. Marrivszine. Yes, I believe they were perfectly sincere. 

Senator Nexson. Have yon ever heard of Col. Robins over there in 
Russia? 

Mr. Martroszine. I had no personal interview with him, but I 
heard of him. 

Senator Netson. What did you hear about him and his activities? 

Mr. Marrivszine. I heard that Col. Robins entered into certain 
agreements with the Bolsheviki at the time when the American am- 
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bassador, Mr. Francis was leading a distinctly anti-Bolshevist policy 
there. 

Senator Nexsox. Please repeat that. 

Mr. Marriusztne. I understood Col. Robins entered into some kind 
of relationship—that he entered into a parley with the Bolsheviki. 

Senator Nezson. Entered into negotiations? 

Mr. Marriuszing. Negotiations with the Bolshevists at the time 
when the American ambassador, Mr. Francis, was leading an anti- 
Bolshevist policy there. 

Senator Netson. At the time when Mr. Francis was anti-Bol- 
shevist ? 

Senator Srernine. And leading a policy of anti-Bolshevism? 

Mr. Marrruszinz. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. That is, Col. Robins had a different policy from 
Ambassador Francis over there. Is that your understanding? 

Mr. Marrtruszrne. It looks as if that were so, but I do not know 
whether Col. Robins was under the ambassador or whether he was 
receiving special instructions from the Government here. 

Senator Overman. You said you served as a representative in this 
great congress in which Lenine and Trotsky were members. Were 
Lenine and Trotsky elected to that assembly as you were? 

Mr. Martivuszine. Yes; they were elected to the congress. 

Senator Overman. What soviet elected them? 

Mr. Martruszine. I was a member of the soviet of peasant depu- 
ties. Lenine and Trotsky were members of the soviet of workers’ 
deputies, but the two soviets had joint sessions for the consideration 
of questions which affected both bodies. 

Senator Overman. Was Trotsky known as a working man? 

Mr. Marrruszinp. He was elected by working men, but since he 
went to Russia from this country the people of this country ought to 
know better than I do what he was doing here. 

Senator Overman. You do not know what he was doing over there 
when he went back before he was elected? 

Mr. Maxrtruszinx, No; I am aware of the fact that a number of the 
commissaries at present in Russia came from this country. 

Senator Nerson. Are there not a number of the officials of this 
Bolshevik government who came from this country, who were here 
some years and went back there and became commissaries and held 
other positions there? 

Mr. Marrruszinz. I know of several of that kind of men who 
came from this country to Russia and then became commissaries and 
members of the government. . 

Senator Nerson. Do you think those men who came from here in 
that way are a valuable acquisition to the Russian people, and that 
they are doing them any good in this emergency # 

Mr. Marrruszrxr. There is a Russian proverb that some friends 
are more dangerous than enemies. . 

Senator Netsox. Some friends are more dangerous than enemies! 

Mr. Marriuszine. Yes. 

Senator Netson, Do you think that applies to this class of men 
who have gone from here over there? 

Mr. Marrruszine. Yes; that is what ¥ think. 
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Senator Overman. What kind of work did Trotsky do over there? 
He was elected as a workingman. 

Mr. Marriuszins. Before coming to Russia Mr. Trotsky was con- 
tributing articles to certain newspapers, but when he became a com- 
missary he suppressed such newspapers. 

Senator Netson. Have the Bolsheviki suppressed all anti-Bolshe- 
vik newspapers ? 

Mr. Marrruszine. At the time when I left Russia there were still 
a few anti-Bolshevist newspaper publishers, but after July the news- 
papers were suppressed. 

Senator Nerson, All anti-Bolshevist papers were suppressed ? 

Mr. Martruszing. All anti-Bolshevist newspapers were suppressed. 

Senator Nerson. And that is the condition now? 

Mr. Marrtruszinn. So far as I know, that is so. The private print- 
ing establishments have all been requisitioned and turned over to the 
soviet. 

Senator Nerson. That is, they have commandeered and requisi- 
tioned all private printing shops? 

Mr. Marviuszinn. Only the chief ones, not all, but the most im- 
portant ones. For example, in Moscow, the printing shop of the 
newspaper Russkoe-Slovo is requisitioned. It is a large paper like 
the New York Times, and this printing shop together with all the 
paper supply was turned over to the soviet without any reimburse- 
ment whatever. 

Senator Netson. In other words it would be as though our Gov- 
ernment would take possession of the New York Times and of its 
printing establishment and all its supplies, would it? 

Mr. Marriuszine. Yes, sir; and without paying for it either. 

Senator Nexson. Without paying for it? 

Mr. Martiuszine. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. That is the Bolshevik method, is it not? 

Mr. Marrruszing. Yes. 

Senator Nexson. That is what they mean by free press is it? 

Mr. Marriuszinz. That is Trotsky’s idea and the idea of the Bol- 
sheviki of free press. 

Senator Nexson. Have you ever come across what they call the 
Red Guard? Have you ever seen any of them in operation? 

Mr. Marrruszixe. I would like to now what you desire to know 
about them. ' 

Senator Nexson. I want to know if you have ever seen them, and 
if you can tell us what kind of men they are and how they operate, 
and what they have been doing where you have seen them. 

Mr. Marrruszrne. I can tell you about the Red Guard in Moscow. 
In Moscow in May the anarchists took possession of the richest pri- 
vate dwellings. Thus they were putting into effect the program of 
the Bolsheviks. But the Bolsheviks themselves preferred to put into 
operation their own program, so on one day they surrounded these 
dwellings with their Red Guards with quick-firmg guns and began 
bombarding the dwellings. I was witness of one case in a street 
where one of these dwellings was taken by the Red Guard. Fifteen 
of the anarchists were arrested. After that all the furniture in that 
dwelling was removed, and taken no one knows where. 

Senator Nexson. By the Bolsheviki? 
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Mr. Marticsazine. By the Red Guards who were engaged in taking 
possession. 

Senator Nezsox. Did the officials of the Red Guard take pos- 
session of the building and use it? 

Mr. Marrivsainr. No, they did not take possession of the building 
itself. Nothing was left there. 

Senator Nerson. They took everything out of it? 

Mr. Marrivszine. Yes, they took everything out of it. Workers 
who supported the Bolsheviki made statements to the effect that an- 
archists act more fairly than the Bolsheviki themselves, because 
they leave at least some of the things to the workers. 

Senator Netson. But the Bolsheviki strip everything? 

Mr. Marriusazrne. The Red Guards take everything, and no one 
knows what happens to the things. 

Senator Netsoyn. When the Red Guard arrest people and take them 
to jail, nobody knows what becomes of them, do they? 

Mr. Marrivuszixz. Some information leaks out; but in many cases 
the people arrested are liberated only after bribery has been paid 
to the authorities. That system was already in existence under the 
government of the Czar and therefore nobody is amazed at it. 

Senator Nersox. They made the old system of bribery that was 
in operation under the Czar? 

Mr. Marrrvsaine. Yes. 

Senator Netson. That is the connecting link between the Bolshe- 
vik government and the old government of the Czar—bribery? 

Mr. Martiuszint. Yes; I think so. 

Senator Overman. Did vou see much killing or know of any kill- 
ing over there? 

Mr. Marmivuszine. I have made some statements about that, but 
there are no statistics available. 

Senator Overman. Have you any statements about that here? 

Mr. Marrruszine. I have already stated some of those cases. 

Senator Nerson. Do you think that an American who has been 
over there 8 or 10 months and flitted about between Moscow and 
Petrograd, and whose main dnties have been to distribute milk and 
other rations among the people, a man who came along the Siberian 
Railroad without taking any stop-over ticket at any point, finally 
emerging either in Korea or Vladivostok, would be apt to know the 
feeling and sentiment of the Russian peasants? 

Mr. Martruszrnr. I think such a gentleman might have a some- 
what better idea than the old Czar’s bureaucrats had, but only a very 
little better, 

Senator Netson. That is such a man would be looking at the Rus- 
sian people through the eves of the Czar? Is that what you mean 
to say? 

Mr. Marrruszine. He would form an idea of the Russian people 
only as a bureaucrat forms an idea and not through actual acquaint- 
ance with the Russian people. 

Senator Srrrrmnc. He would have no better understanding of the 
real Russian people than a bureaucrat would? : 

Mr. Marriuszine. Yes. In other words, if he had a preconceived 
idea, he would have exactly the chance to find support for that pre- 
conceived idea, without finding any evidence to the contrary. 
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Senator Nrxson. I wish to ask you one rather personal question. 
You have stated that your grandfather was a serf, and that your 
father was a peasant. Do you consider yourself as belonging to the 
class of Russian peasants? 

Mr. Mariruszine. Naturally, I consider myself a peasant, inas- 
much as I still am a member of one of the communes or mirs. 

Senator Nerson. You have an acre of land that you cultivate. 
I believe you must not hire anybody to help yon to cultivate that, 
under the Bolshevik government. 

Mr. Mareroszrwe. I can not do that. 

Senator Nexson. You have to roll up your shirt sleeves and do it 
yourself ? 

Mr. Marrivszrxe. My father and brothers are now engaged in 
tilling the soil, 

Senator Overman. You are elected by your own soviet to the gen- 
neral meeting, are you not? 

Mr. Marriuszine. I was elected to the All-Russian Assembly of 
Peasants which took place on the 17th of May, 1917. These soviets 
had as their object the convocation of the constituent assembly, and 
the participation by the peasantry in the establishment of a demo- 
cratic régime in Russia, and I would be willing to acknowledge the 
sovereign of the soviet only if the constituent assembly should de- 
cide in favor of the soviet, if it should decide that all power should 
be given to them. 

Senator Nerson. That is, you mean the local soviet? 

Mr. Marrruszixe. I would acknowledge the soviet system, the 
soviet sovereignty if the constituent assembly should acknowledge it. 
Then I would bow before it. 

Senator Nexson. Did they have a fair election to the constituent 
assembly ? 

Mr. Marriusztne. I think on the whole the elections were very fair, 
and perhaps there were only a very few cases where they were not. 

Senator Nexson. I refer to the constituent assembly. for the entire 
country. You have said that election was very fair, for that assembly 
that the Bolsheviki dissolved. 

Mr. Marrruszine. Yes. 

Senator Overman. How did the Bolsheviki dissolve that assembly ? 

Senator Netson. By force, he says. 

Mr. Martruszine. I should like to elaborate my statement by com- 
paring it with what would take place in this country if there should 
be formed a soviet here, and the Senate and House of Representatives 
should be willing to turn over their power to the soviet, then of course 
the people would be submitting themselves to that power but not 
otherwise. That is exactly the case with Russia. If this constituent 
assembly would acknowledge the power of the soviet, then I would 
bow before it. . 

Senator Overman. How was the constituent assembly dissolved? 

Mr. Marrruszinr. I was taking part in the session of that con- 
stitnent assembly, and if you desire I will tell you how it happened. 

Senator Netson. How was it dissolved 

Mr. Marrrusztne. First I want to tell what was happening on 
that day in Petrograd. All the organizations in Petrograd including 
the soviet of the peasant assembly wanted to make a demonstration 
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in favor of the assembly and to go to express their pleasure to the 
assembly itself, to make a demonstration in its favor. All such 
demonstrations, however, had been forbidden and the people were 
dispersed by the Red Guard. During this dispersal several people 
were killed, including a personal acquaintance of mine, the soldier 
Ludvinov. 

Senator Nezson. Was the constituent assembly itself dispersed 
by the Red Guards, or how was it dispersed or dissolved? 

Mr. Martiuszixn. The first session of the constituent assembly 
closed at 3 o'clock in the morning, because the soldiers on duty there 
made the statement that the Red Guard were tired and wanted to go 
to sleep, and that if they would not close their session they would be 
dispersed. The Bolsheviks who were present then left and the whole 
building was surrounded by soldiers. 

Senator Nerson. What became of the members who attended, after 
the building was surrounded by soldiers? 

Mr. Marrtusztnz. This took place late in the night, and the mem- 
bers of the assembly, not being armed, did not want to make any re- 
sistance. There was such a noise in the gallery that it was impos- 
sible to make out what people were saying. The Bolsheviki had 
their own supporters in the galleries who were making the noise, 
whistling and yelling so that they did not allow others to be heard. 
When the president of the assembly told them that they should not do 
that, and that if they persisted in making a noise they would be re- 
moved from the hall, they yelled back, “ Just try it and you will see 
that we are going to disperse you.” As it was impossible to continue 
the session under those circumstances the president announced a re- 
cess at 3 o’clock in the morning with the intention of reconvening 
again in- the morning. Betore morning the Bolsheviki passed a 
decree that the constituent assembly was closed. 

Senator Nersox. Dissolved ? 

Mr. Marrrosztne. Dissolved, and since then they have allowed no 
one to enter the building. After that some 30 members of the con- 
stituent assembly were arrested. 

Senator Netson. Was it the Bolshevik soldiers or the Red Guards 
that surrounded that building during the night? . 

Mr. Martiuszive. There had been Red Guards, but mostly Letts 
and sailors. 

Senator Netson. From the Kronstadt. fleet? 

Mr. Marrruszine. From the Kronstadt fleet. 

Senator Netson. And Letts? 

Mr. Martruszine. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Those were the soldiers they had that surrounded 
the constituent assembly ? 

Mr. Marrruszine. Yes. 

Senator Overman. We are very much obliged to you, sir. 

Mr. Humes. Mr. Chairman, just at this point I would like to call 
the committee’s attention to the fact that. Col. Hurban, the military 
attaché of the Czecho-Slovak legation, has presented a statement 
which he requests to be incorporated into the record with regard to 
two or three of the statements made by Col. Robins this morning as 
to the official act of the Czecho-Slovak army. In this statement Col. 
Hurban points out that he was a member of the Czecho-Slovak na- 
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tional council which entered into the agreement with the Bolsheviki 
government relative to the withdrawal of the Czecho-Slovak army. 
It is merely a statement of fact replying to two or three of those 
statements and I do not want to take the time to read it but request 
that it be put into the record in justice to Col. Hurban. 

Senator Overman. We agreed to allow him to make a statement 
and it may go in. 

(The statement referred to is here printed in the record as 
follows :) 


In the interest of the truth, I wish to correct parts of the statement made 
by Colonel Robins before the Overman Senate Committee. 

Colonel Robins sated: “The Soviet government granted free passage to the 
Czechoslovaks through Archangel and Murmansk, not through Siberia. 

This is incorrect. The Czechloslovak National Council, of which I was a 
inember at that time, made an agreement with the Soviet government on the 
26th of March, 1918, guaranteeing the passage of our army through Siberia. 
We desired to prove our neutrality in the civil war, and our loyalty to the 
Soviet as the de facto government by disarming and we disarmed. This cir- 
cumstance is the best proof of our loyalty. 

Archangel could not be considered, because the port was frozen and the 
northern regions could not feed an army of 60,000 men. Murmansk could not 
be taken into consideration, because the Germans were 80 versts from Petro- 
grad. Finland was under control of the Germans, and it was a strategic im- 
possibility to fight our way through on the Murman railway. More than this, 
the Murman railway was in such condition that it would have required about 
half a year to transport 60,000 men over it. Besides, the Murman railway ran 
through a famine region. 

Only at the end of May, as the head of our army had reached Vladivostok 
and the rear was in the region of Penza, a distance of more than 6000 miles 
apart, the Soviet government proposed that part of our army, namely, that 
which was west of Omsk, should be directed toward Archangel. At this time 
we had many documentary proofs of the treachery of the. Soviet government, 
and it has been unanimously rejected by the whole army. This is the truth. 

Colonel Robins stated: “Trotzky’s order to disarm completely the OCzecho- 
slovaks was issued as a consequence of the fact that the 15,000 Czechoslovaks 
which reached Vladivostok @id not sail but started to go hack to fight the 
Soviet government.” 

This is incorrect. At the time of the above-mentioned agreement with the 
Soviet government, of the 26th of March, 1918, we received the first proof of 
the prepared Bolsheviki treachery, provoked by the pressure of the Germans. 
The commander of the Bolsheviki army which was sent to Penza to disarm ‘us 
{His name was Cohan. He was afterwards killed by order of the Penza 
Soviet) communicated with us to the effect that there was a plan to disarm 
us and deliver us to the Austrian and Germans. He stated that he knew we 
were not the enemies of the Soviet, that we only wanted to get out from Russia. 
He explained that the Soviet government was forced to act in this way be- 
cause it was at the mercy of the Germans. 

In the beginning of May Commissioner Tchicherin gave an order to the 
Siberian Soviets to stop our trains, and to let pass only German and Austrian 
prisoners. On the 27th of May our trains were attacked in different places— 
Penza, Celjabinsk, and Irkutsk—by order of Trotzky. The 15,000 men in 
Vladivostok were still neutral; and three memhers of the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council, of whom I was one, continued to deal with the Soviet govern- 
ment in Sibera in an effort to stop the quarreling. Only as Trotzky arrested 
our delegates sent to Moscow to deal with him, and the rear trains of our 
army were attacked, mainly hy Germans and Magyars, released prisoners 
armed by Soviets, the 15,000 Czecboslovaks in Vladivostok started to move 
westward to help their betrayed brothers. This was at the end of June. This 
is the truth. 

Colonel Robins. in his statement about Czechoslovaks, paid words of tribute 
to their heroism and right to fight against Germany and Austria. I appreciate 
his words; but he stated also that “everyone is stating how Bolshevis are ter- 
rorizing and shooting people, but nobody says anything about the terror caused 
by the Czechoslovaks in shooting Bolshevikis.” With all firmness, I reject this 
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general accusation. and I reject the comparison with the Bolsheviki tactics, 
The Bolsheviki admit terror officially as a weapon against their adversaries, 
We disclaim any terror. 

Colonel Robins must know that thousands and thousands of Russian Bolshe- 
vik Red Guards had heen captured and disarmed by us, but were not punished 
nor interned in camps, but released to go home to make their peace work. 

Colonel Robins must know that after disarming the Vladivostok Soviet troops 
we not only let them go home, but allowed them to make big funeral demon- 
strations for the Bolsheviki killed in action, and we released from prison where 
he was held as a hostage the Soviet head, Suchanow, to make speeches at these 
funerals. 

Germans and Magyars in the Red Army were not considered by us as fighters 
for Russian Soviets, but as our old enemies. 

Everybody who has been in this war, not at a desk but in places where human 
life is at very low price, knows and considers it natural that there occur dif- 
ferent atrocities and irregularities made mainly by small groups of irresponsible 
people. It would be naive and academic if I would absolutely deny that some 
of our soldiers in different places did unlawful things. No army chief can deny 
this of his army. But everything was done by our command and our yoiun- 
teer soldiers themselves to avoid, diminish, and punish such cases. 

I think it is unjust to generalize from single cases, and not to see our gen- 
eral attitude toward the misled Russian people. 

The above-mentioned cases illustrate truthfully the attitude of the whole 
Czechoslovak army, toward the Bolshevikis. 

CoLoneL ViApIMIR S, Hurean, 
Military Attaché of the Czechoslovak Legation, 
Maxcu 7, 1919. 


Mr. Hunies. Mr. Hatzel. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. FREDERICK H. HATZEL. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 
Mr. Humes. Mr. Hatzel, where do you reside? 
Mr. Harzex. Long Island. 

Mr. Homxs. Were you in Russia recently? 

Mr. Harzen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Humes. During what period of time? 

Mr. Harzer. From September, 1916, to the 16th of May, 1918. 

Mr. Humes. In what capacity were you serving in Russia during 
‘that time? 

Mr. Harzer. I served in a machine shop and ammunition shop and 
also in the service of the Red Cross under Col. Robins. 

Mr. Humes. In the service of the Red Cross, what was your ca- 
pacity ? 

Mr. Harzsv. In charge of the warehouse. 

Mr. Homes. The warehouse of the Red Cross? 

Mr. Haraxu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Humes. Were you during that part of the time working under 
the direction of Col. Robins? 

Mr. Hatzen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Homes. And secondly under the direction of Maj. Wardwell? 

Mr. Harzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Humes. Now to disgress just a moment. You heard the state- 
ment a moment ago of the last witness with regard to seizing furni- 
ture and the looting of houses. 

Mr. Harzer. Yes, sir. = 

Mr. Humes. Supplementing that, will you state what disposition 
was made by the government of the furniture that was taken from 
those houses from time to time, as you saw it and knew it? 
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Mr. Harzex. During the time mentioned, in Petrograd the Bol- 
shevists opened conimission houses, that is, stores where all stolen 
goods which were stolen by the Red Army were sold back to the 
public from whom they were stolen, and that was the way the furni- 
ture and all sorts of articles were disposed of. 

My. Humes. Did they have just one stove for this, or many? 

Ma. Harzen, Many. 

Mr. Humes. To go back to the beginning of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, will you just state briefly and in your own way what the situa- 
tion was in Petrograd, and what you saw there in reference to the 
operation of the government? 

Mr. Harzev. At the time of the Kerensky overthrow of the gov- 
ernment, there was considerable fiving and carousing in the streets 
of Petrograd. In the first place, wine cellars were raided. In these 
instances Bolshevik troops, if they saw persons with bottles under 
their arms, would shoot them. I have seen in front of the Marensky 
Palace, one of the large theaters in Russia, three men shot for carry- 
ing bottles. 

r. Humes. What was the food situation? 

Mr. Harzex. The food situation was bad. Of course cards were 
issued for everything—sugar, meat, bread, butter, and the like. 
Meat and butter you could hardly receive, and potatoes were just as 
scarce. For bread you probably would have to stand in line for three 
or four hours, sometimes longer, and then get an eighth of a pound. 

Senator Nenson. An eig! th of a pound? 

Mr. Harzer. Yes. Sometimes it was so soggy that it would prob- 
ably be a mouthful—black bread. 

Mr, Humes. Go on and describe the operations there. 

Mr. Harzxt. Also kerosene. The poorer classes in Petrograd have 
no electric light or gas in their houses. They use kerosene lamps. 
They also had to stand in line for kerosene. You were allowed only 
a certain amount, and if you did not get there in time it was gone, 
and you were without light. As to electricity, the Bolsheviks allowed 
it for certain hours, from 8 at night until 12, but during the rest of 
the day there was no power and no factories could run. 

Mr. Humes. You say you worked in a factory. What factory? 

Mr. Harzex. The Puevmatic Machine Tool Co., the one operated 
by Mr. Leuche, an American citizen. 

Mr. Humes. What was manufactured? 

Mr. Harzen. Pneumatic tools, the same as the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co, manufactures. 

Mr. Hvmes. Was that plant in operation when you left? “ 

Mr. Harzev. It was closed when I left. 

Mr. Humes. About when did they close? 

Mr. Harzen. Two months after the overthrow of the old régime— 
that is, May—and I have a paper to the effect that if the factory 
should open in two months all the old workers would be received 
back again. However, the factory did not open. The motors were 
taken out of the shop by the Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Hues. For what purpose? 

Mr. Harzen. That I do not not know, They were taken out by 
the Red Guards. R 

Senator Stertrnc. How many men were employed in that insti- 
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Mr. Harzen, We had about 400 men, one factory. We also were 
turning out parts of ammunition for the French military mission— 
that is, firing heads for 3-inch shrapnel shells. Also electrical ap- 
paratus, wiring, small motors. Lots and lots of that was also 
stolen. Money was confiscated ont of the shops. The workmen, the 
working committee—of which every shop had a committee—had 
nothing to say. The chairman of each of these committees was in 
the local soviet. The chairman of ours happened to be a social 
reyolutionist. He later on was shot. I did not see it done, but 
he was shot. FB 

Senator Stertinc. For what reason, do you know? 

Mr. Harzer. No reason whatever. Probably because he was a 
social revolutionist. 

Senator Srertrxc, Did he have any trial? 

Mr. Harzen. No trial. One day I was walking past the canal 
called the Fontanka, going down to the Red Cross warehouse, and 
T saw a crowd of men and women yelling like fiends, you might say, 
and they had a long pole and were pushing it up and down in the 
water, and I asked one of the men what they were doing and he said 
they were just killing a thief. The man probably wanted some 
bread or something like that, and had stolen something. The answer 
to that was that he was thrown into the canal and poked down into 
the canal with this long pole. 

Then again it went on that no person could carry any packages. 
If a person was seen with a package the Bolsheviki or the Red 
guards took it away from him. , 

Then came the order for the people to open their apartments to 
the search of the Red Guards for arms and ammunition, and in this 
search they were not content to take merely arms and ammunition, 
but they took supplies that the people had stored away against a little 
harder times. 

Senator Srernmec. Were you associated with Mr. Robins over 
there? 

Mr. Haze. Well, I was not directly under the command of 
Mr. Robins. I was under Capt. Magneson and Maj. Wardwell. 

Senator Srerrine. You saw many of these things that he did not 
see, evidently ? 

Mr. Harzex. I was out among the people all the time. In fact I 
had 20 workers in the warehouse on this condensed milk all the time 
until it was completed. 

Senator Srerrine. You had better opportunity to know what was 
going on that he did? 

Mr, Harzet. I believe so. He was inside and I had it from the 
outside. ? 

Also this private car that was transferred to the tracks near this 
wareliouse. I personally was asked to stay in that car to see that 
the Bolsheviks did not try to get our supplies, I stayed there in 
that car, and I had these five rifles with me. This was the car that 
went to Jassy, and I had those same five rifles. I have no doubt they 
were the same rifles that he mentioned on the train going to Siberia. 

Nothing happened the first few weeks, but toward the end when 
the milk supply was nearly finished, the Bolsheviks came around to 
the warehouse and a young gentleman by the name of Orris, speak- 
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ing fluent English—he had also been to Jassy on this supply train— 
came into the warehouse to take over charge of the milk and things. 
My duty in supplying milk was finished, getting the milk ready for 
distribution. New labels had to be put on instead of the original 
Borden labels, a special label that stated it was from the Red Cross, 
free, and not to be sold. Anyone caught selling it was to be liable 
to arrest. It was to prevent speculation, I suppose. 

We had a few cans more than he estimated. There were, I think, 
500,000 cans. The Bolsheviks came around. We had the Rouma- 
nian supplies; warm clothing, coats, blankets, and stockings, which 
were held up, I believe, pending some kind of authority from 
Roumania to ship them; and also about 8,000 barrels of salted beef 
and meat. I heard later, from what I learned from Orris, that this 
all fell into the hands of the Bolsheviks. The warm clothing the 
same way; it was taken by force—that is, the warehouse was broken 
into and it was taken. 

Senator Srertine. Col, Robins gave us no account of that. 

Mr. Harzen. I was here at the time, but I do not know whether 
he forgot it or what it was; but it was done. That is the fact. If 
Orris were in this country he could tell more about it than I can. 

Senator Netson. They broke in and took the salted beef and the 
warm clothing? 

Mr. Harzen. Yes; the salted beef. Out of 3,000: barrels, six bar- 
rels were given to the Salvation Army. Eventually that meat fell 
into the hands of the Bolsheviks. Would it not have been better 
right at the start, when conditions were bad in Petrograd, to give that 
meat to the Russian public through the cooperation of the American 
Red Cross and open it for that purpose than to let it fall into tha 
hands of the Bolsheviks? 

Senator Netson, That would not have helped the Bolsheviki. 

Mr. Harzev. No; it would not, of course. But evidently it did. 

Senator Ovrriran. It has been stated here that some supplies were 
asked for by the American colony and denied. Do you know whether 
it was so or not? 

Mr. Harzex. I happened to visit Dr. George Simons one night 
after work. He has testified before the committee. He said to me, 
“Mr. Hatzel, do you know of any supplies—Red Cross supplies—in 
Petrograd?” I said,“ Yes.” “ Where are they?” “They are in the 
warehouse, and I am in charge of the warehouse.” He said, “ What! 
Col. Robins told me to-day that all the supplies had been transferred 
to Moscow.” I said, “That is funny. You had better come down to 
look at the stock yourself.” And he came down the next day, and he 
took an account of just what was there, so many boxes of this and 
so many of that. 

Senator Netson. Were you with him? 

“Mr. Harzev. I was with him. 

Senator Netson, And the goods were there? 

Mr. Harznz. And the goods were there. 

Senator Srertrnc. How many and what kind of goods were there? 

Mr. Harzen. Why we had cases of sardines, cases of canned meat. 
barrels of sugar, barrels of ham, that is small kegs of ham, and of 
bacon. 

Senator Nexson. Flour? 
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Mr. Harzer. Flour. I think we had 60 of these 200-pound bags of 
flour. Of course all this was in the name of Col. Thompson, who 
commanded previous to Col. Robins. 

Senator Netson. He had left before that? 

Mr. Hazzex. He had left. 

Senator Netson. So that practically the supreme command was in 
the hands of Col. Robins 4 

Mr. Harzer. Practically so. Well, when Dr. Simons had seen 
these supplies he went to Col. Robins and asked him in plain every- 
day language why he had lied to him, Robins said that they were 
not there. Dr. Simons replied, “I have just seen them.” He said, 
“ Well, I did not know about them.” So Dr. Simons asked for some 
supplies there in the warehouse saying, “ Now I want supplies. Can 
I have them or not, not only inyself, but here is a list of the Ameri- 
can colony in Petrograd. These people are all asking for food.” 
He mentioned one in particular, Bodrie. Bodrie is in jail now for 
trying to get condensed milk into Russia. That was against the Bol- 
shevik plans. He was married and had a.small child and that child 
had to have something to eat, but he could not get it and Dr. Simons 
says, “ Now that man needs it. Can he have it?” He was told em- 
phatically, “ No.” 

Senator Netson. By whom was he told “No” ¢ 

Mr. Harze.. According to Dr. Simons it was Col. Robins. 

Senator Nenson. And did Mr. Simons get any of those supplies! 

Mr. Harzen. Not at that time. Then Col. Robins I believe left for 
Vologda and the supplies that were remaining were turned over to 
the National City Bank, in charge of Mr. Stephens. Then Dr. 
Simons applied to him. He said, * Simons, I know no more about 
these provisions than you do. Ido not know who is to get them yet. 
I have telegraphed Robins to let me know, and I have not heard.” 
Dr, Simons said, “ All right, T will wait until you get an answer.” 
However. no answer was received. Four or five days after that Col. 
Robins came back. But the next day he left again and left Maj. 
Wardwell in charge. Maj. Wardwell afterwards distributed all the 
supplies in certain proportions to people of the American colony. 

Senator Nexson. After Robins had left? 

Mr. Harzev. After Robins had left. 

Senator Netson. Did he leave for good? 

Mr. Harzen. For good. 

Senator Nutson. Did not come back after that? 

Mr. Harzex. That. was before May 1. 

Senator Nerson. Which way did he go? 

Mr. Harzen. I believe he went toward Moscow. 

Senator Nrrson. After he had gone, then the goods were all dis- 
tributed by Maj. Wardwell, you say? 

Mr. Harzen, That is it. 

Senator Netson. Among the Americans? 

rzeL, Yes. We also had an Englishman in the office by the 

name of Henley. This Englishman and quite a few other English- 
men have been seen by Americans in Petrograd when they had visited 
their houses to always have a certain large amount of American Red 
Cross supplies. So there were Englishmen who were getting supplies, 
but here were American citizens who could not get them. 
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Senator Newson. Did you have any orders from Col. Robins about 
what you should do with the goods there? 

Mr. Harzen. No, sir. I was in charge of the warehouse and I was 
to store up the cars when they left and I was to get milk out. That 
was as far as the position carried me. I will admit Capt. Magneson 
had delivered some supplies to me, which I distributed among a few 
American friends of mine. But I understood, and I doubt if there 
was any person receiving any supplies outside the Red Cross. And it 
is certain that Mr. Henley in the office said that Col. Robins had left 
and had turned the distribution over to Maj. Wardwell. 

Senator Svertinc. You say American friends of yours resident in 
Petrograd ? 

Mr. Hargnu. Yes. 

Senator Srertinc. In business there? 

Mr. Harzzu. Yes, sir; but I do not know in what capacity, as I 
never questioned them, 

Senator Netson. Can you account tor Col. Robins failing to dis- 
uae the supplies among the Americans or concealing that he had 
them ¢ 

Mr. Harzeu. I do not know, 

‘Senator Nerson. Did he ever give any explanation ? 

Mr. Harzrt. When a man sees provisions with his own eyes and 
then is told to his face that they were not there, there must be some 
reason for doing it. 

Senator Nerson. Maybe the Bolsheviki needed them. 

Mr. Harzen. Probably so. 

Senator Srertine. Did you know of his visits to Lenine and 
Trotsky? 

Mr. Harzex. I knew every time I asked where Col. Robins was 
I was told that he was with Lenine and Trotsky or some one else. I 
never saw him in the hotel once from December to May. He was 
talked about over there as being a Bolshevik sympathizer, though I 
myself knew nothing about it. 

Senator Nerson. Was that the talk among the American colony? 

Mr. Harzen, Among the Russian people. 

Senator Nerson. They regarded him as a friend of the Bolshevik 
government? 

Mr. Harzzu. Absolutely. 

Senator Netson. Can you talk Russian ! 

Mr, Harzxn, Not excellently. But I talk Russian enough to get 
along in conversation. 

Senator Netson. Are you understood ? 

Mr. Harzen. Yes. sir. 

Senator Nerson. You could understand what they said? 

Mr. Harzen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Netson. And the impression among the Russians over 
there was that he was a friend of the Bolshevik government? 

Mr. Harzen. Positively. 

Mr. Humes. What evidence did you see in Petrograd, during the 
time you were there, of violence or terrorism? 

Mr. Harzen. Why, of violence—there was a party who was an ex- 
policeman who at the time of the revolution was not killed, but was 
put in prison. He managed to escape somehow or other and came 
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back. This gentleman was killed on the spot, and found feet upper- 
most in an ash can on the street without any word whatever. He was 
shot by a Red Guard from the window. A man living in the same 
house where I was passed the scene and told me about it half an hour 
after it occurred. 

Also in the night time many were executed on the streets. You 
would be walking along on one side and somebody would call td 
you, “ Who are you? What are you?” If you said Bolshevik, or 
socialist, he might be just the opposite to what you said and shoot 
you. That occurred in a great many cases. In fact I myself 
crawled into a doorway on my knees three times, and right on the 
Nevski Prospect. That is their Broadway. 

Mr. Humes. Why? 

Mr. Harzen. Probably party hatred. 

Mr. Humes. Because of an attack made upon you? 

Mr. Harzex. Not an attack. But the question was thrown at me 
from across the street. You know there are no neutral people to 
the Bolsheviki. You are an enemy to the government if you are not 
a Bolshevik, no matter who and what you are. 

Mr. Humus. What about the newspapers over there? 

Mr. Harzen. As far as I know in Petrograd there were quite a 
few papers suppressed at the time I was there, but afterwards were 
allowed to reopen and publish their newspapers. 

Mr. Humes. Under what control? Under the original control or 
under the control of the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Harzex. That I do not know. 

Mr. Humes. Do you know how many papers were suppressed in 
Petrograd while you were there? 

Mr. Harzex. There were three. 

Mr. Humes. Were you in any other part of Russia? 

Mr. Harzen, Outside of Finland, no. 

Mr. Hummus. I believe you said that you had a number of peasants 
who were working with you, employed at the Red Cross storehouse? 

Mr. Harzzn. Yes. 

Mr. Humns. From your talk with them what was their attitude? 
Were they Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Harzen. No; emphatically no. These young girls had come 
up to Petrograd to get work and try to make some money and also 
earn a living for themselves. Of course they had heard probably 
all over Russia that'in Petrograd they had much money and were 
paying large wages. We paid these girls 10 rubles a day, which 
was big money for the time. They came to Petrograd thinking they 
could get something to eat, not knowing the circumstances. Petro- 
grad at that time was practically starving. No doubt Dr. Simons 
mentioned the American dying in Petrograd of starvation. 

Mr. Humes. Did you ever see anyone dying of starvation? 

Mr, Harzev, No; but this gentleman had died. An old gentleman, 
I believe in control of the Danish Telegraph Co. in Russia, came 
to me in my home—I lived on the same street that he did—and asked 
me for supplies. He asked the Red Cross for a few things and was 
refused. Finally, when all the supplies were distributed fe received 
his portion. But he could not be expected to live on that forever, 
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as he was an old man. Of course under the present conditions he 
probably weakened and died. That was all there was to it. 

Mr. Humes. What about the cattle and horses about Petrograd? 

Mr. Harzet. Why, these drosky drivers had a union, and they had 
agents in different parts of the country where they could get their 
straw and hay and oats, and they complained at the prices of things 
and the scarce quantity. : 

Mr. Humes. You left there in June, did you? 

Mr. Hazen. In May, 1916, and left Russia in June. 

Mr. Humes. Up to that time had the conditions got so that horses 
were dying on the streets? 

Mr. Harzny. Yes. In fact, the poor people when they would see 
horses drop in the streets, would go out and cut them up for meat. 
That was done right in sight of the Red Cross warehouse, and seen 
by Capt. Magneson and myself. They were left there, not carted 
away to the incinerating plant and burned. They were left there. 

Mr. ALUMS And the horse flesh was used by the people for food, 
was it? 

Mr, Harzex. Oh, yes. They have stores right there where they sell 
horse meat. Down at the slaughterhouse it was about all they were 
killing. It was the only kind of business they had, slaughtering 
horses for the consumption of the people. 

Mr. Humes. What Leaowledve have you as to the character of the 
forces that make up the Red Army. Do you know whether or not— 
did you see any Chinese in the Red Army? 

Mr. Harzen. No, I never saw any Chinese in the Red Army. I 
know in Petrograd there are quite a few of them in the Red Army. 
Also that the Red Army is an army of workingmen and criminals. 
They pay them workingmen’s wages. They raised the workingman’s 
wages to 250 rubles a week, and he is getting the same salary in the 
Red Army. They were paying the workers so much that the factories 
had to shut down and the workers joined the Bolsheviki. 

Mr. Humes. During the time you were in contact with the work- 
men, while you were working in this factory, during your associa- 
tion with them, and after you went to work for the Red Cross, did 

you hear any discussion among them as to their attitude toward-the 

‘olsheviki ? 

Mr. Harzen. All were against them; that is, all of the shop dele- 
gates I came in contact with were against Bolshevism. They were of 
this Left party of the social revolutionists. 

Mr. Homes. What was their attitude? Did they openly oppose the 
Bolsheviki or did they quietly submit? : 

Mr. Harzer. It was practically murder and death to yourself if 
you opened your mouth against the Bolsheviki. There is no such 
thing as a trial there. They shoot first and ask questions later. ace 
you open your mouth against the Bolsheviki and tell something about 
them you are liable to be shot or arrested right away. It has caused 
such a fear among the people that the people are practically sup- 
pressed. They can not say anything. 

Mr. Humes. Do you know whether or not any of these workmen 
that you have referred to as being opposed to the Bolsheviki joined 
the Red Army for the purpose of a livelihood? 

Mr. Harzeu. I know of two. 
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Mr. Humes. You know of two that actually joined the Red Army? 

Mr. Harzev. Both of them had fathers or brothers killed in the 
war. They were practically alone in the world and they had to get 
something. There was no work and they had to live, so they joined 
the Red Army. 

Mr. Humes. What factories were in actual operation in Petrograd 
when you left there? 

Mr. Harzer. There was the Russian Baltic Works. 

Mr. Humes. What did they make? 

Mr. Harzer. That was one of the gun factories, I believe, and 
also it made these cruisers for the navy. The Putiloff worked only 
about half the time. 

Mr. Humes. What did that factory make? 

Mr. Harzer, Ammunition, Al] the arsenals were closed. 

Mr. Humes. Were there any factories other than the munitions 
factories and the ordnance factories that were in operation? 

Mr. Harzen. No. 

Mr. Homes. Were the textile mills still in operation when you left, 
or closed up? 

Mr. Harzer. Coates’s mill was the only mill that was running. 

Mr. Humes. That is a textile mill? 

Mr. Harzev. Yes; manufacturing thread. That is the only mill 
that was running. I believe later on that had to shut down, too, be- 
cause the workers demanded so much money jt was impossible to 
operate. 

Mr. Humes. But that was still in operation when you left? 

Mr. Harzen. Yes. 

Mr. Humes. What do you know about the looting of houses in 
Petrograd? You told us of the disposition that was made of the 
loot. What do you know about the looting itself? 

Mr. Harzer. In the first place, I would like to state a fact that 
was seen by my own wife and myself. Coming home from a visit 
one night, we saw a young woman walking over the bridge and she 
was stopped by three Red Guards, and her coat—a fur coat—and 
shoes and hat were taken away from her, and she had to walk three- 
quarters of a mile in her stocking feet to her home. They not only 
went to the homes to steal, they clid it on the street. As one Ameri- 
can said, “They will steal the shirt off your back if you are not 
looking.” 

Mr, Eumes. Did you ever see any houses looted? 

‘Mr. Harzer. I know of several that were looted. A man by the 
name of Ellman came home one night and found the owner of the 
apartment crying. He asked, “ What is the trouble?” He replied, 
“A dozen Bolsheviks under probably an ignorant officer, a man who 
could not read and write, came in here and stole all my silverware.” 
Mr. Ellman said, “Can you give me a paper showing just about what 
you lost and the value?” It came to something like 1,300 rubles, a 
small amount. Right next door to it was the place where the Sol- 
diers and Workers’ Deputies were siting, and he took this paper there 
and he said, “Here is a house right next door to the council, and 
here are Red Army men coming around and stealing silver. Here 
is a list of what they took. I want it all back.” They said, “ We are 
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not responsible for what the Red Guards do. They were probably 
off duty.” The goods were never recovered, so far as I know. 

Mr. Humes. The owner did not get them back? 

Mr. Hatzer. Never. But later on they probably were sold in these 
commission shops. One gentleman in Petrograd came home one 
night and his place had been robbed. He knew what was in the 
apartment. Among the things they took was a beautiful pair of 
opera glasses. About two weeks later he got back those opera glasses 
from one of these Bolshevik stores for about three times as much as 
he paid for them originally. 

Mr. Humes. How were those stores run, by the government itself? 

Mr. Harzer. Under the Red Guard or by Red Guards men in the 
stores. 

Mr. Humes. You do not know the disposition of the funds—how 
they were handled? 

Mr. Harzen. No, I do not know. 

Mr. Humes. Are you aware of an organized system of vice that 
was established in Petrograd. I do not know whether you told me 
or some one else. 

Mr. Harzex. An organized system of vice? 

Mr, Humes. In connection with restaurants that were opened up. 

Mr. Harzex. Yes, coffee houses, where they sell coffee and tea and 
the likes of that. These coffee houses were frequented by women of 
the disorderly class. 

Mr. Humes. Were those coffee houses private enterprises or gov- 
ernment institutions? ‘ 

Mr. Harzex. Private, but a majority of them were closed and 
opened up again and believed to be under the Bolshevik government. 
I myself, for a fact, could not say. 

Senator Srertine. Do you know the character of the houses after 
they were opened up? 

Mr. Harzen. Bad. They practically were bad before, too, but 
still more so under the Bolshevik régime. 

Mr. Humes. But you of your own knowledge do not know whether 
they were a government institution or simply a private enterprise? 

Mr, Harzer. No. 

Mr. Humes. I misunderstood the statement that you made before, 
but I do not care to go into it if you do not know that it is under 
official sanction. 

-Now, Mr. Hatzel, can you tell us any other instance of Bolshevik 
control as you saw it in Russia than you have related? 

Mr. Hazen. No; only, the thing is that the Bolshevik government 
instead of building up is always destroying. That is the kind of con- 
trol they use; such as on a railroad where they previously had oper- 
ated 20 trains for commuters in a day now they operate only five. 

Mr. Homes. Is not that because they have not the motive power 
and the transportation ? ; 

Mr. Harzet. They have the motive power. 

Mr. Humes. It is out of commission, is it not? 

Mr, Harzer. No, as you go along the road you see plenty of loco- 
motives standing on the tracks doing nothing, practical Y, except 
burning wood for the fun of it. That was on the Nikolai Railroad. 
As to other railroads I do not know. 
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Mr. Humes. Do you know whether or not they had cars enough to 
make up trains to use those engines? 

Mr. Harzeu. Passenger cars? No, I do not think they had. 

Mr. Humes, They had freight cars? 

Mr. Harzen. It was a common scene to see a passenger of the first 
class riding in the baggage car. That was first class. If anybody 
could get a private car or a day coach, even, they were considered 
lucky. 

Mr. Humes. I think that is all. 

Senator Netson. That is all. We are very much obliged to you. 

(Thereupon, at 6 o’clock p. m. the subcommittee adjourned until 
tomorrow, Saturday, March 8, 1919, at 10.30 o’clock a. m.) 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1919. 


Unirep States Senate, 
Suscommirrer or tHe ComMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
; Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10.30 o’clock a. m., in room 226, Senate 
Office Building, Senator Lee S. Overman presiding. 

Present: Senators Overman (chairman), King, Nelson, and 
Sterling. 

Senator Overman. The committee will come to order. I do not 
think Ambassador Francis has arrived, has he? 

Mr. Humes. T have not seen him. Senator. 

Senator Overman. I do not think he has; I have not seen him. 
If you can go on with some other witness yntil he gets here, do so. 

Mr. Humes. Mr. Sayler. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. OLIVER M. SAYLER. 


(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Mr. Humus. Where do you live? 

Mr. Sayuer. My home is Indianapolis. 

Mr. Humxs. What is your business? 

Mr. Sayuer. My profession is that of a newspaper man. For six 
or seven years IT have been dramatic editor of the Indianapolis News. 

Mr. Humes. Have you recently been in Russia, and if so, during 
what period of time? 

Mr. Sayrer. T left for Russia on the 27th of ‘September, 1917, from 
Vancouver; for Siberia, Russia. I arrived in Vladivostok the last 
week in October. I crossed Siberia by the Trans-Siberian Railroad ; 
arrived in Moscow during the Bolshevik revolution; was in Moscow 
until the 21st of February, 1918. On that day I went to Petrograd, 
remained a few days, found the embassy packing to fly for safety 
because the Germans were coming; decited that the place would be 
interesting for a newspaper man and compartively safe with the 
mobility of one who simply carries what he has in his hand, and 
decided to stay, and did stay about 10 days after the embassy had 
gone to Vologda. I happened to know 8 or 10 other Americans 
who stayed, and there may have been more. 

On the 6th of March I took the train for Vologda to confer with 
Ambassador Francis, spent the day in that town, and returned to 
Moscow in time for the meeting of the Soviet congress, which met 
to ratify the treaty of Brest-Litovsk. ‘ 

I stayed in Moscow until the 24th of March, Sunday. On that 
day I started homeward by way of Siberia. For three or four days 
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we were en route to Samara. At Samara I turned south into the 
central part of Asia. 

I got off, stayed in Samara 10 days, waited for some civilized 
means of travel to turn up, to proceed castward, and finally boarded 
an international sleeping car, under orders from the French Gov- 
ernment, in which several places had been reserved for Americans, 
On that car, hitched to train after train and to engine after engine 
for a space of three or four weeks [ traveled eastward through Si- 
beria, seeing a great deal of the country because of the numerous 
and long stops at the large stations and the small stations. 

One day I spent in Irkutsk, the old capital of Siberia, and parts 
of other days in nearly all of the other cities and towns along the 
way. 

When we reached the territory east of Lake Baikal we found that 
Col. Simoens had cut the main line of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
As you know, that runs through Chinese territory. 

Senator Nurson. That is Manchuria? 

Mr. Sayuer, Yes; Chinese territory. Manchuria, literally; but it 
is under the jurisdiction of the Chinese Republic. 4 

Since the war, however, with the aid of hundreds of thousands of 
Austrian prisoners, a new strategic line of railroad has been con- 
structed in Russian territory all the way to Vladivostok, followin, 
the course of the Amur River, about 50 miles to the north thereof. 
We took this railroad. You would not call it a railroad. A little 
bit later when I go into the details of the demoralization of every- 
thing in the Russian scene, I want to tell you a little bit more of 
that railroad and its conditions. It required eight days instead of 
one to get around to the point whereby we could go down into Man- 
chnria and out either through Korea or China. I myself chose China, 
and Jeft Russian soil at Harbin, because Harbin was on the railroad 
and under Russian jurisdiction, although in Manchuria. This was 
on the Ist of May, 1918. 

Mr. Humes. Will you tell us what the conditions were that you 
found when you reached Moscow ? 

Mr. Saynnr. May I explain in just a few words the conditions 
under which I went to Russia and the purpose for which I went to 
Russia? I think it will make plainer exactly what my testimony is 
worth, and possibly will avoid questions at a later point, when I am 
trying to develop some other issue. 

Senator Overman. We have not much time. We want to know 
exactly what you saw, and the conditions over there. 

Mr. Sayrsr. Very good. Wet me make just this one statement, 
that I went independently of any organization, any corporation, or 
any individual. I went to Russia because I was interested in Russia 
and wanted to see what was going on. Therefore I took leave of 
absence, although maintaining my connection with my newspaper. 

Senator Nexson. You did not go, then, as the real representative 
of that newspaper? 

Mr. Saxunr. I did not. 

Senator Netson. You went on your own hook? ; 

Mr. Sayer. I went on my own hook to see what was going on. 

Senator Nerson. What is the name of your newspaper? 

Mr. Sayter. The Indianapolis News. 
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Senator Overman. Just go on and state the conditions. That is 
what we want to know. 

Mr. Humes. Proceed and state in your own way the conditions as 
you saw them and the things that you saw at the different points in 

uussia. 

Mr, Sayzur, I want to insist in advance, Senators, that I am no 
Bolshevik. I am dead against everything they are doing and the 
way they are doing it. 

Senator Netson. You need not mind that. We will judge of that 
by what you say. We will judge whether you are a Bolshevik by 
what you tell us. 

Mr, Sayer. Very good. I do feel, however, that the truth should 
be told about Russia. 

Senator Netson. We will determine that. You tell us what you 
know. 

Mr. Sarter. I should like to paint a picture with two sides, for 
you gentlemen, 

Senator Nerson. No; I object to that. Let this witness give us 
facts—what he knows. i 

Senator Overman. Tell us what you saw. 

Mr. Sayuer. I want to include those facts in these two categories. 

Senator Overman. We are not taking pictures. We want facts. 

Senator Netson. This is not a movie show. 

Mr. Sayer. I understand that, gentlemen. I simply want to 
group these facts under two heads; that is all, if I may state it in 
that way. 

Senator Overman. Ambassador Francis wants to be heard now. 

Mr. Saruer. I am perfectly willing. 

Senator Overman. So please stand aside. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. DAVID R, FRANCIS. 


The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 
enator Overman. I understand you want to be heard now, so 
that you can get away? 

Mr. Francrs. Yes. Shall I go ahead and make my statement? 

Senator Overman. Yes. You are the Ambassador from this coun- 
try to Russia? 

‘Mr. Francis. Yes; I am the ambassador from this country to Rus- 
sia and have been since March, 1916. My commission bears date 
March 9, 1916. I was not an applicant for the ambassadorship, and 
consequently was greatly surprised when I was tendered it. I came 
to Washington and, after conference with the State Department, 
learned that they wished me to go to Russia in order to negotiate 
a commercial treaty, our previous commercial treaty having been 
revoked or abrogated, or, as they call it over there, denounced, by 
Mr, Taft, to take effect the 31st of December, 1912. | ; 

T accepted the tender of the ambassadorship and arrived in Petro- 
grad on the 28th of April. 

Senator Overman. 1916? 

Mr. Francts. 1916. The man who had been acting as chargé, Mr. 
Frederick Morris Dearing, immediately presented me to the minister 
of foreign affairs, Mr. Sazonoff. I told Mr. Sazonoff that I wished 
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to negotiate a commercial treaty, and had come for that purpose, 
He threw up his hands and said, “No more treaties until our tela- 
tions with our allies are defined and determined.” I remarked that 
if I had known that that was their policy I would not have come. 
He said he regretted it. 

About a week after that I was presented to the Emperor, and to 
the Empress immediately after I was presented to the Emperor, at 
the Tsarskoe-Selo Palace. which is about 20 miles out of Petrograd. 
I did not make any more acquaintances with the royal family and 
never met any of the royal family except the Emperor and Empress, 
except the Grand Duke Boris, whom I met at an entertainment at the 
house of an American lady. . 

Three or four weeks after that the papers published a treaty be- 
tween Russia and Japan, which had been negotiated by Sazonoff 
and Motono, the Japanese ambassador at Petrograd, who was the 
dean of the diplomatic corps. I saw Sazonoff immediately after the 
publication of that treaty and I said, “TI thought you were not nego- 
tiating any more treaties.” He said, “Oh, I meant commercial 
treaties.” I said, “ You did not say that to me.” 

About three weeks after that time I went to the foreign office 
again—having gone frequently in the meantime, but about three weeks 
after that I went to the foreign office again—to bid Sazonoff good- 
bye, because he was going away on a two weeks’ leave up into Fin- 
land. He said he was not well. 

On the morning of the 10th of July, our calendar, I opened a 
newspaper and saw that the Emperor had accepted Sazonofl’s resig- 
nation. In other words, that was just the imperial way of removing 
him. I saw his resignation in the paper. Motono was afterwards 
recalled to Japan and made minister of foreign affairs. He was 
made a viscount; but there was no joy, no demonstration in Petro- 
grad or in Russia over this treaty. 

Germany had a commercial treaty with Russia which she de- 
manded during the Russo-Japanese War, and which expired by 
limitation in 1916. It gave Germany great advantages, great com- 
mercial advantages, and there was Heciled opposition to its renewal. 
T have always thought that renewing that treaty was one of the causes 
that induced Germany to declare war against Russia. 

I found that Germany already had such a foothold in Russia that 
I believe if the war had been postponed five years if would have been 
impossible to dislodge her. German spies permeated every depart- 
ment of the Imperial Government and did not relieve the military 
officers from espionage. The Grand Duke Nicholas, whom I never 
met, after he left office said that the German spies were so thick in 
his headquarters that he had to take extraordinary precautions to 
prevent his orders from being communicated to the Germans. 

Senator Overman. It has been stated that all the Russian plants, 
all the great industries in Russia, were superintended by Germans. 

Mr. Francis. The Germans controlled two or three banks im 
Petrograd. The Deutsche Bank owned a majority of the stock of 
the Russian Bank of Foreign Trade. and a majority of the stock of 
the International Bank was reported to be owned by them. I was 
told that by people who I thonght knew. The Germans controlled 
all the commercial industries in Russia, and were not dispossessed of 
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that control at the beginning of the war. The war, as you know, 
had been progressing over 18 months when I arrived there, having 
begun the 1st of August, 1914. 

Under the Empire, and until we severed diplomatic relations with 
Germany, I, as American ambassador, represented German interests 
in Russia, and I also represented Austrian interests, and as such repre- 
sentative I had supervisory care of a million and a half of war 
prisoners in prison camps throughout Russia. The Russian Govern- 
ment fed those men and clothed them and housed them; but there 
were great complaints, and I sent inspectors around to those prison 
camps and had reports made to me. Of those million and a half of 
prisoners there were at no time over 250,000 of them Germans. The 
remainder, a million and a quarter, were Austrians. 

I had direct charge of 350.000 aliens who were interned. By “in- 
terned” I mean that they were sent from their homes and confined to 
provinces and told to make their living the best way they could. Of 
those 350,000, 300,000 were Germans and not over 50,000 were 
Austrians. 

The Germans had control of the sugar interests. They had control 
of the electric power plants at Moscow and at Petrograd and at Baku. 
They had absolute control of all the glass manufacturing throughout 
Russia, and most of the sales of manufactured products that America 
made to Russia had been made-through Germany. American agents 
had located themselves in Berlin and in German towns; and, as 
I say, if this war had been postponed five years I think Germany 
would have had such a foothold in Russia that it would have been 
impossible to dislodge her. I found that state of affairs existing when 
T arrived there. I not only found that state of affairs existing, but I 
found suspicion existing as to the loyalty of the empress. I found a 
very deplorable state of affairs. Consequently, I was delighted, or I 
might say, pleased, when the first revolution took place. It was on 
our 12th of March. There had been some desultory firing before, but 
on the 12th of March a regiment, whose barracks were within two 
blocks of the American Embassy, mutinied and killed their colonel. 
The second division of the American Embassy, or the relief division, 
was quartered in the Austrian Embassy, and the man in charge of that 
division was the same man who is in charge of the Russian burean in 
the State Department, Mr. Basil Miles. He phoned me that they 
had overrnn the embassy; that some oflicers who were in the adjoin- 
ing building, which was used for an arsenal, I think, had come into 
the building, and he said that he wanted a guard there. That was the 
beginning of the revolution. I phoned to the foreign office to send a 
guard down to the Austrian Embassy to protect the second division 
of the American Embassy, and the reply was that it would be sent 
immediately, but it never was sent. There was desultory firin 
through the streets. There was a barricade put up at Serguisky and 
Litainy, and regiments that were called upon to suppress these revo- 
lutionists immediately took the side of the revolutionaries. That 
was Monday, the 12th of March. The regiments came in from the 
front, but they were met by regiments of the revolutionary party at 
the station, and turned revolutionists. I was very much pleased with 
that. I was tired of the empire, and I thonght the Russian people 
were tired of it. 
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On Thursday, the 15th of March, the Emperor abdicated, and the 
Duma, which the Emperor had attempted to prorogue, remained in its 
building, and appointed a committee that named a provisional gay- 
ernment of seven or nine men. The provisional government was com- 

“posed of Prince Lvoff, there was Prof. Miliukoy, who was the min- 
ister of foreign affairs, Gutchkovy, who was minister of war, Terest- 
chenko, who was minister of finance, and Kerensky, minister of jus- 
tice. I do not recall at the moment the names of the other ministers, 

Senator Srertina. Rodzianko was one? 

Mr. Francrs. No; he was not. He was chairman of the committee 
that appointed the ministers. I heard of the Emperor’s abdication 
soon ae it occurred, namely, on the 15th of March, which was 
Thursday. I called on Rodzianko on the following Sunday, and after 
talking with him some minutes, or half an hour, he referred me to 
Miliukov. I went out to ascertain the principles of that government 
and its prospective stability. Rodzianko told me it had come to stay. 
I saw Miliukov, and Miliukov said it had come to stay. I thereupon 
returned to my embassy. This was on the 18th of March. JI sent in 

‘cipher a 200-word cable to the Government here recommending tha 
I be permitted to recognize the provisional government, because it 
was founded on correct principles, it was just such a government as 

‘ours was, and it only was appointed to administer affairs during the 
period that might elapse between its installation and a meeting of 
the constituent assembly to be elected by the entire people. I further 
recommended to my Government that I thought it would be politic 
for me to be the first to recognize the provisional government. 

We had not entered into the war then, you know. We had severed 

‘diplomatic relations with Germany, but not with Austria, This cable 

was received by the State Department on the 20th of March. I re- 
ceived a reply on the 22d of March saying that I could recognize the 
government. I immediately assembled my staff, including those who 
were entitled to wear uniforms—and those were only the military 
and naval attachés and their staffs—and I went up to the Marensky 
palace, where the ministry was assembled, at 4 o’clock that after- 
noon. I recognized it with all the formality that I could command, 
and received a reply through Miliukov, minister of foreign affairs, 
which reply indicated appreciation. 

I knew Milinkov personally and I knew Rodzianko personally, and 
I was introduced there to Kerensky and the other ministers. That 
was the 22d of March. It was only 15 days after that that we entered 
the war, on the 6th of April, 1917, whereupon I received cables from 
the State Department to cease to represent Austrian interests. I had 
received instructions from the State Department to cease to represent 
German interests when we severed diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, which I think was on the 4th of February, 1917. I immediately 
established close official and personal relations with the provisional 
government and maintained them during the following eight months, 
but I did not establish any relations whatever with the Bolshevik 
government, which came into power on the 7th of November, 1917. 
In fact, I recommended against it during the whole time. Icontinued 
to remain in Petrograd from the 7th of November until the 27th of 
the following February, 1918. I had no direct relations whatever 
with the Bolshevik or ‘soviet government during that time, and, as 
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T said, recommended to my Government to await the assembling or 
convening of the constituent assembly, which was fixed for the 27th 
of November. It had been fixed, I think, by the provisional govern- 
ment. 

Senator Nerson. Of Kerensky? 

Mr. Francis. Of Kerensky. It was postponed until some day in 
December. When the date rolled around the Bolsheviki were in 

ower and the ministry all imprisoned in the fortress of Peter and 
Paul except Kerensky, who had escaped from Petrograd in the 
meantime. Kerensky had become the president of the council of min- 
isters. He first differed with Miliukov and put Miliukov out of the 
ministry of foreign affairs, whereupon Terestchenko was made min- 
ister of foreign affairs. 

The first act of demoralization under the provisional government 
was the issuing of the General Army Order No. 1. Gutchkov as 
minister of war was held responsible for that order, but he maintains 
up to this time that it was issued without his knowledge. It was is- 
sued by the soviet. That order demoted all of the officers to the rank 
of soldiers and permitted the soldiers to elect their officers by a vote. 

Senator Nerson, Was that of the Kerensky government? 

Mr. Francis. That was of the Kerensky government; and it was 
issued under Gutchkov. Some days after, Miliukov resigned. Mil- 
iukov was forced out of the cabinet because Kerensky differed with 
him. Kerensky had become very popular. He is a great orator, He 
had rescued a man from a mob, and said that as long as he was min- 
ister of justice no man should be punished without a fair trial. That 
made him exceedingly popular, and deservedly so, becausé such a 
state of affairs had not prevailed in Russia for 100 years or for cen- 
turies. 

I found when I went there that the revolutionists who were nomi- 
nally opposed to the government were in the pay of the Imperial 
Government as spies, a number of them. They were playing a two- 
Be game. Miliukov and Kerensky differed, and Miliukov re- 
signed. 

‘T went to Miliukov when the demonstrations began against him, 
and I said, “ These demonstrations should not be permitted.” He 
said his friends had waited upon him and had suggested a counter 
demonstration. I said,“ Did you permit it? You should have done 
so.” He said, “ No; I did not permit it; I did not sanction it.” He 
said further, “J am to speak at Marensky Palace to-night,” and not- 
withstanding that he withheld his consent from a demonstration of his 
friends, his friends were in a majority there. He went back to the 
foreign office at 12 or 1 o’clock at night, and he had an ovation there 
and made a speech there. So T concluded that Milinkov was very 
well established in his office—was secure. 

Senator Stertine. Could you say just what were the points of 
difference between Miliukov and Kerensky in matters of policy? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. I did not dwell upon that because I did not 
want to take the time of the committee. Miliukov was the leader of 
the cadets. We would have called them conservative Democrats. 
Kerensky was a leading socialist. Miliukov made public a secret 
treaty that Russia had made with France and Italy and England 
whereby those three countries had agreed to turn over Constantinople 
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and the Dardanelles to Russia, for which she had been fighting fox 
centuries. Miliukoy announced that such a treaty was in existence. 
Kerensky immediately took issue with that and said that Russia did 
not want to observe such treaties as that; that the Dardanelles should 
be free to the commerce of all nations, and Miliukov took the oppo- 
site stand. You know, they had differed very radically. They had 
both been leading members of the Duma, and they had dered vel 
radically. Miliukov resigned. Terestchenko was made minister of 
foreign affairs, and some other man, whose name I do not recall, was 
made minister of finance. I heard about two weeks after that—I 
think it was two weeks—that Gutchkov had resigned also. I looked 
for him all day. I sent for him, telephoned for him, but could not 
find him. My object in seeking an interview was to tell him that it 
was cowardly to resign; that he could not afford to desert his col- 
leagues in the hour when they needed him. I saw from the papers 
the next morning, being tacks to find Gutchkov, that he had re- 
signed; that his resignation had been accepted; and that Kerensky 
had been appointed minister of war. 

Now, Kerensky was a lawyer. He did not know anything about 
the department that he was called upon to preside over. One of the 
first orders that he issued was a decree abolishing the death penalty 
in the army. That completed the demoralization of the army. Not- 
withstanding that, an uprising of the Bolsheviki on the 3d and 4th 
of July, which was our 16th and 17th of July, was suppressed. I 
saw some of the demonstration. The American Embassy was located 
in the heart of the city, and there were barracks all around there. 
There is where Kerensky made his mistake. He did not imprison 
Lenine and Trotsky and try them for treason, as he should have 
done. That was on the 3d'and 4th of July—the night of the 4th 
or the night of the 3d, I forget which. 

Lenine is the brains of this whole movement. He has a great 
intellect. He is a fanatic and I think has sincere convictions. 

I could not say the same about Trotsky. I think Trotsky is an 
adventurer. He has great ability. He has more executive ability 
than Lenine, but when they have differed, Lenine has always been 
able to dominate Trotsky. 

They kept in hiding until the 7th of November. An outbreak 
had been prophesied for the 2d of November, but it did not take 
place. I was at the foreign office on the 7th of November, and 
when I left the minister of foreign affairs I said, “ Whose soldiers 
are those out there?” He replied, “ They are our soldiers. I would 
not be surprised if we had an outbreak to-night.” TI said, “ Can you 
suppress it?” He said, “I think so.” I said, “I hope it will eccur, 
if you can suppress it.” 

Senator Stertine. Who then was minister of foreign affairs? 

Mr. Francis. Terestchenko was minister of foreign affairs. I 
said, “I hope it will take place, if you can suppress it.” He said, 
“JT hope it will take place, whether we can suppress it or not, be- 
cause I am tired of this uncertainty.” This provisional government 
had been threatened all the time. ; 

There is as much difference between the Bolshevik revolution and 
the provisional government as there was between the provisional 
government and the Imperial Government. The provisional gov- 
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ernment administered affairs from the 12th of March, the begin- 
ning of the revolution, or the 15th of March, when the ministers 
were appointed, until the night of the 7th of November, when they 
were captured in the Winter Palace and all imprisoned in Peter 
and Paul fortress. The Korniloff affair had taken place in the 
meantime, but you are not interested in that here. 

Senator Kine. Would you say, generally speaking, that the Keren- 
sky government attempted to prosecute the war as vigorously as it 
could under the circumstances, and to be true to the allies? 

Mr. Francis. I think so, because you know the orders that I have 
mentioned, No. 1 and Kerensky’s order abolishing the death pen- 
alty, had a demoralizing effect upon the army. I remember that on 
one occasion the ambassadors from Great Britain, France, and 
Italy went to see Kerensky, and they said that he was not prosecut- 
ing: the war with sufficient vigor. He called upon me later to show 
his approval of my not joining with them in suggesting to him 
that he should put more vim into the prosecution of the war, be- 
cause he said they knew he was doing all in his power up to that 
time. I have forgotten whether that was before or after he had 
been down to address the troops, and ordered an advance, and in- 
spired an advance. That was attended with more or less success too, 
but these Bolsheviks were always trying to undermine the Kerensk 
government. They were assisted by the monarchists—by the Black 
Hundred—the Bolsheviks were. 

Senator Nerson. And the Black Hundred was who? 

Mr. Francis. The Black Hundred was an organization that was 
for the protection of the dynasty. 

Senator Nexson. Of the Czar? 

Mr. Francis. Of the Czar. They were sympathizing with the 
Bolsheviks because they thought the Bolsheviks would rule tempo- 
rarily, if at all, and then it would be followed by a monarchy. They 
were never in favor of the provisional government, all the members 
of which were patriots and able men. You must remember that 
Russia, in addition to occupying one-seventh of the dry land of the 
earth, has 180,000,000 people, about 90 per cent of whom are unedu- 
cated, and the other 10 per cent of whom are overeducated. There 
is just that wide difference between them. There is a middle class, 
called the intelligentsia, and the Bolsheviks have been attempting to 
wipe ont the bourgeoisie and the intelligentsia. 

Senator Kine. If you will pardon me, Mr. Ambassador, generally 
speaking, then, you would say that the Kerensky government stood 

‘or law and order and for the establishment of a democratic form of 
government something like our own? 

Mr. Francrs. Exactly. 

Senator Kine. And that it was manned by patriots who earnestly 
sought the freedom of the people and the establishment of law and 
order and a stable democratic form of government; and that that 
government, so long as it was in power, attempted to do all that it 
could in the prosecution of the war and to stand by the side of the 
allies in fighting the central powers? 

Mr. Francis. I think so, 

Senator Kine. That while they were engaged in that laudable and 
proper effort the Bolsheviks, led by Lenine and Trotsky and others, 
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were attempting to undermine them, primarily for the purpose of 
getting control and establishing a proletariat dictatorship and sec- 
ondarily for the purpose of betraying the cause of the allies and get- 
ting Russia out of the war? 

Mr. Francis. Exactly. I wish to say here that I think that Lenine 
was a German agent from the beginning. They would never have 
permitted him to come through Germany if they had not thought or 
known they could use him. He disbursed meney very liberally. 
Lenine, however, was not so opposed to Germany as he Was in favor 
of promoting a world-wide social revolution. I wired the depart- 
ment that I thought that was his object in the beginning. He would 
have taken British money, American money, and French money and 
used tt to promote this objective of his. He told a man who asked 
what he was doing in Russia that he was trying an experiment in 
government on the Russian people. He is a sincere man, with sincere 
convictions, I think. I do not think he is right by a good deal, he- 
cause later, when his power was tottering and could not be maintained 
in any other way. he encouraged or permitted! the reign of terror that 
is now prevailing in Russia. 

Coming now to the Brest-Litovsk peace. in the first negotiations 
Russia was represented by Trotsky. I think they took place some 
time in January or February. 

Senator N <. February, I think. 

Mr. Francis. February, 1918. 

Senator Netson. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. Trotsky gained a great deal of credit. He had the 
world for an audience, and he was very able. When Gen. Hoff- 
man notified him and his colleagues that he would not prolong those 
negotiations more than two or three days further and said, “ You will 
have to say definitely whether you will accept these terms or not.” 
‘Trotsky made that dramatic stand of his, in which he said: “We 
decline to sign those severe peace terms, but Russia will fight no 
more. 

Well, the Germans were stunned by that. Trotsky returned to 
Petrograd, and four or five days afterwards the Germans announced 
that they were marching on Petrograd and Moscow. Trotsky re- 
plied to them that they could not move without violating the terms 
of the armistice. Their reply was. continuing to move their armies, 
“ You have already terminated the armistice by refusing to sign the 
peace terms.” 

The German Army advanced so near Petrograd that I left there. 
I had had authority from my government for four weeks to leave 
Petrograd whenever my judgment so dictated, and all my colleagues 
had. I had become dean of the diplomatic corps there, by the 
departure of Sir George Buchanan about the first of January, 1918. 
We were meeting in the American Embassy every day—not all of 
the allied chiefs, but the British and the French and the Italian and 
the Japanese ambassadors and myself and we all decided to leave 
Petrograd. 

I said to them: “I am not going to leave Russia.” “ Where are 
you going?” TI said: “I am going to Vologda.” “What do you 
know about Vologda?” I said: “Not a thing, except that it is the 
junction of the Trans-Siberian Railway and the Moscow-Archangel 
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Railway.” ~‘ Well, if it is unsafe there, what are you going to do?” 
I said: “I am going east to Viatka, which is 600 miles east, and if 
it is unsafe there I am going to Perm, and if it is unsafe there I am 
going to Irkutsk, and if it is unsafe there I am going to Chita, and. 
if it is unsafe there I am going to Vladivostok, where I know I will 
be protected by an American man-of-war—the Brooklyn—under 
Admiral Knight”; and I appealed to them to go with me. I said:. 
“You ought not to leave Russia now.” But they declined to go, ex- 
cept the Japanese Embassy and the Chinese legation, and they only 
stayed at Vologda two or three days. That was on their way home. 
The other missions were all attempting to get back to their respec- 
tive governments. The British and the French and the Italians and 
the Belgians and the Serbians and the Portuguese and the Greeks 
attempted to get out through Finland, and they got into the midst 
of that civil war there, and they lived on trains for six weeks, when 
they joined me at Vologda, except the British Embassy, which got 
through the lines, and it came to Vologda on the 7th of July follow- 
ing. It was sent back there. The Japanese and the Chinese went 
on east after staying at Vologda two or three days, and I remained at 
Vologda five months, notwithstanding I was appealed to and invited 
several times by the central soviet at Moscow to make my head- 
quarters there. They said that they would give us all villas. 

But I am anticipating. When the first Brest-Litovsk peace nego- 
tiations were terminated, and the German army began to move on 
Petrograd and Moscow, the soviet government said they wanted 
another meeting to negotiate peace terms. Trotsky did not go that 
time, but he sent Tchitcherin, and the Germans forced upon the: 
Russians even severer peace terms at the second conference at Brest— 
Litovsk than they had at the first. 

Senator Kixe. Of course, in the meantime the Russians, under 
Lenine and Trotsky, had ceased to be a military force? 

Mr. Franets. Exactly. 

Senator Kixe. They had withdrawn from any military opera- 
tions, and betrayed the allies to that extent? 

Mr. Francrs. Exactly; they betrayed the allies. When I went 
there, there was an army enlisted of 12,000,000 men. It was in- 
creased to 16,000,000 before the revolution, and there was a call for 
3,000,000 additional, which had not matured when the Bolshevik 
revolution took place. Of those 16,000,000 men, 2,000,000 had been. 
captured, and 2,000,000 had been killed and died from disease, so it 
reduced the army to about 12,000,000 men, which is an immense 
army. No army was ever organized that approached it before. We. 
were all talking about demobilization when the war ended; but this: 
army demobilized itself. It melted away like snow before a summer 
sun. When the second Brest-Litovsk peace was signed, these sol- 
diers left their regiments. They would get on a train, and the train 
would start before they would ask where it was going. They sold 
their arms for a pittance; they threw their arms away, some of. 
them, and some of them took their arms home with them. 

Senator Kine. Was that in pursuance of the plan of Lenine and 
Trotsky to destroy the army ? 

Mr. Francis. I think it was. 
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As late as June, when I went to Petrograd from Vologda, when 
T came back the roofs of the cars were filled with soldiers and the 
trucks under the cars and the platforms were crowded with soldiers, 
I went to Moscow in May, to the funeral of our consul general, who 
died very suddenly down there. The soviet government attempted 
to communicate with me there, and I had received a subordinate who 
called on me, but I had no official relations with them. 

In the meantime I had issued a proclamation or an address to the 
Russian people on the 17th of March, which was the day that the 
Brest-Litovsk peace treaty was ratified by the all-Russian congress 
of soviets at Moscow. I appealed to the Russian people to organize 
and repel the invader from their borders. I said that we Ameri- 
cans and my Government still considered the Russian people our 
allies; that we were not going to observe that peace, ad I did not 
think any of the other allies were. I had that put in the Russian 
papers, translated into Russian; and about four days after that 
Kuehlmann, the minister of foreign affairs at that time, demanded 
of the soviet government that I be sent out of Russia. They said: 
“He is not only violating the laws of neutrality, but he has issued 
an address to the Russian people that is a virtual call to arms.” 
The soviet government said nothing to me about it. I was not in 
communication with them at that time, but they replied that I had 
not said any more than the President had said in his address to the 
Russian people through this all-Russian soviet congress at Moscow. 
T have that telegram with me if you want to enter it on your records. 

Senator Overman. We ara like to have it put in the record, 
because there has been some dispute about it. 

Mr. Francis. I will give it to you. It was a public matter over 
there. I will also give you my address to the Russian people. I 
should like to have that put in the record. 

That was on the 17th of March. I had only been at Vologda 
then about 18 days. I arrived at Vologda the 28th of February, I 
think. I had been there 18 days when J issued this address to the 
Russian people. I issued another address on the 4th of July, 1918. 
I had had interviews before that, showing the progress that America 
was making toward preparedness and trying to convince the Rus- 
sian people that the war would end in defeat for Germany, and 
consequently they should not tie up with the losing cause; but on 
the 4th of July I issued an address to the Russian people which re- 
counted the causes for the war, I think. I have not a copy of that. 
I suppose it is in the department; but that elicited another demand 
of Germany on the central soviet at Moscow for my deportation. 
The central soviet did not say anything to me at that time about 
it nor have they ever mentioned it since. 

LT remained at Vologda. eo 

Senator ‘Srerrmve. Ambassador Francis, did they reply to it in 
any way through the newspapers or otherwise? ‘ 

Mr. Francrs. They replied to the first demand by saying that I 
had said nothing more than the President had said, and by asking a 
question of the German Government, which was why they had vio- 
lated the terms of the treaty in advancing into the Ukraine. Ger- 
many never observed any of the terms of that treaty that it was t 
her interest to violate. She continued to advance, and there were 
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me secret treaties of an economic character between Germany and 
ussia. 

Senator Nezson. Ambassador Francis, will you allow me to inter- 
rupé you a minute? You called attention a while ago to the fact 
that under the Kerensky government there had been held an election 
for a constituent assembly. 

Mr. Francis. I am going to get back to that. 

Senator Nexson. All right. I want to know what became of that 
constituent assembly. 

Mr. Francis. I thank you, Senator, for reminding me of that. 
The convening of that constituent assembly was first fixed for the 
27th of November, but it was postponed to some day in December. 
The day before it was to meet all of the cadet members who were in 
Petrograd were arrested as counter-revolutionaries. Some of them, 
anticipating arrest, had not come. Miliukov and Rodzianko and 
Kerensky had not come to Petrograd to the meeting of this con- 
stituent assembly. Consequently, the Bolshevik government said that 
it would not permit that constituent assembly to convene until—— 

Senator Nerson. Did they not surround the building in which 
they were with the red guards? 

Mr. Franers. Later they did that. They postponed the meeting 
then from this day in December until the 19th of January, 1918, 
and said that they would not permit it to organize if there were not 
400 members present. There were 400 members present, and there 
was a great demonstration in Petrograd on the part of the people 
to manifest their joy on the assembling of a constituent assembly. 
The Bolsheviki were in the minority there; notwithstanding the 
cadets had not come, and some of the social revolutionists of the 
right had not attended, there were 423 members, I think, there. I 
can give you the exact number of membersthere. They had an election 
for officers. The Bolsheviki withdrew. They withdrew to the extent 
of 140 members, and still the remainder tried to organize. They 
elected Tchernoff presiding officer, and his opponent was a woman, 
Spirodonova, who was a left social revolutionist, and, when last 
heard from, was imprisoned by the Bolsheviki. 

They organized. Tchernoff made a speech, and there were several 
speeches made. They passed a decree, passed several decrees, when 
a drunken sailor went in and said: “I am tired of this business. 
We want to go to bed.” This was about 2 or 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. “We will give you 10 minutes more,” TI do not say they said 
10 minutes, but a few minutes more. Well, Bolshevik soldiers were 
around the corridors and in the aisles of the convention. 

Senator Kine. Armed? 

Mr. Francts. Armed. So they adjourned about 4 or 5 o’clock in 
the morning until 11 o’clock the next day, I think. It was a fixed 
hour the next day. but the next day the Bolshevik government took 
charge of this duma hall, and did not admit any of the members, and 
consequently broke up the constituent assembly, 4 

Senator Nerson. Right there, Mr. Francis, has the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment, since that time, ever attempted to have a constituent as- 
sembly elected or meet? 

Mr. Francrs. No, sir. They have never since that time had a con- 
stituent assembly, or called an election for a constituent assembly. 
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The soviet is the name of a form of government, and Bolshevism js 

the name of a party, but they are used as synonymous terms all out- 

side of Russia. One basic principle of the soviet government is that 

they do not allow a man to vote or a woman to vote—they have 

woman suffrage over there, you know—who employs another human 
eing. 

Senator Kixe. They have not permitted any voting at all since the 
distatorship of Lenine and Trotsky, have they? They have super- 
imposed themselves and their government upon that part of Russia 
where they have exercised military power? 

Mr. Francis, Well, they have elected soviets, you know-—local 
soviets. 

Senator Kina. I was speaking of the general government. 

Mr. Francts. Oh, the general government? No; there has been 
no election whatever since. 

* Senator Kina. That is to say, Lenine and Trotsky. and those who 
are in control of the Bolshevik government, are not there as the result 
of a general election? 

Mr. Francis. No; no. They are there as usurpers. 

Senator Kine. By force and terror? 

Mr. Francis. I do not think they represent more than 10 per cent 
of the Russians. 

Senator Overman. Of the whole 180,000,000? 

Mr. Francis. Of the whole 180,000,000, 

Senator Kixe. The constituent assembly which they prevented 
from meeting was a truly representative body, elected by the people? 

Mr. Francis. Exactly: as representative as it was possible to have 
at that time. 

Senator Krxe. But elected, of course. under the Kerensky govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Francis. Well. elected under regtlations framed and promul- 
gated by the Kerensky government. 

Senator Kine. Yes. 

Mr, Francis. I think they were elected before the Bolshevik revo- 
lution. ' 

Senator Nerson. Oh, yes; you are clear about that. They were 
elected before that. 

Mr. Francts. They were elected before that ; yes. 

Senator Nerson. Before the Bolshevik revolution; before the 7th 
of November. 

Mr. Francis. I thought the Kerensky government postponed the 
calling of the constituent assembly too long. They were in power 
six months. or at least five months, before they called the election. 
Kerensky moved into the Winter Palace, you know. and slept in the 
bed of Alexander ITI. 

Senator K1xa. Generally speaking, Mr. Ambassador, what would 
you say as to what was being done, during that period when the 
Kerensky government was a power, by the Bolsheviki—by the revo- 
Intionary class led by Lenine and Trotsky? 

Mr. Francis. I think they were planning all the time to overturn 
that government and to take the administration of affairs into their 
own hands. Lenine was disbursing money freely. I said that I be- 
lieved Lenine was a German agent. Subsequent developments have 
confirmed me in. that belief. 
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Senator Kine. You believe that Germany furnished him money 
for debauching: his own country and to aid in betraying the allied 
cause ? 

My. Francis. Exactly; I think she did. The poisoned chalice is 
being conunended to Germany's own lips now. 

Senator Ktxg. What was the first thing that Lenine and’ Trotsky 
did, after getting control, toward the demobilization of the troops, 
and what announcement did they make as to the withdrawal of 
Russia from military operations? 

Mr. Francis. Well, after the negotiation of the Brest-Litovsk 
peace, and the signing thereof, the army was permitted to go home. 
‘They were promised peace: they were promised division of prop- 
erty, division of lands 

Senator Overman. And bread. 

Senator Netson. Bread and peace and land. 

My. Francis. Bread and peace and land. One Russian land- 
owner was telling me that they attempted to divide his herd of 
blooded cattle, and they came across a very fine bull that they could 
not agree npon as to which one should have it, so they killed the bull 
and divided the carcass. 

Well, I remained at Vologda, as I said, until the 25th of July, 
after Mirbach was killed, which was on the 6th of July. Tchit- 
cherin, about four or five days after that—he was the minister of for- 
eign affairs of the central soviet in Mosecow—sent me a telegram, 
addressing me as dean of the diplomatic corps, and said, “ Vologda 
is unsafe. We invite you to come to Moscow, where we can give every 
man a Villa. I am sending Radek to Vologda to execnte the invita- 
tion.” It was in English and he used the word “execute.” My 
colleagues all considered it an order to come to Moscow from 
Vologda. I was disposed to consider it an invitation, and I prepared 
a reply to it, “ We decline to come to Moscow. We consider Vologda 
pertectly safe, because we do not fear the Russian people, whom 
we have always befriended, and we do not fear the allies, of course. 
Tf your commmnication is meant for an order instead of an invita- 
tion, we consider it offensive.” 

T hoped by that telegram to save inyself from the visit of Radek, 
but he appeared the next day. The direct communication of the 
rails between Vologda and Moscow had been cut by an uprising at 
Yaroslav, so they had to go around via Petrograd. Radek got. there 
the next day, and I was having a meeting. in the American Embassy, 
of the allied chiefs. I tried to get them to go in to see him, but they 
would not go. They said that that was the prerogative and duty of 
the dean of the corps. So I went in and had a talk with him of 
about an hour. He was in my reception room. 

I forgot to tell yon that the municipal authorities of Vologda had 
given me a house for the American Embassy. It was the house of 
acommercial club. It was the most imposing structure in the town. 
They were very much complimented by my stopping there—by the 
American Embassy stopping there—and they felt deeply compli- 
mented when all of the other missions who had tried ta get out 
through Finland joined me. It was about five months that I had 
stopped there. 

enator Nexuson. That town was not under the control of the 
Bolsheviki? 
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Mr. Fraxcts. Well, the Bolsheviki controlled it the last two 
months or three months that we were there. 

Senator Netson. But at that time? 

Mr. Francis. At that time I spoke to the mayor and asked him 
if he was a Bolshevik, and he said he was not a Bolshevik, and that 
he was authorized by the municipal assembly, as we called it, to invite 
us to remain there, and that we would be protected; and he con- 
tinued to administer affairs until we left there. But the local soviet 
was disposed to dispute his authority some time before we left. The 
French ambassador, whom I met in Paris—Jusserand—said, “ You 
discovered Vologda; you put it on the map and made it the diplo- 
matic center of Russia for five months.” It was true. The others 
joined me there; but when Radik came up on the 12th of July—I 
think it was—he argued with me about going down. He was accom- 
panied by an interpreter who was named Arthur Ransome. He was 
the correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, and J think his 
letters have been published in the New York Times, too. I called 
in my stenographer, Mr. Johnston, who was also my private secre- 
tary, and he took down the conversation. I told Radek, after listen- 
ing to his conversation, that we had decided to refuse the invitation. 
He said, “ I will station guards around all of your embassies ”—they 
called all our legations embassies—* and no one will be permitted to 
go in or out without a passport.” I said, “ We are virtually a 
oners, then.” “No,” he said, “ you are not virtually prisoners. You 
can go in and out, and the chiefs can all go in and out; but when 
you desire anybody to come in here you will have to tell the local 
soviet the name of the man and they will give him a pass to enter 
through your guards.” 

The guards came there the next morning, or that same evening. 
IT have forgotten whether they came that evening or the next morn- 
ing. But the guards did not disturb us, because they were hungry, 
and we gave them food; so they were very accommodating to us. 

The morning of the 23d of July, after midnight, I received an- 
other telegram from Tchitcherin: “Again we tell you Vologda is 
unsafe. Another day may be too late. Again we invite you to 
Moscow.” 

After consulting my colleagues and finding them of the same 
mind—I had a fear that they wanted to hold us as hostages down 
there, or at any rate to play us against the German and Austrian 
representatives at Moscow—I replied to him in six words: “ We have 
determined to take your advice and quit Vologda.” 

We had planned to go to Archangel. I did not state in the tele- 
gram where we proposed to go. I had had a special train on the 
Vologda track for five months, and my transportation man had told 
me that the station master, with whom we made friends, would fur- 
nish him a locomotive on an hour’s notice to take that train on any 
road that we wished that had tracks in the Vologda station. I sent 
for him after telling my colleagues to send their baggage down to 
the train before 6 o'clock and that the train would leave at 8. I 
called in this transportaion man and I said, “ You told me sometime 
ago that this station man promised you a locomotive for this train. 
I said, “I want that locomotive attached to this train to-night at 
half past 7, and I want it to leave at 8.” 
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He left me and came back in an hour and said that the station 
man had left on a vacation and that the man he had left in charge 
said that he could not get a locomotive without submitting the re- 
quest to Moscow, and Tchitcherin had given orders to the director of 
locomotive power that he must not put a locomotive on this train. 
I told him to submit it to Moscow, and they submitted it, and the 
reply was, “Who wishes the locomotive?” I replied to this—my 
transportation man was speaking and I replied to them—* The Ameri- 
can ambassador.” “Where does he wish to go?” I replied, “To 
Archangel.” 

Then he sent me a telegram, “Archangel is not a fit place for ambas- 
sadors to live. Going to Archangel means leaving Russia. Again 
we invite you to Moscow.” 

Well, I replied to him that I would not leave Russia unless com- 
pelled to do so by force, and then my absence would be temporary. 
I ended the telegram: “Again we request the locomotive.” Well, 
we had slept on the train in the station—all the diplomatic corps—the 
preceding night, and the locomotive was furnished us about 1 o’clock 
in the morning on the 25th of July. We had intended to leave on 
the 28d of July, you know, but we did not leave until the 24th, and 
it was past midnight when we left. 

We went up to Archangel, and on arriving at Archangel we were 
met by a delegation from the local soviet, accompanied by a repre- 
sentative of the Moscow soviet who pointed to a boat on the Dvina 
River and said, “There is the boat. We are instructed to put you 
on that boat, and direct your attention to that boat and to say that 
you can use the boat to go where you wish.” I said, “We refuse to 
go on that boat.” “Why?” “Well,” I said, “we do not want to 
leave Russia until we can communicate with our Government, with 
which cable communication has been severed for three weeks.” 
“Well,” they said, “we have no other orders.” We were 140 in 
number, counting attachés and domestics. I said, “‘ Moreover, that 
boat is not big enough for us.” They said, “We will give you an 
additional boat;” which they did. They said, “ What are we to do?” 
I said, “I do not know what you are to do, except to go and report 
what we say to the Moscow soviet, to Lenine and Trotsky and 
Tchitcherin.” So they stationed a guard around the train. It was 
the 26th of July. They left and came back in about 30 hours. In 
the meantime they had been wiring to Moscow, and we had known 
what they were wiring, as the wire had to go through Petrograd. 
We had means of knowing what was in the wires. The central 
soviet, while professing to desire us to leave Russia, was command- 
ing the local soviet to detain us there as hostages. 

Senator Nersonw. At Archangel? 

Mr. Francis. At Archangel. We knew that, when they came back 
on the 27th of July, about 2 or 3 o’clock, and we had determined to 
leave. We had determined to leave for Kandalaksha because there 
was an anti-Bolsheviki revolution to be pulled off at Archangel, and 
we knew it, and we did not want to be there when it occurred, and 
they knew it, and had been evacuating the town, They had been kill- 
ing people up there and deporting people. 

Baisor Netson. At Archangel? 

Mr. Francis. At Archangel, for several days; and when we as- 
sumed such a firm attitude before them, they were frightened and 
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did not want to detain us, but they threw all the obstacles they could 
in our way, and we did not get off until 4 o’clock in the morning of 
the 29th of July for Kandalaksha. 

They came, for instance, and said that our baggage did not have 
diplomatic seals on it. I turned to my colleagues and I said, “We 
will go down and identify the baggage.” Then they got the baggage 
on the boat about 8 o'clock in the evening, and they said that we must 
all come off the boats to show our passports when we reembarked, 
which we did. By that time it was 12 o’clock at night. Then they 
said they must go across the river. You see, the railroads do not go 
into Archangel. They go on the south side of the Dvina River, which 
is about a mile wide there. They went over to Archangel proper, and 
they were gone until 4 o’clock, and they came back at 4 o’clock in the 
morning, aud we cleared for Kandalaksha. We had made up our 
niinds to elear, regardless of whether they permitted us or not, be- 
cause there was a ‘British merchantman in the harbor, and I said to 
the British commissioner, “ What boat is that?” He said, “It is one 
of ours.” And I said, “Will it obey your instructions? ~ He said, 
“J think so.” T said, “If they do not come by 7 o'clock, we will get 
on the boat and go on to Kandalaksha.” They came back at 4 o’clock. 
This was about 2 o’clock. 

At Kandalaksha we heard that Gen. Poole was at Murmansk. 
Murmansk is the port of the railway that is open all the year round. 
Kandalaksha is about 150 miles south of Murmansk. We heard, 
after we had arrived at Kandalaksha, that the general with about 
2,000 men had cleared that morning for Archangel, where he arrived 
on the 2d of August, and from the bar he telephoned in, “ What goy- 
ernment is in control there?” They said, “The provisional govern- 
ment of northern Russia.” A bloodless revolution had taken place, 
a coup d’état about four hours before. They said, “Can we land? 
Will you permit us to land?” The Bolsheviki government had been 
prohibiting the landing of allied troops. They said, “ Yes; come 
quick.” They landed on the 2d of August. 

We retmmmed there—the allied missions—on the 9th of August from 
Kandalaksha, where we had held the boats upon which we were trans- 
ported from Archangel to Kandalaksha. In the morning the British 
commissioner and the Italian ambassador and the French minister— 
not the French ambassador—and I had gone to Murmansk, and had 
heen able to communicate with our governments from there. I wired 
my Government my plans, that I was going back to Archangle, and it 
approved of those plans; so I went back to Archangel, and I stayed 
there until the 6th of November. 

Senator Nerson. Let me ask you there, Mr. Francis, did not that 
northern government that you speak of invite the military authorities 
and yon to come back there? 

Mr. Francts. Yes, sir; they did. 

Senator Netson. That northern government? 

Mr. Francis. That northern government. 

Senator Nerson. Of that northern province. 

Mr. Francrs. It was called the provisional government of the 
northern region. A 

Senator Nezson. I asked vou that because it was stated hy a wit- 
ness yesterday that the allied forces were there by invitation of the 
northern government. 
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Mr. Francis. Exactly. Why, you had here, I see from the morn- 
ing papers, 2 man named Martiuszine, who was minister of finance in 
that Archangel government. Well, that Archangel government was 
kidnapped while I was there. But we brought it back. 

Senator Srerure. I think the witness so indicated. 

Mr. Francrs. He did. Well, old man Tchaikowsky—he is about 
70 years of age, and looked to be 80—lived in this country from 1875 
to 1879, at Independence, Kans., and had lived in England 28 years 
and in France a year and a half. He was always a revolutionist and 
a socialist. But that government up there was the choice of the 
people. It was the choice of three-fourths of the people in the zone 
of Russia occupied by the allied forces. 

Senator Netson. That covered all the country, practically, between 
the Siberian railroad and up to the White Sea? 

Mr. Francis. No; it did not. It covered only abont half of that. 

Senator Netson. The northern half? 

Mr. Francis. The northern half. 

Senator Nexson. The distance is about 600 or 700 iniles, is it not? 

Mr. Francis. The distance is about 400 miles from Vologda to 
Archangel, and the allied troops are only down about 150 miles, down 
that far on the railroad. I see they have been driven back since I 
left. They were up the Dvina River 150 miles toward Kotlas. These 
American troops landed there on the 4th of September. and this 
coup d'état, this kidnapping, took place on the night of the 5th of 
September. It was evidently timed to make the impression upon 
people up there that it had the sanction, if it was not at the instance, 
of the American ambassador, being timed after the landing of the 
American troops. But I soon gave them to understand that I did 
not sanction it at all. I was very emphatic in regard to one thing. 
I was dean of the diplomatic corps, and petitions and delegations and 
telegrams were coming in to me in reference to the kidnapping, 
which had occurred on the morning of the 6th of September by Rus- 
sian officers, asking me to reinstall the deposed government of the 
ministers. They had been taken on a steamer and put in the Solo- 
vetski monastery, on Solovetski Island, which was about 30 hours 
from Archangel. 

There were three American battalions which had been landed there; 
one of them was sent down the railroad toward Vologda, one was 
sent up the Dvina River toward Kotlas, and the other one was held 
in Archangel. Immediately afterwards I reviewed this battalion 
that was left in Archangel. Gen. Poole and I received its salute on 
the government steps. Gen. Poole turned to me and said, “There 
was a revolution here last night.” T said, “The hell you say! Who 
pulled it off?” He said, “Chaplain.” Chaplain was a Russian 
naval officer on Gen. Poole’s staff. T said, “There is Chaplain over 
there now.” I motioned to Chaplain to come over and join us. Gen. 
Poole said, “ Chaplain is going to issue a proclamation at 11 o’clock.” 
It was then a quarter past 10. _T said, “ Chaplain, who pulled off this 
revolution here last night?” He said. “T did.” 

Senator Overman. You say Chaplain was on Poole’s staff? 

Mr. Francis. Yes; a Russian officer detailed by Poole on his staff. 
He was a colonel. He had done very good work against the Bol- 
sheviks, getting them out. He said. “I drove the Bolsheviki out of 
here. I established this governinent. They were in Gen. Poole’s 
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way and were hampering Col. Donop, who was the French provost 
marshal. I see no use for any government here anyway.” I said, 
“J think this is the most flagrant usurpation of power I ever knew, 
and don’t you circulate that proclamation that Gen. Poole tells me 
you have written, until I can see it and show it to my colleagues.” 

So we met that day at my apartment. I was suffering very much 
from this ailment, from which I afterwards got relief through a 
surgical operation. That is another story, If it had not been for 
that ailment probably I would be in Russia now, 

They came up there at 12 o’clock. I had Chaplain there. This 
had been a coup d’état, or kidnapping, you know, by Russian officers, 
counter revolutionaries, monarchists, who were against this social- 
istic government—this government which they called socialistic—and 
it was having constant friction with the military authorities. When 
these troops landed I had sent for Col. Stewart, and I said, * Have 
you any communication for me’ Col. Stewart was the American 
commander of these 4,700 American troops. “Haye you any com- 
munication for me?” He said, *No.’ I said, “What are your 
orders?” He said, “To report to Gen. Poole, who is commanding 
the allied forces in northern Russia.” “ Well,” I said, “I interpret 
our policy here, and if I should tell you not to obey one of Gen. 
Poole’s orders, what would you do?” He said, “I would obey you.” 
I had arranged all that beforehand through the department, I 
thought. But we never had any friction over there. We never had 
any friction between the French and myself nor between the British 
and myself. The British were more impatient with this socialistic 
government than I was, and it was generally believed there that if 
T had not been there the socialistic government would not have been 
brought back. 

These men, whose minister of finance I learn was before you yes- 
terday, were not all socialists. There was one cadet. But they were, 
as I thought, administering a very good government, and it was un- 
doubtedly the choice of three-fourths of the Russians that were 
in this allied zone. 

Senator Stertinc. While socialist, it was not Bolshevik? 

Mr. Francrs. No; it was just as opposed to the Bolsheviki as the 
allies were. More so than the monarchists were, because the monarch- 
ists all favored the Bolsheviki, thinking that was the shortest or 
quickest return to the monarchy. ' 

Senator Nexson. To simplify matters, I will say that this gen- 
tleman yesterday stated in substance that Poole attempted to estab- 
lish a government of his own, but that you restored the old gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Francis. I think he was wrong there. Poole did not want 
to establish a government of his own. British soldiers, you know, 
have been colonizers for so long that they do not know how to re- 
spect the feelings of socialists. I do not mean that that is the 
policy of the British Government, but the British officers have had 
to do with so many uncivilized peoples and Great Britain has done 
so much colonizing that its officers do not feel as American officers 
feel. 

For instance, I was narrating just now how this coup détat was 
planned, so as to make the impression on the public mind that I was 
not only favorable to it but that I was executing it. 
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For the first time American soldiers were put on the streets to 
patrol them, I heard that American soldiers were manning the 
street cars. Thirty thousand laborers struck, up there. When they 
heard of this kidnaping, all of the workmen in all the factories 
struck. The workmen on the street cars struck, and all the workmen 
up there went on strike. I heard about half past 12 o'clock that the 
Americans were manning the street cars, and called up Col. Stewart, 
or attempted to call him up. J cotild not find him, but I caHed up 
the major who was in command of the battalion, a man named 
Nichols, and I said, “ Maj. Nichols, is it true that American soldiers 
are manning these street cars?” “Yes.” T said, “Do you not know 
that will raise commotions in America? By whose orders is this? ” 
He said, “ Well, G. H. Q.”—general headquarters. I said, “ Was it 
in writing?” “No; it was not in writing,” he said. “I was called 
up by phone and asked if I had any men here who could act as 
motormen and as conductors on the street cars, and as my battalion 
was recruited in Detroit, about half of them are motormen and con- 
ductors, so I said, ‘yes.’” He said, “I sent some of the men down 
to the car sheds to take the cars out.” I said, “ Where is Col. Stew- 
art?” He said, “Mr. Ambassador, we are charging no fares.” 
said, © That is different. But,” I said, “I want Col. Stewart, any- 
way. 

For 24 hours or perhaps 30 hours Americans were conducting the 
street cars, or acting as motormen, and at every stopping place, which 
is every two or three blocks, there were two or three American 
soldiers to keep the crowd off the cars. 

Senator Overawan. Because they were riding free? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. American soldiers up there showed the same 
spirit that they did on the western front. They were just anxious 
to get into a fight with somebody. They understood the cause of the 
war. But I was walking along the street, the Broadway of Arch- 
angel, one day, and J saw three or four American soldiers looking 
ata war map. I said to them in English, “You are American 
soldiers.” They turned around and smiled at me, and J said, “I 
never was so glad to see American soldiers in my life as I was when 
you landed here a few days ago.” They did not say anything in 
response to that, and I said, “I am the American ambassador.” 
Well, they opened their eyes wider, but that did not evoke a response 
from them. I exchanged four or five more remarks with them, and 
they answered respectfully “Yes” and “No” all the time, and I 
turned around to go away and they detained a man who was with 
me, and they said, “ Who is that fellow?!” The man replied, “That 
is Gov. Francis.” They said, “Why in hell didn’t he say so?” 
They were from Michigan and Minnesota and knew me by repu- 
tation. 

I said, “ There is one thing I want understood.” J said it with an 
oath, but I have repeated so many oaths here that I will not repeat 
that. “There is one thing that I want understood.” “What is 
that?” TJ said, “Civil strife in the rear of our own front. Now,” 
I said, “I am not going to permit the lives of our soldiers to be 
jeopardized by Bolsheviki on one side and a civil war in the rear. 
I will order them back from the railroad and from up the river, 
and if there is a gun fired here we will participate in the fire our- 
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selves, if we have to kill Russians.” That stopped the civil strife, 
There was not any fear of it after that. 

Senator Nerson. And the old government came back? 

My. Francis. And we brought back the old government on Sunday 
night, and it was reinstalled on Monday morning at 9 o’clock, ; 

Senator Nerson. Anti-Bolshevik government? 

Mr. Francis. Anti-Bolshevik government. You know the coup 
état or kidnaping had been planned by Russian officers who were 
disgusted with this socialistic government, as they called it. 

Senator Overmax, What do you mean by kidnaping! Taking 
them away from the city? 

Mr. Francais. They went to their apartment about half-past 12 
at night, and they told them to put on their clothes. They said, 
“What are you going to do with ns?” They replied, “We are go- 
ing to put you in a monastery.” They put them on a boat, and the 
boat cleared abont 4.30, and we heard of it 10 minutes after 10. The 
boat had no wireless apparatus on it, and we could not reach it, could 
not communicate with it, so we wired to Kem. which is a station 
down on the Mwman road, about 25 miles below Kandalaksha, to 
get a boat over there and get these ministers when they landed there 
and bring them back to Archangel. 

Now, my ailment was growing on me so that I had planned to 
leave the 14th of October. But I heard from one of my servants 
and the cook of one of the military attachés that it would create a 
panic in town if I should leave, so T stayed three weeks longer. 

Senator Nerson. How big a place is Archangel ? 

Mr. Francis. It has about. 50,000 or 60,000 people, and it has very 
substantial structures, more substantial than Vologda, although it 
is not so old. Vologda was founded in 1147, as I wired the United 
States, 345 years before Columbus discovered America. It has 52 
cathedrals. 

Senator Kine. You and the allied representatives left Petrograd 
because you believed your lives were in danger? 

Mr. Francis. No, not exactly; because we believed the Germans 
were going to capture the city and would hold us as hostages. I did 
not have any personal fear the whole time I was in Russia. As I 
look back now I marvel that I did not. My life was threatened four 
times, on four separate occasions, by the anarchists. But I had heard 
that the soviet government of Lenine and Trotsky was planning to 
move from Petrograd to Moscow, and it did move four or five days 
after I left Petrograd. I was advised a few weeks before I left 
Petrograd that the Germans would come in and capture it. 

Senator Kine. Then you left. Vologda because you thought that 
the Lenine and Trotsky government might hold you as well as the 
other representatives of the governments as hostages? 

Mr, Francts. Exactly. . 

Senator Kine. So that your liberties if not your lives were in 
danger? 

My. Fraxcis. Exactly. ; 

Senator Kine. And from there you proceeded to Archangel? And 
during that time none of the ministers or representatives of foreign 
governments recognized the Bolshevik government? 

Mr. Francis. No; none of them. 
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Senator Kina. And the Bolsheviki did not recognize you and them 
as ambassadors or representatives of foreign governments to the ex- 
tent of treating with them as such? 

Mr. Francis. They would have been very glad to do it, if we had 
permitted them to do so. 

Senator Kine. But you treated them as usurpers? 

Mr. Francis. We treated them as usurpers. I did not think that 
they represented, and I do not think now that they represented, more 
than 10 per cent of the Russian people. The Bolshevik following 
changes. There were people there who were Bolsheviki four and 
six months ago who are opposed to the Bolsheviki now. 

Senator Kine. I suppose some are Bolsheviki because of the fact 
that by professing adherence to Bolshevism they get some favors 
that they otherwise could not, and perhaps protect their lives. 

Mr. Francis. Exactly. The Bolshevik army to-day is variously 
estimated at from 200,000 to 700,000 men, but they are not in a body, 
they are scattered over the country, and they are composed in part 
of Chinese and Lett soldiers, and Russian Red Guards, and Russians 
who are forced to serve. You see, for the past five or six months they 
have been arresting women and confining them as hostages for the 
reappearance of their husbands and sons and brothers, whom they 
compel to serve with the Bolshevik army. 

Senator Kine. They would arrest the sister or the wife or the 
mother for the purpose of compelling a son, husband, or father to 
come back and serve in the army? 

Mr. Francis, Yes. 

Senator Nerson. If it suits your convenience, we should like to 
have your experiences in Petrograd, and what you saw and observed 
of the Bolshevik government from November 7 until the time you 
left Petrograd. ‘Tell us about your operations. 

Mr. Frawcts. I did not have any official connection with them. IL 
only called once, as the head of the diplomatic corps. 

Senator Kine. I think the question meant to ask you to describe 
what you saw on the streets, among the people, the social, economic, 
industrial, military conditions, and the poverty. 

Mr. Franots. They nationalized all of the industries there, and 
the workmen determined their own wages and the hours of service 
that they should perform. 

The Bolshevik government is printing now—it is variously esti- 
mated—from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 rubles a day, and is inten- 
tionally keeping no account of it. They pay these men 300 to 500 
rubles a month, but there is a state of famine in Petrograd. We have 
an embassy there upon which we are still paying rent. I visited it 
from the 6th to the 10th of June, and I left two women in charge 
there, accompanied by three porters. The last we heard from them 
they were about starved, and we have been attempting to get food to 
them from Christiania and from Stockholm. 

Senator Nexson. Did you have representatives of the Red Cross 
there at Petrograd while you were there? 

Mr. Francis. Yes; we had representatives of the Red Cross there. 

Senator Netson. Can you tell about their operations? 

Mr. Francts. They distributed a good deal of condensed milk, to 
the children, and they were under Dr. Billings for a while, but only 
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six or seven weeks. Then they were under Col. W.. B. Thompson 
from about the 8th of July until, I think, some time in December. 

Senator Kine, That was 1917? 

Mr. Francis. That was 1917. Then Col. Thompson returned to the 
United States and they were under Col. Robins from that time forth. 

Senator Nersox. Did Col. Thompson and Col. Robins cooperate 
with you in any way? 

Mr. Francis. Well, I will not say that Col. Thompson cooperated 
with me. [sent for Col. Robins. Col. Robins came to see me shortly 
after Col. Thompson left. : 

; ae Kane. They were not military men. Those were just paper 
titles? 

My. Francis. Yes. They were Red Cross officers. I had instruc- 
tions from the department in accordance with my recommendations 
that no American representative should have any official intercourse 
with the soviet government. Immediately after the soviet govern- 
ment came into power and after Col, Thompson had left, ‘ol. Robins 
had gone to Smolny. the headquarters of the soviet government—and 
according to his statement to me he had admitted that he had been 
opposed to them; that he and Col. Thompson had been supporters 
of Kerensky; but Col. Thompson had gone—and he asked what their 

vinciples were. They told him, and he approved of it. So he had 
een maintaining relations up there. 

Senator Nutson. Col. Robins had been maintaining relations with 
them ? 

Mr. Francis. Col. Robins had been maintaining relations there. 

Senator Srertine. Did he state that he approved of them after 
their statement of what their principles were? 

Mr. Francis. Yes; he said he approved of their principles, but he 
did not approve of their excesses; and when I received this cable 
from the Government here that no representative of the United States 
Government was to have any communication with the Bolsheviki 
government at all, I wired them to know if that included Red Cross 
men in uniform. I received a prompt reply that it did, and that 
Davison was going to cable Robins, severing his relations with 
Smolny. I sent to Col. Robins. I said to him, “TI have this order.” 
He said, “I have a similar order.” I said, “I think it unwise for you 
to sever your relations abruptly and absolutely; that is, I mean to 
cease your visits up there. Furthermore I want to know what they 
are doing, and I will stand between you and the fire.” So I cabled 
the Government to that effect, and I never received any reply to that. 
So Col. Robins continued to hold communication with Smolny; con: 
tinued to go there daily until he Jeft Petrograd. Then he went to 
Moscow. After going to Vologda with me and staying from Friday 
until Sunday afternoon, he went to Moscow, and he remained there 
until the 14th of May, I think it was, when he was recalled. I know 
he was in Vologda on the 15th of May. I went to the station to see 
him. The relations between Col. Robins and myself were always 
pleasant. We did not agree about the Bolshevik government at all. 

Senator Neuson. He was rather inclined to favor them, was he 
not? ; 

Mr. Franers. Well, he was importuning me, I think, all the time to 
recommend recognition of their government. 
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Senator Netson. Oh, he did? 

Mr. Francis. Yes; so I understood, and one day he said to me. 
“Have you ever recommended recognition of this government? 3 
I said, “ You know I have not, but T want to say I have not.” He 
said, “I will tell them that you have not recommended recognition, 
and will not.” I said, “ You may tell them that I have not recom- 
mended recognition, but I think it is undiplomatic to say what I 
will do. If my Government should order me to recognize them, 
I might do so, and I might decline.” 

Senator Kine. No other government recognized them ? 

Mr. Francis. No other government recognized them. 

Senator Kine. No other government has? 

Mr. Francis. No other government has. 

Senator Ktne, No other government has any diplomatic repre- 
sentative there? 

Mr. Francis. Except Germany and Austria and Turkey and Bul- 

ria. 

Senator Kine. None of the allied Governments? 

Mr. Francis. No. 

Senator Kixe. And no South American government? 

Mr. Francis. Why, they do not merit recognition. They do not 
merit even business relations, because of their prejudices. They have 
instituted a reign of terror. They are killing everybody who wears 
a white collar or who is educated and who is not a Bolshevik. Sev- 
eral of their provinces have nationalized women. I have seen that 
the decree has been presented to you. 

Senator Nerson. You know that is true, do you, of your observa- 
tion and knowledge? 

Mr. Francis. I only know it because I have seen it in the official 
publications of the soviet government, the central newspapers. The 
central soviet has never nationalized women by a decree, but it 
has issued a decree, which I saw in Izvestija, the official publication 
of their government, making divorce and marriage so easy as to 
require only a notice to some man by a married couple that they 
had agreed to separate; and likewise a notice that two mmarried 
people had decided to marry. Now, there is no limit of time as to 
how long the marriage shall hold. 

Senator Overman. Or the cause of the divorce. 

Mr. Francis. Or the cause of the divorce. 

Senator Nexson. Did Col. Robins ever state to you the reasons 
why he wanted the Bolshevik government recognized ? 

Mr. Francis. He stated it to me in this way, that he thought if 
we recognized them they would present an organized opposition to 
Germany. I said, “If you will have them make that promise to me, 
T do not know that I will recommend recognition, but I will recom- 
mend the establishment of business relations or a modus vivendi 
with them.” But I always believed that Lenine and Trotsky were 
German agents, and consequently I would not have trusted them at 
any time. I would not have believed them. 

Now, just a short: time before the Brest-Litovsk peace was ratified 
they sent a.cable. ‘I think Col. Robins sent it through the military 
mission, but I paraphrased it and sent it also. It was an inquiry 
as to what America and the allies would do, especially America, 
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toward assisting the Bolshevik government if this All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets failed to ratify the peace. It was simply a question, 
T said in my cable, “If the department does not think this is suff- 
ciently answered in the telegram of the President to the All-Russian 
Soviet Congress, and wilt cable me replies, I will be pleased to subinit 
them through Robins.” I was not going to submit them myself. 
They understand my position. 

Senator Overman. You spoke about the conditions. What about 
the brutal starvation Is there anything of that over there? Was 
there anything while you were there? 

Mr. Francis, Yes; you could see long bread lines in Petrograd 
when I left. I left there on the morning of the 27th of February, 
IT think. I arrived at Vologda on the ist of March, I think it was, 
You have well-authenticated reports now showing that hunger pre- 
yailed to a very great extent in Petrograd. Zinoviev is the head 
of the soviet in Petrograd. He went to Moscow, and heard this 
telegram read from the President. Through the All-Russian Soviet 
Congress the President was attempting to address the Russian peo- 
ple. I think TI had suggested that to the President. I do not mean 
that I communicated with the President direct, but I had cabled 
the State Department that this All-Russian Soviet Congress would 
meet to act upon this peace, and that I thought the Russian people 
should have some expression of interest on the part of the Ameri- 
can people. He sent that cable to the Russian people through the 
soviet congress. This occurred while Zinoviev was down there from 
Petrograd. He returned to Petrograd two or three days after and 
said in a speech, “ We slapped the President of the United States 
in the face.” The reply, you know, was not for the President of the 
United States but to the workingmen of the United States. 

Senator Kine. This is the reply, is it not? [Reading:] 

The All-Russian Congress of Soviets expresses its appreciation to the Ameri- 
can people, and first of all to the laboring and exploited classes in the United 
States for the message sent by the President of the United States to the con- 
gress of the soviets in this time when the Russian socialistic soviei republic 
is living through most difficult trials. 

The Russian republic uses the occasion of the message from President Wil- 
son to express to all peoples who are dying and suffering from the horrors of 
this imperialistic war its warm sympathy and firm conviction that the happy 
time is near when the laboring ma in all bourgeois countries will throw off 
the capitalistic yoke and establish a socialistic state of society, which is the 
only one capable of assuring a manent ind just peace as well as the culture 
and well-being of all who toil. 

Mr, Francrs. That is the reply he sent, and which the soviet said 
was meant as a slap in the face of the President of the United States. 

Senator Kine. f, was an invitation to revolution in this country 
as well as in all other countries? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator Kina. I move that we take a recess until half past 2. 

(The motion was agreed to; and accordingly, at 12.50 o'clock p. m., 
a recess was taken until 2.30 o'clock p. m.) 
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At 2.30 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee met pursuant to the taking 
of the recess. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. DAVID R. FRANCIS—Resumed. 


Senator Kine, Mr. Ambassador, was the government in the north- 
ern part of Russia, at Archangel, functioning in a true manner in 
the territory over which it assumed jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Francis. I think it was. 

Senator Kine. As you stated this morning, it represented at least 
three-fourths of the people of that territory? 

Mr. Franets. At least three-fourths of the people of the zone occu- 
pied by the allied forces, which extended along the White Sea and in 
the interior about 100 miles. 

Senator Kine. And they were anti-Bolshevists? 

Mr. Francis. They were anti-Bolshevists. 

Senator Kine. The president or chief executive of that govern- 
ment is now in Paris? 

Mr. Francis. Is now in Paris. 

Senator Kine. Representing his people there, and is still anti- 
Bolshevist ? 

Mr. Francis. Oh, he is still anti-Bolshevist, yes; and the Bolshe- 
vists have more hatred for the socialists that they expected to be with 
them than they have for the monarchists, or for the allies, even. 

Senator Kine. They have a hatred for the bourgeoisie and for 
those who want a stable, orderly, democratic form of government? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator Kine. And to carry out their purposes and to perpetuate 
themselves in power, they resort to murder, assassination, and every 
form of terrorism ? 

Mr. Francis. They do. 

Senator Kine. And visit their displeasure upon juoffensive Rus- 
sians, the same as they would on any other people, monarchists, or 
enemies who are of an alien nationality ? 

Mr. Francis. They are not very severe with the monarchists, be- 
cause-the monarchists have been giving them money, according to 
reports. 

Senator Overman. The monarchists, after these people are through, 
expect to be able to establish the old regime? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. i 

Senator Kine. Maj. Humes, I desire to ask you a question here. 
Did one of the witnesses state that Mr. Rhys Williams aided in or- 
ganizing the Black Hundred? 

Mr. Humes. Oh, no. 

Mr. Francis. The Black Hundred was an organization that ex- 
isted long before the war. 

Mr. Hues. He was employed and spent a month, for which he 
received 300 rubles, in organizing the volunteer force and the vol- 
unteer Bolshevik force, and trying to get volunteers for it. He was 
at various localities in that effort. 

Senator Kine. You were denounced by the Bolshevists as a capi- 
talistic ambassador, were you not? 
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Mr. Francis. Yes; and our Government was denounced as a capi- 
talistic government. They said we had entered the war because of 
the submarine warfare preventing our continuing to sell supplies to 
the allies, and that the wharves in New York and all other ports 
were crowded with war supplies, and that we had to participate in 
the war at the instance of the Stock Exchange of New York, and 
the capitalists of this country, in order to find a market for our 
manufactured products. 

Senator Kinc. Did Lenine and Trotsky, or the Bolshevist régime, 
or any of its officials, at any time exhibit any sympathy, or its rep- 
resentatives exhibit any sympathy, with democratic institutions as 
we understand them? 

Mr. Francis. They treated us better than they treated the British 
or the French, because they were always hoping for and expecting 
recognition by our Government; but they declared themselves against 
all organized governments, and they called our Government a capi- 
talistic government, and said that it was oppressing the working 
classes. 

Senator Overman. Trotsky and Lenine proposed to Bolshevize 
this Government as well as all other governments? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator Overman. That was one of their programs? 

Mr. Francis. Yes; and I think they are doing propagandizing 
here now. 

Senator Kine. Do you remember a speech that Trotsky made in 
Moscow, in which he denounced this Government? 

Mr. Francrs. I remember several speeches that he made in which 
he denounced this Government. I did not hear the speeches, but as 
published in the official organs of the government he denounced this 
Government. 

Senator Kine. What did they do with respect to newspapers that 
opposed their views? 

Mr. Francis. They suppress all newspapers that oppose their 
views. 

Senator Kine. If any witness has stated here that they did not 
suppress newspapers opposing their view, that is not true? 

Mr. Francis. So far as my knowledge extends. And I know that 
any newspaper that had a criticism of the Bolsheviki government, 
or the soviet government, was suppressed immediately after its 
publication of that criticism. 

Senator Kine. Do you remember Gorky’s newspaper, that was 
operated for awhile, when he was opposing the Bolsheviki? 

Mr. Francis. Yes; it was suppressed. 

Senator Kine. And when he espoused Bolshevism, no matter what 
the reason was, they permitted a resuscitation of that paper, or at 
least permitted him to publish another paper? 

Mr. Francis. To publish another paper. F 

Senator Overman. They nationalized every printing establish- 
ment, did they not? 

Mr. Francis. I do not know that they nationalized all of the 
printing establishments; but the soviet congress that adjourned at 
3 a. m. on the Ist day of last February—I have been looking at the 
declaration of principles it made since my testimony of this morn- 
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ing—nationalized all natural properties and turned over to the peas- 
ants and the workmen all instrumentalities of production, such as 
factories, mines, etc. 

Senator Kixe. What is the fact as to whether or not various Ger- 
man enterprises, banks, business houses, which were in operation be- 
fore the war and during the war, have been continued under German 
control by the Bolshevists? 

Mr. Francis. I think Germany has had more control of the in- 
dustries of Russia siuce the beginning of the war than she had be- 
fore, although they have nominally arrested a great many of the 
officials and interned them. That was done under the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, and it was pursued under the provisional government. But 
the German influence is now in every line of human endeavor. They 
not only own two or three banks in Petrograd, and as many in Mos- 
cow, but, as I stated this morning, they control the manufacture of 
glass, the manufacture of chemicals, and the sugar interest, and 
various other industries. 

Senator Krne. Then they have not nationalized or taken from the 
Germans the properties, especially those used in industrial and manu- 
facturing enterprises, which the Germans own or control? 

Mr. Francis. I would not say that they have not nominally taken 
them, but the Germans were buying up the stocks of the banks, and 
I understood from what JI considered reliable authority that the 
Germans had petitioned the soviet government to postpone the de- 
nationalizing of the banks in order to enable them to buy up more 
shares of stock. 

Senator Kine. So you would say that the Germans have greater 
control of the part of Russia dominated by the Bolsheviki now than 
ever before? 

Mr. Francts. I think so. That is my mature judgment. TI wish 
to say that I did not confine my inquiries to officials. At all times 
my embassy was open to whoever called, and I saw all classes of 
society. I even received the anarchists when they presented me the 
resolutions that they would hold me personally responsible for the 
release of Berkman, Emma Goldman, and Mooney. The first dem- 
onstration of anarchism made against me was under the provisional 
government. I was entertaining four or five or six people at supper 
one night after the ballet, and one of my servants said to me, “ We 
received a telephone message here just now that a mob was forming 
on the Nevsky to attack the American Embassy, being incited to do it 
by an incendiary speech.” 

Senator Overman. Is the Nevsky a street? 

Mr. Francis. That is the main street, the Broadway of Petrograd. 
That was about six blocks from the American Embassy. T said that 
that was a mistake, that the anarchists had nothing against America, 
but in about five minutes the telephone rang again, and I sent my sec- 
retary, who is with me here now, to see what message, if any, the 
ring meant. He came back and said the police had telephoned a 
warning that a mob was forming on the Nevski and was marching 
down to sack the American Embassy. I had five guests, I think—a 
man and his wife and daughter, and two other gentlemen. The 
ladies were nervous, and insisted that I go home with them, but I 
said no, that I would stay there to protect the American Embassy. 
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Turning: to my colgred.man servant, who,came to me.30 years a 
and whom, took, over io Fubgpe ta Ruste T said, Do. it aria 


Lsaid, “Ask that man who‘he 1s.” ‘The man answered, himself. He, 


pearance. pow, when. man came up.and whispered. to the man who. 
was in,citizen’s clothes, and.who, had told ne, he. Was,chief, of, police 

and he turned. to me and said in English, “The mob has dispersed 
up. on the Litainy.” which was a bleck fromthe embassy. . I 
hin why it had been dispersed and how, and he said th 0 
Cossacks came. along and.asked them what, they. we' ing apd 
where they were.going, and when they replied that,they ware going, 
to sack the American embassy, the Cossacks charged them, and 
banded- them, .I attempted .to get, into communication, wit 

ministers that night=but I did nat do so,-and’ the following day 1. 
heard that this incendiary speech was made by Lenine, hut I neve 

got-proof of it. The.nob was aroused, because’ it was said that, th 

speaker, whoever he was, said. that.there was a,man in America 
was to be hanged because he was a socialist and his name was-M-u- 
T had never heard of Muni, but I found out it was Mooney, of 5a 
Francisco, who had, been condemned -to death because he was an 
accessory before the throwing ofthat bomb which killed about 20 peo-~ 
ple in the preparedness. parade and wounded. about 100 inhocent., 
pecple. I, was afterward, under. Bolshevik rule, waited ,wpon by a 
committee of anarchists, who had come from, Helsingfors. . They 
were sailors. They presented me a resolution saying. that if their 
colleagues, Berkman and Emma Goldman anc Mooney, were not re- 
leased, they would hold me personally responsible. | I told them that- 
I would consider it.-They went ont. I cabled it.to thé Government. 
next day and said, “ Do not let consideration for my. safety interfere 
with the course of the law.” Later, in January, I was presented with, 
a resolution that had.been passed by about 200 anarchists. ina, garage. 
that was three and a half blocks from my embassy, which resulution 
stated that if Berkman and Emma Goldman and Mooney, and others. 
who were likewise imprisoned for some offense, which they had 
stated was because they had given up their lives. and all of their time 
to the liberation of. the oppressed, were not released, I would be held, 
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BOMADAIONS ST aa « Loe, 
we ay spol mh it aoe was ae atemiyscmbassy 
aca th "Pua Was tiider Tibtshky arid ‘Lanine? 


Mr. Francrs. Under Trotsky and Lenine. I showed it to 
Robins the next day. and he asked me who presented this,‘and I sid 
Zalkind..° Zahn id Sar te stant mibister of foreign afta Is, OF 

“Sonator, NEL © pie esented it’to yout | 24 at MW 
fa yer presenthd it to né. “He'did not say 4 word About! 
_ Mr. Robins sitid, “1 will takd this to Lening,” and 

ine 


eR ais was ee “h leéepition'é one i ht to the wilitary’ dt! 
eae ‘Gen. Judson! who wie about: to leaveswhen' I had a telephone’ 
call about noon from a .woman,.a Mrs. Proctor;' who was, on RupslBr 
birt Ww oe the elder Proctor of the* 


(a she ‘desired to" 
ce afraid é ‘aioe aa sto! 
ntington and 2 Yy_Speretary’ he MY! 
ner of tlie’ i’ fey’ arid oe at's 


eee recep" 
‘and, told Rob" 
ot believe’ ‘the story? 
Hdl the: ¢ bontls Wwais TH3EL 


p 
bP so8 Ao iBetchovie, soldiees. - 
) tity a ich Bent, SOHé S4iF ‘that the! would 
th ¢ ib Bry! i hose 'sdldicrs ¢aind. “They 
y ebeating mdre distitBance than’ thé bomb Would’ 
r b eT had two or tlifee on who were, Russian’ 
$, being acguaitate “associates wds6it, ‘who ‘had 
to remove the insignia ‘from their ‘uniforms. ‘They had re-’ 
ch Vinsignia ‘from their! oF ercoats; but when they got! in: the’ 
eet bb ale they took’ off their overcoats, and thereby displayed the int 
nia-of office. “It was all that porter could do to-prevent these 
sheviki_ soldiers from going nd among afl the guests and ‘taking 
signia of. office. Dvornak was'a-very bright’ fellow, and 
aid, ‘This i js not Russian territory; this’ is American territory; 
and at you ¢ “go up there you will have trouble. » So they did not go. 
I ‘did not iearn of this writil a etwards. They played cards” all 
night. I gave theni 30'rubles each the next morning, and they looked 
at ‘the sum conteniptuonsly, because they had been gambling all night 
and betti: (50 rubles at, a tune. 1 never sent for any more Bolshevik 
guards, ‘ 
Senator Kine. Just before the revolution which Lenine and’ Ts ote 
sky precipitated, was there an advent of people from New York and 
other places in the, United States, to Russia, some East. Side ‘Jews 
as well.as others?” 

My. Francis, I think there was. I think that they came over ‘in 
large nbers, both via Vladivostok-and thiough’ Swetlen,, but, sy 

then fever called, upon: mé,’ Be only knew, it from hearsay, aad 
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Senator Kine. Do you remember wiring the State Department 
here about the great number that was coming and advising against 
it? 

Mr. Francts. I do. 

Senator Kine. Do you remember 800 coming in one week? 

Mr. Francrs. I think I remember that. Trotzky, you know, went 
over there from New York, and he was taken on the boat at Hali- 
fax and kept there two or three weeks. I never saw Trotsky. It 
never had any conversation with him; in fact, never saw him. I 
saw Lenine on one occasion. It was when I went as dean of the 
diplomatic corps, accompanied by all of the chiefs of the missions 
of the allied and neutral embassies, to demand the release of Dia- 
mandi, the Roumanian minister. 

Senator Kine. They arrested. the Roumanian minister? 

Mr. Frawcts. Yes; and they put him in the fortress. This was on 
their New Year’s evening, which is our 14th of January. I called 
the diplomatic corps to meet at the American embassy the following 
day. They were disposed to have me go up there accompanied by 
two neutrals and two allied chiefs, but they could not agree upon 
the other members—the four members beside myself{—and I made 
the proposition that we all go up in a body. So we went in a body, 
after I had arranged the meeting through the telephone with Lenine, 
who speaks English. We were received, and Lenine said, “Let us 
discuss the matter.” I immediately arose and said, “No discussion 
on the subject whatever.” I said that a diplomatic representative's 
person was inviolable and was immune, and we demanded the release 
of this man. But the French ambassador began to talk, and we had a 
discussion there of an hour and a half. 

Lenine told me that he would refer it to the council of the sha 
and let me know by 12 o’clock that night, or when they had passe: 
upon it. I told him that I would be at my embassy all through the 
evening, and he phoned about 12 o’clock that the central soviet 
had concluded to release this man, and he was released the next day 
at 1 o’clock, but was ordered to leave Petrograd within 10 days after 
that, and was given only 24 hours’ notice. I went to say good-by 
to him at his legation, and I found that he had gone to the Finnish 
station. I followed him there and caught the train before it left. 
He was going through Sweden. We crossed at Tornea, which was 
about 30 hours distant, but he was three weeks in getting there. I 
have heard since that a commissar, who had him in charge, had a 
commmnication to the local commissar from the central soviet gov- 
ernment at Moscow—or Petrograd, as it was then—to'shoot the Rou- 
manian minister, but they had had a revolution there, and the 
Whites were in charge and had taken Tornea the day before from 
the Reds. So they arrested this man, the soviet commissar. when 
he came in, and I understood they shot him instead of shooting the 
minister. 

Senator Kine. Coming back to the question that I propounded, 
what did those men who went from the United States to Russia do in 
the revolution which Lenine and Trotsky brought about? 

Mr. Francrs. They were constant agitators, and three of them 
guarded the foreign office the night that the constituent assembly was 
disbanded. ‘They were not all Jews, however. I think one was & 
Jew named Reissman or Reinstein, from Buffalo, one was John 
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Reed, and another was a man named Humphreys. They were expect- 
ing an attack on the foreign office that night, and these three Ameri- 
can citizens were put there to guard it. 

Senator Kine. Was Reed recognized as one of the Bolshevik 
organizers ? 

Mr. Francis. Oh, yes. They attempted to appoint him consul 
general at New York.’ He is the husband of Louise Bryant. 

Senator Kine. Did you recognize him as a representative of our 
country ? 

Mr. Francis. I only saw him once. He came to me with a letter 
from a friend of mine in this country and I received him and his 
wife, but I never saw him thereafter. But I told Robins to tell the 
soviet government that he could not function in New York, I did 
not think our Government would recognize him, and they withdrew 
the appointment afterwards. Oh, he makes no secret of his Bolshe- 
vik principles. 

Senator Nerson. Was there not a kind of movement over there to 
have either Col. Thompson or Col. Robins supersede you as am- 
bassador? Was there not a movement of that kind? 

Mr. Francis, Col. Thompson succeeded Col. Billings as the head 
of the American Red Cross Mission to Russia, and he spent a 
million and a quarter dollars of his own money— 

Senator Nerson. Thompson did? 

Mr. Francis. Which was disbursed through Robins to sustain 
Kerensky in his fight with the Bolsheviki. Consequently he was 
very much frightened when the Bolshevik revolution took place, 
and he left Petrograd within ten days or two weeks of that time. 
He left Robins in charge. Robins went to the Bolsheviki and said 
he had been fighting them and he wanted to know what their prin- 
ciples were. 

They told him their principles, and he was ever afterwards 
persona grata at Smolny, and followed them to Moscow, and tried 
to get me to go to Moscow, and I refused because I did not want 
to be any closer to the Bolshevik government than I was. 

Senator Nerson. Can you tell us anything further about his op- 
erations in that connection? 

Mr. Francis. About whose operations? 

Senator Nexson. Col. Robins’s. 

Mr. Francts. Col. Robins I had heard was being quoted down 
there as the mouthpiece of America. My relations with him were 
pleasant. I had, as I told you this morning, told him that he could 
continue to visit the soviet officials, because I wanted to learn what 
they were doing. He was recalled on the 5th of May, and on the 
15th of May he went through Vologda, going to Vladivostok, I 
went to the station to meet him. We had a private conversation of 
about 20 minutes—the train was there 50 minutes—and I turned 
away from him, or he turned away from me; I have forgotten 
which—not in any unfriendly spirit, and he told an Associated 
Press man there and a man named Groves, who was one of m: 
employees, that if he could get one hour with the President he would 
persuade the President to recognize the soviet. government. 

Senator Nexson. That is, the Bolshevik government of Lenine and 
Trotsky ? : 

Mr. Francts. Yes. He said, “I have the goods on my person.” 
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Mr. Francts, Exactly. 

Senator Kine. The crown would set apart a certain amount of 
money to purchase the land, and they would expropriate it and give 
it to the peasant—that is, to the landseeker—and he would have a 
certain number of years to pay for it? 

Mr. Franets, Exactly. 

Senator Kine. At a smal] rate of interest, and become the owner? 

be Francis, Exactly; so as to prevent it from being a hardship 
on him. 

Senator Nexson. Under this Russian system the peasant never 
could become an owner? 

Mr. Francts. No; he never could become an owner under the 
soviet system. And they nationalized all the banks. 

Now, the railroads were made the especial charge of the American 
Embassy. A railroad commission came over there at about the 
time the Root Commission came, headed by John F. Stevens. I took 
John F. Stevens to the department of ways and communications and 
installed him there. I say “installed him there”—he had an office 
provided for him there; and later he was going down to southern 
eg the Donetz coal basin country, to inspect the railroads down 
there. 

Senator Nerson. Down in the Ukraine? 

Mr. Francis. Down in the Ukraine. He got back as far as Mos- 
cow, and the revolution had broken out, and he wired me for in- 
structions. I said: “ Remain where you are as long as it is safe, and 
then come to Petrograd. I will attempt to protect you here;” and 
he went, a few days after that, if not on the same day that he re- 
ceived my telegram, to Harbin, where he is now, and is in charge 
of the trans-Siberian Railroad. Now, I wired to him in May—I 
think is was in May—to send Emerson and 100 of the engineers that 
were of the Stevens party to me at Vologda. He replied that he 
would send them at the first opportunity, but he sent a subsequent 
telegram saying that he was opposed to the whole matter. Our 
Government here asked me what [ wanted with those railroad men. 
Well, I said that I wished to use them to operate the trans-Siberian 
road under the department of ways and communications, with the 
subordinate officials of which department I had always maintained 
pleasant relations. I got my trains from them; I got the train on 
which I sent out my staff, the train on which I sent the nationals, 
and the train on which I left Petrograd myself. Emerson left 
Vladivostok the 19th of May, but he never has arrived at Vologda 
yet. The Czecho-Slovaks, whose numbers were variously estimated 
from forty to sixty thousand, and who were escaped or released 
Austrian prisoners who had taken up arms against Austria, were 
interfering with the operation of the tan Sibi road, because 
they were attempting to get out to join the forces on the western 
front. This was in July of last year. No; I think it began in June 
of last year. I instructed our consul general at Moscow to join the 
other consuls general in protesting against this treatment of the 
Czecho-Slovaks. 

Senator King. What treatment, Governor? 

Mr. Francis. Interfering with their leaving the country. | 

Senator Kine. The Bolsheviks were attempting to restrain them 
from departing? 
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Mr. Francis. They were attempting to restrain them from depart- 
ing, at the instigation of the Germans. Trotsky issued an order that 
they could leave via Vladivostok if they would give up their arms; 
me at the same time he issued a secret order that. any railroad man 
who transported them—any conductor or any station agent—would 
be punished; and they were all put to work. 

Senator Srrrtine. Then, when Col. Robins testifies that the move- 
ment of the Szecho-Slovaks was not interfered with by the Trotsky 
and Lenine government, at the instigation of the Germans, he is mis- 
taken, is he, Mr. Francis? 

Mr. Francs. I think he is mistaken, because I think the Germans 
inspired the Trotsky government to interfere with the departure of 
the Czecho-Slovaks. The Czecho-Slovaks have done excellent fight- 
ing up there. 

Genter Overman. That is corroborated by Col. Hurban, who 
made the treaty with them, and who testified that after starting they 
took all the guns away from them. 

Mr. Francis. They took all the guns away from them, and they 
promised them that if they would give up their guns they would 
let them go out. 

Senator Overman. That was the testimony of Col. Hurban, attaché 
for the Czecho-Slovak government, who was here; and he also made 
this contract, as I understand, Maj. Humes, did he not? 

Mr. Humes. He was one of the commissioners. 

Senator Kiva. After taking their guns away from them they at- 
tacked them ? 

Mr. Frawnoys. They attacked them. Oh, they broke faith with the 
Czecho-Slovaks. The Czecho-Slovaks were first attempting to get 
to Vladivostok, and they afterwards attempted to get to Archangel, 
where I was, but they were prevented by the armed Bolshevists 
from doing either. I do not know what numbers the Czecho-Slovaks 
now are in, but they are still there under Kolchak. 

Senator Nezrson. Over around Omsk? 

Mr. Francis. Around Omsk; yes. You know, the distances in 
Russia are so immense—why, it is as far from Petrograd to Vladi- 
vostok as it is from Petrograd to Washington—farther. It is over 
6,000 miles. 

Senator Kine. More than that; about 7,000 miles. 

Senator Srertme. Did you imow Col. Lebedeff, Ambassador 
Francis? 

Mr. Francrs. Oh, yes; I knew him. 

Senator Kine. Vladimir Lebedeff? 

Senator Srartrnc. Yes; Vladimir Lebedeff. 

Mr. Francis. I think I knew him. Mr. Johnston, is that the name 
of the man who was— 

Senator Srerzanc. He was former secretary of the navy in the 
Russian provisional government. 

Mr. Jonnson (private secretary to Ambassador Francis). Yes; 
you knew him. : ' , 

Senator Kine. A dark-complexioned man, with whiskers; rather 
small. 

Mr. Francis. Oh, yes; I knew him very well. 

Senator Srerirnc. Was he considered a man of high repute? 

Mr. Francts. Yes; he stood well there. 
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ing what America and the allies would do; but they invariably ac- 
companied that by a statement that the great social revolution should 
not be interfered with. As I stated this morning, I think their object 
in the beginning was a world-wide social revolution. The correct- 
ness of that opinion has been demonstrated since by their propagan- 
dizing in all countries against all government. They are attempting 
to break up the family, which was the first outgrowth toward society; 
and I think the predominance of Bolshevism throughout the world 
will mean a return to barbarism. 

Senator Kina. You noticed that they had a large number of Rus- 
sian Bolshevists in Argentine recently, and a strike was called and 
many people were killed, and the government, in self-defense, had to 
seize about 1,184 of them and put them on a vessel, and probably 
they have shipped them back to Russia. 

Coming back again to the question I suggested, you state, then, 
that no proposition was ever made by that government—the Bolshe- 
vik government—to join hands with the allies in resisting the aggres- 
sions of the central powers? 

Mr. Francis. No proposition was ever made by the Bolsheviks to 
the allies that came to me. Col. Robins said that—— 

Senator Kine. Never mind what Col. Robins said. We are inter- 
ested in knowing what, you know as ambassador. 

Mr. Francts. He said that the Bolsheviki asked the question as to 
what America and the allies would do if they refused to ratify that 
treaty. They ratified that treaty by a vote of two and a half to one 
at the Moscow meeting, whereupon I issued that proclamation that 
elicited from Kuehlmann a demand on the soviet government that I 
be deported from Russia. 

Senator Stertine, And it was at Lenine’s demand that that treaty 
was ratified, was it not? 

Mr. Francis. Exactly; it was at Lenine’s demand that the treaty 
was ratified. 

Senator Srertmc. The first impression was not to ratify the 
treaty, was not, at that soviet? 

Mr. Francis. I think I gave an interview at Vologda appealing to 
the Russian people not to ratify the treaty, and there was some doubt 
about its ratification. The second treaty was signed on the 3d of 
March. The first treaty, as I said, was rejected by Trotsky in a 
very dramatic way when he made that stage-play. 

Senator Kine. That was in December or the last of November? 

Mr. Francis. Yes; that was in December, I think. 

Senator Netson. December or January? ee 

Mr. Francis. December or January. They declared an armistice, 
you know, without consulting any of the allies. I think that if Rus- 
sia had stood up to her obligations the war would have been ended a 
year before it was ended, and millions of lives could have been saved. 
Russia lost more men in the war than any other country, although 
she quit the war a year before it ended. I think she lost at least 
2,000,000 men, and there were 2,000,000 Russians imprisoned in Ger- 
man and Austrian prison camps when I arrived at Petrograd in April, 
1916, 

Senator Kye. When Lenine and Trotsky returned to Russia did 
they announce as one of the purposes the immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities so far as Russia was concerned ? 
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Mr. Francis. Yes; they did after they got into power. Does 
anyone suppose that Lenine would have been permitted to come 
through Germany and into Russia without German consent? He 
bad the German approval. He came through Germany to Russia 
from Switzerland, and he was very profuse in his distribution of 
money thereafter; and, as I said this morning, I think that was with 
a view of promoting the objective that he-had in view all the time, 
which was a world-wide social revolution. 

Senator Nerson. Was it not strange that he had so much money, 
being one of the convicts released from Siberia under the Czar’s 
government? 

Mr. Francis. I think he had been in prison under the Czar’s 
government. 

Senator Nextson. Was not one of the mistakes of the Kerensky 
government that they opened the doors to all political prisoners, 
criminals, and everything else? 

Mr. Francts. Yes; they did that, and permitted them all to return. 

Senator Netson. And they have returned to plague them? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator Srertrva. And the demotion of the officers in the army? 

Mr. Francis. And the demotion of the officers, and the abolition 
of the death penalty. You know, when Kerensky became minister of 
war, or after he became president, I do not know which, he issued a 
decree abolishing the previous decree, or revoking the former decree, 
whereby he had put an end to the death penalty. 

Senator Srerrins. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. I heard him making a speech in the Marensky 
Theater. He is a great orator, A man from the gallery interrupted 
him, “ What about the revocation of that decree abolishing the death 
penalty?” He paid no attention to that. The man repeated it three 
or four times. Finally he said, pointing up to the man, “ Wait until 
Iecondemn a man to death.” That meant that he was not going to 
condemn anybody to death. That destroyed discipline in the army. 

Senator Nutson. As a matter of fact, did not the Trotsky-Lenine 
‘overnment, the Bolshevik government, after they came into power, 
os all they could to disintegrate the Russian army and demoralize it? 

Mr. Francis. They undoubtedly did. 

Senator Nexson, And put it out of fighting capacity? 

Mr. Francrs. They undoubtedly did. 

Senator Nerson. Under their cry, “ Peace, bread, and land?” 

Mr. Francis. Yes. ees ; 

Senator Krxe. What contribution, if any, did they make in a 
material way toward helping Germany and Austria after the treaty 
of Bresi-Litovsk; that is to say, by furnishing them men, money, or 
supplies? : 

Mr. Franecrs. They did not furnish them any men, except that 
they had a general exchange of prisoners. Germany and the central 
empires demanded that the prisoners should be exchanged man for 
man. Now, to nations at peace that is very unjust. In other words, 
the central empires should have sent back all the Russians and Rus- 
sia should have sent back all the Germans and Austrians; but Ger- 
mnany and Austria—especially Germany—had an excess of war prison- 
ers over what Russia had, so they demanded that the prisoners be ex- 
changed man for man, and consequently the excess of prisoners that 
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Mr. Francis. It is. 

Senator Srertinc. Here is a statement from Col. Lebedeff in re- 
gard to the Bolshevik army, which I should like to read and seo 
whether in the main it agrees with your idea. He says: 

Finally the Bolsheviki formed a hired army of a peculiar kind; it was an 
army composed of war prisoners, mainly Hungarians and Chinese formerly em. 
ployed by the Murmansk Raitroad; of Lettish detachments, almost all of whom 
Joined the Botsheviki, and of the dregs of the population, lured by the high 
salaries paid them by the Soviets, the light work in the service, the privileges, 
and mainly by the prospect of being well fed, for at that time all of central 
Russia was starving. Only the Soviets and the Red Army lived lavishly and 
sumptuously on good rations. 

Mr. Francis. I agree entirely with that statement. 

Senator Kine, Did Lenine and Trotsky turn over the Black Sea 
fleet and any munitions they had—cannon and guns—to the Ger- 
mans? 

Mr. Francis. They turned over the Black Sea fleet to the Germans. 


Senator Kine. at became of the cannon and war supplies that 
were on the western front at the time the treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
was signed? 


Mr. Francis, On the western front in Russia or in France? 

Senator Kine. On the western front in Russia, which would be 
the German east front. 

Mr. Francis. I do not know. I think the Germans captured very 
much of that. The allies saw that none of the supplies shipped to 
Vladivostok were shipped into the interior; but in spite of our en- 
deavors they shipped 100 cars.a day out of Archangel and sent them 
up to Kotlas, sent them down to Vologda, and to Petrograd and Mos- 
cow, notwithstanding that they had agreed not to do it. The Bolshe- 
viks did that. They were evacuating those supplies continually. 

Senator Kine. Did they turn any of them over to Germany after 
they had gotten them from the allies? 

Mr. Francis. I do not know that they did; but if the war had not 
ended when it did, Germany would have captured a lot of the 
supplies. 

Senator Nexson. Have you reason to think that the Bolshevik 
authorities in Petrograd got hold of any of the Red Cross supplies 
at any time? : 

Mr, Francis. I do not think they took any of the supplies, but 
those supplies were distributed under Bolshevik supervision. Do 
you understand me? 

Senator Netson. Yes. of 

Mr. Francis. They were distributed under Bolshevik supervision 
in Petrograd and Moscow. ’ 

Senator Kine. Was that because of the sympathy of Mr. Robins 
with Bolshevism ? 

Mr. Francis. It was because of that; but I think they would not 
have permitted the distribution of those supplies if they had not had 
supervisory care of them. You know they could have prevented the 
distribution. They were in supreme control of Petrograd. 

Senator Nerson. We have had testimony here, and therefore T call 
your attention to it, testimony from two sources, from Mr. Simons, 
and also from a young man who testified here yesterday, Mr. Hatzel, 
who was temporarily in charge of the Red Cross warehouse at 
Petrograd as a keeper under Robins, that they applied to Robins for 
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supplies, that there were Americans there who were starving, or in 
need of supplies, and that he was told by Col. Robins that there 
were no supplies. Now, Simons, as well’as this young man who 
testified yesterday, said that there were a lot of supplies there, flour 
and canned goods and canned milk, and 300,000 pounds of salt beef, 
and a lot of supplies, at that very time. 

Mr. Francis. I do not know about that, because that was after I 
left Petrograd; but I know Dr. Simons very well, and I know he did 
a lot of velief work. He was obtaining money from this country all 

_the time. He is a Methodist minister, and he was doing a great deal 
of work there in the way of relieving suffering. 

Senator Netson. Is he a reliable and trustworthy man? 

Mr. Francis. Oh, I think so; absolutely. I think he is entirely so. 
He was over there when I got there and I left him there when I left 
Petrograd. I think he left Russia before I did, but I left Petrograd 
before he did. He had a very large congregation there, of resident 
Americans in Russia, and he had some Russians in the congregation. 
The middle-aged man, Mr. Simmons, who testified here, is a different 
man from Dr. Simons. Mr. Simmons was before you early in your 
investigation. 

Senator Netson. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. I think Mr. Simmons is a very reliable man also. He 
was condemned to death over there. 

Senator Srertinc. He was the forester who was sent over there 
from this country? 

Mr. Francis. He was the forester. I have known him for many 
years. I knew him before he was in Russia. I knew his father-in- 
law and I know all the Simmons’s in St. Louis. 

Senator Overman. The other man, Dr. Simons, is the one who 
testified about the flu. 

Senator Netson. That was Dr. Simons, the preacher? 

Mr. Francts. Simons is a preacher and Simmons is the man that 
the Agricultural Department sent over there to look after the forests. 

Senator Overman. He is the one who was condemned to death 
without trial? 

Mr. Francis. Condemned to death without trial. He would have 
left Vologda with me, but he was sick. He was arrested three or 
four days after that and taken to Moscow and he was put in prison 
there, and a man who was a prison mate of his, whose name I have 
forgotten, sent his regards to me when he was taken out to be shot. 

Senator Kine. They killed him, did they? 

Mr. Francis. They killed him. 

Senator Overman. He says they shot them every day. 

Mr. Francis. They did not hesitate. They did not stand on the 
order of their shooting. . 

Senator Krxc. There was no trial? 

Mr. Francis. No trial whatever, and no charges preferred. 

Senator Nenson. Was that the case in Petrograd, too? 

Mr, Francts. Yes; that was the case in Petrograd. They called 
No. 2 Garoki, via the morgue. When a man was sent there he bade 
farewell to hope. A man who had. recently been in Moscow stated 
that he saw human blood flowing out under the gate of the inclosure 
there, where they had been shooting men charged with counter revo- 
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lutionary sentiments. They did not hesitate about shooting people. 
When the cholera was prevalent in Petrograd, as it was last August 
and September, Zenoviey, who was then chief commissar of the soviet, 
made a speech in which he charged the bourgeosie with being respon- 
sible for the cholera, and he said: “If any Red Guard thinks that a 
pian is not doing his duty, he will shoot him on the spot.” 
hat was giving license to the Red Guards to shoot down physicians 
wherever they saw fit. Oh, it is a disgrace to civilization—not only 
irreparable injury to Russia, but a disgrace to civilization! 

Senator Netson. Is not that system of government as it is carried 
on in Russia to-day really an anarchistic government? 

Mr. Francis. I should say it was. It is worse than an anarchistie 
government, because anarchists believe only in destroying property, 
ma I understand it, while these people believe in destroying human 
ife. 

Senator Overman. As well as property. 

Mr. Francis. As well as property. Lenine and Trotsky and 
Radek, and Tehitcherin, and Zenoviev realize that they have to lll 
people in order to maintain themselves. The bourgeoisie of that 
country and the intelligentsia are all cowed. 

Senator Kine. I suppose they have no arms; that the arms are in 
in the hands of a few; in the hands of the Red Guards? 

Mr. Francis. They have no arms. 

Senator Overman. Was there not a decree passed to take the arms 
from everybody, to go through the houses and take arms besides 
looting the houses? 

Mr. Francis, That is what they did. They went through the 
houses and took the arms and took everything of value, and I have 
heard of their breaking mirrors, and sticking bayonets through works 
of art. 

Senator Kane. I wanted to ask you one question this morning 
when we reached that point. but we were diverted. If it had not been 
for. the Bolsheviki would the Kerensky government have been able to 
continue functioning and to have maintained the western Russian 
front and to have aided the allies in the working out of the war? 

Mr. Francis. I think they would; because Kerensky was very 
much hurt when waited upon by the British, French, and Italian 
ambassadors: and told that their Governments desired the war prose- 
cuted more vigorously. He made a display of coming to see me le- 
cause I did not accompany them, and he said, and Terestchenko, 
who was the minister of foreign affairs, told me, that he was hurt 
that they had urged him to do more when he was doing all he could. 

Senator Kaxe. From your observations, were he and his govern- 
ment doing everything in their power to aid Russia? 

Mr. Francis. They were doing everything in their power. But 
Germany had her spies around and was exerting very great influence 
under the provisional government, as she was under the Imperial 
Government. Now, Germany sent me a million and a half rubles a 
month to aid the civilians who were interned. I had 30 or 35 em- 
bassy delegates who were going around distributing this money, and 
T sent for one of them one day and said, * How do you distribute this 
money?” He said, “ Why. I have a committee of interned civilians 
who know their colleagues, and I go to this committee and give them, 
we will say, 50,000 rubles, and I have them give me a receipt for it.” 
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I said, “ How do they distribute it, per capita? He said, “ Yes.” 
T said, “ Regardless of whether the recipients need the money or not— 
need relief or not?” You know there were many rich Germans who 
had been interned. He said, “ Yes; I think they do that.” I said, 
“You tell that committee in your jurisdiction that I think that is 
wrong, and that if they distribute the money by that system I will 
not send them any more.” He came back two weeks from that time, 
and he said, “The chairman of my committee ix a rich man from 
Riga. He was a German banker before the war. Fle was interned. 
He said Germany makes no discrimination between her subjects; 
that if 30 rubles will not relieve suffering 40 rubles a month will, and 
that if 40 rubles will not suffice, 50 rubles will.” I said, “ Until T 
have instructions from Germany to that effect, you will tell this 
committee to give this money only to the people who need it.” He 
went down and told him. But soon after that I ceased to represent 
Germany, and I do not know what system they were pursuing. Ger- 
many sent me a million and a half rubles a month to distribute among 
these 300,000 German civilians who were interned. Austria sent 
about 600.000 rubles a month also. 

T had a relief division. called the second division, that had charge 
of that relief work. But I never was so relieved in my life as when 
we severed diplcmatic relations with Germany, because it relieved 
me of my responsibility. 

Senator Kixc. When Lenine and Trotsky got the control of the 
Kerensky Government, what did they do with the representatives of 
that government’ They killed them or drove them away? 

Mb. Fraxcis. Imprisoned them. The morning of the 7th of No- 
vember Kerensky had left Petrograd, and the ministers had met that 
afterncon in the Winter Palace where Kerensky had lived. It was 
surrounded by Bolshevik soldiers and Red guards. They surrendered 
about 2.15 the next morning. 

Senator Srernine. Kerensky had escaped. : 

Mr. Francis. Kerensky had escaped. He was the only minister 
that escaped. 

Senator Nuxson. Is he alive yet? 

My. Francis. Yes; he is alive now. 

Senator Nerson. Where is he? 

Mr. Francis. He is in some town in England near London, writ- 
ing a book, I am told. I saw Milukoy. Miliukov had resigned 
some time before that. You know he had been forced to resign by 
Kerensky. He called upon me in London. He was sent out of 
Russia because he had been affiliating with the Germans down in the 
Ukraine, when he was at Kiev. He explained that to me. I thought 
Miliukov was a very patriotic Russian. He said that the Germans 
had sent an officer to him to know if he would accept a proposition 
to ged rid of the Bolsheviks, and he replied that he would, pro- 
vided they would set aside the Brest-Litovsk treaty, He said the 
officer replied to him that he thought that was impossible, but that 
he would report it at Berlin. So he returned to him in about three 
weeks at Kiev, and said that the Germans wonld not set aside the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty at all. So Milinkoy told me that from that 
time he had no more negotiations with the Germans. Miliukov was 
minister of foreign affairs. He was leader of the Cadet party, a 
very able man. 
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Senator Nexson. What became of the other members of the 
Kerensky government? 

Mr. Francis. I saw Prince Lvoff and Kanovalov in Paris at a 
luncheon that was given me on the Monday before the Friday on 
which I left, and Terestchenko is in Norway. I do not know what 
became of the others. Gutchkov is down in the Crimea, I think, or 
possibly with Kolehak or Denekin in the Ukraine. 

Senator Netson. What became of the Grand Duke Nicholas, who 
commanded the army at one time? 

Mr. Francrs. I think he is in the Crimea or the Caucasus, J do not 
know which. He is strongly anti-German. 

Senator Nerson. And a very able general? 

Mr. Francis. A very able man, and a very able general, too. 

Senator Kine. Mr. Ambassador, what do you say as to the 
methods of the Bolsheviki—and that is the principal object of this 
comnnittee to ascertain—employed by the Bolsheviki to carry on 
propaganda? 

Mr. Francis. They have been distributing Bolshevik literature 
among all the armies of the allied nations, and they have not spared 
our army. They have been distributing Bolshevik literature among 
the Czecho-Slovaks, among Denekin’s army, among Krasnov’s army, 
and among Kolchak’s army. They are preaching Bolshevik doc- 
trines to the peasants all over Russia; but the peasants have become 
disgusted with them because they have taken the peasants’ grain 
without paying for it. They offered to pay sometimes in theso 
rubles that they have printed off, but the peasants do not take them. 

Senator Krxe. Paper rubles? 

Mr. Francis. Paper rubles. I sent my man out to have my glasses 
repaired one day in Archangel, and I said, “I want these glasses 
back the next day—to-morrow.” Well, he said he took them to the 
optical man and he said, “ How long will it take you to repair these 
glasses?” The man replied, “Ten days.” He asked him what the 
cost would be, and_he said, “Ten rubles.’ They were reading 
glasses—spectacles. He said, “I will give you 10 rubles extra if you 
will have them done to-morrow. The owner wants them.” “No; 
he can not have them done in that time.” But he gave the man 
three cigarettes and they were done the next day. 

Senator Overman. Did you hear anything of the action of the 
Czecho-Slovaks in shooting Russians—shooting Bolsheviki or shoot- 
ing anybody? 

Mr. Francis. Yes; I heard that they did not take any prisoners of 
the Bolsheviks because the Bolsheviks had disarmed them under 
false pretenses; that is, had promised them that if they would lay 
down their arms they would be given the right of way out of Russia. 
Instead of that they were shot. So they got hold of arms somewhere, 
and I heard it said that they did not alg any Bolshevik prisoners. 
I do not know whether Kolchak, now their commander, permits that 
or not. 

Senator Nexson. Now the anti-Bolshevik forces practically have 
control of the Siberian Railroad as far west as Omsk? F 

Mr. Francts. As far west as Perm. Perm is about 1,200 miles 
east of Vologda. The distances over there are immense, you know. 
You talk about Murmansk and Archangel as if they were very near 
together, but they are 500 miles apart. 
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Senator Nerson. Murmansk is on the Kola Peninsula? 

Mr. Francis. Yes; it is on the Kola Peninsula, and the Gulf Stream 
and is never closed in winter.. 

Senator Krxe. Mr. Ambassador, I was asking about propaganda. 
Along that same line, what are they doing, so far as you know, about 
international propaganda, and do you know of their spending money 
for sending persons abroad to carry on a Bolshevik propaganda? 

Mr. Francis. I only know what I have heard. I have not met any 
of those people, but I believe they are sending their agents down 
into Germany and Austria and England and France; and they are 
sending money over here to propagandize for Bolshevism. 

Senator Nexson. There is said to be a Finn in New York who is 
the head of a propaganda bureau in this country. What is his 
name? 

Mr. Humes. Nuorteva, the Finnish ambassador. 

Mr. Francis. I do not know him at all. 

Senator Kine. Radek, as you stated this morning, was in Ger- 
many and has been there for some time. Do you know anything 
about the amount of money which he used for propaganda purposes 
in Germany? 

Mr. Francis. I do not. I saw it estimated at 30,000,000 rubles. 

Senator Krne. Do you know of the Russian representative sent 
there by Lenine and Trotsky being exiled from Switzerland because 
of his propaganda—his attempt to spread Bolshevism? 

Mr. Francis. Being exiled Fait ermany ? 

Senator Kine, From Switzerland? 

Mr. Francis. Yes; I saw that in the papers, but I do not know 
evant about it. 

enator Kine. I did not know but that you learned something of 
it in Paris from the representatives of the Swiss Government. 

Mr. Francis. The Swiss Government has no representatives in the 
Paris conference, because Switzerland was not in the war. 

Senator Kine. I notice that Denmark’s representative, Mr. Sca- 
venius. has been withdrawn—— 

My. Francis. I know him, personally. 

Senator Kine (continuing). From Russia recently, and he told of 
the atrocities and cruelties that are perpetrated in Russia—at Petro- 
grad—under Bolshevik Russia. 

Mr. Franors. I think he is a very reliable man. He was repre- 
sentative of a neutral power, Denmark, and consequently was re- 
maining in Petrograd when [ left. I understand that he and his 
wife did very material relief work there. He was called before the 
Paris Peace Conference. 

Senator Kina. He testified before them? 

Mr. Francis. And he gave a horrible account of the conduct of 
the Bolsheviks. In Petrograd he said they were dying by the thou- 
sands from starvation. He said when a horse would drop on the 
street from hunger the populace would surround that horse and cut 
it up for food. I have understood that for six weeks past the city 
of Petrograd has had little but oats to live on, and not sufficient of 
that cereal. : 

Senator Kina. Do you know anything about the efforts now being 
made by the Bolsheviks to destroy the incipient governments of the 
Baltic provinces and of Poland? 
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Mr. Francis. I only know what I have seen in the papers about 
it. Iam satisfied that they are doing it. They were increasing their 
forces against this Archangel government when J left there, and 
have been increasing their forces ever since, 

' Senator Srerinc. Speaking of propaganda, Ambassador Fran- 
cis, do you recall the Root Mission? 

Mr. Francis. Oh, very well, indeed. I introduced that mission 
to all the officials in Petrograd. I had been there more than a year 
when the Root Mission came. 

Senator Srerrinc. Do you recall any propaganda following the 
visit of the Root Mission, by means of cartoons, representing Mr. 
Root in a somewhat ridiculous light, printed in an American paper 
and then reproduced and circulated there? 

Mr. Francis. Yes; I saw that. I do not know that the Russians 
could understand that, however. They caricatured Mr. Root as a 
corporation lawyer; was not that it? 

Senator Nezson. Yes. 

Senator Srexrtixc. Do you know from what paper it was repro- 
duced? 

Mr. Franets. I do not. I think it was some Bolshevik publica- 
tion in New York. [Laughter.] I do not recall the name of it. 

Senator Srerrine. Was it the New York Evening Journal, Mr. 
Ambassador ¢ 

Mr. Francts. That was a lapsus lingue, I did not mean to say a 
Bolshevik paper in the United States. I meant that it was a Bol- 
shevik paper in Russia. I do not know what paper it appeared in 
first. I did not know why you were amused. 

Senator Kixe. Mr. Ambassador, is there anything else that you 
fee) that you want to state, keeping in mind the fact that we want 
to confine our investigation to efforts of the Bolsheviki to carry on 
propaganda ? 

Mr. Francis. I think you have asked me all that I can think of 
on that subject. 

Senator Srerninc. Just one question I would like to ask of you, 
Mr. Francis. Col. Robins yesterday gave a very vivid account of 
the way in which he got out of Russia, the accommodations which 
were afforded him, the rapid transit through Siberia, with all con- 
veniences afforded him and no searching of any kind, not even re- 
quiring him to show any passports anywhere on the whole route, and 
he described the trip as being made in extraordinarily rapid time. 
Can you account for that? 

Mr. Francis. Yes; it is very easily accounted for. The Bolshevik 
government, or the soviet government. whatever you may call it. 
wired ahead to give him the right of way, because he was persona 
grata, as I have told you. 

Senator Nrrson. They looked upon him as their friend? 

Mr. Francis. They looked upon him as their friend; and I learned 
afterwards that he was the bearer of communications from the soviet 
government to our Government here. In fact, he told me that he had 
an order from. Trotsky—I think it was from Trotsky; if not, it was 
at Trotsky’s instigation and signed by the minister of ways and com- 
seen ey his messages sent by wire should have the right 
or way. 

Senator Nersox. He was getting more privileges than you were? 
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Mr. Francis. Well, I was not getting any. 

That reminds me of an order that was issued by the soviet gov- 
ernment that all of the telegrams sent by our consuls through Siberia 
and Russia generally should be in clear; they must not be in cipher. 
That was an unheard-of proceeding, and I think our consul general 
at Moscow protested against it. I received after that an unciphered 
message from our Consul Caldwell, who was in Vladivostok, saying 
that he had been notified secretly to bring his messages to a certain 
place unciphered, when they would be sent to me in cipher. 

I immediately wired him that if the same privilege was not ex- 
tended to the British, French, Italian, and the Japanese, who were 
our allies, not to take advantage of the offer, unless it was extended 
to all of our allies. I also wired the department that I had done so, 
and the department immediately replied to me that they had given 
him the same instructions that I had, upon receipt of the informa- 
tion. Now, my idea of fidelity to our allies is to take advantage of 
no privileges. 

Senator Srertrve. That they did not have? 

Neres Francis. That they did not have—that are not extended to 
them. 

Senator Krxe. Did you know Mr. Treadwell, one of our consuls? 

Mr. Francis. Very well. 

Senator Kine. He is still imprisoned by the Bolsheviks? 

Mr. Francis. I think he is under surveillance in his residence, and 
the paper stated the other day that the British would release a com- 
missar in exchange for Treadwell. 

. Senator Kaye. He has been under restraint for a good many 
months by the Bolsheviks? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator Kine. Brutally treated? 

Mr. Francts. Brutally treated. 

Senator Kine. Did you know Mr. Childs in Petrograd? 

Mr. Francis. I knew him very well. 

Senator Kine. A very high-class American, who was starved the 
other day. 

Mr. Francis. He was starved the other day. I knew My. Childs 
from the time I first went there. He was the Western Union repre- 
sentative there, and he had 30,000 rubles when I left Petrograd, which 
I thought would keep him from starvation; but he was advanced in 
years, and a very delicate man anyway, They starved a Frenchman 
to death there—a very prominent man who had lived in Russia 18 
years—named Darcy. He was put in prison and released just before 
he died. 

Senator Krxe. Did you know the British officer who was murdered 
by the Bolsheviks in the British Embassy? 

Mr. Francrs. I did; knew him well. That was Capt. Cromy. He 
was in his embassy. one evening when the Bolshevik soldiers entered 
and demanded to make a search. There was no one in there with him 
but the three Bolshevik soldiers. He killed two of them before they 
killed him, I understood. The British commissioner at Archangel 
told me that the British Government had notified Lenine and T; rotsky 
that they would be pursued after the war; that no government could 
give them refuge, on account, of this. ‘ 

Senator Overman. Did you know Mr. Ray, United-States consul? 
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Mr. Francis. Oh, yes; I knew him. He served under me. He is 
here now. 

Senator Srertinc. In Washington? 

Mr, Francrs. Yes; in Washington. He was in this room this 
morning, was he not? 

Senator Nerson. Is he here now? 

Mr, Francis. He is here now. He was the consul at Odessa, was 
he not? He came to Petrograd, and I sent him to Chita. 

Mr. Baier. That is correct. 

Mr. Francrs. I was surprised to learn that he was here. 

c Senator Overman. Do you know when he returned? Is Mr. Ray 
ere? 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir; I am here. 

Mr, Francis. Come up here, Mr. Ray. 

Senator Overman. When did you get back here, Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. I arrived in Washington just before Christmas. I have 
been down at my home in Texas, and came back last week. 

Senator Netson. When did you leave Russia? 

Mr. Ray. I lett Vladivostok the 2d of November. 

Mr. Francis. When did you leave Chita? 

Mr. Ray. I was never in Chita; I was in Tomsk. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Mr. Ray, I have been through Chita, but I never stopped there. 

Senator Overman. I just wanted to identify you. Proceed, Mr. 
Francis. 

Senator Kine. Did you know a man named Rhys Williams? 

Mr. Francis. I have met him. I met him once. I understand that 
he testified before this committee the other day. 

Senator Kine. Did you know him in Russia? 

Mr. Francis. I met him once there. He came to me with, and I 
think he was introduced to me by, Mr. Harper—Dr. Samuel N. 
Harper—who testified before this committee the other day. He was 
the second witness, I think. I understand that Rhys Williams does 
not deny that he is a Bolshevik in sentiment. He was a Congrega- 
tional minister at first, and he was recommended to me as a corre- 
spondent of the Evening Post, of New York, I think. 

Senator K1ne. Do you know whether he had any contact with the 
Bolsheviks in Russia? 

Mr. Franers. Oh, yes; it was a matter of common knowledge. 

Senator Kine. Associated with them, spoke at their mectings, and 
so_on? 

Mr, Francis. He was associated with them and advocated their 
principles, and he issued one Sunday morning an address through the 
Russian press calling for volunteers'to organize an army of non- 
Russians to promote the Bolshevik cause. 

Senator se, I have no further questions. . 

Mr. Humes. Governor, there is a provision in the soviet constitu- 
tion that provides that all of the political rights of Russian citizen- 
ship shall be given to all foreigners who are resident in Russian ter- 
ritory. Do you know whether or not persons who were citizens of 
this country and of other countries, and who went to Russia and 
became a part of the soviet government, became Russian citizens by 
virtue of their connection with the government under that provision 
of the constitution? 
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Mr. Francis. I do not know, I never heard of any man who was 
foolish enough to expatriate himself from American citizenship and 
become a Russian under Bolshevik rule. John Reed was appointed 
consul Speen of the Bolshevik government, to be stationed in New 
York; but they withdrew that appointment when I told Robins to 
say to them that he would never be recognized. 

r. Humes. Is there any requirement by virtue of which a man 
must become a citizen of Russia before he can become an official of 
the soviet government? 

Mr. Francis. I do not know that there is. But, if so, he can become 
a citizen of Russia merely by expressing a desire to do so—an inten- 
tion of doing so. 

Mr. Humes. My point is, Governor, that there was a possibility 
under that provision of the constitution that a number of these 
American citizen who had participated in the soviet government 
may have renounced their American citizenship by becoming affili- 
ated with that government, and I wondered if you had any infor- 
mation on that subject. 

Mr. Francis. No; I have not. If I had I should have communi- 
cated it to the State Department long since. 

Senator Kine. As I understood you this morning, you did com- 
municate with the State Department, protesting against so many 
coming over from the United States, all of whom, or most of whom, 
participated in the Bolshevik government? 

Mr. Francis. I think I did. If I did not, it was a very great 
dereliction on my part. 

Mr. Battey. You did. I recall it. 

Senator Kine. Were not some of those men, against whose advent 
you were protesting, Americans; for instance, that man from Buf- 
falo—Reinstein ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. He was an American citizen. But I think he 
was in Russia before I knew of it—before I knew he was coming. 
I protested against issuing passports to those agitators. I remember 
now very well, Mr. Bailey. 

Senator Overman. We are very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Francis. I am very much interested in the subject, gentlemen, 
and I apologize for not being able to stay here next week. 

Senator Netson. We are very much obliged to you. 

Mr, Francis. Senator Nelson and I first served together 22 years 
ago. He was Senator from Minnesota when I was Secretary of the 
Interior, in the Cleveland administration, 

Senator Nerson. And I had a good deal of business with Secre- 
tary Francis. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, you did; and I found you a very efficient Sen- 
ator, and I hear you are still. 

Senator Srurtinc. We corroborate that, sir. 

Senator Overman. So do we all. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. OLIVER M, SAYLER—Resumed. 


Senator Overman. Proceed, Mr. Sayler. : 

Mr. Sayter. To resume my testimony of this morning, I arrived 
in Moscow during the Bolshevik revolution, probably the bloodiest 
epoch of hostility in the greatest. revolution thus far. No.one has 
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. 
ever been able to estimate the number of lives lost in Moscow at that 
time, but the most conservative estimate run from 1,500'to 2,500, in- 
cluding Bolsheviks, cadets, the military students serving in defence 
of the Kerensky forces, and civilians; because, as you know, street 
fighting in a city the size of Moscow, which is almost as large as 
Chicago, is no kindergarten affair. YT myself saw 500 red coffins 
carried and buried in one grave, the contribution in dead of the 
Bolsheviki in this affair; and that was not all, because the funeral 
was held a full week after. The other public funerals were held even 
later, and the number of bodies carried in line in these funerals is 
no criterion of the loss of life, 

Within a week after my arrival, however. things settled down to 
a kind of order, a kind of normal life, which existed throughout 
the winter, a kind of desultory disorder and warfare, but the best 
order, apparently, that could be maintained under the conditions, 
under the dictatorship of one class over all the other classes, because 
of course that, as you know, is the heart and soul of the situation 
over there to-day. 

Within two weeks after I arrived in Moscow I found a home 
with a Russian millionaire. Living conditions in Moscow were 
about as difficult at that time as they have been in Washington the 
last year. If you could not get any place else to sleep you slept in the 
station. 

I slept in the station the first night that I arrived. I found evi- 
dence everywhere that Russians were glad to have Americans on their 
premises for the sake of the safety that it would bring them. I must 
say, without giving credit to any Russian individual or any Russian 
class or any party, that Americans, as long as I was in Russia, were 
more highly regarded and more cordially received and had more 
privileges extended to them than any other class of people. That is 
true in respect to any class of Russians, and also true as to any other 
group of foreigners. Why that is so there is no use of going into 
now, but it is more or less gratifying. 

As I say, Lentered the home of this Russian millionaire and made 
my home there as long as I was in Moscow, also using his private 
room in connection with his offices in Petrograd while I was in Petro- 
grad. He had two sons, both of them moderate socialists, as I am, 
all of us thoroughly believing in violent political revolution when 
necessary, but believing just as firmly in evolution instead of revolu- 
tion along social lines, and, therefore, opposed bitterly and un- 
alterably to the use of force by the Bolsheviki to gain their ends. 

Senator Srerurye. And if you can not get it by evolution, then by 
armed force and violence? 

Mr. Sayter. No; I have too much faith in the forward looking of 
humanity to think that force is ever necessary. 

Senator Overman. We do not want your views in the matter. 

Mr. Sayter. I simply gave you those facts to give you the atmos- 
phere under which I lived in Russia. E 

Senator Nerson. As I understand it, you are an evolutionary 
socialist ? 

Mr. Sayuer. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Who financed you to go over there? 

Mr. Sayer. I paid it out of my own pocket. 
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Senator Nerson. What did you want to go over there for? You 
did not go as a representative of a newspaper. 

Mr. Sayner. I had a curiosity as to what was going on in what to 
me was the most interesting part of the world. 

Senator Nerson. Did you not know that we had an ambassador 
there, as well as consuls? 

Mr. Sayter. Yes; and I was on cordial terms with them all, I be- 
lieve I can say. 

Senator Overaan. Go ahead and tell us the facts. 

Mr. Sayer. Let me group these facts, and I think it will save 
time. I want to group my facts as to what I saw in Russia, the con- 
ditions I left here, under two heads; one, those which seem to indi- 
eate an utter demoralization of all of the civilized forces in Russian 
life; and the other, those facts which indicate a persistence of a cer- 
tain kind of order in Russian life, in spite of it all. 

In this home where I lived there were 6 people in the family and 
7 servants, and it took the 7 servants all of their time to find food 
enough for the 13, so that in spite of the fact that I had all the com- 
oS of a rich and palatial home, I had to scrape around for my own 

‘ood. 

Senator x. Do you not think they would have saved some- 
thing by dismissing some of these servants instead of keeping seven ? 

Mr. Sayter. Senator, I personally know that when I was there all 
seven of the servants were busy finding food for the 13 of them. I 
do not know what the result would have been otherwise. 

‘Senator Nerson. But you being a socialist, I thought you would 
have an easy way of getting food. 

Mr. Sayer. I do not believe in easy ways of doing anything in 
human life, Senator. 

Senator Krxe. Go ahead. 

Mr. Sayter. I mention that fact simply to show that I saw the 
Russian food situation as the normal Russian saw it. I had none of 
the advantages for getting food from the embassy, as I have been 
told other Americans did in Petrograd. I was in Moscow and the 
embassy was in Petrograd. 

T had, moreover, to face the problem of money in an unfortunate 
way, and that gave me an even closer insight into the way the ordi- 
nary Russian had to look at life last winter, because I had sent only 
enough of my money ahead of me to Petrograd. with the ruble 
descending in value all the time, to keep me until I could find out 
how long I was going to stay, and then I could cable my father to 
send me more of my money. 

By the time I reached, Russia it was impossible to have any kind 
of international exchange along those lines, so that the money that 
Thad with me had to last me, and I found by inquiry that that money 
averaged for the time that I found I was going to stay to make my 
observations, about the income. of the average Russian. 

To give you just a concrete idea of what food meant to the aver- 
age Russian and to me, I arose in the morning, drank five glasses of 
tea to persuade my stomach that I had had something to eat, and then 
took one-half of a quarter of a Russian pound, three and three-quar- 
ters ounces and not four, of bread—half of that with my tea—and I 
started out on my day’s work with that, and I waited as long as I 
felt T could and keep at my work, until late in the afternoon—— 
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Senator Netson. What made food so scarce? You have described 
it. Now, what made food so scarce? 

Mr. ‘Sarter. Senator, that is a long story. It goes away back into 
the unreadiness of a country like Russia to endure a long war. Rus- 
sia was hungry the winter of 1916 and 1917, before the Czar fell, and 
a million men deserted from the army before the Czar fell. Those 
are facts which were established before I came into Russia—facts 
which I have never seen in our papers published at that. time. 

I took particular occasion, after I got back, to look back over the 
files and find whether or not those facts were acknowledged. It was 
probably felt, in order to keep up the morale and allied sentiment, 
that those things had better be kept from the public. I do not ques- 
tion that; I only state that as a fact. 

Senator Overman. This millionaire, he had plenty of money to 
divide with you? 

Mr. Sayer. Let me tell you where his money was, and how he was 
fixed on that. That will give you a concrete idea of what I have put 
a little later in my list here, of the demoralizing conditions, and that 
is the condition of finance. This millionaire, as I remember it, had 
several enterprises in which he was interested. He had a ten thou- 
sand-acre estate out near Smolnief. That was near the line of the 
German advance. They later advanced, and the estate was overrun 
by the Germans, and while I was there and before the Germans made 
that advance the peasants took that estate. 

Senator Nerson. That was right, according to your notion, was it 
not? 

Mr. Sayrrzr. No; [ beg your pardon, Senator. It was—— 

Senator Nerson. Was not that according to the socialistic plan? 

Mr. Sayter. It was violent, my dear Senator. I object to vio- 
lence, 

Senator Netsox. No; but he was living with you in Petrograd, and 
those peasants went there and occupied his land. Was not that 
socialistic? 

Mr. Sayuer. Jt was violent socialism, and I object to violence. T 
insist that everything shall be done by law passed by the majority 
will of the people. 

Senator Netson. Oh; go on, then. Go on. . 

Mr. Sayier. Thank you. To go back to this host of mine, this 
millionaire as you call him, he had this 10,000-acre estate, which 
was taken by the peasants. For a time it was run in an orderly 
manner. They had hogs that they wanted to sell. They knew 
that it was time to sell them, They were in proper condition. 
Those hogs were sold and the money was ‘kept in trust by one of 
them for the owner of the estate, so that if by any future act the 
estate should be turned back to him he could have it. If not— 
if their tenure of the land was maintained—then the money would 
be divided among them. That was all very well at the start; but 
when you start to using force and violence to accomplish any social 
change, then, my dear Senators, as I see it and as this incident, worked 
out finally, you descend from the days of comparative idealism like 
that to the days when you are shooting and killing each other, as 
they were before I left. The reports came from the estate. 

Senator Kine. Starting with violence, the violence continues and 
increases in order to perpetuate their system? 
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Mr, Sayuer. Yes; that is the way Isee it. That is true, no matter 
who rises up against whom. If we had a socialist government 
acknowledged by the will of the majority and people should rise up 
in force against it, you would have more and more violence and more 
and more violence. It is simply a by-product of revolution and of 
violence in any case. Violence breeds violence. The violence of the 
old autocracy in Russia bred the violence of to-day. It is simply 
cause and effect. The pendulum swings. 

Senator Kine. The same manifestation finds expression in Ger- 
many to-day. They had the autocracy of the Kaiser, and now they 
have had a fair election, so far as we can learn, men and women 
voting; but the minority are not satisfied, being tainted with this 
violent Bolshevism, and Spartacides added to the Bolsheviltis who are 
there are fighting the form of government which was erected by the 
people themselves. 

Mr, Sayzer. Yes. I think that was the result of the tyranny that 
existed in the past in Germany. The pendulum swings, 

To go on with the catalogue, briefly, of this man’s activities, in 
addition to this estate, he had a factory at Yaroslav on the Volga 
River, about half way between Yaroslav and Vologda. This factory 
was not in operation, but he had to keep on paying his working 
hands. How could he pay his working hands when the banks were 
closed—nationalized and closed? There has been a great deal said 
in the last two days, since I came to Washington, about the nation- 
alization of the banks, but the banks, for all effective operations, 
were also closed, and have been so since last Christmas. 

Senator Krne. Nationalization meant destruction? 

Mr. Sayer. It meant demoralization to such an extent that busi- 
ness could not be carried on. 

Business was carried on to this extent in the banks: If you could 
prove that you were paying, or in a way where you had to pay, 
workmen certain sums of money—certain wages—you would go to 
the financial secretary of the soviet and get his signature on your 
check—on your pay roll—and draw that money out of the bank, 
if you had it to your credit, of course; and you could pay your hands 
under those conditions, and under those conditions only. 

Senator Steriine. Otherwise, was it confiscation of the money 
that a man had on deposit in the banks? 

_ Mr, Sayzer. I am unable to say just when, or whether, that was 
carried out. It was suggested, I know, in the newspapers, while I 
was there, that all sums over 25,000 rubles should be confiscated, and 
that all deposits less than 25,000 rubles should be respected; but 
whether that was ever carried out in any of the Soviet. directorates 
I do not know. i 

That brings me to the point where ‘I can answer the Senator’s 
question as to how this host of mine lived and how he made his 
way—how he bought food. His own money, according to our way 
of thinking, lay in the bank, but he could not touch it. There was 
‘any quantity of it. a 

Senator Kinc. Theoretically ? 

Mr. Sayzer. Theoretically. 

Senator Kinc. But I suppose, as a matter of fact, it had really 
‘been taken out by the Bolsheviki? 
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My. Sayer. Oh, yes: but the presses were printing more daily. 
Money in Russia has no value, except. as it will buy something and 
passes on, It is a medium of exchange, purely, It is not a medium 
of international exchange. 

Senator Kine. They had long ago taken out all of the metal money 
and pnt in printed money? 

Mr. Sayuer. Yes: if there ever was any there. Russia, in four years 
of war, had probubly exhausted a great deal of her metal-money 
supplies before they took the banks. At any rate. the scheme that 
this man had to use te get sufficient money in his pocket forthe 
purchase of the food he needed to consume was to pad his pay roll 
to such an extent that he was able to get enough of his own money 
out to carry on these operations. That he did, month by month. 
There were other direct and indirect methods of getting your money 
out of the banks. There are some of the most amusing stories that 
are well authenticated of what happened in the banks of Moscow. 
I do not know whether the Senators care to hear them or not. It 
gives some idea of the state of demoralization. 

For instance, one man—lI an: not able to substantiate this definitely, 
but it was common talk and was never denied—one man got the sig- 
nature of the financial secretary of the soviet to his check for 5,000 
rubles for some purpose or other. I do not know what it was, That 
check be presented at a bank to the Bolsheviki clerk, That 5,000 
rubles was handed over the counter to him and the check was not 
taken up, He picked np the 5.000 rubles and picked up the check and 
put them both in his pocket. I do not know whether the thought 
occurred to him as to what he might be able to do with them at the 
time, but before the next week came around a bright idea occurred 
to him. He took the check back to the bank again and got another 
5,000 rubles on that same check, and again the check was left on 
the counter, and he picked it up. took the 5.000 rubles, and again 
went out. He repeated that over and over again until he had 100,000 
rubles that he had drawn out of the bank on that one check for 5,000 
rubles. Of course, that is simply scrambling things to the point 
where you can not ever straighten them out. There are other stories 
and details of that kind, That is simply a sample of the way that 
things went on in the way of finance. Money was printed day after 
flay for whatever the government reeded for that day. No taxes 
could be collected, of course, under the prevailing disorder. 

I want to say right here and now something that I have not heard 
mentioned in the last two days’ testimony. We talk about the Bol- 
shevid government, and we presume, apparently, that the central 
authority in Moscow is exercising a certain amount of control and 
‘ing out its decrees over a great part of Russia. the parts which 
were somewhat definitely indicated by the ambassador a while ago, 
as you may remember; but, as a matter of fact, as I found it, in Rus~ 
sia, the Bolshevik power—the power of the soviet—whether the 
Bolsheviki control it in the given locality or not, extends only to the 
immediately contiguous territory ; and that. I think, Senator Nelson, 
answers a question that you asked one of the witnesses a while ago 
as to the state of anarchy in Russia; the question as to whether 
anarchy, as we know it, in that sense reigns. Tt does reign, because 
there is no power than can enforce its decrees, 
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Senator Kine. This central body has no control over the local 
soviets, and each local soviet runs itself? 

‘Mr. Sayter. Each local soviet is getting along the best way it 
knows how. It is feeding itself the ‘best way it knows how. If it 
finds it has not enough grain, and the soviet across the way has some, 
it goes ahead with the guns that it brought back from the front and 
goes over and takes it. That is not done every day, but it is the sort 
of thing that can happen. 

Senator Netson. I want to indicate, in that respect, that I think 
you are right about what you state now. 

Mr. Sayuer. Now, in another sense, however, the calling of what 
is going on in Russia to-day a state of anarchy is very wrong, because 
those who maintain the appearance of power in the central places of 
authority, who represent to us what is the head of government, so 
called, in Russia to-day, are not anarchists, and I want to bring out 
later, in an analysis which I would like, to give you of the propa- 
ganda methods of the Bolsheviki, just the difference between the Bol- 
sheviki and the anarchists. They are as different as you and I are 
from either one of them, I assure you. 

Senator Netson. Is not the one assisting the other-—cooperating / 

Mr. Sayer. I think I can bring that out, too. 

Senator Nexson. Is not one cooperating with the other—in the 
bosom of the other? 

Mr. Sayuer. I can not answer that yes or no, Senator. I can bring 
that out clearly and with better effect at a later point, if you care to 
note it down and make sure that I do. 

Mr. Humes. We will remember it. Go on. 

Mr. Sayter. Very good. 

Senator Overman. What has become of this millionaire? Was 
that millionaire living there in style when you left? 

Mr. Sayier. There was not much style. There is no style in 
hunger. 

Senator Overman. The Bolsheviki did not get after him? 

Mr. Saytrr. His place was requisitioned at least three times while 
Iwas there—twice by the Bolsheviki and once by the anarchists. He 
played the Bolsheviki off against the anarchists, and bought one or 
the other off at different times—I have forgotten the exact details of 
the matter—and as a result when I left Moscow on the 24th of March, 
on my 87-day trip out of Russia, he was still in this home. I have 
since had word from his brother, who is an American citizen and 
has been for 20 years, that he and his family were moving to Kiev. 

Senator Kine. For safety? 

Mr. Sayuer. For safety and for food. 

Senator Netson. Were you 37 days in getting out of Russia? 

Mr. Sarter. Thirty-seven days; yes, sir. 

Senator Nerson. By the Siberian Railroad? 

Mr. Sayter. By the Siberian Railroad. 

Senator Netson. You were not as fortunate, then, as Col. Robins? 

Mr. Sarxer. We did not go at the same time. The man who went 
before me 10 days or two weeks might have gone more rapidly or 
more slowly. There is no order or common sense or anything else 
about the way things go on in Russia now, because the thing has gone 
into that chaos which comes inevitably with violent social revolution. 

Senator Ktne. Mr. Witness, I suppose that Lenine and Trotsky, 
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wherever their troops are, exercise control over the local soviet by 
terror—by rifles? 

Mr. Sayter. Wherever the troops are they have their way if it 
is possible ; but I do not know that you can say that they have control 
over their troops, necessarily. 

Senator Kine. No. 

Mr. Sayzer. I am not prepared to say one way or the other about it, 

Mr. Humes. The local soviets where the troops are are more likely 
to contro] them than the Lenine and Trotsky government at Moscow? 

Mr, Sayter. Certainly; far more. 

Senator Kine. Unless it is what might be denominated the national 
army, composed of Letts, Chinese, and hooligans. 

Mr. Sayter. If they are obeying their orders, and— 

Senator Kine. They are taking orders now from Trotsky, who 
rides around on a horse as a military commander? 

Mr. Sayzer. He did not.appear in public while I was there. I 
did not set eyes on him. 

Senator Kine. Proceed, and excuse the interruption, 

Mr. Sayter. I have touched on the demoralized condition as to 
food. and of course you can imagine what the condition of health 
must be with hunger stalking in the wake every day. ; 

Senator Kixc. The statements, then, as to deaths from starvation 
are not overdrawn? 

Mr, Sayer. I think they are not overdrawn. Of my own per- 
sonal acquaintance I never knew anyone who died from starvation 
while I was in Russia. 

Senator Kine. You left there a year ago? 

Mr. Sayzer. No; I left Russian soil the Ist of May. I left Mos- 
cow the end of March. 

Senator Kine. So that a great change has taken place since? 

Mr. Saxzer. Things have gone from bad to worse. They could 
not help it. 

Senator Kine. So that the conditions are very much worse than 
when you were there. 

Mr. Sayuer. Those conditions, as I tried to make perfectly clear, 
went back into the days of the Czar, because of the inability of a 
country like Russia to face a long war. The seeds that are grow- 
ing into weeds to-day were planted away back there, and in that 
sense, gentlemen, please do not for a moment mistake me as defend- 
ing the Bolsheviki in this, because I think I can prove that I am, 
more unequivocally, by making this statement than if I did not make 
it. The Bolsheviki are a symptom and not altogether a cause. The 
fact that they have thrown Russia into violent social revolution un- 
doubtedly puts upon them the burden of having caused a certain 
amount of the chaos which is going on in Russia to-day; but there 
is at least as much blame to be thrown back on the old régime and 
its methods for allowing Russia to get into the position where the 
Bolsheviki could come, as one of the disruptive and violent forces 
in Russian life. T range hunger and the Bolsheviki side by side as 
the causes of the old régime—— ; 

Senator Krxc. But the Bolsheviki stand as a dictatorship in the 
view of the proletariat? 

Mr. Sayuer. Yes; Bolshevism is a despérate, fanatical attempt to 
solve a hopeless situation. 
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‘Senator Kine, It is class warfare? 

Mr. Sayzer. It is class warfare. 

‘Senator Kine, It is a determination of one class, the proletariat, to 
get power, even if by doing so it exterminates all other classes? 

Mr. Sayer. Yes; even if it by so doing exterminates. It would 
prefer to disrupt all other classes and make only one class in the com- 
munity. 

Senator Kine. It would prefer to have people to agree with its 
theory, failing which it would exterminate them? 

Mr. Sayuer. Yes. 

Senator Netson. Do you believe in the Bolshevik system of gov- 
ernment as they have outlined it in their decrees, if it could be ac- 
complished without violence? 

Mr. Sayer. Not in the world to-day, Senator. They are not 
ready for it. I do not know whether the world will be ready for it 
in the next two or three generations. 

Senator Netson. But you have some views that the world will some 
time be ready for it 

Mr. Sayuer. Ultimately, possibly; but it is a matter, to me, of 
deciding what to do day by day in order to make our lives a little 
bit better and more efficient, a httle bit more honest with our fellow 
men. 

Senator Netson. Then you believe that there is a demand for the 
Bolsheviki system of government, and that it remains simply for the 
people to grow up to it? 

Mr. Sayter. Not necessarily. If the future works that way all well 
and good. I do not pretend to predict for the future. 

Senator Kine. Do you not think that Bolshevism is founded upon 
what might be called religious paganism; the destruction of all re- 
ligious sentiment; that it inevitably leads to it? 

Mr. Sayter. There is a materialistic phase of Bolshevism. So 
far as I could see of their attitude toward the church of Russia 
that is a point that I had intended to include on the other side of the 
ledger, because it is one of the more or less normal features of Rus- 
sian life, the life of the church. The Bolsheviki have not actively 
opposed the church to my knowledge. They have more or legs 
sneered at it, in individual utterances. 

Senator Kine, Recently; in the last two or three months—— 

Mr. Sarter. I can not say as to that. 

Senator Kine (continuing). Have they not taken the churches, 
and have they not established schools for the teaching of atheism? 

Mr. Sayuer. I can not say as to that. I know of only one violent 
act, which happened during my stay there, and which had any bear- 
ing on this. The Alexander church in Petrograd, the third of the 
churches in Petrograd, was seized by the Bolsheviki for public use, 
and about the middle of February, 1918, I saw 300,000 men, women, 
and children march in line in Moscow in protest against that act. 
As I have read the utterances of individuals who have come back 
from Russia since my return last August, it seems to me that mis- 
takes have been made in both extremes. Those who have defended 
the Bolsheviki have insisted that the church has no further influence 
in Russia; and those who are against the Bolsheviki most, bitterly, 
usually, it seems to me, make the mistake of overemphasizing the 
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unanimity of the Russian church, and put upon it the burden of 
rejuvenating Russia, As I saw it, ae I can only give my own 
honest testimony, the truth lies somewhere in between there. ‘There 
is no doubt that the church in Russia has lost a great deal of its old 
hold, because a great. deal of its old hold was through superstition 
and fear, and the fact that'the church worked hand and glove with 
the old régime in Russia; but at the same time no one could have 
stood with me, watching those 300,000 men and women and children 
march in silent protest, with their gold ikons over their shoulders, 
into the great Red Square in Moscow in protest against this act of 
the Bolsheviki, without realizing that there was some remaining life 
in the Russian church. 

Senator Kixe. Is not that borne out by the statement of Gov, 
Francis, that perhaps only 10 per cent, or at least only a small part, 
of the Russian people believe in these violent methods of the Bol- 
shevik rulers, and that the mass of the people are still what they 
were before, honest, simple-minded peasants, desiring peace and to 
work out their salvation as best they may? 

Mr. Sayer. Well, now, if I were to assent to anyone's figures, the 
figures of the Ambassador or anyone else, as to the proportion of 
those who are supporting the Bolsheviki and those who are against 
them, I would be making a false move to my own honesty, because I 
do not know. I have no way of knowing. Figures are quoted as 
to the number of votes cast at the constitutional assembly election— 
which, by the way, I beg to correct in the statement as to when it 
was held. I heard a while ago some one give the testimony that it 
was held before the Bolsheviki came into control. I arrived in 
Moscow after they had seized the power and were fighting to main- 
tain it, and this election was held after my arrival in Moscow. I 
was in Moscow at the:time, so that the election must have been held 
after they seized control. The nominations for that election, how- 
ever, were made and confirmed before the Bolsheviki came into con- 
trol. That I should like to refer to a little later in the matter of 
propaganda, because, mind you, the Bolsheviki are using propaganda 
in their own country just as much as they are trying to use it else- 
where. 

Senator Kine. In this country is well? ; 

Mr. Sayner. Well, I have not seen with my own eyes anything like 

ropaganda intended for this country. I merely have seen posted in 
oscow the decrees and the dodgers and posters declaring what is 
known as a holy war upon the whole world. 

Senator Kine. That would include this country? 

Mr. Sayner. Yes; we are part of the earth—a pretty big part. I 
get away from my point here. : 

Senator Nerson. Now, can you not come back to facts instead of 
giving us a lecture? 

Mr. Sayer. Very good, Senator. 

Senator Netson. Instead of giving us a lecture, give us facts. 

Mr. Sayer. I think I have been trying to give facts. 

Senator Krve. I think you are. : 

Senator Nexson. Tell us what the difficulty is, and then give us 
your remedy—your pilgarlic for it. Tell us what to do. 

‘Senator Kine. J object to the views of the witness as to what we 
ought to do. I do not think that is material. 
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Senator Nerson. I think we ought to get information as to what 
we ought to do. 

Mr. Sayter. Well, in any case, I will try to proceed according to 
the wishes of the Senator, and give facts. I thought I had been 
making facts the backbone of what I had said. 

One of the’ phases of demoralization in Russia undoubtedly is the 
railroads. I could talk all night on my experiences on the Rus- 
sian railroads; but suffice it to say that the whole system has simply 
gone to pot; and that goes back not to the acts of any particular 
party but to the fact that Russia was not, as a nation, ready to 
make a four years’ war. The railroads had begun to fail to function 
long before even the first revolution; and that is the chief reason, 
the underlying reason, for the lack of food in the proper places. It 
could not be carried, even if it was grown. 

Senator Netson. Are not the Russian railroads all State rail- 
roads—owned by the government ? 

Mr. Sayrer. They are, yes; but they are operated in a very pecu- 
liar fashion, Senator. They are operated under district control. 
One district has absolute control over the railroad in its own terri- 
tory and another district has absolute control in another territory ; 
and when things began to look bad in Russia——. 

Senator Netson. Is not that system of State ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads in Russia a lesson to you about the matter of 
running railroads in this country ? 

Mr. Sayrer. Oh, I do not know that you can draw conclusions 
that quickly and rapidly; no, I can not say so. 

But to get back to the point, the fact that these railroads were 
operated by districts led to the practice of one district “ cabbaging” 
all the cars that it got, and cars were congested in districts where, 
possibly. they were not needed, but were desired for some future use: 
and in other ways demoralization bred demoralization, and the thing 
went from bad to worse. I will not go into that. I have waited for 
two days and three nights for a train in a Russian railroad station 
because there was no way:of knowing when the train would come in. 
T had the privilege, at the hands of the stationmaster, because I was 
an American, of staying during that time in his office; but next door, 
in the common waiting room, I have seen, gentlemen, people, human 
beings, dirtier than you and I are to-day but possibly just as good, 
lying sleeping on the floor three deep, with their heads out for air— 
such air as it was. 

We have heard a lot about the Army during the last two days, and 
one of the bones of contention seems to he over this matter of what 
the soldiers took home from the front when they demobilized them- 
selves—I will not say when they were demobilized, because most of 
it was automatic. For days upon days up the Arbat, one of the 
leading streets in Moscow, leading from the station going down 
to the southwestern front where many of Russia's Army were in 
the field, melting away—for days upon days there was a constant, 
procession from daylight until dark, and long after. of soldiers in the 
olive drab of the Russian uniform marching up that street in pro- 
cession on their way to other railroad stations: and T would not at- 
tempt to make an accurate estimate of the numbers of arms they 
carried, but I should say that, roughly speaking. nine men out of ten 
carried his gun over his back; and those guns went back to the farms, 
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because they had no further use for them. There was no sale for 
them. Some rifles—extra rifles—were probably sold, as we heard, at 
the front to the Germans for little or nothing before they left; but 
usually the tovarisch, as the Russian soldier is known to-day— 
“comrade ”—carried his rifle on his back. 

Senator Srertinc. Did every Russian soldier at the front have a 
rifle to begin with? 

Mr. Saytrr. Toward the end, Senator, they were pretty well 
armed, through the factories of Japan and our own factories and 
the arms sent to Archangel from France and England; but earlier 
in the war, at the time when they were needed, there was in some 
pa of the Russian front about one rifle to 12 men, and at the 

ridgehead at Dyinsk the Russians beat back the Germans with the 
sticks and stones that they could pick up. 

Senator Sreriine. Was it not true in some of the later battles of 
the war that disaster followed because of the lack of arms and 
munitions? 

Mr. Sayer, Very possibly. It was not properly distributed; but 
I only give my word that I saw nearly every peasant go back with 
his gun on his back. Now, that may be used to imply several things. 
It may be used to,imply that they are able to fight and do fight to 
maintain their rights, or that they ought to—or, you can interpret 
it in any way you like. But there is one phase of the sitnation that 
might be forgotten, gentlemen, and that is that a gun is of no use 
unless you have ammunition; and unless they had carried back with 
them more ammunition than any human being could carry that gun 
could not be used forever. So, manifestly, the fact that the peasant 
is armed has not as much to do with any given situation as at first 
you might think. 

Senator Srertinc. After they disbanded, demobilized, and the 
peasants returned to their farms, was there any means of getting 
ammunition, even if they had their guns? 

Mr. Sarzer. Not that I know of, Senator. 

Education is another phase of Russian life which has gone pretty 
completely to pieces. The universities have either been closed or 
practically rendered inefficient by one phase and another of the de- 
velopment of life under the Bolsheviki. They have, it is true, a 
scheme for educating the whole of the Russian people, educating the 
most ignorant first and letting higher education go to the winds; but 
it is manifest that under a condition where chaos rules, practical 
things, no matter how idealistic they may be, no matter how good 
they may be in their consequences, can not be carried out. In other 
words, gentlemen, whatever good the Bolsheviki have tried to do 
has been impossible to accomplish under the conditions which brought 
them to power. 

Senator Kine. And under the methods which they employ? 

Mr. Sayter. Under the methods which they are compelled to use 
to maintain their power. 

Senator Srertine. I think that is well added—your last statement. 

Mr. Savuer. It is part of the story, undoubtedly. 4 

Senator Krxc. Of course they resort to all sorts of violence in 
order to perpetuate themselves in power. 

Mr, Sayter. Well, I saw little violence while I was there. 
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I want to come back to a question that you asked me, Senator, & 
moment ago, in regard to the proportion of those who uphold the 
Bolsheviki and those who are against them. Tt was my observation in 
Russia, and it has been my observation as I have gone in other coun- 
tries in the world, and have looked at social affairs in my own coun~ 
try, that the vast majority of the people do not give a hang who is 
in power so long as they have decent, normal conditions of living, 
enough to eat, enough wages, etc. There is a great hullaballoo every 
few years about political parties and elections, etc., and it is a pleas- 

‘ant pastime to talk; but, as in every other country,so in Russia to-day 
there are very few people, as far as I could see, who cared particu- 
larly ; who had conscious theories of government, in other words. 

Senator Srerrtinc. Were you out much among the peasants? Were 
you at the various mirs or villages? 

Mr. Sayrer. I did not go out in the villages, but I lived for several 
days in Vologda—a country town of about 30,000 people, as T re- 
member it—and in Samara, and I got ont into the smaller villages 
near Samara, but not to any great extent. Life was too difficult, and 
I felt that I was seeing about all that I could stuff into my eyes as 
it was. 

Now, let me briefiy sketch the remainder of a normal life in Russia 
as I saw it. I do not intend to go into the details of why these things 
persist. They do. I am simply showing you things as I saw them. 

Take this matter of newspapers, which we have had up a great 
many times during the last two days. I do not know what the official 
action of the soviet government has been in regard to newspapers. I 
have heard it commented on. I may have read it at sometime, but I 
do not recall it-sufficiently well to make any statements on the case. 
l only know, Senators, that while I was in Moscow, from November 
until March, 1918, there were times, at irregular intervals, when the 
stress of affairs reached a certain point, when the newspapers in vio- 
lent opposition—not all of those in opposition, but those in violent 
opposition—to the Bolsheviki were suppressed. I know personally 
that the Russkiva Vyedomosti, the New York Times of Russia, was 
published, I should say, the greater number of mornings of my stay 
in Russia, but there were times when it was prevented from publica- 
tion. Likewise with the Russkoye Slovo; likewise the Ranneye 
Outro— Early Morning” is the meaning of it. Likewise with the 
Outro Rossie or Morning Russia; and so on with the violent oppo- 
nents of the Bolsheviki. 

On the other hand, the papers representing the various shades and 
opinions of the social parties, from the most moderate to the most 
cxtreme, even including the anarchist paper Anarchia, in Moscow, 
appeared usually during these times of storm and stress. In other 
words, it seenis to me that the Bolsheviki were willing to let those 
who approximated their theories as to ends to be achieved go ahead, 
even though they disagreed as to the methods to be followed. 

Senator Srerttne. Did yon hear of any fines being imposea upon 
the publishers of newspapers for publishing prohibited matter? 

Mr. Sayer. No; I never heard of ee of the kind. I knew 
personally several individuals on the so-called bourgeoisie news- 
papers in Russia, and they never spoke to me of anything of the 
kind. Life went on more or less normally with them. When they 
did not appear, they cid not appear; and when they did, they went to 
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their work and did their work. They paid out vast sums of money to 
try to get accurate news—these papers did; but accuracy of news was 
impossible under the conditions. It simply could not be arrived at. 
I had to go all the way across Siberia to get out of my head the 
idea, planted there by every newspaper in Moscow, that there were 
4,000,000 Japanese soldiers in Siberia, That story was printed by 
eyen the most conservative papers, because it seemed to come with 
some authority from somewhere. 

Senator Sreruinc. That was German propaganda, was it not? 

Mr. Sayner. Possibly. There was plenty of it there. 

The theaters went on, too; and I speak there with something of a 
very keen interest, because, of course, the criticism of the theater is, 
as I indicated this morning, my chief profession; and one of the two 
things I went to Russia to do was to make a study of the Russian 
theater before it disappeared, if it should disappear in the revolution, 
knowing that it was the most important theater of the modern world. 
The other purpose I had in going to Russia was sinyply to be in an 
interesting situation at an intensely interesting time. 

The theaters went on. I went. in the course of my time in Petro- 
grad and Moscow, 87 times to the Russian theater. Now, there must 
be some remnant of order left in a country if that is possible; and 
the theaters that were going were usually crowded to the doors, with 
seats sold days in advance, and usually the most serious and the most 
important and often the most tragic plays in the entire repertory 
were presented at those theaters. 

Senator Srertrye. Ef you will pardon this question right here, be- 
eause it seems pertinent. are not people in tragic times hke that apt 
to seek relief in some kind of diversion, such as the theater affords? 

’ Mr. Sayuer. They are, Senator. But the strange part about the 
situation in Moscow and in Petrograd was that the lighter theaters, 
the theaters of mere amusement, did not persist. They were the ones 
that dropped out first of all. So there must be something else to ex- 
plain that, and that goes into details which are not interesting or not 
pertinent to this inquiry. At the same time these theaters were go- 
ing on, life, as I have indicated, was abnormal in its lack of order, 
in tts chaos. There was not a single one of those 87 nights when I 
came home from the theater in Petrograd or Moscow when I did not 
hear shooting across the city or around the corner somewhere on my 
trip. 

Senator Kine. Death became so common that it attracted no 
attention # 

Mr, Sayter. Death became common; but death to the Russian 
is not a matter of great import, either the death of some one else 
or the death of himself. There is a certain far-Eastern fatalism in 
the Russian which makes for cheapness of life; and that, I insist, 
gentlemen, is to be looked upon as one of the reasons for what blood- 
shed there is in Russia to-day—that fatalism and that cheapness of 
life. It is not necessarily a selfish cheapness of life. You do not kill 
any more readily than you are killed. It explains the dash and the 
fire of the Russian armies in going to the front and falling as they 
did, losing 2,000,000 men, as we know. : 

Free speech is a thing that has been discussed ; and I can only speak 
from my own knowledge of what I saw while I was there. I have 
no doubt that since then, as life has become more bitter and more 
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intense, there has been less of it than there was while I was there; 
but I only know this, that I stood in a group on the street corner 
often—you could hardly pass a street corner without finding such a 
group—and listened while some one in an impromptu oration simply 
* gave hell” to the Bolsheviki. There is no other word for it. They 
used all the violent terms and all of the terms of opprobrium in the 
Russian language, and the Russian language is full of them. 

Senator Srerrinc. Did that happen a short time before you came 
sae or when you first went there? 

Mr. Sayuer. Up to the time I left. And often, gentlemen, I would 
see next shoulder to me the Bolshevik Red Guard posted to keep order 
at that corner, and he was simply taking it all in. 

Senator Nurson. Have they good swear words in the Russian lan- 
guage? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Sarter. Oh, wonderful words. I wish I had brought some 
of them back to England to my friends. [Laughter.] We had a 
Belgian who had served in the Russian navy until he Jost his com- 
mission as an officer, who came out on the train with us, and of 
course he learned them all while he was there; and he got out into 
Peking, and expected to find a wonderful international society, all 
kinds of jewels, and beautiful ladies, etc., to repay him for these years 
of hardship in Russia; and when he did not find it he let loose all of 
that string of Russian swear words, translated into English. 

To come back to the point, though, there was free speech, as far 
as I could see, in Russia at that time. I do not pretend to judge as to 
what has happened since. I should say, just as a guess, that if things 
have become as intense and as bitter as they have, freedom of speech 
is a lost thing in Russia to-day. It is one of those cases where vio- 
lence breeds violence and tyranny breeds tyranny, and free speech 
goes down after it has existed for awhile. 

Drunkenness is another element that comes under the head of 
order as well as disorder, because I can not swear to having seen 
more than two people under the influence of liquor the whole time 
T was in Russia. 

Senator Srertine. Well, vodka had been prohibited. 

Mr. Sayuer. Vodka had been prohibited, Senator, under the Czar, 
in the first month of the war. That prohibition had_ persisted 
throughont the war under the Czar. It had persisted throughout 
the régime of Kerensky. It persisted and, as far as I know, persists 
to-day under the rule of the Bolsheviki; because they know, gentle- 
men—there is no use in dodging this fact—that if they can not pre- 
serve a certain amount of order where they are in power they can 
not persist in power; and they know perfectly well that to release 
that particular curse on the Russian people would bring about the 
kind of disorder that they could not control. 

The church, as I spoke of a while ago, and order in general, as I 
have indicated, now exists where it exists simply for the reason that 
the Bolsheviki know that if they do not preserve a certain amount 
of it they can not retain their control. ae 

Let me jump at once—I am taking too much time—. 

Mr. Humes. I want to ask you one thing there. What are the 
admissions to the theaters in Moscow? 

Mr. Sayer. That gets into a point that I was going to try to side- 
step, Maior. because it involves the decision of what a ruble is worth 
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in our money. I can tell you what the admissions were in rubles, yes; 
but what a ruble is worth God knows, and I do not think He is very 
sure. 

Mr. Humes, What is it in rubles? 

Mr. Sayer. At the Moscow Art Theater, the greatest of the Rus- 
sian theaters of the drama, the prices run from a ruble and a half to 
15 rubles. At the opera and the ballet the prices are higher; and, of, 
course, there is speculation. Where you have seats sold out you have 
theater ticket speculation everywhere in the world. 

Senator Overman. We will close this testimony right here, and the 
case, subject to the call of the chairman. We will not take any more 
testimony, 

Senator Kine. Unless there is some particular point Maj. Humes 
wanted to ask this witness about. 

Mr. Sayter. May I submit, Senator, a memorandum? 

Senator Nexson. If you will give us facts instead of theories we 
would like it. I speak for myself only. Give us facts about this mat- 
ter, instead of exploiting your theories.. 

Mr. Sarzer. I do not know that I have any particular theories, 
gentlemen. 

Senator Overman. You are arguing all along; but you have been 
a pretty good witness. 

Senator Kine. Oh, I think the witness has been very fair, and has 
presented his view, and it is very interesting. I appreciate it very 
much. Tam glad to get your view. 

Mr. Sayer. May I, gentlemen, submit to you for incorporation in 
the record my views of Russia, of the propaganda methods of the 
Bolsheviks in relation to the Germans, the Czecho-Slovaks, the an- 
archists, and the international] situation? It seems to me that pos- 
sibly would be pertinent to the record and to the case. 

Senator Krne. I should be glad'to have you do so; and, as a matter 
of fact, that is really the primary purpose of this branch of the 
inquiry. 

Genie Overman. How long will it take you to do it? 

Mr. Sayrer. To do it carefully, it would take me some time. J 
could do it more carefully for you, gentlemen, if you wish me to 
write it out. : 

Senator Kine. I move that the witness be permitted to do that. 

Senator Overman. Can you not make your full statement, like you 
have made it here, and hand it to me? 

Mr. Sayzer. Very well. I will have it ready for you—when shall 
T call on you, Senator? 

Senator Overman. Can you get it ready by Monday or Tuesday? 

Mr. Sayzer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overman. All right. Just make your statement and hand 
it to me. 

Mr. Sayzer. Very well. I appreciate your courtesy. 

Senator Kine. Speaking for myself, anything that you know rela- 
tive to the propaganda of the Bolsheviks, not only in Europe but in 
our country, in the Western Hemisphere, I should be very glad to 
have incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Saytur. Very good. J have the last word in the now famous 
Saratov decree concerning the nationalization of women—the last 
chapter. 
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Senator Netson. Give us facts, : 

Senator Kine. What does it say—just put it in the record here 
now—about the nationalization of women ? 

Mr. Sayer. I will submit in my memorandum to Senator Over- 
man the entire decree. 

we Humes. He has the proclamation in Russian, just as it was 

osted. 

Mr. Sarner. Yes; I have the proclamation in Russian, and I have 
the translation of it; but the upshot of it is this: The so-called Sara- 
tov decree concerning the socialization of women seems, as far as I 
can understand by an interpretation of this proclamation of the 
anarchists in reply to the original proclamation, to be a piece of 
Bolshevik provocatsia—that is a Russian word; we have nothing 
like it—provocation propaganda, against the anarchists, charging 
the anarchists with this in order to oppose them at a time when the 
anarchists were their most dangerous opponents, last spring and 
summer in Russia. 

Senator Overman. Do they have respect for women over there? 
Do they treat them well? 

Mr. Sayzer. Why, the average Russian has respect for women, 
yes; as far as I could see, intense respect. 

Senator Netson. But the Red Guard, the Bolshevik leaders—what 
about them ? 

Mr. Sayer. I saw nothing to the contrary with respect to them at 
the time I was there. 

Senator Overman. Do you know anything about the Red Guard 
going to the place where that seminary was, where there were three 
or four hundred young girls, taking possession of it, and keeping the 
girls in there with them? 

Mr. Saruur. I saw or heard nothing of that; no. 

Senator Kine, That was in Petrograd, where Dr. Simons was. 

Mr. Sayxer. I was in Moscow most of the time. I was in Petro- 
grad two weeks. 

Senator Kine. Only two weeks? 

Mr, Sarter. Two weeks only; 10 days of it after the embassies 
had gone. 

Senator Kine. I move that the hearings be closed, and that the 
subcommittee adjourn subject to the call of the chairman. 

(The motion was agreed to.) 

Senator Overman. The testimony is closed. 

(Thereupon, at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m., the subcommittee 
adjourned subject to the call of the chairman.) 

(The following statement was submitted in writing several days 
later: 

) AppIrioNaL STATEMENT or OLIvER M. Sayer. 


I have recounted to you, gentlemen, the facts which I observed in Russia 
from November, 1917, to. May, 1918, showing a complete demoralization of such 
functions of civilized life as the food supply. railroad transportation, the 
financial and hanking structure, the army, the educational system. etc.. existing 
side by side with such survivals of order as the intermittent continuation of 
even the conservative newspapers, the continuation of the theaters, the more 
serious rather than the lighter ones of mere amusement, the existence of free 
speech (so long as I was in Russia), the absence of drunkenness, due, as I 
have said, to the fact that the Bolsheviki knew that they must preserve order 
under their system or that system would fail, and the continued power of the 
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church over the minds and hearts of a vast share of the population in spite of 
the fact that it had lost such control as it used to exercise through the upplica- 
tion of fear by virtue of its connection with the old régime, 

These facts seemed to me to indicate, as 1 have said, that although the 
Bolsheviki by their program of violent social revolutién by any and every 
means have tended to aggravate the demoralization of the functions of life, they 
are rather to be looked on as a symptom than as a cause—one of the coordinate 
results of the oppression of the old régime making their appearance on the 
Russian scene alongside and partly because of hunger, disintegration of the 
army and of all industrial life, etc. In other words, they have been unable to 
put into practical effect the idealistic plans they have contemplated because of 
the existence in the Russian scene of the same conditions which brought them 
to power and also by their determination, at any cost, to retain their power. 

I should like to proceed, gentlemen, to recount the instances and the events 
that passed before my eyes while I was in Russia which indicate the methods 
of the Bolsheviki in their attempt to spread their doctrine and system over the 
world by violent social reyolution, These methods in their various forms might 
he termed, 1 suppose, propaganda. In every instance those methods took the 
form of opportunism, a Machiavellian subordination of means to ends. In 
their relationship to their own people, to the Germans, to the Czecho-Slovaks, 
to the anarchists, and to the rest of the world this statement regarding the 
methods they have used would. I think, invariably apply. 

First of all let us take their relationship to their own people. In their pub- 
lished statements of doctrine it bas been evident to you that their prograin is 
international even te the exclusion of any thought whatever for Russia 
Russia, Since they are necessarily dealing with Rnssians and using Russians 
for achieving their ends, they were compelled during my residence in Russia 
fast and loose with the international idea, and in proelamatians which 
in the streets and in the newspapers emphasis was occasionally shifted 
to Russia when that course scemed advisable for the purpose of their retaining 
control of their forces, This wax particularly true at the time of the German 
advance of February and March. 1918, in the duys before the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk was provisionally signed by the Kommissars who had gone to the front, 
A sense of national patriotism was appealed to in the handhills which were 
strewn over Petrograd it that time. 

Their opportunist methods, howeyer are even more clear in their relationship 

with the constitutional assembly, the elections for which were held after the 
Zolshevilsi came into pwwer in November, 1917, The nominations for that elec- 
tion had heen made and confirmed under the Kerensky régime, hut the Bolshe- 
yikl had heen the loudest in their demand that the assemhly be hurried: up 
instead of postponed. Their intent, as it turned out, was to abide by the 
decision of the a nhly only if they could elect a majority of its members, 
As far ax T conld see in Moscow the election was held in an orderly and honest 
manner, but the result of the election throughout the country gave the party 
of the Socialists-Revolutionists a majority over all the other parties in the 
make-up of the assembly, while the Bolsheviki elected a much smaller propor- 
tion of the delegates. As soon as this result became known the efforts of the 
Bolsheviki to retain their new power without the mandate of the assembly 
hecame apparent. There was a question for a time whether they would permit 
the assembly to meet at all, and numerous hardships were placed in the way 
of opposing delegates in distant parts of the country in their attempt to reach 
Petrograd. The time for the assembly was postponed and the number of 
delegates necessary for the opening of the convention was, placed so high that 
they thought that that number could not reach Petrograd. Finally, however, 
their conditions were fulfilled, the assembly was permitted to open and then 
was closed before its first session was fairly over, never to meet again. Thus 
the Bolsheviki had played fast and loose with the situation, acting arbitrarily 
only when they found they had to do so to retain their power. 

The inner relationships of the Bolsheviki and the Germans are still obscure. 
From a thorough reading and study of their proclamations and their acts and 
their newspapers and from conversation with numerous individuals who held 
the Bolshevik faith, I am confident that whatever aid and orders the Bolshe- 
viki took from Germany were accepted and carried out with the distinct under- 
standing in their own minds that they would use that aid against the German 
imperial power ceaselessly ond relentlessly whenever the opportunity presented 
itself. In fact, the AJl-Russia congress of Soviets which ratified the treaty of 
Brest-Litoysk in Moscow (1 was in Moscow at the time and observed the facts) 
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roceeded after the ratification of the treaty to consider means and methods 
‘or breaking and nullifying that treaty. I know personally of the vast 
quantity of revolutionary propaganda which poured across the line into 
‘Germany eveb as early as Decemher when the armistice was signed, designed 
to undermine the loyalty of the German troops to the imperial power, I 
have in my possession an original four-sheet iNustrated paper, a translation 
into English for record and souvenir purposes, of the document which was 
probably most freely used in this conuection. That it is such document 
and such only and was not intended for use as propaganda in English-speaking 
countries seems to me to be apparent from the make-up of the paper which, 
through the choice of the illustrations, constantly plays upon the German mind 
and emotions, and is not directed toward our institutions as it would he in 
case it was intended for use as English or American propaganda. 

No one of the newspaper correspondents in Russia had the least douht that 
there were German agents among the Bolshevik Who they were was prac- 
tically impossible to determine in all the chaos of the situation. The best 
reason to suppose there were such agents was the fact that in this chaos there 
was nothing to prevent such action on the part of Germany, and Germany 
never passed up such an opportunity anywhere in the world. Under the 
conditions, however. Germany's Purposes seemed to he served best by merely 
supporting and not interfering with the Bolshevik régime and program; for 
it kept Russia helpless in a military way for the time being. The Russian or 
rather the Bolshevik viewpoint at the same time was fhat it could afford to 
take aid from Germany and execute German orders outwardly while at the 
same time it took advantage of the opening of the frontier to flood the German 
proletariat with revolutionary propaganda, In this connection, it has seemed 
to me that the point of the so-called Sisson documents was largely missed in, 
this country, for granted that they were accurate and true (which I do not 
grant, except for the purposes of argument in view of the fact that I have no 
personal knowledge of them or the facts and the situations which they purport 
to reveal), even then it has seemed to me that they were most eloquent as 
showing the opportunist methods of the Bolsheviki in accepting aid from what- 
ever source in order to maintain their power and spread their doctrines when 
the time seemed ripe throughout the world. 

A great deal has heen said of the fact that German and Austrian prisoners 
cooperated with the Bolsheviki in Siheria and in European Russia. On my 
way out through Siberia I took the pains to talk with a numher of these indi- 
viduals, many of whom had heen to America and spoke English, particularly 
the Austrians, and I found that the larger share of these men who were work- 
ing with the Bolsheviki were sincere Bolsheviks themselves, internationalists, 
working with the Russian Bolsheviks 1s such rather than us German and 
Austrian nationals. That this state of affairs was permitted and encouraged 
by the German imperial power seems to me to be only a part of their general 
‘scheme to support the Bolshevik régime for the sake of keeping Russia power- 
less, : 

Bolshevik relationships with the Czecho-Sloyaks took much the same course 
as their relationships with other forces and groups inside and outside Russia— 
an opportunist course designed to further their course of violent international 
revolution. My impressions in this matter were gathered from a close ob- 
servation of the early days of the Czecho-Slovak expedition. I was in Samara 
for 10 days while the matter of permitting the Czechs to depart from Russia 
was under consideration and on my own way out I passed numerous units of 
the Czechs who had preceded me. I wish to state here that I have never seen 
a finer, more manly, more soldierly group of men than those which made up 
the rank and file of the Czecho-Slovaks. Their behavior under my observation 
was exemplary. While I was in Samara several conflicting orders and de- 
cisions as to their disposal came through from Moscow. Trotzky’s difficulty 
seemed to be in deciding whether the Ozechs in the heart of Russia would be 
more dangerous to the Bolsheviks than the Czechs on the frontiers. In the 
former case they could be watched, in the latter they would be more or less 
safely distant from the seat of power. Why the Czechs were not routed to 
Archangel, which was then closed by ice but which would have been open for 
their transfer to Europe in much shorter time than the Pacific journey would 
have consumed, was a matter of mystery to all of us in Moscow and Samara. 
That is a matter, however, involving the motives of the French and others who 
stood financially back of the Czech movement and does not concern this in- 

‘quiry. It is sufficient for me to add that from the moment the Siberian route 
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was chosen I found many Russians with whom I talked jn favor of the move- 
ment for the sake of the chances it would offer toward the end of embroiling 
the Czechs against the Bolsheviki as counter-revolutionists, against the knowl- 
edge of the Czechs themselves, it might be. This fine body of men thus came 
to be used both by the Bolsheyiki und the reactlonary Russians as a smoke 
screen behind which and through which to further their own propaganda. 

Bolsheviki methods of propaganda are excellently revealed, it seems to me, 
in their relationships with the anarchists in Russia. As a party group, the 
anarchists were the most dangerous opponents of the Bolsheviki during the 
spring and early summer of 1918. Their strength in some communities became 
so great that they seemed ou the point of seizing the power from the Bolshevik], 
notably Samara, Saratoff, and. other cities along the Volga and also Irkutsk In 
Siberia. To counteract this growing power, the Bolshevik] used any and 
every means, finally arriving at a violent suppression of them about July, 
I understand, some weeks after I had left Russia. While I was still In Russia, 
though, I observed one particularly eloquent piece of .propaganda agalnst the 
anarchists. It took the form of provocatsia, a favorite Russian method of at- 
tack, imputing to your opponent discreditable motives, ete., and signing his 
name to it in public. 

This is the explanation T am sure of the now famous so-called Saratoff de- 
cree concerning the nationalization of women. TI have a literal translation of 
this famous proclamation, but I understand, gentlemen, that it has been pre- 
sented heretofore in the testimony of former witnesses. I was in Samara at 
the time this proclamation was posted in Samara, Saratoff, and other Volga 
cities. I took particular pains to trace it down and in my quest I visited 
the anarchists’ clubhouse in Samara, a building which they had requlsitioned 
and confiscated from a Samara millionaire. In answer to my request for an 
explanation. a copy of a proclamation which they had begun to post throughout 
the city was handed to me and I give below a literal translation of the original 
which I have in my possession: 

“From the Samara Federation of Anarchists Regarding the ‘Decree’” (the 
Saratoff Decree) : 

“The enemy” (that is, the Bolsheviki) “is powerless. The enemy is falling 
lower and Jo And in his fall he is blaspheming. And in his fall he Is 
slandering, And he makes use of the most repulsive provocative means. 

“The enemy of the oppressed—he thirsts for domination, and worst of al} to 
him are the Anarchists who have raised high the banner of freedom, 

“ And the enemy is spreading the ous slander that freedom goes so far as 
to do violence to women. In our name they spread with their dirty hands ‘The 
Decree Concerning the Socialization of Women.’ 

“What a gross, absurd provocation ! 

“Wor centuries everywhere the Anarchists have been fighting against all 
decrees and laws of all powers.—could they. then, issnve such decrees? 

“As enemies of all violence. could Anarchists demand or even admit forcible 
expropriation of women? 

“How many asses of Buridan will be found who will believe this provocation 
and join the ranks of these hissing reptiles? 

“No! no! Trying to incite against us the unconscious masses, the enemy 
did not think twice and only bared his own dirty little soul. 

“Ajas'—he has not yet learmed the sharpness of our swords—he will find 
out! 

“Death to the provocateurs! Merciless death! On the spot—without hesl- 
tation—by any method and by any weapon ! 

“And everyone who will secretly or publicly spread this slander, feigning 
the befuddled Jamb, will be declared an accomplice of this black gang, or be wlll 
be declared a provocateur, The fate of either will be the same. 

“And everyone who is with us or not with us but lives and struggles hon- 
estly will help us to mete out punishment, will himself take revenge on these 
poisonous reptiles who are stirring up reaction. 

“Por the punishment we shall have plenty of weapons! 

“ And all means will be justified! 

(Signed) “THe SAMARA FEDERATION OF ANARCHISTS.” 


Through the period of my residence in Russia, the Bolsheviki appeared to be 
willing to take the aid of the anarchists, just as they were willing to take the 
aid of the Germans or anyone else, in order to tear down the existing fabric 
of civilization. The time came, as I have said, when the anarchists became a 
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power, threatening the Bolsheviki program, which is at the opposite pole from 
the program of the anarchists, the Bolshéviki believing in a closely centralized 
State, where the individual is subordinated, and the anarchists in a loosely 
constructed State, where the private contract is the only binding form of law. 
And when that time came they used this means of undermining their opponents 
set forth in the above-described situation, and finally came to violence in July 
to put their opponents out of the way, having got out of them all they desired. 

Gentlemen, it must be apparent from this that I would not be the person 
to suggest or uphold official recognition of the Bolsheviki in any case or under 
any, circumstances, for I understand, from seeing the operation of their 
methods of propaganda in Russia, that they would in all probability take 
advantage of the presence of their official representatives in this country to 
spread and incite social revolution of a violent kind in our own country, and 
to that Iam unalterably opposed. Just what shou.d be the policy of our Goy- 
ernment in dealing with the Russian situation and just how we should take 
steps to counteract the spread of Bolshevist doctrine—whether spread from 
Russia or whether arising from our own Jocal situation—is a matter in which 
I do net pretend to be an expert. I only know from my observation of the 
workings of American governmental policy in Russia that we have not achieved 
the success which all true Americans and all true Russians, with their deep 
sympathy one for another, have wished and hoped for. The mistake in our 
early po.icy, as I saw it in its reaction in Russia, was that we failed for too 
long to realize that the Russian revolution was a social revolution, with inter- 
national significance, and not a mere political revolution with significance for 
Russia alone. 

An even greater mistake—a mistake which I saw inaugurated and persisted 
in throughout my stay in Russia—was the idea that Russia by some means or 
other could be induced to take up actively and openly the fight against Ger- 
many. It was for the purpose of showing you, if possible, how hope‘ess that 
course was that I outlined for you so fully in the first part of my testimony 
the state of utter demoralization and disintegration of the entire fabric of 
civilized life in Russia. Russia could not fight. Her armies were rotten to 
the core from hunger and resentment against the treatment they had received 
and from the failure to make plain to them the reasons for which the allies 
were fighting. Their Czar had sent them to war, and they had found it a 
thankless task. When they got rid of their Gzar they felt that they had 
gotten rid of the Czar's war, too, and so they quit. Even if they could have 
been induced to fight for princip:es which they could be made to understand 
and believe in, the material resources of the country and the channels for their 
distrihution were hopelessly inadequate for the sustaining of life in the civilian 
population, let alone the vaster resources necessary to keep an army effectively 
at the front. It is the failure to realize and understand this situation, I be- 
lieve, which led to the mistakes and the cross purposes which characterized 
our relationship with Russia during the spring and summer of 1918. I prefer 
not to go into personalities in these matters, gentlemen, for the mistakes of the 
past are not thus corrected. I should appreciate it, however, if you would 
permit me at this point to pay a tribute to the unflagging zeal with which the 
Jate Mr. Maddin Summers, our consul general in Moscow, faced a difficult and 
dangerous situation. It was my privilege during my four months’ residence in 
Moscow to see Mr. Summers very often, and I found him in close touch with 
the shifting problems with a keen eye to their significance. He was tireless in 
his work and gave himself up as freely and as gladly for his country as any 
soldier on French battlefields. Any recognition which the gentlemen of the 
committee might think it fit to recommend that Congress give to the memory 
and services of Mr. Summers would, in my opinion, be richly merited. 

I hesitate, gentlemen, to expfess any conclusions regarding the situation in 
Russia to-day, so long after my departure. At the time I left I had the feel- 
ing that the vast majority of the population were not interested in party or 
elass prograris and only looked anxiously for the time when food aud other 
supplies would he plenty again. I am, therefore, of the opinion that an unofficial 
commission of some kind opening up the way for foodstuffs and clothing, ete., 
into the heart of Russia, dealing, if necessary, with the Bolsheviki themselves 
in getting the needed articles to the starving population, would do more than a 
Million soldiers; yes, more than two million in restoring order and a normal 
state of miud among the Russians. I am confident that Bolshevism has thrived 
fn Russia to the extent that hunger and disorder have prevailed, and food 
and clothing will more quickly. than anything else restore the Russians to the 
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point where they can summon the energy to oppose the disruptive elements 
in their country. : 

Although I realize only too keenly the sinister purpose of the Russian Bol- 
sheviki to overthrow all the existing governments and social structures of the 
world, I do not greatly fear the attack of their propaganda on us. I have 
enough faith in the essentially firm groundwork of our democracy to resist 
such attempts provided we keep ourselves and our house clean, and provided 
we hasten our progress in righting industrial wrongs and social discrepancies, 
So far as I know, no American bas returned from Rus: enipowered by the 
Bolsheviki or authorized by them to conduct revolutiona propaganda. Those 
who have returned—and I know most of them personally—with sympathy for 
the Bolshevik doctrine, have that sympathy in all honesty because before they 
went or while they were there they of their own free will made the choice. 

While I do not agree with some of Col. Raymond Robins’s conclusions as 
to the internal situation in Russia as he outlined them in the testimony he 
has given before your committee, 1 ain in thorough agreement with his opposi- 
tion to intervention in 2 military way as a solution of the Russian problem and 
in just as thorough agreement with his contention that the way to combat 
Bolshevism and Bolshevik propaganda—no matter what its source—in this 
country is to clean our own house of whatever injustice may have crept into 
its social and industrial structure. I shall not, therefore, repeat the ideas and 
the theories and the solutions which he has xo ably outlined to you. but merely 
say that I subscribe to them as if they were my own. With a firm determina- 
tion to make justice prevail, no matter at what cost to some of our traditional 
ways of doing things, we shall keep ourselves beyond the danger of harm from 
propaganda of any kind and develop our commonwealth richly toward the 
vast opportunities which lie before it in its service to its own citizens and to 
the world. 

1 thank you, gentlemen. for the privilege of bringing to you these facts and 
these observations which resulted from my residence in Russia during diffi- 
cult times and commend them to you for the consideration which I wm sure 
you will give to all the mass of evidence which has been brought before you. 
T am, 

Most respectfully, yours, 


Oxiver M. Sayer, 
= Dramatic Editor, Indianapolis News. 
WasHiIncTon, March 11, 1919, 
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MONDAY, MARCH 10, 1919. 


Unrrep States Senare, 
Scuscomsrrres or THE ComMIrrEer ON TAR JupicraRy, 
Washington, D. ('. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 4 
o'clock p. m., in Room 226, Senate Office Building, Senator Lee 8. 
Overman presiding. : 

Present: Senators Overman (chairman), King, Nelson, and Ster- 
ling. 

Present also, Senator Hiram W. Johnson. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. RAYMOND ROBINS—Resumed. 


Senator Overman. Col. Robins, you have been sworn, and I will 
not swear you again. I understand you want to be heard again, and 
we will be glad to hear you, but of course we want to confine our- 
selves to new matter and not to repeat any of the old. 

Mr. Rosins. I will do my best to do that. Senator. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, on reaching Chi- 
cago last Saturday evening, I read, as published in the Chicago 
Daily Journal of Saturday, March 8, 1919, the following from the 
testimony of the American ambassador, David R. Francis, as re- 
ported to have been given before this committee on that day: 

“T called Robins,” the ambassador went on, “and asked him about his visit 
to the Soviet headquarters. He told me that they had told him their principles 
and said he approved of them.” 

If that is a correct report of the testimony of the ambassador, it 
is an entire misstatement of facts. I never once said to the ambas- 
sador that I had inqnired at Smolny of their principles, or that I be- 
lieved in them. On the contrary, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, at all times, in this country and in Russia during my 
stay there, and since my return, I_have been opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the Bolshevik program. They are not unfamiliar to those 
who have been careful students of racical social agitation for the past. 
20 years in the world; and as such I was entirely familiar with them 
at the time, and did not need to go to Smolny to inquire their prin- 
ciples, and should not have gone in any event. It is a statement 
withont a scintilla of foundation in fact. 

Senator Overman. What do you mean by the statement “if the 
report is true” ? i ; 

Mr. Rostns. If the newspaper report of the testimony is true; if 
the ambassador made this statement. I have not seen the official 
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report of his statement and therefore I can not say. I was unable 
to get that this morning. 

Senator Kine. As I understand, you are challenging now some of 
the statements of the ambassador, and admitting those that were re- 
ported to have been made by him which you think are correct, and 
calling attention to those which you do not accede to? 

Mr. Ronis. Iam not admitting any statements made by the am- 
bassador at all, but am simply referring to those that I wish specifi- 
cally to deny. 

Senator Hiram W. Jonnson. I might say to you that I tried for 
Col. Robins to get the testimony of the ambassador in order that he 
might read it, and in that fashion take it up verbatim as to the mat- 
ters that would be of moment, but I was unable to obtain a copy of 
the testimony for him, and so he was unable to see his testimony as 
transcribed. ; ’ 

Senator Krne. That is, for the purpose of meeting the reported 
statement of the ambassador, and it was for that purpose that you 
sought this opportunity to reappear before the committee? 

Mr, Rosins. Yes; thank you, Senator. F 

This report of the testimony of the American ambassador con- 
tinnes: 

Robins did receive a cablegram so instructing him, I told Robins I thought 
it was unwise for him to sever his relations abruptly, and moreover, I wanted 
to know what the Bolshevists were doing. So 1 cabled Washington along these 
lines, but never received a reply, and Robins continued to go to Soviet head- 
quarters. 

In that particular matter it was the request of the ambassador that 
I violate the instructions sent by the department, and the ambassador 
said, “I myself am responsible in this matter, Col. Robins, and 
authorize you to continue your relations with the soviet government.” 

I make that as a deliberate statement of fact. Z 

Senator Overman. I think that is what the ambassador said when 
he was here. : . 

Mr. Rosrys. Immediately upon verifying through other newspaper 
offices that other papers in Chicago would print similar, and in some 
instances more extensive, statements of a like character alleged to 
have been made by Ambassador David R. Francis in testifying before 
your subcommittee, I sent to the chairman of your subcommittee the 
following telegram: 

Respectfully request right promised me by you and the members of your sub- 
committee to appear before your committee and present documents setting 
forth and relating to instructions to me for my relations with the Soyiet gov- 
ernment of Russia by Ambassador Francis which refute false statements 
alleged to have been made by him in regard thereto in testifying to-day before 
your committee and printed in a newspaper here. Am returning to Washington 
to-morrow and will be ready to meet the convenience of your committee on 
Monday or any day thereafter. I make this request not alone for my own 
right but also in the interest of truth and public honor. My address until to- 


morrow is 1437 West Ohio Street, Chicago, I]. 
Raymonn Ropins. 


Sarurpay, March 8, 1919. 

Subsequently I telephoned to your chairman, and was told by him 
that your subcommittee had adjourned but that he would see if it was 
possible to convene it again, and that he would advise me in regard 
thereto. 
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Referring to the above alleged statement of the ambassador and 
the following statements published in the newspapers as named, on 
Sunday morning, the 9th of March, 1919, I submit to your honorable 
committee the following documents, with my comments thereon. 

se document was filed and marked as “Robins Document No. 
ak 

This is an exact copy of a document in my possession which was 
O.K’d and initialed by David R. Francis, as indicated on the face 
thereof, and contains the written notations in his handwriting, made 
by him in my presence in his private office in the American embassy 
in Petrograd, Russia, on the evening of the 2d of January, 1918. 
{Reading :] 


Rostns Document No. 1. 


SUGGESTED COMMUNICATION TO THE COMMISSAIR FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


At the hour the Russian people shall require assistance from the United 
States to repel the actions of Germany and her allies, you may be assured that 
T will recommend to the American Government that it render them all aid and 
agsistanee within its power. If upon the termination of the present armistice 
Russia fails to conclude a democratic peace through the fault of the Central 
Powers and is compelled to continne the war I shall urge upon my government 
the fullest assistance to Russia possible, including the shipment of supplies and 
munitions for the Russian armies, the extension of credits and the giving of 
such advice and technical assistance as may be welcome to the Russian people 
in the service of the common purpose to obtain through the defeat of the 
German autocracy the effective guarantee of a lasting and democratic peace. 

I am not authorized to speak for my Government on the question of recog- 
nition but that is a question which will of necessity be decided by actual future 
events. I may add, however, that if the Russian armies now under command 
of the people’s commissaires commence and serionsly conduct hostilities against 
the forces of Germany and her allies, I will recommend to my Government 
the formal recognition of the de facto government of the people’s commissaires. 

Respectfully, 


(Note in lead-pencil at bottom: “O. K., D. R. F. Subject to change by Dept., 
ot which Col. Robins will be promptly informed 1/2/18.) 

(In the margin: “To Col. Robins.) 

Senator Overman. What is the date of that? 

Mr. Rosrys. The date of this is January 2, 1918, better than two 
months after they had taken Petrograd, or just about two months 
after they had taken it. 

Senator Overman. Who? 

Mr. Rosrys. Trotsky and Lenine. 

That bears this notation in pencil “O. K., D. R. F. Subject to 
change by Dept., of which Col. Robins will be promptly informed ”, 

And then again in pencil on the upper margin, “T’o Col. Robins.” 

The circumstances for the preparation, O. K’ing, and initialing 
of this document were as follows: 

For some days I had been working under the verbal instructions 
of the ambassador of the United States in conferences with Lenine 
and Trotsky and other officers of the soviet government seeking to 
prevent the signing of a German peace at Brest-Litovsk. To pro- 
vide against the possibility of error in statement and subsequent 
refutation of my authorization'to represent the ambassador in the 
manner indicated by his verbal instructions, this document was 
prepared by me and submitted to him as a correct statement of his 
verbal instructions to me, and was O. K’d by him. The next docu- 
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ment is filed and marked as “Robins Document No. 2.” This is an 
exact copy of an original in my possession, the notations on this 
document being in the handwriting of the American ambassador, 
written thereon in my presence in his private office in the American 
embassy at Petrograd, on the evening of the 2d of January. 1918, 
This document reads: 


ROBINS DOCUMENT NO, 2. 


(Note in lead-pencil in margin: “To Col, Robins: This is substance of cable 
I shall send to Dept. on being advised by you that peace negotiations termi- 
nated and soviet government decided to prosecute war against Germany and 
Austro-Hungary. D. R. F. 1/2/18.”) 

From sources which I regard as reliable I have received information to the 
effect that Bolshevik leaders fear complete failure of peace negotiations because 
of probable demands by Germany of impossible terms. 

Desire for peace is so fundamental aud widespread that it is impossible to 
foretell the results of the abrupt termination of these negotiatlons with only 
alternatives a disgraceful peace or continuance of war. 

Bolshevik leaders will welcome information as to what assistance may be 
expected from our government if continuance of war is decided upon. Assur- 
ances of American support in such event may decidedly influence their decision, 

Under these circumstances and notwithstanding previous cables I have con- 
sidered it my duty to instruct Gen. Judson to informally communicate to 
the Bolshevik leaders the xssurance that in case the present armistice is ter- 
minated and Russia continues the war against the Central Powers I will recom- 
mend to the American government that it render all aid and assistance possible. 
Have also told Robins of Red Cross to continue his relations with Bolshevik 
government, which are necessary for the present. 

Present situation is so uncertain and liable to sudden change that immediate 
action upon my own responsibility is necessary otherwise the opportunity for 
all action may be lost, 

Nothing that I shall do will in any event give formal recognition to the Bol- 
shevik government until I have explicit instructions, but the necessity for in- 
formal intercourse in the present hour is so vital that I should be remiss lf I 
failed to take the responsibility of action. 


This is a proposed cable to be sent in the event of certain things 
transpiring. 

Senator Kine. By Mr. Francis? 

Mr. Rosrns. By Mr. Francis, yes; and I was to communicate the 
substance of that to them in the event that it should be sent. 

Senator Nerson. What date was that? 

Mr. Rosrns. The same date. 

Senator Kine. January 2, 1918? 

Mr. Rosrns. January 2, 1918. 

Benator Nexson, All that occurred before the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk? . 

Mr. Rosrns. Undoubtedly, si ; 

The notation in the handwriting of Ambassador David R. Francis 
made under the circumstances indicated is “To Col. Robins: This is 
substance of cable I shall send to Dept. on being advised by you 
that peace negotiations terminated and soviet government decided to 
prosecute war against Germany and Austro-Hungary. D. R. F. 
1/2/18.” 

This document was prepared by me and submitted to the ambassa- 
dor and O. K’d by him, for the same reasons and purposes stated in 
the cireumstances of Robins Document No. 1. 

The next document to be filed is marked “ Robins Document No. 3.” 
This is a photographic copy of an original in my possession, which was 
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written by Nicolai Lenine in his office at Smolny Institute, in Petro- 
grad, Russia, on the evening of the 26th of February, 1918, im- 
mediately subsequent to the cancelation by said Lenine of the prohibi- 
tion previously enforced against the departure of the train of the 
American Embassy for Vologda, Russia, from Petrograd. The docu- 
ment is in Russian, directed to the Soviet of Vologda, asking for pro- 
tection and all courtesy to be extended to the American ambassador 
and members of the American embassy, and is signed “ Nicolai 
Lenine,” with the stamp of the people’s commissars upon it. 

The circumstances of this prohibitory order and its cancellation 
were testified to by me in my previous hearing before this committee. 

The American ambassador, David R. Francis, asked me to secure 
from Nicolai Lenine, minister-president of the soviet republic, such 
a letter for his safe conduct to and protection in Vologda; that is, 
without the use of the ambassador’s name. 

The next document I wish to be filed and marked as “ Robins Decu- 
ment No. 4.” This is a photographic copy of an original in my pos- 
session which was prepared in the temporary American embassy at 
Vologda, Russia, on the 9th of March, 1918, and was given to me by 
the American ambassador to be used at my discretion as evidence to 
Nicolai Lenine, minister-president of the soviet government of Rus- 
sia, and the officials of the Fourth All-Russian Soviet, which was 
scheduled to meet at Moscow on the 14th of March, 1918, to aid in pre- 
venting the ratification of the Brest-Litovsk treaty, being evidence of 
the willingness of the ambassador of the United States, David R. 
Francis, to urge against intervention in Siberia. [Reading:] 


Rosrns Document No. 4, 


[Special cipher message.] 
¢ Marcu 9, 1918. 
Secrerary or Starr, Washington: 

Col, Robins arrived at midnight. He returned from Petrograd after an 
important conference with Trotsky on the 5th. 
> Senator Overman. As I understand, what you say about urging 
against intervention in Siberia is your comment. 

Mr. Rosins. That was my comment. Returning to this “ Robins 
Document No. 4”, it says: 

Col. Robins arrived at midnight. He returned from Petrograd after an 
important conference with Trotsky on the 5th. 

Senator Kine. What is this communication? 

Mr. Ropins. It is a cablegram sent to the Department of State. 

; P 7 
according to the statement of the ambassador, but given to me to show 
to the soviet afterwards as indicating his attitude on the questions 
involved. . 

Senator Kine. Based on the statement that you had made to the 
ambassador, I suppose? ; : 

Mr. Roxzrns. Yes; and his own knowledge. This document con- 
tinues: 

The. result of that conference he wired to me in the code of the military. mis- 
sion but as the mission had left for Petrograd of which fact you were advised, 
with the code, I did not learn of the conference ‘until the arrival of Robins an 
hour ago. Since R. left Petrograd, Moscow and Petrograd soviets have both 
instructed their delegates to the conference of March 12th to support the 
ratification of the peace terms. I fear that such action is the result of a 
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threatened Japanese invasion of Siberia which I have anticipated by Sendlog 
Wright eastward. Trotsky told Robins that he had heard that such invasion 
was countenanced by the allies and especially by America and it would aot 
only force the government to advocate the ratification of the humlliating 
peace but would so completely estrange all factions In Russia that further 
resistance to Germany would be absolutely Impossible. Trotsky furthermore 
asserted that neither his government nor the Russian people would object 
to the supervision by America of all shipments from Vladivostock Into Russia 
and a virtual control of the operations of the Siberian Railway but a Japanese 
invasion would result in non-resistance aud eventually make Russia a German 
province. In my judgment a Japanese advance now would be exceedingly 
unwise and this midnight cable is sent for the purpose of asking that our influ- 
ence may be exerted to prevent same. Please reply immediately. More 
tomorrow. 
FRANcIs. 


Senator Srertinc. This was from Francis to the State Department? 

Mr. Rosrns, Yes; that is the complete cable. 

The next document I wish to file is ‘Robins Document No. 5.” 
This is a photographic copy of an original in my possession which 
was given to me at the same time and place and for the same use and 
purpose as Document No, 4. {Reading:] 


Rozins Document No. 5. 


{Paraphrase of special cipher.) 
Marcu 9, 1918, 
Secstate, Washington: 

I have seen the Bolshevik and anti-Bolshevik press since sending my cable 
of 12 o’clock last night. Both lay great stress upon the threatened Japanese 
invasion and all harmoniously express yiolent opposition to the same. I am 
just in receipt of a confidential message from the Ruggles and he reports that 
in accordance with his instructions he has interviewed Trotsky besides the 
Chief of Staff and the French Military Mission; he states that as yet It Is 
too early to judge what the bolshevik leaders can do but thinks their Intention 
is to fight the Germans even if peace is ratified by the Moscow All Russian 
Soviet Congress; he personally urges avoidance of reprisals and occupations 
and states that there is time therefor if the situation becomes hopeless later 
on; that he will accompany the Russian, French, Italian staffs to Moscow 
March 11th, 

I cannot too strongly urge the folly of an Invasion by the Japanese now. 
It is possible that the Congress at Moscow may ratify the peace but if I 
receive assurances from you that the Japanese peril is baseless I am of the 
opinion that the Congress will reject this humiliating peace. The Soviet 
Government is the only power which is able to offer resistance to the German 
advance and consequently should be assisted if it is sincerely antagonistic 
to Germany. In any ease the peace ratification only gives Russla a breathing 
spell as the terms thereof are fatal to bolshevikism as well as to the integrity 
of Russia, 

Senator Srertixc. From whom and to whom is the last? 

Mr. Rosrs. From the ambassador of the United States, to the De- 
pers of State at Washington, sent from Vologda, according to 

is statement, he having given it to me as an evidence of his action 
that I could present to the soviet leaders at Moscow. 

Senator Srertixc. Do you know that such a cablegram was actu- 
ally sent. . 

Mr. Rosins. No, sir; I have not that knowledge. The files of the 
department will, of course, inform the Senator. A 

enator Kine. The deduction is inevitable, from that, that Francis 
was doing all that he could to prevent the ratification of the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty. } . ; , 

Mr. Rosrns. And to prevent intervention—Japanese intervention. 

Both were working together in the situation. 
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Senator Kine. Yes; he felt that Japanese intervention-might lead 
toa ratification of the Brest-Litovsk treaty, whereas the failure of the 
Japanese to intervene might possibly influence the soviets of Moscow 
and Petrograd to oppose the Brest-Litovsk treaty. : 

Mr. Rogrys. Quite so; that was part of the situation. 

Senator Kine. So that apparently he was doing all that he could 
to prevent the ratification of the Brest-Litovsk treaty. 

Mr. Rosrns. As we both were at all times. 

Senator Kine. Because you and he both felt that that would be 
hurtful to the allies? 

Mr. Ropins. Absolutely, We did everything that we could to that 
end at all times. 

Senator Kine. That it would free the German armies on that 
front and permit their return to France to aid in the assault upon 
the French and upon the English and upon our own troops there. 

Mr. Rozrns. Yes; and for the additional reason that 1t would re- 
Jease raw materials in Russia that would go to the central powers. 

Senator Srertine. Did you not fear at that time that there would 
be a ratification of the Brest-Litovsk treaty ? 

Mr. Rosrys. Without the cooperation of the allies it seemed in- 
evitable. With the cooperation of the soviet power with the allies 
it seemed that it might not have been. 

_ Senator Kine. Assuming, of course, that Lenine and Trotsky and 
those with whom they were associated were sincere opponents. of 
Germany ? 

Mr. Ross. Not necessarily sincere opponents of Germany, but 
sincere international revolutionists against all governments. 

Senator King. Assuming that they were not internationalists bent 
upon the destruction of all governments? 

Mr. Rozrns. No. Assuming that they were sincere international- 
ists, then they would be opposed not only to that Government but to 
all governments, and we could use this fact at that point in opposition 
to the German power. That judgment has been testified to by me. 
If the Senator had been at the other hearings at which I testified, 
he would be familiar with that. 

Senator Kiva. I am familiar with your testimony. 

Mr. Rosrns. Then you will know, sir, that that opinion was joined 
in by the British High Commission, by Mr. Harold Williams, by the 
representative of the National City Bank in America, and by other 
persons, as was testified before this committee. 

Senator Srerinc. Do you believe that being internationalists and 
opposed to all governments they would give cooperation, sincere co- 
operation, with the allied powers? 

Mr. Ronis. Yes, Senator, I believe that people can always be re- 
lied upon to do what is to their interest, even though it be at times 
contrary to their formulas. I have seen that enough in life not to be 
concerned with indoor formulas so much as with outdoor facts. 

Senator Kinc. Your idea was that if they could receive recogni- 
tion from our Government and from the allied Governments, that. 
would give them greater power in Russia, and they could carry on 
their propaganda later in this country or otherwise for the destruc- 
tion of all governments? 

Mr. Rosrys. Precisely. , 

Senator Krye. And all forms of organized society ? a 
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Mr. Rosrns. Not necessarily that. That would be at the tinie pos- 
sibly in their minds, but they would be led to deal with the facts of 
lite. To feed, clothe, and house 180,000,000 people is a job that you 
can not do on formulas. In order to do that they would have to 
modify their formulas in some instances. 

I present a document filed and marked “ Robins Document No. 6.” 
This is a photographic copy of an original in my possession and was 
prepared in the temporary Aierican embassy at Vologda, Russia, 
on the date indicated in the document, and given to me by the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, David R. Francis, to be used in the service of the 
United States as his unofficial representative in Moscow or elsewhere 
in Russia. (Reading:] 


Rostss Document No. 6. 
(Stamp of the Embassy of the United States of America.) 
Votocpa, Russia, March 10, 1918, 
CERTIFICATE. 


‘The holder of this document, is Colonel Raymond Robins, an American Citi- 
zen, and Chief of the American Red Cross Mission to Rus F commend hiw 
to the courtesies of all to whom this Certificate may be presented. Colonel 
Robins is travelling in the Special Car No. 447 and is accompanied by eight or 
ten men engaged in Red Gross Work. Colonel Robins will name these men if 
required to do so. EF specially request that he be permitted to enter Moscow 
aud any other city in Russia he may desire to visit. 

[SEAL OF THE EMBASSY.] Davin R. Francis, 

American Ambassador. 


I present also a document filed and marked as “ Robins Document 
No. 7.” This is a photographic copy of an original direct wire tele- 
gram in my possession, ordered sent by the ambassador of the United 
States, David R. Francis, through his private secretary as indicated, 
from Vologda, and received by me at Moscow on the morning of the 
2d of April. 1918. [Reading:] 


Rowiss Document No, 7. 


Johnston on the wire to Colonel Robins from the Ambassador: Do not feel F 
should be justified in asking you to remain longer in Moscow to the neglect of 
the prosecution of your Red Cross work but this does not imply any want of 
appreciation of the service you lave rendered me in keeping me advised con- 
cerning jnatters important for me to know and giving suggestions and advice 
as well us being a channel of unofiicial communication with the soviet govern- 
ment. When will Webster and Hicks return? Will they stop at Vologda or go 
direct Moscow from Omsk? Following message received from Thompson 
‘an Consnl Omsk yesterday “ Please inform Webster and Hicks on their 
al that Turens figures exceed theirs eight times. Tell Webster copy tele- 
gram not found at Jordans, Will mail staffs letters Monday Moscow?” Also 
following from Halsey Murmansk * Forward to Robins and Wardwell latest 
indications Chat Doras Red Cross cargo coming here early May. Advise you 
urge London to send it directly to Archangel as it must eventually go there 
Murman riilway now.” 


Senator Srerryc. Will you not read the first line again, Colonel? 

(The telegram in part was reread by the witness.) F 

Senator Strriixe. How long had you been at Moscow at the time 
of the receipt of that wire? 

Mr. Rosrxs. Some six weeks. The first paragraph of this mes- 
sage indicates the specific character of my unefficial relationship as 
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special representative of the ambassador with the soviet govern- 
ment of Russia as late as the 22d of April, 1918. 

TI present a document filed and marked as “ Robins Document No. 
8.” This is a photographic copy of an original telegram in my 
possession, sent by the American ambassador from Vologda and 
received by me on the evening of the 28d of April, 1918." [Reading:] 


Rosins Document No. 8. 


Twenty-third. Please inform Chicherin his telegram my first knowledge that 
China prohibited any exportation to Russia and have instituted inquiries to 
ascertain facts. Why does he think such is result of allied agreement and if so 
why does he think same based on misunderstanding? 

Fanors. 


Senator Srmertme. May I see that? 

(The telegram last read was handed to Senator Sterling.) 

Mr. Rosrns. This telegram evidences the continuation of my rela- 
tionship as special representative between the American ambassador 
and the soviet government of Russia. 

I present a telegram filed and marked as “ Robins Document No. 9.” 
This is a photographic copy of an origina] telegram in my pos- 
session, sent by the American ambassador from Vologda and re- 
ceived by me at Moscow in the evening of the 29th of April, 1918. 
This document consists of three photographic prints of the three 
pages of the original telegram, and reads as follows: 


Rostys Document No. 9. 


Twenty-ninth from Chicherin in Russia enclosed in your letter April twenty- 
seventh concerning the Chinese embargo about which I recetved urgent tele- 
gram in Russian April twenty-second from Chicherin addressed American 
Ambassador Vologda. Immediately cabled Department also Peking and Har- 
bin mainly for information. Received prompt reply from Moser Harbin— 


Moser is the American consul at Harbin— 


expressing regret could not request annulment of prohibition to which I as 
promptly replied had made no such request but only inquiry as to facts which 
again demanded reply through legation Peking. Nothing further from’ Har- 
bin and nothing from Peking. Just received however cable from Department. 
giving detailed history of embargo which clearly shows government never 
consented thereto. Quite contrary stated specifically to Chicherin such prohi- 
bition inadvisuble, February nineteenth American legation Peking advised 
Department that food stuffs permitted go to Irkutsk and points east under 
consular control—latter to prevent such shipments reaching enemy, war 
prisoners ot that time not being factor in situation. This agreement influenced 
by my conferring with Chinese minister Petrograd and latters cooperation. 
Obtaining this information within seven days is quick work and demonstrates 
disposition of Department and Embassy toward embargo on food stuffs to 
relieve distress. 

Cannot account for renewed operation of embargo but expecting further in- 
formation as Department cable says repeated to American Legation Peking 
ny cable on subject and its— 


And will the Senators kindly note the language— 


reply thereto. Might discreetly inform Chicherin of facts above mentioned 
but take care that no friction produced between China and America or Japan 
and America. If you fear impurting such information likely result in further 
complication better withhold for present and only state that I am energetically 
investigating embargo. 


Francis. 
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This document further evidences the nature of my confidential re- 
lationship as the unofficial representative of the American ambassa- 
dor in dealing with the soviet government of Russia. The char- 
acter of this communication and the instructions in its concluding 
paragraph indicate the willingness of the American ambassador 
at that time to trust in my discretion in dealing with the soviet 

overnment of Russia for the benefit of the American and allied 
Governments, and his willingness to trust in my discretion in the use 
of this important information to that end. This is now at a date 
nearly six months after the inauguration of the soviet régime in 
Russia and after more than four months of my continuous service 
as special representative of the American ambassador with the soviet 
government, something better than two months after the ratification 
of the Brest-Litovsk peace. 

Senator Overman, I understood Mr. Francis to say that you were 
transacting business for him with his permission, and were of 
service to him. 

Mr. Rozrns. Most of his testimony indicates friction between Mr. 
Robins and the ambassador, and other things indicate a lack of 
confidence. 

Senator Kina. I got just the other impression from his testimony, 
Col. Robins, that you were acting for him unofficially, and he recom- 
mended that you continue so to act so that he would have a conduit— 
I think he used that word—to receive information from the Bol- 
shevik government. 

Mr. Rosins. Of course I have not seen the testimony, and have to 
rely on the quotations from it. 

Senator Kixe. That was the impression I obtained. 

Mr. Rogrns. I am very glad if that was the result of the testimony. 

Senator Overman. There is no doubt about that, that he admitted 
that he was using Col. Robins as a conduit, and that Col. Robins 
was of great value to him, and that you were friendly and that 
there was no criticism. 

Senator Kine. Yes, he stated that he went to Vologda and met you 
there at the platform, and that the relations between you and him 
were pleasant. It was suggested that there were differences of 
opinion as to the schemes and purposes of the Bolsheviks; that you 
were attributing to them—this is not his language, but this is the 
idea which I derived from his statement—a sincerity—I use that 
term in the absence of a better one—in their motives that he did not 
think they possessed, but that you gave him valuable information, 
which he utilized for his purposes. 

T have in mind a statement that was made early in December, 1917, 
by the Bolshevik government, which led me at that time—and has 
influenced my judgment somewhat as to their purpose—to conclude 
that they have conceived a propaganda to be prosecuted for the 
destruction of all organized governments, and this is a part of the 
language in the proclamation which was issued. I want to ask if 
that came to your attention while you were in Russia, Colonel, while 
they were insisting upon the right to send representatives to other 
governments? It is said: 


It is necessary for us to maintain diplomatic reiations, not oniy with foreign 
governments through couriers, but aiso with the socialistic and revolutionary 
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parties which are endeavoring to overthrow the existing governments, The 
soviet considers the existing situation intolerable. The people’s commissioner 
for foreign affairs has been ordered to refuse visés and general facilities to 
those embassies which refuse to visé the passports of the couriers and create 
other smali chancery difficulties. 

Do you recall that proclamation? 

Mr. Rogrys. Very well. 

Senator Kine. What I want to call your attention to is that as 
early as the 22d of December, 1917, the Bolshevik government then 
stated that it was necessary “For us to maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions, not only with foreign governments through couriers, but also 
with the socialistic and revolutionary parties which are endeavoring 
to overthrow the existing governments.” Do you not regard that, 
Col. Robins—probably I ought not to ask for your opinion, and you 
need not give it if you do not care to, and it is perhaps not germane 
to this inquiry—as a challenge by them then to all existing govern- 
ments and expression of a purpose upon their part to get into com- 
munication with revolutionary organizations everywhere for the 
purpose of destroying all existing governments? 

Mr. Rosins. Thoroughly so, and from the beginning I was in full 
understanding of that purpose, as stated here in my original testi- 
mony. If a man is going to shoot at me with an ordinary gun, and 
Iam 5 miles away, I'am not greatly worried, perhaps. But if I hap- 
pen to have an enemy I want killed who is 200 yards away in line, I 
may even say, “ Shoot, brother, shoot!” I felt that if there was revo- 
lutionary propaganda, being universal in its nature, that would fall 
into the hands of Germany and Austria and turn back upon them 
that poison gas which they hed been fighting us with in Russia, it 
would be the best service that could be rendered to break the morale 
of the central powers at that time, and therefore it seemed to be 
desirable to the Committee on Public Information, and a number of 
thousands of rubles were paid into my hands by Edgar Sisson of the 
Committee on Public Information to forward that particular enter- 
prise, in full knowledge of exactly what they were proposing, but 
believing that as we were in a world war, it would be a good thing 
as an attack on Germany, which was a danger very near, while 
others were most remote. ; 

Senator Kine. That is to say, you understood they were going to 
light the fires of revolution everywhere? 

Mr. Rosrns. Wherever they could. 

Senator Kine. And after it had burned out in Europe we might 
extinguish it in our own country? 

Mr. Rosrns. After it had burned in Germany, and it had been 
sufficient to fight the central powers, it would not go further. 

Senator Kine. But you knew it was the purpose to destroy our 
Government as soon as they could. 

Mr. Rosrns. Everybody there knew it. Their propositions of eco- 
nomic cooperation and other things always contained the final words, 
“We are doing this without in any wise losing our character as a 
socialist revolutionary government.’ 

Senator Kine. And you understood that their purpose was then as 
it is now, the destruction of all organized governments? 

Mr. Rosrns. The destruction of present organized governments. 
They have a different, particular organization and program, which 
I think is impossible and wrong. 
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Senator Kine. I recall your testimony in that respect. 

Mr. Rowrys. I present a document filed and marked as “ Robins 
Document No. 10.” This is a photographic copy of an original letter 
iM wy possession written in the temporary American embassy at 
Vologda on the date indicated, and transmitted by special messenger 
and received by me in the office of the American Red Cross mission 
to Russia at the Hotel Elite, in Moscow, on the 6th day of May, 1918. 
The document consists of two photographic prints of the two pages 
of the original letter. [Reading:] 


* Ronins Document No. 10. 


Voowns, May 3, 1918, 
Colonel Raymonp Rowins, 
Commanding c-Livcrican Red Crass Mission to Russia, Moscoir, Russia. 


My Drax CotonEn :— 
Note the date, May 3d— 


Your telegram of May second received this morning but it says nothing about 
the unprecedented order of the Soviet Government prohibiting the reception aud 
transmission ot cipher telegrams from any source other than the Government. 
T thought uutit the receipt of your telegram that you were en route to Vologda; 
suppose you have learned of this order today—ilid you know of il before It was 
issued ? 


T may say that a telegram of mine crossed this letter advising him 
that it was an error made on the part of the commissar of telegraphs, 
and it. was revoked at once. [Continuing reading :] 


It my judgment this menns the withdrawal of privileges heretofore enjoyed 
by all diplomatic representatives and it may possibly he the beginning of the 
withdrawal of all diplomatic immunities; in that event all Enibassies nnd Le- 
gations will be subject to indignities and pilfering und regardless of personal 
comfort or safety of their members, would through consideration of the dignity 
of the Government fhey represent be compelled to withdraw from Russia. 

Do you think the Soviet Government would opposed allied interventlon if 
they knew it was inevitable? T can wuderstand the difficulty of the position of 
Lenin and Trotsky and their colleagues and know they are compelled to profess 
when organizing an army or preparing any kind of resistance, thai such is the 
promotion of world-wide social revolution; at the same time you T know have 
always felt that it was nec fo encourage such professions In order to 
organize any re ameco whatever to the Central Umpires and were confident 
that such an organization would never be used against existing governments 
including our own but it is difficult to induce our goyernment to accept Uiat 
view. You are acquainted with my efforts to bring railroad men to the + 
ance of the Soviet Government— 


Lenine and Trotsky— 


and you are also aware of my action in bringing about the nid of the miliary 
missions towird orgunizing an army— 


The army of the soviet. 


and you ave likewise fanilinr with the result of such ¢fforts— 


They failed because the home government refused to indorse the 
program. [Continuing reading :] 

3ut Webster las just come in to tell me good-hye and T have not the thne 
to write at greater length, ’ 

if this prohibition of cipher telegrams is applicable to neutrals as well as 
Allies, T shall as Dean of the Diplomatic Corps recommend that united pretest 
be made and it will doubtless be made through the Consuls of all the Missions 
that have Consuls in Moscow or Petrograd. My opinion that the Soylet 
Government his made a great mistake in issuing this decree or order. 
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There are nutuy things which I woutd like to talk to you about and cannot 
write even if I ha(l the time. You are correct in thinking that I was not at all 
disturbed by the newspaper surmise that I was to be succeeded by yourselt, not 
that I think such suggestion absurd but I did not for 2 moment feel that you 
were a-party to any such move. 

Senators, it has been testified here by certain persons that I was 
seeking the office of American ambassador in Russia. No man who 
knows politics—and whatever else I may be, I am not supposed to be 
entirely ignorant or entirely a fool—would have entertained the idea 
for a moment. 

Senator Kine. Was that suggested by anybody execept Louise 
Bryant? 

Mr. Rostns. This paper stated that Dr. Simons testified that it 
created confusion because I was persistently trying to be made am- 
bassador and opposing American officials. and the ambassador stated 
specifically that if there were any statements to be made referring 
to himself or the Government, they would be issued by him, indicat- 
ing that I was doing some such a thing. 

ay it under oath be recorded that I never made a single public 
statement regarding my official position or unofficial service in any 
paper during my work in Russia. May it be recorded that I never at 
any time publicly in any wise pretenced to represent the Government 
of the United States, but did only, in the matter intrusted to me, act 
quietly, and at most times secretly, to the end that we might handle the 
difficult situation that was there. I conceived the ambassador and 
myself as working, gentlemen of the committee, in entire harmony, 
with certain differences of judgment as to the actual facts and condi- 
tions that are reasonable and expected in honest and sincere men 
everywhere. [Reading :] 

It is possible that I umy write again tomorrow after learning more about this 
prohibition of cipher telegram. 

The food has arrived from Petrograd but has not yet been unloaded I am 
told. 

Must close now in haste. 

Yours sincerely, 


Davin R. FRANcts, 
(Ry direction,) 
BE. W. JoHnston, Secy. 

This document further evidences the character of my instructions 
and services as the special representative of the American ambassador, 
David R. Francis, in relntion to the soviet government of Russia as 
Jate as the date aforesaid, which was about six months after the in- 
auguration of the soviet government régime in Russia. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, you will note 
that in*this letter the American ambassador writes of my acquaint- 
ance with his efforts to bring railroad men to the assistance of the 
soviet government as well as his action in bringing about the aid 
of the military missions toward organizing an army for that gov- 
ernment and of the failure of his efforts due to the noncompliance 
with his recommendations by the Government of the United States 
at Washington. 

Senator Kine. Anterior to that period, as you know, of course, 
our Government had attempted to send material, and had attempted 
to send railroad men, and so forth. 

Mr. Ronrns. Yes, sir, but had restrained them from coming in. 

Senator Krxe. They had gone up into Siberia. 
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Mr. Rozrys. But had restrained them from coming in. 

Senator Kixe. They were in Siberia. 

Mr. Rogrns. No, at that time in Harbin, I think. 

Senator Kine. And the uncertain situation there in Russia de- 
terred the Government from ordering them in. 

Mr. Rosgrys. I present another document, filed and marked as 
“Robins Document-No. 11.” This is a photographic copy of an 
original in my possession written on the date incidated thereon and 
handed to me by the American Ambassador David R. Francis per- 
sonally. [Reading:] 


Rosins Document No. 11. 


Votogpa, May 15, 1918. 
The Honorable Paut S. REInscH, 
American E. E. & M. P., Peking. 

My Dear Cotteacve: This letter will be presented by Lieut. Col. Raymond 
Robins, who has been in charge of the American Red Cross Mission to Russia 
for some months past and who is now en route America to inform bis organi- 
gation and the Government about conditions in Russia with which Colonel R. 
is very familiar, ‘ 

Suggesting that maybe I did a little bit more than distributing 
some milk. [Reading:] 

The Colonel has been in close touch with the Soviet Government since its 
organization in October Iast and has kindly kept me informed concerning its 
acts and policies so far as he was able to do so. 

Senator Netson. Let me see, right there. That quotation coincides 
with what Mr. Francis testified to before the committee. 

Mr. Rorins, If so, Senator, I am glad. 

Senator Nerson. I can not see any issue between you and him on 
that point. 3 ; 

Mr. Rosixs. Well, I do not want to make any. [Continuing 
reading :] 

While the Colonel and I have not agreed on the subject of recognition we are 
of accord and have been from the beginning in thinking it important If not 
necessary that the Soviet Government should show resistance to Germany, 
and have worked together to that end. 

And I submit, gentlemen of the committee, they could not show a 
resistance to Germany unless there was some sincerity in that situa- 
tion. If they were believed to be German agents, you could not 
expect them to take any amount of action showing resistance to 
Germany. 

Senator Kine. Pardon me, is not that rather a deduction that 
might or might not be warranted? It would depend upon the facts. 
If a majority of the Russian people wanted the Russians to continue 
the military operations, and the minority—assuming that Lenine 
and Trotsky represented the minority—were opposed, then they 
might be compelled to vield to the majority. Though in their hearts 
they were opposed and might have been German agents, they might 
have to bow to the majority. 

Mr. Rosiys. That would be tenable if it had not been so con- 
stantly said that Lenine and Trotsky were in absolute command of 
the situation, again and again, by witness after witness. [Reading:] 

I commend the colonel to your favorable acquaintance and bespeak for him 
your courtesies and assistance. Believe me, my dear colleague, 

Yours sincerely 


Davy R. Francis. 
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The American ambassador and members of his staff from the tem- 
porary American Embassy at Vologda met the special car of the 
American Red Cross mission in Russia, at the railway station in 
Vologda, on the said date, when J and certain members of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross mission in Russia were at Vologda en route to Vladi- 
vostock in obedience to cable instructions to report upon the Russian 
situation to the American Government and the American Red Cross 
in Washington. On this same occasion the American ambassador 
spoke in the most generous ternis to me of my services to him and to 
the American Government, in the presence of other members of the 
American Red Cross mission. The American ambassador on this 
oceasion also delivered into my hands, for safe-keeping and trans- 
mission to the Department of State of the United States at Wash- 
ington, a special sealed pouch. 

The character of this letter of introduction to the American ambas- 
sador at Peking, China, indicates my relationship between David R. 
Francis, American ambassador, and the soviet government, and in- 
dicates confidence and trust in me. The ambassador gave me at that 
time and place several other letters of a similar character, to be pre- 
sented to American consuls en route through Siberia, and to the 
American ambassador of the United States to Japan, which letter 
was delivered by me to said Ambassador Morris in Tokyo, with whom 
I dined at the embassy and to whom I gave a confidential report upon 
the Russian situation as I understood it. 

Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, in view of the 
extraordinary circumstances surrounding the whole matter of ny 
relationship and the character of my services in Russia, both as 
commander of the American Red Cross mission and as unofficial 
representative of the American ambassador with the soviet govern- 
ment, I wish to submit and to have filed in the record of the investi- 
gation by this committee, the following additional documents: 

I present another document, filed and marked as “Robins Docu- 
ment No. 12.” This is a photographic copy of an original cable 
message in my possession, sent by the director general of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the Hon. Henry P. Davison, from Washington, D. C., 
on the date indicated thereon. [Reading :]} 


Rosins Document No, 12. 


Impossible convey my admiration appreciation and congratulations upon 
our signal service to your country to Red Cross and to me. Some day history 
will record service being rendered by you. Affectionate Xmas greetings to 
yourself and staff. 

Davison. 

I present another document, filed and marked as “Robins Docu- 
ment No. 13.” This is a photographic copy of an original in my 
possession. This cable message was sent from Paris, France, and was 
received by me April 18, 1918, at Moscow, after I had been for four 
and a half months commander of the American Red Cross in Russia. 
[Reading :] 

Rosins Document No. 18. 
‘CONSUL AMERICAN, 
Moscow Russia: 

Sixteenth for Robins. “Be assured your services to Red Cross of extra- 
ordinary value and highly appreciated inside and outside Red Cross organiza- 
tion, Distressed you should have misconstrued cable regarding assistance, 
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You will be advised by cable later relative this point, Assume you will not 
contemplate leaving Russia except for personal safety without advising me In 
plenty of time. Seenis to all here that it would be misfortune to have Red 
Cross withdrawn from Russia and certainly us you have made such signat 
. Give no further consideration question assistant until further advised 


Suarp. 

The occasion for this conmunication was a previous cable message 
from Paris, suggesting the intention of sending certain assistants for 
the work of the American Red Cross mission in Russia under my 
command. Ag there was no statement of the reasons for sending 
such assistants, and as there was no need for any additional help in 
the work of the American Red Cross mission at that time in Russia, 
I replied to the previous cable to the effect that I did not need 
assistance for our work in Russia, and that if my administration of 
the American Red Cross mission in Russia was not satisfactory to 
the administration of the American Red Cross in Washington, or to 
the American Government, I should be recalled. To this answerin, 
cable of mine, I received the cable message above set forth, marked 
“ Robins Document No. 18.” 

Senator Srertrne. Colonel, how does that meet or refute anything 
that has been said by Ambassador Francis in his testimony ? 

Mr. Roerys. It meets this, Senator. In the newspaper report of 
the testimony it is said that the ambassador spoke of my recall, and 
the nature of his words was an inference that I was recalled because 
I was not useful or was not desirable; or as it was reported, not in- 
dispensable, was the way it seemed to me and to others. For instance, 
I received a telegram, which I will submit in the record, from the 
Chicago Tribune, saying: 

Will you please make a statement for the Tribune answering Ambassador 
Francis'’s charges in testimony? 

The Chicago Tribune met me at the train and asked me for a 
statement when I came here. 

Senator Srerrine. I did not get that impression from Ambassador 
Francis’s testimony. 

Mr. Rosrxs. But that is the impression it gives in the newspapers, 
and I have the right to disabuse the public of that. 

Senator Nevson. Francis did not testify that yon were recalled at 
his request. He simply made the statement that you were recalled. 

Senator Overman. He said the relations between him and Col. 
Robins were most pleasant; that he had met you at the depot, and 
that some conversation took place; and said that he had authorized 
you to go to the Bolshevik government and discuss matters with 
them. I see no conflict between you. 

Mr. Rogrys. Would you not see the conflict. between—— 

Senator Overman. I am not talking about the press report. 

Mr. Rosrys. No; but did not the ambassador say that I had gone 
to Smolny to inquire as to the principles of the Bolsheviki, and had 
come back and said that I agreed with them? 

Senator K I think he said substantially that. 

Mr. Rosrxs. That is not true at all. 

Senator Sreruinc. It was stated, Col. Robins, that you went to 
the ambassador and asked him if he was not going to recognize the 
soviet government of Russia, and he said to you that you knew that 
he was not, or that in substance. 
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Mr. Rosrns. [ state under oath that the facts in that relation are 
that the ambassador called me into his office and asked me to serve 
him in his special affairs in relation to the soviet government, 

Senator Sreruinc. I think he so testified. 

Mr. Rosrns. I present another document, marked and filed as 
“Robins Document No, 14.” This is a photographic copy of an 
original in my possession, same being a cable message from the De- 

artment of State of the United ‘States of America and the American 

ed Cross at Washington, D. C., and was received by me in Moscow 
on May 9.1918. [Reading:] 


Ronis Document No. 14. 


AMERICAN Consul GENERAL, 
Ifoscow. 


128 Ninth Washington for Robins Moscow twenty two seventh 15158 10095.. 
“Under all circumstances consider desirable that you come home for consulta- 
tion we are very reluctant however to withdraw entire Red Cross Commission 
anticipating that there will be many opportunities to help distribution food 
and other Red Cross relief measures next two months must leave decision in 
your hands for you alone can judge possibilities of personal welfare members 
commission also likelihood continuing service but all here feel that Red Cross 
will find much valuable relief work to do and hope you before leaving will 
find possible arrange for sufficient personnel to remain and if you desire we 
will endeavor send other Red Cross representatives to help in maintaining Red 
Cross efforts position in Russia founded on fine basis established cable 
promptly care Davison.” 


LaAnsIna, 


The character of this cablegram indicates that at that date, after 
nearly six months of my administration as commander of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross mission in Russia and as unofficial representative of 
the American ambassador, David R. Francis, with the soviet gov- 
ernment, the American Government and the American Red Cross. 
at Washington relied upon my information and judgment in relation. 
to retention of the mission in Russia, the service it should undertake, 
and the matter of additional help to carry out its work. It also 
evidences an appreciation of the merit of the work previously accom- 
plished by the American Red Cross mission in Russia. 

Senator Kine. The word “recall” as used by Mr. Francis did not 
imply, as I' understood it, any rebuke. oar 

Mr. Rosrns. I am very glad; because as it was reported, it did. 

Senator Overman. He said here that you were recalled. 

Senator Nrrson. That simply indicated that you were recalled, as 
I understood, by the Red Cross. 

Senator Overman. This is what was said [reading]: 

Mr. Francis. Col. Thompson succeeded Col. Billings as the head of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Mission to Russia,:and he spent a million and a quarter dollars 
of his own money—— 

Senator Netson. Thompson did? 

Mr. Francis. Which was distributed through Robins to sustain Kerensky 
in his fight with the Bolsheviki. Consequently he was very much frightened 
when the Bolshevik revolution took place, and he left Petrograd within ten 
days or two weeks of that time. He left Robins in charge. Robins went to the 
Bolsheviki and said he had been fighting them and he wanted to know what 
their principles were. 

They told him their principles, and he was ever afterward persona grata 
at Smolny, and followed them to Moscow, and tried to get me to go to Moscow, 
and L refused because I did not want to be any closer to the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment than I was. 
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Senator Netsoy. Can you tell us anything further about his operations in 
that connection? 

Mr. Francrs. About whose operations? 

Senator Netson. Col. Robins’s. 

Mr. Francis, Col. Robins I had heard was being quoted down there as the 
mouthpiece of America. My relations with him were pleasant. I had, as I 
told you this morning, told him that he could continue to visit the soviet 
officials, because I wanted to learn what they were doing. He was recalled 
on the 5th of May, and on the 15th of May he went through Vologda, going to 
Vladivostok. I went to the station to meet him. We had a private conversa- 
tion of about twenty minutes—the train was there 50 minutes—and I turned 
away from him, or he turned away from me; I have forgotten which—not in 
any unfriendly spirit * * *. 

Senator Kine. The word “ recalled ” there, the way he spoke it, did 
not imply any rebuke. 

Senator Overman. He just stated the facts. 

Senator Nersoy. He did not imply that he had asked for your 
recall. 

Mr. Rostns. As it was reported it did imply that. 

Senator Nexson. I gathered the idea that you were recalled by the 
Red Cross antharities, and that letter indicates that. 

Senator Stertine. There was not a word of Ambassador Francis’s 
testimony which could be construed as a reflection on the Red Cross. 

Mr. Roszrys. Or on my work as unofficial representative, or on me 
in relation to the subject ? 

Senator Sternine. I would not say about that; but as to your Red 
Cross work, not one word of criticism. 

Mr. Rostns. May I say, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, that I wish 
to enter my own statement of what I think to be the fact, having been 
in constant relation with Col. William B. Thompson, that there was 
no man in Russia during that entire critical period who was less 
frightened at anything than William B. Thompson, and no man who 
left in less haste. He left largely at my earnest request that he 
should go out by way of England, and that he should make an 
effort to get a correct understanding of the thing in England. At 
that time Sir George Buchanan, the British ambassador, and Gen. 
Knox, the chief of the military mission, were absolutely unwilling 
to do anything like cooperating as did the ambassador of the United 
States, to try to meet the needs of the situation; and Col. Thompson 
did go out and he saw Lloyd George, and the result was that the 
British high commissioner recalled the British ambassador, Bu- 
chanan, and the chief of the British military mission, Gen. Knox. 

Mav I say this, and then I am through, and ready to answer any 
question, if IT can—may I suggest this? I have always taken the 
position that the report of the committee would be of significance in 
the radical situation in this country, and that it is one of the most 
important issues before the country now. I did not suppose that the 
committee would rest so soon. May I make this recommendation, 
which may be considered by the committee for what it it worth, that 
Gen. William V. Judson, chief of the American military mission in 
Russia, a gentleman there at that time. be called before this com- 
mittee and required to testify; that Maj. Thomas D. Thacher, sec- 
retary of the American Red Cross, who had special knowledge of 
the situation at Murmansk, and who was there during the entire life 
of the mission in Russia, until some time in March. be called; that 
Maj. Allen Wardwell, who remained in Russia until the 5th of Octo- 
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ber, 1918, and left Petrograd on the 16th day of October, 1918, be 
called; that Prof. H. G. Emery, of the Guaranty Trust Co., who was 
also there for a long time, be called; that R. R. Stevens, chief director 
of the National City branch banks in Russia, bo called; that Mr. 
Jerome Davis, Y. M. C. A. secretary, and ablest man of their number, 
and who reached farthest in out-of-door contact, in my judgment, of 
any of the Y. M. C. A. secretaries, be called before the committee; to 
the end that when the committee does make its report it can not be 
questioned any where; to the end that there shall have been before this 
committee all of the real information obtainable. None of these gen- 
tlemen are Bolshevik, every one is anti-Bolshevik, and some of 
thesn will differ in their a er from me; but I know that they 
are all honest and able men, and all of them had serious tasks to 
perform in the Russian situation, most of them for periods as long as 
mine and some of them longer, on different kinds of missions, scien- 
tific on the one hand and business or relief and political on the other. 

To mect the challenge of the Bolshevik program, which is the most 
definite and fundamental in modern times, is, in my judgment, of the 
very highest moment. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for 
the courtesy and privilege of this statement. 

Senator Kine. Col. Robins, just_a question or two. I think the 
committee has gone rather far afield in this investigation. Really, 
the technical duty rested upon the committee, in investigating this 
Bolshevik situation, of inquiring only into the activities of the Bol- 
shevik organization. Whether it was good or bad was immaterial in 
this country, and generally its methods of propaganda, and my judg- 
ment is that we have gone rather far afield in the investigation. Our 
duty really was to ascertain whether the Bolshevik organization was 
conducting a propaganda in this country, and incidentally in other 
countries, for the purpose of spreading the doctrine and principles of 
that organization. Therefore what its principles are or were was not 
really material, as submitted by the resolution. And therefore, 
speaking for myself, I do not think the committee should pursue the 
matter any further, because there is evidence, it is obvious in the 
testimony, including your own, that they are carrying on a propa- 
ganda in this country as well as in other countries. 

Mr. Rogrns. Senator, if the findings of the committee do not find 
in relation to the actual facts in Russia and do not make a recom- 
mendation in relation to Russia, I believe that would be an exact 
distinction. 

Senator Krne. So far as I am concerned—I have not talked with 
my colleagues—— 

Senator Nerson. We have no jurisdiction. 

Senator Kine (continuing). I should be opposed to finding any- 
thing about conditions in Russia, or what the principles of the Bol- 
shevik government were and what they would lead to. Our findings, 
if my views prevail, will be limited to finding as to the activities of 
the Bolsheviki to spread their doctrines, and_we are not called upon 
to pass upon the goodness or the badness, if I may be permitted that 
expression, of their peculiar political system. 

Mr. Ronrns. May I ask another question, Senator? If that: is the 
point of view, why was it that Santera Nuorteva, who I understand is 
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a pro-Bolshevik, head of the Finnish bureau here, who has had more 
to do with the propagation of Bolshevik ideas in this country than 
any other one person in America, if I am correctly advised—why has 
he not been called before the committee? 

Senator Krne. I never heard his name mentioned except by Miss 
Bryant. I do not know him, and do not know what he is here for. 

Mr. Roprns. I understand he has a bureau in New York and is en- 
gaged in propaganda. 

Senator Overman. It has been testified time and again that he is. 

Senator Kine. Then would you say that the Bolsheviki are en- 
gaged in propaganda here as well as in other countries? 

Mr. Ronins. I would say this, that there are individuals in America 
propagating Bolshevik ideas—in fact, every I. W. W. is doing that 
job and has been for 20 years—and if there is an organized propa- 
ganda supported by money from Europe, that is something I would 
like to know. I do not know it of my own knowledge. I have heard 
it charged that that. was so in the case of Nuorteva. If that is so I 
would like to know it. I do not know it of my own knowledge. - 

Senator Krxe. But he was here? 

Mr. Rosrys. Yes. 

Senator Kine. And is carrying on a propaganda in favor of Bol- 
shevik ideas? 

Mr. Rozins. Whether he was doing that, or whether it was to get 
recognition of the Bolshevik government—there may be some distine- 
tion between the two—but that he is a person who believes in its rule, 
and may have the same right to do that that I have to believe against 
it. But he was engaged in a definite propaganda here in this country, 
and probably could tell you more about it than any other person. 

Senator Overman. Mr. Humes is going to submit to this committee 
a number of documents, many of them from this man you speak of. 
These documents will be in the record, showing that the propaganda 
is going on to a great extent. 

Senator Nerson. We have a great number of documents which 
have been submitted and printed in this country; and I want to say 
for myself that all I have cared about the Russian situation was to 
ascertain what the creed and doctrine of this Bolshevik government 
was, and then beyond that to see what they were doing in this coun- 
try. 
Now, the resolution that authorized us to investigate it was simply 
directed to their operations in this country—the Bolshevik propa- 
ganda in this country. There were a number of these socialists who 
came here who wanted to testify, who volunteered and insisted, and 
they injected a lot of stuff about the Russian situation. They came 
here to exhibit their own knowledge of Russia and their propaganda, 
and to tell us about the situation, or rather to preach in favor of rec- 
ognizing that government. We have nothing to do with that, but 
the committee let them come and testify. I do not think we forced 
you to come in, You came in voluntarily, as I understand. 

Mr. Rosrns. I came at the request of the chairman. I was asked 
by a gentleman, who said he was an agent of the Department of Jus- 
tice, whether I would come voluntarily or whether I would have to 
be required to come. I said, “I will come voluntarily.” 

Senator Overman. Just as you have done this afternoon? 
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Mr. Rozins. Just exactly; only to-day at my request and before at 
yours. 

Senator Overman. Some of them requested that you be called, and 
I told them I would be glad to call you, and I told them to ask you 
if ine would come without a subpena. : 

Senator Kine. What Senator Nelson has said is my understanding, 
and as far as I am concerned there will be no finding at all in regard 
to the conditions in Russia, or whether there ought to have been recog- 
nition of the Bolshevik government, or anything of that nature at all. 
Tt will simply be a finding as to whether or not the Bolshevik gov- 
emment has attempted to propagate its views in this country. That is 
the only issue. 

Senator Overman. I thought we ought to find out what their prin- 
ciples are, and if they are a menace to us, if they are working an 
injury to our own country, the propaganda ought to be stopped. I 
thought we ought to know what their principles are in order to make 
some recommendation to Congress as to future legislation. I asked 
you that question, and you said you thought there onght to be some 
legislation. 

Senator Nerson. The main question in a nutshell is this: Are their 
doctrines and propaganda a danger and a menace to this country? 
lf so, how can we counteract them? That is all we have got to do. 
Now I have listened to your testimony, and I do not see any real con- 
flict, betwéen you and Ambassador Francis. 

Mr. Rosrys. I am very glad that that is so, resting on the record, 
Senators. In the newspapers it was made a definite effort to appear 
that the ambassador was discrediting me. I could not understand it. 
I did not know why it was possible. Certain persons said to me, 
“The ambassador is going to discredit you.” I said, “That is im- 
possible, because there is nothing to discredit,” and I went back to 
Chicago with a perfect freedom of conviction as to our understanding. 

Senator Overman. When you read the record in this case you will 
see that there is no reflection whatever on you. 

Mr. Roprns. I am very glad to know that. 

Senator Krxe. I want to ask one or two questions. There are a 
number of people going back and forth, or at least there were a 
year or more ago a number of people going back and forth to Russia, 
who were engaged in propagating Bolshevik ideas. 

Mr. Rosrns. I do not know as to that, Senator. You see, I came 
out in June, 1918. During the six months I have been out I do not 
think anybody could come out or go back, 

Senator Kine. There were a number of persons who went to Russia 
from the United States. 

Mr. Rosrns. After the revolution? 

Senator Kine. After the revolution. 

Mr. Ronis. A great number, sir. 

Senator Kine. Some testimony here indicates that one week 800 
went from the United States to Petrograd. 

Mr. Rozrys. I shonld think that was entirely reasonable. 

Senator Kine. And that a large number of them were from New 
York and were Russian nationals who had been living in the United 
States for some time, and that they participated in the revolution 
and became followers of Lenine and Trotsky. Would your observa- 
tion corroborate that view? i 
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Mr. Rovins. Oh, as to a great many of them I should say that was 
true. And on the other hand, some very loyal supporters of Kerensky 
were men who were emigrants from the United States. 

Senator Kine. Do you know whether or not people have gone 
from Russia to other countries, Germany, Switzerland, and other 
European countries and our own country, and to South America, 
for the purpose of carrying on the Bolshevik propaganda? 

Mr, Rosiys. I know absolutely in relation to groups of men going 
into Germany and into Austria. I was told of one group that was 
to meet on a certain night, and I was advised by Mr. Edgar G. 
Sisson, of the Amexican Committee on Public Information, that I 
could probably use some money in forwarding that enterprise, which 
was in his judgment and in my judgment sound, and he gave me 
the right to use 75,000 rubles in helping these men get into Germany 
and Austria; but when I got thereand had heldaconference with them, 
they would not take the money, but said they were going there, and 
discussed the enterprise. They had men there who were business 
men and workingmen, and men who were soldiers, who spoke not 
only the German language but Bohemian and various other lan- 
guages of Austria, to go in there and spread the Bolshevik formulas. 

Senator Kine. Do you know of people who have been in the 
United States, and who are now sympathizers with Bolshevism, and 
who are seeking to spread it in this country? F 

Mr. Ronis. T would not know whether they were spreading it, 
but there are some people here who are Americans who are sympa- 
thizing with the Bolshevik formulas, and who believe Bolshevism is 
the best way out; that it is a wonderful new program, and all that 
sort of thing. 

Senator Kixe. Do you know whether the Bolshevik government 
has sent propagandists to South America? 

Mr. Ropiys. I do not know, only by hearsay. I have seen it stated 
and have heard it stated. 

Senator Nexson. There is a man by the name of Radek. I guess 
you are familiar with him? 

Mr. Rosins. I know him very well. He is in Germany, and possi- 
bly in prison or dead. Radek was possibly the ablest of the jour- 
nalists of the Bolshevik group. 

Senator Nerson. Was he a Russian or a German? 

Mr. Ropixs. An Austrian. 

Senator Netson, A Hebrew? 

Mr. Rosrys. No, sir; he is not a Hebrew. He is an Austrian Gen- 
tile and a very able man. 

Senator Kine. He prepared many of the proclamations signed by 
Lenine and Trotsky? 

Mr. Ropixs. Yes; and wrote a great many of the documents sent 
out to the army for Austria and Germany. 

Senator Nersox. Do you know a Finn by the name of Nuorteva? 

Mr. Roszins. That is the man I suggested that you should have ap- 
pear before you. I have met him twice. 

Senator Nerson. What sort of a man is he? 

Mr. Rosixs. He seemed to be a very intelligent person and to be 
thoroughly committed to his program. A 

Senator Netsox. You know there are two kinds of Finns—Swedish 
Finns and real Finns. 
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Mr. Rosins. I do not know which he is. 

Senator Nexson. What is his name? 

Mr. Rosziys. Santera Nuorteva. 

Senator Nerson. That is a Finnish name. 

Mr. Rosrns. I do not know. Iam not wise in those matters. 

Senator Kine. Of course, it is obvious that the Bolshevik govern- 
ment is now attempting to destroy Poland, and perhaps some of 
those other governments which the allies, including our own Gov- 
ernment impliedly, if not operily, must ‘support. Do you under- 
stand that they are doing that now? 

Mr. Rosins. As to Poland, I followed that with some care because: 
the Polish situation was constantly before us, and my understanding 
as to Poland was this, that there are two groups of the Polish citi- 
zens, the Pilsudsky’s group, the Socialist group, and Paderewski’s 
group which more nearly represents the bourgeois class, the land- 
Jords, and so on. 

Senator Kine. You know they are working together, do you not? 

Mr. Rosins. I know that there is a claim that they are, but there 
are things in the press which indicate that they are not, and thoss 
who are familiar with the situation can well understand that there 
might be a conflict between them. 

enator Kine. You understand that the Bolsheviki, in line with 
their view, are attempting to disintegrate or destroy the incipient 
Polish republic and subject it to Bolshevik control? 

Mr. Rosins. Put it this way, that they were throwing all the in- 
fluence they had on the side of Pilsudsky and against Paderewski, 
and that would mean a split and probably civil war. 

Senator Kinc, And that they are going to give military aid if 
necessary in order to destroy or prevent the formation of a republic 
_ which would be supported by the allies, or maintained by the 
allies? 

Mr. Rozins. J do not know how far they would go. I do not know 
what the purpose of the American Government in the Polish situa- 
tion really is. I do not know: what the purpose of the American 
Government in the Russian situation really is. I have tried to find 
out, but I do not know. 

Senator Kane. I am speaking only of Poland. Judging from 
what we learn, there is to be a recognition of the Polish Republic, 
and a Jugo-Slav Repnblic, and a Czecho-Slavy Republic; and the 
point I am trying to get at is that the Bolshevists are trying by 
propaganda to prevent the erection of these independent republics, 
and to subject whatever governments may be organized there to Bo}- 
shevist control. 

Mr. Ronis. This is the thought I would suggest. The Bolshe- 
vists will try to have what they call an economic soviet republic as 
against what we might call a political democratic republic, and if 
they find that in Jugo-Slavia after awhile, in the struggle there, there 
is a socialist movement, they would support that socialist movement. 

Senator Kine. By military force? 

Mr, Ropins. Yes; and before the story is over we may be in the 
position of having to decide what we will do in matters of that 
sort, just_as we have had to decide about a very similar situation 
down in Mexico. If I understand it truly, Carranza’s program is 
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very similar to the Bolshevik program, and I believe we have rec- 
ognized them. 

Senator Kine. I differ with you there, but I do not care to be 
led into a discussion of Mexico. 

Mr. Rosrys. The subject is broad enough as it is. 

Senator Kine. Yes; I can only say that I am not satisfied with con- 
ditions in Mexico. But the point I am trying to get at is that 
the propaganda of the Bolsheviks is not limited to mere preachments, 
but will extend to military operations, as 1 umderstant their posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Rosiys. If they have the power. They believe in the use of 
force, and one of the reasons why a people who believe in settling 
questions by the ballot are opposed to the Bolsheviki is because the 
Bolsheviki believe in force. 

Senator Kine. Then when they withdrew from the military op- 
erations against Germany it was not because they did not believe 
in force? 

Mr. Rosrys. Not at all. 

Senator Kine. They are willing now to organize armies, and are 
attempting to organize armies? 

Mr. Roprxs. They organized resistance to Germany. They sent 
the Red Guard out, and the sailors—sent them out against the Ger- 
mans—but they were overwhelmed by the rotting old army, that fell 
back as soon as the Germans advanced. They fought the German 
advance, and the White Guard advance on the Finish border. They 
fought the Ukrainian Rada and the White Guards. But they had a 
desperate economic situation and a desperate disorganization of the 
army to deal with. They kept saying, “We have got to fight Ger- 
man militarism, beenuse German militarism will not allow us ta live. 
soon as We get an economic reorganization, as soon as we get a 
pew revolutionary army, then we can fight the German power, but 
for the time being we have got to make peace.” And the peace of 
Brest-Litovsk was a peace of Tilsit—was a peace of preparation. 
That was the program. 

Senator Krxc. My point is that they are perfectly willing to carry 
on their propaganda not only by preachment but by force. 

Mr. Rozrys. Yes. So far as I understand their belief, they believe 
in self-determination; that any group has the right to determine its 
own government. Now any revolutionary socialist government 
would receive support from Russia, in the desire that there should 
be a world-wide revolution. I do not believe the soviet govern- 
ment of Russia would send troops, if it had troops to send, into 
another country, unless there was a revolutionary movement of the 
workers and peasants of that country. 

Senator Kine. We know that they sent Radek with millions of 
rubles into Germany for the purpose of stirring up a revolution 
there. 

Mr. Roprxs. Yes. at a time when there were already absolute 
soviet groups organized; and probably Liebknecht and Rosa Luxem- 
bourg and others called on their Russian comrades, and they went 
over there. 

Senator Krye. You know that in Germany they had an election. 
and from all reports it was a fair election. The women participated. 
Eversbody over 20 years of age, men and women, participated in 
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that election, and we have received from time to time without any 
contradiction the returns of that election, which show that the 
Spartacides received a very inconsiderable fraction of the legal vote, 
but notwithstanding that fact Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg 
and the Spartacides precipitated a revolution, and the Bolshevists 
were perfectly willing to aid them in overturning the government 
that had been established by a majority, and which represented, so 
far as the ballot could express their views, the wish of the majority. 

Mr. Rosrys. There is no question about that. 

Senator Kine. And they would be willing to send troops into 
England or France or into our country for the purpose of aiding—— 

Mr. Rosrns. For the purpose of aiding a revolutionary group in 
any of those countries. 

Senator Kine. No matter how insignificant that revolutionary 
group was. 

Mr. Rosrys. That would be a matter of judgment. In general I 
would say that is sound. 

Senator Kine. So that their purpose is to foment revolution and 
destroy governments, for the purposes of propagating their views 
and their peculiar theories, and they believe in international revolu- 
tion and dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Senator Stertine. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say this. I do 
not want it to be implied from my silence when we were discussing 
the scope of this investigation awhile ago that I assent to all that has 
been said by members of the committee. I think it entirely relevant 
to this investigation that we should have gone into the conditions in 
Russia, for we found there the source, for the most part at least, of 
Bolshevism, and we can not understand Bolshevism in this country 
until we understand its workings in Russia, the intentions and 
motives of its leaders there, and the excesses and atrocities committed 
by Bolshevism there; and I think this investigation has proven to be 
most profitable from that standpoint. We know what Bolshevism is 
there, and we know what a menace it is to the world by knowing what 
it is there as described by various witnesses, Col. Robins among them, 
and we should prize his testimony for the information it gives us in 
regard to conditions in Russia. 

Senator Kine. I suppose, though, technically speaking, in our 
findings we will be limited by the resolution. 

Senator Srsrtinc. We may be limited to finding what conditions 
are in this country, but in our report I think we would be authorized 
to discuss Bolshevism as it exists in Russia, as a justification for our 
conclusion. 

Mr. Rozins. That is the only reason J made the suggestion, because 
it had gone that far afield, and having done so it ought to cover 
those witnesses who would give you the largest information upon it— 
creditable witnesses. 

Senator Kine. My view was that we were limited to the purposes 
declared in the resolution, and J still think that any findings we 
might make would be limited to those that were indicated by the 
resolution; and yet that is a matter about which I have no very 
strong convictions, ae ° 

Senator Overman. We can state conditions and findings separately. 

Senator Kine. But that is not a matter that is material for the 
record. 
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Senator Nexson. It seems, Mr. Robins, that all the witnesses you 
suggest calling would testify with reference to the operations of the 
Red Cross. 

Mr. Rosrns, No, sir. There is Prof. Emery, a most intelligent 
man, who was at the head of the tariff commission, and who is a 
university man—— 

Senator Overman. He was captured over there. 

Mr. Rosins. Yes; he was in the German camp and saw the spread 
of Bolshevism there. 

Senator Srertina. I should like to ask if the statement of Col, 
Vladimir S, Hurban has been put in the record? 

Senator Overman. Yes; and the attention of Mr. Robins ought to 
be called to that. Then if he desires to make any reply, it can be 
put in the record. 

My. Rosins. I have read his statement, and I have no comment to 
make upon it. 

Senator Overman, The committee will adjourn, subject to the 
eall of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 5 o’clock and 37 minutes p, m., the subcommittee 
adjourned, subject to the call of the chairman.) 

(The following letter and accompanying statement were ordered 
to be inserted in the record :) 


Hore, Magestic, 
New York, March 10, 1919. 
Hon. Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Member United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator OveRMAN: I take pleasure in sending you herewith an 
article of mine about the Czecho-Slovaks in Russia, which I have written with 
reference to the recent testimony of Col. Raymond Robins before the Senate 
Committee. 

Trusting that this article will be of interest to you, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY. 


Tue CzEcHo-SLovais IN Russia, 
[By Catherine Breshkoysky.} 


With so many misrepresentations and calumnies afloat now about conditlons 
in Russia, it is almost impossible to reply to every false assertion or testimony. 
Yet there are matters of such great consequence, questions so pregnant with 
meaning that it would be a crime not to give the world a true exposition of the 
actual facts. Among many other calummnies regarding conditions in Russia, 
one of the most revolting is the recent testimony of Colonel Raymond Robins 
before the Senate Committee in the matter of the Czecho-Slovaks, their stay in 
Russia and their fighting against the Bolsheviki. 

The events referred to occnrred in the Spring of 1918, when the remnant of 
this brave and honorable Army, who for three years had fonght against Ger- 
many together with our Russian troops, decided—after the treacherous peace 
arranged by Lenine and Trotzky at Brest-Litovsk was signed—to go to France 
and continue the war for the freedom of all the democracies of the world, and 
their own as well. As it was impossible for them to cross the former Russian 
front because of the German troops, the Czecho-Slovaks decided to go to the 
east, through all Russia and Siberia, to reach Vladivostok and from there to sail 
to France,—a journey of many thousands of miles by land and water. As 
for myself—I was at this time hidden in Moscow and through my many friends 
could get news from some provinces along the Volga River, where small detach- 
ments of the Czecho-Slovak Army appeared by and by, part on foot and part 
by rail, all armed and even with some artillery. Then 1 began to get letters 
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from many peasants asking me who those mysterious troops were and what 
thelr intentions were. To these questions they added that this strange Army 
was a well-behaved one, never harming anyone and paying regularly for all the 
provisions obtained along their route. 

Soon afterwards we read in the papers thet detachments of Czecho-Slovaks, 
armed and in good order, dotted the long way from the Volga to Hastern Siberia. 
Finding it impossible to be transported and fed in one large body, they had dis- 
solyed themselves into many groups and were continuing on their way. In the 
meantime Moscow was ruled by the Kaiser’s Ambassador, Count Mirbach, who 
ruled all the Bolshevlst provinces and whose obedient servants were Lenine 
and Trotzky, In keeping with their purpose to cheat the Russian people, these 
two leaders of the Bolsheviki let it'be known secretly that they wonld begin a 
new war against the Kaiser, “ who has not fulfilled the terms of the peace,” and 
they even started a shai mobilization to undertake a “crusade against the 
oppressors of the freedom of the Russian people,” as Trotzky expressed himself. 

After two weeks of such proclaniations, Lenine published another one in 
which he said that, acknowledging the situation, he understands that it would 
be foolishness to continue a war that would check the progress of the revolu- 
tion, and therefore he asserts that “peace with Germany must be concluded, 
whatever the terms inay be.” So, Mirbach, smiling at all the comedies of his 
Bolshevist assistants, ordered them to disarm the Czecho-Slovaks, who were 
moving to the east, and to cheek their march. 

It was in May of 1918 that some officers were sent by the Bolsheviki to Siberia 
to order these brave men to lay down their arms. Some arnis were given up 
by the small detachments near Novo-Nikolayevsk, hut about half was retained 
by the Czecho-Slovaks. These happenings were reported in the. Moscow papers 
without any commeut, but intelligent people began to understand the meaning 
of the persecution of the Czecho-Slovaks. It was clear that behind the Bol- 
shevist pollcy to disarm any force fighting the Germans in Russia, stood Count 
von Mirbach. 

And very soon afterwards we read again that some more officers and Red 
Guards had been sent to Siberia for the same purpose. But the Czecho-Slovaks 
understood that it meant death for them to be left to the merey of the Red 
Guards, who already counted among their number many thousands, of German 
and Magyar prisoners, equipped and armed at the command of Moscow. In- 
stead of surrendering, the Czecho-Slovaks turned to the west, and their first 
deed was to turn the Red Guards out of the town of Novo-Nikolayevsk, The 
joy of the inhabitants was intense, 

The first of July, I left Moscow secretly with a young friend, a member of our 
Party, and proceeded to the East, where I hoped to encounter friends and parti- 
sans able to organize a truly democratic governiient for all Russia. Crossing the 
Ural Mountains, making a detour to avoid the front, stopping in the villages to 
change horses and get some rest, on all sides we heard the same lamentations of 
the peasants about the looting and violence of the Red Guards and about the 
peasants’ wishes to get aid from somebody. “There are people, the Czecho- 
Slovaks, good people,” I heard from the peasants, ‘“ Why do they not come here 
to turn out these brigands!” And the nearer we approached Siberia, the louder 
were the complaints of the people and the more euger the desire to have these 
brave soldiers with them. 

Tumen, an important trading center, was full of Bolsheviki when we entered 
it. These brigands were turning the people mad with despair and fear of their 
violence and robbery, taking from every family everything possible and empty- 
ing all the shops and stores to send the goods to Kkaterinburg. It was just the 
moment when the Czecho-Slovaks, having turned the Bolsheviki out of Oisk, 
Tabolsk and the villages on the way, were approaching Tumen and were expected 
from day to day by the tortured inhabitants. 

The Bolsheyist party has opened its ranks not only to criminals, but also to 
many psychologically abnormal, almost insane elements. Given the privilege of 
choosing their functions, these elements had every opportunity to satisfy their 
cruel instincts. So, in Tumen, there was a Bolshevist inspector of the prison, a 
ferocious monster who tortured the prisoners arrested by the Bolsheviki so 
incessantly that some went absolutely mad, some died from theiy tortures and 
some were buried under the stones and rocks before they were dead. 

Having friends all over Russia, I was concealed by several doctors in a 
hospital for some time, until we should find it possible to leave Tumen safely, 
Then one morning shouts were heard throughout the hospital: “ They are com- 
ing! They are coming!” And they came, Colonel (now General) Sorovoy, 
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with his gallant Czecho-Slovaks, and a Russian general with some Russia 
troops. It was a thanksgiving day! Not only the town, but all the surrounding 
villages were represented here with thousands of people praying, cheering and 
erying with joy like children. The municipality, the schools, the churches,— 
all the organizations sent their delegates to invite the saviours to the common 
feast. Many of the women came dressed in mourning; some of the mothers 
of the victims.of the Bolshevist terror had to be supported, for they could not 
walk by themselves. 

It was the first time I saw with my own eyes and came in close touch with 
the Czecho-Slovak officers and men. They were admired by all of us, not only 
for their gallant appearance, but they were also highly esteemed as brave 
warriors, most perfect gentlemen and splendid citizens. 

After this memorable day I always had the most friendly relations with 
Czecho-Slovak soldiers and officers, I was interested in their political aspira- 
tions, and everywhere and in all circumstances I found them the same: nohle, 
unselfish, strong in their duties and faith. In Omsk I was proclaimed by the 
‘Czecho-Slovaks the “ grandmother” of their troops in Russia. There, as weli 
as in Ekaterinburg, in Cheliabinsk, in Ufa, in Samara, in all these places, I 
always found them fine men, beloved and esteemed by all the Russians. 

Yes, they were admired especially for their humanity, their sense of honor 
and bravery. While Col. Robins tell his stories about the Czecho-Slovak 
“atrocities,” I have never heard any complaint against them, never a deroga- 
tory remark, even by those who envied their vulonr, their constant and unfailing 
success. All intelligent Russians are proud to have them as brothers in the 
Slavonic race ; all our simple people love them for their readiness to sympatheti- 
eally aid every suffering human being. 

It is natural that such excellent people, such examples of bravery and honor, 
are hated by the Bolsheviki and their supporters, who are in character the very 
antipodes of the blessed Czecho-Slovak people. 

* * * * . * * * 


(The following note, submitted by Mr. Humes at the time of hand- 
ing in the exhibits next appearing hereafter, explains the source:) 


The character and nature of the propaganda now being carried on in the 
United States can be readily ascertained from the literature and newspapers 
published by the several so-called radical groups and by them circulated among 
their own followers and the elements of the population whose support they are 
secking, and the following excerpts, extracts, and articles from various publi- 
s, books, bewspapers, and periodicals are presented as a clear indication 
of the nature of the propaganda now being carried on and as typical of the 
character of the activities of the several so-called radical groups: 


EXTRACTS FRoM Damenrier Entitiep “ Sarorace,” py Emme Poucer. 


+ * * * * + * 

What then, is Sabotage? Sabotage is: 

A. Any conscious and wilful act on the part of one or more workers intended 
to slacken and reduce the output of production in the industrial field, or to 
vestrict trade and reduce the profits in the commercial field, in order to secure 
from their employers better conditions or to enforce those promised or maintain 
those alrcady prevailing, when no other way of redress is open. 

B. Any skillfu) operation on the machinery of production intended not to 
destroy it or permanently render it defective, but only to temporarily disable it 
and to put it out of running condition in order ta make impossible the work of 
scabs and thus to secure the complete and real stoppage of work during a 
strike. 

Whether you agree or not. Sabotage is this and nothing but this, It is not 
destructive. It has nothing to do with violence, neither to life nor to property. 
It is nothing more or less than the chloroforming of the organism of production, 
the “knock-out drops ” to put to sleep and out of harm’s way the ogres of steel 
and fire that watch and multiply the treasures of King Capital. 

* * cd * * * * 


This booklet is not written for capitalists nor for the upholders of the capi- 
talist system, therefore it does not purpose to justify or excuse Sabotage before 
the capitalist mind and morals. \ 

Its avowed aim is to explain and expound Sabotage to the working class, 
especially to that part of it which is revolutionary in aim if not in method, and 
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as this ever-growing fraction of the proletariat has a special mentality and 
hence a special morality of its own, this introduction purports to prove that 
Sabotage is fully in accordance with the same, 
* * * * * e 1 
Let us therefore consider Sabotage under its two aspects, first as 2 personal 
yelaxation of work when wages and conditions are not satisfactory, and next 
aS a mischievous tampering with machinery to secure its complete immobiliza- 
tion during a strike. It must be said with especial eniphasis that Sabotage is 
not and must not be made a systematic hampering of production, that it is uot 
meant as a perpetual clogging of the workings of industry, but that it is a simple 
expedient of war, to be used only in time of actual warfare with sobriety and 
moderation, and to be laid by when the truce intervenes. Its own limitations 
will be self-evident after this hook has heen read, and need not be explained 
here. 
* * * * * * * 


Well, now,: for argument’s sake, why shouldn’t you admire a striker who 
went as scab, say, to work in the subway, and then by putting a red lantern 
in the wrong place (or rather in the right place) disarranges and demoralizes 
the whole system? If a single, humble red lantern can stop an express train 
and all the trains coming behind it, and thus tie up the whole traffic for hours, 
isn’t the man who does this as much of a benefactor to his striking brothers 
as the soldier mentioned above to his army? Surely this is “ethically justi- 
fiable” even before the Capitalist morality, if yeu only admit that there is a 
state of belligerency between the working class and@ the capitalist class. 

Saboteurs are the 6claireurs, the scouts of the class struggle, they are the 
“sentinelles perdues” nt the outposis, the spies in the enemy’s own ranks. 
They can be executed if they are caught (and this almost impossible), but 
they cannot be disgraced, for the enemy himself, if it be gallant and brave, 
must honor ind respect bravery and de ‘< 

Now that the bosses have succeeded in dealing an almost mortal blow to the 
boycott, now that picket duty is practically outlawed, free speech throttled, free 
assemblage prohibited, and injunctions against labor ave becoming epidemic; 
Sabotage, this dark, invincible, terrible Damocles’ sword that hangs over the 
head of the master class, will replace all the confiscated weapons and ammuni- 
tion of the army of the toilers, And it will win, for it is the most redoubtable 
of all, except the general strike. In vain may the bosses get an injunction 
against the strikers’ funds—Sabotage will get a more powerful one against 
their machinery. In vain may they invoke old Inws and make new ones against 
it—they will never discover it, never track it to its lair, never run it to the 
ground, for no laws will ever make a crime of the “clinnsiness and lack of 
skill” of a “scab” who bungles his work or “ puts on the bum“ a machine he 
“does not know how to run,” 

There can be no injunction against it. No policeman's club. No rifle diet. 
No prison bars. It cannot be starved into submission. It cannot be discharged. 
It cannot be blacklisted. Tt is present everywhere and everywhere invisible, 
like the airship that soars high above the clouds in the dead of night, beyond 
the reach of the cannon and the searchlight, and drops the deadliest bombs into 
the enemy’s own encampment. 

Sabotage is the :nest formidahle weapon of economic warfare, which will 
eventually open to the workers the grent iron gate of capitalist exploitation 
and lead them out of the house of hondage into the free land of the future, 


AxtTuro M. GrovANNITTI. 


Essex Co. Jari, Lawrence, Mass., August, 1912. 


Saporace, 


ORIGIN OF SABOTAGE—ITS EARLY APPEARANCE—DALZAC ON SADOTAGE—THE ENGLISH 
“Go CANNY '—BAD W. , BAD WORK—NEW HORIZONS—PANIC AMONGST THB 
BOSSES—AN IMPRESSING DECLARATION—AN KPOCH-MAKING DISCUSSION AT THE 
CONGRESS OF THE C. G. T.—TRIUMPHANT ENTRANCE OF SABOTAGE IN FRANCE, 


Up to fifteen years ago the term Sabotage was nothing but a slang word, not 
meaning “to make wooden shoes” as it may be imagined but, in a figurative 
way, to work clumsily as if by sabot* blows. 


1 Sabot means a wooden shoe, 
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Since then the word was transformed into a new form of soclal warfare and 
the Congress of Toulouse of the General Confederation of Labor in 1897 re. 
ceived at last its syndical baptism. The new term was not at first accepted by 
the working class with the warmest enthusiasm—some even saw it with mis- 
trust, reproaching it not only for its humble origin but also its immorality, 

Nevertheless, despite all these prejudices which seemed almost hostilities, 
Sabotage went steadily on its way around the world. It has now the full sym- 
pathy of the workers. 

* * * * * ‘ * 

The bourgeoisie, of course, has felt itself struck at heart by Sabotage—that 
is, struck in its pockethook. “And yet—be it said without offensive’ intention— 
the geod old lady must resign herself and get used to living in the constant 
company of Sabotage. Indeed it would be wise for her to make the best of 
what she cannot prevent or suppress. As she must familiarize herself with the 
thought of her end (at least as a ruling and owning class), so it were well for 
her to familiarize herself with Sabotage, which has nowadays deep and inde- 
structible roots. Harpooned to the sides of capitalistic society it shall tear 
and bleed it until the shark turns the final somersault, 

It is already, and shall continually become more so—worse than a pestifer- 
ous epidemic—worse, indeed, than any terrible contagious disease, It shall 
become to the body social of capitalism more dangerous and incurable than 
cancer and syphilis are to the human body. Naturally all this is quite a bare 
for this scoundrelty society—but it is inevitahle and fatal. 

It does not reqnire to he a great prophet to predict that the more we progress. 
the more we shall Sabot. 

* * * * ‘ * * 

The most important part of a strike, therefore, precedes the strike itself and 
consists in reducing to a powerless condition the working instruments, It Is 
the A B C of economic warfare. 

Tt is only then that the game between masters and workers is straight and 

fair, as it is clear that only then the complete cessation of work becomes real 
and produces the designed results, i. ¢,, the complete arrest of labor activity 
within the capitalist shop. 
, Is a strike contemplated hy the most indispensable workers—those of the 
alimentary trades? A quart of kerosene or other greasy and malodorous mat- 
ter poured or smeared on the level of an oven * * * and welcome the scabs 
and scabby soldiers who come to bake the bread! The bread will be uneatable 
because the stones will give the bread for at least a month the foul odor of 
the substance they have ahsorbed. Results: A useless oven. 

Is a strike coming in the iron, steel, copper or any other mineral industry? 

A little sand or emery -powder in-the gear of those machines which like fabu- 
lous monsters mark the exploitation of the workers, and they will become 
palsied and useless, 

The iron ogre will become as helpless as a nursling and with it the scab. 

* * * * * * * 

A. Renault. a clerk in the Western Railroad, has touched on the same argu- 
ment in his volume “ Syndicalism in the Railroads,” an argument which cost 
him his position at a trial in which the commission acted as a court martial. 
“To be sure of success,” explained Re Ht, “in case that all railroad workers 
do not quit their work at once—it is indispensable that a stratagem of which 
it is useless to give here the definition be instantaneously and simultaneously 
applied in all important centers as soon as the strike is declared. 

Tor this it would be necessary that pickets of conirades determined to prevent 
at any cost the circulation of trains be posted in every important center and 
locality. It would be well to choose those workers amongst the most skilled 
and experienced, such as could find the weak points offhand without commit- 
ting acts of stupid destruction, who by their open-eyed, cautious and intelligent 
action as well as energetic and efficacious skill, would by a single stroke disable 
and render useless for some days the material necessary to the regular perform- 
ance of the service and the movement of the trains. Tt is necessary to do this 
seriously. It is well to reckon beforehand with the scabs and the military. 

as * © * * * * 

This tactic which consists in reinforcing with the strike of the machinery the 
strike of the arms would appear low and mean-——but it is not so. 

The class conscious toilers well know that they are but a minority and they 
fear that their comrades have not the grit and energy to resist to the ent. 
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‘Therefore, in order to check desertion and cut off the retreat to the mass, they 
burn the bridges behind them. 

This result is obtained by taking away from the too submissive workers the 
instrument of their labor—that is to say by paralyzing the machine which made 
their efforts fruitful and remunerative. 

+ * * * * * * 

If the workers disable the machines it is neither for a whim nor for dilet- 
tantism or evil mind but solely in obedience to an imperious necessity. It 
should not be forgotten that for many workers in the majority of strikes it is 
a question of life and.death, “If they do not paralyze the machines they surely 
go on to unavoidable defeat, to the wreck of all their hopes. On the other 
hand by applying sabotage the workers will surely call upon them the curses 
and insults of the bourgeoisie—but will also insure to themselves many great 
probabilities of success, 

* * * + * * + 

The workers’ sabotage is inspired by generous and altruistic principles. It Ils 
a shield of defense and protection against the usuries and vexations of the 
bosses; it is the weapon of the disinherited who, whilst he struggles for his 
family’s existence and his own, aims also to better the social conditions of his 
class and to deliver it from the exploitation that strangles and crushes it. It 
is the ferment of a better life. kg 


Extracts FROM PAMPHLET ENtiTLep “ SapoTace” ny ELIzaBeTH GURLEY FLyNn. 
ITS NECESSITY IN THE CLASS WAR, 


Iam not going to attempt to justify sabotage on any moral ground. If the 
workers consider that sabotage is necessary, that in itself makes sabotage 
moral. Its necessity is its excuse for existence. And for us to discuss the 
morality of sabotage would be as absurd as to discuss the morality of the 
strike or the morality of the class struggle itself. In order to understand 
sabotage or to accept it at all it is necessary to accept the concept of the class 
struggle. If you believe that between the workers on the one side and their 
employers on the other there is peace, there is harmony such as exists between 
brothers, and that consequently whatever strikes and lockouts occur are simply 
family squabbles; if you believe that a point can be reached whereby the em- 
Ployer can get enough and the worker can get enough, a point of amicable 
adjustment of industrial warfare and economic distribution, then there is no 
justification and no explanation of sabotage intelligible to you. * * * 

Sabotage is to this class struggle what the guerrilla warfare is to the battle. 
The strike is the open battle of the class struggle, sabotage is the guerrilla war- 
fare, the day-by-day warfare between two opposing classes. 


GENERAL FORMS OF SABOTAGE. 


Sabotage was adopted by the General Federation of Labor of France in 1897 
as @ recognized weapon in their method of conducting fights on their employers, 
But sabotage as an instinctive defense.exisled long. before it was ever officially 
recognized by any labor organization. Sabotage means primarily: the with- 
drawal of efficiency. Sabotage means either to slacken up and interfere with 
the quantity, or to botch in your skill and interfere with the quality, of capitalist 
production or to give poor service. It is something that is fought out within the 
four walls of the shop. Sabotage is not physical violence, sabotage is an internal 
industrial process. And these three forms of sabotage—to affect the quality, 
the quantity and the service are aimed at affecting the profit of the employer. 
Sabotage is a means of striking at the employer’s profit for the purpose of forcing 
him into granting certain conditions, even as workingmen strike for the same 
purpose of coercing him. It is simply another form of coercion. 

* * * * * * * 

Working-class sabotage is aimed directly at “the boss” and at his profits, in 
the belief that that is the solar plexus of the employer, that 1s his heart, his 
religion, his sentiment, his patriotism. Everything is centered in his pocket 
book, and if you strike that you are striking at the most vulnerable point in his 


entire moral and economic system. 
ey * « * * ‘ * 
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BOYD'S ADVICE TO SILK MILL SLAVES. 


So it is with the quality, Take the case of Frederic Sumner Boy d, in which 
we should all be deeply interested because it is evident Frederic Sumner Boyd 
is to be made “the goat” by the authorities in New Jersey. That is to say. 
they want blood, they want one victim. If they can’t get anybody else, they 
are determined they are going to get Boyd, in order to serve u two-fold purpose 
to cow the workers of Paterson, as they believe they can, and to put this thing, 
sabotage, into the statues, to make it an illegal thing to advocate or to practice. 
Boyd said this: “If you go back to work and you find scabs working alongside 
of you, you should put a little bit vinegar on the reed of the loom in order to 
prevent its operation.” They have arrested him under the statute forbidding 
the advocacy of the destruction of property. He advised the dyers to go into 
the dye houses and to use certain chemicals in the dyeing of the silk that would 
tend to make that silk unweavable. 

* * * * * * * 


Sabotage is for the workingman an absolute necessity. Therefor it is almost 
useless to argue about its effectiveness. 

When a man uses sabotage he is usually intending to benefit the whole; 
doing an individual thing but doing it for the benefit of himself and others 
together. And it requires courage. It requires individuality. It creates in 
that working wan sume self-respect for and self-reliance upon himself as a 
producer. I contend that sabotage iustead of being sneaking and cowardly is 
a courayeous thing, is an open thing. The boss may not be notified about it 
through the papers, but he finds out about it very quickly, just the same. And 
the man or woman who employs it is demonstrating a courage that you may 
measure in this way: How many of the critics would do it?) How many of you, 
if you were dependent on a job in a silk town like Paterson would take your 
job in your hands and employ sabotage? If you were a machinist in a locomo- 
tive shop and had a good job, how many of you would risk it to employ 
sabotage? Consider that and then you have the right to call the man who uses 
it a coward—if you can. = 


Extracts From PamMPxHier Envirtep “THE Onward SWEEP OF THE MacwiNE 
Process.” 


While the craft unions (the American Federation of Labor) says that the 
workers must organize to get a “fair share’ of what they produce, the indus- 
trial organization (the Industrial Workers of the World) says that the workers 
must organize to get all they produce. The I. W. W. also says: “ The workers 
made the machines, and the workers run the machines; therefore, by God, the 
machines should also belong to the workers.” 


Exrracts rkoM PAMPHLET ENTITLED “THE REvoLuTIONARY I. W. W.,” BY 
Grover H. Prrry. 


ORGANIZING A NEW SOCIAL SYSTEM. 


The I. W. W. is fast approaching the stage where it can accomplish its mis- 
sion. This mission is revolutionary in character, 

The Preamble of the I. W. W. Constitution says in part: “By organizing 
industrially, we are forming the structure of the new society within the shell 
of the old.” That is the crux of the I. W. W. position. We are not satisfied 
with a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. Such a thing is impossible. 
Labor produces all wealth. Labor therefore is entitled to all wealth, We are 
going to do away with capitalism by taking possession of the Jand and the 
machinery of production. We don’t intend to buy them, either. The capitalist 
class took them because it had the power to control the muscle and brain of 
the working class in industry. Organized, we, the working class, will have the 
power. With that power we will take back that which has been stolen from us. 
We will demand more and more wages from our employers. We will demand 
and enforce shorter and shorter hours. As we gain these demands we are 
diminishing the profits of the boss) We are taking away his power. We are 
gaining that power for ourselves. All the time we become more disciplined. 
We become self confident. We realize that without our labor no wealth can 
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be produced. We fold our arms. The mills close. Industry is at a standstill. 
We then make our proposition to our former masters. It is this: We, the work- 
ers, have labored long enough to support idlers. From now on, he who does 
not toil, neither shall he eat. We tear down to build up. 


Extracts rRoM Booxcer “ Tue LW. W., Irs History, Srrucrurke anp Mrriops,” 
BY Vincent Sr, Joan, 


THE I, W. W.—A BRIEF HISTORY. 


In the fall of 1904 six active workers in the revolutionary labor movement 
held a conference. After exchanging views and discussing the conditions then 
confronting the workers of the United States, they decided to issue a call for a 
larger gathering. 

These six workers were Isaac Cowen, American representative of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers of Great Britain; Clarence Smith, general secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Labor Union; Thomas J. Hagerty, editor of the 
“Voice of Labor,” official organ of the A. L, U.; George Estes, president of the 
United Brotherhood of Railway Employees; W. L. Hall, general secretary- 
treasurer U. B, R. R. E., and Wm, BH. Trautmann, editor of the “ Braner 
Zeitung,” the official organ of the United Brewery Workers of America. 

Invitations were then sent out to thirty-six additional individuals who were 
active in radical labor organizations and the socialist political movement of 
the United States, inviting them to meet in secret conference in Chicago, 
Illinois, January 2, 1905. 

Of the thirty-six who received invitations, but two declined to attend the 
proposed conference—Max §S. Hayes and Victor Berger—both of whom were 
in editorial charge of socialist political party and trade union organs. 

The conference met at the appointed time with thirty present and drew up 
the Industrial Union Manifesto calling for a convention to be held in Chicago, 
June 27, 1905, for the purpose of launching an organization in accord with the 
principles set forth in the Manifesto, 

The work of circulating the Manifesto was handled by an executive com- 
mittee of the conference, the American Labor Union and the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, 

The Manifesto was widely circulated in several languages. 

On the date set the convention assembled with 186 delegates present from 
384 state, district, national and local organizations.representing about 90,000 
members. 

All who were present as delegates were not there in good faith. Knowledge 
of this fact caused the signers of the Manifesto to constitute themselves a 
temporary committee on credentials. 

This temporary credentials committee ruled that representation for organiza- 
tions would be based upon the number of members in their respective organiza- 
tions only where such delegates were empowered by their organizations to 
install said organizations as integral parts of the Industrial Union when 
formed. Where not so empowered delegates would only be allowed one vote. 

One of the delegations present was from the Illinois State District of the 
United Mine Workers of America. The membership of that district at that 
time was in the neighborhood of 50,000, Under the above rule these delegates 
were seated with one yote each. This brings the number of members repre- 
sented down to 40,000. 

Several other organizations that had delegates present, existed mainly on 
paper; so it is safe to say that 40,000 is a good estimate of the number of 
workers represented in the first convention. 

The foregoing figures will show that the precautions adopted by the signers 
of the Manifesto were all that prevented the opponents of the industrial union. 
movement from capturing the convention and blocking any effort to start the 
organization. It is a fact that many of those who were present as delegates 
on the floor of the first convention and the organizations that they represented 
have bitterly fought the I. W. W. from the close of the first convention up ta 
the present day. 

Thee oreniiiestions that installed as a part of the new organization were: 
Western Federation of Miners, 27,000 members; Social Trade and Labor Al- 
liance? 1,450 members; Punch Press Operators, 168 members; United Metat 
Workers, 3,000 members; Longshoremen’s Union, 400' members; the American 


1Existed almost wholly on paper. 
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Labor Union.’ 16,500 members; United Brotherhood of Railway Employes, 2,087 
menibers. 

The convention lasted twelve days; adopted a constitution with the following 
preamble, and elected officers : 


ORIGINAL I. W. W. PREAMBLE, 


“The working class and the employing class have nothing in common. There 
can be no peace so long as hunger and want are found among millions of work- 
ing people and the few, who make up the employing class, have all the good 
things of life. 

“Between these two classes a struggle must go on until all the toilers come 
together on the political, as well as on the industrial field, and take and hold 
that which they produce by their labor through an economic organizatlon of 
the working class, without affiliation with any political party. 

“The rapid gathering of wealth and the centering of the management of 
industries into fewer and fewer hands make the trade unions unable to cope 
with the ever-growing power of the employing class, because the trade unions 
foster a state of things which allows one set of workers to be pitted against 
another set of workers in the same industry, thereby helping defeat one another 
in wage wars. The trade unions aid the employing class to mislead the workers 
into the belief that the working class have interests in common with their 
employers. 

“These sad conditions can be changed and the interests of the working class 
upheld only by an organization formed in such a way that all its members in 
any one industry, or in all industries, if necessary, cease work whenever a 
strike or lockout is on in any department thereof, thus making an Injury to 
one an injury to all.” 

All kinds and shades of theories and programs were represented among the 
delegates and individuals present at the first convention. The principal ones 
in evidence, however, were four: Parliamentary socialists—two types—impos- 
sibilist and opportunist, Marxian and reformist; anarchlst; industrial unionist; 
and the Jabor union fakir. The task of combining these conflicting elements 
was attempted by the convention. A knowledge of this task makes it easier 
to understand the seeming contradictions in the original Preamble. 

The first year of the organization was one of internal struggle for control 
by these different elements. The two camps of socialist politicians looked upon 
the I. W. W. only as a battle ground upon which to settle their respective 
merits and demerits. The labor fakirs strove to fasten themselves upon the 
organization that they might continue to exist if the new union was a success. 
The anarchist element did not interfere to any great extent in the internal 
affairs. Only one instance is known to the writer: that of New York City 
where they were in alliance with one set of politicians, for the purpose of con- 
trolling the district council. 

In splte of these and other obstacles the new organization made some prog- 
ress; fought a few successful battles with the employing class, and started 
publishing a monthly organ, “The Industrial Worker.” The I. W. W. also 
issued the first call for the defense of Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone under 
the title, “Shall our Brothers be Murdered?” ; formed the defense league; and 
it is due to the interest awakened by the I, W. W. that other organizations 
were enlisted in the fight to save the lives of the officials of the W. F. M. which 
finally resulted in their liberation. Thus the efforts of the W. F. M. in start- 
ing the I. W. W. were repaid.” 


SECOND CONVENTION, 


‘The second convention met in September, 1906, with 93 delegates represent- 
ing about 60,000 members. 

This convention demonstrated that the administration of the I. W. W. was 
in the hands of men who were not in accord with the revolutionary program 
of the organization. Of the general officers only two were sincere—the General 
Secretary, W. E. Trautmann, and one member of the Executive Board, John 
Riordan. 


4 Existed almost wholly_on paper. 

2 Berger in the ‘ Soclal Democratic [erald" of Milwaukee denied that the Moyer, Hay; 
wood and Pettibone case was a part of the class struggle, It was but a “border feud 
said he. 
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The struggle for control of the organization formed the second convention 
into two camps. The majority vote of the convention was in the revolutionary 
camp. The reactionary camp having the chairman used obstructive tactics 
in their effort to gain control of the convention. They hoped thereby to delay 
the convention until enough delegates would be forced to return home and thus 
change the control of the convention. The revolutionists cut this knot by 
abolishing the office of President and electing a chairman from among the 
revolutionists. : 

In this struggle the two contending sets of socialist politicians lined up in 
opposite camps. 

The second convention amended the Preamble by adding the following clause : 

“Therefore without endorsing or desiring the endorsement of any political 
party.” 

A new executive board was elected. On the adjournment of the convention 
the old officials seized the general headquarters, and with the aid of detectives 
and police held the same, compelling the revolutionists to open up new offices. 
This they were enabled to do in spite of the fact that they were without access 
to the funds of the organization, and had to depend on getting finances from 
the locals. 

The W. F. M. officials supported the old officials of the I. W. W. for a time 
financially and with the influence of their official organ. The same is true of 
the Socialist Party press and administration. The radical element in the 
W. F. M. were finally able to force the officials to withdraw that support. The 
old officials of the I. W. W. then gave up all pretense of having an organization. 

The organization entered its second year facing a more severe struggle than 
in its first year. It succeeded, however, in establishing the general headquar- 
ters again, and in issuing a weekly publication in place of the monthly, seized 
by the old officials. 

During the second year some hard struggles for better conditions were waged 
by the members. 

The third convention of the I. W. W. was uneventful. But it was at this 
convention that it became evident that the socialist politicians who had remained 
with the organization were trying to bend the I. W. W. to their purposes; and 
a slight effort was made to relegate the politician to the rear. 

The fourth convention resulted in a rupture between the politicians and 
industrial unionists because the former were not allowed to control the organi- 
zation. 

The preamble was amended as follows: 


I. W. W. PREAMBLE. 


The working class and the employing class have nothing in common. There 
can be no peace so long-as hunger and want are found among millions of work- 
ing people and the few, who make up the employing class, have all the good 
things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on until the workers of the 
world organize as a class, take possession of the earth and the machinery of 
production, and abolish the wage system. 

We find that the centering of the management of industries into fewer and 
fewer hands mukes the trade unions unable to cope with the e growing power 
of the employing class. The trade unions foster a state of affairs which allows 
one set of workers to be pitted against another set of workers, in the same 
industry, thereby helping to defeat one another in wage wars. Moreover, the 
trade unions aid the employing class to mislead the workers into the belief that 
the working class have interests in common with their employers. 

These conditions can be changed and the interest of the working class upheld 
only by an organization formed in such a way that all its members in any one 
industry, or in all industries, if necessary, cease work whenever a strike or 
lockout is on in any department thereof, thus making an injury to one an injury 
to all. 

Instead of the conservative motto, “A fair day’s wages for a fair day's work,” 
we must inseribe on our banner the revolutionary watchword, “Abolition of the 
wage system.” 

It is the historic mission of the working class to do away with capitalism. 
The army of production must be organized, not only for the every-day struggle 
with the capitalists, but also to carry on production when capitalism shall have 
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been overthrown. By organizing industrially we are forming the structure of 
the new soci within (he shell of the old. 

ns attempted to set up another organization claiming to be the 
1 moyement. It is no‘hing but a duplicate of their political party 
and never functions as a labor organization. It ix committed ty a program of the 
“civilized plane,” i. e. parliamentarism. Its publications are the official organs 
of a political sect that never misses an opportunity to assail the revolutionary 
workers while they are cngaged in combat with some division of the ruling 
class, Their favorite method is to charge the revolutionists with all the crimes 
that a cowardly imagination can conjure into being. “ Dynamiters, assassins, 
thugs, murderers, thieves,” ete., are stock phrases. 

Following the victory of the Lawrence textile workers the S, L. P. politicians 
renewed their efforts to pose as the I. W. W. 

By representing that they were the I. W. W. and the only T. W. W. they were 
enabled to deceive several thousand textile workers in Paterson, Passaic, 
Hackensack, Stirling, Summit, Hoboken, Newark, New Jersey; and Astoria, 
Long Island, and collect from them initiation fees and dues. 

In every instance these political fakers betrayed the workers into the hands 
of the mill owners. and the efforts of the workers to better their conditions 
resulted in defeat. At Paterson and Passaic the 8. L. P. entered into an 
alliance with the police to prevent the organizers of the I. W. W. from ex- 
posing them to the workers. 

Their own actions, however, resulted in exposing them to the workers in 
their true colors and today they are thoroughly discredited with the workers 
throughout the district. 

For a time the other wing of the political movement contented itself with 
spreading its venom in secret, Since the conclusion of the Larence strike the 
publications of the Socialist Party (with a very few exceptions) have never 
failed to use their columns to misrepresent and slander the organization and 
its active membership. Their attacks have extended to members of their own 
party who happened to be active members or supporters of the I. W. W. 

* * << * * * * 


STRUCTURE OF THE I. w. Ww. 


In its basic principle the I. W. W. calls forth that spirit of revolt and re- 
sistance that is so necessary a part of the equipment of any organization of 
the workers in their struggle for economic independence. In a word, its basic 
principle makes the I. W. W. a fighting organization. It commits the union to 
an unceasing struggle against the private ownership and contro] of industry, 

There is but one bargain that the I. W. W. will make with the employing 
dlass—complete surrender of all control of industry to the organized workers. 

The experience of the past has proven the mass form of organization, such 
as that of the Knighst of Labor, to be as powerless and unwieldly as a mob. 

* * * * + * * 


I, W. W. TACTICS OR METHODS. 


As a revolutionary organization the Industrial Workers of the World aims 
to use any and all tactics that will get the results sought with the least ex- 
penditure of time and energy. The tactics used are determined solely by the 
power of the organization to make good in their use. The question of “right” 
and “wrong” does not concern us. 

No terms made with an employer are final. All peace so long as the wage 
system lasts, is but an armed truce. At any favorable opportunity the struggle 
for more contro] of industry is renewed. 

As the organization gains control in the industries, and the knowledge among 
the workers of their power, when properiy applied within the industries, be- 
comes more general, the long drawn out strike will become a relic of the past. 
A long drawn out strike implies insufficient organization or that the strike 
has occurred at a time when the employer can afford to shut down—or both. 
Under all ordinary circumstances a strike that is not won in four to six weeks 
cannot be won by remaining out longer. In trustified industry the employer 
ean better afford to fight one strike that lasts six months than he can six 
strikes that take place in that period. 

No par of the organization is allowed to enter into time contracts with the 
employers, Where strikes are used, its aim to paralyze all branches of the 
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industry involved, when the employers can least afford a cessation of work— 
during the busy and when there are rush orders to be filled, 

The Industrial Workers of the World maintains that nothing will be con+ 
ceded by the employers except that which we haye the power to take and hold 
by the strength of our organization. Therefore we seck no agreements with 
the employers. 

Failing to force concession from the employers by the strike, work is resumed 
and e sabotage” is used to force the employers to concede the demands of the 
workers. 

The great progress made in machine production results in an ever increasing 
army of unemployed, To counteract this the Industrial Workers of the World 
aims to establish the shorter work day, and to slow up the working pace, thus 
compelling the employment of more and more workers. 

To facilitate the work of organization, large initiation fees and dues are pro- 
hibited by the I. W. W. 

During strikes the works are closely picketed and every effort made to keep 
the employers from getting workers into the shops. All supplies are cut off 
from strike bound shops. All shipments are refused or missent, delayed and 
lost if possible. Strike breakers are also isolated to the full extent of the 
power of the organization. Interference by the government is resented by 
open violation of the government's orders. going to jail en masse, causing ex- 
pense to the taxpayers—which is but another name for the employing class. 

In short, the I. W. W. advocates the use of militant “ direct-action ” tactics 
to the full extent of our power to make good. 

# * * * * * * 


The future belongs to the I. W. W. The day of the skilled worker is passed. 


Extracts From PAMPHLET Entrtiep “THe RED Dawn,” By Harrison Grorcz, 
THE BOLSHEVIKI AND THE I. W. W. 


* * * * * * * 


Here the writer challenges all philosophers, both bourgeois and psuedo- 
socialist, by claiming that—now and hereafter—Wherever it is possible for the 
bourgeosie to rule the proletariat, it is possible for that proletariat to accom- 
plish its industrial freedom by revolution. 

# * a * * * * 


Imagine the Industrial Workers of the World—the I. W. W.—as haying 
organized American wage workers in its folds, and these workers controlling as 
well as operating all industries, and you have the same thing, the Bolsheviki 
have practically accomplished in Russia! Horrible! What? That depends. 
Impossible? If so, read what the learned professors of Economic Science said 
at their Association Convention of Minneapolis in December 1918. ‘There, the 
advice, already given capitalists by a famous economist to prepare themselves 
for this very thing. i, e.; the rule of the I. W. W.; in the near future, over the 
whole of American production; the advice given the rich to put their pampered 
sons und duughters to the acquiring of useful habits in factories, was read and. 
very seriously discussed !—Overalls!? 

* * * * * * % 


INTERNATIONALISM ? 


The thought of the world is fluid and streams across national boundary lines. 
The wave or bourgeois ideology that poured into Russia now is overturned and, 
with terrific force, its proletarian crest sweeps outward oyer Europe. The war 
between national groups of the bourgeoisie is changing, under pressure of Rus- 
sian workers, into a war between classes. : 

Soon there will emerge an International Capitalist State of League of Na- 
tions, with an international military power to crush such sectional revolts as. 
happened in Russ The bourgeoisie, ‘excepting the extreme reactionists, al- 
ready are endorsing “Internationalism” again, as in “Government Owner- 
ship”, feeding on the sentiment engendered by parliamentary socialists. The 
bourgeoisie always are forced to mask their robbery of the workers behind the 
“camouflage” screen of popular (?) and representative (?) governments. 
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The “internationalism” of the parliamentary socialists will remain only a 
word, because with office-seeking eyes, they strive primarily to control national 
parliaments and remain nationalists. 


COSMO-INDUSTRIALISM, 


The world proletariat is forced into economic organizations by the pressure 
of world capitalism, In yarious nations, Industrial Unionism, in itself a reyo- 
Jutionary labor strueture, is in a state of forced formation. It is inevitable 
that industrial unty—solidarity—between the Industrial Unions of all countries 
shall be established and girdle the globe. 

Werld Labor shall establish a world industrial administration with a diree- 
tive body of workers for eflicient service to all mankind. The world proletariat 
shall crush its enemy. without and within: break its rusty chains and establish 
real freedom—tIndustrial Freedom. 

The lession of the Bolsheviki and the road to power of the I. W. W. are 
before you. The former, an example of the possibility of the “ impossibilism.” 
Under different conditions than the I. W. W., the Bolsheviki took on tre 
mendous odds by attempting to establish an industrial administration practi- 
cally born out of military mutiny. 

* But America’s strongest element is the wage-working class. Scientifically 
organized labor is the efficient and bloodless weapon of the proletariat in its 
accomplishment of industrial revolution: and, at the same time, it is “the 
structure of the new society within the shell of the old.” 

No lives need be lost, not one drop of blood need be shed, if the working class 
will rally to the I. W. W. with its program of peaceful evolvement from wage 
slavery to industrial Freedom. Will you respond and do your share fur your 
own freedom? 


FuLt Pace ADVERTISEMENT FROM NEWSPAPER “THE Butte Darby Bunierin” 
“ you, Too!” 


Down with capitalism! Down with the system which is founded on robbery ! 
Down with the system that robs us in the factories, mills and mines, and bleeds 
us to death on its bloody battlefields! Down with an order that has the ethics 
of capital—the morals of profit ideals; of legal plunder! Down with it! It 
came coyered with blood and dirt; it will go out covered with dirt and blood. 
Down it! Down it forever! 

Captalism means the land and natural resources are owned by the landlords 
and capitalist rulers who work not, but live by robbery which they call rent 
cand interest. 

Capitalism means that the mills, factories, ang railroads, are owned and con- 
trolled by the capitalists and used for the further robbery of the working class, 

Capitalism means that all the machines of production and distribution are 
eapital-owned by the capitalist, because they are not used for the production of 
useful things for all humanity, but are only used for production for exchange— 
for profit. 

Copitalism means that you, the working class, have to ask the capitalist class 
for a job, and when they give you one, you produce surplus value for them, 
which in turn means that you are robbed every day you work of about four- 
fifths of what you produce, or even more. 

Capitalism means riches for the few; luxury for the idle; monkey suppers 
for the indolent and debauched, whilst poverty, cruel-biting poverty, for the 
many. 

Capitalism means classes—the capitalist class and the working class. These 
classes can not be abolished as long as the capitalism exists, for they were 
brought in and will remain in existence through the very nature of capitalism. 

The capitalist class are very few, but they rob the many of hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of wealth each year. 

The working class are many, and they, through the medium of machine pro- 
duction, produce abundance, but they hunger and want because the capitalist 
class rob them of the fruits of their toil. 

The capitalist class can not consume all of the values that the working class 
produce, even though they dress poodle dogs in silken shirts, and eat them- 
selves to bursting. 
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The working class only consume that which their wages will buy back, which 
means about one-fifth; therefore, the markets become glutted. 

The capitalist class ‘will only run their factories, mills, and mines when they 
can get the desired amount of profit; therefore, the working class are thrown 
out of employment when they have stocked the warehouses of the master class 
full and flooded the market with the products of their toil. 

The capitalist compete with one another in the sale of the commodities that 
their various wage-siaves have produced, and they have wars with one 
another, 

The working class fight these wars, although they have nothing to selt but 
their labor power. 

The capitalists also compete with one another for wortd financial domina- 
tion—in other words, for who shall do the most robbing of the wage slaves. But 
the capitalists throughout the world unite to crush any attempt on the part of 
the workers to put a stop to the robbery. 

The working class children are robbed in the mills; their sisters beaten into 
prostitution ; their brothers slaughtered in capitalist bloodfests, their fathers 
bled white that userers may grow round and fat. 

The capitalist class and the working dass have nothing in common, 

The capitalist class and the working class are in a fight to death. 

The capitalist class and the working class are divided as masters and slaves. 

The class struggle—the war between the capitalist class and the working 
class is now reaching the final battle. The working class is lining up in Hurope, 
under the banner of the international proletariat. The lmperiaiists are now in 
the depth of their cunning schemes to rip the life out of the glorious Socialist 
Republic of Russia—to drown in blood the revolution of Central Europe. 

The working class of all countries must unite and down this brutal cunning, 
robbing capitalist class. 

The working class must act as a class. Fight en masse. Class-action and 
mass-action are the same. 

Are you with us, fellow-workers? This is a call from your mates in the 
factory—your comrades in oppression. 

Are you a coward or a red-blooded rebel? If you are a cowardly cur: then do 
your master’s bidding, help him to crush your class; stab the whitened bosom 
of your sisters and wives and hold your children in the hell of capitalist 
slavery. 

If you are a rebel and hate your master’s bloody, greedy rule, then arouse 
your fellow-workers to action. Ra your banner high. The day is here. Push 
back the tyrants. Rip their hypocritical masks from the faces mide horrible 
by their greed. Down with them, you Bons of freedom! 

No compromise! No reforming slavery! No more red herrings and sops to 
quiet our voices! 

Down with capitalism! All power to the working class! We have nothing to 
lose but our chains; we have a world to gain! 

Come on you sons of toil—be you an artisan in the factory or a worker at the 
plough! Come on! Down with capitalism! Up with the glorious common- 
wealth of the workers! Come on! 

Victory to the working Glass; down with capitalism. Workers’ Council of 
Butte. (Paid advertisement.) 


Exrracrs From Newsearer “ Derrnsi News Buurerin ” CHrcaco. 


* * # * * + * 

Wait not to be backed by numbers. Wait not until you are sure of an echo 
from the crowd. The fewer the voices on the side of truth the more dis- 
tinguished strong and distinct must be your own. 


WORKERS OF AMERICA, AWAKEN, 


Justice should be the surest the most available and impartial thing obtain- 
able from the courts for mau. But alas in America at least, it has become an 
expensive luxury. It does not take a scholar or a student of any sort to realize 
that the enmmon, average man of the street has very little respect for the law as 
it is administered in the Cuurts of the United States of America today. 

* * * + * * * 
e 
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We awakened self-confidence and lit the fire of enthusiasm in the hearts of 
millions upon millions of workers of all countries. We sent broadcast the 
flarion call of the international working class revolution. We challenged the 
imperialism plunderers of all countries. * * * : 


Extracts FRoM PAMPHLET Entiriep “ THe Lavor DereNver,” Decemper 1, 1918, 


* * * * * * * 

A mass-meeting of ten thousand people in Chicago, November 17th, cheered 
for the red flag and the Bolsheviki, denounced foreign intervention in Russian 
affairs and demanded the “immediate annulment of all sentences against 
champions of the working class who have been subjected to trial and im- 
prisonment under the pretense of war necessity. 


* * * * * * + 


SUCCESSFUL REVOLUTIONS, 


annot come as a bolt from the clear 
blue sky. ting conditions, no matter how yiu- 
lently it may be expressed, cannot be successful in its initial onslaught, nor 
ean it remedy the conditions that were the cause of its outbreak. Such a revolt 
inay have the effect of merely overthrowing one class of oppressors in favor of 
another. It cannot do away with economic oppression, because the oppressed 
and rebellious class is not prepared to assume control over its own destinies, 

Only when the masses have become inculeated with an intense spirit of class 
solidarity, only when there has been created within them an indomitable confi- 
dence in their own powers, can they hope to reap the fruits of the great revolu- 
tionary struggle-—Ludwig Lore. 

* * * * * * * 


STINGERETTES. 


They thought they'd get the Stars and Stripes into Berlin first, but the red 
flag beat them to it! 


Extracrs From Newsparer “THe TNpustRian UNionrst” SEATTLE, WasH, 
Any 25, 1919. 


NOTICE TO BULGARIAN FELLOW WORKERS. 


Other I. W. W. Papers Please Copy. 

Your attention is called to the fact that a new Bulgarian paper has been 
placed in the field. The name of this new propaganda medium is “ Probuda” 
and the first issue will be off the press on Jan. 20th. All Bulgarian Fellow 
Workers should immediately decide how many copies of this paper they can 
handle and write in for subscription books and bundle orders. If every one of 
us does his share it will only be a short time until this paper is on a solid founda- 
tion, Every new language paper that is put in the field is one more blow struck 
at the citadel of capitalism. We, the Bul: n fellow workers of Seattle ask 
that everybody interested will get in and boost for the new paper. ‘The class 
wa spreading from Europe al) over the world and to prepare for our part in 
the coming we must have a strong working class press. The address of 
the new paper is Probuda, 1001 Medison St., Chicago. 


From vHE Labor DEFENDER. 


CHANGE OF NAME. 


With the next issue of this paper, we shall change the name to The Rehel 
Worker. es 

The time has come to drop the defensive and go back to the good old I. W. W. 
doctrine of offensive tactics—offensive to the masters and to all their tools, 
including the lickspittle editors, smug-voiced preachers and yote-hunting pollti- 
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cians. There is a new spirit throughout the organization, We have learned 
that the best defense is aggressive organization and education. Come out of 
your holes, fellow workers, and get on the firing line. 

* * * * * * * 


CHINESE I. W. W. ORGANIZE IN NEW YORK, 


Just before Christmas, a Chinese branch of the I. W. W. was started in 
New York City among restaurant and laundry workers, with an initial mem- 
bership of seventy-five. They haye applie to Chicago headquarters for a 
charter and intend to start a Chinese paper. Their headquarters are at 33 
Mott Street, apartment 19. The bosses’ secret association have offered their 
professional gunmen $500 reward if they will “get” the Chinese worker who 
has put this across. 

* = * * * * * 


Among the organzations actively affiliated in the new Workers Defense Union 
of New York is the Syndicate of Chinese Workers. 
* a * * * * * 


TWO NEW I. W. W. PAPERS. 


The Finnish LW. W. members in New York have just started a Finnish 
paper entitled Loukkataistelu (“The Class Struggle”). The price is 25c. per 
copy. The publication office is at 58 I. 123rd Street, New York. We urge all 
Finnish Fellow workers to jump in vigorously and help establish this newest 
addition to the list of L W. W. foreign language papers. 

We have received the following letter regarding the publication of a new 
Jewish revolutionary papers and ask that all Jewish speaking rebels in the 
northwest comply with the request contained in it, 

* * * * * * * 

Frrtow Worker: The Jewish speaking members of the I. W. W. in New 
York organized inte a Jewish Speaking Publishing Association have decided 
to publish a Jewish papers which will be devoted to the propagation of Revolu- 
tionary Industrial Unionism. We will soon announce the name of the paper 
and request all Fellow Workers interested to send us articles, correspondence 
job news, ete. All mail should be addressed to the following temporary address, 

ZINA BENDER, 27 E. 4th St., N. Y. 

Watch these columns for further announcements. 


Extracts From Newspaper “THe [npustr1aL UNIonIst” oF January 1, 1919, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


WE DO NOT DEFEND; WE ACCUSE, 


Fiver since the time the United States entered the wotld war the servants 
of the capitalist class have used the pretext of patriotism to wage a bitter 
civil war against all the liheral forces in this country, with particular attention 
to the Industrial Workers of the World. As a consequence, the sections of 
the working class on whom the brunt of these capitalist attacks have fallen 
have been obliged to spend considerable time in answering false accusations and 
in trying to keep the record clear in the public eye. These conditions made it 
necessary for the I. W. W. io issue various Defense Bulletins and to fight on 
the defensive most of the time, 

Right from the start it should he understood that this paper is not a 
Defense Bulletin. It is an Offense Bulletin. We propose to carry the fight 
into the camp of the enemy and to wage a war against the intrenched institu- 
tions of as worthless a class as has ever been recorded in history. 

If it be a crime to contrive to be dangerous to a class which has made a 
mockery of the lives of the useful producers, a class whose position is based 
upon the slavery and degradation of the vast majority of mankind, a class which 
has its foundations in an enforced prostitution of the minds and bodies of men 
and women and which has even sunk so low as to flaunt a tinseled pomp and 
power created from the labor of babies in industries and sanctioned by the 
Supreme Court, then we must plead guilty from the outset and confess that we 


glory in our actions. 
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Even were we to admit the obviously false and accept the idea that the 
I. W. W. bas been guilty of all the things charged against it in the kept press 
of the employers, still would the record of the capitalist class of America and 
of the world be so black by comparison as to give the I. W. W. just reason 
for pride. 

The sordid history of the ruling class does not make nice reading. It 
contains a record of adulterated food, shoddy materials furnished to the 
government and to the private purchasers, of faultily constructed bridges, of 
Sawdust life preservers, of inflammable fire curtains, or purposely defective 
arms, ammunition, aeroplanes and army equipment, of unsafe mines, of 
coffin ships, and child labor, of robbery, murder, and rapine, and of interna- 
tional gambling with the lives of helpless humans as stakes in the game. And 
the fact that the peoples of other countries have already risen or are rising 
and the gathering of the storm clouds in this country are proof that this worth- 
less Class has grossly mismauaged society. 5 

So we do not defend; we accuse. Tho we know that the answer may be 
the torch or the rope or the jail from those whose reign is based on brute 
force instead of logic, still we do accuse. With full knowledge of all it 
entails, we, the indicted, herewith launch the Industrial Unionist as a weekly 
indictment of the capitalist class, 


Extracts FRoM Newspaper “THE New Soxipariry” or Januany 18, 1919, 
Curcaco, ILtiors. 


AMERICAN UNIT OF INTERNATIONAL, 


Superior, Wisc—The Workers Council idea is sweeping Duluth and Superior 
like wild-fire. All the Socialists, with the exception of the Finnish Local in 
Superior which out-yellows the yellows, have joined forces with the Woblies 
to create what we hope will become the American unit of the Red International. 
Soon the Council will make a drive to line up the Red minorities in the craft 
untons, 

The constitution of the Council states: “Its object shall be to prepare the 
working class of this territory for the social revolution, that is, to demand 
that the capitalist class surrender unconditionally the owuership of the means 
of production and distribution to the industrially organized workers, and the 
reconstruction of society on the basis of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

“This Council is prepared to use whatever methods and tactics may seem 
from time to time most effective to accomplish its purpose. Its conception of 
the new society and the way to attain it is identical with that of our com- 
rades, the Bolsheviki of Russia, the Spartacus Group of Germany, and groups 
with similar purposes in every country.” 

* * * * * * x 


CROCODILE TEARS. 


Great sobs well up from the heart of the American press about the “ Red 
Terror” in Russia. Sorrow has been shed because of the killing of a few 
business men and army tyrants, but nothing said about the “ white terror” 
of those same business men and army tyrants. 

But sometimes a stray note slips thru that gives a glimpse of the facts. 
Such a glimpse is afforded by three photos that are reproduced in the “ Star” 
of Rockford, Il]. The statement that goes with the photos is as follows: 

These photographs by Dr. Harold Nattwig, chief of the Norwegian Red Cross 
brigade accompanyiug White Guard troops in Finland, were taken one immedi- 
ately after the other, 

No. 1 shows a firing squad immediately after a salvo. The troopers are 
straining forward to see the results of their marksmanship on 16 Red Guards. 

No. 2 shows those reached by bullets in various stages of collapse. 

In No. 3 an officer is using his revolver to finish those not thoroughly done 
for by the firing squad. 

Note the vitality of oue whose remaining life breath makes a white stream 
from the mouth. 

The White Guard executed after the method shown in these photos, upwards 
of 10,000. 

Such information as has been possible to get from Russia points to the fact 
that no one was executed by the “ Red Terror ” except they had first been tried 
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and proven guilty. The facts as proven with regard to the “ White Terror” is 
that thousands were executed for no other reason than that they were workers 
who were supposed to be in favor of equality and freedom for all, Where the 
Bolsheviki slew their thousauds, the imperialists have slain their tens of 
thousands. 


Extracts FRoM “Strike BULLETIN "—Ssurpurpers Inpusrrra Unron No, 825 
or THE J. W. W.—-Srarrie, WasHineron, JAN. 25, 1919, 


* * * Any labor strike that ever occurred or ever will occur regardless 
of its proportions was and is direct action, 'Therefore direct action is not some- 
thing new. We may say, however, with more or less truth, that its great value 
as an abstract force—a modern force—has dawned upon the working class in 
recent years. Its great possibilities are as yet not fully conceived by the 
workers in general. Its final expression is the General Strike. The general 
strike if well organized and universal will bring the situation to such a point 
that a new system may be placed in operation without bloodshed. 

* * * * * * * 


THE PROLETARIAT. 
[By Laura Payne Emerson.] 


Crushed by the weight of Church and state 
And driven by hunger’s pain, 
Lean and gaunt from toil and want 
They are rising their rights to gain. 
And the church says: “ Here our brothers dear 
Of you we are very fond, 
Through preacher and pope realize your hope 
In the land of the great beyond. 


The vultures of state both small and great 
Good shepherds of the herd would be 
Come rally around our platform profound, 

Support us and you shall be free. 
In the halls of fame give us a name 
And your cause we'll ably plead; 
We'll pass just law for your noble cause 
And to all your wants take heed. 


So the siren’s song through centuries long 
Has silenced the crowd, alas! 
While in serpent fold slimy and cold 
Has struggled the working class. 
And for reverence for law and the Gods that be 
They are given the club and gun; 
Their blood soaks down through.the groaning ground, 
And their cause seems far from won, 


Arise! ye slaves, in tumultuous waves; 
Break barrier, bond and creed; 

The power you can wield on industrial field 
Is the only savior you need. 

You feed the world, you clothe the world, 
You fashion, and form, and make; 

Reach forth your hand o’er the pulsing land, 
It is yours, reach forth and take. 


Let those play the game of political shame 
Who have nothing in common with you. 
On your own strength recline and in mill, shop and mine, 
Build a structure substantial and true— 
The social regime of the idealist’s dream 
You'll shape from the forces that be; 
And from church and state, murder and hate, 
‘The earth shall at last be free. 
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Extract From * THE [NpvstTRIAL UNiox BULLETIN” Nov. 15, 1918, Szarrie 
District. 


What we, as revolutionary industvial unionists, ardently desire is that the 
workers of Germany continue their rebellion until every autocrat in that country 
is either wiped out or set ta do some useful work, and that the victorious 
German workers then throw their energies into the fight against the enemies 
of the revolutionary movement in Russia, Finland, and other countries. to the 
end that the working class of the world be unified and be given new hope and 
redoubled determination to abolish once for all this damnable curse of wage 
slavery and to bring about a rea) and lasting world peace by the introduction of 
Industrial Democracy. 


Exrract From “ Cat, DEFENSE BULLETIN” oF Jan. 18, 1919, San Francisco, Can, 
RUSSIA, 
(By Robert M. La Follette,) 


The Money Power of this country has been strong enough to defeat the will 
of the American people and contro] our Government for many years, 

It_was Woodrow Wilson who said in his New Freedom: 

“ The Government of the United States at present is the foster child of special 
interests. It is not allowed to have its own will.” 

The Special Interests that have defeated democracy in America are against 
democracy everywhere. 

The most soul-sickening hypocrisy in all this harrowing time is the pretense 
of the interests and the Interest Press that their support of this war is 
prompted by the unselfish desire to “niake the world safe for democracy.” 

«Are they at last to be unmasked? Are they finally to unmask themselves, 
through their unrelenting hostility to the industrial democracy, which the Rus- 


sian people amidst the hayoe of revolution are slowly building up? 


The following is a list of Industrial Unions of the I. W. W., as well 
4s recruiting unions: 


Bakery Workers Ind 46 
Marine Transport Workers of Atlantic__ Too 
Marine Transport Work of Great Lakes 200 
Metal and Machinery Worke' = 


Shipbuilders Industrial Union_ 
Agricultural Workers 


Con: 
Railroad Workers Indust) 
Marine Transport Worke 
Metal Mine Workers —___ 
Coal Miners Indust i 
Coal Miners Industrial Union—W af 
‘Textile. Workers: lidustrial) Unions -. 22 ee 1,000 


General Recruiting Union 
Detroit Recruiting Union 
Minneapolis Reeruiting Union_ 
fresno Recruiting Union_ 
Salt Lake City Recruiting Union. 
Sacramento Recruiting Union_ 
Stockton Reeruiting Union._ 
St. Louis Recruiting Union_ 
Toledo Reeruiting Union___ 
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Redding Recruiting Union. 88 
Oakland Recruiting Union = 174 
San Jose Recruiting Union. _ 499 
Omaha Recruiting Union. - 599 
Les Angeles Recruiting Union_. _ 603 
Denver Recruiting Union_. _ 614 
Spokane Recruiting Union. - 222 
San Francisco Recruiting Union, Latin Branch > aif 
New York Recruiting Union, Finnish B - 599 
Portland Recruiting Union. er 92 
Sandusky Recruiting Union_ a 
Pocatello Recruiting Union. = 
Kansas Ci eruiting Union A 6h 
Bisbee Re ing Union 2 65, 
Seattle Recruiting Union___. 178 
4, 567 


BxrRact FROM “ INTERNATIONAL WEEKLY " SEATTLE, WasHincron, Papay, JaAn- 
vary 24, 1919. 


The rosy promise of “ Wreedom. for Al, Forever,’ is dispelled before the 
reality of the bankruptcy of capitalism. The world may now be safe for 
democracy, of the soup-house variety, but that is small consolation to the people 
who have slaved and sacrificed for some vague thing they believed would guar- 
antee happiness and prosperity to them. 

When again the flabby-brained and looselipped orators of the capitalistic class 
come before the workers with their rosy promises they will hear the shout: 

Ye are liars,! 

Your Democracy is a lie! 

Your Freedom is a lie! 

Your Prosperity is a lie! . 

Your Equality is a lie! 

Your Humanity is a lie! 

Your Liberty is a lie! 

‘Your Religion is a lie! 

Your Eternal Justice is a lie! 

Your God is a lie! 

Everything you praise, all that you eulogize and adore, is a lie! 


EXTRACT FROM THE “INTERNATIONAL WEEKLY” Noy. 29, 1918, SearrLe, WasH. 


“(FRENCH MEN O’WAR RESCUE RED BANNER OF INTERNATIONAL WORKING CLASS FROM 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS IN NEW YORK CITY,’ BY ARFIPROLEWRITER. 


It happened in New York City, as soon as the news of the signing of the 
armistice flashed through the wortd, instantaneously and spontaneously the 
workers burst forth in celebration. In groups of two, five, ten, fifty, hundreds, 
joining other groups, they marched the streets, while thousands thronged the 
sidewalks, doorways, roofs and fire escapes, carrying and making use of every 
means and device at their disposal and appropriate for the celebration. 

A young girl stood waiving a red flag, when suddenly a group of soldiers and 
sailors sighting it, grabbed it away from her. Instantly, quicker than a flash, 
a group of French men o’war made for the soldiers and sailor, seized the red 
banner and unfurling it, high up, they proceded proudly in defile, while quickly 
thousands of men, women and children joining the procession lead by the 
French men o’war carrying the red banner amids the echoing cheering of the 
thousands that thronged the streets, marched down Fifth Avenue, 

Thus the French men o'war, on the soil of the new world, demonstrated their 
loyalty to their class hy rescuing the red banner of the international—From 
Anthority and reliable sources. 
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Exrracr From “ Wortp Repunric” BULLETIN oF THE Risine Lapor Comsox- 
WEALTHS—NeEw York, 1918. 


SAVE THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA BY SAVING IT IN AMERICA—BEST WAY TO KEEP RED 
FLAG FLYING IN EUROPE IS TO KEEP IT FLYING IN AMERICA—SUREST WAY TO 
HAUL DOWN THE SOCIALIST FLAG IN PETROGRAD IS TO LOWER IT IN NEW YorK, 


* * * * + * * 


Help the Bolsheyiki of Russia, comrades, by standing your ground firmly in 
America. Build up the socialist party here. That is the best way‘to help 
Lenine and Trotsky. * * *—Extract from “The Labor Defender” Dec. 15, 
1918, New York. 

Every strike ix a small revolution and a dress rehearsal for the big one. 


EXxtRActs FROM THE “ INTERNATIONAL WEEKLY " Dec, 20, 1918, SeaTTie, WasH. 


SPARTACUS GROWS RAPIDLY IN GERMANY—PUBLIC SENTIMENT UNDERGOING RE- 
MARKABLY SWIFT CHANGE. 


Berlin.—The Spartacus group thru its organ “Die Rote Fahne" (The Red 
Flag) has announced its platform as follows: 

Revolutionary uprising of world masses; disarmament of police; seizure of 
all arms and ammunition; organization of workmen's military and red guard; 
the trial of Hohenzollern and military leaders; seizure of food supplies for the 
people’s benefit; Noviets to replace existing legislature bodies with central 
Soviet as chief body; six hours to be the maximum working day; all real 
estate, banks, mines and large fortunes to be confiscated; government to control 
public utilities; confiscation of dynastic fortunes; eancellation of all war debts 
and war loans and the creation of a single Socialist republic. 

The children are being organized by the Spartacus group and they are hold- 
ing, carrying red flags and demanding the overthrow of the present government. 


i * * * * + * 


POLITICAL PRISONERS MUST BE RELEASED IMMEDIATELY—WORKING CLASS MUST 
UNITE TO SECURE FREEDOM OF THOUSANDS OF FELLOW WORKERS HELD IN CAPI- 
TALIST BASTILES—NOTHING TO BE EXPECTED FROM RULERS. 


One of the first things the American government demanded in the armistice 
which ended the recent war was the immediate release of American prisoners 
in German prison camps. 

And one of the first things that we should demand for the continuation of the 
war against our masters is the immediate release from the penitentiaries and 
prisons of this country of OUR prisoners, the prisoners of the class war, taken 
during the recent drive to make the world safe for democracy. 

Into thousands of cells in hundreds of prisons thruout the land they have 
thrown those of us who incurred the displeasure of the upper classes, those of 
us who have had the courage to defy them openly, those of us who worked 
constantly for the freedom of our class from the hellish scourge of capitalism. 

And are we now to desert them? Are we now to let them die in the hell- 
holes of our masters while serving sentences of five, ten and even thirty years? 
They who have sacrificed life itself that their class and our class might the 
sooner see the day of emancipation when all men shall be free, are we to leave 
them to their fate, solitary and unaided? 

The working class must not allow its prisoners to stay in the hands of the 
enemy one diy Jonger than necessary. Already Germany and Austria have 
freed their political prisoners. Liebknecht and Adler are free men even now, 
they who were convicted by the most autocratic governments on earth to 
sentences of two and four yvars for treason. Dozens of workingmen have been 
sentenced to twenty years in this country for declaring that the recent war 
was the outcome of capitalism. The sentences inflicted by the judges of this 
country put to shame Czarism’s performances in its flower. The class juries 
of “peers” in America automatically preclude justice fur workingmen. 

What are you going to do about it? 

Shall we bow and scrape before the government of the United States and 
humbly beg for the release of our prisoners? Shall we point out in decorous 
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tones that this country should also be safe for democracy? What answer may 
we confidently expect if we do s0? 

All governments in bourgeois nations are merely the law and order com- 
mittces of capitalism; to stifle the ery of the robbed while the robbers suck 
away life itself, to exterminate those who strive to abolish the damnable 
system of robbery, to safeguard the robbers in their loot. Expect nothing from 
the law and order committees. Expect everything from yourselves, and your- 
selves alone! 

Emma Goldman is working in a prison factory turning out endless numbers 
of garments, Because her failing health does not allow her to turn the number 
required daily she is denied all touch with the outside world; no letters, 
books, or magazines. Louise Olivereau is completing the first year of a ten- 
year sentence. She also is denied even the small joy of receiving letters or 
books. Hundreds of men in the various penitentiaries because they refuse 
military service are chained to the walls of black dungeons for days at a 
stretch on a bread and water diet. That is what they are sacrificing for us. 
What are we willing to sacrifice for them? 

‘There is nothing to gain by appealing to the government for release of these, 
our prisoners. It is futile to wear the skin off our knees in entreaties before 
Wilson. We must act! 

Agitate! Expose the system which prates of democracy and Christianity 
and yet makes of the beautiful earth a living hell for the workers. Open the 
eyes of the dullest workingman to the monstrosities being committed thruout 
the length and breadth of this land. 

Organize! On the industrial and political field in effective organizations 
so that when the time comes you can arise and throw off the shackles that bind 
you to slavery and thus you will 

Emancipate! Not only the thousands of our prisoners who are living in 
death in the prison camps of our masters, but yourselves as well. 


Extract rrom “THE Onto Socrarisr” Jan. 22, 1919. 


NEEDED RECONSTRUCTION IN PARTY PROPAGANDA. 


Now that war time restrictions upon the use of print paper are removed, 
numerous Socialist publications of various degrees of usefulness to the move- 
ment are being launched by individual party members in all parts of the 
country. Without questioning in the slightest degree the sincerity or well 
meaning of these comrades in their desire to serve the great cause to the utmost 
of their ability, we wish to reiterate our oft-repeated statement that Private 
Control of the Party’s Propaganda is Dead Wrong. 

If there ever was a time when the welfare of the Socialist movement demanded 
party control of every avenue of propaganda, well organized, well financed and 
heartily supported by every member, that time is now. The welfare of the 
party, the course it must pursue in the great events of the immediate future, 
the questions it must meet and answer, the problems it must solve, all, demand 
unquestionably a party controlled press. 

The Socialist movement should seek to estahlish enough activities to absorb 
the energies of every comrade who desires to serve the revolution. It should 
establish itself so firmly and formidably in the various propaganda and organiza- 
tion measures as to leave no room for individual and ofttimes injurious enter- 

rises. 

3 The acquisition of party owned daily, weekly and monthly publication of 
various types that will cover all the different phases of our propaganda are 
vitally necessary. This is the problem of the immediate future, Every comrade 
should give his earnest support to this forward movement. Let us prepare to 


take this step. 
EXxrracts FROM THE “ INTERNATIONAL WEEKLY,” JAN. 10, 1919, Seatrie, Wasn- 
INGTON. 
REVOLT LIKELY IN DOMINION OF CANADA, 


Winnipeg.—The Socialists and revolutionists in Winnipeg are demanding the 
overthrow of the Canadian government and the establishment of a government 
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similar to Russia's. Similar demands are going up from Labor all over the 
Dominion, from Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, Calgary, Edmonton, Fernie, Van- 
couver and Victoria. 

In the course of a big meeting in Winnipeg, greetings were sent to the Bol- 
sheviki and heartfelt wishes for a similar government in Canada were ex- 
pressed. The meeting demanded the release of all political prisoners aud the 
free expression of working class sentiments thru speakers and the press. 

The government came in for hisses and jeers, also many of the prominent 


business of Winnipeg. The socialists declared that they should be out earning 
their ily bread as well as the men who are forced to dig di.ches, 


B. b, tussell, business agent of the metal tradcs workers and a prominent 
member of the Trades and Labor council, in making an appeal for ihe workers 
to demand the withdrawal of allied intervention in Russia, declared that a 
revolution was ubout to take place in Canada in which the work 
triumph and the capitalists would be in the same position as those in Itus 
stated that blood would be spilt in Canada the same as in Russia and Germany 
if the conditions which exist in Canada now are not bettered. “The blood, which 
is spilt in Canada,” he declared, “ will depend on the working class. We must 
have freedom of speech,” He appealed strongly to the workers to establish the 
same form of government as has been established in Russia, so that they might 
have Russian democracy here. “The only way in which to prevent the coming 
revolution in Canada, he said, is for the government to establish a form of 
government, such as the Bolsheviks have already established in Russia and are 
now establishing in Germany. Capiaolism is now defunct and must disappear 
from the face of the earth.” 

When Mr. Russell made reference in a sarcastic manner to “ this great demo- 
cratic Canada of our” jeers went up from the audience and hisses against the 
members of parliment. 


PRAISES BOLSHEVIKI, 


Alderman Queen acted as chairman of the meeting. He told the sociatists 
present of the many advantages gained in Russia by the Bolsheviki government 
and asked that the workers establish a like government in this coun'r 
proclaimed that every person, capitalist included, should be earning his daily 
bread. “And those,” he said, “who do not work daily for their allowance of 
bread should starve.” 

* * 


“ * * * * 


NS OVERTHROW OF CAPITALISM—WORKING CL\SS RULB 
THREATEN END OF BOURGEOIS RULE IN ALL NATIONS. 


SPREAD OF BOLSHEVISM ME 
IN RUSSIA AND GERMAN 


At hh we have forced International Capitallsm to take the Defensive. For 
fifty years and more the revolutionists against the present intolerable «vonomic 
system have been fighting. have been jailed, clubbed, starved, and killed; for 
fifty years and more we live been frankly on the defensive ourselyes, rallying 
our forces and slowly gaining ground, 

Hitherto we have been sneered at as “ theorists”, “faddists”, and “ dream- 
ers.” But our dreams have come only too true, our theories have been proved 
to be only too correct; Capitalism is now entering upon a definite international 
alliance against the menace of our growing s‘rength. 

We, the toilers, who have had nothing to lose but our chains, now control half 
the civilized earth; strongholds of capitalism have falten beneath our blows; 
we are fast awakening with the sole purpose of overthrowing every bourgeois 
governnient on earth and establishing the Industrial Democracy, giving the 
earth and its products back to its owners and producers, the workers, the only 
useful class in society, Already our comrades the Bolsheviki have thrown off 
the imperialist shackles in Russia, our comrades in Germany, the Communists, 
have done likewise. Today the capitalist system in all Western Europe totters; 
tomorrow it will be overthrown and cast on the rubbish heap of ancient history. 

The representatives of Capitul are gathered in Paris not only to settle the 
past, the problems of the late unpleasantness across the water; they are gauth- 
ered there to devise w. and menus of staving off the spread of Socialism as 
long as possible by the creation of an international understanding and interns- 
tional unity of capitalist action against the militant workers. 

But we are strong and cannot be staved off. There are actually at the present 
time a hundred million workers animated by the same ideal and acting for the 
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same end, the establishing of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It has taken 
a world war to awaken the workers. 

But the slaughter of 10,000,000 of our comrades has at least brought out to 
the dullest workingman the full meaning of Capitalism. It has been worth the 
price. The mask has been torn from Capitalism. There it stands, our One Big 
Enemy, ruthlessly killing us by the millions in wartime, pitilessly crushing out 
our lives by the millions in peace-time. Whether in peace or war it is equally 
hateful and there is nothing left for us to do but follow the mple ot our 
comrades in Russia and Germany and overthrow the whole capitalist system, 
root and branch, before it plunges the whole world into chaos. 

From every industrial country of the earth come the premonitions of the 
great impending change. Within a year the workers of Italy will take the 
power into their own hands, France and Spain will follow shortly after. The 
workers on the Clydebank and in South Wales are leading the English move- 
ment. In our own country, the East Sides of our indusirial hells which are 
dignified by the name of slums are stirring and who knows what may come of 
it? In Butte and Seattle definite preparations are under way for the creation 
of a workers’ government which shall assume control when the time comes. 
Workingmen everywhere in Aimerica are beginning to realize that they are 
regarded as mere slayes, nothing more; that they are handled with less con- 
sideration than machines; that they have not a fundamental point of agree- 
ment with their employers and the system the employing class have built up 
for their subjection, and that there is no hope in reform, no hope in anything 
but the complete elimination of the present ruling class with its legal, judicial, 
religious and journalistic satellites. 

The only course of action at present before the class-conscious workers 1s 
thru intensive propaganda in the shops, mills, mines and factories, in the union 
halls. Show your fellow workers the glaring inconsistencies of capitalism, how 
it deprives the worker of everything that means life and makes of him merely a 
machine slave with a mind and a body bound to the machine and its owner. 
Prove to him the fact that the working class and the employing class have noth- 
ing in common. Spread true information concerning the government of the 
workers in Russia and Germany, of the ristng rebelliousness thruout the world. 

Concentrate on propaganda, the spoken and the written word by mass meet- 
ings, propaganda weeklies, leaflets and pamphlets. Working together we can 
offset the poison gas of the capitalist newspapers for we bring a vital message 
to the worker whereas the press merely lies to him, 

In due time then we can organize our own administration in embryo, develop 
it so that when the great crisis comes we can step in with a plan of action, 
united and daring thru our strength, establish the complete dictatorship of the 
proletariat and begin the real work of civilization, that of making life worth 
while, full of meaning and vitality to every useful member of society and thus 
end forever the damnable system of the leisure class and its slave class. 

* * * * 


+ * * 
INTERNATIONAL FLAG OF FREEDOM, 
[Tune: Star Spangled Banner.] 


O, Comrades we see, the dawn of the day, 

When our brothers in toil, redeem this our nation, 

From ignorance and vice and war's desolation, 

And this for our hope, it will lighten the way, 

Then this flag, it will be, a sign we are free 

And not stand for spoils on land and on sea 

And the Bolshevik flag of freedom, the red flag will wave, 
Over the home of the free, no longer a slave, 


When we read the ful) tide of our hearts’ fondest dream, 
And our battles all won and our slave days are ended, 

We will fling to the breeze this flag that bas been 

The emblem of right for which we have contended ; 

Then conquer we niust, for our Cause it is just! 

With courage undaunted we'll prove true to our trust, 
And the Bolshevik flag of freedom, the world’s flag of right 
Will scatter the hosts of our masters in flight. 
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Three cheers for the flag, and a cheer for the Cause 
That gave it a place in the world’s estimation 

In justice and truth we'll fashion our laws, 

And peace and goodwill will again bless our nation ; 
Then hoist it on high, long may it fiy— 

In this sign we will conquer or by it we will die; 

The international flag of freedom, the red flag will wave, 
When we shatter the chains from the hands of the slave. 


—By J. A. Enestrom, A Seattle Yipsel, 


* * * * * * * 
WE DIFFER, 


The Liberator for the current month makes “ five immediate demands of our 
government”, They are as follows: The right to speak; The right to know; 
Liberation of prisoners ; Hands off Russia, and the end of organized libel thru 
the press, 

We agree most heartily with the Liberator that these are demands on which 
the militant workingclass should unite. But we disagree with the Liberator 
in asking them of “our” government. If the Socialist theory of the class 
Struggle means anything it means to begin with that bourgeois governments 
in no conceivable sense are “our” governments. They function purely as the 
law and order committees of capitalism. 

Their nature being this, the foolishness of asking “our” governments. for 
any concessions must be apparent. We should demand these five points and 
in addition the overthrow of capitalism not of “our” governments, but of 
ourselves. For it is upon our organized strength that we shall be emancipated 
and not thru any kindly condescension of the masters. 

It is valnable, necessary, that we stress constantly these five immediate 
demands. If our actions and onr strength become menacing, “our” govern- 
ments will probably in the interests of their own prolongation be forced to 
accede to them. That will be a victory for us and will not delude the workers 
into thinking that ‘‘our” government is so interested in our welfare that it 
will grant our wishes if we only ask, 


The last Soviet Congress sent the following message to the Worxmen's, Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Council of Germany: 

“Soldiers, Sailors and Workers: Do not drop the weapons from your hands. 
The safety of the revointion demands that with weapons in hand you take over 
the power and form a Workers’ Soldiers’ and Sailors’ government under the 
leadership of Liebknecht. Don’t be betrayed by promises of a Constitutional 
Assemblage.” 


* * + * * 4 * 


A TROUBLED IDEALIST. 


All is quiet in the voluptuous s!eeping chamber of His Excellency in the Murat 
Mansion. The body servant has performed his offices and the great democrat 
reposes in the gilded gondola bed. The silken coverlets are tucked about him 
and the lights are low, but still he does not sleep. ‘ Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown.” ; 

* * * * * * * 


Sleep comes not, nor does he want it, for sleep brings more alarming fears. 
Into his slumber there invariably steals the grewsome figure of the Bolshevik who 
cries “ The World for the Workers !” 

The Bolshevik is not lulled by the narcotic of His Excellency’s Idealism. 
The Bolshevik cries “Away with the Imperialists, The World for the Workers!" 
The Bolshevili declared long ago through their newspaper the Pravda that 
His Excellency represented the American Imperialism and they haven’t suc: 
cumbed to idealistic verbiage up to date. They want the goods. 

His Excellency stirs uneasily in the gondola bed as he reflects on the latest 
news from Russia and Germany. The militant proletariat of Germany are 
driving their own parasitic “moderates” from the republican thrones in Ger- 
many. Worst of all the disturbing doctrine is rousing the proletariat of 
France, Italy and England and in his own country is assembling a mighty con- 
gress of workers to demand, not request, the freedom of the class war prisoners 
who were enchained by the great Idealist. 
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He stirs in distress and at last sinks exhausted into a troubled sleep in which 
he dreams that the Murat Mansion is in possession of the working class and the 
gondola bed is no more filled with the great idealist, 


. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE “INTERNATIONAL WEEKLY” JAN, 17, 1919, SEATTLE, WASH- 
INGTON, 


SEATTLE COSSACKS CELEBRATE THE ANNIVERSARY OF RUSSIA’S BLOODY SUNDAY BY 
BEATING WORKERS * * * SYSTEM MUST BE CHANGED. 
* * * & * * * 


Walker C, Smith addressed the crowd in the open air meeting. “ Our system 
of government must be changed,” declared Smith. “The sooner it changes 
the better. I would that it could change without bloodshed, but if not, the less 
bloodshed the better.” * * * 


CAPITALISM RIDING A HARD FALL. 


Now there is a demand for a real political organization not merely a bal- 
loteering excuse, but an organization which shall understand the true signifi- 
cance of political action as all revolutionary action directed against the bour- 
geois State, the essence of Capitalism, and the means by which Capitalists, tho 
greatly inferior in numbers to the workers, keep them in subjection as slaves. 

The workers are using mass action more and more and are perfecting their 
organization against the organization of Capitalism. The Revolution is on! 
Within the next ten years the most monumental changes in all human history 
will take place and the fourth decade of the twentieth century will see the 
Workers supreme over the earth and the products thereof to which they give 
value. 


Extract rrom “THE RevoLuTionarY AGE” JAN. 4, 1919. 


When the emptiness of victory is revealed, then the class struggle will flare 
up in the Allied countries. The old antagonisms of nation against nation will 
disappear and in their places will develop the antagonism of the class war. 
The year 1919, although it has been issued in to the ringing of bells proclaim- 
ing “peace on earth, good will to men,” will not be a peaceful year. It will 
bea year fraught with perils, a year more momentous than any every witnessed 
in the history of mankind, and although its days will be stained with blood, 
the blood of brothers shed by brothers, though it may not, in itself, be a happy 
year, yet the historic watch-ery of the workers, swelling loud and strong, fore- 
tells that 1919 is a year pregnant with happiness for the workers of the world. 


Extracts FroM THE “ INTERNATIONAL WEEKLY ” Dec, 27, 1918, SeaTTrE, WasH. 


NICHOLAS LENINE SENDS MESSAGE TO WOERKERS—LIBERATOR PUBLISHES LETTER 
TO REVOLUTIONARY PROLETARIAT OF AMERICA, 


New York—Nickolai Lenin in a letter to the “revolutionary proletariat of 
America,” declares that an international revolution is inevitable. 

The letter, published in the January number of “The Liberator,” formerly 
The Masses, was written in Moscow August 20, and was just admitted to the 
United States by the censor. 

Lenine indicates the report that the Russian Bolsheviki plan to carry their 
doctrines into all countries not only is true, but has been uppermost in the minds 
of the Bolsheviki since their revolution in 1917, * * * 


TO ALL THOSE WHO HAVE NO CHRISTMAS, 
The International Weekly wishes in particular to extend a Merry Christmas 


to all the little children who work in mine or mill, to all the political prisoners, 
to all the prostitutes, to all those who had to accept the shame of charity rather 
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than go hungry ;—for these—for each one—for all the millions over the world— 
the International Weekly hopes that Christmas Day may be very happy. 

And we hope that all you prostitutes feel grateful that you live in a country 
where each citizen has an faqual opportunity and where womanhood is sacred; 
and we hope that all you thousands of little children who toil in factory or mill 
realize the greatness and unselfishness of our Government and especially the 
Supreme Court which permitted you to stay at work; and we hope that all 
you political prisoners are happy because you live in the Jand of liberty, To 
all of you we send our greetings, 


EXTRAcTs FROM THE “ INTERNATIONAL WEEKLY” Jax. 3, 1919, SEATTLE, WasH. 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF SEATTLE ADVOCATES ESTABLISHMENT OF WORKERS’ COUNCIL TO 
ADMINISTER MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS, 


The Socialist Party of Seattle in mass convention last Saturday evening, 
Dec. 28th, adopted a platform which will go down in the history of the 
Socialist movement as one of its original documents in the field of the municipal 
political activity. The cardinal feature of the new platform is the Workers’ 
Council idea, which provides for the control of the machinery of municipal 
administration by an industrial government of class-conscions workers instead 
of as previously in all Socialist campaigns merely seeking to install Socialists 
in bourgeois councils where their activity is ham-stringed and nullified from 
the very start. 

The Workers’ Council idea is, of course, modelled very directly after the 
Russian method of municipal administration whicb has stood the strain of 
almost two years of feverish revolutionary change and remains to-day as the 
example of the successful form of working class administration, founded as it 
is not on the bourgeois conception of government, but on the conception of an 
adininistration controlled directly by the organized class-conscious workers and 
exclusively in their interests. Inherently is involved the idea of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and the abolition of the influence and control of the em- 
ploying class of government for them instead of for the workers. 

Concrete plans have not yet been drawn up for the practical working out of 
the details of the Workers’ Council idea to Seattle, but a committee will soon 
go to work on the problem guided by the necessity of applying the Russian ideas 
to the peculiar Seattle conditions, conditions which are similar in fact in all 
American cities, 

The Socialist Party does not consider that it has a copyright on the idea 
and shal} work in conjunction with class-conscions workers of Seattle whether 
they belong to the Socialist Party or other revolutionary unions anid political 
bodies. 

The platform reads as follows: 

“We, the Socialist party of Seattle, in convention assembled, reaffirm our 
entire adherence to the revolutionary principles of international socialism. We 
reaffirm that there is a struggle between the two classes of society, the ex- 
aPloiters and the exploited, which can be ended only through the triumph of the 
only useful class in society, the working class, through the use of its political 
and industrial strength. 

“We acclaim joyously the proletarian revolution of Russia and Germany and 
approve whole-heartedly of the principles involved in the dictatorship of the 
preletariat. We further hold that the organization of the Russian and German 
workers in the soviets is the truest and most direct form of working class 
organization and that it shines forth as a beacon to the workers of the world, 
demonstrating the truest form of democracy and the most efficient plan for a 
workers’ state. Guided by the principles of revolutionary Socialism and the 
glorious example of our Russian and German comrades, we pledge the Socialist 
party of Seattle and its candidates to the following program for the municipal 
election of 1919: 


“ELECTION PROGRAM. 


“1. The creation of a city government similar to the soviet plan—an indus- 
trial government of the workers which will eliminate bourgeois control and dis- 
franchise the useless members of societ 

“9. We propose the immediate estuhlishment of a workers’ council. 
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“ (a) This workers’ council shall sit alongside of the bourgeois govermmnent. 
till the time when the workers shall take over the government. 

“(b) The workers’ council shall throw a searchlight over the acts of the 
present city government from the workers point of view. 

“¢e) Tt shall draw up legislation on the same subjects that come before the 
bourgeois city government :—and also draw up legislation on matters of work- 
ing class interest never considered at all by a capitalist government, 

“(d) Thus it shall reveal to the workers the class nature of ali bourgeois 
governments and the futility of the workers’ hoping for suy material benefit 
from any bourgeo rvernment, and prepore for the organization against the 
time when the workers shall seize power. z 

“3. The immediate expropriation of the public utilities of the city of Seattle 
now privately owned without renumeration to the present owners, and the con- 
trol of utilities directly by the workers. 

“4. Absolute freedom of speech, press and assemblage. 

“5, We adyecate militant industrial unionism as the only correct form of 
organization on the industrial field, and pledge ourselyes to constant support 
thereof.” 


* * * * * * * 


The Capitalist Press is screaming in seven column headlines about a little 
incident which has thrown the timid autocrats of Philadelphia into terror. 
Bomb explosons have damaged the homes of the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the acting head of the police system, and a Supreme Court Justice 
in the city of hrotherly loye 

The hysterical denunciations and assumptions that “ Russian Soviets,” “ An- 
archists,” etc., tried a little direct action against the henchmen of the plutoc- 
racy take up so much space in the accounts that they bad but little room for 
the facts of the explosion, as is usual in such prostituted journalism. 

* * * -. * * * 

Strange that any one should have protested with bombs at the ultra slavery 
in this ultra American city, Philadelphia, where wages are below and political 
corruption is above, the American standard ; 

It will be stil! stranger when instead of an individual attempting to destroy 
the homes of the masters. the workers in mass take over the wealth of the 
parasites for the use of the disinherited of the earth. 

The World for the Workers! Hasten the day! 


* * ® % * * * 


THE RED FLAG AND “ DEMOCRACY.” 

“The Red ag must be wiped off of this democratic earth if democracy 
shall survive,” said Charley Schwab of Bethlehem fame, The occasion was a 
banquet, an intellectual feast it would seem, at which the Red Flag was the 
favorite theme of discussion. In obedience to the wishes of the American King 
of Steel, Mayer Hylan shortly after approved of the anti-Red Flag ordinance 
for New York Cit, 

To all of which we solemnly say Amen. For it is very true that if democracy 
is to be preserved in this land of the free the Red Flag must be wiped out of 
existence. The two are antagonistic. 

When Lenine and Trotsky and the other Russian revolutionists were hunting 
around for a name for the Bolshevik party, they selected not the word “ Social- 
ist” but the word “Communist.” For Socialism in Eurepe at any rate has 
become thoroly identified with social-patriotism and reform. The majority 
Socialist parties of France, Germany, and Austria accepted the war. In fact 
thru opportunism the majority parties had actually become a part of the State 
and the Government and only small but energetic minorities stood the ground 
of real Socialism. The word “Socialist” hecame discredited as the synonym 
of the political expression of the reyolutionary movement. The Russians and 
the Finns were forced to cast ahout for a new word, as Marx and Engels were 
in 1848, and they both selected the word “ Communist” as their party name, 

Tn this country of course a like stigma has not become attached to the word 
because the Socialist Parties adopted a less compromising platform of revolu- 
tionary Socialism. Now we will come back to our discussion of democracy, 

The same twisting of the meaning of a word is observable in the wornout 
shibboleth of ‘democracy. It has been appropriated body and soul by the 
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bourgeoisie. Their most infamous laws are passed in the interests of *de- 
mocracy ’ their most wicked crimes are always whitewashed with ‘democracy,’ 
their imperialistic wars are always waged for ‘democracy.’ They cheerfully 
invade countries whose system of government does not agree with their own 
with the lie of ‘democracy’ on their lips; they are attempting to crush out the 
revolutionary moyement of the working class aud its symbol, the Red Flag 
under the guise of ‘democracy.’ The predominance of the exploiting class is 
bound up entirely with ‘ democracy.’ 

We do not need to find another word for ‘Socialism’ in this country but we 
must certainly wipe out the word ‘democracy’ from our vocabulary. Instead 
of ‘democracy ’ the ‘ dictatorship of the proletariat, that is our only immediate 
demand. And Charley Schwab is certainly right when he says that the Red 
Flag and ‘democracy’ are incompatible and we go him one better whion we 
declare that not the Red Flag but the sham bourgeois democracy of capitalism 
nist go. 


Extracts From “THE WasiinecTox Trurs” Fes. 10, 1919, Wasuinetox, D, C, 


That this country, its self-satisfied newspaper writers and statesmen, may 
have seriously misunderstood and underestimated the work that is going on in 
Russta is indicated by two Russian photographs published in the New York 
Times yesterday. 

One shows Russian fighters now ruling Russia and recently pursuiug allied 
troops, including our own, through the swamps in the north. The Times puts 
this line under that photograph: 

“ Flower of the Bolshevist army, all well armed, many of them veteran troops 
of the old Russian regime, marching through the streets of Moscow.” 

The photograph is so different from the usual pictures of Russian troops in 
old days that you Jook at it in wonder. 

Under the Czar, troop photographs showed men marching sullenly and obedi- 
ently to be shot, not kuowing why. The Times’ photograph of Boishevist Troops 
shaws men alert, intelligent, keenly interested. 

The faces are those of nen that know why they are fighting, want to fight, 
and mean to win. You can imagine such faces in the revolutionary army of 
France that carried victory everywhere—and gave Napoleon his reputation, 
when he got hold of them, 

If the Bolshevists have many such troops as The Times photograph shows, 
look out for such an army. It will not be beaten easily. Given the right 
leaders it will not be beaten at all—as long as it stays at home and fights 
for home. 

Another photograph, published by the Times, carries this line below it. 

“Muscovite boys and girls are taught by the Bolsheviki in free clusses of 
instruction to handle the rifle skillfully as a requirement for graduation.” 

The photograph shows two long lines of boys and girls of the high school 
age, one row kneeling, the second standing back of it. All have rifles leveled 
and evidently know hew to hold and use them, The faces are concentrated, 
keen, full of force. The young women. especially, have a look that seems to 
say “IT mean it” * * + 


Heapiines Froat “THE AMERICAN BoLsHEyik” January 17, 1919, MINNE- 
APOLIS, MInN., Vor. 1, No. 4. 


Bolsheviks Gave Land and Factories to Workers Says Williams—Noted 
Correspondent explodes Lies Told About Soviet Government. 
* * * * * * * 
Need of Bolshevism in This Country Shown by War Board Hearings—Pros- 
perity Bubble Exploded by Federal Investigators. 
* * * * * + * 
Forty-six I. W. W. Convicted in Judicial Farce at Sacramento—Accused of 
Everything from Murder Up and Down. 


Extracts From “Tue Lrerator” Marcu 1918. 


Surely the demands of the “I. W. W.", are just. It is right that the creators 
of wealth should own what they create. When shall we learn that we are 
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related one to the other; that we are members of one body; that injury to one 
is injury to all? Until the spirit of love for our fellowworkers, regardless of 
race, color, creed or sex, shall fill the world, until the great mass of the people: 
shall be filled with a sense of responsibility for each other's welfare, social 
justice cannot be attained, and there can never be lasting peace upon earth, 


Estracts From “THe Lrerxaror” ror June 1918. 


* %* © he world, fed with lies by the capitalistic press, conceives the 


proletarian republic as on inchoate jumble of disorganization and tyranny, 


where anarchists, drunken soldiers and German agents dance a destructive. 
bacchanal. 


* + + * * * * 
The greater number of suppressions of newspapers resulted from their’ 
violation of the Bolshevik law making advertisements a Government monopoly ;: 
other papers were shut down for printing. in time of civil strife, Ties (such as 
the widely heralded rape of the Women's Regiment in the Winter Palace), 
which incited frantic people to bloodshed on the streets; and still others, with 
a small bourgeois constituency and a large endowment, were put out of 
business because the newspapers of the proletarian parties, with their endrmous 
public, needed the paper and the printing shops * * *, 

As for the arrests, only those persons who were proved to be involved in plots 
ot armed counter-revolution, those who were caught grafting, those who were 
responsible for the dissemination of lies, and the most active members of the 
old Provisional Government, were imprisoned . . Most of the officials of 
the Cadet Party, for example, which was declared “enemy of the people,” are 
still at large. The “middle” and “right” Socialist leaders, Lieber, Dan, 
Gotz, Tseretelli. Skobeley and Tchernoy, whose opposition to the Bolsheviks 
went to the bitterest ends, are still (or were when I last heard from Russia) 
at liberty to write, plot and make speeches to huge audiences denouncing the 
Bolsheviks to their hearts’ content . . . Breshkoyskaya is not arrested, 
Plechanoy is not arrested, Tchaikowsky—he who rose in the Railway Workers’ 
Convention in January and announced that the old-time Terrorist tactics against 
the Bolsheviks would be resorted to-—is not arrested. 

The stories about bloodshed are of course ridiculously false, 

In the November days, ten Bolsheviks were killed in the attack on the 
Winter Palace, and not one of the defenders who were simply disarmed and 
allowed to go home. In the various struggles of the next week, perhaps 
twenty junkers lost their lives. In the fighting against Kerensky, hundreds of 
Red Guards were killed and an insignificant number of Cossacks. In Mos- 
cow, where the fighting was bitterest, of the eight hundred that died, about 
five hondred and fifty were Bolskeviks. The attack on the peaceful demon- 
strations for the Constituent Assembly, in which several people were shot by 
Red Guards, aroused such a protest among the Petrograd workers that its 
effect was felt seriously in the elections to the Petrograd Soviet. And when 
a band of irresponsible madmen killed Shingariov and Kokoshkin in prison, 
Lenin himself had them remorselessiy hunted down and punished, with the full 
approval of the revolutionary masses. 

* * * * * * * 

It has taught me three things: 

That in the last analysis the property-owning class is loyal only to its 
property. 

That the property-owning class will never readily compromise with the 
working-class. 

That the masses of the workers are capable not only of great dreams, but 
that they bave in them the power to make dreams come true. 


Extracts rrom “THe Liperator” ror Sepreuper 1918, 


Think, for instance, of the difference between all the concrete elements of the 
situation Lenin confronted and mastered during the period of agitation against 
the pseudo-Socialist régime of Kerensky, the period of rebellion, the insurree. 
tionary capture of power in the capital, and the present period of arduous far. 
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reaching labor at the construction of a new world. Nothing is the s:me now. 
except the ultimate end and the bare outline of the method of thought. All 
the sensations, emotions—of the pleasures—involyed in “ being a Socialist” ore 
changed. And yet Lenin proceeds with his relentless, unsentimental iron-minded 
pragmatic thinking and acting in this new situation, and still writes his wise, 
patient, reiterative articles to the Russian people, as though to children, pleading 
with them to be philosophic and to understand the difference between these 
different periods, and the emotions that belong to them, and give all thelr 
mind's attention to the definition of the present problems, and all their heart's 
energies to the kind of action that is demanded now for the achievement of 
the ultimate purpose upon which they are all agreed. 

* * * * * * * 

At present it has become the central problem. We, the Bolshevik party, have 
convinced Russia. We have won Russia from the rich for the poor, from the 
exploiters for the toilers. 

We have defented the bourgeoisie, but they are not yet destroyed and not 
even ‘compietely conquered. We must therefore resort to a new and higher form 
of the struggle with the bourgeoisie; we must turn from the very simple prob- 
lem of continuing the expropriation of the capitalists to the more complex and 
dithcult problem—the problem of creating conditions under which the bourgeois 
could neither exist nor come anew into existence, 


Article ww “THe Lrseraton” For Ocroser 1918. 
BREST-LITOVSK—A BRIGAND’S PEACE, 
[By Nikolai Lenin,} 


The history of mankind is today recording one of the greatest and most difli- 
cult crises, a crisis which has an enormous—we can say without the least exag- 
geration a world-wide—liberating significance. It is not surprising that at the 
most difficult points of such a crisis, when everywhere around us the old order 
Is crumbling and falling apart with tumult and crash, ond a new order is being 
born in indescribable torments—it is not surprising that some are becoming 
bewildered, some become victims of despair, and others, to escape from the 
bitter reality, are taking cover behind beautiful and enchanting phrases. 

We have been forced, however, to see things clearly, as we pass through 
the sharp and painful experience of this most difficult: crisis of history which 
turns the world from imperialism towards communistic revolution. In a few 
days we destroyed one of the oldest, most powerful, barbarous and cruel 
monarchies, In a few months we passed through a number of stages of com- 
promise with the bourgevisie and got over the petty bourgevis illusions, in the 
grip of which other countries have spent decades. In a few weeks we have 
coverthrown the bourgeoisie and crushed her open resistance in civil war. We 
passed in a victorious and triumphant procession of Bolshevism from one end of 
‘an enormous country to the other. We aroused to freedom and independence 
the most humble sections of the toiling masses oppressed by czarism and the 
bourgeoisie, We introduced and firmly established the Soviet republic—a new 
type of state—infinitely higher and more democratic than the best of the 
bourgeois-parliamentary republics. We established the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, supported by the poorest peasantry, and have inaugurated a compre- 
hensively planned system of Socialistic reform. We awakened self-confidence 
and kindled the fires of enthusiasm in the hearts of millions npon millions of 
avorkers of all countries. We sent broadcast the clarion call of the inter- 
national working class revolution. We challenged the imperialistic plunderers 
of all countries. . 

And in a few days an imperialistic brigand knocked us down, attacking 
those who had no arms. He forced us to sign an incredibly oppressive and 
humiliating peace—a penalty for our daring to break away, even for as short 
a time as possible, from the iron grip of the imperialistic war. And the more 
threatening the spectre of a working class revolution in his own country rises 
pefore the brigand, the more furiously he oppresses and strangles and tears 

ussia to pieces. a 
ae aoe compelled to sign a “Tilsit” peace. We must not deceive our 
selves. We must have courage to face the unadorned bitter truth. We must 
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realize in full to the very bottom, the abyss of defeat, partition, enslavement 
and humiliation into which we have heen thrown. The clearer we understand 
this, the firmer, the more hardened and inflexible will become our will for 
liberation, our desire to arise anew from enslavement to independence, our firm 
determination to see at all costs, that Russia shall cease to be poor and weak, 
that she may become truly powerful and prosperous. 

She can become so, for we still have left sufficient expanse and natural 
resources to supply all and everyone, if not with abundance, at least with suffi- 
cient means of subsistence. We have the material in the natural resources, 
in the supply of human energy, and in the splendid impetus which the creative 
spirit of the people has received through the great revolution, to create a really 
mighty and abundant Russia. 

ttussia will become so, provided she frees herself of ali dejection and phrase- 
mongering; provided she strains her every nerve and every muscle; provided 
she comes to understand that salvation is possible only on the road of the in- 
ternational Socialist revolution, which we have chosen. To move forward 
along this road, not becoming dejected in case of defeats, to lay, stone after 
stone, the firm foundation of a Socialist society, to work tirelessly to create 
discipline and self-discipline, to strengthen everywhere organization, order, 
efficiency, the harmonious cooperation of all the people’s forces, universal 
accounting and control over production and distribution of products—such is 
the road towards the creation of military power and Socialist power. 

It is unworthy of a true Socialist, if badly defeated, either to deny that fact 
or tu hecome despondent. It is not true that we have no way out and that 
we can only choose between a “ disgraceful” (from the standpoint of a feudal 
knight) death, which an oppressive peace is, and a “ glorious” death is a hope- 
less battle. It is not true that we have betrayed our ideals or our friends 
when we signed the “ Tilsit” peace. We have betrayed nothing and nobody, 
we have not sanctioned or covered any lie, we have not refused to aid any 
friend and comrade in misfortune in any way we could, or by any means at 
our disposal. A commander who teads into the interior the remnants of an 
army which is defeated or disorganized by a disorderly flight and who, if 
necessary, protects this retreat hy a most humiliating and oppressive peace, is 
not betraying those parts of the army which he cannot help and which are 
cut off by the enemy. Such a commander is only doing his duty, he is choosing 
the only way to save what can still be saved, he is scorning adventures, telling 
the people the bitter truth, “ yielding territory in order to win time,” utilizing 
any, even the shortest respite in order to gather again his forces, and to give 
the army, which is affected by disintegration and demoralization, a chance 
to rest and recover. 

We have signed a “ Tilsit” peace, When Napoleon I forced Prussia in 
1807 to accept the Tilsit peace, the conqueror had defeated all the German 
armies, occupied the capital and all the large cities, established his police, 
compelled the conquered to give him auxiliary corps in order to wage new 
wars of plunder, dismembered Germany, forming an alliance with some of 
ihe German states against other German states. And nevertheless, even after 
such a peace the German people were not subdued. 

To any person able and willing to think, the example of the Tilsit peace 
(which was only one of the many oppressive and humiliating treaties forced 
upon the Germans in that epoch) shows clearly how childishly naive is the 
thought that an oppressive peace is, under all circumstances, ruinous, and war 
the road of valor and salyation. The war epochs teach us that peace has in 
many cases in history served as a respite to gather strength for new battles. 
The Peace of Tilsitz was the greatest humiliation of Germany and at the same 
time a turning point to the greatest national awakening. At that time the 
historical environment offered only one outlet for this awakening—a bourgeois 
state. At that time, over a hundred years ago, history was made by a handful 
of noblemen and small groups of bourgeois intellectuals, while the mass of 
workers and peasants were inactive and inert. Owing to this history at that 
time could craw] only with awful slowness. 

Now capitalism has considerably raised the level of culture in general and 
of the culture of the masses in particular. The war has aroused the masses, 
awakened them by the unheard of horrors and sufferings. The war has given 
impetus to history and now it is moving along with the speed of a locomotive. 
History is now being independently made by millions and tens of millions of 
people. Capitalism has now become ripe for Socialism. 
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Thus, if Russian now moves—and it cannot be denied that she does moye 
from the “ Tilsit ’ peace to a national awakening, and to a great war for the 
fatherland—the issue of such an awakening is not the bourgecis state but the 
international Socialist revolution. We are “resistants” since November 7, 
1917. We are for the “defense of our fatherland,” but the war for the father- 
land towards which we are moving is a war for a Socialist fatherland, for 
Socialism, we being a part of the universal army for Socialism. 


Extract From “THE Liperator,” NovEmMBER, 1918. 


“It follows,” says Trotsky in a preface to one of his books, “that the time 
spent in prison and exile is about one-third of the time a Sucial-Democrat is 
active.” Reading that preface on my way west to attend the trial of Eugene 
Debs, I was struck by Trotsky's unconscious assertion that the time spent in 
prison is part of the time that a Socialist is “active.” It is often the time that 
his influence is most active. And though the government may succeed in accel- 
erating the immediate war program by imprisoning Debs, they will also ac- 
celerate the effect of his lifelong service to the social revolution. 

* * * * * * * 


ON INTERVENTION IN RUSSIA, 
[By John Reed.] 


My point is, that the American people are misinformed about conditions in 
Europe, and especially in Russia, and that in the case of Russia our Govern- 
ment is acting upon false information. Moreover, people who are in a position 
to inform the public concerning the Russian situation are either ordered to 
keep silent, or, if they speak in public, arrested by the Department of Justice, 
aud if they write in the press, barred from the mails by the Post Office 
Department. 

* * * * * * * 

The kind of Russian news usually fed the public is illustrated by the fre- 
quent newspaper reports stating that the Soviet Government has fallen, that 
Lenin and Trotsky haye fled to Germany, and that chaos and anarchy are 
universal in Russia—stutements which the very reports of the Allied com- 
manders in Russia have again and again demonstrated to be false. An example 
of what I mean is the series of dispatches, supported by no competent evidence, 
stating that thousands of people, especially foreigners, are being massacred 
by the Bolsheviki. The uncertainty of the newspapers themselves concerning 
the rea] situation in Russia was strikingly shown the other day, for example, by 
a story in the New York Times about the wholesale killing of British, French 
and Americans; which was followed by another item to the effect that ar- 
rangements hive been completed by the Soviet Government and the Govern- 
ment of Finland for the safe conduct of all foreigners who wish to leave 
Russia. 

The gravity of the situation is intensified by the recent release for pnblica- 
tion by the Committee on Public Information of a series of documents purport- 
ing to prove that the leaders of the Russian Soviet Government were in the 
pay of the Imperial German Government, and that their actions were directed 
from Berlin. The fact is, that the authenticity of many of these documents is 
very doubtful. And the documents haye been in the hands of the United States 
Government fer more than six months, Why were they not given out h 
this time? Or, more pertinently, why have they now heen released? Wa: 
give color or excuse to an uninvited intervention in the affairs of a friendly 
people, and, moreover, a people which has appealed to us for help against 
Germany ? 

There is definite evidence now in the United States sufficient, I believe, to prove 
that the leaders of the Soviets have not been pro-German, but, on the contrary, 
if anything, pro-Ally. Strangely enough, this evidence is not allowed to reach 
the public. Colonel Raymond Robbins, former chief of the American Red Cross 
Mission to Russia and unofficial diplumatie agent of the United States Govern- 
ment in contact with the Russian Sovie 


All these men have been ordered to remain silent. 
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be myself, and certain other Americans, who have had the opportunity to 
observe closely the character and actions of the Soviet Government, have been 
shut up by the simple expedient of taking away all documents and eorrobora- 
tive papers which we brought back with us from Russia, on the- pretext of 
“examination.” Only those ollicials and correspondents who are opposed to the 
Soviets, for one reason or another, are allowed freely to speak or write their 
erroneous facts and their baseless opinions. * * 

But the point is that the Bolshevik revolution was a revolution against all 
imperialism, German imperalisim included; and the Soviet Government was and 
still is the most powerful menace to Imperial Germany, and alt it implies, in 
the world; and the Russian leaders, whatever the Germans may have thought 
they would do, have consistently labored to break up the German power, and 
to reorganize Russia industrially and in a military way, so as to turn again 
into open war the secret war they have been conducting so effectively. 

I, myself, as well as several other Americans now in this country, can testify 
to this secret war and to its effects. I was employed by the Soviet Gavern- 
ment, iu the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, Among other things, I assisted 
in the preparation of revolutionary propaganda to spread among the German 
troops and the German war-prisoners, and helped to get it to them, * * * 

The outstanding and misunderstood fact of the matter is that the Soviet 
Republic, based on the dictatorship of the working class, and the expropriation 
of the properties classes, could not and cannot exist side by side with Imperial 
Germany; and even more so, Imperial Germany cannot hope to survive side by 
side with the Russian Soviets. It was to the interest of the Russian Soviets 
to enlist our aid in the destruction of their closest and most dangerous enemy. 
They attempted to do this—and we rejected their plea, But do not forget that 
it is also to the intcrest of Imperiat Germany to prejudice the Allies against 
the Russian Svviets. And nothing can be so satisfactory to the Imperial German 
Governnicnt as Allied hostility to the Soviets, and Allied intervention in Rus- 
sia, which might drive the Soviets, in sheer self-defense, desperately to seek an 
ally in Germany. 

After all, the American 
Allied intervention in Russia. 
Great Britain—is outspoken in the opinion that it is dictated by the desire of 
the French Government to set up a Government in Russia which will guarantee 
the payment of Russian obligations, repudiated by the Soviets. 

The American statement concerning intervention justifies military action 
in Russia upon the grounds that the Tchecho-Slovak troops—who were sup- 
posed to be leaving Russia by way of Siberia to join the Allied armies on the 
western front—were attacked by “armed German and Austrian war-prisoners.” 

Several months ago that same story of “armed German and Austrian war- 
prisoners in Siberia” reached Moscow, and at the request of Trotsky, members 
of the American and British military missions were given a special train to make 
an investigation of the charge. And they reported to their Governments that 
the story was without foundation. Other observers tell the same tale. * * 

But whatever the phrasing of intention the Governments of the Allies, our 
own included, stand sponsor to an expedition which has interfered with the 
political sovereignty of Russia, intervened in her internal affairs—even to the 
extent of supporting Governments hostile to the Sovict Goyer ment-—and are 
considered by the Soviet Government to be waging war upon it. * * 

And thousands of Americans who really believe in freedom will some day 
want to know why America, instead of leading the liberal world, joined with 
those whose faces are set against the tides of history. 

It is time that we knew the truth about Russia, 

* ® * + * * * 

Last March the constitution of the Soviets was worked out in detail and ap- 
plied universally. 

It restricted the franchise to— 

“Qitizens of the Russian Socialist Republic of both Sexes! who shall have 
completed their eighteenth year by the day of election * * 

“All who have acquired the means of living through labor that, is Productive 
and useful to society and who are members of labor unions * 

Excluded from the right to vote; employers of labor for pr ant: persons who 
lived on unearned increment ; merchants and agents of private business; em- 
ployees of religious communities; former members of the police and gendar- 


seople are entitled to know the real reasons for 
il. 
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merie; the former ruliug dynasty; the mentally deficient, the deaf aud dumb ; 
and those who had been punished for selfish and dishonorable misdemeanors, 
* * * « * * * 
Under the Soviet Government the wage system is retained as a necessary 
accommodation to the capitalist world, the machinery to abolish it being already 
in place, and the whole system being under the coutrol of the workers them- 
selves. Lenin has clear-sightedly stated that he considers the retention of 
capitalist forms a step backward, a temporary defeat for the Revolution, but 
which must be endured until the workers are self-organized and self-disciplined 
enough to compete with capitalist industry, 
* * * 


* *, * a 


Not so. The Socialist state is not to be a return to primeval simplicity, but 
instead a system of society more efficient than the capitalist state. In Russiu 
particularly the immediate task of the workers is to be able to compete with 
the pressure of foreign capital, as well as to supply Russia with necessities, 
What is true of Russia, moreover, is true of the workers of all countries, 
Only in no other country have the workers clear-sighted leaders like Lenin; 
in no other couutry are the workers so united and so conscious. And in 
Russia there are groups of industries, like the Ural mines, like the factories 
of Vladivostok, where Workers’ Control has actually improved upon capitalist 
management. And do not forget that industry belongs to the workers—is run 
for the profit of the workers. 

* * * * * * * 

Across half the world we watch great Russia shake herself and take hold. 

In our ears sounds “ the regular march of the iron battalions of the proletariat.” 


Extrict rrom “Tye Apvancina Pro.etariat,” Feprvary, 1917. 


Two ‘facts stand out prominently in an examination of .modern society; 
Ast, the proletariat is the subject class, and 2nd, the special function of the 
state is to keep the proletariat in subjection. Therefore, any organization of 
the proletariat as a class must at once be considered a menace to the privileged 
classes and be declared illegal. All the activities of the proletariat furthering 
its.program for a new society must necessarily be revolutionary and be beyond 
the “Law.” Therefore, the Socialist Politician’s “legal revolution” idea 1s 
regarded as absurd, by the proletariat; and since the proletariat realizes that 
all its forces must be closely coordinated and drilled in production and ca- 
operation in order to function in the new society, the idea that the whole 
economic structure of this present society can be changed by going to the 
polls once every two or four years is especially absurd. 

‘The proletariat makes no appeal to any but the wage working class, though 
it realizes that the growth of the Social Consciousness among all classes must 
bring thousands to its standard, whose immediate personal interests woulld be 
conserved by an opposite course. It realizes how great a task it is to persuade 
inst their material interests, and haw small the chance is to secure 
4 y at the polls—a majority, helpless in its strength because undis- 
ciplined in cooperation and composed of potentially discordant elements, But 
more it realizes that the proletariat, operating the machinery of production 
and really in possession of the wealth of the world, is in a position to dictate 
the terms of life to all society, if it merely secures the consent and co 
operation of the members of its own class. It proposes that the ballot box 
shall repose first in the Union hall, and then in the shop; and one needs only 
to function in industry to be a voter there. The recently landed immigrant, 
who has a “job,” is equal to the descendant of the Pilgram Fathers, who also 
works for bread, 

The future society comes only at the desire and with the consent of the 
proletariat, for it is evideutly the only class able to safeguard humanity by 
means of a new society; and the revolution can properly occur, only after the 
proletariat has had sufficient training in voluntary co-operation and seli-gov- 
ernment to be able to demonstrate its ability to successfully continue produc- 
tion and handle distribution so that all may be fed. Voting en masse at the 
polls is no evidence whatsoever of such abiity, and to teach this class that its 
way to freedom lies primarily through the ballot box is a most miserable mis- 
education and paves the way to the most desperate catastrophy that humanity 
could ever suffer. 
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Extract FROM Pampuiet Entiriep “Tne New Unionism.” py ANvRe TRIDON. 
(Fourth printing, Pp. 95-105.) 


The spirit of industrial solidarity manifested by the miners spread among 
other organizations. In the fall of 1904 Isaac Cowen, American represcutative 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers of Great Britain; Clarence Smith, 
secretary and treasurer of the American Labor Union; Thomas J. Hagerty, 
editor of the “ Voice of Labor,” organ of the A. L. U.; George Estes, president 
of the United Brotherhod of Railway employees; W. L. Hall, general secretary 
ot the Brotherhood, and Wm. B. Trautman, editor of the “Brauer Zeitung,” 
organ of the United Brewery Workers of America, held a conference in Chicago. 
They invited thirty-six other men active in the labor movement to meet them 
in secret conference on January 2, 1905. Out of the thirty-six, only two, Max 
8. Hayes, editor of a trade union paper, and Victor Berger, editor of a socialist 
publication, declined to attend. . 

The conference met at the appointed time, selected William Dudley Haywood 
as chairman of its executive committee—the other members of the board being 
William E. Trautman, A. M, Simonds, W. L. Hall and Clarence Smith—and 
drew up a manifesto addressed to the Workers of the World. It set forth the 
disadvantages of pure and simple craft organization and advocated the forming 
of one single union admitting all workers regardless of craft or nationality. 

The manifesto ended with a call for a convention to be held in Chicago on 
June 27. This document translated into several languages was widely circu- 
lated by the executive committee assisted by the American Labor Union and 
the Western Federation of Miners. 

One hundred and eighty-six delegates met in Chicago, representing thirty- 
four State, district, local or national organizations. 

The convention lasted twelye days and when it adjourned the Industrial 
Workers of the World had heen organized. The labor groups admitted to 
affiliation were: the Western Federation of Miners with 27,000 members; the 
Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance, 1,450 members; the Punch Press Operators, 
168 members; the United Metal Workers, 3,000 members; the Longshoremen’s 
Union, 400 members; the American Labor Union, 16,500 members; the United 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 2,087 members. 

The following preamble was adopted: 

The working class and the employing class have nothing in common. There 
can be no peace so long as bunger and want are found among millions of work- 
ing people and the few, who make up the employing class, have all the good 
things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on until all the toilers come 
together on the political, as well as on the industrial field; and take and hold 
that which they produce by their labor through an economic organization of 
the working class, without affiliatlon with any political party. 

The rapid gathering of wealth and the centering of the management of in- 
dustries into fewer and fewer hands make the trade unions unable to cope with 
the ever-growing power of the employing class, because the trade unions foster 
a state of things which allows one set of workers to be pitted against another 
set of workers in the same industry, thereby helping defeat one another in wage 
wars. ‘The trade unions aid the employing class to mislead the workers into 
the belief that (ue working class have interests in common with their employers. 

These sad conditions can be changed and the interests of the working class 
upheld only by an organization formed in such a way that all its members in 
any one industry, or in all industries, if necessary, cease work whenever a 
strike or lockout is on in any department thereof, thus making an injury to one 
an injury to all. 

The uncertainties and the contradictions found in this preamble are easily 
understood when one bears in mind the heterogeneous elements which were 
represented at the first convention and whose divergent views had, to a certain 
extent, to he harmonized; parliamentary socialists, opportunists, Marxists, 
anarchists, industrialists, craft unionists. During the first year of the I. W. 
W.’s existence, those irreconcilable elements struggled bitterly for supremacy, 
The two socialist factions looked upon the I. W. W. as a convenient battle 


round. 
E The I, W. W. survived this internal strife and began to issue a monthly organ, 
the “Industrial Worker.” It also sent out the first call for the defense of Hay- 
wood, Moyer and Pettibone, the officers of the W. F. M. who had been arrested 
in connection witb the assassination of Governor Steunenberg of Idaho, 
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The secgnd convention met in September, 1906, with ninety-three delegates 
representing 60,000 workers. The struggle for control divided the convention 
into two factious: the reactionaries with the helj of the chairman tried to ob- 
struct the deliberation until such time as their opponents would be obliged to 
leave for their homes. The radicals succeeded in defeating these tactics but 
wheu the convention adjourned, the former officials seized the general head- 
quarters and held them with the assistance of the police. The newly elected 
officers, abandoned to their fate by the Western Federation of Miners and the 
socialist party, had to open headquarters of their own. The W. F. M. finally 
withdrew its support from the usurpers who gave up the struggle. At the third 
convention, which was quite uneventful, it became evident that the socialist 
politicians who had remained within the organization were striving to use it in 
furtherance of their own ends. In 1908, however, at the fourth convention, the 
purely industrialist element secured control of the organization. The wording 
of the preamble was greatly modified and in its amended version that document 
reflected the revolutionary trend of the new leaders. The second paragraph was 
changed to read thus: 

“ Between these uwo classes a struggle must go on until the workers of the 
world organize as a class, take possession of the eurth and the machinery of 
production, and abolish the wage tem.” 

Finally two new paragraphs were added to the preamble: 

“Tnstead of the couservatiye motto, ‘A fair day's wages for a fair da; 
we must inscribe on our banner the revolutionary watchword, ‘Abo 
the wage system.’ 

“Tt is the historic mission of the working class to do away with capitalism, 
The army of production nyust be organized, not only for the every-dey struggle 
with capitalists, but also to carry on production when capitalism shall luye 
been overthrown. By organizing indnstrially we are forming the structure of 
the new society within the shell of the old.” 

The defeated politicians immediately organized another I. W. W. committed 
to a parliamentary poli It stands at present in the same relation to the 
first I. W. W. as the Socialist Labor Durty stands to the Socialist Party. It is 
little more than a name and has not played any part in the labor disputes which 
have since arisen. 

At the first couvention of the I. W. W. it was generally agreed that industrial 
unionism was to be primarily a departmental structure. The original consti- 
tution provided for thirteen departments. This system appeared impracticable 
and as the purely industrialist view was beginning to dominate the membership 
it was more and more definitely recognized that the New Unionism should 
organize from below upward. In other words, the local industrial union, not 
the department, was to be the basis of organization. The discussions relative 
to departments taking place at the various conventions have only had a tenta- 
tive, almost academic character. 

We quote the following from a pamphlet “The I, W. W., Its History, struc 
ture and methods” by Vincent St. John, who is, at present, general secretary 
of the organization : 


's work,” 
ion of 


GENERAL OUTLINE. 


1. The unit of organization is the Local Industrial Union. The local indus- 
trial union embraces all of the workers of a given industry in a given city, 
town or district. 

2. At local industrial unions of the same industry are combined into a Na- 
tional Industrial Union with jurisdiction over the entire industry. 

8. National industrial unions of closely allied industries are combined into 
Departmental Organizations. For example, all national industrial unions en- 
gaged in the production of Food Products and in handling them would be com- 
bined into the Department of Food Products. Steam. Air, Water and Land 
national divisions of the Transportation Industry, form the Transportation De- 
partinent. 

4. The Industrial Departments are combined into the General Organization, 
which in turn is to be au integral part of a like International Organization; 
and through the international organization establish solidarity and co-operation 
between the workers of all countries. 


SUBDIVISIONS. 


Taking into consideration the technical differences that exist within the 
different departments of the industries, and the needs where large numbers 
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of workers are employed, the local industrial union is branched to meet these 
requirenients, i 

1. Language branches, so that the workers can conduct the affairs of the 
organization in the language they are most familiar with, 

2. Shop branches, so that the workers of each shop control the conditions 
that directly affect them. 

3, Department branches in large industries, to simplify and systematize the 
business of the organization. 

4. District branches, to enable memhers to attend mectings of the union with- 
out having to travel too great a distance. These branches ave only necessary 
in the large cities and big industries where the industry covers large areas, 

4. District Councils, in order that every given industrial district shall have 
complete industrial solidarity among the workers in all industries of such dis- 
trict, as well as among the workers of each industry. The Industrial District 
Council combines all the local industrin! unions of the disiviet. Through it 
concerted action is maintained for its district. 


FUNCTIONS OF BRANCHES. 


Branches of an industrial local deal with the employer only through the 
Industrial Union. Tl while the workers in each branch determine the con- 
ditions that directly affect them, they act in concert with all the workers 
through the industrial union. 

As the knowledge of the English language becomes more general, the lan- 
guage branches will disappear. 

The development of machine production will also gradually eliminate the 
branches based on technical knowledge, or skill. 

The constant development and concentration of the ownership and contro] of 
industry wil) be met by a like concentration of the number of industrial unions 
and industrial departments. It is meant that the organization at all times shall 
conform to the needs of the hour and eventually furnish the union through which 
and by which the organized workers will be able to determine the amount of 
food, clothing, shelter, education and amusement necessary to satisfy the wants 
of the workers. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE ORGANIZATION. 


Local unions have full charge of all their local affairs; elect their own officers ; 
determine their pay; and also the amount of dues collected by the local from 
the membership. The general organization, however, does not allow any local 
to charge over $1.00 per month Ques or $5.00 initiation fee. 

Haeh branch of a local industrial union elects a delegate or delegates to the 
central committee of the-local industrial union, This central committee is the 
administrative body of the loeal industrial union, Officers of the branches con- 
sist of secretary, treasurer, chairman and trustees. 

Officers of the local industrial union consist of secretary and treasurer, chair- 
man and trustees. 

Each local industrial unien within a given district elects a delegate or dele- 
gates to the district council. The district council has as olficers a secretary- 
treasurer and trustees. The officers of the district council are elected by the 
delegates thereof. 

All officers in local bodies are elected by referendum vote of all the member- 
ship involyed, except those of the district council. 

Proportional representation does not prevail in the delegations of the branches 
and to district councils. Each branch and local has the same number of dele- 
gates. Each delegate casts one vote. 

National industrial unions hold annual conventions. Delegates from cach 
local of the national union cast a vote based upon the membership of the local 
that they represent. 

Tbe national industrial union nominates the candidates for officers at the 
convention, and the three nominees receiving the highest votes at the conven- 
tion are sent to all the membership to be voted upon in selecting the officers, 

The officers of the national unions consist of secretary and treasurer, and 
executive board. Hach national union elects delegates to the department to 
which it belongs. The same procedure is followed in electing delegates as in 
electing officers. R 

Industrial departments hold conventions and nominate the delegates that are 
elected to the general convention. Delegates to the general convention nomi- 
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nate candidates for the offices of the general organization which are a General 
Secretary-Treasurer, and a General Organizer. These general officers are 
elected by the vote of the entire organization, 

The General Executive Board is composed of one member from each Indus- 
trial Department aud is selected by the membership of the department. 

General conventions are held annually at present. 

The rule in determining the wages of the officers of all parts of the organiza- 
tion is, to pay the officers who are needed approximately the same wages they 
would receive when employed in the industry in which they work. The wages 
of the general secretary and the general organizer are each $90.00 per month. 

Concerning the methods of the Industrial Workers of the World Vincent St. 
John expresses himself as follows: 

As a revolutionary organization the Industrial Workers of the World aims 
to use any and all tactics that will get the results sought with the least ex- 
penditure of time and evergy. The tactics used are determined solely hy the 
power of the organization to make good in their use. The question of “right” 
and “wrong” does not concern us. 

No terms made with an employer are final. All peace so long as the wage 
system lasts, is but an armed truce. At any favorable opportunity the struggle 
for more control of industry is renewed. 

The Indu: 1 Wo 's realize that the day of successful long strikes is past. 
Under all ordinary circumstances a strike that is not won in four to six weeks 
eannot be won by remaining out longer. In trustified industry the employer 
ean better afford to fight one strike that lasts six months than he can six strikes 
that take place in that period. 

The organization does not allow any part to enter into time contracts with 
the employers. It aims where strikes are used, to paralyze all branches of the 
industry involved, when the employers ean least afford a cessation of work— 
during the busy season and when there are rush orders to be filled. 

The Industrial Workers of the World maintains that nothing will he conceded 
by the employers except that which we have the power to take and hold by the 
strength of our organization. Therefore we seek no agreements with the 
employers. 

Failing to force concessions from the employers by the strike, work is re- 
sumed a abotage” is used to foree the employers to concede the demands 
of the workers, 

The great progress made in machine production results in an ever increasing 
army of unemployed. To counteraet this the Industrial Workers of the World 
aims to establish the shorter work day, and to slow up the working pace. thus 
compelling the employment of more and more workers. 

To facilitate the work of the organization large initiation fees and dues are 
prohibited by the I. V ¥ 

During strikes the works are closely picketed and every effort made to keep 
the employers from getting workers into the shops. All supplies are cut off 
from strike-bound shops. All shipments are refused or missent, delayed and 
lost if possible, Strike break are also isolate: to the full extent of the power 
of the organization. Interference by the government is resented by open viola- 
tion of the government's orders, going to jail en masse, causing expense to the 
tax-payers, whieh is hut another name for the employing cla 

In short, the I. W. W. advocates the use of imilitant “direct action” tactics 
to the full extent of our power to make good. 


Extracts From “A LETTER TO AMERICAN Work MEN" BY N. LENIN. 
{Reprinted from “The Class Struggle” December 1918.1 


The American working class will not follow the lead of its bourgeoisie. Tt 
will go with us against the bourgeoisie. The whole history of the American 
people gives me this confidence, this conviction, I recall with pride the words 
of one of the best loved leaders of the American proletariat. Eugene V. Debs, 
who sid in the “Appeal to Reason” at the end of 1915, when it was still a 
socialist paper, in an article entitled “ Why Should I Fight?” that he would 
rather be shot than yote for war credits to support the present criminal and 
reactionary w that he knows only one war that is sanctified and justified 
from the standpoint of the proletariat; the war against the eapitalist class, the 
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war for the liberation of mankind from wage slavery. I am not surprised that 
this fearless man was thrown into prison by the American bourgeoisie, Let 
them brutalize true internationalists, the real representatives of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat. The greater the bitterness and brutality they sow, the 
nearer is the day of the victorious proletarian revolution. 

* * * * * * * 


But the proletariat, even now, in the midst of the horrors of war, is learn- 
ing the great truth that all revolutions teach, the truth that has been handed 
down to us by our best teachers, the founders of modern Socialism. From 
them we have learned that a successful revolution is inconceivable unless it 
breaks the resistance of the exploiting class, When the workers and the labor- 
ing peasants took hold of the powers of state, it became our duty to quell the 
resistance of the exploiting class. We are proud that we have done it, that 
we are doing it. We only regret that we did not do it, at the beginning, with 
sufficient firmness and decision. 

* * * * * 4 

Let the corrupt bourgeoisie press trumpet every mistake that is made by our 
Revolution out into the world. We are not afraid of our mistakes. The 
beginning of the revolution has not sanctified humanity. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the working classes who have been exploited and forcibly held 
down by the clutches of want, of ignorance and degradation for centuries 
should conduct its revolution without mistakes. The dead body of bourgeoisie 
society cannot simply be put into a coffin and buried. It rots in our midst, 
poisons the air we breathe, pollutes our lives, clings to the new, the fresh, the 
living with a thousand threads and tendrils of old customs, of death and 
decay. 

* * * * * * * 

While the old bourgeoisie democratic constitutions, for instance, proclaimed 
formal equality and the right of free assemblage, the constitution of the 
Soviet Republic repudiates the hypocracy of a formal equality of all human 
beings. When the bourgeoisie republicans overturned feudal thrones, they 
did not recognize the rules of formal equality of monarchist: Since we here 
are concerned with the task of overthrowing the bourgeo’ , only fools or 
traitors will insist on the formal equality of the bourgeo: The right of 
free assemblage is not worth an iota to the workman and to the peasant when 
all better meeting places are in the hands of the bourgeoisie. Our Soviets 
have taken over al] usable buildings in the cities and towns out of the hands 
of the rich and have pluced them at the disposal of the workmen and peas- 
ants for meeting and organization purposes, That is how our right of assem- 
blage looks—for the workers. That is the meaning and content of our Soviet, 
of our socialist constitution. 

And for this reason we are all firmly convinced that the Soviet Republic, 
whatever misfortune may still lie in store for it, is unconquerable. 


Extracts From “Tue CLass Srruesre” NoveMBer—DeceMBeR 1917, 


* . * + * * * 
9, Shall a Constituent Assembly be called? 
* * . * 7 * 


D, Yes, and as soon as possible. Yet, to be successful and to be really con- 
yoked, one condition is necessary: increase the number and strengthen the 
power of the Councils of W, 8. and P. Delegates; organize and arm the masses. 
Only thus can the Assembly be assured. 

10. Does the state need a police of the conventional type and a standing 
army? 

* * * * * . é 

D. Absolutely unnecessary. Immediately and unconditionally universal arm- 
ing of the people shall be introduced so that they and the militia and the army 
shall be an integral whole. Capitalists must pay the workers for their days 
of service in the militia. 

* * * * * Fs <r 

14, In faver of this war or against it? 

* * * * * « * 
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D. Absolutely opposed to all imperialist war: 
which wage them, among them our own Prov 
opposed to “revolutionary defense” in Russia. 

+ * * * * * * 


Until the revolutionary class in Russia shall have taken over the entire 
authority of the Government, our party will consistently support those prole- 
tarian parties and groups in foreign countries as are already, during the con- 
tinuance of the war, fighting against their impe governments and their 
bourgeoisies. Particularly, the party will encourage any incipient fraternaliza- 
tion of masses of soldiers of all the belligerent countries, at the front, with the 
object of transforming this vague and instinctive expression of the solidarity 
of the oppressed into a class-conscious movement, with as much organization 
as is feasible, for the taking over of all the powers of government in all the 
belligerent countries by the revolutionary proletariat. 


to all bourgeois governments 
‘ional Government; absolutely 


‘rT yRoM “Tux INTERNATIONAL SocraList Review” For Juny, 1917. 


“The Russian working class has shattered Tsarism and secured a democratic 
republic, the introduction of popular government. And we? Should we ¢on- 
tinue to bear patiently the old misery, the exploitation, humger and slaughter— 
the cause of all onr wretchedness? No! A thousand times no! 

“Leave your workshops and factories. Let work be at a standstill. Man 
of Labor: Awake and recognize your power. 

“All wheels stand still when yonr strong arm’ wills it so. Down with the 
war. Down with the Government. Peace, Liberty. Bread.” 


Exrracts Frou ‘THE INTERNATIONAL Sociatist Review” For Avcust 1917. 
THE NEW MORALITY, 


The new morality says: 
Damn interest! 

Damn rent! 

Damn _ profits ! 

Danm agreements! 


* * * * ‘ * * 
The power must be taken out of the policoman's club! 

How? 

Anyhow ! 

Why 


Because it hurts our class and is therefore immoral. 

The guns mustu’t point our way if they aren't spiked, because they ave liable 
to go off and hurt ns and that would be immoral. 

So we must ke the guns or turn them round. Anybow. and because it 
hurts our class and is innnoral, : 

If we go on strike we must strike qnickly, sudden and certainly. Don't give 
the boss time te think or prey He might get the better of us and that 
would be bad for us 

Strike when he has a big order which he must fulfil. It will hurt him more 
and us less and that is moral. 

Tie up the industries in town oll the industries in all the towns, in the 
whole country, or in the whole world if necessary, The strike will end quicker 
and we will starve Jess and that’s gond for and therefore moral. 


HOW TO WIN. 


Don't let the strike eat up your funds. That's bad for you and immoral. 

But let it cost the boss a bit. His power consists of the things he owns and 
if he owns less his power will be less. His weaknexs is your strength and is 
good for you—therefore moral, 7 

A bolt taken out of 2 machine may be a hig help in a strike, even if the bolt 
is buried in a hole six inches deep. 
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Innocence Is sometimes a crime! See capitallst courts sentence Innocent 
workingmen and discharge guilty capltalists, 

To step out on strike and starve is foolish 1f you can strike on the job and 
eat. Striking on the job means, dolng such a thing—i. e. anything—that will 
compel the boss to do what you think is the fair thing. If you win it’s good 
for you and therefore moral, however many little things belonging to the boss 
disappears, or however little work you might do. 

Pat from Brin’s Isle got a job once to the surprise of his friend. 

“So you’re working Pat?” asked the friend. 

“Hold yer whist, man” said Pat, “ I’m just fooling the boss. Sure! I’ve bin 
earrying the same hod of bricks up and down the ladder all day, and the boss 
thinks I’m wurrking.” 

Pat may have been working but be knew how to get one on the boss. 

* ® * * * * 

Don’t strike for more than you have a right to demand. 

You have a right to demand all you have power to enforce. 


* 


GENERAL Strike Or? 


The profiteers have made millions out of the ships the workers built. Now 
they refuse these workers a living wage. They have forced thirty-thousand men 
to go on strike. 

All the profiteering employers of Seattle are banded together in their Hm- 
ployers’ Association. All have a common interest in driving the shipyard workers 
back to slave conditions aud smashing their labor organization, The Metal 
Trades. 

The allied bosses want to smash the shipyard workers now so that they can 
bave a free hand to smash the rest of the union men of Seattle later on. 

These profiteers hate all unionlsm, They hate the longshoremen, the street 
car men, the electrical workers, the-men of the building trades, the restaurant 
workers and all others as much as they hate the Metal Trades organization that. 
is conducting this strike. 

They want to eat labor piece meal. First the shipyard workers, then the 
others. So they can make this an open shop town and cut wages. 

Divide and conquer is the motto of the bosses. 

But we have a better motto. It is together we win! 

If sixty thousand union men and women of Seattle go out on a general strike 
the bosses will cry for mercy, Capital is helpless without labor. The business 
interests cannot afford a genera] strike. And we cannot afford to see our ship- 
yard brothers beaten, because our turn would come next. 

A million workers on the Pacific Coast are ready to fall in line behind Seattle. 
We will show them a magnificent example of solidarity. 

All together in the general strike. 

Together we win! By solidarity. 


LearLeT ¥ROM “ INTERNATIONAL WORKERS’ DEFENSE LeaGvUE", Seartie, WASH. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORs ! 


You Workers who were loyal to the Nation and were selected as physically 
fit to wear the Uniform, Will You Be As Loyal To Yourselves and to the other 
Workers when you come back into the ranks of Labor and don the overalls? 

Will you who offered your bodies and your lives to put down Political Autoc- 
racy in Europe, line up with the Workers to put down Industrial Autocracy in 
America? Will you who were called from the ranks of the workers for a time 
to make the World safe for Democracy come back into the ranks of Labor and 
help make the United States safe for Tom Mooney and Billings and safe for 
all who work in the interest of the toiling masses. 

Political Democracy is an empty dream unless we have economic security. 

The Courts have failed to give Justice to Our fighters in the Industrial con- 
flict. You who have been or are now Soldiers and Sailors, will you be with us 
wh ou become Workers again? 

Tt took solidarity of the Nations to win the European War, it will take Soli- 
darity of the Workers to win our Economic Freedom. 


85723—19-—68 
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When we use our economic strength and go out on strike to secure Justice for 
our Champions or conditions for ourselves don’t take a job until we all go back 
together. Line Up With Us For Industrial Democracy The One Thing Neces- 
sary To Make The World Safe For The Workers, 


A CHALLENGE TO THY INTELLIGENCE OF THE WORKERS 


bas been expressed by the industrial barons of America in the incarceration 
of the workers in the jails, because they have stood up for the interests of the 
working class. What do you intend to do about it? Other countries have re- 
leased their political prisoners. 

“ Germany has declared amnesty for all her political prisoners and Liebkneeht 
is free; Austria has done the same for her political prisoners and Adler is no 
longer in jail, Bulgaria has declared political amnesty, and the man who was 
given life imprisonment for anti war work is now the head of the government. 
Will you see that this.is done here? 

This country more than any other has boasted of making the world safe for 
democracy and men and women are languishing in jail for no other reason than 
expressing their opinions and refusing submission. 

Remember that the resentment to the yoke is the intelligent expression of 
thinking people. Are you going to stifle this expression of intelligence by being 
dumb und iuactive, or will you work for your class? 

“We demand that each soldier and sailor discharged from the service of the 
Nation for which they offered their lives be given at least $300 to rehabilitate 
themselves and that all incomes of $5000 and over from whatever source de- 
rived, be taxed to reimburse the Government. 


INTERNATIONAL Workers’ Derense LeaGur 
P. O, Box 86, Seattle, Wash. 


EXTRACT FROM LEAFLET Heaven “ STriKERS” (SEATTLE, WasH., 1/20/19). 


You have built the ships for your boss. Why not build them for yourselves? 
Why not own and control, thru your unions, Your jobs and Your shipyards? 
Why not dictate yourselves the number of hours you should work, the condi- 
tions under which you work, the pay you should receive for your labor? 

The workers of Russia did it, Why not you? They refused to he starved 
by the capitalist class and when the capitalists refused to meet their condi- 
tions they took over themselves the industries and operated and managed them 
in the interest not of the parasitical capitalists but of the workers. 

You are the majority and the class conscious workers of America are with 
you. It is up to you. 

The world for the workers! 


Youne MEN 
are you going to refuse to register for military service in a foreign country 


while the rich men who have brought on this war stay at home and get richer 
by gambling in food stuffs? 


We would rather die, or be imprisoned, for the sake of justice, than kill our 
fellow men in this unjust war. 
(Signed) Youne Men's Anti-Mrnitanist Leacug. 


Extract rroM Learter Heapep “ MEN or THE ARMY FAREWELL!” 


You were put in the army, it has been stated, to fight for “democracy and 
freedom.” - Don’t you think it is time for you to realize the fact that you are 
not free and that it is up to you to line up with your class and help it to fight 
and win industrial freedom right here in the United States? 
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If you workers do not want this. you must begin right now to organize for a 
general strike to tie up all industry. Then, if the capitalists persist, if they 
still refuse to listen to the voice of reason and will not permit the peaceful 
process of reorganization of industry upon the basis of common ownership and 
administration, use the clenched fist of Labor to strike them dowa. Truly Marx 
was right when he said, “ Capitalism came into the world covered with blood 
and dirt and so will it go out.” 

Workingmen and workingwomen, organize—organize so as to have the 
power to stop capitalists reaction. Organize for the Social Revolution!! Down 
with Capitalism—long live the Industrial Commonwealth!!! 


No GConscriprion ! 


Conscription bas now become a fact in this country, It took England tully 
18 months after she engaged in the war to impose compulsory military service 
on her people. It was left for “free” America to pass a conscription bill six 
weeks ifter she dectared war against Germany. 

What becomes of the patriotic boast of America to have entered the Euro- 
pean war behalf of the principle of democracy? But that is not all. Every 
country in Europe has recognized the right of conscientious objectors—of men 
who refuse to engage in war on the ground that they are opposed to taking life. 
Yet this democratic country makes no such provision for those who will not 
commit murder at.the behest of the war profiteers. Thus the “land of the free 
and the home of the brave” is ready to coerce free men into the military yoke. 

No one to whom the fundamental principle of liberty and justice is nore than 
an idle phrase, can help realize that the patriotic clap-trap now shouted by press, 
pulpit and the authorities, betrays a dexperate effort of the ruling class in this 
country to throw sand in the eyes of the masses and to blind them to the real 
issue confronting them, That issue is the P anizing of America so as to 
destroy whatever few liberties the people have achieved through an incessant 
struggle of many year 

Already all labor pretective Jaws have heen abrogated. which means that 
while husbands, fathers and sons are butchered on the battlefield, the women 
and children will be exploited in our industrial bastiles to the heat’s content 
of the American patriots for gain and power. 

Freedom of speech, of press and assembly is about to be thrown upon the 
dunghead of political guarantees. But crime of all crimes, the flower of the 
country is to be ferced into murder whether or not they belieye in ' or in 
the efficacy of saving democracy in Enrope by the destruction of democracy at 
home. 

Liberty of conscious is the most fundamental of all human rights, the pivot 
of al Iprogres: No man may be deprived of it without losing every vestige of 
freedom of thought and action. In these days when every principles and con- 
ception of democracy and individua} liherty is being cast overboard under the . 
protest of democratizing Germany, it behooves every liberty-loying man and 
woman to insist on his or her right of individual choice in the ordering of his 
life and actions. 

We oppose conscription because we are internationalists, anti-militarists, and 
opposed to all wars waged by capitalistic governments. 

We will fight for what we choose to fight for; we will never fight simply 
because we are ordered to fight. 

We believe that the militarization of America is an evil that far outweighs, 
in its anti-social and anti-lebertarian effects, any good that may come from 
America’s participation in the war. 

We will resist conscription by every means in our power, and we will sustain 
those who, for similar reasons, refuse to be conscripted. 

Don't register. Organize meetings. Resist conscription. 

We consider this campaign of the utmost importance at the present time. 
Amid hateful, cowardly silence, a powerful voice and an all-embracing love are- 
necessary to make the living dead shiver, 


THe Workers. 
PortLany, Me., May 1917. 
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Feb, 3, 1919 


The following is a copy of an Anarchistic poster which recently 
appeared simultaneously all over New England: 


Go-Heap! 


The senil fossils ruling the United States see red! 

Smelling their destruction, they have decided to check the storm hy passing 
the Deportation law affecting all foreign radicals. 

We, the American Anarchists, do not protest, for it is futile to waste any 
energy on feeble mided creatures led by His Majesty Phonograph Wilson. 

Do not think that only foreigners are anarchists, we are a great number 
right here at home. 

Deportation will not stop the storm from reaching these shores. The storm 
. within and very soon will leap and crash and annihilate you in blood and 
ire. 

You have shown no pity to us! We will do likewise. 

And deport us! We will dynamite you! 

Either deport us or free all! 

THE AMERICAN ANARCHISTS. 


ORGANIZING OUR PROPAGA 


DA. 
{The Industrial Union Bulletin, Seattle District (1. W. W.) November 29, 1918, issue.] 


What methods can be used to reach an increasing muss of workers and to 
teach them the meaning of the social revolution and how to bring it about. 

As to what methods have been tried and proved i success we may say the 
best has been the concentration of forres upon industry thru group and mass 
movements. * * * 

To arouse this fighting spirit against capitalism, to get workers to show by 
their actions they understand that the “ emptoying class and the working class 
have nothing in commou” is of the greatest importance in the class war. Group 
and mass movements best do this. Peopte in groups or musses feel more their 
strength, are ermboldened to think and act more boldly. 

Mainly thru the fighting groups to develop mass movements to start with 
localities and industries and to spread to the entire working class. * * * 

The first thing is to secure recruits who will do the education and organiza- 
tion work. 

AS a means to the end of reaching the great mass of workers we suggest 
union schools to teach speakers, organizers and delegates. These can teach 
the history of the labor movement and alsi how to properly transact the busi- 
Tess SS 

Our propaganda needs to be organized to reach every job, every industrlal 
plant. every labor union, the socialists, whole cities and the rural districts. 

* * * We should take the lead in all struggles of the workers * * 
pointing out to them the necessity of organizing themselves to take possession 
of the land and machinery of production. 

Fellow workers, unless the writer is very badly mistaken, (he believes from 
observation of events, from what is passing thru the crowd) that big things 
are just ahead. Don’t you think it is time for all rebels to get into line and 
equip our propaganda and throw our enthusiasm and knowledge into the prob- 
Jem of educating and organizing the workers for victory? 

* * * * * * * 

In a circular letter issued by Frederick A. Blossom, New York City, in which 
he solicits subseriptitons to “The Labor Defender,” an I. W. W. publication, 
published by the New York Defense Committee of the I. W. W. (of which Louis 
Ratnofsky is secretary), at #74 St. Marks Place, New York, N. Y., he uses 
the following language: 

The “shock of peace” is coming. The end of the war will be the beginning 
of a bitter industrial conflict. * * * ‘The workers. more awake than here- 
tofore to their rights and their power, will resist to the utmost. 

The struggle will be fierce and far-reaching. 
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Evore, Hunoarian Dairy, New York Crry. 
(Issue November 18, 1918.] 


The latest events have brought to the working class the best opportunity to 
take the direction of the fate of the world into its own hands. * * * 

However, rule and power of systems and chisses have never been ended with- 
out fighting * * * 

In iniddle and Eastern Europe thrones are collapsing, countries fall apart, 
new formations and groups are brought forth, the revolutionary flag is waving 
from industria] headquarters of socialist Repnblics, peoples and countries come 
into the stream of a healthy, inspiring socialism, world-events occur every min- 
ute, but the working masses of the A. I. of L. and all those who, with one strong 
strike of the arm, could sweep away these corrupt and old-fashioned organiza- 
tious of Amel » Stand where they were standing before the war, still bowing 
down before hired agents (of capitalism) like meek scabs. 

In Evrope fights and revulutions go on, workers are liberated and new sys- 
tems are instituted: in America the working ¢! with Gompers and his 
henchnnen uf its head, puts its hand upon the stomach and lays down to beg. 

Are we really so far away from old Europe that these fattened lackeys and 
servants of capitalism can even bold back the breeze of revolution. We cannot 
believe it, a8 there are thonsands of workers moving already and they will start 
a stronger movement as soon as larger masses can be convinced that there can 
be no peace between capital und labor, only fighting, until labor will win, like 
in the greater parts of Europe. 

Comrade Beiill and Pengaska * * * pointed ont to the necessity of the 
vevolutionary endeayors without compromise. 

Comrade Becker spoke about the nearness of the revolution, what forces to 
be implied and sacrificing work.—They all agreed that the time of action has 
arrived, that we are on the threshold of the creation of a socialist society. 

The struggle between the capitalist system and the liberation of the workers 
is started, we stand before terrible battles. but we must not step in the fight 
until all over the world industrial freedom, the freedom of the working class 
is established, which is not only a liberty satisfied through words, but if is the 
real liberty of all humanity. ‘i 


[Fiore, Hungarian Daily, New York City, issue Nov, 11, 1918—Nationai Edition.] 


In the midst of Europe, in the very heart of the blood soaked old world, new 
lifegiving, magnificent fires are aflame and their glowing light sheds a new, 
red dawn upon the horizon of the desolate dark countries 

The revolution of peace reached the very spot which s the nest of the war. 
The revolution of peace murmurs upon the soil of Kiel, Hamburg, Berlin, 
Schleswig-Holstein and upon the shores of the Baltic Sea, and the German 
workers, sailors and soldiers will take care that this revolution realizes with 
the liberation of the German workers peace also. The earthquake beats al- 
ready the waves of the sea which will call to action the groping millions of 
the workers everywhere where the double-minded autocrats hiding behind fake 
democracy are still ruling and want to keep their rule longer. 

Peace! Mighty interests, gigantic powers, economies and influences are 
frightened by this short word. Revolutionary peace! Upon these words 
turn with a raging growl the classes anxious for their power and in despair 
of their very existence. Because for those who wish to extinguish the ghost 
hunting, flaring flame of the red torchtight by cutting off the muscular arm 
holding the torch, peace is not yet timely, they do not wish peace yet. 

There will be peace, revolution will establish it. 


THE REQUEST OF AN INYERNED HUNGARIAN, 


The following letter arrived from Fort Ogtethorpe, Ga., to the Editor of the 


Elore: 

eAbiving here from Hot Springs, I inform you that there are several Hun- 
garians here, among whom there are many of our comrades, These were 
greatly pleased when I handed them the paper, which we read now in com- 
mon, and we thank you joinly for the same.” 

Typical reader? 
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LEADING THE T’arane, 


Worker’s Councils, composed of Socialists, trade unionists and industrial 
unionists haye been formed in Butte. Duluth and many other cities. A Sol- 
diers’ and Workers’ Council has been organized by the Metut Trades Section af 
Seattle unionisi Socialist Party locals are voicing their support of the Rus- 

aun Socialist Soviet Republic by speech and pamphlet. Overfiow meetings 
e being held in all large cities at which demands are made for amnesty for 
all potitical prisoners and for withdrawal of troops from Russia. _ 

‘The Ohio Sociatist, Official Organ of the Socialist parties of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Virginia, W. Virginia and New Mexivo. Cleveland, Ohio, January 29, 1919, 
page 8. col. 1. i 4 


The following is a translation of a Hungarian Socialist circular 
recently distributed in the United States: 


PROCLAMATION. 


To the American-Hungarian workmen: 

At the cimax of civilization humanity has been covered with blood-shed 
throngh the 43 years war. Tt seemed as if everything woutd go to pieces that 
humanity has built up by hard labor. It seemed that the cannon-roars was 
the niortal musie of humanity. In despair we ask whether this is a reality or 
is it only a feverish dream? Will labor ever be cursed to shed either its 
sweat or blood for the overlords? Was the internationalism of labor only a 
dream? Now after many years of pain and suffaring behold the oppressed rise, 
one after the other to break the chains and to take the world into their posses- 
sion. The Internationalism of labor has’ come back to life with renewed force. 
The proletariat arose to open the way for the new civilization. What wis only 
a desire yesterday becomes a fact today. From the ocean of blood victuriously 
rises the red flag of socialism, The laboring class has started to fulfill its 
storie mission. 


SOCIALISM VS. CAPITALISM. 


The history of mankind represents an unbroken chain of class-war. The 
patricians and ploretars of Rome, the aristocrats and serfs of feudal times, 
its guildmasters and apprentices, the capitalist and the wage-slaves of our 
own times in one word the great classes of oppressors and the oppressed have 
always, sometimes openly, and’ sometimes under cover stood as foes against 
each other. The class which was the owner of the tools necessary for the 
production of commodities was ever the lord and exploiter of the producers 
of commodities, The battle of the exploited was hopeless until they recog- 
nized the fact that the seizure of the means of production and making them 
common property will put an end to the division into elasses to the battle 
among the ses: as long as they didn’t recognize the fact that they could 
expect the accomplishment of the work of their liberation only from their own 
selves. This realization called the socialist movement into life whieh is the 
grandest revolutionary movement of all times. 

The socialist aim is very simple as a matter of fact. Even capitalist snciety 
recognized the principal that every man is entitled to political right. This 
principal is complemented by the socalist movement to the effect that the 
laborers are entitled to the rights of industry. Just as it is proper that the 
Government of 2 people should he a government for the people and hy the 
people so it is proper that the government of shops, factories and mines should 
be for the laborers and by the laborers. Still more simply; the socialist 
movement has for its aim to make workmen free on the scene of its labor; that 
the laborer should freely use the tools of hls labor and enjoy its full fruit. 

The capitalist class are afrald of the realization of these aims. As long as 
the capitalist owns the tools of production he may live in luxury without work- 
ing and rule without strength. Socialism abolishes these privileges of the 
capitalists deprives them of their usurped power and stolen fortunes. The 
capitalists have therefore good cause to tremble before socialism. On the other 
hand workmen have reason to fight for socialism. And the inexorable laws of 
social development will yet force capltalism to dig its own grave. 

The capitalists regardlessly exploit the workmen to sell the produced com- 
modities as mercbandise. They look for markets for their merchandise. They 
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compete with euch other for those markets and in the end they start wars. 
The sufferings caused by the war incite the flame of class struggle with in- 
creased force and while on one hand capitalistic production becomes ineffective 
on the other hand the laboring class rises to become the maker of its own 
‘ature, 

Thus it is not an accident that while owing to the development of production 
in other countries the material conditions of socialism were present in a 
more ample degree, still the people of the most backward the most undeveloped 
country, Russia, the most horribly yoked, the most terribly tortured Russian 
people were the ist to carry the flag of socialism to victory. 


SOCIALISTIC SYSTEM IN RUSSIA. 


The fall of Czarism is historic past by this time. For a moment it seemed 
as If after the fall of Czarism in Russia, Capitallstic development, and thereby a 
more modern more pleasing or just as merciless period of class regime and 

i ¢ agitation in Russia was not sterile. 
Socialistic agitation succeeded in making the millions of Russian laborers and 
peasants understand that if they had the strength of abolishing one form of 
class rule they have the strength to abolish all forms of class rule, for all 
times as well. Today Russia is the model of the purest and most perfect 
Democracy. In Russia Government reposes fully in the hands of the workers 
and is controiled by them. The government is one of the industries of the labor- 
ing Classes in one word a government of production. It is the purpose of that 
government that by aid of human experiences and acquisitions labor should 
not be the purpose but should become the means of the well being of the people 
and the promoter of its peace. 


THE EFFECT OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION IN EUROPE. 


The effect of this grand revolutionary occurence extended all over Rurope. 
The revolutionary proletariat derived new strength and confidence from the 
rising of the Russian working people. And while in Russia the revolution has 
not even finished its great work as yet the peoples of Austria, Germany and 
Hungary have already risen, demolished the political institutions of capitalism 
and it is only a question of time and of very short time at that that they will 
overthrow capitalism itself, And not only in those countries but all over 
Europe the fire of revolution bursts into flame. Of revolution which don’t put 
new masters, new exploiters into the place of old ones but make people free. 


COUNTER REVOLUTION. 


The Capitalists of the world dont look inactively upon these powerful efforts 
of the working class. The counter revolution is already on its way. The ban- 
ished exploiters are soliciting an alliance with the exploiters that are still 
unbanished so that they may reacquire their mastery. 

The capitalists of the world are preparing for one other combat against the 
Socialists of the world, 

Will the counter revolution be able to get the upper hand? Will it be pos- 
sible to fetter the hands of those with chains of wage-slavery who have once 
shed them? Will it be possible to keep them on the arms of those who are 
preparing to shed them—This question will decide the fate of humanity on 
earth. 

OUR TASKS. 


We cant look at this titanic struggle inactively. We must render aid to our 
fighting brethren. Aid against their being attacked in the back and above all, that 
we secure their liberation, their freedom, by gaining our own liberation, our 
own freedom by struggle,—this is a task from which only such a workman 
may shrink in whom long servitude has killed the man. Hungarian Workmen 
of America! Understand that for the accomplishment of this great task you 
must unite and work in unity! Understand it that you stand before a revolu-, 
tionary task the fulfillment of which you can by no means avoid! Dont be’ 
tardy! From. the Council of Workmen in every place and on with the work 
which on the ruins of the Empire will bulld the realm of freedom. 

With revolutionary greeting, 
THE Counci. or N. Y. Workmen. 
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PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL OF WORKMEN. 


Society is constituted of two classes in every country of industrial develop- 
ment. One is the class of the laborers of the exploited—the working class—the 
other is the class of those who make them work—of the exploiters—the capl- 
talistic class. 

These two classes cannot have interests in common. While the capitalists 
who are not doing any useful work live in splendor, workmen in general live 
in the most abject misery. 

The capitalistic class may do with the workmen as they please because the 
capitalists own the land and the means necessary for production. In conse- 
quence of which it is within their power to deny the workmen the opportunity 
to work at any time or to make them work under such conditions as will deprive 
them of the fruits of their labor. 

While such conditions exist in economic life, while one may decide the lot 
of hundreds of thousands so long “ Democracy,” “ Equality,” and “ Liberty” 
are empty notions. 

The productive system of capitalism will collapse for the reason of the con- 
tradictions contained in itself. For that time the working class must arm 
itself with knowledge and organization so that it may fill its historie vocation: 
That is to take into its own possession the soil and the means of production 
to use them for the benetit of the commonwealth and thus to lay the foundation 
of such a society where not even a possibility exists for exploitation, and whose 
members are trniy eqnal, truly free becanse they receive the full fruit of their 
labor and thus are economically independent. 

The purpose of the council of workmen is to awake the consciousness of this 
vocation of the workmen and to make them fulfill same by aid of all the means 
at the disposal of the working ciass. 


Zasmy Lrovu, Cuzcaco, Int. (Reported Dec. 16, 1918.) 


In issue of December 10, p. 2, c. 3, 4, and 5, the postmaster at Chicago, Illingis, 
ecails attention to the fact that no translation has been filed for an article 
under heading: 


“PHE GIANT IS GETTING UP—THE SPIRITS ARE TREMBLING,” 


('franslation] & 


That the capitalistic newspapers, representing the interests of their lords 
and using every wicked means to rob the workingman, is well known a long 
time to labor. That many times they have attempted by trickery to incllne the 
workingmen as their friends, is a general truth. That they even have the 
courage to act as judges of their own crimes by which they. wish to punish 
their own victims, is not as frequent an occurrence as occurred in the past, 
However, sensational cases ocenr in which the workingman is punished for the 
crime of the capitalist, the capitalist escaping unpunished. Within the imme- 
diate past the actions of the capitalists have been so bold as to cause the luke- 
warm workingman to think. This is attributable to demagogical articles in 
the capitalistic newspapers. They aroused the solidarity among the organized 
workingmen and thus aroused a powerful strength which is in the hands of 
organized labor. The workingman, as an individual realizes he is helpless in 
the organized labor movement; and, therefore, must unite with other work- 
ingmen into a solid front in order to control general conditions and the work- 
ingmen, as a whole, would not permit anything to block their aims in the 
economical and political field. 4 

This is well known to the hired newspaper coolies and are using all of their 
energy to grasp the last straw to hold themselves above the water, to deceive 
the working men and to guide and keep them in the old capitalists’ channel. 
‘They have many reasons to fear. For that reason the demagogical “ friendship 
to the workingmen” is hiding its fear, but so very awkwardly that every one 
at sight notices it. At the head of all stands the Chicago American, whose 
whole structure is filled with fear until it plans, begs and makes threats in 

same breath. 
ae whole matter relates to Tom Mooney, who was to hang according to the 
holy desire of the capitalists, but whose sentence was commuted to an imprison- 
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ment for life, And because everything does not move along the desires of 
the capitalists, great fear is the result. 

Workingmen, “ diligent and patient,” American workingmen of the American 
Federation of Labor, who up to the present time kissed the hand that dealt 
the strokes, have become rebellions—no one believed their changed attitude a 
possibility. The case of Mooney caused it all, and for that reason the capital- 
Ists are gnashing their teeth, because they could not send him to the gallows 
as easily as other workingmen were forced to die. ‘The matter is becoming 
more serious for the capitalists day by day. A few years ago even a cock 
would not crow over them, but to-day the rebellious atmospbere and courage of 
the workingmen has reached the degree that even force can not cope with them, 
Other means must be devised in order to deceive them. 

* * r s * x * 

‘The capitalists are trembling, for the workingmen, today, after viewing the 
situation economically and politically, are crying: “ You enpitalists muy go to 
the devil. Today we want to be masters.” 

In order to check this advance, the prostitutes are using every subterfuge by 
means of capitalistie newspapers to divide the workingmen. ‘They lie on every 
side. Lie was never paid as dearly us now! Today lies are forced into the 
workingmen from every side. 

But it is too late, Like a crystal spring it cannot even be stopped though it 
may become polluted, it will come to the top clear and with such force that it will 
crush those who have attempted to stop it. It is still possible for the capitalists 
to succeed in checking a concerted action on the part of the workingmen by 
giving Mooney his liberty. But Mooney’s life is now subordinated. Now, the 
question is, what Mooney represents, the aims of the workingmen struggle be- 
tween the classes, liberation of the workingman, for whom Mooney was to die 
» disgraceful death. The ravages of the capitalistic and mendacious coolies 
cannot stop the strenm which is moving like an overflowed river. 


SpraveDLNosy, Cutcaco, Int. (Daily publication). 
THE SOCIALISTS ARH OPENLY IN ACCORD WITH THE BOLSHEVIKS. 
[November 18, p. 8, c. 1, 2 and 3, extract translation under headline.] 


The following resolutions were adopted: 

I. Extending a brotherly hand to the revolutionary workingman’s classes in 
Europe; we endorse the efforts our comrades under the leadership of Karl 
Liebknecht and of our comrades in Finland, Austria, Bulgaria, Serbia, Hol- 
land and other nations to create a government according to the Russian form. 

2. We demand that our government immediately recognize the Russian Social- 
istic republic of the soviets. 

8. That Wilson’s administration may clear itself of the charges of hypocrisy 
and serious propaganda for the reconstruction of Russia by a mere publication 
of the remaining documents forwarded to the state department, along with the 
detrimental “ Sisson’s documents.” 

4. A demand to immediately return the American army from Europe except- 
ing a sufficient number for necessary purposes. 

5. We protest against the threatening punishment of Tom Mooney as a 
murder based upon perjured testimony.” 

6. The effect to place the burden of war as a duty upon the American people 
should be considered as a plan of American plutocracy to saddle the American 
masses into an uneven financial program of imperialism. 

7, We condemn the official and unofficial campaign of terror against the re- 
striction of the expression of public opinion. 

8. We demand that all political persecutions be ended immediately and all 
court decisions against our leaders of the working class who were forced to 
face a trial and imprisoned under the pretense of a necessity of war. 

9. We desire that the American Socialistic party be given a representation at 
the international peace table and a motion is made that the international social- 
istic and workingmen’s congress be held simultaneously and at the same place 
8 ace conference. 

Se euceet is made that socialists In American express their sympathy for 


their comrades in Europe. 


just 
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[November 23, p. 5, c. 1.) 


Spravedinost is advertising a pamphlet for sale, under the following title: 
“ Message to the American Workingman, price 5 cents, mall 7 cents,” 

Comrade Kral has written an immortal pamphlet on the “ Message to the 
American Workingman.” Today everyone sees the power in the hands of the 
workingman, if they will only take control of the government into their hands, 
as Wus done by the workingmen in Russia. And if they will take into consider. 
ation that a laboring man has more advantages in America to educate himself, 
it is easily understood what power has the workingman, and that it is only 
necessary to convince him of his power, strength and necessity. 

The pamphlet of comrade Kral solves all of the above facts, and may be pur- 
chased in our book store. 


The following is a translation of a Spanish-Anarchistic Bolshevik 
pamphlet recently distributed in the United States: 


To rhe Workers—‘ THE Bossy ORDER AND Peace” 


The present moments are of great importance for the workers of the World, 
especially for those who do not agree with the present system of things, that 
is, the system of so much per cent of debits and credits. 

After four long years of war, of a war without precedents, where the belig- 
erants have abused their subjects, doing the most barbarous things, demanding 
in a thousand ways the sacrifice of their blood and of their money, abolishing 
all sentiment and love towards its fellow beings, miscarrying the object of 
Humanity, placing men face to face like wild animals of different familles 
fighting with the only object of destroying themselves and they do it just to 
obey the representatives of the Bossy Government and of its ally (Newspa- 
pers), telling them about their country, the national honor, the flag and about 
all other objects they employ to cover all of their legal crimes, 

Notice, workers, men of sentimentality, and see if you can find a flag that 
has enough cloth to cover the flesh of those who have been left naked in Its 
nate. 

At last, we will have peace, a peace made by the Governments which is 
tyranny for today, cruelty for tomorrow, supposing that the winners (if there 
ever was anyone conquered) will continue and try to maintain their institutions 
with all their tyrannies and social unequality, and hoping for another oppor- 
tunity to take their flock to another meat market. 

Fortunately, the German, Russian and other workers have given the call to 
the world ; they have given an example proving their incomformity with all that 
is “Higher up” rebelling against their Governments, who, after exploiting 
them without pity, had turned them into flesh cutting machines, placing them 
in front of their brothers from other peoples and continents, always slaves to 
defend interests that do not belong to them on the contrary belonging to their 
own oppressors. 

The Workers must be prepared. We were not prepared to stop this War, 
but we will be prepured to defend the Revelution that is calling at our doors, 
and if we are not strong enough to defend it, we will not be instruments of 
war against those people who have already started the fight. Do not forget 
that the emancipation of the disheired is not from a determined point, but from 
Humanity, and there cannot be happiness while in another part of the World 
there are slaves. 

Capitalism, with its servants, the Governments, and all those who live from 
the work of others will attempt to fight all those things that will come from 
those they have tricked so that they can prevent the call to Rebellion. We all 
agree on this not having as an obstacle the part of the planet in which Destiny 
had them born. 

It will be expected that all Governments not directly affected by the Revolu- 
tion, will start a campaign against it wherever it may start. For its destruc 
tion they will employ all their energies, money and violence and especially 
their so much talked about “Restoration of Order”. Remember producers 
that the order they will start to establish is the unconditional obedience to the 
written law, to private property, aud to all religions, and to all that which Is 
obstacle to the big conceptions that we have of disappearing forever the ex- 
ploitation of men for man. They are trying to sustain with the points of thelr 
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bayonets (not with reasons because they have none) all that which for us is 
a.recollection of privations and gives us the unhappiness of living. 

When they came to us calling us to belp restore order in a place where the 
Red Flag is waving, that flag which is the sign of those who have been robbed 
of their right to live. we will answer that all men of studies got to the capi- 
talists and priests of all kinds, that we have had enough of their infamies. If 
we give our services to this call, which will come, it would be the most absolute 
denial to Human Hberation, 

It is not a question of hatred towards men that makes us speak in this lan- 
guage. We know that they can not act in any other way, because even if they 
tey to conceal their real purpose in their manifestations, we could see that they 
were trying to make us fight each other against those things for which we had 
been looking tor and had found. Because we know that there will be no recon- 
ciliation possible until such time as a change of system is made, which wilt 
abolish completely all privileges of a determined class over another. 

The Social Revolution is in progress. It is not a war that leaves still more 
barbarous atrocities, because it did not defend the principles of justice. In 
war there is nothing but blind obedience towards the strongest or the most 
cunning through their so-much-talked about pretex of national love. 

The revolution is something live a depurative applied to the human organism 
to purify it from all those bonds. They supposed they had converted us into 
Barbarians to sustuin » War like the one we have just seen, which is a blasfemy 
against civilization and progress well understood. 

When we address this to the workers, we don't do it with the view that they 
are the only ones who have a right to be freed, For us, this right belongs to 
everyone who feels he is a slave, but who produces everything and possesses 
nothing, and who are the immediate victims of the present system, which we 
want to destroy and for which you will be called to defend as far as possible. 

Nature created us all the same, without classifying us into different classes 
and for this reason we all have the legitimate right to live this life like labor- 
ing brothers of the same family going to a promising future. He who opposes 
this end will get something not very sweet, because he is a defender of that 
which is old, and of death, well, we will give him death, hut we wil) follow our 
course we are the defenders of life. 

Let us suppose there were some who divided society into classes, we will be 
the Workers, the leaders, in destroying it, and in making humanity only one 
family of producers free from all governments. 

To win this end, everything is In our will. We will make a heroic effort and 
we will say to the Lazy ‘If you want to eat, work.” 

The same way the popular Napoleon said that to win the war he needed three 
things which were. Money, money and money we will say in order that we can 
free ourselves from the system which is responsible for all human misery, we, 
too, need three things, that is Dignity, Solidity and Fraternity. 

By the group.— 


(Without name.) 


The following is a translation of a circular in the Russian language 
recently distributed in the United States by the Bolsheviki element: 


“Comrades! Workingmen !”* 

Rise, awake and reconsider. You are crushed everywhere and torn to the 
utmost for the most stupid bagetelle and why? Because you are defenceless. 

Comrades! Workingmen! 

Do you know that here exists a union of Russian workingmen and also a 
soviet of workers’ deputies who offer their services to you free of charge, as 
all advice and counsel in all directions you may receive such in the soviet’s 
business meetings, which takes place once a week every Thursday. 

Comrades ! 

You alt come. Do not feei backward. Should you have any complaints you 
may record them every evening in the complaint book, which may be found on 
the premises, and all these emplaints will be inspected at the business meetings, 
where the quickest and most resolute measures for assistance will be taken. 

Do not Forget Comrades 
“The Soviet of Workers’ Deputies.” 
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_The following is a translation of a Russian pamphlet recently 
circulated in the United States by anarchistic groups: : 


“FREE FEDERATION OF FREE CoMMUNES—EVERYONE ACCORDING TO His ABILITY 
AND To EVERYONE AccorpING To His Wants.” 


The fundamental principles of all the social activities and evils are for in- 
stance, wars, pauperism, (division of society into the rich and poor), disposition 
and prostitution, ete, There are two fundamentals upon which the present day 
society is resting. These fundamentals are; crecutire and administrative 
government (i, e. the right to one class of people to rule by foree, another clasa 
of people), and the right of property by means of production, 

The government, in whatever form it may be; absolute monarchy or par- 
liamentary republic, as per example in France, inevitably leads to an open or 
hidden imperialism (the administration of a few individuals, or oligarchy— 
administration of a group of people or a party), the destruction of a free initia- 
tive of the masses; the setting up of bureaucracy, which eludes from all the- 
possibility of a nation wide control, intolerance to all the different kinds of 
autonomy, political, cultural and national; and what is most important, due to 
an impossibility of understanding by the Centrum (government) of all the in- 
terests of all the various districts, to an inevitable clash between the latter with 
the former. 

A large, militaristic, politically centralized government, although a republic, 
ean become and necessarily does become (due to the present day politics) an 
aggrandizing government, for to this point, it (the government) is inevitably 
brought by the capitalistic competitor and militaristic jealousy. 

The governmental form of organization inevitably leads to a manifestation of 
imperialism (the endeavor to take up a large and influential position) and 
imperialism leads to corruption—to a moral decay of the voters and the repre- 
sentatives and to a state of demagogy of the last mentioned ones. 

The referendum and the initiative become only palliatives, 1. e. means for a 
temporary softening of the existing laws. 

The removal of ail these negative sides of the government can be done only 
by removing the government itself. 

The government will be substituted by federalism, i. e. a free union of free 
units. 

We are endeavoring to change the old organization which from top to bottom 
rests on force, to a new organization which will not have auy other foundations 
but a general interest of the people, no other principles but a free federation, 
union of individuals, citizens, into communes (country and town communes), 
these in turn will federate as districts, countries and national federations, A 
number of these will form the old Russian Confederation, which will have to 
become a part of the all-world confederation. 

Under such an order of things, there will be no place for the bureaucracy, for 
all the public institutions will be under the wide control of the society. 

Such an organization will insure the possibility of a free action, fo the more 
progressive federations (unions) which will serve as an example to others for 
their progressivity. 

Such an organization will insure the free development of a nation, or # cul- 
tural or territorial unit. 

Such an organization will insure the annihilation of imperialism, or the 
endeavor to govern other nations or people's, for then no capitalistic organiza- 
tion can influence the Centrum government, without any control and there will 
be no government which will compel the people against their own will to take 
up arms and go to war. . : 

And for this principle of government, we the Anarchists are fighting; and 
for an organization based upon the principle of a free union, we the Federalists 
are striving. 

Liberty without economic freedom—such liberties is slavery; As long as 
the right of property will exist—as long as the smarter members of society 
will have a possibility to hold considerable wealth (including real property). 

This order of things means that the greater part of society—the proletariat— 
is compelled to sell their labor to the holder's of wealth and thereby, still 
more increase such wealth and also the already existing and horrible pau- 
perism—which destroys the present society. > 

It is true that the struggle between capital and labor and the farsightedness 
of the capitalists lead to a certain softening of contrasts in the way of the 
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introduction of industrial laws, Increases of wages, shortening of hours, ete. 
But the fundamental contradictory conditions are not done away with, but 
only more or less obliterated. 

In arder to free oneself forever from the division between the rich and the 
poor und forever to end the terrible spectre of pauperism, explolt and unem- 
ployment. We have to annihilate the right of property—production—wealth. 

Only then, when the society without exception will become the master of 
all wealth, when everyone will take an active part in the production of all that 
is necessary for the existence of the present day society, then and only then, 
the days of division between capita] and labor will never come back. 

A simple review of things will reveal to us, that there is a heavier over- 
production (supply greater than demand), that there are many things pro- 
duced that are of no usefulness, and of a detrimental to the people. 

In the future society everyone will he able to choose his own profession, 
according to his tastes and ability, in the production of such articles of neces- 
sity and pleasure, as the demand will he. These problems are very exhaustively 
treated by P. A, Kropotkin’s in his (Bread and Will) or The Winning of 
Bread. 

But, this is only one-half of the economic liberation. Also the old form of 
compensation is exceedingly unjust. All those who will take part in the pro- 
duction of things, will not bave to figure out exactly how much everyone 
should be compensated—all will be compensated alike. 

How to compare the relationship of a civil engineer to that of an iron 
worker. 

The present system is greatly unjust in it’s relationship to women, old men, 
with people and the children. Are they to be blamed that by nature or cir- 
cumstances, they became ill or feeble? 

Upon this fact we have founded an equal right of all people, so that all 
people may equally and according to their needs, benefit by the production of 
the society, and also according to this motto: 

“(Take) from everyone, according to his ability—and 

“(Give) to everyone according to his needs.” 


COMMUNISM. 


The realization of our ideal depends upon the understanding of interests be- 
tween laboring masses aud upon the strength of their revolutionary initiative. 

In order to defend our right, no matter whether we live under an imperi- 
alistic system of government, or under a republic form of government, we have 
to resort to force, terrorism, revolution, etc. 

At the present time, the laboring people of Russia are in their own, but our 
task is great, nevertheless, for we have to consider how to materialize our 
ideals. 

We shall adopt force only when force will he adopted against us by the 
capitalistic class. 

At the present time, there are no material or other obstacles, except ignorance 
and fear which could bar us from the materialization of our socialistic program, 
Our task is to conquer this ignorance and fear, and ignorance and fear can be 
conquered by a country-wide propaganda of our ideas, even though in small 
measures; a general enlightenment about the relationship existing between 
the laboring classes, the soldiers on the one hand, and the capital and land 
owners on the other hand. Also by organizing all of the laboring mass. 

In order that the powers of the organization might always be relied upon, 
it must he non-partisan. This non-partisan organization will be the Universal 
Confederation of Labor, which after Social Revolution will mechanically be- 
come the all Russian Confederation. 

The competency of this Universal Confederation of Labor and its component 
parts (professional unions, Lahor or Trade Unions, the soldiers, etc.) will 
depend upon our endeavor and we shall he obliged to enlarge or increase it 
with all our power. 5 ? 

To them naturally pass the sovereignty—i. e. they will not be governed or 
ruled by anybody. They will have to become the organizers of their respec- 
tive districts or regions. They will he obliged to take upon themselves, or 
shoulder, the responsibility of all the control of public institutions, the es- 
propriation of capital, its exploitations—i. e, possession of wealth and its dis- 
organization. 
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And, thus organizing a Universal Confederation of Labor, we, the Syndicat- 
ista present our program. 

We, the Revoluiionists depend upon the realization of our ideal by the revo- 
lutionary outbursts of all the laboring classes. 

By the above we have also outlined our relationship to the workmen's and 
Soldier's Councils and their relationship to other Revolutionary parties. We 
endeavor to unite the workmen and Soldier's Council with real and non- 
partisan representation of Labor, 

We shal] uphold and support all these various revolutiouary manifestations 
of Labor, which will lead to the complete destruction of all the existing poli- 
tical and economic relations, and the realization of our socialistic ideals, 

Our relation to government and centralism, also concern our relation to the 
Institutional Congress (Labor Congress). We are not in accord with any such 
institution for it necessarily destroys all the revolutionary initiative of the 
masses, 

REVOLUTION. 


The program of the Anarchistic Communists of ull the professioual or trade 
unions, of the Universal Confederation of Labor, of the Workmen’s Council, and 
Soldier's or Peasant’s Council is to become a revolutionary element, the ele- 
ment of initiative, such as was adopted by the French Universal Confeder: 
tion of Labor, such as was adopted to bring about the eight hour working day, 
the manifestation of the 1st of May, the Universal Strike. and an early Social 
Revolution. 

Long Live the Universal Confederation of Labor!!!! 

Long Live the Social Revolution !!!! 


The following is a list of Russian newspapers: 


1. “Golos Truzenika” (The Voice of the Laborer), published by the Geueral 
tive Board of the I. W. W., at 1001 West Madison St., Chicago, ML 
2.“ Raboehiy e Kiestyanin " (The Workman and Peusant), a week! 

paper, published by the Soviet of the Russian Workers Deputies, at 1 
New Yor Editor, A. Brailovsky; secretary, W. Konstantine 
manager, S. A. Younshanoff. This is. a per teaching ani 


Mir” (The New World), published by the Russian Socialist Pub- 
lishing Society, 113 E. 10th St., New York. A. Stuklits! President ; M. 
treasurer; N Hourw: ich, secretary This paper is a holshevik paper and sup- 
ported by the Ku 
“Russky Golos * hn Voice), a Russian daily newspaper, published 
3 EB. 6th St., New York, and is somewhat of a radical paper, of minor 
importance, 

Narodnaya Gazeeta,” a weekly Socialist paper and a recognized organ of 
al-Democrats and Social Revolutionists. Tt is published at 133 
Second ‘Ave, New York. This organ is supported and maintained by the Men- 
sheviki. 


The following is a translation from the Industrialisti, an I. W. W. 
daily newspaper published in the Finnish language at 1001 West 
Madison Avenue, Chicago, TIll.; date of issue. ‘December 30, 1918; 
page 3, columns 1 and 2: 


The triumphal march of Bolshevism is paving the w 
dustrial centers of the East. Particularly the liveliest harbor cities, such as 
New York and Boston, the Litter to which I shall devote this article, appear 
to blaze the red trail, at any rate, in the revolutionary propaganda work. 
Mighty are beginning to develop the mass meetings particularly among the Rus- 
sians and Yrishmen. There is no longer a single Sunday or Holiday that crowds 
by the thousands do not rush vieing to hear and spread the seed of revolution. 

On the 15th instant there was a big mass meeting by the Irishmen in w hich 
there was as speaker one of the best known English speakers, Jim Larkin. 
The occasion turned out to be festive and spurtive with fire of revolution, 
when this “ fire-tongue” spoke with his thundering voice to a brimful audience 
at the Grand Opera House. It appeared that the nationalists for once were 
struck in the vein, since the great bourgeois newspapers could not refrain from 
giving an account of Larkin’s speech, by means of which the truth only spread 


in the larger in- 
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broader. He did not fear to say America more than he did others, He con- 
eluded his speech in the statement “ihat if the Irishmen wish to become free 
from their enslaver, they can do it in only one way, by organiziug together 
with the international proletariat into the same battlefront. By organizing 
economically.” 

He particularly emphasized his last sentence, in which he says, the only 
form of unionism is the Industrial Union. 

In this there would be a little for our yellow brothers to learn, but they do 
not stick their ears in such place where matters of this sort are discussed. It 
seems as if those brothers not only shun the I. W. W. league, but that they 
strive to tear themselves loose from even the radical political socialists, 

Readers of the Industrialisti residing in Boston and vicinity take notice! 
January 19th will turn out to be a gigantic propaganda occasion for the reason 
that the local defense committee of the political prisoners has arranged a big 
mass‘ meeting for that day in the Grand Opera House, at 724 Washington 
Street: Speakers will be first-class, such as Scott Nearing, etc.—Therefore 
come along by the crowds. 


(Signed) J. R 


The following is a translation from the Russian newspaper Golos 
Truzenika (the Voice of the Laborer), published by the General 
Executive Board of the I. W. W., at 1001 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., under the caption of the “All-Colonial Congress,” issued 
January 26, 1919; 


The second Russian All-Cotonial Congress of the United States and Canada 
protests in the most determined manner against the breaking in with weapons 
of the allied armies into revolutionary Russia for the purpose of destroying 
the revolutionary victories of the Russian people, which is terrible and hateful 
to them; we ought and we will battle to the last drop of blood against all 
enemies who strive to crush the treasure of the world, the great social 1evolu- 
tion. We express hope that the American and north European proletariat will 
all support us in it because a world revolution is not beyond the mountains and 
also in that (in the world revolution) Iays the triumph of the Russian revolution. 

We protest against such unfounded attacks of nonresponsible leaders of the 
working class and we say that this Congress is an anarchial bolshevit and we 
hope that sooner or later all workingmen will realize what this gang of the 
false leaders of the working class mean and they will try to break away from 
them and take in their power the management of the workers’ affairs, because 
the freedom of the workingmen is up to the workingmen, himself, 


Devecate Kn. 


A Frpszapapubas, I. W. W. Wrexiy, Cnicaco. 
[January 25, 1919, Page 2, col, 2—Bditorial.] 
DEMOCRACY OF LABOR. 


Internationalism knows only one kind of democracy: that is Industrial 
Democracy. 

Industrial Democracy was not fought out on the battlefields of Europe and 
can only be established through the international organization of the workers. 
of the world. 

The war of the internationalists is the continuous class-struggle in the mines, 
factories and smelters. Real democracy will come only when the arbitrary rule 
of the capitalist, which is nourished by exploitation, economic robbery and new 
wars, is stopped. 

DEMOCRACY OF THE WORKERS. 


To hell with that so-called democracy—F¥orward with the class-struggle in 
order that misery, crime, anguish, suffering and bloodshed be stopped. All and 
everything that is in this world is the property of the employers. To hell with 
that system which creates American Huns, industrial Saisers, and humiliates 
women and children. 
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(January 25, 1919, Page 3, Col. 4.) 
THE DUTIES OF THE WORKING CLAss. 
[By Jack Gaveel, Translated by F. V.] 


The war of the capitalists is concluded. The capitalist ambition is satisfied 
with the enormous fortune the war has brought; new markets which will facili- 
tate further accumulation of wealth; as to profits, more expansion of trade is in 
view. The merciless fetters of the capitalists wait for new and foreign people 
to tie them to the machines of profit. But whatever will happen in consequence 
of the bloody and merciless war which now is in its last hour, the word revo- 
lution sounds in our ear, shaking like thunder, * * * 

It is a fact, that the war between the money-magnates (Kings) is ended, 
but class-struggle has only now started on its way, The red terror of revolu- 
tion breaks its way throughout the entire world and looks into the eyes of the 
capitalist Class with a grinning defiance. In Europe thrones are being crushed, 
tumbling into the di ; they hold trials over czars; Emperors hurry (tlee) 
away dragging their dirty hide (body) to some hiding place where they are 
safe. The shameful flags of slavery are torn down and the flag of revélntion 
which was hoisted in its place, waves lively in the fresh air of love of mankind. 
That was the first year in history of the world, when it was interesting to 
celebrate Christmas according to the doctrines of Christ. The capitalist doc- 
trines are overthrown with an astounding rapidity all over Europe in order 
to make place for the new doctrine: “peace on earth and good will towards 
men.” Just for that reason Christian capitalism, with a grimace of contemp, 
draws its lips together. its heart filled with hatred against the Bolsheviki 
because they announce that “there will be no peace and brotherhood on earth 
as long as the army of the workers will be under the yoke of capitalism, 

Workers of America, the world has changed! ‘The social system of a ram- 
shackle State lies on its death-bed and the industrial democracy of a new 
world knocking at our door. They await the birth of democracy and we can 
not be quiet about the birth of our democracy. We must no longer be indifferent 
towards the trend of events but, whether we want or not, we have to face 
them under all circumstances, Every one will be forced to this by the industrial 
and financial crisis in this country, too, within a very short time. 

Capitalism is driven out of certain parts of Europe and looks in America 
for a shelter, 

While vou American workers have shed your blood and sacrificed your lives 
over there for freedom and democracy your brothers who remained here were 
deprived of all that in the meanest manner. The yoke of slavery was wear- 
ing harder upon the necks of those who remained at home, than at any other 
time in history. The jails and prisons are filled with untold numbers of your 
fetlow-workers ; in these hell-holes they have to die a slow, merciless death and 
they were put there by the judges and executioners appointed through you. The 
workers of Russia, Finland, Germany, Sweden, Norway, Holland, France and 
England are fighting now in their own countries for such democracy which will 
be the democracy for all, men, women and children, 

That is the kind of democracy for which you too have to fight against the 
industrial kaist ; that means nothing else than to enlighten your 

3, Inines and shops, to organize them into trade 
, So that the workers may dictate the conditions under which they are 
willing to work and continue production. You must do that if you do not 
want that the workers of the world point out towards you with their finger, 
at the time when the crisis will set in and you, who have sacrificed your lives 
for democracy, will have to stretch out your hand like a beggar for a miserable 
“Job,” 

‘The capitalists of this country hold their hands tightly around the neck of 
their slaves to what they became entitled through the opportunities of the war 
and they will not let loose until they are forced to. Every worker in this 
country faces a dangerous situation; those who fought for democracy are al- 
ready looking for work in the factories all over the country. And then the 
good news will come out that new labor-saving machines are employed every- 
where. 

These events will create the conditions of times when there is no sufficient 
work, that is low wages, longer working hours, and in its footsteps follow the 
result, as sickness, crime and prostitution; then the most doubtful eye will see 
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already that they can not find here even a trace of that freedom for which they 
went to Europe to fight. We only need to look into the capitalist press and we 
can find that the returned soldiers who are looking for their old job do not 
get it at all; they also may find often that their job is held by women! 

Workers of America! What do you think to do in this question? Do you 
perhaps have confidence in the wisdom of your masters and their conscience, 
that they will settle that question? Or will you perhaps curse the workers 
who are in the same condition as you? 

We tell you, every one of you: rally all branches behind one big organiza- 
tion. 

Why? Because the employer will not reduce your working hours in order 
that everybody cau get work and he will not give you higher wages because in 
doing so he would act against his own interests. At present they have only 
one thing in their mind, that is how it could he possible to obtain a good, 
profitable contract which they lost now through the conclusion of the war. 
Realizing the fact that Europe will, for a long time, not be able to produce 
more than is absolutely necessary and knowing that America would like to 
place its goods at low prices in in! . the first and main thing is 
to obtain cheap labor (working power) in order to be able to ship cheap goods. 
The patriotic tricks will start again to reduce the wages and increase the work- 
ing hours. 

Do not. rely upon the industrial kaisers of America that they will settle your 
question. You can not help the case either if you blame the bad labor condl- 
tions upon the cursed immigrants. It would not help any if, out of mere selfish- 
ness, you would care only for yourself. All these things do not change the facts 
which are already upon the threshold. It would have no influence upon labor 
scarcity, either. It would not alleviate misery either, because as long as there 
will be thousands and thousands looking for work, the masters of industries 
will take advantage of the situation and exploit the workers more and more 
and the more there will be looking for work the more bitter will be the fate 
the workers will have to face. 

You have to create a connection with the unemployed and the unemployed 
shall act with those who work who are employed. In such action only will 
there be any power and that will be the only remedy. That is the way you 
have to act; the eyes of the world are directed at you; because the capitalist 
beasts are trying to entrench themselves already that the attacks of the workers 
shall find them prepared. It depends upon you to keep up the traditons of this 
country; proclaim yourselves the international working-class and enter the 
fight for yourselves and for those, who are rotting in a hole (cell) of the jail 
for fighting in the interest of your class; who were thrown into prison by the 
autocrats and imperialists of America. Your fight must go on for better con- 
ditions and at the same time for their freedom; because as long as yon can not 
free those men you will not be strong enough either to better your conditions 
or the lot of your wives and your children. 

You workers, who gave up everything in this war shall have only that right 
left, to go back to the servant's position in which the war has found you. Or 
is it your only duty to sacrifice your lives in the interest of the greedy, money- 
hungry capitalistic class? * * * 

The time of action is here. We have to show the working-class of Europe 
that we are with them just as they are with us in our common struggles, be- 
cause that struggle is that of the world’s workers against the blood-thirsty 


capitalist class. 

In the publication. Rabochily e Krestyanian (Workman and Peas- 
ant) of January 11, 1919, published in New York City, the follow- 
ing, here translated, appears on page 2 under the caption “From 
report of the second All-Colonial Congress of the Russian Work- 
men’s Colonies of the United States and Canada”: 

Comrade Biankl, who represented at this Congress the Union of Russian 
Workers and Anarchists stated “By request of the Union of Russian Workers 
and Anarchists, I find it absolutely necessary to announce that we held our- 
selves back from votIng upon the question of organizing the Soviet Government 
for the reason that we denounce any form of ruling or government.” 


Where Government begins, there ends revolution—and there where there is a 
revolution, there is no place for any government. But finding that unquestion- 
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ably the Bolsheviki being the greater revolutionary part of the Russian Social- 
Democratic party, which follows the road towards a social revolution, we sup- 
port them in their battle with a counter-revolution. The Bolsheviki who 
strive for communism find it unavoidable to wrest the government ruling and 


we find it possible to reach a non-government communism only through a 
social revolution. 


TRANSLATION FROM Guerra Dr Crasse, an Ivauian I, W. W. Paver, PurtisHep 
at Saw Francisco, Marcu, 1916. 


FIRST OF MAY—WORKINGMEN ! ALERT, 


While in the old world the villanous war, the war of kings and of the. mili- 
tary providers, the war of the two strongest Imperialisms, the English and the 
German, who are contending the step to better impose their brutal strength, the 
war, that for two years is being presented to us as democratic war when 
instead it is imperialistic; of freedom, when it is suicide for whoever does 
not bow its forehead in the presence of the majesty of the military régime: 

According to all the sold and the renegades it is a war of civilization (as 
though there could be a “ civil war”) when it is not, as always, the exaltation 
of barbarism, of plunder, of brigantage, of the assassin, while in the old world 
I say, the war is sowing ruin, desolation, mourning, misery and death in fright- 
ful numbers; and while here in the new world the imperialism is getting 
gigantic (giving the lie to the lying phrases that the European war will be the 
last war because it will kill militarism) and under the usual lying cloak of 
honor, of the national defence attempting to walk on the same road as that 
of Europe, we have yet the courage, oh! workingmen, to call you on this 
May 1st of death; to life. 

Workingmen: Alert! 

This is our cry of revolutionists, of comhatants, alert, we cry it strongly 
today before we are stopped; rifle in hand, to be able to cry later—alert oh! 
proletariat. . 

On this first of May sacred to human hopes, of all the overtired human 
beings, we would want that whoever is weighed under the yoke of the tripel 
slavery, economical, political and religious, to follow with action our desperate 


ery. 

We would want that the proletariat, our brothers, to awake from the 
lethargy in which they live, to despoil themselves of their prejudices of which 
they are imbutted and run to us regenerated with the saintly intention to fight 
at our side the most hardest battles for liberty and justice. 

Would want that this May 1st would be red as it was dreamed by the first 
internationalists, would want to be able to adopt the sword instead of the 
pen, would want to have arrived on this day to be able to avenge with our 
blood all our martyrs, those who before us were victims of the infamous actual 
regime. 

We would want, oh proletariats to be able to raise the red flag on all the 
bourgeois ramports and he able to say, at completed fact, “the revolution 
that was has transformed the world.” 

Workingmen, Alert; because all this is not yet but a realizable dream but 
the day that: “Other @ruse and humble coherts, ready for battle, will come 
from the furrows and from the hovels to justice make.” 

Come then, on this day of May let it awaken in us the sleeping energies, let it 
renew the most generous enthusiasm. Nothing is dead of that that was and 
it is for us our patrimonial ideal. 

All is alive around us. Not before, not now, that the workingmen are killing 
for a cause not theirs, not after, when the interests of the hourgeois in struggle 
will force the false peace that will generate more hate, other wars; nothing 
for us is, or will be dead. c 

We will yet be the slaves, the derised, the exhausted. The cross and the 
sword, increased in strength and audacity, will strike on us to impose as yes- 
terday, as today all sorts of infamy. Know how to gather the challance, oh 
proletariat. 

Never better momert was there for us to prepare us for our war “war of 
classes” to overthrow that is, thrones and altars. Let then begin our preparé- 
tions in the daily struggles against the common enemy. 
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To learn how to hate, hate, always, Hate “God” in whose name our blood 
is drained, hate the priest, the gnawing cancer of humanity, bate the “ State” 
as the first great thief amongst thieves. hate the capitalism that is the father 
of the State. Hate, hate always—Hate for the enemy of our ciuse, the bourgeoi: 
Journalist, the disguised democrat. Hate for the politiciin who sells himself 
to the first offered—hate for all our false friends. 

In the hate of all the opponents of our cause which is of liberty, of Justice, of 
love and common brotherhood, is found on this first of May of death, the 
strength to resurrect the life. 

Life that has to serve ns until the day that tight in strong embrace, we will 
ask on the barricades, together with the “ poet” “No more bread, but blood 
blood one hour only of Joyous revenge.” 

Workingmen ale , our May of struggle and not of feast. of battle and 
not of vain baccha . it calls you to harvest. 

Workingmen, Alert. He who is not with us is against us. 


Luror Parenti. 


THe Latin Branen, I. W. W, 
WORKINGMEN ! 


The present modest sheet that we hurl in yonr midst, hecause reading it 
you can think, act, is fruit of our will, of owr ardent revolutionary faith that 
inspires us, it spurs us, it conquers us. 

We have called it “ War of classes’ because this is its mission, to make it 
so all workingmen understand that they must prepare for their war that they 
do not yet know how to fight. 9 

The European slaughter and all the wars past and future wanted or sanc- 
tioned by dynasties, blessed always by capitalism and hy priests, that in the 
war they know their interests, there was not and there never will be wars 
of people uniting for their total emancipation. 


PROLETARIAT ! 


Truth so scalding will never be told to you by the Bourgeois sheets, written 
by all the delinquents in gentlemen's garb. They seek and know how to find 
all sorts of deceptions to make of you the servants of the Bourgeois class and 
priesthood. 

“War of classes" let it he the ery of all the oppressed, “war of classes” 
resound in al] the hovels of the proletariat, in all the offices, in the mines, on 
the transatlantics, in the agricultural camps, in all places that gi and pro- 
duces riches for others, But more then the ery, that sometimes innocuous, 
it is to prepare for “our war.” 

All the days the workingmen must adept themselyes for the “ war of clas: 
in the struggle that is fought.between capital and labor by means of strikes, 
boycottage, and sabbotage well applied. The “ War of Classes” it is to be pre- 
pared by the elevation that all laborers have to make through their own 
intellect, reflecting, studying, changing so. 

On this Ist of May of workingmen’s blood each slave of salary face then the 
nicest healthy bath for himself and for the common cause. The consciences 
be renovated, our souls be sharpened to the faith in ourselves, our strength be 
organized for the defence of today and for tomorrow’s assault upon the Bour- 
geois world. 

The cowards remain aside, the daring come forward ready for our “war of 
classes,” 

The bones of our martyrs, the bones of the proletariat dragged by living 
force increased by the war of Kings and of the mighty we will use them to 
strike on our drums calling the gathering armies of labor to the complete 
conquest of liberty and justice. 

‘And so we shall do the day when closed in destructive avalanches moving 
with “torch and axe” against our enemies, the “ State,” the “church,” the 
* Capitalism,” with the terrible cry: “Gt is the Revolution that passes, it is 
the war of classes” that destroys a world of Infamies to create the Social 
Justice. 

Proletariat, to you! 


3” 
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The following is a translation of a Russian pamphlet called 
~Anarchism Communism,” 1916, no author named, recently circulated 
by anarchists in the United States: 


Give a proposal to present society about building new prisons, new asylums, 
mike a proposition to he new Pinkertons, to build new weapons of murder, 
und thousands will support you and use all their energy to bring to life your 
propos: nm. Should you try to convince society that human being are not 
wild animals and do not need chains or ses, tell them that we can exist 
without rulers or tyrants, without Pinkertons or weapons of murder, without 
barbarie laws and lawmakers, and they wilt take you for crazy, for a tres- 
passer upon order, and if you should try to spread 4 ill be 
thrown in prison or hanged. More yet, the very people who sed] 
and in whose interests you are fighting against their slavery and even the 
foremost element of this nu will look at you with foresight and thought and 
say to you, “Truly brother you are right. We are robbed, we ar 
but te get rid of these robbers and suppressors all at once it 
We cin change the chains for smaller chains, the blood drinkers for smaller 
blood drinkers, big barbaric laws for small barbari¢e laws, but te exist withont 
a government, without any written laws, just a fool can demand that!" 

Now, let’s see. Must a man be crazy to look for liberation from all govern- 
ment, from all barharic laws, or is it that all governments and all barbaric 
laws have their power at the present time just because most people in society 
are marked eandidates for houses of demented! Those who desire liberation 
from all government in whatever the government may be and from all written 
laws whatever their condition may be, these people are called Anarchists. The 
word Anarchism means no-Government. Ii is that Anarchisin strives for such 
society Where ong man will not rule over the other, where everybody will be 
equal in his human rights, what can be a more simple and naturat desire than 
that the other man should not command over me and what can be more honest 
and better goal for such society where T shall not be in power to command 
over others? Tt is necessary yet to bring facts of learning to prove this—that 
to command others or to be under the power of sumebody else is a terrible 
crime of human liberty and happiness? 

More healthy will sound the arguinents 
show the birth and development of all rwers and governors. Vileness, ignorance 
and darkness is the mother of all goyernment. Cruelty, slavery and mass- 
killing their children when humanity was still in infancy in the first steps of 
development and has still lived in so-ealled tribes for generations, as now the 
yellow Indians, and from them have come the first types of rulers and gov- 
ernors. They were those wild people who possessed physical power and have 
showed up in their battles with wild animals and in bloody wars against 
other wild tribes: sometimes for a woman and sometimes for the skin of an 
animal; or they have discharged their superiority by killing everybody who 
was in their way. From these bandits of the woods have come our rulers and 
our’ governments, And this is the iron from which for centuries they have 
forged chains for the supporting of humanity and they have choked on every 
step the free spirit of humanity, 

It would take # tong time to get acquainted with all the phases of develop- 
ment through which they went until they have reached the present standing 
of “ civilized " governments. I shall only state how many and what forms they 
have ateepted throughout the time of their existence, what names they have 
adopted and what masks they wore. But there is one conclusion, one absolute 
fact—ignorance, tyranny and robbery have remained the constant properties 
of al] governments. Under the cloak of a republican government person is 
hidden the wild handit of the woods who is ready to choke the first one who 
will stand up and protest against his lying, politics and despotism. The dif- 
ference jis just that the wild man is satisfied with the flesh of animals and the 
present rulers crave for human flesh and bloud. We can say that govern- 
ment has never reached to such banditry as at the present time; together with 
religion which darkens the minds of the people, together with the robbers of 
the poor working people, the government stands now like iron rocks upon 
the back of the workingman. What person with a healthy mind, with a 
spark of honesty and human feeling will not with the price of his last drop 
of blood get rid and absolutely destroy all forms of government and rulers in 
human society. The ground upon which have and still stand the present gov- 
ernments which Is flooded with innocent blood and where committed crimes 


against no-government if we will 
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are praised to Heaven, a thousand yearly corrupt and rottenest prostitutes 
have made their nest there. On such ground there is no place for anything 
that is human. This can not be reformed or cured. Such contagious disease 
must be destroyed, absolutely destroyed. The word government has no place 
in the dictionary of free people. Whatever name you may apply to the word 
power, government power, their problem will remain the same. Their. sup- 
pression and their work are causes for forging new chains. These chains 
they call laws but in reality these schemes will remain for better exploitations 
and the unarmed and ignorant person. From everything that I have said 
until now it is clear that every healthy thinking man is morally bound to com- 
bat against any form of government, against the power of any written law, 
which seem not more than the weapon of the tyrants thrust against the poor 
and ignorant people. But (and this is a capital “ but") political freedom is 
not freedom yet. In order to enjoy full liberty we must also be free economi- 
eally, and therefore we are not only Anarchists but also Communists. We 
know the present history of Capital We are convinced that private owner- 
ship is not more than the result of a thousand yearly robberies of the strong 
upon the weak. That the present so-called government is a gigantic bandit 
gang composed of ordinary thieves, parasites, lazy and political charlatans. 
With the assistance of priests of different beliefs who are assisted with hired 
blood-thirsty dogs with rifles and cannon that rob us. Whatever they find in 
everything that the working class produces with blood and sweat, this gang 
have grabbed in their power; all means of industry, machines, instruments, 
land and everything that is found upon the earth and in the earth belongs to 
them. This is their sacred ownership. A long period of robbery aud murder 
have given them right by Jaw to hang a lock upon all the prisons of nature, 
upon the fruits of someone else’s labor, and now to have bread and means of 
existence we must sell our working power these bandits not to become a ban- 
dit ‘ourselves if opportunity presents itself to become snch. The working 
man at the present time finds himself under the iren foot of the capitalist. 
He has no assigned place to sleep in, He is not sure that he will have a 
piece of bread for dinner. He is a slave and possibly a more unfortunate 
slave in comparison with slavery that has been. I do not think that it is 
necessary to recount to you all bloody dramas of life which are played amoug 
the poor classes on account of barbaric slavery. Who does not know the 
sorrowful heartbreaking pictures of the working man’s life? Whose heart 
cau remain silent when yon see that young innocent men, women and children 
in the prime of their lives must suffer in the cells of hired slavery? Who 
does not sudder at the thought that his brother may soon need to commit a 
terrible crime or that his sister may come to the shameful sale of herself in 
order to quiet their hunder!! Whose heart does not become full of sorrow by 
reading newspaper items that in another place in the shafts were buried alive 
several hundred miners leaving wives and children, who maybe will be com- 
pelted to ask charity or will he driven to become prostitutes and suicides? Who 
is responsible for the numberless victims of the capitalist tyranny, for the 
crushed life and for the corpse of the miners? Everything called for revenge, 
for revenge for the innocent human blood which is shed daily by the Jow- 
browed rulers of present society! What man, whose thinking apparatus is 
not impaired, whose human feelings have not died out entirely, will not ad- 
judge to death such barbaric society? Who desides a coward or an idiot will 
refuse to stand in line with those who desire to overthrow the bloody thrones 
of a barbaric government? Capitalist society must be overthrown and this 
ean only be accomplished by a social revolution. It is folly to think that 
with these bandits of the woods anything can be accomplished in a peaceful 
way. If it was really possible to end the present slavery system without shed- 
ding blood the Anarchists probably would be the first to try to join the blood 
seekers; but children only may think that the present capitalist society will 
turn over their privileges and all their robbed riches without a terrible bloody 
battle, an enormous war of the union workingman over the whole world against. 
their robbers and suppressors is the only route to liberate the people and 
tbat day is not far when the war will check all the despotic thrones and wili 
tear asunder the chains of slavery. The capitalist society must clear the 
place for a new communist society, All the production of industry and the 
riches. of the world are produced by the working man and therefore it would 
be logic and right that all these riches should be used by those who have a 
part in creating them. We are not in accord with the Socialists who say that 
in the future society the strong will have it over the weak; they say “ Every- 
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one will receive pay in accordance with what he can produce and the one that 
is stronger will he able to earn more than I.” This idea of the stront and 
weak is the route of capitalist society. In the free communist soclety every- 
one will work in accordance with his strength and receive what he needs, 
In the human faniily there can reign holy peace of happiness and brotherly 
love. Nature possesses enough riches for al! its children, enough wheat and 
rye for all humanity. The supposition that human society is not ready for a 
new conununist life has no foundation and is an absolute lie. Everyone agrees 
to change a prison for a palace, dry bread for sweet roasts, the whip of the 
slave merchant for a free family life. It is understood, if he has the oppor- 
tunity to do so, The man at the present 1s cruel on account of his endless battle 
for existence which is on account of the bitter insults which he receives daily 
from his employers. Throw off from him the yoke of slavery, surround him 
with conditions of freedom and human life, give him opportunity to work three 
or four hours a day (more than that a person need not work for his existence 
in the future society) and to work not under the whip of a foreman but in 
society of free brothers and to have everything that necessary to satisfy 
the necessities of a free man, then but u crazy person will be able to commit 
a crime against his equals. The terrible economic conditions are the cause of 
99% of crimes in present society and for these causes present society more 
aud more devyeloj.s rubbery, murder, prostitution and suicide. In a free com- 
munist society where everyone will have the opportunity to live a free happy 
life, all desires of the present capitalist system will be ruined and all prisons, 
gallows and asylwus for feeble minded will disappear together with politic 
society in which we live nt the present time. 

I think whatever I said is enough to convin«w a person who is not a fanatic 
that Anarchism Communism is not a fancy but an educational society system. 
The development of Capitalism from one side and the dying out of govern- 
ment and reverse fanaticism on the other hand will enable us to establish 
Anarchism Communism in the future society. Only society which is based 
upon the freedom and equality of brotherhood is enabled to reach the higher 
ereed of physical and spiritual development. Volitical freedom without 
nomical freedom if not freedom and economical freeflon: without equality 1s 
no freedom, 

Anarchism Communisin unites in itself potitical and economical freedom and 
also equality. It is therefore the higher id of liberty loving people. The 
ideal tu reach which we can sacrifice everything is the ideal which will equalize 
those who will work for it and fight for it. 


The following circular, printed in English in red ink, was recently 
«distributed in the Eastern section of the United States: 


WORKINGMAN ! 


You Must understand the fundamentals of Revolutionary Socialism if you 
are to free yourself from the yoke of Capitalism. You must do as your fellow 
workers in Russia and Germany have done, prepare yourselves for the final 
conflict with the muster cluss, 

And to prepare yourselves for the coming Revolution, you must understand 
the capitalist system. how it arose. how it developed, and why it must in- 
evitably fall. 

You must educate yourselves on the working class science revolutionary 
socialism. Do not fail to come to this lecture. 


The following is a translation from a Lettish newspaper called 
“Atballs” (English “ Echo”), published by the Lettish Publishing 
Co., 371 Willis Avenue, New York City, John P. Apsit. editor: 


{From page 15.] 


VICTORY DAY IN BOSTON, 


A great Victory Day has been November 11th and there are two worlds re- 
joicing over it. One is the bloodthirsty imperialistic world and the other one 
is the new world of highest ideals. The proletarian Bolshevik world on one 
side, celebrating with the imperialistic group or the unorganized masses of 
labor, While on the other side is a small handful of well organized proletarians. 
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The proletarians are glad to see all these reactionary forces on the edge of 
their grave, while the imperialistic groups are swelled by their victories, while 
the red flags ave hauled down from the castles of the Czars and Kaisers. 

_The 11th of November at Boston, the Lettish Organizatlons were united in a 
big mass meeting with speeches and music in the evening at the Dudley Street 
Opera House, which was filled to overflowing with an international audience. 
It was certainly one fine international night. It was on that night that the 
Socialistic progressive paper called “The Revolutionary Age” saw its birth 
with some of the ablest American writers, who are supporting the Bolshevik 
cause, as its editors. 


[From page 7.] 
PEACE CRIES. 


You may shout all you want for peace but it is not peace. Our party is at 
war and we are fighting already on the field of battle * * * one side says 
the war is finished, while the other says we have just started. Congress of 
the U. 8S. is preparing for something by building more ships. Just now the 
American soldiers and sailors are murdering Russian peasants and workers. 
It is possible that the next day the American youths will be sent against the 
organized Bolshevik army which has not yet fully shown what it can do, 


[From page 8,] 


We are standing now at the door of a new civilization and the capitalists are 
thrusting thelr swords against this progress like a wall of steel but don’t you 
let them fool you, Bolshevism is nothing else than working class government, 
That is why the capitalist press does not like the Bolsheviks. The Russian 
Soviet government 1s 95% made up of working people and it is the most dem- 
ocratic form of government in the world today, The proletarian dictatorship 
must conquer all the world of parasites and slave owners. This proletarian of 
the working class government is an enemy only for those who are standing in 
its way. * * * The war has started, the organized fight is to begin between 
capitalism and international Socialism. The workers of American do all you 
can to uphold your sons and brothers against those who want to hand indus- 
trial democracy and retard civilization of the world. We ask; why, if the 
white guards are murdering thousands of workers in Finland, why doesn’t 
America and the other allied powers interfere to‘stop this butchering of the 
red guards. Why did the allies and America interfere when Czarism was 
against the principles of the civilized world, crushing the working class. Was 
this all paper talk? The invasion of Russia is only for the purpose of forcing 
the Russian nation to pay the interest on the money that the allies lent to 
the Russian government. Money, with which the government of the Car tried 
to enslave the Russian people. 

Comrade: We cannot keep quiet and neglect to work at this fight, while our 
comrades in Europe are risking their lives to fight our battle, while they need 
all the organized help and our help to get control of the world by a proletarian 
dictatorship. We cannot accept the imperialism of America which is preparing 
to keep us in an economic situation that is in harmony with the capitalistic 
history of the past. Workers of America, including women, show our comrades 
in Burope you do not pay attention to what our capitalist tells you in favor 
of an invasion of Russia. You don’t need to allow them to put you to sleep 
with the dream of peace when there is none. Hterna] vigilance is the price of 
liberty. The hour has sounded for the working class dictatorship and Bour- 
geoisle in America cannot stop it. All proletarians of all Jands unite—you have 
nothing to lose but your chains and a world to gain. 


[From page 16.] 


Sunday November 17th there was a meeting arranged by the Lettish Bolshevik 
Organization of Greater Boston, with an attendance of more than 8000 and 
many hundreds who could not get into the hall. The speakers were our com- 
rades the Hnglish speaking Bolshevik editors of some of our papers, MacAlpiie, 
Fraina, Weinstein of “Novy Mir” and the Finnish Soclalistic Republics rep- 
resentative Nuerteva. The applause was tremendous and resolutions were 
passed to support the revolution In Germany and in Russla, 
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[From page 6.] 


The counter revolution is in a sad plight. The Czecho Slovaks can no longer 
massacre Bolsheviks, The Czecho Slovak Gen, Siroljs has laid down his 
troubles in the New York Times, stating that the Czecho Slovaks must have help 
from the allies or they will give up the fight. It seems they want to go home. 
He said that the Allies did not help his troops very much and he has a front 
of about 750 miles to hold. At Ufa the Bolsheviks blocked their lines. It will be 
hard to hold the Bolsheviks back because they are mobilizing all of Russla. 
They are to have ready for next spring three to four million well trained Bol- 
shevik soldiers with plenty of ammunition and with officers from the German, 
Anstrian and Hungarian armies in Russia. The war only began, 


The following is a list of secretaries of Socialist locals in the State 
of Georgia: 


N. A. Craig, Pittsburg, Georgia. 

H.C. Harris, 217 Broadway, Macon, Georgia. 

M. C. Harwell, 118 Capitol Sqnare, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Lewis Shapiro, 140 Capitol Square, Atlanta, Georgia. 
R. H. Heard, 1321 Emmett Street, Augusta, Georgia. 
' §. Crovitz, 71 Reynolds Street, Waycross, Georgla. 
Harry Applebaum, 136 East Broad Street, Savannah, Georgla. 
J. T, Shackleford, Bremen, Georgia. 

J. P. Ligon, 1304 Broadway, Columbus, Georgia. 

V. H. deBrant, Route #8, Midland, Georgia. 

W. E. Johns, Tifton, Georgia. 

Willie J. Taylor, Route A, Donaldsonville, Georgia. 
Mary Hicks, 146 Evans Street, Bainbridge, Georgia. 
O. R. Larkin, Buchannon, Georgia. 

W. C. Holmes, Wildwood, Georgia. 


Following are members at large, Socialists of Georgia: 


Julius Davidson, Scotland, Georgia. 

William Raonl, 252 West Fifteenth Street, New York City. 
G. T. Harrison, Box 584, Fort Valley, Georgia. 

T. M. Abercrombie, Roopville, Georgia. 

R. G. Cox, Bonifay, Florida. 

Rueben Hoffman, 116 Cotton Avenue, Americus, Georgia. 
Aug Andrae and H. V. Haronis, Lakemont, Georgia. 


Following are alleged to be Socialists in communication with Mrs. 
Mary Ronal Millis, Atlanta, Ga.: 


G. F. Willis, Route 1, Adairsville, Georgia. 

Mrs. Bertha H. Mailly, 7 Hast 15th Street, New York City. 

Miss M. L. MeN 7 Candler Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

G. A. LaFayette, Grand Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mrs. Thomas McWhinney, 101 Ponce de Leon Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
Harold Pratt, 168 West Wood Avenne, Akron, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. Frank Beck, 86 West 12th Street, New York City. 


The following is a translation of an anarchistic circular in the 
Ttalian language recently distributed : 


To the Italian journalists icho came to America to observe? to study and to pray. 

It is the refractory salute, and it is also the discordant voice in the interested 
chorus or unconcious of the praises and approval. It is above all the serene 
voice proud of.truth that will never be spoken by the cynical editors of the 
weekly follies, nor by the illiterate scribblers of bankrupting newspapers nor 
by the vain cackle of the colonial puppets, nor by the triumphant skepticism of 
some sane pen, immune from illicited trading, and much less by the anaemic 
pens and haughty ignorance of your English speaking colleagues. 

But why do we turn directly to you? Who have been called here to applaud 
the majestic portent of a nation, who in less than a year knows how to organize 
a powerful warlike machine and operate it with surprising regularity and 
precision? And we know that you are powerless and that even if you had 
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power you would not dare to use it. You will come upon painful evidences 
that must be kept under silence and you will keep silence because you will not 
have the courage to face unpopularity among the bank’s public, persecution and 
discomfort. But while speaking to you we are speaking to the people over the 
ocean, deceived by the high sounding exhibitions of Democracy of the great 
North American republic. Perhaps tomorrow we will go across the ocean, 
caressed by the audacious American liberties and we will tell to the people of 
Italy to the admiring and deceived people of Europe all about the praiseworthy 
democratic principle of the great western republic, as the thounsand refugees 
of the Czars government have done when they reentered the people’s Russia. 

For the present we address ourselves to you, that is, to the friend and 
upholders of the coward acts of democracy, more as a matter of monition than 
as a hope that sound and free thoughts of straightforward truth will prevail in 
you. 

Some of you know this land of heavy ignorance and shameless commercialism, 
unless in the young days of the confederation you passed through it sheepishly 
blind. Many of you have probably been deceived by the indulgent impression 
of Dario Papa. [Dario Papa was an eminent journalist who came to America 
back in 1882 and when he returned te Italy published his impressions of this 
country.—This is a note of the translator.] 

Perhaps the observation of the spirit of enterprise, the ability for organlza- 
tion, the impetus of the will and action of the North American money class, will 
arouse your enthusiastic admiration and you will not investigate further and 
study of what pain and of what composition is the matter that forms the 
gigantic gear of the war machine. 

But if it is the duty of journalists to go over the barriers of interestedly limited 
engagements and you will scrutinize into the institutions and the functions of 
these institutions that the democratic haughtiness desires to present to the 
world’s people who are waiting for a pannacea for their troubles, you will then 
come to truthful conclusions that will offend your enthusiasm for the classic 
republic, that the secular Italian thought presents to you on each page of able 
thinkers that will idolize and elevate life. 

These truths will not be spoken by the interested voices surrounding you. 
These truths are withheld, by some for the love of the fatherland, by others 
as a natural consequence of their habitual falsehoods, 

We have no such pudicities. 

We have objured the fatherlaud as puurly cunceived by the dominant alagar- 
thies, because we do not desire to be classed with the Cammorists representing 
a vulgar fatherland, with the thieving bankers, with the stained prominence, 
with the vien beautiful ly the eradication coutained in five cent pamphlets, 
with the people of Saint Rocco and her numerous madonnas festooned as so 
many servants on a holiday, it is an action that nauseates, causes wretching 
and humiliates. 

We know of no frontiers although we dream of people, and first of all, be- 
cause the nearest, the Italian people, we dream the serene joys that the poet 
of our race probably the most representative of the ideal of our people, sung 
across the two ages, 

We have no such pudicities; nor any tremors of fear, as men, not shaken 
by the arrogant menace of the brutzlized law, and not fooled by the interestea 
flatteries of the ruffians in power, we will scorn the legend of liberty and 
democracy. Su Bde ? 

Although arrived last among the legislative tyranny, in less than six months 
the great Republic has been uble to add to the “corpus juris” of the brutal 
Persecution, a “ trading with the enemy act” and a “sedition bill”, a project 
of proscription against the anarchist and other series of minor administrative 
measures that form the delight of those who love the simple and holy ignorance 
ot inert mind. 

This as to theory! The practical side is still more edifying! Even if ob- 
served during periods when not menaced by any enemy. ; 

Tom Mooney has the hangman’s noose at his throat, guilty of no misdeeds, 
except that of professing ideas that are damaging to the interests of the greedy 
rabble of San Francisco California plutocrats. And it is due to the timely and 
healthy echo that repercussed in Russia, if the hirelings of the Croesus have 
not as yet cut off his last hopes of escaping with his life from their nails, 

It is only a few years since and the enumeration would be too long—that 
the Ludlow matter happened, perpetrated by the will and for the defense of 
one of those monsters of “Gorkian” impression and capacious fauces that 
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feeds the gold of their safes with the vermillion blood of the humble working 
people. And Bayonne, sinister with the brutal provoeation; and the pravoca- 
tion and massacre of Milwaukee Mich and the pale flames of the race hatred 
of East St. Lonis, Missouri and the insisting lynchings are singing the glorious 
songs of the democratic goodness of the great republic, not unworthy with 
remaining side by side with the monarchy of the cripple heir of perfidion= 
Savoy and to attain the post of honor with the records of Czarism and + 
bestiality of its Cossacks. 

It is also of yesterday the sinister sentence of the “ Industrial Workers of 
the World”, whose only guilt was that of remaining loyal to the economic 
exegencies of which they have unfurled the flag. 

And if facing the red hot mob made idotie by the pulpit or the newspapers, 
or hy the cintematographs you will complacently smile aud you will be de- 
lighted to see them hurl themselves against those who do uvt bend during the 
present tragic hours, that has also overturned you and you will tind in all 
that a proof of the sovereignty of the people which does not admit of dissents 
and corrects the laws with lynching, with the noose around Frank Little’s 
throat with mass tarring uprights the puducity of the law. Oh! do not im- 
precate at the Russian mobs, at the Russian soldiers, and shed tears on the 
Imperial carrion of Nicholas Romanoff, nor do get possess if the Japanese 
mobs forseeing privations find the superb manuer of unloosing te revolt and 
impose on the regent souls a larger consideration of their own necessities. Da 
not imprecate at the sonorous voice of ctynamite that lowers all boldness and 
has yet in safe keeping the last spark that will start the vast fire of reparation. 

All the world is a country and the system of vile and bold domination re- 
mains, even if the form of it is changed. You may be proud of the statuatory 
liberties reclaimed in the Italian land by the shots of Gaetano Bresci, but an 
ounce—If perchance sometime you are able to go over your usual sedateness 
and sordid calculation of unconfined thought—that no matter under what form 
domination is cloaked, it is always the surly guardian of the interests of the 
few to the detriment of the universal right of the poor people. And it is his 
German egoisic disposition that must he overthrown in each hemisphere and in 
all latitudes. 

{t is a task above your appointment, outside of your programme. 

And you will have enough to occupy your time “drinking, belching and 
kneeling.” 

The solution of the problem is up to more lithe muscles, to better tensed 
nerves. * 

The blind deities and humanity’s health are participating the spasmodic 
erisis, full of blood hatred and fury to an incoerceable violence. 

For you nothing will remain but the dead poot of mediocrity and easy con 
tentment. 


Signed The Bandits of All Laws, 


TRANSLATION OF ANARCHISTIC Paper, PuntisHED IN IvartaN LANGUAGE. 


[Cronaca Sovversiya (Subversive Chronicle), Lynn, Mass., May 26, 1917.1 


-—he proposed law for, compulsory military service has secured, excepting 
some few formal amendments, the full approval of the House and the Senate, 
and the final consent of President Wilson, and is now the law of the land: one 
more benediction of most civilized warfare, one more shame of the great re- 
public, which thereby destroys the last of its democratic traditions as well as 
the letter and spirit of its fundamental pact, if “ neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude . . . shall exist within the United States, or in any place subject 
to their jurisdiction; for there is not in the world any professor of constitu- 
tional law who would deny that military slavery is the most opprobrious and 
the most detestable of all forms of involuntary servitude. 


The writer invites attention to the fact that the law applies only 
to citizens and those who have declared their intention to become 
citizens and then proceeds as follows: 

2.—Who can tell what will happen tomorrow? Whether for the country of 
adoption or for that of origin, whether for civil, industrial or agricultural 


mohilization, may it not affect also the men not intended by the law for im- 
mediate military conscription? 
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And is it not a sagacions piece of politics, killing two birds with ope stone, 
to have them all registered, all on hand, know where they come from, where 
they are, what they are good for, what they are thinking, and to be able on 
any occitsion to require them to go to the docks, the arsenals, the railways, to 
make ammunitions, to till.the soil, sweep the streets, exploit them, keep them 
on hand for Pincare,’ for George, to send them wherever the exigencies of the 
war require, to take the place of those who have died at the front, who are 
dying every day and who will die for months and years to come; to relegate 
the subjects of the Kaiser or of Mohammed in some trenches, to seize indocile 
subversives [i. e., anarchists], to drive them to prison— 


The writer then indulges in invective against the indifferent, the 
unthinking, those lacking in will power and organization, and tells 


them it is their own fault if they are to be food for cannon, and con- 
tinues: 


3.—But. is there no escape left? Supposing we refuse to register, and, in- 
stead of rushing to the registration office on Tuesday June 5th, we were to 
take (6 the road, where there is plenty of good air, what conld they do to us? 


Then.he cites the penalty provided for by the law of May 17, 1917. 


4—From the frying pan on the live coal; what is your advice? 

We are not giving any advice i this matter, my xons. Not to the sub- 
versives [i. e., anarchists] who know how to fiud their w: without a spiritual 
father, and to pursue it fearlessiy without any other compass than his con- 
science, without any otner itinerary than his intimate feeling of satisfaction, 
no advice is given to those others who would not haye the courage and force 
té follow it, and who are these days knocking at the doors of the groups and 
of the subversive papers asking for advice and help, 

5.—No advice, therefore, but an bonest examination of what the new law 
ineans and the consequences of the different attitudes it suggests. 

6.—Register? Then you begin to sanction arbitrary action. 


The writer points out that the law of May 17 limits the Presi- 
p y 


dent’s power by specifying that it is applicable to citizens of certain 
* ages, and that—— : 


7.—Compuisory registration of such as are not American citizens and have 
not declared their intention to become naturalized is “inconsistent with the 
terms of the Act” of May 18th, 1917; it is therefore arbitrary. And you have 
the right, by the terms of that very law, to refuse to register. 


The writer warns the readers that the registration in question is 
not for the purpose of Jearning their existence in the world. and that 
if the reason therefor is not given it is for fear of discouraging them, 
of causing them to rebel or take to the country. 


8.—No sooner will they have you in hand than they will send you to the front 
among the jirst, to expiate for the three years of antipatriotic hiding. 

They register you ip order to dispose of your hides, to take you on the first 
occasion. 
9.—Not register? te 
They will arrest you, if there are only a few dozen of you that refuse, for if 
you are a few thousand, many thousands—and judging by the wind that is 
biowing it appears that there will be dozens of thousands—they will have no 
desire to infuriate you nor enough prisons to lock you up. 

They wil] arrest you and may condemn you to one day in prison. two weeks, 
three months, in a desperate case, to one year. 

But stili it is not your skin they are getting. 

Yes, but don’t they register you all the same? 

We agree, perfectly, they register yon at once, but with an experienc; that 
they register you by force, that your are a rascal, refractory to arbitrary acts, 
refractory to military service, refractory to any tribnte of industrial or political 
mobilization; they register you but with the certainty that, if they send you to 
the barracks, you will be the cause of scandal and indiscipline, that you will be 
the worst kind of warrior if they send you to the front, that you wili waste the 
grain if they send you to harvest, that you will resort to sabottage on frame 
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works, turner’s wheels, roads, telephones, locomobiles, cotton, wool, forage, if 
they conscript you by force, against your will or inclination, in any class of the 
varlous mobillzations. 

There are ninety chances out of a hundred that you will let you go ag lost, or, 
at least, that you will be the last one they will look for. ii 

Weigh the probable consequences of the various attitudes, and if you have 
the courage and backbone to resist odious usurpation, if you aim to devote your 
life to the most noble tasks and not to be a lasquenet, a cutthroat, a pliveman, 
if you have ideals to which you devote most nobly your fervor. your abnegation, 
your bread, don’t go to register, E 


In conclusion the writer declares that the old order of things is 
crumbling and ironically calls upon the slaves to run to its assistance, 


Oe MEFAYe in the golden book of imminent conscription you name and your 
shame. 


The following is a translation of an article from a Spanish an- 
archistic newspaper called Regeneracion, published at Los Angeles, 
Cal., issue of March 16, 1918, which reads as follows: 


MANIFEST. 


The assembly of Organization of the Mexican Liberal Purty, to the members 
of the Party, the Anarchists of the whole World, and the Wokingmen in General. 

Companions: The clock of History will soon point with its hands inexorable 
the instant producing death to this society already agonizing. 

The death of the old society is close at hand, it will not delay much longer 
and only those will deny the fact whom its continuation interests; those that 
profit by the injustice in which it is based, those that see with horror the ap- 
proach of the Revolution for they know, that on the following day they will 
have to work side by side with their former slaves, 

Everything indicates, with force of evidence that the death of the burgoisie 
society will come unexpectedly, The citizen with grim gaze looks at the Volice- 
man whom only yesterday he considered his protector and support; the assidu- 
ous readers of the burgoisie Press shruggs the shoulders and drops with contempt 
the prostituted sheet in which appear the declarations of the Chiefs of State; 
the working man goes on strike not taking in account that by his action he in- 
jures the country’s interests. conscious now that the country is not his property 
but is the property of the rich; in the street are seen faces which clearly shaw 
the interior torment of discontent, and there are arms that appear agitated to 
construct barricades; murmurs in the saloons, in the theatres, in the street 
cars, in each home, especially in our homes. in the homes of those below where 
is mourned the departure of a son called to the war, or hearts oppressed and 
eyes moistened when thinking that tomorrow, perhaps today even, the hoy who 
is th joy of the hut. the youngster who with his frankness and gentility wraps 
in splendour the gloomy existence of the parents in senescence will be by force 
torn from the hosom of the family to face, gun in hand, another youngster who 
like himself was the enchantment of his home and whom he does not hate and 
can not hate tor he even does not know him. 

The flames of discontent revived by the blow of tyranny each time more 
enraged and cruel in every country and here and there everywhere and in all 
parts, the fists contract, the minds exalt, the hearts beat violently, and where 
they do not murmur they shout, all sighing for the moment in which the cal- 
loused hands during hundred centuries of labor, they must drop the feennd 
tools, and grab the rifle which nervously awaits the caress of the hero. 

Companions: The moment is solemn it is the moment preceding the gre:test 
political and social catastrophe that History registers; the insurrection of all 
people against existing conditions. 

It will be surely a blind impulse of the masses which suffer, it will be without 
a doubt, the disorderly explosion of the fury restrained hardly by the revolyer 
of the bailiff and the gallows of the hangman; it will be the overfiow of all the 
indignation and all the sorrows and will produce the chaos, the chaos favour- 
able to all who fish in turbid waters; chaos from which may sprout new oppres- 
sions and new tyrannies for in such cases, regularly, the charlatan is the 


leader, 
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It falls to our lot, the intellectual, to prepare the popular mentality until 
the moment arrives, and while not preparing the insurrecion, since insurrection 
is born of tyranny, Fi 

Prepare the people not only to await with serenity the grand events which 
we see glimmer, but to enable them to see and not let themselyes be dragged 
along by those who want to Induce them, now over a flowery road, towards 
identic slavery and a similar tyranny as today we suffer. 

To gain that the unconscious rebeliousness may not torge with its own hands. 
a new chain that anew will enslave the people. it is precise, that all of us, all 
that do not believe in government, all that are convinced that Government 
whichsoever its form may be, and whoever may be the head, it is tyranny, 
because it is not an institution created for the protection of the weak, but to 
support the strong, we place ourselves at the height of circumstances and 
without fear propagate our holy anarchist ideal, the only just, the only human, 
the only true. 

To not do it. is to betray knowingly the vague aspirations of the populace to 
a liberty without limits, unless it be the natural limits, that is, a liberty which 
does not endanger the conservation of the specie. 

To not do it, is giving free hand to all those who desire to benefit merely 
their own personal ends through the sacrifice of the humble. 

To not do it, is to affirm what our antagonists assure, that the time is still 
faraway when our ideals will be adopted. 

Activity, activity and more activity is the demand of the moment. 

Let every man and every woman who loves the anarchist ideal propagate 
with tenacity, with inflexibility, without heeding sneer not measuring dangers, 
sand without taking on account the consequences. 

Ready for action and the future will be for our Ideal. 

Land and Liberty 

Given in Los Angeles. State of California, United States of America the 6th: 
day of March—1918, 

Ricarpo FLorEs Macon, 
Librado Rivera. 


Nors:—Answers to this Manifest forward to Ricardo Flores Magon. V’. O. 
Box 1236. Los Angeles, Cal. U. S. A. 


Doctments Supwirrep ror THE Recorp sy SENATOR STERLING. 


Senator Steric. T submit the following documentary matter re- 
lating to the activities of the I. W. W. and the Non-Partisan League. 
First, an excerpt from Bulletin No. 42 of the Agricultural Workers’ 
Organization of date May 27, 1917, and addressed to “ Fellow 


workers”: 
AL We 0. CONVENTION. 


The convention will convene at Kansas City, Mo., May 30, at 9a, m. You 
should be there if possible. You will learn facts about internal affairs of the 
organization and be better able to protect the union against similar trouble in 
future. You will have your say in regards ta the wage scale to be adopted this 
summer. ‘Then there is the proposition of the farmer that will be calle! upon 
to consider. Arthur Lener has been appointed hy the farmers organization to 
come to our convention und tell us just what the farmers of N. Dak. think 
should be done so that much of the trouhle that formerly existed between the 
farmers and the workers can be overcome. 

* * * * * * * 

Don’t forget the fom Mooney case. The law and order gang are now attempt- 
ing to save their own miserable reputations at the expense of Rena Mooney. 
Labor must expose that ang of respectful murders, who would take the life 
of innocent workers, by means of a dirty frame up, simply for amusement. 

(Signed) Forrest Enwarns, Sec’y Treas'r, 
Pere Dairey, Chairman Cominittee. 


The “Arthur Leuer” referred to in the first excerpt above is evi- 
‘dently Arthur Le Sueur, to whom reference is made in other docu- 
ments submitted. 
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I submit also the following copy of letter from Forrest Edwards 
to W. D. Haywood of date May 24, 1917, written on the letterhead 
of the Agricultural Workers’ Organization of the I. W. W. No. 400, 
which letter, it appears, was a part of the evidence in the trial of 
W. D. Haywood and more than 90 other members of the I. W. W. 
at Chicago, I]l.: 


{Agricultural Workers Organization of the I. W. W., No. 400. “In Organization is 
Strength.” One Union. One Label, One Enemy. Forrest @dwards, Sce'y-Treas, ; 
P. 0. box 1776, Minneapolis, Minn. Office address, Room 602-604 Sykes Block, 256 
Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn, Telephone, N. W. Nicollet 5365. Orginiza- 
tion committee: Pete Daily, Chairman ; EB, H. Groves, ‘Ted Fraser, Pat Kileoyne, i. N. 
Oshorne, J. J. McDonnell, G. J. Bourg.’ Branch offices: Kansas City, Mo.; Sioux City, 
lowa; Spokane, Wash.; Sacramento, Cal.; Los Angeles, Cai; Missoula, Mont. ; North 
Yakima, Wash.; Augusta, Kans.: Omaha, Nebr.: Des Moines, Towa; Duluth, Minn, ; 
Fresno, Cal. ; Bemidji, Minn. ; Milwaukee, Wis. ; St. Maries, Idaho; Tulsa, Okla.) 


{From I. W. W., Chicago, Ill. J.D. O. 1/3/18.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 24, 1917. 
W. D. Haywoop, 
164 West Wash St., Chicago, IU. 

FeL_tow Worker: Re ived your letter dated May 19 and in reply will state 
that we will need at le: 70 thousand membership cards to handle the business 
of the A. W. O. We will initiate fifty thousand members in the A. W. ¢). this 
season and we will need a few in stock and in the hands of Delegates 

With reference to Literature, we haye enough in stock now to car 
the season, 

Enclosed you will find a Blank to be printed. With reference to our letter 
of the 14th inst we would like to know whether you can get those cards printed 
there without much delay as we need them in connection with the cards for 
supply accounts. Let us hear from you in this regard. With best wishes, I am 

Yours for 0. B. U., 


yous over 


Forrest Epw.arps. 


P. S—Say Bill, how about those delegates credentials? We need them noir, 
Better send us about 500 immediately. 


T have before me a copy of the minutes of the fifth semiannual con- 
ference of the Agricultural Workers Industrial Union, No. 400, of the 
J. W. W., which conference, according to the minutes. was held at 
Kansas City, Mo., May 80, 1917, in the I. W. W. Hall. From the 
proceedings of the fifth day’s session of the conference I submit the 
following excerpt: 


» M. & S. (moved and seconded) that we give floor to Arthur LeSueur tu ex- 
plains what the grounds are on which we can meet & come to an understanding 
with the Non-partisan League with regard to working conditions in the harvest 
fields of No. Dakota. Carried. LeSueur's statement that farmers of No, Dak. 
would be willing to pay a wage of $5.00 for a 10 hr. day. Also that if we can 
come to some understanding with the Non-Partisan League of No. Dakota it 
will mean the balance of power will be shifted from the state government to the 
Industrial Workers of the World & Non-Partisan League. M. & S. (moved and 
seconded) that we ask wage & demand Comm to make written report. 


Further excerpts from these same minutes are as follows: 


That this body elect delegations from this floor to meet delegation from Non- 
Partisan League to try to come to some understanding agreeable to both par- 
ties. Accepted. 

* * * * * * * 

M. & S. that we elect a delegation of five to meet with equal number from 

Non-Partisan League at Mpls. Minn. 
* * * * * * * 

Those elected were Forrest Edwards, Ted Fraser, J. J. McDonnell, Arthur 

Boose and Eddie Post. 


* * * * * * * 
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M. & 8. That we send telegrams of greetings to all victims of the class war 
who are behind prison bars, 


Minutes of last day read, corrected and accepted. 

(Signed) E. W. Latcuem, Rec. Secy of Sessions. 

From the documentary evidence submitted at the Chicago trial 1 
submit the following: 

Copy of letter of recommendation to Mr. Arthur LeSueur and 
signed “ General Secretary-Treasurer,” evidently Forrest Edwards, 
dated August 12, 1916. 

Also the original letter of Arthur LeSueur of date August 17, 
written on the letterhead of the People’s College, Fort Scott, Kans. 

Lsubmit also the photographic copy of the letter written by Arthur 
LeSueur to William D. Haywood, April 5, 1917. It will be observed 
that the letter is written on the letterhead of the People’s College, 
and that on said letterhead Eugene V. Debs's name appears as the 
chancellor of said college and Arthur LeSueur as the president. 
Arthur LeSueur was recognized as the'attorney and counsellor of the 
Nonpartisan League. 

Also a photographic copy of the letter of William D. Haywood to 
Arthur LeSueur of date April 11, and in reply to the above letter of 
Haywood of date April 5, and calling particular attention to this one 
sentence in the letter : 

We realize first of all that in the greut class war the place where we are 
started is at the point of production. 

Also a photographic copy of a letter from LeSueur to Haywood of 
date June 20, 1917, addressed to Haywood as “ Dear Fellowworker ” 
at Chicago, Hl.. and largely relating to prospective’ resistance to the 
selective-service act on the Minnesota range. 

Also copy of letter written by Forrest Edwards to Albert Barr, of 
Tulsa, Okla., on June 16, 1917, which letter relates to the effort to: 
get Arthur LeSueur to go to Kansas City to see what he can do to- 
ward getting Francik free. 

From the bulletin of the Agricultural Workers Industrial Union of 
the I. W. W. of date July 3, 1917, I submit the following excerpt: 

There will be a large meeting of the Farmers of the Non-Partisan League in 
Minot N. D. July 11-1917 when it is expected that the tentative agreement 
reached between the Comm of the I. W. W. & the N-P. L. will be fully ratified. 
Already the Capitalistic press is trying to discredit both organizations, to prevent 
an agreement being reached. 


And from the bulletin of July 13 the following excerpt : 


The Tentative Agreement between the Non-Partisan League & the Agricultural 
Workers Industrial Union #400 was drafted by joint committees elected to 
represent both organizations. It is expected that this agreement will cover the 
harvest season. That it will establish for the first time in the harvest fields, a 
uniform wage scale. 

You will notice one clause in the agreement scratched out, This change was 
agreed to while the Secy was at Minot. 

The Railroads have turned down the proposition. We will be required to 
travel in the old way unless the Non-Partisan League is successful at a future 
meeting with the Railroad Co. & secure free transportation. ‘ 

The agreement was adopted at the Minot meeting & a resolution recommend- 
ing that the Farmers of N. Dakota adopt it was passed with 10 opposing votes. 

It may be argued by some that the Tentative Agreement is un-constitutional. 
That is not true. The I. W. W. Constitution has to do with signed agreements 
that are considered final. It has nothing whatever to do with a tentative agree- 
ment which is nothing but a verbal agreement after all. If the coustitution of 
the I, W. W. is interpreted otherwise, then members cannot meet the employers. 
of labor & agree to any set of demands. Frequently we read in our papers an: 
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account of where our members have gained job-control. That is, they have made 
a tentative agreement with the boss. So much for the constitutinality of the 
agreement. If this agreement was in force in Kansas at this time, instead of 
$3.00 to $4.00 per day, we would be getting $5.00 to $6.00. 

The crop conditions are very poor from Minot east on the Rugby line. North 
of Devils Lake the prospects for a fair crop are xood. The southeastern part of 
N. Dakota has fair prospects. 


And from the bulletin of July 17 the following excerpt: 


The proposed tentative agreement between the Non-Partisan League & the 
A. W. I. U. was turned down by the farmers at Valley City & Devils Lake N. 
Daka. The farmers of Minot & Bismarck voted in favor with some dissenting 
votes. The result of the farmers meetings break all chances of any agreement 
between the N-P. L. farmers & the A. W. I. U._ Its now up to all the members 
to fight harder than ever for a 10 hour day & $5.00 scale. 


And from the bulletin of August 17 the following excerpt: 


Men are plentiful in N. Dakota & farmers are hiring all men thru the Com- 
wercial Clubs of Mpls.. Grand Forks & Fargo. Get on the job thin the Com- 
mercial Clubs & save a lot of time, money & hardship on the road. 

A bunch of mental perverts are touring the country in a Ford Car, making 
patriotic speeches to the farmers of N. Dakota & aceusing the I. W. W. of 
being very unpatriotie because our members refuse to work for scab wages. 
Thiy outfit is financed by the N. Dakota Standard & is responsible for the 
formation of the Home Defense League, which acts in the same capacity as 
plug-uglys of that type do in all strike zones. They call this outfit the patriotic 
squadron. If they run across the “cat” there is no knowing what imay 
happen. The I. W. W. is not responsible for accidents, they may have as a 
result of their attempt to cause a riot. 

A group of members at Devils Lake North Dakota have passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That all members of the A. W. I. U. #400 will donate one days 
wages for the relief of the Striking Miners & Lumberjacks.” 

(We would like to hear from every member on this. Write in & let us know 
what you think of it.) The Miners & Lumberjacks are still on strike stronger 
than ever. Funds are badly needed, give all you can. 


The letters above submitted are here printed in the record, as 
follows: 


[From I. W. W., Chicago, IL. 3. D. 0. 1/3/18] 
May 28rH, 1917, 
Forrest Epwarps, 
Union #400, Box 1776, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Feittow Worker: Yours of the 24th instant, with enclosures, received. 

Will make arrangements to have at least 70,000 membership books on hand 
to handle the business of #400. I take it that you will need 10,000 of each 
new pamphlet that will be issued. 

Will have Walker C. Smith's ‘ Sabotage” and Abner Woodruff's “ Eyolution 
of Industrial Democracy ” off the press at an early date. 

Will have 1,000 of these “Application for Credentials" printed, and sent to 
you, with bill, from the Publishing Bureau, as soon as possible. 

With best wishes, ] am 

Yours for Industrial Freedom. 


DH-HLS. 
P. S$—200 Delegate Credentials have already been sent you. Am sending 
300 more today. 


GENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURBER. 


[The People's College. J. 1. Sheppard, president; Eugene V. Debbs, chancellor 5 Arthur 


LeSuer, vice president. “To remain ignorant 1s to remain a slave."} 
{From I. W. W., Chicago, 11.1 
Forr Scort, Kans., August 17. 
Deak ComBabe AND Fgttow Worker: I leave here 6.25 for Duluth, I have 
the credentials you sent & I will do my best to make things move while there. 


Fraternally, isd 
AstHus LeSugvs. 
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'[Copy.] 


AGRICULTURAL WoRKERS ORGANIZATION oF THE I. W. W. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 16, 1917. 
ALBERT Bark, 


#6 W. Brady St., Tulsa, Oak. 

FeLttow Worker: Received yours of the 14th, and in regard to the $14.31 
turned over by Boose, we are charging same to you. 

We are trying to get Arthur LaSuer to go to Kansas City to see what he can 
do toward getting Francik free. The Militia have the key to the hall and 
refuse to let Broug or anyone in the hall. Wouldn’t be surprised if the “ Kitty ” 
put in an appearance in K. C. very shortly. 

With best wishes, we remain 

Yours for O. B. U. 


(Signed) Forrest Epwarps. 


[From I. W. W., Chicago, Ill, BR. H. L.] 
GOVERNMENT EXHIBIT NO. 809. 


[Lbe People’s College. Bugene V. Debbs, chancellor; Arthur LeSueur, president; Alva A. 
George, vice president; F. A. McClaren, treasurer; Laura L, Reeds, secretary; Marian 
Wharton, editor College News, ‘For the education of the workers by the workers,”] 


Fort Scott, Kans., April 5, 1917. 
Mr. Wa. D. Haywoon, 

_ 164 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 

Frertow Worker: Have just returned from Des Moines, Iowa, and’ am very 
glad to be able to report that all of the cases there are disposed of favorably 
and the boys at liberty. I think the Defense Committee is satisfied with the 
handling of the case. Of course, it was not one in which any labor principle 
was involved, and, therefore, the fight was simply made to get the boys out. 

My expenses for the trip were $34.30 and if you will send me check for that it 
will clean the matter up. 

How are you coming with the Minnesota proposition. I hope you don’t start 
anything until the year has expired. This damned war business is going to 
make it mighty hard to do good organization work or good radical work of any 
kind, but I think the fight should be now centered against spy bills and con- 
scription. ' o 

Have you heard from Pennsylvania with Powers of Attorney? 

Yours for industrial freedom, 
Anrnur LeSvevr. 

AL:Y 


[From I, W. W., Chicago, Il. R. H. L.J 


Aprit 11, 1917. 
ArrHuR LESUEUR, 
The People’s College, Fort Scott, Kansas. 

FEerLow Work Yours of the 5th inst. received. 

Enclosed find ok for $34.80 which settles the account in connection with 
the cases at Des Moines of Mosacker, Williams, and Post. 

There is nothing whatever that we can do the prevent the spy bills or con- 
seription methods. All of those things will be passed if the master class 
feel that they need them. We realize first of all that in the great class war the 
place where we are started is at the point of production. Our slogan is— 
organize on the job. Our efforts are bringing results in spite of everything 
else that is going on at the present time. 

Hd Rowan writes me from Scranton, Pennsylvania, that he is not having 
much success in getting signers for the powers of attorney. The miners can- 
not understand why they are called upon to sign a second and third time. 

The investigation is still ou at Massachusetts, and can give you no definite 
word at this time. 

With best wishes, I am 

ES. 


85728—19——70 
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[From I. W. W., Chicago, Il. R. H. L.] 
JUNE 
ArrHur Le SEUER, Bang. 
Peoples College, Ft. Scott, Kansas. 

Dear Lz Sever: On June 5th between forty and fifty members of the I. W. W. 
with Socialists, numbering in all 135 refused to register at Rockford, Iinois. 

These men marched in a body to the jail and gave themselves up to the sherift, 
saying they declined to register aud had come to go to jail for the offense, 

They were locked up. Later I understand a number were badly beaten by 
deputy sheriffs and jail guards. 

1 learned this morning from a Scandinavian Socialist here in Chicago that the 
cases are coming up on June the 19th. The Socialists have asked just to co- 
operate with them giving the men a defense, to which of course they are fully 
entitled to. 

The man who telephoned me mentioned Stedman of Chicago as a possible 
lawyer. I told him that if we were going in on the case, I much preferred you 
to represent the interest of our boys, and I would write you to see if you would 
handle the case. 

Will it be possible for you to look after the interests of these members, and 
what would be your fee? 

As the case now stands, it is, I believe, merely a misdemeanor, though they 
have one man, George Cully, under arrest charged with conspiracy, and of 
course there is no telling how scrious the other cases may develop. 

Let me hear from you soon, 

With best wishes, I am 

Yours for Industrial Freedom, 


Gen. Sec’y-Treas. 
WDH: OEB. 


(From I. W. W., Chicago, Ill. R, A. L, File.) 


2282 ComMONWEALTH AVE., 
St. Paul, Minn., June 20, 1917. 
W. D, Haywoon, 
164 West Washington St., Chicago, Tit. 

Dear Ferrow-worker: Your letter written on the 18th of June caught me 
this minute at St. Paul. It was delayed in Fort Scott. I sure would have 
enjoyed taking a stick in those cases and I hope I have not thru failure to 
receive your letter, prevented the boys from having real counsel in the cases. 

Of course other arrangements have been made by this time. I will be at the 
address given above. I have resigned from the school and will get mail 
addressed here more promptly. 

I hope things are moving along well with you. I look for trouble on the 
Minnesota Range when they begin prosecutions of the Slackers as they call 
them, for there is a bunch of real scrappers there. many of them left their 
native land to escape military conscription and will not lightly forgo their 
personal liberty here. 

Being interested in iron as much as it is interested in men the Government 
will be put up against a hard game to play in case of a strike, and there is 
no telling what would develop. 

I hope that the Department of Justice will realize that having enough regis- 
tered for all purpose it had better quit and aid the government in the prose- 
eution of the war, rather than to make war at bome on these workers, but 
they may decide to go thru. There is no power on earth so prone to blunder as 
ignorance in authority. 

Fraternally, 
Artur LeSvrvr. 


[Copy.] 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS ORGANIZATION oF THE I. W. W., 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 16th, 1917. 
ALBERT Barr, “ 
#6 W. Brady St., Tulsa, Oak. 
Fectow Worker: Received yours of the 14th, and in regard to the $14.31 
turned over by Boose, we are charging same to you. 
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We are trying to get Arthur LaSuer to go to Kansas City to see what he can 
do toward getting Francik free. The Militia have the key to the hall and 
refuse to let Broug or anyone in the hall. Wouldn’t be surprised if the 
“Kitty” put in an appearance in K. C. very shortly. 

With best wishes, we remain 

Yours for O. B. U. 
(Signed) Forrest Epwarps. 


[From 1, W. W., Chicago, IILJ 


Auveust 12, 1916. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Mr. Arthur Le Sueur, bearer, of Fort Scott, Kansas, is a lawyer of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. Any assistance that members of the Organi- 
zation, or friends and sympathizers can vender him will be sincerely :ppre- 
elated. 

Yours very truly, 


WDH: ALS. 


‘Senator Srexrinc. Mr. A. C. Townley, of St. Paul, Minn., is the 
president of the National Nonpartisan League. On June 9, 1917, he 
made an address at Jamestown, N. Dak. Later, and during the cam- 
paign of 1918, the Nonpartisan Leader, organ of the Nonpartisan 

eague, issued a “special composite edition” of the Nonpartisan 
Leader, The issue was withont date, but was devoted to the interests 
of the league political campaign. Included in this special composite 
edition was the speech of Mr. Townley referred to. Aiter the print- 
ing of this edition, however, four pages, namely, pages 11, 12, 21, and 
22 were torn out, and the edition thus mutilated was circulated for 
campaign purposes. I give simply one excerpt of Mr. Townley’s 
speech which had been thus suppressed : 

So we demand here and vow and all the time and we will continue to demand 
from this platform; from this roadside; from the housetops, from the city, 
from the country, if need be, from the Federal penitentiary, or even from the 
gallows—we will demand that this Nation, or the rulers of this Nation, fear- 
Ing now not so much for us and our country as for yourselves, you rulers of 
this Nation, using the war now to multiply your millions of profits; we demand 
of you, afraid of the autocracy of Germany, if you fear that autocracy, may 
come across the water and rob you of the power to rob us: if you are afraid 
and you want us to go to war and give our lives we say to you that you 
must, you must send proof to us that you are sincere, 

Mr. Townley was an avowed Socialist and, prior to the election in 
North Dakota in 1914, registered as such. The following is a copy 
of his registration slip or card, signed by him; the fact that he so 
registered has not, to my knowledge, ever been denied: 


GeneRAL SECRETARY-TREASURER- 


TOWNLEY’S REGISTRATION AS A SOCIALIST—REGISTRATION BLANK. 
Srare or NortH Dakota, Fa 
County of Golden Valley, ss: 

I, the undersigned elector, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that my name and 
signature as signed below is my true name and signature, If I have not per- 
sonally signed it, it is because it was signed at my request by the attesting 
officer. My age is 38 years and occupation farmer; nativity, American born, 
Present residence is in Sec. —, Twp. —, Range —, Golden Valley County, 
North Dakota; (or if city or town) at No. 3 ward, — street, in the city of 
Beach. Postoffice address, Beach, N. D. 
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I belong to the Socialist party; that I have resided in this state for one year 
immediately preceding this election. In testimony whereof I sign my name 
two times. 

1. A. C. Towntey, Elector. 
2. A. C. Towntey, Elector, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of April, 1914. 

THxo. SCHAEFER, 
Assessor in and for City of Beach district, 
Golden Valley County, North Dakota. 


During the years 1917 and 1918, Mr. Lewis J. Duncan was State 
organizer for the Nonpartisan League in South Dakota, with head- 
quarters at Mitchell, Re Dak., where was published the Nonpartisan 
Leader, the official organ for the league in the State of South Da- 
kota. Mr. Duncan had, before coming to South Dakota, been twice 
elected as the Socialist mayor of the city of Butte, Mont. During 
his second term there was much disorder and rioting in the city of 
Butte, participated in by members of the I. W. W. and radical 
Socialists. It appears that Mr. Duncan made no attempt to suppress 
the rioting and disorder, and proceedings were instituted to oust him 
from his office. 

I have here a certified copy of the judgment and decree rendered 
against Mr. Duncan on the 5th day of October, A. D, 1914, by the 
District Court of the Second Judicial District of the State of Mon- 
tana, after what appears to have been a full hearing and trial before 
the court, in which Mr. Duncan was represented by several attorneys 
appearing as his counsel. The proceedings were instituted by one 
Peter Breen, a resident and taxpayer of said city of Butte. 

I think the matter material to the inquiry as it relates to the 
activities of I. W. W. and radical Socialist elements, and also as 
having an important bearing on the character of the Jeadership of 
the Nonpartisan League and its tendencies, and submit for the record 
that portion of the findings of fact, conclusions of law, and judgment 
in the case against Mr. Duncan, beginning with paragraph 2: 


2. That the said defendant, Lewis J. Duncan, has refused and neglected to 
perform the official duties pertaining to his office as Mayor of the said City of 
Butte; and particu has he refused and neglected to perform the official 
duties pertaining to his said office in that on the 23rd day of June, 1914, large 
numbers of persons, many of them bearing arms, were unlawfully, and riotously 
assembled on Main Street in said City, and while so assembled were engaged 
in riotous conduct and were destroying property and discharging fire-arms, aad 
as a result one man was killed and one man wounded, and that certain build- 
ing known as the Butte Miners Union Hall, destroyed, and other property 
damaged, all of which was wrongful and unlawful, and all of which was done 
at the hands of the said riotous assembly, and that the said defendant, Lewis J. 
Duncan, as the Mayor and one of the governing officers of the said city of 
Butte, was advised of such riotous assemhly and of the conduct of the same, as 
hereinbefore set forth, and refused and neglected to go among the persons 
assembled, or as near to them as possible, and command them in the name of 
the State to immediately disperse, and refused and neglected in any other 
way or at all to disperse said riotous assembly, although he, the said Lewis J. 
Dunean, as the Mayor and one of the governing officers of the said city of 
Butte, was in and about the city hall of the said city of Butte during all of 
the time the said riotous assembly was engaged in its riotous and unlawful 
conduct, as aforesaid, and that at said time he had the police force of the said 
city of Butte at his command and many of them assembled in and about the 
said city hall, and that he made no effort through the said policemen under his 
command, or otherwise, to quell and disperse the said riotous assembly, and 
that the said riotous assembly, by reason of the said defendant’s inaction and 
failure to disperse them, continued in their unlawful destruction of property 
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for several hours during the night of June 28rd and early morning of June 
24th, 1914. 

3. That on the 27th day of August, 1914, in the said city of Butte, a large 
number of persons were unlawfully and riotously assembled in the said tity 
of Butte, and while so unlawfully and riotously assembled, did then and there 
by force take, seize, have and imprison, against their will, Pat Towry, Martin 
Harkins, and Martin Glackin, all residents of the said city of Butte,'and by 
force and violence the said unlawful and riotous assembly did unlawfully and 
wrongfully detain and imprison said Towry, Harkins and Glackin and require 
them and cach of them to march through the streets of the city of Butte and 
to a vacant lot within the limits of the said city, and near the center of said 
city, and there forcibly, unlawfully, wrongfully and against their will, and 
while they were so imprisoned and detained, publicly conduct an alleged trial 
of said Towry, Harkins and Glackin, and after the said trial forcibly, violently, 
wrongfully, unlawfully and against the will of the said Towry, Harkins and 
Glackin, drive and deport the said Towry, Harkins, and Glackin from the city 
of Butte, and then and there threaten the lives of them and each of them if 
they should ever return to the said city, and that during the time the wrongful 
and unlawful acts above mentioned were being perpetrated by the said riotous 
assembly against the said Towry, Harkins and Glackin, and against the peace 
and dignity of the said city of Butte and of the State of Montana, the said 
defendant, Lewis J. Duncan, as Mayor and one of the governing officers of the 
said city, was then and there advised of said unlawful and riotous assembly 
and of their forcible, unlawful and wrongful acts, and was at said time re- 
quested, as such officer, to rescue and assist the said Towry, Harkins and Glac- 
kin, who were then and there being wrongfully, unlawfully and agalnst their 
will held and detained, and he, the said defendant, Lewis J. Duncan, as Mayor 
and one of the governing officers of said city of Butte failed, refused and 
neglected to rescue and assist the said Towry. Harkins and Glackin, and re- 
fused and neglected in any manner then and there to perform the official duties 
pertaining to his office as Mayor of the said city of Butte. 

4, That at various times during the present incumbency of the said Lewis 
J. Duncan, as Mayor of the city of Butte, he has known of and permitted per- 
sons to assemble in mass meeting in and about the streets of the said city and 
advocate the destruction and confiscation of private property, and forcible 
resistance to legally constituted authority, and to defile and cast contempt 
upon the American flag, and permitted such mass meetings to block the streets 
and disturb the peace of the city of Butte. 

5. And it appears to the court that all of the foregoing facts are. proved 
against the defendant, Lewis J. Duncan, beyond a reasonable doubt, by evi- 
dence free and clear of all exceptions as to admissibility, competency and suffi- 
ciency, and it further appears to the court that the charges in Paragraphs 4, 
5, 6, 8, 9 and 11 of the accusation on file herein are sustained and that the 
defendant, Lewis J. Duncan, is guilty beyond a reasonable doubt of refusing 
and neglecting to perform the official duties pertaining to his office as Mayor 
of the said city of Butte. 

As conclusions of law from the foregoing facts, the Court now finds and 
decides : 

That the defendant, Lewis J. Duncan, is guilty, beyond a reasonable doubt, 
of refusing and neglecting to perform the official duties pertaining to his office 
as Mayor of the said Clty of Butte, and that the plaintiff is entitled to a 
judgment, and that the court must enter a_ judgment, that the defendant, 
Lewis J. Duncan, be deprived of his office as Mayor of the said City of Butte, 
and that the said office of Mayor of the said Clty of Butte, be adjudged to be 
vacant, and for plaintiff’s costs herein incirred. 

Wherefore, by reason of the law and the refusal and neglect of the defend- 
ant, Lewis J. Dunean, to perform the official duties pertaining to his office as 
Mayor of the city of Butte, Montana, and of the premises, it is hereby ordered, 
adjudged and decreed, and the Court does now order, adjudge and decree that 
the said defendant, Lewis J. Duncan, be, and he is hereby deprived of his uffice 
of Mayor of the said city of Butte, and the said office of Mayor of the said City 
of Butte be, and is vacant, and that the plaintiff have and recover costs herein 
incurred. 

Done in open court this 5th day of October, A. D. 1914. 

Roy E. Avers, Judge. 
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State or Montana, 
County of Silver Bow, ss: 

1, Otis Lee, Clerk of the District Court of the Second Judicial District of the 
State of Montana, in and for the County of Silver Bow, hereby certify that the 
foregoing instrument, consisting of 5 pages, is a full, true and correct copy of 
the Findings of Fact, Conclusions of Law and Judgment in Cause No, A-6334, 
The State of Montana, upon the accusation of Peter Breen, plaintiff, vs. Lewis 
J. Dunean, Mayor of the City of Butte, a Municipal corporation, defendant, as 
the same was filed herein on the 6th day of October, A. D, 1914, and recorded 
in Book of Judgments No. V, Page 494. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
said Court this 29th day of January, A. D. 1919. 

[SEAL.] Orts Leg, Clerk. 

By Tuos. Fox, 
Deputy Clerk. 


The following letter of transmittal and attached documents, 
ordered to be included in the record, are here printed in full as 


follows: 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1919, 
Hon. Lee S. OveRMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: In response to your request, I am transmitting herewith 
a memorandum prepared in the office of the Solicitor relating to Bolshevist 
and kindred matter which has been found in the mails since the signing of the 
armistice. 
Very truly yours, 
A. §. Bupieson, 
Postmaster General. 
(Enclosure) 


Fepruary 14, 1919. 
Memorandum for Judge Lamar: y 

In response to your request of the 12th inst., I am transmitting herewith 
attached excerpts from various publications, showing the nature and extent of 
the revolutionary Bolsheviki propaganda which ‘various publications are now 
attempting to circulate throughout the United States. 

In preparing these excerpts, I have confined my exaniination chiefly to publi- 
cations of the I. W. W., Anarchist, Radical Socialist and kindred organiza- 
tions which have heen deposited in various postoffices for transmission through 
the muils since the signing of the Armistice. These will readily convey to you 
the forceful activities of these organizations and the methods they advocate 
to accomplish the object of their purposes. 

This propaganda is being conducted with such regularity, that its magnitude 
can be measured only by the bold and out-spoken statements contained in these 
publications and the efforts made therein to inaugurate a nation-wide reign of 
terror and overthrow the government. 

In classifying these papers, they are submitted in their major or general 
class, as follows: I. W. W., Anarchistic, Radical Socialistie and Socialistic, 
It will be seen from these excerpts and it is indeed significant, that this is the 
first time in the history of the so-called radical movement in the United States, 
that these radical elements have found a common cause (Bolshevism) in which 
they can all unite. The I. W. W., Anarchists, Socialists; radical and otherwise, 
in fact all dissatisfied elements, particularly the foreign element, are perfecting 
an amalgamation with one object and one only in view, viz: the overthrow of 
the government of the United States by means of a bloody revolution and the 
establishment of a Bolsheviki republic. 

The organization of the Industrial Workers of the World is perhaps most 
actively engaged in spreading this propaganda, and has, at its command, a 
large field force, known as recruiting agents, subscription agents, lecturers, 
ete., who work unceasingly in the furtherance of the “cause.” This organiza- 
tion also publishes at least five newspapers in the English language and nine 
jn foreign languages. as shown in the list given below. This list comprises only 
the official papers of the organization and does not take into consideration & 
jarge number of free lance papers, published in the interests of the above 
organization : 
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NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED BY THE I. W. W. 


The New Solidarity (English) Weekly, Chicago, IU. 

One Big Union (Monthly) English, Chicago, Il. 

The Industrial Unionist (Weekly) Buglish, Seattle, Wash. 

California Defense Bulletin (Weekly) English, San Francisco, Cal. 

The Rebel Worker (Bi-monthly) English, New York, N. Y¥. 

La Nueva Solidaridad (Spanish) Weekly, Chicago, Ill. 

Golos Truzenka (Russian) Weekly, Chicago, Tl. 

Tl Nuovo Proletario (Italian) Weekly. Chicago, Ill. 

Nya: Varlden (Swedish) Weekly, Chicago, Il. 

Der Industrialer Arbeiter (Jewish) Weekly, Chicago, Ill. 

Probuda (Bulgarian) Weekly, Chicago, I. 

A Felszabadulas (Hungarian) Weekly, Chicago, II. 

Loukkataistelu (Finnish) Monthly, 58 1. 123 St. New York. 

It is the announced intention of this organization to publish their literature 
In practically every foreign language spoken in the United States; to change 
their monthly magazines into weeklies, their weeklies into dailies. 

In a recent issue of one of these publications there appears a notice to the 
effect that beginning in March, a publication iu the Chinese language will be 
published in New York City, in the interest of the Chinese I. W. W., who have 
been recently organized. 

It will be seen from the foregoing, that this organization will be able, by 
this method, to reach every foreign element in the United States and by means 
of its propaganda weld them into one big “revolutionary” unit. 

It also appears that the Socialists have joined the Bolsheviki movement and 
are using the party organization to further the cause, and as will be seen from 
yarious excerpts from Socialistic publications. 

The Anarchistic class already outside the pale of the law, are to be found 
among the staunchest supporters of Bolshevism and have eagerly seized this 
opportunity to join forces with other radicals and overthrow the governmeut. 

The program of the Bolshevists is strikingly set out in a recent issue of a 
Swedish newspaper, published in the United States. The concluding paragraph 
of which reads as follows: 2 


[Nordstjernan, New York City, Issue of January 3, 1919.) 
BOLSHEVISM. 


“The Bolsheviki are convinced that they must create a world revolution 
according to Russion exumple. It is therefore that the Bolshevik propaganda 
is driven so energetically all over the world. Money is distributed in masses 
all over Europe to keep the kettles of discontent boiling. Inflammable means 
exist in superfluity. Famine, misery, despair, a misdirected idealism, which 
blind the words of liberty, are such inflammable means. The foremost means 
used, however, is the enticement of colossal gains, against which the wartime 
profiteering appear as small sums indeed.” 

The excerpts attached are merely typical of the matter of this kind found 
in the mails since the signing of the Armistice and down to the present time, 
but does not include all such matter found in the mails during this period. 

Respectfully submitted. 

James A. Horton, 
Assistant Attorney. 


Excerrrs From Various Pusnicarions SHOWING THE NATURE AND EXTENT o¥ 
BOLSHEVIKI PROPAGANDA, PUBLISHED SINCE THE SIGNING FO THE ARMISTICE, 
November 11, 1918. 


[The Labor Defender, I, W. W., New York, N. ¥., Nov. 15, 1918, Page 12, C. 1.] 
A PAINFUL ALTERNATIVE. 
Every day brings fresh evidence that the international capitalists are alarmed 


at the spread of Bolshevism and the prospect of a repetition of “the tragedy of 
Russia ” in other countries on both sides of the firing line. 
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(The Labor Defender, I. W. W., New York, N. ¥., Dec. 1, 1918, Page 12, ¢. 1,] 
THE MASTER'S NIGHTMARE. 


The Bolsheviki are Coming! 
[The Labor Defender, I. W. W., New York, N. ¥., Dec. 15, 1918, Page 4, ¢. 1.) 


Every strike is a small revolution and a dress rehearsal for the big one. 


[Golos Truzenika, I. W. W., Chicago, Ill, Jan, 18, 1919, P. 2, c, 3-4.) 
OUR AIMS AND PROBLEMS. 


The Industrial Workers of the World—an international revolutionary or- 
ganization, which exists not only in the United States, but also in Australia and, 
one might safely say, in every country of the globe. The aim and problem of 
this organization is the destruction of slavery and the overthrow of the present 
capitalistic society in all its form and aspects. * * * The I. W. W. strives 
to establish one big labor organization in general One Big Union of the Indus- 
trial Workingmen of the World. By the establishing of revolutionary syndicates 
and uniting all workingmen, this organization signs the death verdict for the 
ruling bourgeoisie, for capitalism and its power throughout the world. 


[Ul Nuovo Proletario, I. W. W., Chicago, Il., Dec. 28, 1918, page 4, cols. 2-3.) 
THIS IS YOUR TASK WORKINGMAN. 


First: Defend the Russian labor revolution wherever you can, as it is the first 
true revolution of the proletariat ever accomplished in the history of humanity, 
defend this revolution against the conspiracy of the forces of the internal capial- 
Ist coalition and against politicians. 

Defend the Russian revolution, comrade, defend the I. W. W. and all victims 
of the reaction and you will solve the historical problem which belongs today to 
every conscientious workingman. Contribute in the most speedy and efficient 
manner to the triumph of the common cause. 


[International Weekiy (Socialist), the world for the workers, Seattle, Wash., January 31, 
1919, vol. 1, No. 12.] 


Soviets take control in England. Why not here? Class war is now on. 
[Industrial Unionist, I. W. W., Seattle, Wash., January 18, 1919.] 


Page 1, Col. 2: 

Our em of government must be changed. The sooner it changes the 
better. I would that it could change without bloodshed, but if not, the less 
bloodshed the better. 


[International Weekly (Socialist), Seattle, Wash., Issue of Jan, 24, 1919. Page 4, cal. 1.] 


THE WORKERS’ COUNCLL. 


It is high time for all the forces opposed to capitalism to get together om 
the common ground of revolutionary aim, agitating their special tactics thru 
their own organizations hut spreading the revolutionary propaganda for the 
overthrow of the present industrial and’ political system thru this central 
revolutionary propaganda organization, the Workers’ Couucil. 


[A Felszabadulas, Chicago, Ii., Issue of Jan. 18, 1919, p. 2, ¢ 2] 


The capitalistic class with its prisons can no more hold up the revolution 
than the legendry old wonian was able to sweep back the waves of the sea with 
her broom. 

When the masses shall be inoculated with the spirit of class-solidarity, only 
then, when unshakable faith in their own strength arises only then, can they 
hope to pluck the fruits of the great revolutionary struggles, of which they 
were the creators. 
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{A Felszabadulas, Chicago, Iil., Feb. 1, 1919.) 


CHINESE WORKERS IN THE I. w. Ww. 
P. 1, col. 3: 
.A Chinese workers’ recruiting organization was formed in New York with 
sixty-five members. The I, W. W. preamble has been translated into Chinese 
and a number of pamphlets are also being prepared for translation. 


A REVOLUTION IS NEEDED, 

Be 2) Coley: 

* * * Slaves of America, awake! Things will hereafter change no matter 
whether the American huns, the industrial Kaisers, their associates and hire- 
lings like it or not. * * * We greeted the Russian revolution with joy 
and hope to hear very soon of the getting into power of the German bolsheviki 
and also in those countries that surround Russia and Germany. No matter 
what measures the Allies may take to break down the revolution, it will drag 
io its wake the drastic economical action of the sindicalists in England. 
* + 

Page 2, co. 2: 

Extract. 

Every institution of the social system is a result of economical conditions, 
A change of economical conditions brings about a change in the political up- 
building. The consequence of the capitalistic economic system, the capitalistic 
social relations and social institutions are the Supreme Court, President, 
Senate, Congress, Mayoralties, Police, Sheriffs and landed proprietors; these 
institutions independent of the will of individuals are protecting the capitalistic 
social system, i. e., rabbery and theft. They can not do otherwise since they 
owe their existence to the capitalistic economical system of robbery and thievery. 

* * 


{A Felszabadulas, Chicago, M., January 25, 1919, p. 3, « 4.1 
THE DUTIES OF THE WORKING CLASS. 


The war of the capitalists is concluded * * *, . 

It is a fact, that the war between the money-magnates (Kings) is ended but 
class-struggle has only now started on its way. ‘The red terror of revolution 
breaks its way throughout the entire world and looks into the eyes of the 
capitalist class with a grinning defiance * * *, The capitalist doctrines are 
overthrown with an astonishing rapidity all over Europe in order to be re- 
placed by the new doctrine: e 

Workers of America, the world has changed! The social system of 4 ram- 
shackle State lies on its deathbed and the industrial democracy of a new 
world knocks at the door. They await the birth of democracy and we cannot 
be quite about the birth of OUR democracy. We must no longer be indifferent, 
towards the trend of events but, whether we want or not, we have to face them 
under all circumstances. Everyone will be forced to this by the industrial and 
financial crisis in this country, too, within a very short time. 


{A Felszabadulas, Chicago, ll., January 25, 1919, p. 2, 2 2.) 
DEMOCRACY OF LABOR, 


The war of the internationalists is the continnous class-struggle in the mines, 
factories and smelters. Real democracy will come only when the arbitrary 
rule of the capitalist, which is nourished by exploitation, economic robbery and 
new wars, is stopped. To Hell with that so-called democracy. Forward with 
the class-struggle in order that misery, crime, anguish, suffering and bloodshed 
be stopped. All and everything that is in this world is the property of the 
employers. To Hell with that system which creates American Huns, industrial 
Kaisers and humiliates women and children. 


[The Defense Bulletin, Seattle, Washington, Issue of December 1, 1918.] 


THE WAR IS DEAD: LONG LIVE THE REVOLUTION ! 


The above slogan is published on every page of this issue—the December 1, 
1918, issue of “The Defense Bulletin,” published by the Seattle District De- 
fense Committee of the I. W. W., Seattle, Washington. 
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{Industrial Union Bulletin, Issue of Nov. 29, 1918.] 


To arouse this fighting spirit against capitalism, to get workers to show by 
their actions they understand that the “ employing class and the working class 
have nothing In common” is of the greatest importance in the class war. 
Group and mass movements best do this, People in groups or masses feel more 
their strength, are emboldened to think and act more boldly against thelr 
oppressors, 


{Il Diritto, New York City, N. ¥,, Issue of Jan. 25, 1919, p. 2, c. 2-3. Itallan, An- 
archistic.] 


WORKERS. 


Comrades in labor, it is time to end it. Our freedom will never come through 
the action of the Governments, but we must attain it by every means at our 
command. Capitalism will not cease to despoil us as long as we permit our- 
selves to be despoiled. 

Must we always be the eternal cinder-wenches? Let us cast out once for all 
the burden of all vexations against this shameless rabble which in the name of 
humanity crushes humanity in the name of liberty, kill liberty, these Kalsers of 
wealth who are bursting with indigestion let us tell them once for all. that we 
are disposed to obtain our liberty at the price of their adorable stinking car- 
casses. That we are determined to obtain our liberty appearing in the night in 
their sanctuaries as livid spectres because of the centuries of starvation and 
chains, with a dagger between our teeth tight because of wrath; and with 
dynamite we will bring down the roof of their Qwellings where infamy, dishonor 
and slavery is perpetrated. 

Protest against intervention in Russia, reclaim liberty for all political vic- 
tims; let us act to hasten the day of the socia) revolution of the world. This 
is the duty which is Incumbent upon us to-day. Let us elevate ourselves to the 
dignity of men, oh, comrade proletarians, and the end of the Bourgeolsie will 
be an accomplished fact. 

War on the Bourgeoisie. Freedom to the political victims. Down with inter- 


vention in Russla. 
Orerma. 


[ll Diritto, New York City, N. ¥., Jan. 25, 1919, p. 2, col. 3, 4, 5.) 
WILL THEY BE DEPORTED? 


They are afraid and hope to inspire in us part of their fears. 

They wish to bar the way to Bolshevism and find no better way of relieving 
themselves of the troublesome, they issue a decree of deportation; from the 
moment that these people without a country do not bow to nor understand 
Americanism which is all obsequius and servile to law. 

I do not wish to say more, in order not to repeat what our newspapers have 
always said that it is little decorous for anarchists to trust themselves to that 
law which they theoretically do not recognize and against which they have 
launched their sharpest darts. 


[L'Avantl (Socialist), Chicago, Ils, November 1, 1918, page 1, col. 1.] 


After the war, the struggle between the classes will increase with the arrival 
of peace. The war between the nations will end, but the war between the 
classes will restart in the world in all the nations more violently. 

And certainly America will not be the privileged country where the working- 
men and bourgeoisie class shal} live in peace and harmony. 

The harmony of classes is not possible in America. The A, F. of L. and capi- 
talism are not able to conclude a peace, 

The workers should have the land, the industries, the railways, etc. The 
workers can’t be really free unless they own the means of production. The 
laborers of America should possess their country. 

[Workman and Peasant, New York City, Russian Weekly, Official organ in New York 


City of Soviet of Russian Workers Deputies—Issuc of Nov. 13, 1918, complete Issue 
herewith, ] 


There is no place for doubts. We are standing at the threshold of the Uni- 
versal revolution. * * * Crisis is ripe All the future of Russian revolu- 
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Hon is at stake. All the future of the International Social revolution is at 
stake. Crisis is ripe. 

Here before the Red Staff Building where our comrades Gruzshchiki were 
slain, we swear by these red coffins that hold them, by their wives and children 
that weep for them, by the red banners which float over them, that the Soviet 
for which they died shall be the thing for which we live, or If need be—like 
them, die. Henceforth the return of the Soviet shall be the goal of all our 
sacrifice and devotion, To that end we shall fight with every means, The bayo- 
nets have been wrested from our hands but when the day comes and we have no 
gups we shall fight with sticks and clubs, and when these are gone then with 
bare fists and bodies. * * * The Soviet is dead. Long live the Soviet. 

(Norze.—This matter has appeared quite generally in Anarchistic and Bolshe- 
viki papers. It is entitled “ The Red Funeral of Viadivostok,”) 


[Novy Mir, New York City, N. Y., Issue of Feb. 1, 1919.] 
FRIENDS QUARREL. 


And, if we are to remember, that all these commerical wars always and in- 
variably resulted in an armed clash between the capitalist powers, resulted in 
bloody wars. the most finished example being the just ended (wholly or only 
temporarily?) world war—then it will become clear that the capitalist govern- 
ments already now, under the accompaniment of peace speeches and in the 
course of the peace negotiations, are preparing and sowing the seeds for new. 
and perhaps, more bloody wars. 

The way out of this is only one: The matter of peace is not in trustworthy 
hands—and it will remain in these untrustworthy hands until the people them- 
selves—the workmen’s masses will take it into their own hands. 


(A Munkas (Radical Socialist), New York, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1919.) 
UNIFICATION. 


We all are enthusiastic over the work of our revolutionary comrades in 
Russia and Germany; so why should we ourselves not come to an agreement? 
ane ees 


* * * Let us think of the outbreak of the storm in which we have to take 
our stand. 

* * * Nothing is more dreadful to the capitalist class that the unification 
of the workers of America in the fight for a future society. 


[Novy Mir. New York, N. Y., Issue of Jan. 30, 1919, “4” of Pub. Trans.] 
FRANKLY SAID, 


Lenine, and all those who are behind him, are fighting for the establishment 
of the socialist society throughout the entire world; but as real statesmen they 
know that this can be accomplished only through revolutionary methods. And 
therefore, they appeal to the workers of all countries to revolt, to an organized 
destruction of the pillars on which the modern bourgeoise society supports 
itself. 

This is understood by the proletariat of Russia and Germany. This is begin- 
ning to be understood by the proletariat of France and England, And there is 
hope that soon also the American workingmen will come to understand that 
simple truth about which the world frankly speaks today and which the cor- 
rupters of the American proletariat are trying carefully to camouflage. And 
once the American proleturiat would come to the understanding of this truth 
he will act accordingly. 


[Novy Mir, New York City, N. ¥., issue of Jan, 29, 1919, “2” of Pub. Ttans.] 
STRIKE MOVEMENT 1N ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


The world war has produced 2 number of social-economic problems which 
the capitalist world is not capable of grappling with. These problems are of 
the same trend and deal with the transformation of the modern structure of 
society into a socialist society. The great work to realize this task can be 
undertaken only by the proletariat and only through one channel—the Bol- 


shevist one. 
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[Novy Mir, New York, N. ¥., Issue of January 28, 1919, 1” of Pub. Trans.) 
BANKRUPTS. 


The bankrupt diplomats know that the “League of Nations” even in that 
perfectly harmless to them form in which it came out of the pen of Wilson 
cannot be realized under the circumstances of incessant quarreling which is 
going on among the States. They are too well aware of the fact that the house 
of cards they mean to build will fall to pieces as soon as the Bolshevist hand 
of the worker will touch it, the hand which sweeps away thrones and takes the 
ground away on which as schemed by the Parisian “ benefactors” should be 
built the house of “equality and higher justice.” And they exert all their 
efforts to stave off that hand from their child. 


[Novy Mir, New York City, N. Y., February 7, 1919.] 
REVOLUTIONARY STRIKE MOVEMENT. 


The American bourgeoisie is listening to the thundering peals of the coming 
storm, and, obeying the instinct of seli-preservation, resorts to the arsenal of 
old measures in hope to crush the movement. She is very strong and well 
organized, while the American working class has not yet learned to act har- 
moniously in masses. Its demonstration of power assume so far an isolated 
character. 

But the revolutionary strike wave extending more and more over the world 
is raising the working class of the United States and will teach him the Euro- 
pean methods of struggle. His role is yet to come. 


LNovy Mir, New York, N. Y., January 1, 1919, 2” of Pub. Trans.] 
THE JUDGMENT DAY IS NEAR. 


Revolution—is the very judge which the history, made now by the people’s 
masses, has brought forth. Severe and impartial it reads its verdicts. 

In Russia its verdict has already been carried into execution. In Central 
Europe it is about to be enforced. 

In other countries the criminals still at large attempt by all means at thelr 
disposal to stay off the day of judgment. Now by violence, now by cunning, 
they try to postpone the hour of judgment. But they cannot flee from it as they 
cannot flee from the fully deserved punishment. 

‘The contemporary state of society existing by virtue of oppression and violence 
is doomed to die. The revolutionary sword hangs already over its head. And 
let its representatives and adherents in their blindness try to protect and 
strengthen it with all powers at their disposal. Their efforts are doomed to fall. 

The past year has clearly demonstrated it. The mighiest of machines ever 
created by the contemporary society is destroyed and lies prostrated in the dust. 
Its pillars in all countries are decaying and crumble down. And the hour is 
near when this structure, degenerated and withered, will finally fall apart and 
be transformed into dust. 


[Novy Mir, New York City, N. Y¥., Dec. 23, 1918, 1" of Pub. Trans.] 
BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


But to make an end of the Bolshevist “menace” is an undertaking incom- 
parable harder than a victory over German armies. Besides, the fact that here 
in this case it is necessary to fight the whole people who is struggling for the 
realization of the greatest principles, which have ever enthused the mankind, 
one comes across something indefinite yet, but which might at any moment 
become intelligible, it is resistance everywhere wherever lives and suffers the 
worker. The Bolshevist ideas are trickling through into all countries, despite 
all prohibitions and barriers. And these ideas awaken and arouse the toiling 
masses, bringing resolution into their hearts to help the struggling proletarians 
of Russia and Germany and at the same time to attain their own emancipation. 


[Novy Mir, New York, N. ¥., Issue of Jan. 11, 1919.3 
FROM PROGRAMME OF COMMUNIST PARTY (BOLSHEVIKI). 


A war breaks out. People are perishing by the million. Oceans of blood are 
being shed. It is necessary an explanation for this phenomenon. Those who 
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do not believe in God, know the reason why. They see, that the war was started 
by czars and pre esidents, by the large bourgeoisie and land owners. They see that 
it is not conducted for plundering and dirty aims. Therefore they say to the 
workers of all countries: “7'o arms, against your oppressors, depose capitalism 
from tts thrones.” 


[Novy Mir, New York, N. ¥., January 20, 1919, p. 2, e 1-7] 
FROM PROGRAMME OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY. (BOLSHEVIKI. ) 


The party of the proletariat so decided the question concerning proletarians of 
different nations living within the borders of the country. A greater problem 
than this is before our party and that is its international problem. Here the 
way is clear. This way is universal support to the international revolution, 
support to revolutionary propaganda, strikes and uprising in imperialistic coun- 
tries, support to the sedition and insurrection in the colonies of those countries. 
- The position of the Soviet Republic is an exceptional one. It is the only pro- 
letarian State organization in the world among predatory organizations of the 
buorgeoisie. Therefore only it has a right for protection. It must be looked at 
as an instrument of the world’s proletariat struggle against the world’s bour- 
geoisie. The slogan of this struggle is clear. The international slogan of this 
struggle js—“ the international Soviet Republic,” 

The overthrow of imperialistic governments through an armed uprising and 
the organization of an international republic of Soviets is the way leading to- 
ward the international dictatorship of the working class. 


[Novy Mir, New York, N.-¥., December 13, 1918.] 
INTERNATIONAL IS DEAD—LONG LIVE THE INTERNATIONAL! 


* * * What an awakening will it be for the bourgeoisie when the time 
comes when the International throws all its weight and power into the balance 
to realize the program of the working class. 

Editorial Note. * * * the newspaper is right when it says that the 
socialist International, as such, is immortal. Because it is the bearer of the 
immortal socialist idea of international solidarity of the working class, the 
personification of the great watch word: “ Proletarians of all countries unite!” 
And in place of the old, left the stage Internationals, comes now # new, really 
revolutionary, real Red-Third International! 

Populaire, the organ of the French socialist “Center” * * * ‘Long live 
the Soviet Republic!” 

Populaire, of October 15, * * * Those men are wrong, who still believe 
that a political change can take place in the world without being accompanied 
by. a social upheaval. 


[Novy Mir, New York, N. ¥., Dec, 12, 1918, issue.? 


Liebknecht tries to become a competitor of Lenine * * * The only war 
hei is interested in is the class struggle of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie. 
* * The army can easily finish up with Liebknecht and his red followers. 
een this not be done Germany will be occupied by Foch troops and that wlll 
spell an end to Bolshevism. 
This same cynical tone is being manifested in the greater part of the Ameri- 
ean capitalist press. 


[Novy Mir, New York, N. ¥., issue of Dec. 14, 1918.) 


Already last year the leader of the proletarian democracy in Russia—com- 
rade Lenine—pointed out that the great mission of the Russian revolution ell 
have been realized only when it assume an international character * * 

On the banner of Liebknecht, like on the banner of the Russian Soviet ey 
ernment, is inscribed the slogan: “Long live the internationalist socialist revo- 
lution!” Only under this slogan are possible an actual victory and full realiza- 
tion of the great mission of the German revolution, as the mighty factor of 
international revolution * * * only in this case the proletariat of Russia 
and of Germany might be able to create a united forceful revolutionary front 
against the united front of international imperialists. 

The proletariaus of all countries are on the threshold of a great battle. 
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[Naye Welt, issue of December 13, 1918.) 
ASIATIC POLICIES OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT. 


Socialistic Russia on the first day of the October Revolution ( Bulshevist) an- 
nounced to the oriental countries that it renounced all Its rights in their eoun 
tries and territories. 

The fact that in Russia a socialistic government could maintain itseif for 
eight months convinced them that they too must introduce a similar social sys- 
tem. It then alludes to the revolution-labor rising—in Tokio, which it says 
was inspired by the success of the Bolshevist revolution and Sovist government 
and it calls on Japan to rise in revolntion and to defeat the capitalistic classes, 
ete. and it claims that the Lenine Trotsky regime Is in communieation with the 
laboring classes in Japan aid that it is at work fomenting this revolution, 

Socialist Russia on the first day of the Oct. revolution announced to the ori- 
ental countries that it renounces all its rights in their countries and territories, 

The Soviet Government recalled the Russian soldiers of Persia, renounced the 
ezar’s booty in Mongolia and told China that the East Siberian which cost so 
miuch the Chinese and Russian people would be common property. 

In China the party which made the revolution Russian was called the party of 
most radical rumanism, in Persia. which is so torn asunder that she has no 
strength to fight for independence a moveinent srose which sees the only deliv- 
erance from the foreign yoke in the creation of democratic institutions simitar 
to the Soviets. In Southern China an open revolution is on. 

Great‘is also the influence which the revolution in Russia had on the capital- 
ist system in the oriental countries, 

Already in Feb. the labor masses rose in Tokio, * * * A strong opposition 
exists there toward intervention plans of the government.” 

Areyolution * * * often mains the good, often brings to the top the bad. 
This is incidental, but this does not hinder the general course of the stream 
or the deafening roar of the stream, and that roar is always about great things. 

I do aot know, he continues, what is better, the red rooster (villages aflame, 
arbitrary courts) of the police or the oppressive disharmony. 

I speak to the intelligenzie and not to the bourgeoisie. The latter never dreams 
of any music except the piano. Yhe Bourgeoise has a definite foundation under 
his feet as the hog has his mud. 

But comes the revolution in its present stage and says that the time of 
privileges of all kinds is past. 


[Novy Mir, New York, N. ¥., Issue of Noy. 8, 1918}. 


A revolution is not merely a palace revolution, a plot of single individuals, 
knows no nationalistic bounds, Revolutionism is not a distinguishing speclfic 
feature of this or that people. A revolution, if she is made by masses—is 
international in character, in her substance. 

The Russian revolution has not limited herself with national bounds or 
geographical confines. Her s,arks flew over to other countries. And there, 
enough combustible material was found, to change them into a bright fire. Bul- 
garia, Austro-Hungary and Germany have followed Russia. Who is next now? 


(Novy Mir, New York, N. ¥., Issue of Noy. 11, 1918.] 
AND THIS COINCIDENCE IS DEEPLY SYMBOLICAL, 


It looks as though it reveals the true—international—character of the proje- 
tarian uprising in Russia, it emphasizes that that was not a specific Russian 
national revolution, but merely one of the links in the rorld socialist revolution 
in the period of which we have just entered. 


UNovy Mir, New York, N. Y¥., Issue of Nov. 9, 1918.] 


We, revolutionary socialists, ought not to be alarmed over that the polsoa 
of Italian social patriotism may penetrate into the American Socialist move- 
ment. 

[Novy Mir, New York, N. ¥., Issue of Nov. 6, 1918.] 


Imperialists of all countries and peoples are hastily concluding peace in order 
to begin a new struggle; this time already a struggle with combined forces 
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against the rising proletariat. “War against Bolshevism "—such is the watch- 
word put forth by the defenders of the contemporary capitalist society. And 
there can be no doubt that the question of this war about the mobilization and 
unification of forces for the campaign will be one of the chief problems which 
will be discussed by the diplomats and statesmen and generals at the coming 
“peace conference.” 


[Novy Mir, New York, N. Y.—Issue of Dec. 18, 1918.] 


A shiver runs through the body at the very thought of the awakening of the 
tortured and befooled proletariat, at the thought of the coming people’s judg- 
ment, 

At this hour of a possible world revolution they are busy with petty bar- 
gaining attempting to get a few ministerlal seats, and because of it they stand. 
ready to save the sitnation for the imperialistic bourgeoisie, 

Our task consists precisely in that we must destroy this agreement at the 
expense of the proletariat and the future of socialism. 

Forward with the banner of socialism and long live the revolution of the 
International proletariat! 

Now the hour has come to act. Now the English and French workmen might 
follow the signal given by the German workers. This signal must be given. 
Forward, German workers, soldiers, male and female! Forward to the battle 
for freedom, for an immediate peace and socialism! Forward towards brother- 
hood of all peoples under the banner of free labor! Down with class rule of 
the bourgeoisie! Whole power to the proletariat! Long live the German re- 
public! Long live the international revolution of the proletariat! 


UNovy Mir, New York, N. Y¥.—Dec. 10, 1918.] 


Bolshevism penetrates into all parts of the former German Empire. The- 
Cologne Gazette reports that the Spartacus party manifests great actlvity.. 
Its agitators are active in each factory and in each plant. Their class propa- 
ganda spreads over larger and larger parts of the population. New and new 
spheres are being drawn in it. In Munich, the Bavarian capitol, the Bolsheviki 
forced the Minister of Foreign Affairs—Auer—to resign, Hamburg and 
Bremen had already come under the Bolshevist control. The influence of Bol-~ 
shevism is being strongly felt in the Rheinish provinces. In Maintz the Bol- 
sheviki have already established their own daily newspapers. Even the 
capitalist press is forced to acknowledge these facts, Small wonder that the 
imperialists begin seriously to contemplate in adopting resolute dictatorial 
measures to fight the influence and activity of the revolutionary socialists. 
The German bourgeoisie and the German social patriots in this respect will 
undoubtedly act in harmony with the international imperialism. 


[Workman and Peasant, New York, N. ¥., Issue of December 18, 1918.] 
Rep Frac. 


The larger part of Europe today is under the Red Flag. 

The larger part of Europe is endeavoring today to bury forever the in- 
justice and extortions of a bloody and full of tears world, and to establish a 
new world full of light, justice and all good. In the larger part of Enrope 
the thrones already crumbled, Kaisers and extortionists were thrown out. 

It became very fearful to all sorts of American owls. 

In their fear and foolishness they came to the conclusion that all things 
happened in Europe because they are making attempts to forbid the use of the 
red flag. It is forbidden in New York, forbidden in Chicago, and expects to be 
forbidden throughout America. And what do they attain by that? 

Suppose the red flag does not appear on the streets and at the meeting? Does 
that disappear, what does the red flag mean? On the contrary, it spreads out 
more and more. In the workmen's hearts, more and more commencing to. 
palpitate, although is not seen, is more dangerous than the red flag. If it will 
remain locked up in the hearts of the workman by all kinds of mayors, precepts. 
The more powerful explosion will occur some day. 

Mayors and aldermen forbidding the use of the red tlag are playing with fire. 


[Workman and Peasant, New York, N. ¥.—Issue of December 13, 1918.] 


Well, then, overthrow these robbers and enslavers of your countries. Now, 
when the war and disorder are shaking the dreams of the old world, when the 
entire world is aflame with dissatisfaction against imperialist-acquisitioners,’ 
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when every spark of confusion turns into a powerful flame of revolution, whea 
even the Indian Mahometans, exiled and tortured by the yoke of foreign lands, 
are arising against their enslavers—we must not be quiet. Lose no time and 
overthrow these acquisitioners of your lands! ete, 

America is facing a terrible economic crisis accompanied by a no less terrible 
fellow traveler-idleness. 

It is impossible to avoid this crisis, otherwise it would be necessary to recon- 
struct the entire public order of things. And thus the rich classes are worried 
more and more: what if the approaching crisis will create a sail for the Red 
Disease of Europe? 


[L’Avanti, Chicago, Ill. Issue of Dec. 15, 1918.] 


The red flag is flying over more than two-thirds of Europe while others are 
getting ready to follow, and their cathedrals, their bastiles of capitalism day 
after day are falling down in front of the unresistable advance of the red arms, 

* © ™* the articles of the Imperial Socialist “American,” and the entire 
world is threatened with Bolshevism. 

The Bolshevik group “ Spartaco ” headed by Carl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxem- 
burg in their official organ ‘‘Die Rote Falene” (The Red Flag) sends an ap- 
peal to all workers of the world inviting them to put an end to the capitalistic 
oppression as soon as possible with a general revolution. It says: 

“Dispatches from the Bourgeoise from announce a Bolshevik advance near 
Estonia and Filandia. The Russ Bolsheviks are in continuous communication 
with German Bolsheviks, and certain New York papers publish dispatches that 
show a certain correspondence between Russ and Italian Bolsheviks. It is 
also said that Anjelica Balakanoff is sent to Italy by the Soviet with 11 thou- 
sand ruble to start a revolution in Savoia. 


ENGLAND. 


The Bolsheviks of the Labor party in their election program for the coming 


English election demand 
Immediate withdrawal of the soldiers from Russia. The reconstitution of 


international socialism, complete abolishment of the obligatory conscription 


and a number of social and political reforms. 
The most barbarous, the most capitalistic, the most autocratic nation in the 


world, England, is threatened with Bolshevism. 
[Yiddish Leaflet.] 
APPEAL TO ALL WorKERs MEN ann WomeEN! 


The Jewish Branch 4th Socialistic Party, Bronx, call you to join the Socialist 
Party. 

The world burns with revolution. * * 

We Socialists must he the first. 

But for this struggle we must have a strong, fast, large organization. 


* 


WORKING MASSES NOW IS TRE TIME! 


“Now is the time to join the Socialistic movement, who have joined together 
with the Revolutionary Proletariat of the world, in a decisive hattle against 
the black crows of the world, who endeavor to force new chains upon the work- 


ing masses of all countries.” ; 
Together with our brethren of Europe, who have loudly proctaimed the reali- 


zation of Socialism, and to build a power. 
The Socialist movement in America, enters into a period of active battle, of 


active propaganda to spread the theory of Socialism. 
Jewish Branch 4th Socialist Party. We meet every Monday evening, 647 


Prospect Avenue, Bronx. 
{The Day, New York, N. ¥., January 28, 1919, p. 2, col. 5, 6, 7.J 


“ BOLSHEVISM EXISTS THROUGH THE MASSES,” SAYS JEWISH MINISTER OF LITAN, 


The true power of Bolshevism lies in the fact that it became the theory of 
the masses. The non-possessing masses received a free hand, and they are 
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using their power over the possessing classes, When terror exists, it is the 
terror of the majority “ non-possessing" against the minority “ possessing,” 
ve oe terror of the convinced Bolsheviki against the unconvinced anti-Bol- 
shevikl. 


[Leaflet (Soctallst).1 
Maniresto! 


Men may Cry Peace! Peace! But There Is NO Peace. The War is Actually 
Begun! * * * Our Brethren Are Already in the Field! 

* * * Jt is a call to the working class of the world! It comes to us in 
America from our comrades in Russia and from our comrades everywhere in 
Europe. * * * 

Shall the workingmen of America hear this agonized cry for freedom and 
remain silent while the world power of capitalism at this moment turns its 
guns against those in the vanguard of the struggle for industrial liberty? 

* * * The call to freedom today is the call to working class dominance 
in government and industry! 

Workingmen of America! The Russian Revolution is your revolution. Fit 
it is Russian only in name; it is universal in substance and effect. * * * 
Today, by the rapid spread of proletarian revolt from one end of Europe to 
the other, the world character of this movement asserts itself. 


THE WAR HAS ENDED! THE WAR HAS BEGUN! 


* * ™ Jt is the fight of international capitalism against international 
socialism, the life and death class struggle of property and privilege against 
the higher aspirations of the proletariat. 

* * * The world is witnessing the birth throes of a new civilization—and 
capitalism is girding itself to battle against its sure destruction ! 

Be not deceived. Bolshevism is the name only of the rule of the working 
elass.. That is why it is detested by our capitalist press, whether it triumphs 
in Russia or elsewhere. 

* * * Jnternational capitalism is vitally interested in crushing the Bol- 
shevik party in Russia, and the party of international socialism in all coun- 
tries, because it needs but a Spark of enlightenment to give to the workers of 
the world control of their own destiny. E 

The war has begun! The open warfare between international capitalism 
and international socialism ! 

Workingmen of America! Use all your power to resist the use of your sons 
and brothers to throttle the new birth of industrial freedom. 

We must not be silent in this hour and desert our comrades in Europe in the 
international struggle of the working class. The class-conscious workers of 
Ameriew must join with the revolutionary forces of Europe in the demand for 
world dictatorship of the proletariat. We must not surrender ourselves to 
the mastership of an American imperialism which promises to run a course of 
economic exploitation surpassing anything that has ever gone before. 

Workingmen of America! Stand by our comrades in Hurope! * * * Be 
not lulled by the siren song of peace—when there is no peace! 

“ Workingmen of the world unite! You have nothing to lose but your chains! 
You have,the world to gain!” 


[Anarchistic Leaflet.] 


GO—HEAD. 


The senile fossils ruling the United States see red! 

Smelling their destruction, they have decided to check the storm by passiug 
the Deportation law affecting all foreign radicals. 

We, the American Anarchists, do not protest, for it is futile. to waste any 
energy on feeble minded creatures led-by His Majesty Phonograph Wilson. 

Do not think that only foreigners are anarchists, we are a great number right 


here at home. : 
Deportation will not stop the storm from reaching these shores. The storm 


is within and very soon will leap and crash and annibilate you in blood and 
fire. . 
85723—19——71 
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You have shown no pity to us! We will do likewise. 
And deport us! We will dynamite you! 
Hither deport us or free all! 
THe AMERICAN ANARCHISTS. 


[SpravedInost, Chicago, Ill. Issue of January 6th. Reported January 18, 1919.] 


“ HURRAH FOR THE BOLSHEVIKI !” 


This shout echoed in the coliseum yesterday afternoon from the mouths of 
more than 6,000 present at every mention of the Russian revolution. It was 
the first meeting of the Socialists during the major’s campaign. 

Collins discussed the new Workingmen’s party. Collins said: “Now they 
have given us a new name; they call us Bolsheviki!” Immediately a great 
shout was heard. His speech was interrupted for several minutes by shouts 
for the Bolsheviki. He foretold successes for the German Bolsheviki and that 
the movement will spread into England, France, Italy and America. 

Comrade O’Hara spoke in behalf of the imprisoued men and women. who 
“possessed the heart, principles, conviction and courage to openly commit the 
terrible crime.” Comrade Bloor explained Bolshevism to those present as an 
inclination and sympathy for the industrial revolution in Russia and Germany 
as well as its efforts and actions. Robin said that the fundamental question 
of the socialists is the determination of the laboring class to get control of the 
Government and dictatorship of the proletariat. Three hundred government 
agents and detectives were present. 


[Robitnyk, New-York, N. ¥. Issue of Jan, 24, 1919, p, 2, ¢. 1.) 


“ OUR HARVEST.” 


And we will get rid of them today or tomorrow. Only more work, mord 
courage! Our fate is being made here,—Our own and that of our children. We 
are not going to struggle for “ democracy,” we are struggling for bread, for a 
warm corner in a house! We struggle in order to be able to use the fruits of 
our labor. We want to get rid of the yoke which was put upon us during last 
five centuries. We want to get rid of that slavery of the soul which was im- 
posed upon us during the last 20 centuries. “We want bread, freedom, and 
right! The present civilization does not give them to us. This | civilization we 
have to overthrow, to root it out. It gives us nothing but hard work, sweat, 
cold and tears. On the ruins of capitalist civilization we will build our civill- 
zation. It will be our harvest. 


[The Obio Socialist, official oe of the Socialist Farties of Ohio, someucky: Virginia, 
‘West Virginia, and New Mexico. Wednesday, February 5, 1! 


RESOLUTION ON THE PROPOSED LABOR PARTY. 
Page 1, col. 5: 
eben, Revolution in the sense of capture of the governmental power by 
the workers and the use of this power for the complete overthrow of the capi- 
talist contro] of industry and the substitution of the workers control and indus- 
trial democracy—is the only effective weapon in the workers’ struggle. 


DEBS GIVEN OVATION AT YOUNGSTOWN. 

Page 1, cols 3-4: 

Predicts Labor Revolution.—Margaret Prevey of Akron preceded Debs and 
defined Bolsheviki as Socialists, and said the capitalists did’nt like it under a 
new name any better than under the old name. * * “You are going to 
solve your future, your destiny in this country either rencerine or by a great 
revolution.” 


[Blore (Socialist), New York, N. Y. Issue of Feb, 10-11, 1919. Page 2, col. 5.] 


CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS WILL REMAIN. 


And the Senate voted. Naturally those who had a clearer head admitted 
that the more they suppress the socialist and holsheviki ideals the more they 
spread and therefore, naturally a minority voted In favor of the bill of Senator 
Borah, while the majurity rejected it. So the postal censorship will remain 
and they will continue to prevent the expansion of the radical and socialist 
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papers, Poor Senate. They want to hinder the avalanche which is on its way, 
with a particle of dust. The Avalanche will sweep away the obstacles and 
will sweep away the Senate out of Its road. 


[Elore, New York, N, ¥., January 24-25, 1919, “3” of Pub. Trans.] 
THE RECOGNITION oF THE sovrErs. 


And when there is a question of recognizing the Russian Soviets, we believe 
that shortly the Russian Soviet Republic will be recognized by 2 much higher 
forum: by the revolutionary workers of the world. 


[Elore, New York, N. Y., Issues of Janaary 28-29, 1919, “2” of Pub. Trans.] 
ATTEMPT AGAINST THE WORKERS. 


The hour of deeds arrived. The international socialists must leave their 
reserved attitude and must step out upori the field of action, the opportunity 
for action is here, The International Communist Congress of Moscow will call 
together the Internationale and will decide when the new revolutionary con- 
gress shall be called. This congress has accepted the program of the Soviet 
government and the Spartacus group, consequently it does not hedge around. 
This program proclaims clearly and decidedly the pure and unadulterated 
class struggle and demands that private wealth be exappropriated immediately. 

The workers of the world stand at the cross-roads. The question is whether 
they wish that the economical edifice of the crumbling society be patched up 
furthermore, or, whether they wish to erect an entirely new building upon the 
ruins of the old? 

‘he foundations of the building are tumbling down, it is impossible to patch 
them up. ‘Therefore, the world’s workers may choose only one way, and that 
is, the complete overthrow of the present social structure and erection of a new 
edifice, and for this only the Internationals planned by the Bolshevik govern- 
ment may give an opportunity, and not the Berne “ Socialist ” conference. 

The Socialist Party and its members have only one @~ty, and this is, to 
oppose most decidedly all movements which purpose to weaken the Bolshevik 
Internationale. 


(Wiore, New York, N, ¥., February 7-8, 1919, p. 3, col. 1.] 
LET US ANSWER. 


We live in historical times. Socialism is approaching its final goal with 
gigantic steps. All Europe was scorched by the flames of the social revolu- 
tion. The worn out pillars of the old world have collapsed and are being re- 
placed by the people with new and stronger ones. Every power has proved 
to be weak in face of the conquering tide of socialism. The class conscious 
socialist workers gave the power to start the revolutions because they have a 
certain aim they have an organized army in every country. 


[Hlore, New York Clty, N. ¥., February 7-8, 1919. No, 1 Hditorlal.] 
WORN OUT IDEALS, 


This game with mottoes shows that the American workers class arrived to 
the stage where they have to choose for themselves their own purposes and 
ideals which they wish to obtain. “The old ideas are worn out and new ideas 
knock at the door. We must receive them, because irresistibly they will break 
in the strongest door, Vainly hasten forward the old ideas from the winter of 
age, the emiritous fighters of capitalism, it Is impossible to fight with the 
young Hercules’ who have no respect for anything, and upon whose shoulders, 
the future world of work rests. The revolutionary spirit, the flaring idea can- 
not be extirpated, it might be suppressed for a while, its disciples might he 
persecuted, but they cannot be killed finally! 


[Arbelter-Zeltung, St. Louis, Mo,, January 18, 1919, p. 1, ¢, 2, 3.] 


BOLSHEVISM—A WORLD POWER. 


Every fool feels at liberty just now to deride the Russian Soviet government 
and among these fools are statesmen and prominent politicians who know as 
much about Bolshiwism as a rhinoceros knows about playing the clarinet. . . 
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Bolsheewism is to blame, they tell us! But the Bolshiwic movement in 
Russia is nothing else than the movement of the Russian laboring class, 
Russia for the Russians—the Russian laborers! The discovery of Russia by 
the Russian laboring ¢ ! Russia’s resurrection under the rule of the labor- 
ing class! And what is true here of Russia may be applied to every other 
nation, the whole world ‘round! 


([Strahdneeks, Boston, Mass,, Issue of Dec. 31, 1918. No. 9 of Trans.] 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 


So far, the elementary internal strength of the Russian Revolution has 
successfully repulsed every onslaught of the reaction. Over a year the darkest 
powers of the world have been thrust against the revolution. Might, false- 
hood and horrid lies have been used against it but the revolution is still alive, 

The Czecho-Slovaks are beaten to a standstill, and the progress of the 
Czurist general counter-revolutionary movements have been checked every- 
where. The revolution is growing strong military. financially and morally, 
The revolutionary proletariat of Germany will respond. So will the proletariat 
of other countries. 

Not fearing the all mighty. world imperialism threatening and damnation, 
the Russian proletariat marches on fearless and cautious that the future 
belongs to the working class, 


[Arbetaren, New York City, Swedish Socialist organ. Issue November 21, 1918.] 


The right to live is decided by the right to the means of production and 
with this at their disposition the capitalist class makes every reform Into a 
“scrap of paper,” without value to the working classes. 

Evolution is ready for the next step; let us be prepared for the revolution. 


[New York Call, Socialist daily, New York City, Dee, 1, 1918.] 


The soldiers coming back from Europe have the spirit of Bolshevism. In- 
fluenza was brought to America in ships, and the same ships will carry back 
the soldiers, who will carry a more dangerous disease to the capitalists of 
America. 


[Blore, Hungarian daily, New York City. Issue of Nov. 22, 1918.) 


Do not misconstrue my words. We do not use the statement “democracy 
is spreading” as a mockery. The European events, the Russian, Austrian, 
German, Bulgarian workers’ revolutionary movements have proved that abroad 
they clearly know what democracy means, that abroad the workers really 
spread democracy with all means in their power, The triumph of democracy 
means the cessation of the class rule and the social system of today. This is 
not feared anywhere as much as it is dreaded here in America, and justly so. 

Because the social order and the ruling class was nowhere with such great 
results and profit than in America. In Europe, it seems that the events of 
the war brought ruin to capitalism and there it is impossible any more to up- 
hold the triumph of the workers. But here in America, where the war has 
been felt only lightly, capitalism is in full power yet. American capitalism 
fears that the spreading of democracy will cause its fall and will compel 
America to give up its plans of world conquest and economical exploitation. 
American capitalism do everything in their power to throttle democracy under 
the pretext of fighting for democracy. 


[Hlore, Hungarian I. W. W. daily, New York City, issue of November 11, 1918.1 


The war... was but the terrible coping of the interests which serve the 
privileged class. The socialist press has never forgotten to emphasize this 
fact. Today, when it is only a question of hours when the world war will end, 
a daily increasing number of events proves with a steadily growing conviction 
how true the above statement is, and daily more and more signs show that the 
preparation for our war is now going on. . 

Another bourgeoise paper admits with a voice trembling of anxiety that 
Lenin's and Trotzky’s threat that they will not rest until their dogmas are 
spread all over the world, is becoming to be a reality, This paper acknowledges 
the fact that the Bolsheviki spirit is master in Budapest, Vienna, Sofia, and 
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asks the question whether it will reach Berlin also, and if so, whether it will 
stop there? We hold this last question the most important among the present 
day problems. 


[Naujenos, Chicago, Ill., Lithuanian dally, isene of November 26, 1918.] 


Aside, intelligents ! ... Let’s stir up, friends! We, extra Bolsheviki, ab- 
solutely lose nothing, except the chains with which (understood tongues) con- 
tinuously they knock at our heads; learn, learn. . In a word, this is a 


socialist patriots play. 
[Robitnyk, New York City, Feb. 10, 1919, p. 2, cols. 4-5.] 


The Am. workers are not backward. A strong left wing was formed in the 
Am. Soc. Party, based upon international revolutionary socialism, represented. 
by the Russian Bolsheviki and German Spartacans. Such wing exists in the 
“Soc. Labor Party.” There are also many workers not belonging to any party, 
who are ready to follow us. 

To break off all relations with the dying corpse and organize all American 
workers into one Communist Party, which should include us and the comrades 
of the S. R. P. and of the I. W. W.—will be the first step forward. 


[The Labor Defender. Vol. I, No. 17. November 15, 1918. 5 cents.j 


THe War Is Dean Lona Live THE 
REVOLUTION. 


A copy of No. 20 (October, 1918) of the War Information 
‘Series published by the United States Committee on Public Infor- 
mation at Washington, D. C. (up to and including Document No. 
53 on the twenty-fifth of its 30 pages), was ordered inserted in the 
record and is as follows: 


(War Information Series, No. 20—October, 1918. Issued by the Committee on Public 
Information, George Creel, Chairman.] 


THE GurMAN-BoLsHEvIK Conspiracy. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The Committee on Public Information publishes herewith a series of com- 
munications between the German Imperial Government and the Russian Bol- 
shevik Government, and between the Bolsheviks themselves, and also the report 
thereon made to George Creel by Edgar Sisson, the committee’s special repre- 
sentative in Russia during the winter of 1917-18. There is also included, in 
Part II, a report by a committee appointed by the National Board for Historical 
Service to examine into the genuineness of these documents. 

The documents show that the present heads of the Bolshevik Government— 
Lenin and Trotsky and their associates—are Gernian agents. 

‘They show that the Bolshevik revolution was arranged for by the German 
Great General Staff, and financed by the German Imperial Bank and other 
German financial institutions. 

They show that the treaty of Brest-Litovsk was a betrayal of the Russian 
people by the German agents, Lenin and Trotsky; that a German-picked com- 
mander was chosen to “defend” Petrograd against the Germans; that German 
officers have been secretly received by the Bolshevik Government as military 
advisers, as spies upon the embassies of Russia’s allies, as officers in the Rus- 
sian army, and as directors of the Bolshevik military, foreign, and domestic 
policy. They show, in short, that the present Bolshevik Government is not a 
Russian government at all, but a German government acting solely in the inter- 
ests of Germany and betraying the Russian people, as it betrays Russia's natural 
allies, for the benefit of the Imperial German Government alone. 


RUSSIAN WORKMEN BETRAYED. 


And they show also that the Bolshevik leaders, for the same German Imperial 
ends, have equally betrayed the working classes of Russia whom they pretend 


to represent. 
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The documeuts are some 70 in number. Many are originals, annotated py 
Bolshevik officials. The balance of the others are photographs of originals, 
showing annotations, And they corroborate a third set of typewritten circulars 
(see Appendix later) of which only two originals are possessed in any form, 
but all of which fit into the whole pattern of German intrigue and German guilt, 

The first document is a photograph of a report made to the Bolshevik leaders 
by two of their assistants, informing them that. in accordance with their in- 
structions, there had been removed from the archives of the Russian Ministry 
of Justice, the order of the German Imperial Bank “ allowing money to Com- 
vades Lenin, Trots and others’ for the propaganda of peace in Russia”; 
and that, at the same tite, “all the hooks” of a bank in Stockholm had been 
“audited” to conceal the payment of money to Lenin, Trotsky, and their asso- 
ciates, by order of the German Imperia? Bank. 

This report is indorsed, in Lenin’s initials, ‘ V. U.” (Vladimir Ulianoff, his 
real name], for deposit in “ the secret department” of the Bolshevik files. And 
the authenticity of the report is supported by Document No. 2, which Is the 
original of a report sent by a German General Staff representative to the Bol- 
shevik leaders. warning them that he has just arrested an agent who had in 
his possession the original order of the German Imperial Bank referred to In 
Document No. 1, and pointing out that evidently “at the proper tiie steps were 
not taken to destroy the above-mentioned documents.” 


PROTOCOL SIGNED BY LEADERS, 


Document No. 3 is the origina] protocol signed by several Bolshevik leaders 
and dated November 2, 1917 (Russian calendar), showing that “on instructions 
of the representatives of the German General Staff in Petrograd” and “with 
the consent of the Council of People’s Commissars,” of which Trotsky and Lenin 
were the heads, two incriminating German circulars had also been “ taken from 
the Department of Counter Espionage of the Petrograd distriet” and given to 
the Intelligence Bureau of the German General Staff in Petrograd, On the 
bottom of the protocol the German adjutant acknowledges receipt of the two 
incriminating cirew with his cipher signature, 

These two circulars apparently had been obtained early in the war by some 
Russian agent in Germany and transmitted to Russia. The German General 
Staff evidently wished to get them back in order to remove evidence. By the 
order of the German General Staff and with the “consent” of Lenin and 
Trotsky they are turned over to the Germans. Why? Because they fit in with 
other information of Germany's war plans and preparations before August, 
1914. Indeed, several weeks before the assassination of the Austrian Areb- 
duke, which was made the pretext for war. 

And Lenin and Trotsky surrender them in conformity with a working agree- 
ment between the Bolshe leaders and the German General Staff, of which 
agreement a photograph is included in the series as Document No. 5. 

This is dated October 25, 1917. It is from a division of the German General 
Staff. It is addressed to the Government of the People’s Commissars, of which 
Lenin and Trotsky were the heads. It begins: “ In accordance with the agree- 
ment which took pluce in Kronstadt, in July of the present year, between 
officials of our Gene’ Staff and leaders of the Russian revolutionary army 
. Mes . Lenin and Trotsky, Raskolnikov, and Dybenko, the 
om of our General Staff operating in Finland is ordering to T’etro- 
grad officers for the disposa] of the Intelligence Bureau of the staff.” Among 
the officers named are Maj. Luberts and Lieut. Hartwig, whose cipher signa- 
ture, Henrich, is given as it appears on the receipt for the two circulars acconl- 
panying Document No. 3. And an indorsement on this letter (No. 5) from 
the German General Staff records that the German officers assigned to Petro- 
grad had appeared “before the military revolutionary committee” and had 
“agreed on conditions with regard to their mutual activities.” 


MUTUAL ACTIVITIES SHOWN, 


What their “mutual activities” were to be is sufficiently indicated by Docu- 
mient No. 7, which is a photograph of a letter signed in cipher by this Maj. 
Luberts and his adjutant, Lieut. Hartwig. They notify the Bolshevik leaders, 
on January 12, 1918 (Russian calendar), that “by order of the German Gen- 
eral Staff" the German Intelligence Bureau “has reported the names and the 


characteristics of the main candidates for reélection” to the Russian Bol- 
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shevik “Central Executive Committee,” and “the General Staff orders us to 
insist on the election of the following persons.” They ‘add a list of Russian 
leaders satisfactory to the German General Staff. ‘The \list is headed by 
Trotsky and Lenin, They were elected, and the rest of the present Bolshevik 
executive committee were chosen from the same German list. 

Document No. 8 gives evidence of the quid pro quo. It is a photograph of a 
letter from the representative of the German Imperial Bank to the Bolshevik 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs. It is marked “ Very secret” and dated January 
8, 1918. It says: : 

“Notification has today been received by me from Stockholm. that 50,000,000, 
roubles of gold has been transferred to be put at the disposal of the People’s 
Commissars,” which is the title of the Bolshevik leaders. “This credit,” the 
letter continnes, “has been supplied to the Russian Government in order to 
cover the cost of the keep of the Red Guards [the Bolshevik revolutionary 
troops] and agitators in the country. The Imperla! Government considers it 
appropriate to remind the Council of People’s Commissars of the necessity of 
increasing their propaganda in the country, as the antagonistic attitude of the 
south of Russia and Siberia to the existing Government in Russia is troubling 
the German Government.” 


WAR MATERIALS AT VLADIVOSTOK 


Four days later the same representative of the German Imperial! Bank sent 
another 5,000,000 roubles to the same address to provide for the sending of a 
Russian revolutionary leader to Vladivostok, to get possession of the “ Japanese 
and American war materials” at that port, and if necessary to destroy them. 
A photograph of his letter is given as Document No. 9. 

There were earlier payments, but probably none later than these. None was 
necessary. By this time the loot of an empire lny open to the Bolsheviks—and 
to.the Germans. nt 

Most significant of all are two photographs of further communications from 
the German Imperial Bank, given as Documents Nos, 10 and 11. One is a letter 
addressed to the Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, and the other 
is the “resolution of a conference of representatives of the German commercial 
hanks” received by the Chairman of the Bolshevik Central Executive Com- 
mittee and indorsed by his secretary. Together they give a complete synopsis 
of the terms on which Germany intends to have control of all Russian indus- 
tries. 

¥or five years from the signing of peace, English, French, and American eapi- 
tal in Russia is to be “banished” and “not to be allowed in the following 
industries: coal, metallurgical, machine building, oil, chemical, and pharma- 
ceutical.” These industries are to be developed under the control of a “ supreme 
advisory organ consisting of 10 Russian specialists, 10 from the German indus- 
trial organizations and the German and Austrian banks.” Germany and Aus- 
tria are to “enjoy the unlimited privilege of sending into Russia mechanics 
and qualified workmen.” ‘Other foreign mechanics and workmen * * * 
are not to be allowed to enter at all” for five years after the conclusion of 
peace between Russia and Germany, “Private banks in Russia arise only 
with the consent ” of the Union of German and Austrian banks. And so forth. 


CONSPIRACY IS INDORSED 


And this conspiracy between German Imperial capitalism and the pretended 
Russian Reds is indorsed by a Bolshevik leader, with the recommendation that 
it should be “taken under advisement” and “the gronnd prepared in the 
Council of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies, in case the Counci! of People’s 
Commissars will not accept these requests.” 

Various details of the conspiracy between the Bolshevik leaders and the 
German General Staff are exposed in Documents Nos. 16 to 29. These are pho- 
tographs of letters which passed between the Bolshevik leaders and the Ger- 
man General Staff, or the German officers in Russia. Document No, 21 shows 
that on November 1, 1917, when Russia was still regarded as an ally of Great 
Britain, France, and America, the German General Staff was having “the honor 
to request” the Bolshevik leaders to inform it “at the earliest possible mo- 
ment” concerning “the quantity and storage place of the supplies which have 
been received from America, England, and France, and also the units which are 
keeping guard over the military stores.” 
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Document 18 shows the German General Staff requiring the Bolshevik leaders 
to send “agitators to the camps of the Russian prisoners of war in Germany,” 
in order that they might procure spies to work among the English and French 
troops and to further “ peace propaganda.” And this is proposed by the Ger- 
man General Staff as being “ according to the negotiations between the Russian 
and German peace delegations at Brest-Litovsk.” 

In Document 22 the Bolshevik leaders and the Germans are arranging to 
send “ agents-agitators, and agents-destructors” out of Vladivostok “ to ports 
of the United States, Japan, and British colonies in astern Asia.” 


PASSPORTS FOR GERMANS 


In Document 16 Trotsky is providing fraudulent passports for German officers 
who are going to England, France, and America, as spies and enemy agents. 
And Document 17 shows Trotsky indorsing a similar proposal: “To be urgently 
executed. L. T.” . 

Three German submarines are to be sent to the Pacific on the trans-Siberian 
railway by orders of the German High Command in Document No. 23. Lists 
of German and Russian spies watching the British, French, and American 
embassies in Petrograd are given in Document No. 25. And, finally, in Docu- 
ment No. 15 the Bolshevik leaders are warned that information concerning 
“the connection of the German Government with the Bolshevik workers" has 
leaked out and that Russian troops are hearing of it. 

Letters are given to show how the Bolshevik leaders and the German officers 
arranged for the assassination of Russian Nationalist leaders (Documents 35, 
39, and 52), for the destruction of the Polish legionaries in the Russian army 
(Documents 40 to 42), for the disorganization of the Roumanian army and the 
deposing of the Roumanian king (Document No. 37), for the substitution of 
officers satisfactory to Germany in command of Russian troops instead of 
patriotic Russian generals (Documents 31 and 32), for the suppresslon pf 
patriotic agitation among the Russian soidiers (Documents 18 and 14), for an 
attack upon the Italian ambassador in Petrograd and the theft of his papers 
(Documents 26 and 27), and for the employment of German soldiers in Russian 
uniforms against the Russian national armies in the South (Document 35). 

Several of the letters are indorsed by Trotsky. Even standing alone, they 
are complete proof that the Bolshevik leaders were ruling as German agents 
in Russia, and obeying German orders to act against all] Germany’s enemies and 
even against Russia itself. 


ACTED AS GERMAN AGENTS 


Moreover, these Bolshevik leaders acted as German agents by suppressing 
their own socialist revolution in the Russian provinces where their doctrines 
interfered with German plans of annexation. Document 46 is the original letter 
from the Petrograd Intelligence Bureau of the German General Staff ad- 
dressed te the Bolshevik Commissar of Foreign Affairs, It reads: ‘ Accord- 
ing to instructions of the representative of our General Staff, I have the honor 
once more to insist that you recall from Esthonia, Lithuania, and Courland 
all agitators of the Central Executive Committee of the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Deputies.” And in Document 47 the General Staff orders the 
Bolsheviki to cease the agitation in Esthonia which had “finally led to the 
local German landlords being declared outlawed,” and to “take immediate 
steps for the restoring the rights of the above-mentioned German landlords.” 

Another group of letters (Nos. 33 to 36) shows how the Germans cheated 
the Bolshevik leaders in their dealings with the Ukraine and made a separate 
German peace with the anti-Bolshevik leaders in that Russian province. And 
another group shows the Germans assisting both sides of the civil war in 
Finland (Documents 38, 43, and 53). A 

The documents, as they follow, are given in the main in the report form in 
which they were transmitted by Mr. Sisson to Mr. Creel, chairman of the 
committee, with some later data added and carefully indicated. For instance, 
Mr. Sisson did not learn until several weeks after he had left Russia that the 
German order (which he possessed) naming the Russian who was to “ defend” 
Petrograd had been, obeyed. 

In prepariug this material for publication as a pamphlet advantage has been 
taken of the opportunity to improve in some mooted points the form in which 
the documents and translations are presented. 
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Parr I-—Tue GerMan-BorsHEvIkK Conspiracy. 


[A report by Edgar Bisson, special representatiye in Russia of the Committee on Public 
Information in the winter of 1917-18.] 


Cuaeter I. 
THE BASIC CONSPIRACY. 


Three groups of documents are subjected to internal analysis in the material 
that follows, One group consists of originals, one group consists of photographs 
of documents believed still to be in the file rooms of the Russian Bolshevik, and 
the third (Appendix I) ef typewritten circulars that have not been traced to 
their originals except perhaps in the case of two of the number. The chief im- 
portance of the third group is that its appearance inspired the efforts that led 
to the uncovering of the other groups. And they fit into the fabric of the whole. 

The first set of these appendix circulars came into my hands on February 2, 
in Petrograd. An additional set appeared the following day at an office where 
I frequently called. A third appeared in another quarter a day afterwards. 
Qne set was in Russian and two in English. On February 5 I held all three 
sets. A possible explanation for their appearance at this time and their intent 
is given in Appendix I. 

By themseives they were plausible but not substantiated. Having first per- 
formed the obvious duty of analyzing them for surface values and transmitting 
them and the analyses to Washington, I turned, therefore, to the task of further 
investigations. 

It is not yet possible to name those who helped, but in three weeks’ time the 
judgment of facts became apparent. 

The text of the documents discloses both the methods and the effects of the 
German conspiracy not alone against Russia, but the world. With each docu- 
ment is the indication of whether it is an original or photograph. With each 
document is an interpretative note. 


Document No. 1. 
People’s Commissary for Foreign Affairs, 
(Very Secret) 
Petrograd, November 16, 1917. 
To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CoUNCIL or PEopLE’s COMMISSARS : 


In accordance with the resolution passed by the conference of People’s Com- 
missars, Comrades Lenin. Trotsky, Podvoisky, Dybenko, and Volodarsky, the 
following has been executed by us: 

1. In the archives of the Ministry of Justice from the dossier re “ treason” 
of Comrades Lenin, Zinovieff, Kosloysky, Kollontai and others, has been re- 
moved the order of the German Imperial Bank; No, 7433, of the second of March, 
1917, for allowing money to Comrades Lenin, Zinovieff. Kameneff, Trotsky, 
Sumenson, Koslovsky and others for the propaganda of peace in Russia. 

2, There have been audited all the books of the Nia Bank at Stockholm con- 
taining ‘the accounts of Comrades Lenin, Trotsky, Zinovieff, and others, which 
were opened by the order of the German Imperial Bank No. 2754. These books 
have been delivered to Comrade Miiller, who was sent from Berlin. 

Authorized by the Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

E. PoLivanorr, 
FP. ZatKinp. 


Note.—The Russian Council of People’s Conmissars was dominated by the 
president, Viadinir Ulianov (Lenin) ; the then foreign minister, Leon Trotsky, 
now war minister; and the ambassador to Germany, A. Joffe. The marginal 
indorsement in writing is: “To the secret department. B, U.” This is the 
fashion in which Lenin is accustomed to initial himself. The English equivalent 
would be V. U., for Vladimir Ulianov. So, even if there existed no further 
record of German Imperial Bank order No. 7433, here would be the proof of its 
contents, and here is the link connecting Lenin directly with his action and his 
guilt. The content matter of the circular exists, however, and herewith follows: 

Order of the 2d of March, 1917, of the Imperial Bank for the representatives of 
all German banks in Sweden: 


Notice is hereby given that requisition for money for the purpose of peace 
propaganda in Russia will be received through Finland. These requisitions will 
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emanate from the following: Lenin. Zinovieff, Kameneff, Trotsky. Sumenson, 
Koslovsky, Kolontai, Sivers, and Merkalin, accounts for whom have been opened 
in accordance with our order No. 2754 in the agencies of private Germau busi- 
nesses in Sweden, Norway, and Switzerland. All these requests should bear one 
of the two following signatures: Dirshau or Milkenberg. With either of these 
signatures the requests of the above-mentioned persous should be complied with 
without delay.—7433, Incrrntat Bank. 


I have not a copy of this ciruclar nor a photograph of it, but Document No. 
2, next in order, proves its authenticity at once curiously and absolutely. Par- 
ticular interest attaches to this circular because of Bolshevik public denial of 
its existence, {t was one of several German circulars published in Paris in the 
“ Petit Parisien” jast winter. The Petrograd Rolshcrik papers proclaimed it a 
falsehood. Zalkind, whose signature appears not only here but on the protocol 
(Document No. 8), was an assistant foreign minister. He was sent in February 
on a mission outside of Russia. He was in Christiania in April when I was 
there. 

Have photograph of the leiter. 


DOCUMENT NO. 2. 
G[reat] G[eneral] S[taff], Intelligence [Nachrichten} Bureau, Section A, No, 292. 


(Secret) 
February 12, 1918. 
To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE’s COMMISSARS : 

The Intelligence Bureau has the honor to inform you that there were found on 
the arrested Capt. Konshin two German documents with notations and stamps 
of the Petersburg secret police [Okhrana] which show themselves to be the 
original orders of the Imperial Bank, No, 7433, March 2, 1917, concerning the 
opening of accounts for Messrs. Lenin, Sumenson, Koslovsky, Trotsky, and other 
aetye workers on the peace propaganda, by order No. 2754 of the Imperial 

ank, 

These discoveries show that at the proper time steps were not taken to destroy 
the above-mentioned documents. 

For the head of the Bureau: 

R. Bauer. 
BuKHoim. 
Adjutant : 


Nore.—Observe the thoughtfulness with ichich Bauer, @ careful man, set 
down exaetly what was in the document, thereby permitting the contents to rise 
again from the ashes to which perhaps he committed the damaging paper. He 
admits that the documents found were truthful originais. The world will thank 
him and Germany will not. 

I have the original letter. It bears marginal indorsements: “ Referred ta the 
Commission for Combating Counter Revolution, Demanded documents, M. 
Skripnik” ; and on illegible comment by N. Gorbunoff, Lenin’s other Government 
secretary. The letter is directed to Lenin. Did Skripnik get thé documents?- 
I do not know. 

The letter is remarkable otherwise, for the arrested Capt. Konshin mentioned 
is a German officer, Lieut. Otto, who appears elsewhere as an agent in the German 
double-crossing intrigue in the Ukraine. What was behind the mystery of his 
arrest?) What twas his fate? 

Nore (Oct. 1, 1918).—The order of the second of Mareh, 1917, as pointed out 
in the note to Document 1, hus had publicity sinee last winter, and naturally has 
becn subject to the attack of the defenders of Lenin and Trotsky. The effort 
at confusion, howerer, is of the straw-man variety. If this date were in the 
Western European eadlendar, it would precede the Mareh Revolution. So the 
defendcrs of Lenin and Trotsky hare argued against the letter that it must have 
been icrittcn by a Counter-Revolutionary Russian who rorcor the 13 days’ 
difference in time between the Russian and the European Calendar, Curiously, 
the persons who make this eontention overtook the reverse of such an argument — 
that the order iras icritten by a German who KNEW AND UsED the Russian eal- 
endar, He ought in common sense to hare used it, as the letter was written 
to stote when orders for money from Russians would be honored, 

The Germans who maneuvered in Russia were letter perfect in Russian farm 
(See Document 5, “icho use the Russian language perfectly and irho are ac- 
gquainted with Russian conditions.” ) 
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But the date, March 2, may be either German or Russian, for any important 
bearing it has on, the documents. If German, it was written before the March 
Revolution, but in preparation for getting into it as soon as it started. Many 
persons, both in Russia and in Germany, knew of an impending effort at Revolu- 
tion. What more natural on Berlin's part than to desire to get its “ agents-dis- 
turbers” there? And if they were at that moment aidely scattered over the 
world, the more reason to begin quickly to call them in. 


Document No. 3. 
Y. K. [Military Contmissariat] D. No. 323—two inclosures. 
PROTOCOL 


This protocal, drawn up by us on the 2d of November, 1917, in duplicate, 
declares that we have taken with the consent of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars from the papers of the Department of Counter Espionage of the 
Petrograd district and the former Department of Pollce [Okhrana], on instruc- 
tions of the representatives of the German General Staff in Petrograd: 

1. Cireular of the German General Staff No, 421, dated June 9, 1914, con- 
cerning the immediate mobilization of all industrial enterprises in Germany, and 

2. Cireular No. 93, dated November 28, 1914, of the General Staff of the High 
Sea Fleet, concerning the sending into enemy countries of special agents for the 
destruction of war supplies and materials. 

The above noted circulars were given over under signed receipt into the In- 
telligence Bureau of the German Staff in Petrograd, 

Authorized by the Council of People's Commissars. 

F. ZALKinp. 

E, Poctvanorr. 
(Ilegible, but may be Mekhanoshin.) 

A. JOFFE. 

The Circulars No. 421 and No. 93 mentioned in this protocol and also one copy 
of this protocol were received on the 3d of November, 1917, by the Intelligence 
Bureau of the G[reat] G[eneral] S[taff] in Petersburg. 

Adjutant: HEInRicH. 

Note—The circulars ineclosed are printed in German, and are as follows: 


Gr[eat] General Staff, Central Division, Section M, No. —, Berlin. 


CincuLar-or Jone 9, 1914, To Districr CoMMANDERS : 

Within 24 hours of the receipt of this circular you are to inform all industrial 
concerns by wire that the documents with industrial mobilization plans and 
with registration forms be opened, such as are referred to in the circular of the 
Commission of Count Waldersee and Caprivi, of June 27, 1887. 

No, 421, Mobilization Division. 


General] S{taff] of the High Sea Fleet, No. 93. 


CMCULAR OF NoveMBER 28, 1914, To Maxine AGENCIES AND Nayar Societies: + 
You are ordered to mobilize immediately all destruction agents and observers 
in those commercial and military ports where munitions are being loaded on 
ships going to England, France, Canada, the United States of North America, 
and Russia, where there are storehouses of such munitions, and where fighting 
units are stationed. It is necessary to hire through third parties who stand 
in no relation to the official representatives of Germany agents for arranging 
explosions on ships hound for enemy countries, and for arranging delays, em- 
broilments, and difficulties during the loading, dispatching, and uploading of 
ships. For this purpose we are especially recommending to your attention 
loader's’ gangs, among whom there are many anarchists and escaped criminals, 
and that you get in touch with German and neutral shipping offices as a means 
of observing agents of enemy countries who are receiving and shipping 
munitions. as e 5 
Funds required for the hiring and bribing of persons necessary for the desig- 
nated purpose will be placed at your disposal at your request. 
Intelligence Bureau of the General Staff of the High Sea Meet. 


Kornte. 


Nore,—Both the circulars bear the penciled notation that “one copy has 
been given ta the German Intellicence Bureau” at Petrograd, The German 
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intent here was ta remave from the records. of the old Russian Government the 
evidence, first, that Germany was beginning in June, 1914, its active prepara- 
tions for the war that surprised the world in August, 1914, and second, to re- 
move the evidence of its responsibility for incendiarism and explosions in the 
United States, a country with which Germany was then at peace. The result 
was ta give new evidence of the truth of the charges. The evident mixture of 
bad and good German in these circulars seems to me evidence of an attempt to 
provide an alibi against the almost incritable day when the circulars would be 
revealed. (See alsa page 80.) 
Have original of protocol and have the printed circulars, 


DocuMENT No, 4, 
G. G.-S., Intelligence Bureau, Section R, No. 35. 


January 17, 1918. 
To THE CoMMISSARIAT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 


The Bureau has received exact information that the leaders of the soclalist 
party now ruling in Russia, through Messrs. Fuerstenberg and Radek, are in 
correspondence with Messrs. Scheidemann and Parvus regarding the destruc- 
tion of the traces of the business relations of the party with the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. We also know that this correspondence was caused by the demand 
of leading groups of German socialists, who saw in the said communications a 
danger to the cause of world socialism. By order of the staff, I have the honor 
to request the submitting of this question to special discussion in the presence 
of the representative of our staff and Mr. von Schoenemann. 


For the head of the department: 
R. BAvEs. 
Adjutant: [Iegible.] 


Note.—The world penalty, therefore, was apparent ta some Germans, Of 
the personalities named in the letter, Scheidemann, the leader of the German 
Government-supparting wing of the Sacialist party is the most notable. Once 
before he has been named in relation ta the “ business relations” of the Russtan 
Balsheviki with the Imperial Government, writing a letter from Copenhagen 
in 1917, to a “ Mr. Olberg” in which he stated that 150,000 kroners had been 
placed at Olberg’s disposal at Fuerstenberg’s office through the Nia Bank. (See 
Appendix, later.) Now Fuerstenderg by this time, January, in Petrograd at 
Smolny, is trying to help Scheidemann in covering up old trails. Radek is @ 
clever Polish-Austrian Jew who came fram Switzerland with Lenin. He and 
Trotsky between them staged the public play-acting at Brest-Litovsk. Von 
Schoenemann was the accredited German representative to the Bolshevik 
foreign office. He is named laier in Document No. 5. Parvus is a handler of 
German propaganda money, with headquarters at Capenhagen, and is oredited 
with being the directing force bchind Joffe. (For Parvus, see “New Europe,” 
January 31, 1918, pp. 94-95.) 

Have photograph of this letter. 


DOCUMENT NO, 5. 
Gr[eat] General Staff, Central Division, Section M, No. (blank), Berlin. 


October 25, 1917. 
To THE GOVERNMENT OF PEOPEE’S CoMMISSARS: 


In accordance with the agreement which took place in Kronstadt, in July of 
the present year, between officials of our General Staff and leaders of the Rus- 
sian revolutionary army and democracy, Messrs. Lenin, Trotsky, Raskolnikov, 
and Dybenko, the Russian Division of our General Staff operating in Finland is 
ordering to Petrograd oflicers far the disposal of the Intelligence Bureau of the 
staff. At the head of the Petrograd Bureau will be the following officers, who 
use the Russian language perfectly and who are acquainted with Russian can- 
ditions: 

Maj. Luberts, cipher signature Agasfer. 

Maj. von Boelke, cipher signature Schott. 
Maj. Bayermeister, cipher signature Ber. 
Lieut. Hartwig, cipher signature Henrich. 
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The Intelligence Bureau, in accordance with the agreement with Messrs. 
Lenin, Trotsky, and Zinovieff, will have the surveillance of the foreign em- 
bassies and military missions and of the counter revolutionary movement, and 
also will perform the espionage and counter espionage work on the internal 
fronts, for which purpose agents will be assigned to the various cities. 

Coincidently, it is announced that at the disposal of the Government of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars are assigned consultants to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. von Schoenemann, and to the Ministry of Finance, Mr. von Toll. 

Chief of the Russian Division, German General Staff: O, RauscH. 

Adjutant: U. Wotrr. 

(And below on the same letters) 


To tHE COMMISSARIAT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 

The officers indicated in this paper have been before the mllitary revolu- 
tionary committee and have agreed on conditions with Muravieff, Boie, and 
Danishevski with regard to their mutual activities. They have all come under 
the direction of the committee. The consultants will appear as called for. 

Chairman Military Revolutionary Committee, Council of Workers’ and Sol- 
diers’ Deputies: A, JOFFE. 

Secretary : P. KrusHavitcs. 

October 27, 1917. 


Nore.—Here is the working compact. If Rausch was then in Berlin he pre- 
sumably came immediately afterwards to Petrograd. It is more probable that 
the letter was written in Finland than Berlin. In some other letterheads on 
which Berlin is printed the word is run through with a pen. Stationery was 
hard to get in Petrograd. Maj. Luberts became the head of the Intelligence 
Bureau (Nachrichten Bureau). Kronstadt was the midsummer headquarters of 

‘ Lenin, Raskolnikoff will be referred to in connection with the project to sell 
the Russian fleet to German. Dybenko was the commissar of the fleet, the 
naval minister, a driving man and keen witted. Zinoviejf is the president of the 
Petrograd Soviet, during the winter the most powerful of the local bodies of the 
Russian Soviets. He is Jewish and well educated. Joffe, in the letter of Bolshe- 
vik acceptance of the German compact, again stands forth for what he is, the 
spokesman, after Lenin, in all matters of supreme importance to Germany. 

Have photograph of joint letter. : 


Document No. 6. 
Gr{eat] General Staff, Central Division, No. 813. 


November 19, 1917. 
To rHE Counci or PEOPLE’s COMMISSARS: 

This is to advise you that the following persons have been put at the disposal 
of the Russian Government as military advisers: Maj. Erich, Maj. Bode, Maj. 
Sass, Maj. Zimmerman, Maj. Anders, Lieut, Haase, Lieut. Klein, Lieut. Breitz. 

These officers will choose a cadre of the most suitable officers from the list of 
our prisoners, who will likewise be at the disposal of the Russian Government, 
as was agreed at the conference in Stockholm when Lenin, Zinovieff, and others 
were traveling through to Russia. 

Head of the Russian Section, German General Staff: O. Rauscn. 

Adjutant: U. Wotrr. 


Nore—Maj. Anders took the Russian name Rubakov and Maj. Erich the 
Russian name Egorov. Lenin and Zinovieff passed through Germany and 
Stockholm together. 

Have photograph of letter. 


Document No. 7. 
IG. G.-S., Intelligence Bureau, Section R, No, 27.} 


(Confidential. ) 
January 12, 1918. 
To THE CoxaIssaR or ForEIGN AFFAIRS: 
order of the local department of the German General Staff, the 
fiieuibence Department has reported the names and the characteristics of the 
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main candidates for the reélection of the Central Executive Committee, The 
General Staff orders us to insist on the election of the following persons: 
Trotsky, Lenin, Zinovieft, Kameneff, Joffe, Sverdlov, Lunacharsky, Kollontai 
Fabrizius, Martov, Steklov, Golnian, Frunze, Lander, Milk, Preobrajenski, 
Sollers, Studer, Golberg, Avanesoy, Volodarsky, Raskolnikov, Stuchka, Peters, 
anes Neubut Please inform the president of the council of the General Staff's 
wish, 

Head of the Bureau: AGASFER, 

Adjutant : Henricn, 


Nore.—The indorsements are: “ Copy handed to chairman Council Workmen's 
and Soldicrs’ Deputies, No. 956." “ Deliver to Comrade Zinoviesf and to secret 
department. M. Ov——(?)” January 12 (Russian calendar) fell in the week 
of the All-Russian Soviet convention in Petrograd, the week after the forcible 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. The election came at the cnd of 
the week and was a perfunctory re-election of practicaily:the whole former 
executive committee of commissars. Lacking the exact list, I nevertheless can 
state that the present erecutire commitice was drafted from this group, The 
name there surprising to me is that of Martov, the head of a supposedly sepa- 
rate faetion. 

Martov is an able writer, was associated with Trotsky in his Paris jour- 
natistic venture, but was supposed to have sptit with him in Russia. The 
evidence that he is stitt agrecable to Germany is pertinent. Madame {Kollontai. 
the only woman on this list, was the Commissar of Public Welfare. She was 
sent abroad for foreign propaganda in February, but did not get beyond 
Scandinavia and later returucd to Russia. Kaniencff, who went out of Russin 
with Kollontoi, atso sought to returi, but was arrested by the Finnish White 
Guards (not the Germans) on the Aland Islands, and his release was the 
subject of negotiations. He is Trotsky's brother-in-laie. Sverdiov iras temporary, 
chairman of the All-Russian Soviet. Lunacharsky is Commissar of Education. 

Steklov is editor of the official paper “ Isvestia.” Volodarsky, who has lived 
in the United States, was in close confidence with Lenin. He was killed in 
Moscow the last week in June. Agasfer, who delivered the order in behalf of 
Rausch, is Maj. Luberts. 

Have photograph of letter. 


Carrer II, 
ROLE OF THE REICHSBANK. 


The following documents show in detail how the Germun Government financed 
the Russian Bolshevik revolution through the German Imperial Bank. 

They show what rewards the German financial and industrial interests de- 
manded in return for the German support of the Bolsheviki. And they show 
how the Bolshevik leaders betrayed their own followers and abandoned the 
preaching of their social revolution wherever the Germans ordered that it 
should be abandoned. 

Document No, 8. 


Imperial Bank [Reichsbankj, No. 2. 
(Very Secret) 


January 8, 1918. 
To THE PEopie’s ComMissat OF FoREIGN AFFAIRS: 

Notifieation has to-day been received by me from Stockholm that 50,000,000 
roubles of gold has been transferred to be put at the disposal of the representa- 
tives of the People’s Commissars. This eredit has been supplied to the Russian 
Government in order to cover the cost of the keep of the Red Guards and agita- 
tors in the country. The Imperial Government considers it appropriate to 
remind the Council of People’s Commissars of the necessity of increasing their 
propaganda in the eountry, as the antagonistic attitude of the south of Russla 
and Siberia to the existing Government in Russia is troubling the German Gov- 
ernment. It is of great importance to send experienced men everywhere in 
order to set up a uniform government. 

Representative of the Imperial Bank: 


G. von SCHANZ. 
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Note.— Members of the Red Guard were paid from 12 to 16 roubles a day, 
whereas soldiers were paid hardly that number of kopeeks. This letter shows 
where the money came from, The Bolshevik Government also required factory 
owners to pay regular wages to their workers while the latter served in the 
Red Guard. The notation on letter indicates that it was referred to Menshinski, 
the financial aminister, whose expert councillor was the German, von Toll, 
Menshinski personally condueted the wrecking of the Russian banks, @ manewver 
that deprived all opponents of Boilshevilism of their financial means of warfare, 
Tt was a elussic job of destruction, done in the name of reconstruction. 

Have photograph of this letter. 


Document No. 9. 
Imperial Bank, No. 8, Berlin 
(Very Secret) 


January 12, 1918. 
To THe Commissar or ForEIGN AFFAIRS: 

I am instructed to convey the agreement of the Imperial Bank to the issue out 
of the credit of the General Staff of 5,000,000 roubles for the dispatch of the 
assistant naval commissar, Kudriashoff, to the Far Hast. 

On arrival at Vladivostok he should visit the retired officer of the Russian 
Fleei, Mr. Panoff, and instruct Buttenhoff aud Staufacher, who are known to 
Panoff, to come to see him. Both the mentioned agents will bring with them 
Messrs. Edward Shindler, William Keberlein, and Paul Diese [or Deze]. With 
these persons it is necessary to think ont a plan for carrying out the Japanese 
and American war materials from Vladivostok to the west. If this is not possi- 
ble then they must instruct Diese [or Deze] and his agents to destroy the stores. 
Shindler must acquaint Kudriashoff with the Chinese agents at Nikolsk. 
These persons should receive the agreed amounts and should be dispatched to 
China to carry on an agitation against Japan. 

Representative of the Imperial Bank: 

G. Von ScHANz. 


Note.—If this plan was developed to @ climax it was not by Kudriashoff. 
He was killed on his passage through Siberia two or three weeks later and it 
was reported that a great sum of money was taken from his body by his mur- 
derers, who were said to be two Cossacks. Most of the German agents named 
- this letter were still active in Siberia in the spring, as shown by Document 

‘0. 29. 

Have photograph of this letter. 


Document No. 10. 
Imperial Bank, No. 5, 


January 11, 1918. 
To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CouncIL or PEOPLE’s COMMISSARS: 

My Dear Mr. Chairman: The industrial and commercial organizations in 
Germany interested in trade relations with Russia have addressed themselves: 
to me in a letter, including several guiding indications. Permit me to bring: 
them to your attention. 

1. The conflict of the Russian revolution with the Russian capitalists abso- 
lutely does not interest German manufacturing circles, in so far as the ques- 
tion does not concern industry as such. You can destroy the Russian capitalists 
as far as you please, but it would by no means be possible to permit the de 
struction of Russian enterprises. Such a situation would produce a constant 
ferment in the country, supported by famine of materials and, in consequence. 
of that, of products also. The Hnglish, American, and French capitalists take 
advantage of this disorder and understand how to establish here corps of their 
commercial agents. It is necessary to remember that German industry in tbe 
first years after the general peace will not be in a position to satisfy the pur- 
chasing demand of the Russian market, having broad similar parallel tasks 
in the Near East, in Persia, in China, and in Africa. 

2. It is essential, therefore, to conduct a canvass and gather statistical 
information with regard to the condition of industry, and, in view of the 
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absence of money in Russia, to address in business conversations whichever 
is desired of the groups of German commercial banks. 

3. Trade with Germany may be in the first period almost exclusively ex- 
change for wheat and for any remaining products to receive household neces. 
sities. Everything which exceeds the limits of such trade should be paid for 
in advance to the amount of 75 per cent of the market value, with the pay- 
ment of the remaining quarter in a six months’ period. In place of such aa 
arrangement, probably, it would seem to be possible to permit, privately, the 
taking of German dividend shares on the Russian financial market, or 
solidly guaranteed industrial and railroad loans. 

In view of the indicated interest of German manufacturers and merchants 
to trade relations in Russia, I cordially beg you, Mr. Chairman, to inform 
me of the views of the Government regarding the questions touched upon, 
and to receive the assurances of my sincere respect. 

Representative of the Imperial Bank and Stock Exchange in Berlin: 

G. von Scmanz. 


Nore.—The engaging attitude of the German manufacturers toward Russian 
capitalists is the feature of this letter, apart from the cordial and evidently 
understanding expressions of the representative of the German Imperial Bank 
to that opposed enemy of the capitalists of all notions, Lenin. The letter was 
sent to the secret department by Secretary Skripnik, Perhaps some day von 
Schanz will disclose Lenin’s answer. 

Have photograph of letter. 


Document No. 11. 
Imperial Bank, No. 12878, [Printed circuiar in Russian} 
RESOLUTION 


of a conference of representatives of the German commercial banks con- 
vened on proposal of the German delegation at Petrograd by the management 
of the Imperial Bank, to discuss the resolutions of the Rhine-Westphalian 
Industrial Syndicate and Handelstag. 


Berlin, December 28, 1917. 


1. All loans are canceled the bonds of which are in the hands of German, 
Austrian, Bulgarian, and Turkish holders, but payment must be realized by 
the Russian treasury in the course of a 12-months’ term after the conclusion 
of separate peace. 

2. The purchase is permitted of all Russian securities and dividend-bearing 
paper by the representatives of the German banks at the rate of the day on 
the open market. 

8. After the conclusion of separate peace, on the ‘expiration of 90 days, there 
are reestablished all the shares of private railway companies, metallurgical ia- 
dustries, oil companies, and chemical pharmeceutal works. 

Note.—The rating of such papers will be made by the German and Austrian 
stock exchanges. 

4, There are banished and for five years from date of signing peace are not 
to be allowed English, French, and American capitals in the following indus- 
tries: Coal, metallurgical, machine building, oi], chemical, and pharmaceutical. 

5. In the question of development in Russia of coal, oil, and metallurgical 
branches of industry there is to be established a supreme advisory organ 
consisting of 10 Russian specialists, 10 from the German industrial organiza- 
tious and the German and Austrian banks. 

6. The Russian Government must not interfere in the region of questions 
connected with the transfer to the benefit of Germany of two mining districts 
in Poland—Dombroski and Olkishski—and to Austria of the oil region in 
Galicia. 'The transfer of the latter will be only in the form of limitations of 
the right of making claims, land allotments, and application of capital for the 
production and refining of oil. ; 

7. Germany and Austria enjoy the uulimited privilege of sending into Russia 
mechanics and qualified workmen. 

8. Other foreign mechanics and workmen during five years after the cop- 
clusion of peace between Russia and Germany are not to be allowed to enter 
at all. 
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9. The statistical department of producing and manufacturing industries 
with the corresponding Government organ must be controlled by German 
specialists. 

10. Private banks in Russia arise only with the consent and according to the 
plan of the Union of German and Austrian Banks, whereby the rating of the 
stocks of the banks on all exchanges of the New and Old World will be handled 
by the group of the Deutsche Bank. 

di. At the ports of Petrograd, Archangel, Odessa, Vladivostok, and Batunr 
will be established, under the leadership of specialists from Germany, special 
statistical economic committee: 

As regards the tariff, railway and shipping rate policies to regulate the 
Russo-German-Austrian trade relations, this part of the economical treaty will 
be discussed by the special Tariff Council of the Handelstag. 

Signed: 


Obairman: von GrENNER. 
Secretary: BEreneLuer. 


Nore.—The penned indorsement on the photographed copy of the resolution is: 
“Chairman of the Central Lxrecutive Committee: Commissar Menshinsky re- 
quests that this resolution shoud be taken under advisenent, and to prepare 
the ground in the Council of the Workmen's and Soldiers’ Deputies, in case the 
Council of People's Conunissars avill not acccpt these requests. Seerctary D. 
Khaskin.” Mcnshinsky is Minister of Finance. All of these terms, wholly 
punitive to American, English, and French capital, could lurk in the secret 
section in the present German-Russian treaty. [ do not know the fate of the 
resolution on this, its early winter appearance. 

Have besides the notated photograph a printed copy of this circular. 


Document No, 12. 
G[reat] G[eneral] S(taffj, Intelligence Bureau, Section R, No. 780. 


Fes. 25, 1918. 
(Secret) 


To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF PEopLE’s COMMISSARS: 


After conferring with the People’s Commissar Trotsky, I have the honor to 
ask you urgently to inform the diréctors of the Counter Espionage at Army 
Headquarters [Stafka], Commissars Feierabend and Kalmanovich, that they 
should work as formerly in complete independence and without the knowledge 
of the official staff at Army Headquarters and the Genera] Staff in Petersburg, 
and particularly Gen. Bonch-Bruevich and the secret service of the northern 
front, communicating only with the People’s Commissar Lieut. Krilenko, 

For the head of the Bureau: 

Adjutant ; 

R. Baves. 
BUKHOLM. 


Nore.—Aeross the letter is written: “ Inform Mosholov. N. GG." (Gorbunoff's 
initials). in the margin is written: “ Passed on to the Commissar of War, 
H. Skripnik.” The significance of this letter is that it is to Lenin; that the 
two chief secretaries of himself and the council passed it on for action; and that 
Trotsky wnd Lenin on February 27 were continuing to humper the Russian 
commander at a moment when the German army was threateniny Petrograd. 
Mosholov was one of the commissars on the staff of Krilenko, the commissar 
representing the Council of Commissars in the command of the Russian mili- 
tary forces. His achiercments as a disorganizer were notable. This letter 
indicates that he had the confidence of Germany. 

Have original letter. 18 

No, 13. 


DocuMENT 
G{reat] Gleneral] S[taff], Intelligence Bureau, Section R, No. 733. 


February 25, 1918. 
(Very Secret) 


To THe CHAIRMAN OF THE CoUNCIL oF PEOPLE'S COMMISSARS:! 
According to reports of our secret ageucy in the detachments. operating 
against the German troops and against the Austrian Ukrainian corps, there has 
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ben observed propaganda for a national rising and a struggle with the Germans 
and their allies, the Ukrainians. I ask you to inform me what has been done 
by the Governwent to stop this harmful agitation. 

For the head of the Bureau: 


: KR. Bauer. 
Adjutant : HENRICH. 


Nore.—aAcross the top is written: “Uracut. To the Commissars of Wer and 
Special Staff. MW. Nkripuik.’ The last sentence is underseored, and in the 
margin appears a question mark, initigled “L. T.” The first is Lenin's order 

rough the secrelary, and the second may possibly be taken as Trotsky’s oppo- 
sition to any action. The loss of the Ukraine by eounter German intrigue was 
a sore point in prestige with him. But his essential obedieuce to Germany wes 
not lessened. 

Hove original better. 


Document No. 14, 
G. G.-S., Intelligence Bureau, Section R, No. 278/611. 


To THE PEOPLE'S COMMISSAR OF ForEIGN AFFAIRS; 
February 7, 1918, 
According to information of the Intelligence Bureau it has been ascertained 
that the promise given personally by you, Mr. Commissar, in Brest-Litovsk, not 
to circulate socialistic agitational literature among the German troops is not 
being fulfilled. I ask you to inform me what steps will be taken in this matter. 
For the head of the Bureau: 
R. Bavrr. 
Adjutant: Heynicu. 


Note—Brusgue words to the foreign minister. of the Soviet Government of 
Workmen, Soldiers, and Sailors of the Russian Repubtic, delivered not by an 
equal in official rank, but by the deputy of @ Germon major at the head of an 
intelligence department of the German Government, Did Trotsky resent or 
deny the imputation? Instead he wrote with his own hand in the margin: 
“Task to discuss it. L. 7.” Thus he admits that he did give the promise at 
Brest-Litorsk. The question raised coneerns anly the measure of obedience to 
be required. 

Hove original letter. 


Document No, 15. 
Counter Espionage at Army Headquarters [Stavka], No, 311, special section, 


To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE'S COMMISSARS: 
January 29, 1918. 


The Counter Espionage at the Army Headquarters advises that at the frone 
is being spread by unknown agitators the following counter revolutionary lit: 
erature: 

1. The text of circulars of various German Government institutions with 
proofs of the connection of the German Government with the Bolshevik workers 
before the passing of the Government into their hands. These leaflets have 
reached also the German commanders, 

The Supreme Commander has received a demand from Gen. Hoffman to stop 
this dangerous agitation by all means possible. 

2, A stenographic report of the conversation of Gen. Hoffman with Comrade 
Trotsky, whereby it was supposedly proposed to the latter to make peace on 
conditions of considerable concessions on the part of the Central Empires, but 
on the obligation of the Russian delegation to stop the socialization of the life 
of the state. Comrade Trotsky supposedly offered the termination of war 
without peace and the demobilization of our army. When Gen. Hoffman an- 
nounced that the Germans would continue the advance, Trotsky supposedly re- 
plied: ‘Then under the pressure of force we shall be forced to make peace 
and fulfill all demands.” 

This document has created indignation among the troops. Against the 
Council of People’s Commissars are heard cruel accusations. 

Commissar : S. KararanovicH. 


Nove—This letter is a warning of the slow rising but coming storm that will 
sweep these boldest pirates of history from the country they have temporarily 
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stolen. Yo get a real understanding of the meaning of the second, and impor- 
tant, section of the letter, it must be pointed out that until February 1, the 
Russian calendar was 13 days behind the Western Europeun calendar, The 
real date of this letter, therefore, is February 10. This is the date Trotsky’s 
“No peace; no war” pronouncement was made at Brest-Litovsk. The news of 
it did not reach even Petrograd until the neat doy. Yet on that day printed cir- 
culars were being distributed at the front stainy tha Trotsky had agreed to do 
the very thing he did do, and giving an augury of events that did take place a 
week later when Germany did begin its advance and when the Bolsheviks did 
fuljilt alt demands. The fact is that simple truth was being told. Nor is the 
means by which it was secured at all obscure. A few daring and skillful Rus- 
sians had found a means to get information from Brest-Litovsk, 

The circulars referred to in the first paragraph are of course those already 
familiar to Washington from February dispatches. 

The following native comment adds to the attractiveness of the letter: “ The 
Committee for Combating the Counter Revolution states that these circulars 
were sent from the Don, and the stenographic report was seized in transmission 
from Kieff. Its origin is undoubtedly Austrian of from the Rada.—L. Skripnik.” 

Have photograph of letter, 


Cuaptur ITI. 
THE GERMAN-BOLSHEVIK PLOT AGAINST THE ALLIES 


The following documents, with Mr, Sisson’s interpretative notes, expose the 
German-Bolshevik plot against the Allies. 


Document No. 16. 
Counter Espionage at Army Headquarters, No. 215, 


January 21, 1918. 
To THE CoMMISSARIAT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 

We hereby advise you of the arrival in Mogilev of the fellowing German 
officers, who are being ordered to England, France, and America: 

Zanwald, von Weine, Pabst, Mayer, Gruenwaldt, and Baron Schilling. They 
have been granted passports, sent here by Commissar Trotsky. 

Von Weine, with a Danish passport in the name of Hansen, a merchant of 
Copenhagen, is to proceed to England. 

Baron Schilling is ordered to the United States of America with a Norwegian 
passport in the name of Dr. Joseph Brun. 

Gruenwaldt has instructions to proceed to France with a Russian passport in 
the name of the Lett, Ivan Kalnin. 

The remaining persons are to make a journey through Finland and Sweden, 
supplied with papers from the German staff, in order to follow up the counter 
revolutionary work of countries allied to us. 

Chief of Counter Espionage: 

FEIERABEND. 

Commissar : VUZNETORFF. 


Note.—A young German who said he was a deserting officer and that his name 
was Mayer, sought the aid of the Embassy, the military mission, and myself in 
getting to America. He was @ good-looking young Prussian, had lived in New 
York, spoke English with very little accent, and claimed to have been converted 
to the President’s views on peace requisites. He said he had walked across 
the lines as a deserter because he could stand no more of German war, and that 
he wanted to go to the United States to talk and write against Germany. I was 
not receptive. He said he was a lieutenant. There is no record at our military 
control office in Christiania of @ passport to Dr. Joseph Brun. 

Have photograph of letter. 


Document No. 17. 


Commissar for Combating the Counter Revolution and Pogroms, No. 32. Petrograd. 


January 5, 1918. 
To THE PEOPLE’s COMMISSARIAT FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 
The plenipotentiary Commissar for Combating the Counter Revolution, Com- 
rade Antonoff, requests the commissariat for foreign affairs to issue passports 
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for going to Denmark to the following comrades, who are gving to the allied 
countries to conduct peace propaganda : 

To England are going: Comrades Adolf Pavlovich Ribba, [lia Julievich 
Uritski, Vladislav Antonovich Dashkevich. 

To France: Rimma Lyovna Orloya, Vladimir Konstantinovich Schneur. 

To America: i Borisovich Kahn, Mark Vlasievich Gritsker, Sofia Arturovna 
Mack. 

All the named comrades will visit at Copenhagen the premises of the staff, 
where they will receive neutral passports for the trip to the named countries, 
At the disposal of the dispatched will be placed the necessary means for com- 
bating in the press with the imperialists of England, France, and the United 
States. Their confidential addresses will be transmitted to you later on the 
arrival of the named comrades at the places of their destination. 

Authorized commissars: 


A. SHILINSKI. 
F. Zuserr, 


Note.—Trotsky indorsed this note: “To be wrgenity erccu Lop 

The plan of peace propaganda campaign in the allied countries is plainly out- 
lined, These Bolsherik-German agents will preach international Bolsherism 
and will charge the countries at war with Germany arith the very imperialistic 
offenses of ichich Germany is guilty. This also ivas the method used in Russia 
by the Bolsherik-German press in attacking the United States, England, and 
France. In the formula of the propaganda, imperialism relates not only to 
territory but to business enterprise. The agents listed above likely sought 
entrance under differcnt names. They and the centers fron. which they work 
should be recognized, however, by their words and their works. The conmis- 
sars who sign are members of the caminission for Combating the Counter 
Revolution. 

Have photograph of letter. 


DocuMENT No. 18, 
G[reat] General Staff, Central Division, Section M, No. 951. 


December 20, 1917. 
To THE COMMISSARIAT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 

According to the negotiations between the Russian and German peace delega- 
tions at Brest-Litovsk, the Russian Division of the German General Staff have 
the honor to request the hastening of the departure of agitators to the camps 
of Russian prisoners of war in Germany, for the recruiting of volunteers who 
will be sent to the English and French troops for the purpose of observation and 
peace propaganda. 

Simultaneously, the staff requests the following sailors te be sent to Ger- 
many: Shishko, Kirshu, Matviev, and Dratchuk. They will receive special 
instructions when traveling through Brest-Litavsk. 

Chief of the Russian Division, German General Staff: 

O, RavscH. 
U. Worrr. 
Adjutant: 


Note.—This request was referred to the Commisseriats on Military and Navat 
Affairs. 

A marginal question asked by LB. P. (probably Poliranoff): “[Is] Dratchuk 
at Black Sea?” He was ot Sevastopol and may not have been sent. The others 
went, visited the eamps for war prisoners in Germany, and then returned to 
Russ’ Shishko in February tcas Commissar of the Naval College in Petrograd. 

Have photograph of letter. 


Document No. 19. 
Counter Espionage at Army Headquarters, No. —. 


January 16, 1918. 
To THE CouncIL oF PEOPLE’s ComMISSAKS : 
I hereby bring to the notice of the Council of People’s Commissaries that 
through our front, on the personal permission of the Supreme Commander, have 
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passed 100 German officers, 250 non-commissioned officers, who proceeded to 
eur internal fronts; part of the German officers hive gone to the front in the 
Don region, part to the front against Dutoff, and part to Eastern Siberia and 
the Trans-Baikal for the surveillance, and if it shall be possible, to oppose the 
Japanese occupationary detachment and the counter revolutionary Trans-Baikal 
Cossack officers. 


Counter Espionage Official: 


ARKIILPOV, 
Norn.—An odd comment gives interest to this letter. It is this: “An accusation 
or a silly aceusal for personal benefit? Communicate [to] Comrade Krilenko,” 
signed “N, G.” 
Have photograph of Ictier. 


Documunt No. 20. 


Counter Bspionage at Army Headquarters, No. 52. 


Jan. 8, 1918. 
To rH Counci. or PEorLe’s Cone ARS ¢ 

The Supreme Commander Krilenko has received an offer from the Supreme 
Commander of the German army to send to the disposal of the German staff ten 
reliable officers of the revolutionary army. The said persons must arrive at 
Warsaw, where they will receive their further instructions. The aim of the 
trip is to visit the camps of our prisoners of war on the propaganda of peace 
ideas, The staff points out the desirability of sending Dzevaltovsky, Simashko, 
Saharoff, and Volodarsky. 

For the Chief of the Counter Espionage: KALMANOVICH. 

For the Commissar : P Err. 

Nore.—Deevaltovsky was an officer of the Life Guards Grenadier Regiment, 
and an agitator who aroused the soldiers at the tine of the ill-fated Tune ad- 
vance, Volodarsky has been referred to previously. He iwas assassinated in 
late June at Moscow. Kalmanovich was a Conmissar on the staff of Krilenko, 
the talking man who was assigned to disorganize the army. In actual army 
rank Krilenko was a sublieutenant. 

Hare photograph of letter. 


DocumENT No, 21. 1 
Gr. General Staff, Central Division, Section M, No. 750. 


Berlin. November 1, 1917. 
To THE CoUNCIL OF PEOPLE's COMMISSARS : 

Tn accordance with an inquiry from the German General Headquarters I have 
the honor to request you to inform me at the earliest possible moment the exact 
quantity, of ammunition at the following places: Petrograd, Archangel, Kazan, 

iflis. 

It is necessary also to state the quantity and storage place of the supplies 
which have been received from America, England, and France, and also the 
units which are keeping guard over the military stores. 

Head of Division: O, RauscH. 

Adjutant : U. WoLrr. 

Nore.—This is a request made upon a country which America, England, and 
France still regarded at that date as an ally. 

Have photograph of letter, 


DocuMENT No. + 


G[eneral] S[taff] of the High Sea Fleet, No. 79. 


Jan, 10, 1918, 
(Very Secret) 
To THE CoUNCIL OF PEOPLE'S COMMISSARS : 

The Petersburg representative of the Supreme Sea Command has received 
by wireless from Kiel orders to propose to the Council of People’s Commissars 
to place at the disposal of onr agents at Viadivostok—Bnttenhof, Staufacher, 
and Franz Walden—several steamships. On these ships must be loaded the 
goods indicated by our named agents and also persons indicated by them, and 
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be sent as directed to ports @f the United States, Japan, and British colonies in 
Eastern Asia. In case of absence of free tonnage in Pacific ports, it is necessary 
to charter ships sailing under a foreign flag. The object of sending the ships 
is to carry to enemy countries agents-agitators, and agents-destructors. All the 
expenses and risk the Petrograd agency of the Supreme Naval Command takes 
for account of the naval operations fund. 
Capt. Lieut. RupoLeH Mier. 

Nore.—The indorsement of Lenine’s secretary Skripnik is: “Reported.” The 
active Vladirostok agents hace been referred to previously. The threat of the 
arrival of German agents through Pacific ports is apparent. 

Have photograph af letter. 


Document No. 23. 


G[eneral] S[taf€] of the High Sea Fleet, No, 85, 


Jan, 14, 1918. 
(Very Secret) 


To THE CoUNCIL oF PEOPLE'S COMMISSARS : 

According to instructions of the German High Sea Command, transmitted te- 
day to me by radio A, I apply to the Russian Government with a proposal to 
take measures to deliver to the Pacific by railway three of our submarines, 
disassembled. On the conclusion of peace negotiations and the conclusion of 
peace between Russia and Germany this transporting must be begun immedi- 
ately, whereby on the conclusion of the war the transported vessels will remain 
at the disposal of the Russian Government. 

Capt. Lieut.: Rup. Minter. 

Nore. —The letter is indorsed: “ Reported. Secretary Skripnik.” The trans- 
porting, according to the categorical demond, was to begin immediately after 
peace was signed. These are the only fico communications of Capt. Miller 
that appear. 

Have photogroph af letter. 


Document No. 24. . 


Commissar for Combating the Counter Revolution and Progroms, No. 445/63. 
Petrograd, Jan, 21, 1918. 


To THE CoMMISSAR OF WAR, SKLIANSKY 
Our agency on the Furhstatskaya informs us that two people not seen before 
have been noticed to visit the American Embassy three times. 
Maj. Luberts begs to point out to Commissioner Podvoisky the necessity of 
keeping a watch over the movements of these two persons. I ask your in- 
structions. 


Commissar: A. Kozan. 
Nore —Maj. Luberts belicved im ideutifying visitors to the American Embassy. 
Podvoisky was the Minister of War. 
Hare photograph of Ictter. 


DocuMENT No 
G. G-S., Intelligence Bureau, Section R, No. 168. 


Dec. 17, 1917. 
(Very Scerct) 
To THE ComMIssaR ON ForeIGN APFarrs: 


At the request of the Commission on Combating the Counter Revolution of 
December 17, the intelligence Bureau has the honor to forward a list of men 
watching the missions of the countries allied to Russia: 

The British Embassy is watched hy German scouts Luze, Telman, Possel, 
Franz, and Gezel; Russian agents O nnikov, Gluschenko, and Baliasin. 

‘The French Embassy is watched by German scouts Silvester, Butz, Folhagen; 
Russian agents Balashey, Turin, Gavriloy, and Shilo. 

The U. 8. A. is Watched by German scouts Strom, Buchholtz, Fas- 
nacht, Todner agents Spitzberg, Sokolnizky, Turasov, and Vavilov. 

The Roumani: watched hy German scouts Suttner, Baider, Wolf; 
Russian agents Kuhl in, Zolotey, and Arkipov. 
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The Italian Embassy is watched by Austrian scouts Kubler, von Geze, Goin, 
and Burmeister; Russian agents Salov, Alekseievsky, and Kuzmin. 

These agents must fulfill all instructions of the Commission for Combating the 
Counter Revolution, Sabotage, Looting, etc. 

Head of Bureau: AGASFER. 

Adjutant : E, RAnTz. 


Note.—The German Maj. Luberts (.tyasfer, see Document No. 5), therefore 
was the keeper of Ambassadorial hosiages of the ullicd countries in Russia 
throughout the winter. The names listed abore were unidentifiable in the es- 
tablishments of at least the British and the American Embassies. All may have 
been outside watchers. The method of outside surreillance is shown in Docu- 
ment No. 27. 

Have photograph of tetter. 


Document No. 26. 
G, G-S., Intelligence Bureau, Section R, No. T15. 


(Personal) 
Feb. 28, 1918. 
To THE CoMMISSAR OF FoREIGN AFFAIRS: 

According to my personal conversation with the chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, it has been decided to delay the departure of the Italian 
Embassy from Petersburg and as far as possible, to search the Embassy bag- 
gage. Of this decision I count it my duty to inform you. 

For the head of the Bureau: 

R. BAvER. 

Adjutant : HEwRICcH. 


Notre.— Across the top of leticr is irvitten by Vrotsky, “ Instruct,” and signed 
with the initials, L. T. It is here set forth laconically that a German Officer of 
the General Staff and Lenin in conference ordered the search of the baggage of 
the ambassador of a country friendly to Russia and at war vith Germany: and 
that Trotsky gave the instruction for carrying out the order. A clerk's note at 
the bottom is additionally specific: “To be given to Blagonravoff.” The last 
named was the Commissar of Martial Law in Petrograd. The Italian Embassy 
train was delayed for more than 24 hours when it sought to depart, some days 
later. Petrojf, assistant foreign minister, told me on March 2 acith @ great 
show of indignation, that “ The Italians had given «a diplomatic passport to the 
embassy cook.” So, he said, it iras right to search the train. If they had better 
juck than they did when they hetd up and searched the Italian aibassador in 
his automobile almost in front of the Hotel Europe, I did not hear of it. 
Document 27 tells of that robbery. 

Have original letter, No. 26. 


Document No. 27, - 
Commissar on Combating the Counter Revolution and Pogroms, No. 71. 
Perrocrap, Feb. 24, 1918. 
(Snecially Sceret—Personal) 


To THE PEOPLE’S COMMISSAR ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 

Our agents investigating the Italian Embassy, I. B. Maerov, Imenitski, and 
Urov, followed up the ambassador and conducted a search of him in the street, 
with » confiscation. Documents regarding relations with German diplomats 
and the special papers of the ambassador to the allied ambassadors, mentioned 
by you, were not found. In order to mask the attack several articles listed in 
the protocol furnished by Comrade Imenitski were taken from the ambassador. 

The watch on the British and American ambassadors and the Serbian minis- 
ter has been intensified. The supplementary observation point on the British 
Embassy has been established in the Marble Palace—Lieut. Bekker and a 
member of the central executive committee of the Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, Frunze. 

On the French Embassy. on the French Quay, house No. 8. Comrade Peters, 
member of the central executive committee of the council of Workmen's and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, supplementary. 
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On the North American Embassy observation lus been established at Furh- 
statskaya Street, house No, 23, apartments Nos. 1 and 4. In the latter Com- 
rades Goldberg and Spitzberg are carrying on the observation very success- 
fully. Telephones have been installed in the above-mentioned places. General 
management of the surveillance has been intrusted to Alfred von Geigendorf. 

Commissar: Mrropoyicn. 

For Secretary: R. BarrsK1. 


Note.—ost of the names in this tetler, including the signatures at cud, are 
unfamiliar, Peters, placed in charge of French observation, is a Lettish sailor, 
active and able, a former resident of England. The robhery of the Italian 
ambassador took place late in the evening on a lighted frequented central street 
and was a dais sensation. The observation point on the American Embassy 
was a yellow apartment house almost opposite the entrance. After T qut this 
information I tested the watch and alivayus saw @ head or hand retreating from 
a window, But I doubt if the watchers profited much by studying the visitors 
to the enbassy. 

Have photograph of letter. 


DocumMENT N 


Gr, General Staff, Central Division, Section M, No, 389. 
(Conjidential) 


February 24, 1918, 
To THE PEorrE's CoMMISSAR OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS ; 

According to instructions of the Imperial Government, I have the honor to 
ask you to make in the shortest possible time an investigation as to what com- 
mercial boats, auxiliary cruisers, and transports may be sent into the waters 
of the Pacific Ocean, where the German Government intends to form, for the 
purpose of opposing the American-Japanese trade, a powerful commercial fleet 
fiying the Russian flag. 

At the same time [ call to your attention the data that in your Baltic fleet 
your sailors are selling from the war ships the launches, small fittings, copper, 
and bronze parts of machines, ete. Would it not be the proper time to raise 
the question of selling to Germany these war vessels which are being stripped 
and disarmed? 

Be so kind as to communicate the decision of the Government. 

Head of the Russian Division of the German General Staff: O, Rauscn. 

Adjutant: U. Worr. 


Note —Opposite first paragraph is the notation: “Ask Lomof, Markin.” 
Latter was one of Trotsky’s secretaries. Opposite paragraph second, Markin 
wakes notation, “Refer to Raskolnikoff.” Latter is a commissar on this Navat 
General Staff, icho conducted conferences with German officers in Kronstadt in 
Mareh, Aprit, and July, 1917, and an active aid to Dybenko in stirring up the 
Russian flect to revolt, Do not know irho Lomof ts. The importance of the 
jirst paragraph. as indicating the use against America to which Germany in 
tenis to put Russia ix self-erident. The Uulicrous picture painted in the 
second paragraph at once intensifies the shame of the ending of the fine new 
Russian Navy and discloses the German hope of securing and refitting the 
reasels, 

Hare original letter. 


DocuMENT No. 29, 
G, G.-S., Intelligence Bureau, Section R, No. 883. 


(Very Secret) 
March 9, 1918. 


To THE ComMIssION FoR CoMBATING THE COUNTER REVOLUTION: 

It is herewith communicated that for watching, and if necessary attacking, 
the Japanese, American, and Russian officers who may command the expedi- 
tionary forces in eastern Siberia, our agents Stanfacher, Krieger, Geze, Walden, 
Buttenhoff, Dattan, and Skribanovich take charge, and to whom it is necessary 
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that either Commissar Kobozeft or any uf those named by the commission must 
apply. The addresses of the agents are shown in list No. 3. 


Head: R. Bavue. 
Adjutant: M. K—.(?) 


Nore. —Comments to “Yelegruph Koboseff" und “Telegraph Streaberg,” 
with an illegible signaturc, appear on letter, and betow it is the order: “ Give 
the list,” initialed “D. Z.,” correspending with the signing habit of Dzerzhinski, 
chairman of the Commission for Combating the Counter Reroluton. Below 
this order appears the list of addresses, a8 follows. 

Report according to list No. 3. 

1. Staufacher Vladivostok, Panoft’s house. 

. R. Krieger, Nikolsk, Ussurisky. 

. A. Geze, Irkutsk, drug store, Zhinzheroft. 

F, Walden, Vladivostok, his own house. 

. Buttenboff, Khabarovsk, firm Kuust & Albers. 

» Datian, Tomsk, Nechayevskaya Street (Initial A.) 

. [Brothers or Baron] Kuzberg, Harbin, officers of the Chinese-Eastern 

vay. Z 
Skribanovich (initial G.), Blago veschensk, house of Kunst & Albers. 

9. Panoff, Viadivostuk, his owu house. 

This letter was sent me after I left Petrograd tnd reached me April 5. It is 
inportant not only for content, indicating us it does the names and addresses 
of agents-destructars who are celled upou for increasing activity against the 
United States and Japan tu make the Pacijie Occan a new area of terror, but 
showing that the German General Staff was continuing after the Brest-Litovsk 
“peace” to work aetively with the Russian Bolshevik Government. 

Have original tetier. 


DG wee OF bs 


Cuapter IY. 
THE PLOT FOR A SHAMEFUL PEACE, 


Gernminy nade its Russian peace with its uwn puppet government, the mis- 
named Council of People’s Commissars, the president of which is Vladimir Uli- 
anoy (Lenin), the foreign minister of which was Leon Trotsky, and the ambas- 
sador of which to German A. Joffe, Gern y made this peace harder upon 
the Russian people as punishment to the ambition of its tools in seeking to be- 
come too powerful, and in hoping for a little while not only that Russia would 
be delivered over to them, but that they could double-cross their masters by 
turning a simulated German revolution into a renl one. 

But their craftiness was a toy in the hands of rough German force. Ger- 
many was actually double-crossing them by negotiating with the Ukranian Rada 
at the moment they dreamed they were tricking Germany. 

Germany, however, did not discard the Bolshevik leaders, recognizing their 
further use in the German world campaign for internal disorganizations in the 
nations with which it wars, but confined them to the limited inJand province 
which Great Russia proper has now become, 

Lenin, according to statements made public svon as Trots spectacular 

device of “No peave—No wi failed, always was for peace on any German 
terms. He dominated the situation thereafter and conceded everything that 
Germany asked. Nor did Trotsky cease to continue to obey the German orders 
delivered to him both hy Gen. Hoffman at Brest-Litoysk, and at Petrograd 
directly by the Russian Division of the German General Staff, which was seated 
in Petrograd itself from Noyember, 1917, and which was still there in full opera- 
tion when J left, Monday, March 4, the day that Petrograd received notification 
that peace had been signed at Brest-Lito by the Russian and Gernian dele- 
gation. 
Q Trotsky, therefore, rests rightly under the accusation of having staged his 
theatrical scene as a climax to the Russian disorganization desired by Germany. 
The actual order he gave was for the immediate demobilization of the Russian 
army, leaving the German army unopposed. 

The actual effect of the work of the Bolshevik leaders, moreover, was to enable 
Germany to combine its former army of the Russian front with its western army, 
for the launching of its March offensive in France. Such has been the fruition of 
Russia’s German-directed Bolshevikism. 

The following documents tell the story of the betrayal of Russia to a shameful 
and ruinous peace. 
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Document No. 80. - 
G[reat] General Staff, Central Division, Section M/R, No. 408. 


(Secret) 
FeBRUARY 26, 1918, 


To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CoUNCIL oF PEOPLE’s COMMISSARS: 


This Division of the Staff has the honor to request data of the attitute of the 
detachments being sent to Pskoff and to guard against all possible disastrous 
results if in these detachments any will carry on patriotic propaganda and agita- 
tions against the German army. 

Head of the Russian Division German General Staff: 

O. Rausew. 

Adjutant: 

U. Worrr. 


Note.—The chairman of the Council of People’s Commissors is Lenin, At the 
top of this letter is the written comment: “ Urgent. Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars asks Volodarsky to communicate this to the agitation de- 
partment. Secretary Skripnik.’ Skripnik is the first secretary of the Gorern- 
ment, personally reporting to Lenin. <A second notation in margin is: “ Central 
Peecutive Committee No. 823 to report,” signed with illegible initials. The de- 
tachments being sent to Pskoff at this time were composed of Red Guards and of 
the recruits of the new Red Army. Pskoff was taken by the Germans aiithout 
@ fight. 

Have original letter. 


Document No. 31. 
G. G.-S,, Intelligence Bureau, Section R, No. 750. 
(Very Secret) 


February 27. 1918. 
‘To THE PRESIDENT OF THE CoUNCIL oF PEOPLE's ComMIssaRs : 

Not having received an exact answer to my question of the 25th of February, 
I now have the honor a second time to request you to inform me in the shortest 
possible time the numbers and kind of forces sent to Pskoff and Narva. 

At the same time, at the orders of the representative of our General Staff, I 
once more remind you of the desirability of naming Gen. Parski to the post of 
commander in chief of the Russian armed forces, in place of (ien, Bouch- 
Bruevich, whose actions do not meet the approval of the German High Com- 
mand. Since the attacks on the lives and property of the German landowners 
in Esthonia and Livonia, which, according to our information, were carried 
out with the knowledge of Gen. Bonch-Bruevich, and his nationalistic actions 
in Orel, his continuance in the position of general is no longer desirable. 

Head of the Bureau: 

AGASTER. 


Nore.—Across the letter is written “ Send to Trotsky and Podvoisky. a.” 
(Gorbunov’s initials, chief secretary of the Council of People’s Ha 
Observe the mandatory nature of the whole letter and particulorly of the first 
paragroph. Agasfer, os has been shown, is the cipher signature of Maj. Luberts, 
head of the Petrogrod Intelligence Bureau of the German General Staff, the 
chief branch of the Russian Division of the German General Staff, the head 
of which is Maj. Rausch, referred to in this letter ag the representative of “our 
General Staff.” Apparently both Laberts ond Rausch wrote a warning against 
sending any potriots to the defending forces, ond seemingly the Bolshevik 
effort at obedience as indicated in document No. 36 was not fast enough to suit 
the German martinets. Podvoisky was minister of war. 

Gen. Parski was appointed to the command of the Petrograd district, and 
as late as June 14 still held the post. He formerly was in command of the 
city of Riga, which wos surrendered to the Germans without adequate defense 
in the early autumn of 1917. 

Have oridinal letter. 
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Document No, 32. 
G, G-S,., Intelligence Bureau, Section R, No, 272/600. 
(Very Secret) 


February 6, 1918. 
To THE PEroPLe’s CoMMISSAR OF FoREIGN AFFAIRS: 

I ask you to immediately give the Turkish subject, Carp C. Missirof, a 
Russian passport in place of the one taken from him, which was given him in 
1912 on the basis of the inclosed national passport. 

Agent C. Missirof is to be sent to the staff of the Russian High Command, 
where, according to the previous discussion between Gen. Hoffman and Com- 
missars Trotsky and Joffe, he will keep watch on the activity of the head of 
the staff, Gen. Bonch-Bruevich. in the capaclty of assistant to the Commissars 
Kalmanovich and Feierabend. 

For the head of the Bureau: 

R. Bauer. 

Adjutant : BuxkHoLo. 


Nore.—Here we have the behind-the-seene disclosure of the real relations 
betireen Trotsky and Gen. Hoffman at Brest-Litovusk, stripping the mask from 
the public pose. Trotsky got his orders in this case and he carried them out. 
Across the top of this letter, too, he has written his own conviction, “Ask Joffe. 
I. T.,” while Joffe, whose réle seems to be that of the mouthpiece of Germany, 
has written in the margin, “According to agreement this must be done. A. 
Joffe.” Thereby he becomes a witness for the agreement itself—that pledge 
between hiniself, Trotsky, and the military chief of the German Government at 
the Brest-Litovsk confreence, to betray the commander of the Russian army 
when he should attempt te defend Russia against Germany. A further marginal 
note states that the passport was given February 7, under the Russian name, 
P. LL. Tin. 

Have original letter and the surrendered passport. Kalmanovich and Feiera- 
bend were Conmissars of Counter Espionage. 


THE UKRAINIAN DOUBLE-CROSS, 


How the Bolsheviki themselves were double-crossed in the Ukraine; how the 
Germans toyed with their puppets to disorganize Russia, with disclosures of 
plans for assassination of loyal Russian leaders, are shown in the following 
documents and Mr. Sisson’s accompanying notes. 


Document No. 33. 
Counter Espionage at Army Headquarters, No. 63. 
January 10, 1918. 


‘To THE COMMISSION FoR COMBATING THE COUNTER REVOLUTION : 

The Commissar on Combating the Counter Revolution in a cipher telegram, 
No, 235, demanded the sending of special agents to Kieff and Novocherkask. 

There have been sent Comrades Vlasenko, Gavrilchuk, and Korablev, who 
have more than once very successfully performed information service. The 
commissar in his cipher telegram indicates that the German and Austrian agents 
assigned from Petrograd, Lieuts. Otto, Kremer. Blum, and Vasilko, are playing 
a double réte, reporting on what is happening at Petrograd, and they carry on 
an intensive agitation in favor of a separate peace of the Ukraine with the 
Central Powers, and for the restoring of order. Their work is having success. 

‘To Siberia have been ordered Comrades Trefilev and Shepshelevich, in connec- 
tion with your report of the purchase and export of gold by Austrian prisoners 
in Siberia. F 

Director of Counter Espionage: 


Secretary : N. DracHerr. 


Nore.—So stunds disclosed the manner in which Germany set about to double- 
cross the Bolshevik servants icho in success had become at times uppish in bar- 
gaining with their masters. It was not a part of the German program to 
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create in Russia a powcr which it could pot at any time control, or, if need be, 
ererturn, Its plan here had the additional advantage of not only disciplining 
ihe Petrograd Bolsheviks but also of disunifying Russia still further. It 
worked out ta a separate peace ith Ukraine and a separate peace with Great 
Russia. Licut, Otto is the Konshin afterwards arrested for some unknown 
betrayal. See Document No. 2. 

Have photograph of ietter. 


DocuMent No. 34. 
Counter Espionage at Army Headquarters, No. 511. 


January 30, 1918. 
To THE COMMISSION FoR CoMBATING COUNTER REVOLUTION : 


You are informed that the German and Austrian officers located at Kieff 
now have private meetings with members of the deposed Rada. They insist- 
ently inform us of the inevitable signing and ratification of peace treaties 
both between the Ukraine and the Central Powers and hetween Roumania and 
Ausiria and Germany. 

Director of Counter Espionage : 

FEIERABEND. 

Commissar : O, KALAMANOVICH, 


Note.—Corroborative of the preceding document. The separate peace with 
the Ukraine already had been signed. 
Have photograph of letter. 


Document No. 85. 
G. G-8, Intelligence Bureau, Section R, No. 181. 
(Very Urgent) 


December 9, 1917. 
To THE Propry’s Commissar O¥ Foreign AFFamrs: 

In accordance with your request, the Intelligence Bureau on November 29 
sent to Rostof Maj. von Boehlke, who arranged there a survey over the forces 
of the Don Troop Government. The major also organized a detachment of 
prisoners of war, who took part in the battles. In this case, the prisoners of 
war, in accordance with the directions given by the July conference at Kron- 
stadt, participated in by Messrs. Lenin, Zinovieff, Kameneff, Raskolnikoff, 
Dybenko, Shisko, Antonoff, Krilenko, Volodarsky, and Podyoisky, were dressed 
in Russian army and navy uniforms. Maj. von Boehlke took part in command- 
ing, but the conflicting orders of the official commander Arnautoff, and the talent- 
less activity of the scout Tulak, paralyzed the plans of our officer. 

The agents sent by order from Petrograd to kill Gens. Kaledin, Bogaevsky, and 
Alexieff were cowardly and nonenterprising people. Agents passed through to 
Karauloff. The communications of Gen. Kaledin with the Americans and Eng- 
lish are beyond doubt, but they limit themselves entirely to financial assitance. 
Maj. von Boehlke, with the passport of the Finn, Uno Muuri, returned to Petro- 
grad and will make a report today at the office of the chairman of the council 
at 10 p. m. 

For the head of the Bureau: 


R. Bauer. 
Adjutant: M, K.—(?). 


Notr.—This is a cold-blooded disciosure of a German-Bolshevik plan for the 
assassination of Kaledin and Alewieff, as well as proof of a condition often denied 
by Smolny during the winter-—that German prisoners were being armed as Rus- 
sian soldiers in the struggle against the Russian nationalists on the Don. The 
letter also contains the most complete list af the participants in the July con 
spiracy conference at Kronstadt. The marginal comment opposite the assassina- 
tion paragraph, “ Who sent them?” is in an unknown handwriting. Maj. von 
Boehlke is a German officer referred to in Document No, 5. His cipher signa- 
ture is Schott. 

Have photograph of letter. 
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Document No, 36, 


Intelligence Bureau, Section R, No, 136, 


(Very Secret) 


November 1917. 


To THE CouNcit or PropLe's ComMMISSARS: 


In accordance with your request, the Intelligence Bureau of the General Staff 
informs the Council of People’s Commissars that the Ukrainian Commission at 
the Austrian High Command, in which participate the empowered representa- 
tives of the German Staff, has worked out a plan of the activities of the revolu- 
tionaries known to the Council of People’s Commissars and the Central Hxecu- 
tive Committee of the Council of Workmen's and Soldiers’ Deputies—Chudovsky, 
Boyarsky, Gubarsky, and Piatakov—-who are under the full direetion of the 
Austro-Hungarian High Command. 

The commander in chief of the Russiau army has been made acquainted by 
Schott with plans of the Austro-German High Command and will cooperate with 
him, 

Head of Bureau: AGASFER, 

Note.—Aft this carty time there was harmony all around on the Ukraine pro- 
gran, Germans, Austrians, and the Canimissars in complete brotherhood. Schott 
is Maj. von Boehlke and Agasfer is Maj. Luberts, 

Have photograph of letter. 


Carter V. 
TROTSKY AND ROUMANIA 


The machinations of Trotsky, inspired by the German Gen. Hoffman, for the 
disruption of Roumania are disclosed in the following: 


DoctMEnt No. 37, 
Counter Espionage at Army Headquarters, No. 20, 


January 2, 1918. 
To THE Commission oN Compatine Counter REVOLUTION: 

Commander in chief Krilenko has requested the Counter Espionage at the 
Army Headquarters to inform you that it is necessary to order the following 
persons to the Roumanian front immediately: From Petrograd, Commissar 
Kuhl, Socialist Rakovsky, Sailor Gnieshin; and from the front the chief of staff 
of the Red Guard, Durasov. These persons should be supplied with literature 
and with financial resources for agitation. To them is committed the task of 
taking all measures for the deposing of the Roumanian king and the removal 
of counter revolutionary Roumanian officers. 

Director of Counter Espionage: 


FeIERABEND. 

Secretary: N. DracHeEv. 

Norn—This marks the continuance of large-seale work to disorganize the 
Roumanian army. That it advances disappointingly to Germany is evideneed by 
vengeful steps taken by Gen. Hoffman and Trotsky from Brest-Litovsk, when 
in the middle of January (western ealdendar) Trotsky, at the request of Gen. 
Hoffman, ordered the arrest in Petrograd of the Roumanian minister Diamandi, 
(See Doeument 374.) 

At about the same time the Roumanian public gold reserves in custody 
within the Kremlin wails at Moseow irerc seized by the Russian Government. 
Diamandi was released from arrest at the demand of the united dipiomatic 
delegations at Petrograd, but his humiliations continued, and on January 28 
he was ordered from Petrograd, being given tess than 10 hours to prepare for 
the departure of a party that contained many women and children. Ambas- 
sador Francis sought in vain of Zalkind, who was acting as Foreign Minister 
in the absence of Trotsky again at Brest, for an. extension of the time of de- 
partures. The Rowumanian party was thrown pell-nicl on a train at midnight. 
ft was delayed in Finland on one ercuse and another, not ininediately ap- 
parent, but in three weeks the minister, leaving behind a large part of his 
people, was allowed to proceed to Torneo. By good luck he reached there the 
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day aftcr the Red Guard lost Torneo to the White Guard. That day saved 
his life, for on the person of Sretlitssky, @ Russian commissar who joined him. 
in mid-Finland aud accompanicd him to Torneo, was found an order to 
Tinofeyeff, the coniniissar ut Torneo, to shoot hin. ellitesky was shot in- 
stead. When I passcd through Torneo the cuutrol officer talked frankly about 
the details, erprcessing the opinion that the shooting might have been @ mis- 
take, as it was not shown that Svetlitzsky was aware of the contents of the 
letter. Svetlitzsky, hoiwerer, ivas an important person in Petrograd, close to 
Lrotsky, Our American party brought Guranesco, the first secretary of the 
Roumanian delegation, out of Finland through the lines with us. He had 
heen in Red Finland seven weeks. Behivid us at Bjorneburg we left several 
families of Roumanians who had departed from Petrograd with the minister. 
We would have liked to have brought them through the lines of the two armies, 
but our venture was too desperate to permit unauthorized additions to the 
party. 

The marginal notation on this letter is “Execute,” initialed “Ch,” the sign 
manual of Chicherin, the returned exile from England, at that time Assistant 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, now Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Hare photograph of leticr. 


Document 387A* 
No. 771, Affair of Peace Delegation. 


(Confidential) 


Brest-Litovsk, December 31, 1917. 
To THE COUNCIL OF PEOpLE’s COMMISSARS: 

Comrade L. Trotsky has charged me to bring to the knowledge of the Council 
of People’s Commissars the motives for his telegraphic proposal to arrest 
the Roumanian diplomatic representatives in Petersburg. 

Gen. Hoffman, referring to the conference which had taken place in .Brest- 
Litovsk between the members of the German and Austro-Hungarian delega- 
tions on December 29, presented to the Russian delegation in the name of 
the German and Austrian Chief Command (a deciphered radio-telegram was 
exhibited in this connection) a confidential demand concerning the, immediate 
incitement of the Roumanian army to recognize the necessity of an armistice 
and adopting the terms of a democratic peace pvinted out by the Russian 
delegates. The implacability of the staff and the whole commanding force 
of the Roumanian army, with regard to which the Chief Command of the 
German army has received the most exact agency information, spoils the 
excellent impression produced in Germany and on all the fronts by the Russian 
peace propositions, which has made it possible to again stimulate the popular 
feeling against England, France, and America, and can bring about an un- 
desirable and dangcrons aggravation of the peace question, up to the German 
army going over to the attuck on our front and an open annexation of the 
territories occupied in Russia. 

The general expressed his opinion that against peace might be the Cossacks, 
some Ukranian regiments, and the Cancasian army, in which case they will 
also doubtless be joined by the Roumanian armies, which, according to the 
information in possession of the German staff, enters into the calculations of 
Kaledin and Alexieff. It is greatly in the interests of the German and Austrian 
delegations that complete harmony shonld prevail on the entire Russian 
front as regards the conclusion of an armistice and adopting the terms of a 
separate peace between Russia and Germany, seeing that in this event the 
German and Anstrian Chief Command will propose to Roumania their terms 
of peace, and will be in a position to take up their operative actions on the 
western front om a very large scale; at the same time Gen. Hoffman, in the 
course of a conversation with Comr. Trotsky, twice hinted at the necessity 
of immediately beginning these war operations, 

When Comr. Trotsky declared that at the disposal of the council’s power 
there are no means of influencing the Roumanian staff, Gen. Hoffman pointed 
out the necessity of sending trustworthy agents to the Roumanian army, and 
the possibility of arresting the Roumanian mission in Petersburg, and repressive 
measures against the Roumanian king and the Roumanian commanding forces. 


* The contents of this letter, written by Joffe, were telegraphed to Washington In Feb- 
ruary) a andy photographic copy of letter forwarded by Ambassador Francis to State 
epartmen 
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After this interview Comr, L, Trotsky by cable proposed to arrest the Rou- 
manian mission in Petersburg with all its members. This report is being sent 
by special courier—Comrade I. G. Brossoff, who has to personally transmit 
to Commissar Podvoisky some information of « sccret character regarding 
the sending to the Roumanian army of those persons whose names Comr. Brossoff 
ill give. AQ] these persons will be paid out of the cash of the “German 
Naphtha-Indnstrial Bank,’ which has bought near Boreslav the business of 
the joint-stock company of Fanto & Co. The chief direction of those agents has 
been intrusted, according to Gen. Heffman’s indication, to a certain Wolf 
Vonigel, who is keeping a watch over the military agents of the countries 
allied with us. As regards the English and American diplomatic representa- 
tives, Gen. Hoffman has cepressed the agreement of the German staff to the 
measures adopted by Com, Trotsky and Comr, Luzimiroff with regard to wach- 
ing over their activities. 

Member of the delegation: 

A. JOFFE. 
{Marginal Notations] 


Comr. Shitkevitch: Take copies and send to the Commiss. for Foreign 
Affairs, personally to Comr. Zalkind. 

{Passages printed above in italics marked:] To Sanders. 

Reported Jannary 4, regarding the arrest of Diamandi and others. 


M. SHITKEVITCH. 


January 5, 1918.—To the Chancery: Send an urgent telegram to Trotsky 
about the arrest of the Roumanian minister.—Savevimrr. 


Nore (as cabled Feb. 9).—The date is January 12, western calendar, the eve 
of the Russian New Year. The Roumanian minister was arrested that night 
in Petrograd, and only released on the united demand of all embassies and 
legations in Petrograd. Since then he has been sent out of Russia. The letter 
shows that Trotsky took Gen. Hoffman’s personal demand as an order for 
action. Most important of all, however, it strips the mask from the Lenin 
and Trotsky public protestations that they have sought to prevent the peace 
negotiations with Germany from turning to the military advantage of Germany 
against the United States, England, and France. The aim here disclosed is 
instead to aid Germany in stimulating feeling against England, France, and 
the United States, in enabling Germany to prepare for an offensive on the west- 
ern front. A German bunk isnaned as paymaster for Bolshevik agitators among 
the Roumanian soldiers, Is “ Wolf Vonigel,” the field director, the Wolf von 
igel of American notoriety? The similarity in name is srtiking. Finally, 
Gen. Hoffman and the German staff is satisfied with Trotsky’s watch over 
the American and English diplomats. Joffe, who signs the letter, is a member 
of the Russian Peace Commission. Sinec this letter aras written Zalkind has 
gone to Swizerland on a special mission. 


Nore.—(July 6, 1918). He did not reach there, being unable to pass through 
England, and in April was in Christiana. 


Document No. 38. 


Commission for Combating the Counter Revolution and Pogroms, No. —. 


Petrograd, Dec. 14, 1917. 
Magor von BoEHLEKE: 

EsteemMEp Comrabe: I bring to your notice that our Finnish comrades, Hakhia, 
Pukko, and Enrot have advised the Commissar for Combating the Connter 
Reyolution of the folowing facts: 

1. Between the English officers and the Finnish bourgeois organizations there 
are connections which canse us serious apprehension. 

2, In Finland have been installed two wireless stations which are used by 
unknown persons whe commnnicate in cipher. 

3. Between Gen. Kaledin and the American mission there is an undoubted 
communication, of which we have received exact information from your source, 
and, therefore, a most careful supervision of the American Embassy is necessary. 

These reports must be established exactly. Onr agents are helpless. Please 
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excuse that I write on the official letter heads, but I hasten to do this, sitting 
here at the commission at an extraordinary meeting. Ready to service. 
BF, Zacwinp. 

oTE.—The written coniment at the top of the letter is: “Commissar for 
ign Affairs, I request eract instructions. Schott.” It is von Boehlke’s 
question, signed with his cipher name, (Sec document 5.) The letter may 
imply that von Boehlke had, in the opinion of his good friend Zalkind, a means 
of internal observation at the American Embaasy. 


Document No, 39. 
Counter Espionage at the Army Headquarters, No. 268, 
(Very Secret) 
January 25, 1918. 
To THE COMMISSION ON COMBATING THE COUNTER REVOLUTION: 

The 23d of January at the Army Headquarters [Stavka] there took place a 
conference at which there )articipated Maj. von Boehlke, assigned from Petro- 
grad. It was decided, upon the insistence of the German consultants, to send 
to the internal fronts the following persons, furnishing them all powers for 
dealing with individual counter revolutionaries: 

To the Don: Zhikhorev, Rudney, Krogultz, and Ernest Delgau. 

‘To the Caucasus Front: Vassili Dumbadze, Prince Machabelli, Sevastianov, 
and Ter-Baburin. 4 

To the 1st Polish Corps of Gen, Dovbor-Menitsky are assigned Dembitski, 
Stetkus, Zhimiitis, and Gisman. 

Be so good as to take all measures for the quick assignment and the adequate 
furnishing of the assigned persons with money, reserve passports, and other 
documents. 

Senior officer: PETER Mimonov, 

Nore.—Thix is an assassination order against individuals. It was not suc- 
cessful against the Polish general. Dembadze and Prince Machabelli were 
German spies implicated in the Sukhonlinoff affair and sentenced to prison, 
but aftericards liberated by the Bolsheriks. Lieut. Cal. Dembitski was a 
Bolshevik Polish ofiecr. Baburin was an assistant chief of staff under Kri- 
lenko. The Ietter is indorsed: “Comrade Lunacharsky. Go and report to 
Comrade Zinoricff,.” signature illegible. 

Have photograph of letter. 


Document No, 40. 
Counter Espionage at the Army Headquarters, No. 51/572, 


January 19, 1918. 


To THE ComMMISSION FOR COMBATING THE COUNTER REVOLUTION: 

There have been received two notes addressed to the Supreme Commander 
from ‘the staffs of the Austrian and German High Commands. These notes 
inform the Army Headquarters [Stavka] that the organizer of the volunteer 
army in the Don region, Gen, Alexieff, is in written communication with the 
officer personnel of the Polish legions at the front, with the view of getting the 
help of Polish officers in the counter revolution. This information has been 
received by the Austrian agents from the Polish Bolshevik Comrade Zhuk, who 
played a large part at Rostov during the November and December battles. On 
the other side, the representatives of the German Government, Count Lerchen- 
feldt. reports of the rapidly growing movement in Poland in favor of the 
hourgeois estate owners’ imperialistic plan to defend with arms the greatest 
possible independence of Poland, with the broadening of its frontiers'at the 
expense of Lithuania, White Russia, and Galicia, 

This movement is actively supported by the popular democratic party in 
Warsaw, as well as Petrograd, by military organizations guided by the counter 
revolutionary estate owners and the bourgeois Polish clergy. 

The situation which has arisen was discussed on the 16th of January at the 
Stavka in the presence of Maj. von Boehlke, sent by the Petrograd branch of 
the German Intelligence Bureau, and it was there decided: 

1. To take the most decisive measures, up to shooting en masse, against the 
Polish troops which have submitted to the counter revolutionary and im- 
perialistic propaganda. 
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2. To arrest Gen. Dovhor-Menitsky. 

8. To arrange a surveillance of the commanding personnel, 

4, Send agitators to the Polish legions to consult regarding this the Polish 
revolutionary organizations known to the committee. 

5. On learning of the counter revolutionary activity of Polish officers to 
immediately arrest them and send them to the Stavka at the disposal of the 
Counter Espionage. 

6. To arrest the emissaries of Gen, Alexieff, Staff Capt. Shuravsky, and 
Capt. Rushitsky. 

7. To request the Commission for Combating the Counter Revolution, in 
agreement with the German Intelligence Bureau at Petrograd, to arrange a 
surveillance and observation of the following institutions and persons: 

(a) The military committee. 

(b) The Society of Friends of the Polish Soldier. 

(ce) Inter-Party Union. 

(d) The Union of Polish Invalids, 

(e) Members of the Polish Group of the former state Duma and council. 

+ (f). The chairman, Lednitsky, and the members of the former Committee for 
the Liquidation of Affairs of the Kingdom of Poland. 

(g) Boleslav Jalovtski. 

(h) Vladislav Grabs 

{i) Stanislav Shuritski. 

(j) Roman Catholic Polish Clergy. 

(k) The Polish Treasury through which, according to agency reports, the 
governments of countries allied with Russia intend, with the assistance of the 
New York National City Bank, to supply with monetary resources the counter 
revolutionary camp. 

{l) It is necessary to verify the private papers of several Lithuanian revo- 
lutionaries that among the Church Benevolent Funds, which are at the disposal 
of the Polish clergy, are the capitals of private persons who hid their money 
from requisition for the benefit of the state. 

In case of establishment of any connection with the counter revolution, the 
guilty Polish institutions are to be liquidated, their leaders and also persons 
connected with the counter revolutionary activity are to be arrested, and sent 
to the disposal of the Stavka. 

Chief of the Counter Espionage: 


PEIERABEND. 
Commissar : KALMANOVICH. 
Nore.— Again Germany, through Count Lerchenfeldt, wos intriguing on both 
sides. Chiefly, however, the signiyicance of the letter is in the thoroughness of 
the outlined German plan to crush the threat of armed opposition from the 
Polish legions of the Russian army. The troops were jired upon, as indicated, 
The preceding document really follows this in natural sequence. The next two 
further elucidate the situation for ihe benesit of the Poles of the outside world. 
Have photograph of letter. 


Document No. 41. 
Counter Espionage at the Army Headquarters, No. 461. 


January 28, 1918. 
To THE COMMISSION FoR COMBATING THE CoUNTER REVOLUTION : 


The Special Constituent Commission on the conflict with the Polish counter 
revolutionary troops has begun its activity. All the conduct of its affairs has 
been located at the Counter Espionage at the Army Headquarters [Stavka], 
where is being collected all information on the counter revolution on the ex- 
ternal and internal fronts. At the commission have arrived members of the 
Commission for Combating the Counter Revolution, E, Miekonoshin, I. Zenzi- 
nov, Zhilinski, and from Sevastopo Comrade Tiurin, To a conference were 
called agents announcing their wish to be sent for conflict with the bourgeois 
Polish officers: Lient. Col, Dembitski, Boleslav Yakimovich, Roman Strievsky, 
Joseph Yasenovsky, and Mikhail Adamovich. All those agents are under obli- 
gation to carry the affair to the point of open insubordination of the sqldiers 
against the officers and the arrest of the latter. , ‘ 

For emergency the commander in chief ordered to assign Nakhim Sher and 
Ilya Razymov for the destruction of the counter revolutionary ringleaders 
among the Polish troops, and the commission recognized the possibility of de 
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elaring all Polish troops outside the law, when that measure should present 
itself as imperative. 

From Peterburg, observers announced that the Polish organizations are dis- 
playing great reserve and caution in mutual relations. There has been estab- 
lished, however, an unquestionable contact between the High Military Council 
located in Peterhurg and the Polish officers and soldiers of the bourgeois estate- 
owning class with the counter revolutionary Polish troops. On this matter 
in the Commissariat on Military Affairs, there took place on January 22 a 
conference of Comrades Podyoisky, Kedrov, Boretzkov, Dybenko, and Koyal- 
sky. The Commissar on Naval Affairs announced that the sailors Trushin, 
Markin, Peinkaitis, and Schultz demand the dismissal of the Polish troops, 
and threaten, in case it is refused, assaults on the Polish legtonaries in Peter- 
burg. The commander-in-chief suggests that it might be possible to direct the 
rage of the sailors mentioned, and of their group, to the front against the 
counter revolutionary Polish troops. 

At the present time our agitation among the Polish troops is being carried 
on in very active fashion and there is great hope for the disorganization of 
the Polish legionaries. 

Chief of Counter Espionage: 


FE1ERABEND, 
Seerctary Ivy, ALEXIEFF. 
Nove.—Hare photograph of letter, 
DocumENr No. 42. 
Counter Espionage at the Army Headquarters, No. 21, 
Januar 


To THE COMMISSION FOR COMBATING THE COUNTER REVOLUTION ¢ 
At the request of the commander in chief, in answer to your inquiry, I 

inform you, supplementary to the dispatch, that the funds sent with Maj. Bayer- 
meister have been received here. Among the troops acting on the front against 
the counter revolutionaries have been prepared several battalions for conflict 
with the Poles and Roumanians. We will pay 12 roubles a day, with an in- 
creased food ration. From the hired sections sent against the legionaries have 
been formed two companies, one from the best shots for the shooting of officer- 
regiments, the other of Lithuanians and Letts for the spoiling of food reserves 
in Vitebsk, Minsk, and Mogilev governments, in the places where the Polish 
troops are situated. Various local peasants have also agreed to attack the 
regiments and exterminate them. 

Commissar : G, MosHotov. 

Secretary : Ty, ALEXIEFF. 


Nore.—These two documents show that the policy against these patriotic 
soldiers was one of merciless extermination, financed by German money, handed 
out by @ German officer. Bayeriicister is named in Document No. 5. 

Have photograph of tetter, 


Cuapter VI. 
THE COMPLETE SURRENDER. 


The following documents show the complete surrender of the Bolshevik lead- 
ers to their German masters: 


DocumMENT No. 48. 
G[reat] General Staff, Central Division, Section M-R, No. 411. 
February 26, 1918. 
(Very Secret.) 


To THE CoUNCIL oF PEOPLE’s CoMMISSARS: 

According to instructions from the High Command of the German Army, I 
have the honor to remind you that the withdrawing and disarming of the Rus- 
sian Red Guard from Finland must be commenced immediately.. It is known to 
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the staff that the chief opponent of this step is the head of the Finnish Red 
Guard, Yarvo Haapalainen, who has a great influence on the Russian tovarische 
[comrades]. I request you to assign for this struggle with Haapalainen our 
agent, Walter Nevalainen (Nevalaiselle), bearer of Finnish passport 3681, and 
supply him with a passport and passes. 

Head of the Division : 

O. RavscH. 
Adjutant : U. Worrr. 


Nore.—Written at the tap of the letter and signed N. G., the initials of Lenin’s 
secretary, N. Gorbunov, is the arder: “ Send to the Commissar of Foreign Af- 
fairs and execute.” In the margin is written “ Passport 211—No. 392,” but un- 
fortunately the name under which the new passpart was given ix not mentioned. 
This order explains the withdrawal of the Russian Red Guard from Finland in 
early March and the abandonment of the Finnish Red Guard to its fate. The 
latter, howerer, teak care of the disarming bath af Russian soldiers and sailors 
as they left Finland, for the Finns needed guns and anununition. The Russians 
sametimes fought wut irere surrounded and disarmed. In Helsingfors while I 
was there in March the Red Guard and the suilars were fighting each other 
nightly with rifles and machine guns. One of tica Finnish Red Guard leaders 
almost surcly is Neralainen, but under the circumstances I da nat care to 
speculate. 

Tic order to hald all fareign cudassies in Red Finland was given coincidently 
avith the appearance of one of them upon the scene. The excuse offered was 
that forcigners were carrying information to the White Guard. Simultaneously 
influence was crerted in the White Guard to increase dificulties in passage be- 
tween the lines. It is reasonable to place the obstacles to passage created on 
bath sides af the Finnish line ta German effort, for German aid was being given 
the White Guard openly at the mament it was intriguing in the inner councils 
of the Red Guard. The American party cancerned in Finland escaped only by 
persistence and good fortune. The British Embassy party was passed through 
the day before the closing order came. The French and Italian Embassies were 
obliged after a month of rain effart to return to Russia, 

Have original letter and the surrendered passport. 


Document No. 44, 
G, G.-S,, Intelligence Bureau, Section R, No, 283. 


February 7, 1918. 
To rHE Coamissar or Forrion AFFAIRS: 
We are told that secret service agents attached to the Army Headquarters 
[Stavka] are following Maj. Hrich, who has been ordered to Kieff. I ask you 
to take urgent measures to remove the surveillance of the above-named officer. 


Head of the Bureau: AGASFER. 
Adjutant: BurHoum. 
Nor Chicerin, assistant foreign minister, initials a marginal comment, 


“alk it aver.’ This note marks the period of acute irritation over the Ukraine 
between Bolsheviks and Germans. Agasfer is Maj. Luberts, 
Have original letter. 


Document No. 45, 
G. G.-8., Intelligence Bureau, Section R, No, 228. 


February 4, 1918. 
Yo THE ComMiIsssr oF Forergn AFFAIRS: 

By instructions of the representative of our staff I have the honor to ask you 
immediately to recall from the Ukrainain front the agitators Bryansky, Wolf, 
Drabkin, and Pittsker. Their activity has heen recognized as dangerous by the 
German General Staff. 

Head of the Bureau: AGASTER. 

Adjutant: HeNricH. 


Nove—dAn vschange of courtesies of the same period as Document No. 44. 
Chicherin has notated tt, “ Discuss.” ’ 
Hare originai letter, and also photo secured earlier. 
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Document No, 46. 


G. G.-S., Intelligence Bureau, Section R, No. 228. 


February 3, 1918. 
To THE CoMMISSAR OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 

According to instructions of the representative of our General Staff, I have 
the honor once more to insist that you recall from Esthonia, Lithuania, and 
Courland all agitators of the Central Executive Committee of the Council of 
Workmen's and Soldiers’ Deputies. 

Head of the Bureau: AGASFER. 

Adjutant: f BuckKHOLM. 

Note.—<Another instance of the time when Germdaiy was using an iron hand 
of discipline, clearing of agitators the Provinces it already had announced its 
intention of seising for its own. The letter was referred by Markin, one of 
Troisky’s secretaries, to Volodarsky, who seems to have becn in charge of the 
proletarian agitation in these Proviiuces. 

Have original of letter, and also photo sceured carlicr, 


Docusuny No, 47, 
G, G.-S., Intelligence Bureau, Section R, No. 317. 


To THE CoUNCIL or PEOPLE’s CoMMIssARs: 

The Intelligence Bureau has received precise information that the agitators 
of the Petrograd Council of Workmen's and Soldiers’ Deputies, Volodarski, 
Brosoff, and Guschin, haye completely changed the character of the Esthonia 
socialists’ activity, which finally led to the local German landlords being de- 
elared outlawed. By order of the General Staff I ask you to take immediate 
steps for the restoring of the rights of the above-mentioned German landlords 
and the recalling of the agitators. 

For the head of the Bureau : RR. Bauer. 

Adjutant: i. Ravirz, 


Norn.—-This ordcr for the release of the German landlords was at once 
obeyed, and the act of surrender, evidently at the direct order of Lenin, to 
whom this letter is addressed, marked the end of the incipient rebellion of the 
Bolshevik leaders against their German masters. 

Have photograph of letter. 


VARIED ACTIVITIES, 


The following documents show various miscellaneous activities, including 
measures for the assassination of counter revolutionaries: 


Document No, 48. 
Counter Espionage at the Army Headquarters, No. —. 


January 22, 1918. 
To THE CoUNCIL OF PEOPLE’s CoMMISSARS : 

By our agents it has been established that connections between the Poles, the 
Don, and French officers, and also probably the diplomatic representatives of the 
allied powers, are maintained by means of Russian .officers traveling under the 
guise of sack speculators, In view of this we request you to take measures for 
the strict surveillance of the latter. 

Commissar : KaLMANOVICH. 


Nots.—The indorsement on this is by Gorbunoff, “ Copy to inform Podvoisky 
and Dzerzhinsky.” The former was War Minister, the latter chairman of the 
Conimission for Combating the Counter Revolution. Such speculators were food 
peddlers who went into the provinces and brought food io the cities for profitable 
sale, Soldiers practically had a monopoly of the trade. 

Have photograph of letter. ‘ 
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Document No. 49. 
G[reat] General Staff, Intelligence Bureau, Section R, No. 151. 


December 4, 1917. 
‘To THE CoMMISSARIAT OF MILITARY AFFAIRS: 

Herewith the Intelligence Bureau has the honor to transmit a list of the 
persons of Russian origin who are in the service of the German Intelligence De- 
partment: 

Sakharoff, officer First Infantry Reserve Regiment; Ensign Ter-Arytiuniantz, 
Zanko, Yarchuk, Colovin, Zhuk, [linsky, Cherniavsky, Capt. Postinkov, Schneier, 
Sailors Trushin and Gavriloy. All the persons mentioned are on the permanent 
staff of the Intelligence Bureau of the German General Staff. 

Head of the Bureau: AGASFTR. 

Adjutant : ENRICH. 


NotE.—Have photograph of letter. 
Document No, 50. 
G[reat] General Staff, Central Division, Section M, No. 22. 
January 14, 1918. 
(Very Conjidential) 


To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE PEOPLE’S COUNCIL OF COMMISSARS : 

The Russian Division of the German General Staff has received an urgent re- 
port from onr agents at Novocherkash and Rostoff that the friction which has 
arisen between Gen. Alexieff and Gen. Kaledin, after which the volunteer corps 
of Gen, Alexieff began the movement to the north, is a tactical step to have a 
base in the rear. In this way the army of Gen. Alexieff will have a reliable rear 
base, protected by Cossack troops, for supplying the army, and a base in case 
of an overwhelming movement on the part of the enemy. The communications 
of Gen. Alexieff with the Polish troops have been proved by new reports of the 
Polish Bolshevik commissars, Zhuk and Dembitski. 

Chief of the Division of General Staff: QO. Rauscn. 

Chief Adjutant : R. Krizorr. 


Nore.—_Important as showing that the German had a real fear of the mili- 
tary possibilities in the Alexieff-Kaledin movement, The suicide of Gen. Kaledin 
at a moment of depression, following betrayals that undoubtedly were carefully 
plotted, was tragically a part of the great national tragedy. 

Have photograph of letter. 


Document No. 51. 
Counter Espionage at the Army Headquarters, No, 263/79. 


January 28, 1918. 
To tHe CoMMISSARIAT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 

To your inquiry regarding those agents who might be able to give an exact 
report of the sentiment of the troops and population in the Provinces, I transmit 
to you a short list of the Russo-German agents-informers: In Voronezh, 8. Sirt- 
zoff; in Rostoff, Globoff and Melikoff; in Tiflis, Euskivze, and Gavriloff; in 
Kazan, Pfaltz; in Samara, Oaipoff and Voenig; in Omsk, Blagovenschensky and 
Sipko; in Tomsk, Dattan, Tarasoff, and Rodionoff; in Irkutsk, Zhinzherova and 
Geze; in Vladivostok, Buttenhoff, Pannoff, and Erlanger. 

Chief of Counter Espionage: FEIEBABEND. 

Commissar : KALMANovICH. 


Nors,—Apart from the list of agents this letter has interest from the com- 
ment: “To the company of Comrade Bonch-Bruevich and Secret Department.” 
The signature is illegible. 

Have photograph of tetter, 
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Document No, 52, 
Counter Espionage at the Army Headquarters, No. 395. 
January 21, 1918. 

‘To THE CoMMISSION FoR COMBATING THE COUNTER REVOLUTION = 

The agents of the Counter Espionage at the Stavka [Army Headquarters] 
have established that the anarchists Stepan Kriloff, Fedor Kutzi, and Albert 
Bremsen, at Helsingfors, and also Nahim Arshavsky, Ruphim Levin, and Mikhail 
Shautiloff had during the recent days a conference with the chief of staff of the 
Petrograd army district Shpilke. After Comrade Shpilko transmitted to the 
anarchists the offer of Comrade Antonoff and Comrade Bersin to recruit agents 
for the destruction of several counter revolutionists, the latter expressed their 
willingness and immediately began the recruiting. To Kieff are assigned the 
following, who have been hired at Helsingfors; §. Smirnoff and Rigamann; 
and to Odessa, Brack and Schulkovich. 

For the Chief of the Counter Espionage. Commissar: C. MosHtov. 


Note.—This is an assassination compact between Bolsheviks and anarchisis. 
Antonoff, if one of the chief Bolshevik military leaders, is credited with the tak- 
ing of Petrograd, and aras in charge of the operations against Alewxiejf and Kale- 
din. The list of anarchists include several notorious characters. 

Have phatograph of letter. 

DocumMEnT No, 53. 
Counter Espionage at the Army Headquarters, No. 471. 
January 27, 1918. 
To THE ComMMISSION FOR COMBATING THE COUNTER REVOLUTION: 

By us here there has been received a report from Finland, from Grishin and 
Rakhi, of the counter revolutionary activity of the lawyer, Jonas Kastren, This 
Kastren, in the years 1914-15 recruited on German funds Finnish volunteer regi- 
ments and sent them to Germany. For facilitating the work of recruiting he 
represented himself as a Socialist-Maximalist, and promised support to the 
Workers’ Red Guard. In his office in Stockholm many of our comrades found 
a cordial reception and material support. Kastren furnished to Russia German 
money for the propaganda of Bolshevism in Russia, He had already established 
in 1916 a division of the German General Staff in Helsingfors. Now he, together 
with Svinhuvud, Ernroth, and Nandelschtedt, is on the side of the White Guards 
and is aiding them with money, supplies, and arms. We are informed that Kas- 
tren works both with German and English money. It is necessary immediately 
to cut short the work of Jonas Kastren and his group. The commander in chief 


advises to call to Petersburg the Finnish comrades, Rahki and Pukho, or order 
Grishin to Helsingfors. 

Commissar : A. SIvKo. 

Secretary : Iv. ALEXIEFF. 

Nore.—Kastren was still alive when [ spent a week in Helsingfors in March, 
but he added to his chances of longevity by fleeing in carly February to the 
White Guards headquarters at Vasa. The order for his removal came too late. 
Again we see Germany playing with both sides in Finland at the same time. 

Have photograph of letter. 

* ® * * * * * 

(The following was, on May 14, 1919, ordered inserted in the 
record at this point :) ; 

Nore sy Mr. Humes.—tIn view of the testimony of Col. Raymond 
Robins relative to the opinion of Mr. R. H. B. Lockhart, who repre- 
sented the English Government in Russia, and with whom he coop- 
erated in many official activities, the following communication from 
Mr, Lockhart, which is one of “A collection of reports on Bolshevism 
in Russia” submitted by the English Government to Parliament in 
April, 1919. is hereby submitted for the record: 


Mr. Lockhart to Sir G. Clerk. 


Dear Str Ge Novemeer 10, 1918. 


The following points may interest Mr. Balfour: 
1, The Bolsheviks bave established a rule of force and oppression unequalled 
in the history of any autocracy. 
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2. Themselves the fiercest upholders of the right of free speech, they have 
suppressed, since coming into power, every newspaper which does not approve 
their policy. In this respect the Socialist press has suffered most of all. 
Even the papers of the Internationalist Mensheviks like “ Martoy”” have been 
suppressed and closed down, and the unfortunate editors thrown into prison or 
forced to flee for their lives. 

3. The right of holding public meetings has been abolished. The vote has 
been taken away from everyone except the workmen in the factories and the 
poorer servants, and even amongst the workmen those who dare to vote against 
the Bolsheviks are marked down by the Bolshevik secret police as counter- 
revolutionaries, and are fortunate if their worst fate is to be thrown into 
prison, of which in Russia to-day it may truly be said, “many go in but few 
come out.” 

4, The worst crimes of the Bolsheviks have been against their Socialist oppo- 
nents. Of the countless executions which the Bolsheviks have carried out a 
large percentage has fallen on the heads of Socialists who had waged a life- 
long struggle against the old régime, but who are now denounced as counter- 
revolutionaries merely because they disapprove of the manner in which the 
Bolsheviks have discredited socialism. 

5, The Bolsheviks have abolished even the most primitive forms of justice. 
Thousands of men and women have been shot without even the mockery of a 
trial. and thousands more are left to rot in the prisons under conditions to 
find a parallel to which one must turn to the darkest annals of Indian or 
Chinese history. 

6. The Bolsheviks have restored the barbarous methods of torture. The 
examination of prisoners frequently takes place with a revolver at the un- 
fortunate prisoner's head. 

7. The Bolsheviks have established the odious practice of taking hostages. 
Still worse, they have struck at their political opponents through their women 
folk, When recently a long list of hostages was published in Petrograd, the 
Bolsheviks seized the wives of those men whom they could not find and threw 
them into prison until their husbands should give themselves up. ‘ 

8. The Bolsheviks who destroyed the Russian army, and who have always 
been the avowed opponents of militarism, have forcibly mobilised officers who 
do not share their political views, but whose technical knowledge is indis- 
pensable, and by the threat of immediate execution have forced them to fight 
against their fellow-countrymen in a civil war of unparalleled horror. 

9. The avowed ambition of Lenin is to create civil warfare throughout 
Europe. Every speech of Lenin’s is a denunciation of constitutional methods, 
and a glorification of the doctrine of physical force. With that object in view 
he is destroying systematically both by executions and by deliberate starvation 
every form of opposition to Bolshevism. This system of “terror” is aimed 
chiefly at the Liberals and non-Bolshevik Socialists, whom Lenin regards as 
his most dangerous opponents. 

10. In order to maintain their popularity with the working men and with 
their hired mercenaries, the Bolsheviks are paying their supporters enormous 
wages by means of an unchecked paper issue, until to-day money in Russia has 
naturally lost all value. Even according to their own figures the Bolsheviks’ ex- 
penditure exceeds the revenue by thousands of millions of roubles per annum. 

These are facts for which the Bolsheviks may seek to find an excuse, but 
which they can not deny. 

Yours, sincerely. 
R. A. B. Lockrarr. 


(The following, submitted after the close of the hearings, by Mr. 
* Humes, was ordered printed in the record :) 
[Translation.] 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY PAMPHLETS. 


ConsviTuTIon (FUNDAMENTAL LAW) oF THE Russtaw Socrarisr FEDERAL 
Sovrer Repvstic. * 


[Published by the Department of Foreign Political Literature of the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs, Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. Moscow, 1918.] 


DECISION OF THE 5TH ALL-RUSSTAN CONVENTION OF THE Soviets, ADOPTED AT THE 
Session or Jury 10H, 1918. 


The declaration of the rights of the toiling and exploited people, confirmed by 
the 8rd All-Russian Convention of Soviets in January, 1918, constitutes, to- 
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gether with the Constitution of the Soviet Republic which was confirmed by the 
5th Conyention of the Soviets the sole fundamental law of the Russian Soclalist 
Federal Soviet Republic. 

This fundamental law comes into force from the moment of its publication in 
its final form in the “Izvestiya of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviets.” It must be published by all loca) organs of the Sovlet 
government and exhibited in a prominent place in all Soviet institutions, 

The 5th Convention charges the People’s Commissary for Public Instruction 
to introduce in all schools and institutions of learning of the Russian Republic 
without exception the study of the fundamental principles of the present Con- 
stitution, as well as their explanation and interpretation. 


Drviston 1—DEcLantion or THE RIGHTS or THE Tomine AND EXxeLorrep 
PEOPLE. 


CHAPTER ONE, 


1. Russia is de red a Republic of Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and 
Peasants’ Deputies. All central and local power belongs to these Soviets. 

2. The Soviet Republic of Russia is established upon the basis of a free union 
of free nations, as a federation of Soviet national republics. 


CHAPTER TWO. 


3. Setting before itself the fundamental task of putting an end to all ex- 
ploitation of man by man, of removing the division of society into classes, of 
mercilessly suppressing the exploiters, of establishing a socialist organization 
of society, and of securing the victory of socialism in all countries, the 8rd 
All-Russian Convention of Soviets of W, 8. and P. D. decrees as follows: 

(a) For the purpose of realizing the principle of the socialization of land, 
private ownership in land is abolished and the entire land fund is declared the 
property of the people and is turned oyer to the toilers without any indemnity 
upon the principle of equalization of land-allotments. 

(b) All forests, mineral wealth, water power and waterways of public im- 
portance, as well as all live stock and agricultural implements, all model 
landed estates and agricultural enterprises are declared national property. 

(c) As a first step to the complete transfer of factories, mills, mines rail- 
roads and other means of production and transportation into property of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Soviet Republic, the law concerning the workers’ con- 
trol and concerning the Supreme Council for National Economy, which aims at 
securing the power of the toilers over the exploiters, is bereby confirmed. 

(d@) The 3rd Convention of the Soviets considers the Soviet law concerning 
the annulling (repudiation) of loans contracted by the governments of the 
‘Tzar, the landlords and the capitalists, as the first blow at international bank- 
ing an and finincial capital and expresses the conviction that the Soviet govern- 
ment will advance steadfastly along this path until complete victory of the 
international workers’ against the yoke of capitalism is secured. 

(e) The principle of the transfer of all banks to the property of the workers’ 
and peasants’ state, as one of the conditions of emancipation of the toiling 
masses from the yoke of capital is hereby reaffirmed, 

(f) For the purpose of doing away with parasitical elements in society and 
of organizing the economic affairs of the country, universal obligatory labor 
service is establisbed. 

(g) In order to secure full power for the toiling masses, and to remove every 
opportunity for re-establishing the government of the exploiters, the principle 
of arming the toilers, of forming a Socialistic Red Army of the workers and 
peasants and of completely disarming the property-holding classes is hereby 
decreed. 


CHAPTER THREE. 


4. Expressing its unshakable determination to drag humanity out of the 
clutches of financial capital and imperialism, which has soaked the earth with 
blood in the present most criminal of all wars, the 3rd Convention of the Soviets 
expresses its entire approval of the policy adopted by the Soviet government 
namely, that of tearing up the secret treaties; of organizing on the Jargest 
scale possible fraternization with the workers and peasants of the armies 10w 
at war with each other, and of securing by revolutionary means and at all costs 
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a democratic peace of the toilers withuut annexations and indemnities, upon 
the basis of free self-determination of nations. 

5. For the same purpose the 3rd Convention of the Soviets insists upon the 
complete repudiation of the barbarous policy of bourgeolg civilization, which 
enables the exploiters in a few chosen nations to prosper upon the enslavement 
of hundreds of millions of the toiling population in Asia, in colonies generally, 
and in small countries. 

6. The 3rd Convention of the Soviets welcomes the policy of the Council of 
the People’s Commissaries, who have proclaimed the complete independence of 
Finland, have begun the withdrawal of troops from Persia, and have declared 
the freedom of self-determination for Armenia. 


CHAPTER FOUR. 


7. The 3rd All-Russian Convention of the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and 
Peasants’ Deputies holds that at the present moment of decisive struggle of 
the proletariat with its exploiters, the latter can have no place in any of the 
organs of government. The government must entirely and exclusively be in 
the hands of the toiling masses and their authorized representative—The 
Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, 

8. At the same time, aiming at creating a really free and voluntary union 
of the toiling classes of all nationalities of Russia, the 8rd Convention of the 
Soviets limits itself to establishing the basic principles of a federation of 
Soviet republic of Russia, leaving to the workers and peasants of each nation- 
ality the right to decide for themselves at their own duly authorized convention 
of soviets, whether and on which conditions they wish to particpate in the 
federal government and in the other federal soviet institutions. 


Division Two.—GeNERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE RUSSIAN 
SooraListic Frprerat Sovrer Repvusric. 


CHAPTER FIVE. 


9, The principal aim of the Constitution of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic in the present transitory period is to establish the dictatorship 
of the city and rural proletariat and of the poorest elements of the peasantry 
in the form of the powerful All-Russian Soviet government for the purpose of 
completely suppressing the capitalist class, of abolishing the exploitation of 
man by man and of establishing Socialism, under which there will be no 
division of society into classes, nor any power of state. 

10. The Russian Republic is a free socialist society of all the toilers of 
Russia. The entire power of government within the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic belongs to the whole working population of the country, united 
round the city and rural Soviets. 

11. Soviets of (oblasts) (regions), distinguished by the mode of living and 
national peculiarities of their population, may combine into autonomous 
(oblast) (regional) unions at the head of which are the (Oblast) Conventions 
of Soviets, and their executive organs. These autonomous (oblast) (regional) 
unions also should be at the head of any (oblast) combinations that may be 
formed. 

These autonomous (oblast) (regional) unions enter on the federal basis into 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 

12, The supreme authority in the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 
belongs to the All-Russian Convention of Soviets and in the interval between 
conventions to the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, 

18. For the purpose of securing for the toilers real freedom of conscience the 
ehureh is separated from the state and the school from the church and the 
freedom of religious and antireligious propaganda is secured for all citizens. 

14, For the purpose of securing for the toilers real freedom of expression 
of their opinions the R. S. F. S. R. abolishes the dependence of the press upon 
capital and places in the hands of the working class and of the poorer elements 
of the peasantry all the technical and material means for the publication of 
newspapers, pamphlets, books and all other press productions and secures their 
free circulation throughout the country. ? 

15. For the purpose of securing for the toilers real freedom of assembly, the 
R. S. F. § .R., recognizing the right of the citizens of the Soviet Republic to 
freely hold meetings, gatherings, processions, etc., places at the disposal of 
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the working class and of the poorer element of the peasantry all premises 
suitable for holding public meetings, including furniture, lighting and heating, 

16. For the purpose of securing for the toilers real freedom of workers union, 
the R. 8S. F. S, R., haviug broken the economic and political power of the prop- 
erty holding classes and having thus removed all obstacles which under the 
bourgeois order of society prevented the workers and peasants from enjoy. 
ing freedom of organization and action, renders to the workers and poorest 
peasants all possible assistance, material and otherwise, in order to unite and 
organize them. 

17. For the purpose of securing for the toilers real access to knowledge, the 
R.S. F. S. R. aims at placing at the disposal of the workers and of the poorest 
peasants full and general education free of charge. 

18. The Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic rer 
of all citizens of the republic and proclainis the motto: 
neither shall he eat.” 

19. For the purpose of defending by all means the conquests of the great 
revolution of workers and peasants, the 1. S. F. 8. R. recognizes as a duty of 
all citizens of the Republic the defence of the socialist fatherland and estab- 
lishes universal obligatory military service. The honourable privilege of de- 
fending the revolution with arms in hand is granted only to the toilers; upon 
the non-working elements other military duties are imposed. 

20. Basing its actions upon the idea of solidarity of the toilers of all nations, 
the R. 8. F. 8. R. grants all political rights of Russian citizenship to foreigners, 
who live upon the territory of the Russian Republic, are engaged in productive 
occupations avd who belong either to the working class or to peasants that do 
not exploit the labour of others. The R. 8. F. 8. R. recognizes the right of 
local Soviets to grant to such foreigners without any troublesome formalities 
the rights of Russian citizenship. 

21. The Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic grants the right of asylum 
to all foreigners who are being persecuted for religious or political offences. 

22. The R. S. F. R. recognizing the equality of the rights of citizens inde- 
pendent of their race and nationality, declares that it is contrary to the basic 
laws of the Republic to establish or to tolerate any privileges or advantages on 
this ground, as well as to in any way oppress national minorities or curtail the 
equality of their rights. 

23. Guided by the rights of the working class as a whole, the R. S. F. R. de- 
prives individuals and separate groups of any rights, which they may be using 
to the detriment of the Socialist Revolution. 


senizes labour as a duty 
“He who does not work 


Diviston THREE.—CONSTRUCTION OF THE SovreT GovERNMENT.—A. ORGANISATION 
OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


CHAPTER SIX.—CONCERNING THE ALL-RUSSIAN CONVENTION OF SOVIETS OF WO8KEES’ 
PEASANTS’ AND RED-ARMY DEPUTIES. 


24. The All-Russian Convention of Soviets is the Supreme Authority in the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 

25, The All-Russian Convention is formed of representatives of the Soviets 
of the cities on the basis of one deputy for 25,000 electors and of representa- 
tives of the provincial (“ gubernia”) conventions of Soviets on the basis of one 
deputy for 125,000 inhabitants. 

Note 1. In case the convention of the Soviets of a “ gubernia” does not 
directly precede the All-Russian Convention, the delegates to the latter are sent 
directly by the Conventions of “ uyezds.” 

Note 2. In case the Convention of the Soviets of the “oblast” directly pre- 
cedes the All-Russian Convention, the delegates to the latter be sent by the 
convention of the “oblast.” 

26. The All-Russian Convention of Soviets is called by the All-Russian Cen- 
tral Executive Committee not Jess than twice a year. 

27. A special All-Russian Convention is called by the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee on its own initiative or on the demand of Sovicts of 
localities, on which are represented not less than one third of the entire popula- 
tion of the Republic. 

28. The All-Russian Convention of the Soviets elects an All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee consisting of not more than 200 persons. : 

29, The All-Russian Central Executive Committee is entirely responsible to 
the All-Russian Convention of Soviets. 
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80. During the intervals between the Conventions the Suprem 
the Republic is the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 


CHAPTER SEVEN.—-CONCURNING THE ALI-RUSSIAN CENTRAL EXECUT) 


81. The All-Russian Central Executive Committee is the high 
administrative and controlling organ in the R. 8. F. S. R. 

32. The All-Russian Central Executive Committee gives a ge: 
to the activities of the workers’ and peasants government and 
of the Soviet Government in the country; it unites and co-ordil 
of legislation and administration, and sees to the carrying out 
Constitution and of the decisions of the All-Russian Conventi 
and of the central organs of the Soviet Government. 

33. The All-Russian Central Executive Committee considers 
projected decrees and other propositions brought in by the Cow 
Commissaries or by the different departments of the adminis 
also issues its own decrees und orders. 

34. The All-Russian Central Executive Committee summons t 
Convention of Soviets to which it submits a report of its activi 
reports concerning the general policy and special questions. 

85, The All-Russian Central Executive Committee appoints 
the People's Comumiissaries for the general administration of thi 
Russiun Socialist Federul Soviet Republic, and it also establish 
(People’s Commissariats) for the different branches of the adm 

36. Members of the All-Russian Central Bxecutive Committe 
departments of administration (People’s Commissariats) or ca 
commissions of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 


CHAPTER LIGHT.—CONCERNING THE COUNCIL OF THE PEOPLE’S C 


87. The general administration of the affairs of the Russian 
eral Soviet Republic is in the hands of the Council of People’s € 
38. To accomplish this task, the Conucil of People’s Comn 
decrees, orders, and instructions, and in general takes all meai 
for regularly and speedily carrying on the business of the state 
39. The Council of People’s Commissaries immediately inforr 
sian Central Executive Committee of all decrees and decisions 
Council. 
40. The All-Russian Central Executive Commitiee has the 
or hold up any order or decisions of the Council of the People’s ¢ 
41. All decrees and decisions of the Council of the People’, 
of high political importance are presented to the All-Russian Ce 
Committee for consideration and approval. 
Nore.—Measures requiring immediate execution may be cari 
Council of the People’s Commissaries directly. 
42, The members of the Council of the People’s Commissarit 
of various People’s Commissariats. 
48. Eighteen People’s Commissariats are formed, viz: 
(a) For Foreign Affairs ; 
(o) For Military Affairs; 
(¢) For Naval Affairs; 
(d@) For the Interior; 
(e) For Justice; 
(f) For Labour ; 
(g) For Social Insurance; 
(h) For Public Instruction ; 
(i) For Posts and Telegraphs; 
(j) For Nationalities; 
(%) For Finance; 
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_ 44. With every Peuple's Commissary and under his presidency a collegiate 
(Board of Commissioners) is formed, the members of which are confirmed by 
the Council of People’s Commissaries. 

45, A People’s Commissary has the right to make decisions in accordance 
with his personal judgment on all questions which come under his particular 
department, informing the members of the collegiate of such decisions, If these 
members do not approve of some decision of the People’s Commissary, the col- 
legiate, without holding up the execution of the decision may lodge a complaint 
with the Council of the People’s Commissaries or with the presidium of the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee. The same right of lodging com- 
plaints is enjoyed by individual members of the collegiate. 

46. The Council of the People’s Commissaries is entirely responsible to the 
All-Russian Convention of Soviets and the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee. 

47. The People’s Commissaries and the collegiates at the head of the People's 
Commissariats are entirely responsible to the Council of the People’s Commis- 
saries and to the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 

48. The title of People’s Commissary belongs exclusively to the members of 
the Council of the People’s Commissaries, which administer the general affairs 
of the R. S. F. S. R., and may not be appropriated by any other representatives 
of the central or local Soviet Government. 


CHAPTER NINE.—CONCERNING THE ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE ALL-RUSSIAN 
CONVENTION OF SOVIETS AND OF THE ALL-RUSSIAN CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE. 


49. All matters of general state importance fall under the jurisdlction of the 
All-Russian Convention of Soviets and of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee. Such matters are: 

R (ey ane contrmetien of, alteration and addition to the constitution of the 

(b) The general directlon of the entire foreign and internal policy of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 

(c) The establishment and alteration of frontiers, as well as the alienation 
of auy part of the territory of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic or 
of the rights belonging to it. 

(da) The determination of the powers possessed by and the boundaries be- 
tween the various Soviet organizations of the “ oblasts,” which go to make up 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, as well as the settlement of dis- 
putes among them. 

(@) The admission into the R. S. F. S. R. of new federal parts of the Soviet 
Republic and the acknowledgment of the withdrawal of any part of the Russlan 
Federation from the union. 

+  (f) General division of the territory of the R. 8. F. S. R. for administrative 
purposes and the confirmation of provincial unions of Soviets, making up an 
“oblast.” 

(gy) The establishment and change of the systems of weights, measures and 
currency within the territory of the R. 8. F.S. R. 

{h) Relations with foreign powers, the declaration of war and the conclusion 
of peace, 

{i) The contracting of loans, customs and commercial treaties, as well as 
the conclusion of financial agreements. 

(j) The establishment of a general plan of public economy and of its different 
departments within the territory of the R. S. F. 8. R. 

(i) The confirmation of the Budget of the Russion Federal Soviet Republic. 

(1) The fixing of a general system of state taxation and of compulsory serv- 
ices. ° 

(m) The establishment of a plan of organization for the armed forces of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 

(n) General State-legislation, jurisprudence and judicial proceedings, civil 
and criminal legislation, ete. 

(0) The appointment and dismissal of individual members of the Council of 
People’s Commissaries, as well as of the entire Council of People’s Commissaries 
ag a whole and also the confirmation of its chairman. 

(p) The publication of general decrees concerning acquisition and loss of 
rights, of Russian citizenship, and concerning the rights of foreigners on the 
territory of the Republic. 

(q) The right of general or partial amnesty. 
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50. Besides the matters above indicated the All-Russian Executive Committee 
have the right to deal with all questions which they recognize as pertaining to 
their jurisdiction. 

51, The following matters come within the sole jurisdiction of the All 
Russian Convention of Soviets: 

(@) The establishment and alteration of and the addition to the fundamental 
principles of the Soviet Constitution. 

(b) The ratification of peace treaties, 

52. The settlement of question set forth in statute ¢ and h of article 49 may 
be made by the All-Russian Central Executive Committee only when the All- 
Russian Convention of Soviets cannot be called, 


B. ORGANization oF Loca Sovier GoyERNMENT. 
CHAPTER TEN.—OCONCERNING THE SOVIET CONVENTIONS. 


58. Conventions of Soviets are made np as follows: 

(@) The conventions of the Olkasts* (territories) ; these may be composed 
of either 10 representatives chosen by soviets of cities and conventions of 
Uyezds* upon the basis of one deputy for every 25,000 inhabitants in the 
“Uyezds” and of one deputy for every 500 electors in the cities, but the total 
number of deputies got an entire “ Oblast” not to exceed 500; or (2) repre- 
sentatives elected at soviet conventions of separate “ gubernias” immediately 
precedes that of the “ oblast.” 

(6) The conventions of gubernias (provinces or “ Okrngs”; these are made 
up of representatives from Soviets of cities and conventions of volosts*) upon 
the basis of 1 deputy for every 10,000 inhabitants in a “ volost” and 1 deputy 
for 2,000 electors in a city, bnt the total number of deputies for an entire 
“gubernia” (or ‘ Okrug”) not to exceed 800. In case a convention of Soviets 
for an “uyezd” is called immediately preceding that of a “gubernia” the - 
deputies are elected upon the same basis by the convention of the “uyezd” and 
not by those of “ volosts.” : 

(¢) The convention of “uyezds” (“rayons” or districts), these are com- 
posed of representatives of village Soviets on the basis of 1 deputy for 1,000 
inhabitants, but not more than 300 deputies for Lhe whole “uyezd” (ryon). 

(ad) The conventions of “ volosts”; these are composed of representatives of 
all the village of the “volost,” on the basis of 1 deputy for every 10 memhers 
of the Soviet. 

Nore 1.—At the “nyezd” conventions representatives of town Soviets, the 
population of which does not exceed 10,000 inhabitants, participate; village 
Soviets of districts numbering less than 1,000 inhabitants unite for the purpose 
of electing joint deputies for the “uyezd” convention. 

Nore 2.—Village Soviets, numbering less than 10 members, send to the “ yo- 
lost” convention one representative each. 

54 The conventions of Soviets are summoned by the respective executive or- 
gans (Executive Committees) of the Soviet authority in the territory at the 
discretion of the latter or on the demand of Soviets of localities, the inhabitants 
of which represent not less than one-third of the population of the district under 
consideration. Ta any case the conventions must be held not less than twice a 
year in the “ oblast,” once in three months in the “ gnbernia” and “ Uyezds” 
and once a month in the “ volost.” 

55. The Convention of Soviets (for the “ oblast,” ‘ gnbernia,” “uyezd” or 
“volost,”) elects its executive members of Executive Committee—the number 
of members of which should not exceed: (a) for the oblast and “ gubernia,” 25 
members; (8) for the uyezd, 20; (c) for the “ yolost,” 10. The Executive Com- 
mittes is wholly responsible to the convention of Soviets, by which it is elected. 

56. Within the limits of its jurisdiction the Soviet convention (of an oblast, 
gubernia, uyezd or volost) is the highest authority within the bounds of the 
given territory; during the intervals hetween the conventions this authority is 
transferred to the Executive Committee. 


tan oblast is an area uniting more than one “ gubernia” province In one local ad- 
ministration, : ae 

2 Uyezd is the administrative unit into which « gubernia is divided, similar to Ameri 
can counties, ree 

5A volost is made up of a number of villages united for administrative purposes; it is 
a subdivision of an uyead. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN.—CONCERNING SOVIETS OF DEPUTIES. 


57. Soviets of Deputies are formed : 

(a) In towns or cities—on the basis of one deputy for each thousand in- 
habitants, but the total number of such deputies to be not less than 50 and not 
more than 1,000. 

(b) In rnral centers (in villages, church-villages, cossack-stanitzas, boroughs, 
towns numbering less than 10,000 inhabitants, Caucasian and Tartar auls, farm- 
ing settlements, etc.)—on the basis of one deputy for every 100 inhabitants, 
the total number of deputies to be uot less than 8 nor more than 50 for each 
rural center. 

The powers possessed by the deputies to extend over a period of 8 months. 

NovE.—In those rural districts, where it is recognized as feasible, questions 
of administration are decided directly by a general assembly of electors of the 
given district. 

58. For current transactions the Soviet of deputies elects from its midst an 
executive organ (Executive Committee) consisting of not more than 5 members 
in rural centers and in cities or towns on the basis of one for each 50 members, 
but not less than 8 nor nore than 15 (for Petrograd and Moscow not more than 
ay ane Executive Committee is wholly responsible to the Soviet, by which it is 
elected. 

59. The Soviets of Deputies are convened hy the Executive Committee at the 
diseretion of the latter or on the demand of not | than one half of the 
members of the Soviet, but not less than once a week in cities und towns and 
twice a week in rural centers, 

60. Within the limits of its jurisdiction the Soviet, and tn cases provided for 
by paragraph 57 (note), the general assembly of electors, ix the highest au- 
thority in the given territory. f 


CHAPTER £WELVE——CONCERNING THE SUBJECTS WHICH THE LOCAL ORGANS OF THE 
SOVIET GOVERNMENT HAVE AUTHORITY TO DEAL WITH. 


61. The organs of Soviet government of an oblast (gubernia) (uyezd) and 
Ate and also Soviets of Deputies, have the following subjects to deal 
with: 5 

(@) The carrying out of all decisions of the higher organs of the Soviet 
government. 

(b) The adoption of all measures aiming at the cultural and economie im- 
provement of the given territory ; 

(c) All questions having a purely local character in the given district; 

(d@) The co-ordination of al! Soviet activities within the given territory. 

62. The Conventions of Soviets and their Executive Committees have the 
right of control over the activities of the local Soviets (i. e. the oblast con- 
ventions and Executive Committees have the power of control over all the 
Soviets of the given oblast; those of a gubernia over all the Soviets of the 
given gubernia except over Soviets of towns and cities not included in the 
convention of an uyezd, etc.). In addition to this the conventions and Execu- 
tive Committees of an oblast and gubernia have the right to annul the de- 
cisions of the Soviets acting within their territory. Of all such actions they 
must, in the most important cases, inform the Central Soviet Authority. 

68. For the fulfillment of the tasks imposed on the organs of Soviet gov- 
ernment there are formed, in connection with Soviets (in cities and towns), 
and with their Executive Committees (in an oblast, gubernia, uyezd and 
yolost, special administrative departments, headed by directors of such 
departments. 


Divisioy Four.—AcTIVE aND Passive FRANCHISE, 
CHAPTER THIRTEEN, 


G4, The right to elect and be elected to membership in the Soviets is enjoyed, 
independent of religion, nationality, right of domicile, ete, by the following 
citizens of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, of either sex, who up 
to date of the elections have reached the age of eighteen years: 

(a) All persons obtaining their means of livelihood by productive and sovially 
useful labour, as well as persons engaged in domestic service, who thereby 
enable the former to carry on their productive labours, such as workmen and 
servants of all kinds and categories engaged in industry, trade, agriculture, 
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etc., peasants and cossack cultivators, not using hired labour for the purpose 
of securing profit. 

(6) Soldiers and sailors of the Soviet army and navy. 

(c) Citizens who belong to the categories enumerated in paragraphs (a) 
and (b) of this article, but who have lost in some degree their working capacity. 

Nore 1.—Local Soviets may with the consent of the Central authority lower 
the age limit for the franchise established by the present article. 

Nore 2.—Among the persons who are not naturalized citizens of Russia 
those, indicated in article 20 (division 2, chapter 5), enjoy also active and pas- 
sive franchise rights. 

65. The following persons. even if they should belong to any of the above 
mentioned categories, may neither elect nor be elected: 

(a) Persons using hired labour for the sake of profit; 

(®) Persons living on unearned increment such as interest on capital, in- 
come from industrial enterprises and prop y, ete. ; 

(e) Private traders, trading and commercial agents; 

i al servants of churches and religious cults; 

(¢) Employees and agents of the former police. of the special corps of gen- 
darmes and of branches of secret police department and also members of the 
former reigning house of Russia; 

(f) Persons, duly recognized as mentully atHicted or iusane, as well as per- 
sons placed in charge of guardians; 

(g) Persons sentenced for crimes of speculation and bribery to a term fixed 
hy law or by a judicial sentence. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN.—CONCERNING THE CONDUCT OF ELECTIONS. 


66. Elections take place in accordance with established customs on days 
fixed by local Soviets. 

67. Elections are conducted in the presence of the election commission and 
the representative of the local Soviet. 

68. In cases where the presence of the representative of the Soviet govern- 
ment is for technical reasons impossible, his place is taken by the chairman of 
the election committee, and, in the absence of the latter, by the chairman of 
the election assembly. 

69. An official record is made on the progress and result of elections and the 
same is signed by members of the election committee and the representative of 
the Soviet. 

70. The precise order of election procedure and also the question of par- 
ticipation in the elections of the labour unions and other workers’ organiza- 
tions is determined by the local Soviets, in accordance with the instructions of 
the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN.—CONCERNING THE CONTROL AND CANCELLATION OF ELECTIONS 
AND THE RECALL OF DEPUTIES. 


71, All records in connection with elections are filed with the respective 
Soviets. 

72. For examining the elections the Soviet appoints a commission on cre- 
dentials. 

73. The credentials commission reports the results of its examination to the 
Soviet. 

74, The Soviet decides the question of confirming disputed candidates, 

75. In the event of rejection of any candidate the Soviet orders new elections. 

76. In the event of irregularity in the election as a whole, the question of 
annulling the election is decided by the Soviet organ next highest in authority. 

77. The highest body for cancellation of Soviet elections is the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee. 

78. The electors, who have sent 2 deputy to the Soviet have the right to 
recall him at any time and order new elections in accordance with the general 


Divisjon Fiye.—TuHe Buperr Rieu, 
CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 


79. The financial policy of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 
during the present transition period of the dictatorship of the toilers is framed 
with a view to reaching the goal, namely that of expropriation of the capitalist 
class and of preparing the conditions for general social equality of the citizens 
of the republic in the domain of production and distribution of wealth. For 
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this purpose it aims at placing at the disposal of the organs of Soviet govern- 
ment all means necessary for the satisfaction of local and general state needs 
of the Soviet Republic, not even hesitating at the violation of the rights of 
private property to attain this end. 

80. The state revenues and expenditures of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic are combined in the general state budget. 

81. The All-Russian Convention of Soviets or the All-Russian Central Execu- 
tive Committee determines, which of the revenues and incomes are to he 
entered in the general state budget and which are to be placed at the disposal 
of the local Soviets; they also define the limits of taxation, 

82, The Soviets establish the rate of taxation and revenues exclusively for 
needs of a local character, The general state needs are satisfied out of the 
funds of the state treasury. 

83. No item of expenditure can be paid out of the staie treasury without 
an entry for such payment being made in the account of state receipts and 
expenditures or unless the Central governmeut issues a special decree for the 
Payment of such an item. 

84. For the satisfaction of the needs of a general state character the 
respective People’s Commissariats* place at the disposal of local Sovivts the 
necessary credits out of the general state treasury. 

85, All credits granted to the Soviets out of the funds of the general state 
treasury, aS well as the credits approved according to estimates for local needs, 
must be expended by them within the limits provided for in the subdivisions 
of the estimates, as directly indicated in their paragraphs and articles and may 
not be used for the satisfaction of any other needs without a special decree 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s 
Commissarles. 

86. The local Soviets draw up half-yearly and yearly estimates of receipts 
and expenditures for local needs. The estimates of the Soviets of villages and 
volosts and those of the Soviets of towns, which participate in conventions of 
uyezds, and likewise the estimates of uyezd organs of the Soviet govern- 
ment are subject to approval by the corresponding conventions of gubernias 
and oblasts or by their Executive Committees; the estimates of the organs of 
Soviet government of cities, gubernias and oblasts are approved by the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee and by the Council of the People’s Com- 
missaries. 

87. For expenditures, not foreseen by the estimates and likewise in case of 
deficits in the estimates, supplementary credits may be obtained by the Soviets 
from the corresponding People’s Commissariats. 

88. In the event of an insufficiency of local resources for the satisfaction of 
local needs subsidies or loans to meet pressing expenditures and granted from 
the funds of the general state treasury to the local Soviets by the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee and by the Council of the People’s Commissaries. 


Division S1x.—ConcERnine THE CoAT or ARMs AND FLAG oF THE RUSSIAN 
Socrattst FeneraL Soviet REPUBLIC. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. 


89. The Coat of Arms of the R. S. F. S. R. consists of the representatlon of 
a red background in rays of the sun of a gold sickle and hammer placed cross- 
wise, the handles pointing downward; the whole surrounded by a wreath of 
wheat ears and having the inscription: : 

(a) Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic and 

(b) Proletarians of all countries, unite! 

90. The commercial, naval, and military standard of the R, S. F. S. BR, con- 
sists of a scarlet flag in the upper left corner of which, near the flag-staff, are 
placed the letters R. 8. F. S. R. in gold, or the words Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic. 

Signed: Chairman of the 5th All-Russian Convention of Soviets and of the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee, J. Sverdlov. 

Members of the Presidium of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 
G. L, Teodorovich, F. A. Rosenholz, A. ©. Mitrofanor, K. G. Rosin, A. P. 
Maximov. 

Secretary of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, V. A. Avanessov. 


1 Executive departments of the State, which were formerly known as ministries. 
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(Mr. Humes submitted the following translation of various decrees 
of the Bolshevik government of Russia, preceded by table of con- 
tents, which was ordered inserted in the record as an appendix:) 


ConTENTs oF APPENDIX. 
ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT. 


Exhibit 1. Decree of Bolshevik Government Reiterating the Call for a Con- 
stituent Assembly Originally Called by the Provisional Government. 

Exhibit 2. Decree Organizing Council of People's Commissaries. 

Exhibit 3. Regulations of the Government on the Order in which the Laws 
are to be Confirmed and Published. 

Exhibit 4. Decree on the dissolution of the Central Duma of Petrograd. No- 
vember 16, 1917. 

Exhibit 5. Decree on the annulation of Class of Society and Civil Grades. 
November 10, 1917. 

Exhibit 6. Declaration of rights of the peoples of Russia. November 2, 1917. 

Exhibit 7. Instructions on the rights and duties of Soviets. 

Exhibit 8. Decree on the Provincial Soviet Organization. 

Exhibit 9. Decree on the Organization of Local Self-government. Decem- 
ber 24, 1917. 

Exhibit 10. Decree on the Administration of National Undertakings. March 
7, 1918. 

Exhibit 11. Decree on the Supreme Board of National Economy. 

Exhibit 12. Decree on the Regional and Local Boards of National Economy. 

Exhibit 13. Decree appropriating Two Million Roubles for International 
Revolutionary Propaganda purposes. December 13, 1917. 

Exhibit 14. Decree on Peace. October 26th, 1917. 

Exhibit 15. Appeal to Laboring Mohammedans of Russia and the East. No- 
vember 24, 1917, 

Exhibit 16. Declaration of the Rights of the Laboring and Exploited People. 

The form of this Declaration was prepared for submission to the Constituent 
Assembly by the Bolshevic Government and the refusal of the Constituent As- 
sembly to adopt it was one reason for its forcible dissolution by the Red Guard. 


THE ARMY. 


Exhibit 17. Decree on the Equalization of Rights of all Serving in the Army. 
December 17, 1917. 

Exhibit 18. Order of the High Commander in Chief Krylenko to the Army. 
November 21, 1917. 

Exhibit 19. Decree on the Appropriation of Twenty Million Roubles for the 
Workmen’s and Peasant’s Red Army. January 16, 1918. 


THE NAVY. 


Exhibit 20. Decree on the Democratization of the Navy of the Russian Re- 
public. January 12, 1915. 

Exhibit 21. Decree on the Democratization of the Fleet of the Russian Re- 

ublic. 
y Exhibit 22. Decree on Assessment of Salaries for the Seamen of the Navy 
Recruited on Voluntary System. February 14, 1918. 

Exhibit 28. Decree Suppressing the Admiralty Council. 

Exhibit 24. Decree of the People’s Commissaries Organizing a Red Fleet. 

Exhibit 25. Decree of the Soviet of People’s Commissaries on the Assessment 
of salaries of the Government Employes and Persons Standing in the Govern- 
ment Service of the Ports and Institutions of the Admiralty. February 15, 1918. 

Exhibit 26. Decree of the Soviet of the People’s Commissars on the Assess- 
ment of Salaries of Commanders and Others of the Navy Recruited on Prin- 
ciples of Voluntary Service. 

HE LAND. 


Exhibit 27. Decree Abolishing Private Ownership of Land, Farming Imple- 
ments, Live Stock, and Farm Products. Passed by the Congress of Soviets’ of 
Workmen and Soldiers Delegates at the Meeting of October 25, 1917, 
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Exhibit 28. Decree Abolishing Private Ownership of Land, Farming Imple- 
ments. Live Steck, Farm Products, and for Other Purposes. October 26, 1917. 
Exhibit 29. Decree Ahelishing Private Ownership in Citie: 
Exhibit 30. Land laws of the Russian Federated Soviet Republic. Septem- 
ber, 1918. 
Exhibit 31, Decree on Harvesting and Requisitioning Detachments, 
Exhibit 32, Deeree on Sequestration of all Vacant Premises Suitable for 
Dwelling Purposes. October 28, 1917. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Exhibit 83. Ordinance of the Commissariat of Agriculture Reyarding the 
Organization of the Central Geodetical Technical Department. January 1, 1918. 
Exhihit 34. Ordinance on the Supply of Agricultural Implements. 

Exhibit 35. Decree on Grain Control. May 14, 1918. 


TRADE, COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


Exhibit 86. Ordinance of the Conmissariat of Commerce and Industry Re- 
garding the Measnres of the Import and Export of Goods, December 29, 1917. 

Exhibit 37. Decree on the Nationalization of Foreign Trade, April 22, 1918. 

isxhibit 38. Decree on Local Sections of ee) ae viat of Trade and 
Industry. Council of People’s Commissaries July 27, 1918. 

Exhibit 39. Regulations Adopted at the First ‘AL Russian Congress of the 
Councils of National Economy on the 26th of May, 1918. 

Exhibit 40. Translation of Article in the “Courier of the Peoples Commis- 
sariat of Trade and Industry * as to Concessions. June 20, 1918. 

Exhibit 41. Decree on the Regulation of Prici January 30, 1918, 
2. Decree Nationalizing Soap Factories and Monopolizing the Sale 
of Fats and Soan, 

per 43. Decree on the Nationalization of the Textile Industry. January 
nl 


WORKMEN’S CONTROL OF INDUSTRY, 


Exhibit 44. Decree on the Workmen’s Control of Industries. November 14, 
19: 


LABOR. 


. Deeree of the Workmen's and Peasants’ Government on the Bight 
Working Day. October 29, 1917. 

Exhibit 46. Decree on Suspension of Work and Terms of Hiring and Di 
charging Workmen. December 20, 1917. 


INSURANCE, 


Exhibit 47. Decree on Nationalization of the Insurance Business. 

Exhibit 48. Decree Organizing the Insurance Council. 

Exhibit 49. Regulations on the Insurance Boards, 

Exhibit 50, Regulations on the Insurance Against Unemployment. 

Exhibit 51, Memorandum on the Insurance against Unemployment. 

Exhibit 52. Deeree on Workmen’s Insurance against, Accidents. November 
8, 1917. 

Exhibit 53. Decree on the Indemnification of Soldiers who were Detailed to 
Work in Industrial Enterprises and who Have Suffered from Accidents. 


BANK CONTROL AND NATIONALIZATION, 


Exhibit 54. Decree on the State Bank. November 17, 1917. 

Exhibit 55. Decree on Suppression of the Land Bank of the Nobility and the 
Peasant Land Bank of the old Ministry of Finance. November 25, 
Exhibit 56. Decree on the Nationalization of Banks. December 14, 4917. 

Exhibit 57. Decree on Steel Boxes in Banks. December 14, 1917. 
Exhibit 58. Decree on the Confiscation of Shares of Former Private Banks. 
January 27, 1918. 


= 


REPUDIATION OF LOANS, 


Exhibit 59. Decree on the Annulment of National Loans Agreed on at the 
Session of the Central Executive Committee, January 21, 1918. 
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Exhibit 60. Decree ou Annulment of rte Loans Passed at the Meeting of 
the Central Executive Committee January 21, 1918. 

Exhibit GL. Order Concerning the Execution of Decrees for the Annulment 
of the State Loans. March 7, 1918. 


NANCIAL, 
Exhibit 62, ecree on the Circulation of Certificates of the Liberty Loan as- 
Currency No February 16, 1918. 

Exhibit 63. Order Concerning the Circulation as Specie of Obligations of the 
“Liberty Loan” and of Coupons ‘of the Repudiated State Loans. Moscow 
District Executive Committee of the Councils of Workmen's, Soldiers’ and 
Peasants’ Deputies. May 30, 1918. 


COURTS. 


Exhibit 64. Decree Abolishing Courts of the Old Regime and Institutin;: 
Others. November 24, 1917. 
Exhibit 65. Instructions to the Revolutionary Tribunal. December 19, 1917. 


THE PRESS, 


Exhibit 66. Decree on the Nationalization of the Press. October 28, 1917. 
ore 67. Decree on the Revolutionary Tribunal of the Press. December 18. 
1917. 

Exhibit 68. Decree on Government Publications. 

Exhibit 69. De on the Introduction of a State Monopoly on Advertise- 
ments, November 12, 1917. 

Exhibit 70, Statement on the Activity of the Literary Publications Board 
Attached to the People’s Commissariat on Education, 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Exhibit 71. Decree of the People’s Commissar of the Post and Telegraph. 
November eS 1917. 

Exhibit 72. Regulations of the Commissariat of Post and Telegraphs for a 
New acai of Sularies of the Postal and Telegraph Officials. January 13, 
1918. 

EDUCATION. 


Exhibit 73. Decree on the Dissolution of the State Committee on Public 
Instruction. November 23, 1917. 

Exhibit 74. Decree on the Creation of a State Commission of Education. 

Exhibit 75. Regulation Concerning the Admission to a Higher School Insti- 
tution of the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic, 

Exhibit 76. Regulation of the Soviet of People’s Commissaries Concerning 
Standard Remuneration for Teachers. 

Exhibit 77, Decree on the Appropriation of 12,520,000 Roubles for Subsidies. 
to Teachers. January 3, 

Exhibit 78. Resolution of the School Sanitation Board. 

Exhibit 79. Orders of the People’s Commissioner of Education of the Westerm 
Provinces and Front. 

Exhibit 80. Commissary Lepeshinsky’s Paper on School Reform Read at the 
First All-Russian Congress of Teachers—Internationalists. June 2, 1918. 

Exhibit 81. Statement of the Repertoire Committee of ihe Art-Educational 


Section. 
SOCIAL WELFARE. 


Exhibit 82. Decree of the Commissariat of Social Welfare Creating a “ Palace- 
of Motherhood.” December 31, 1917. 


INHERITANCE, 
Exhibit 88. Decree Abolishing Inheritance. April 27, 1918. 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORGE, 


Exhibit 84, Decree on Marriage, Children, and Registration of Civil Status:, 
December 18, 1917. 
Exhibit 85. Decree on Divorce. December 18, 1917. 
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CHURCH AND STATE. 
Exbibit 86. Decree on Separation of Church from the State. 
Exhibit 87, Decree on the Nationalization of Church Property. January 16, 


1918. 
TAXES. 


Exhibit 88. Decree on the Levying of Direct Taxes. November 24, 1917. 
ARREST OF REYOLUTIONISTS, 


Exhibit 89. Decree on the Arrest of the Leaders of the Civil War against thc 
Revolution, Noveniber 28, 1917. 


WORKERS MILITIA, 
Exhibit 90. Decree on the Organization of a Workers Militia. October 28, 
1917. 
THE RED CROSS. 
Exhibit 91. Decree on the Nationalization of the Property and Capital of 
ithe Red Cross. 
HOSPITALS. 
Exhibit 92. Decree on the Transfer of Hospitals. 
MONUMENT TO KARL MARX. 


Exhibit 93. Instructions Concerning the Erection of a Monument in Honour 
of Karl Mars. June 1, 1918. 


APPENDIX, 
Exureit No. 1. 


DECREE OF BOLSHEVIK GOVERNMENT REITERATING THE CALL FOR A CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY ORIGINALLY CALLED BY PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT, 


In the name of the Government of the Republic, elected by the All-Russian 
Congress of Councils of Workimen’s and Soldiers' Delegates, with the participa- 
tion of the Peasants’ Delegates, the Council of the People’s Commissiaries 
<lecree : 

1. That the elections to the Constituent Assembly shall be held on November 
25th, the day set aside for this purpose. 

2. All electoral committees, all local organizations, the Councils of Work- 
men’s, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Delegates and the soldiers’ organizations at the 
front are to bend every effort toward safeguarding the freedom of the voters 
and fair play at the elections to the Constituent Assembly, which will be held 
on the appointed date. 


Esuisit 2. 
DECREE ORGANIZING COUNCIL OF PEOPLE'S COMMISSARIES. 


The all-Russian congress of soviets of workmen, soldiers and peasant dele- 
gates decrees. 

A temporay workmen and peasant government, which will bear the name 
of council of people’s commissaries is to be formed until the convocation of 
the Constituent Assembly. The management of separate branches of the life 
of the State is entrusted to commissions, the contingent of which must guaran- 
tee the realisation of the, programme announced by the Congress, in close 
union with the working organisations of workmen, workwomen, sailors, soldiers, 
peasants and employees. The Governing Power belongs to a Collegium of 
Chairmen of such commissions, i. e. to the Council of People’s Commissaries. 
The Control over the activity of the people’s commissaries and the right to 
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dismiss them belongs to the All-Russian Congress of soviets of Workmen, 
Peasant and Soldiers Delegates and its Central, Exec, Com. At the present 
moment the Council of People’s Commissaries is Composed of the following per- 
sons: 

The Chairman of the Council—Vladimir Oulianoff (Lenin) ; Commissary for 
the Interior—A, I. Rykoff; Agriculture—V. P. Mulitin; Labour—A. G. 
Shiiapnikoif ; For Military Naval Affairs—a Committee composed of: V. A. 


Ovseienk (Antonoff) N. Vv. lenko and F, N, Dybenko; Trade and In- 
dustry—V. TP. Nogin; Public lnstruction—a. V. Lunachars ¥inance—I. I. 


Skvortzoff (Stepanoff) ; Foreign Affairs—L. D. Bronstein (Trotzky) ; Justice— 
G. 1, Oppokotf (Lomoff) ; Food Supply—I. A. Teodorovitch; Post and Tele- 
sraph—N. P, Aviloff (Gleboff); Chairman ot affairs of nationalities—I. V. 
Djugasvili (Stalin). 

The post of Comm 


ry for raily 


y affairs is temporarily vacant, 


Exnizir 3. 


REGULATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT ON THE ORDER IN WHICH THE LAWS ARE TO BE 
CONFIRMED AND PUBLISHE! 


1, From now on until the convocation of the Constituent As 
claboration and publics 


einbly the 
‘ion of laws shall be carried out in the order established 
in these Regulations by the Provisional Workmen and Peasants Government 
elected by the All-Russian Congress of Soviets of Workmen Soldiers ana 


Peasants Delegates. 
2. Each law project is submitted to the examination of the Gov't by the 


respective ministry ned by the corresponding People’s Conm, ov it may 
be submitted by the Chancery of legislative propositions attached to the 
Goy't under the signature of the manager of the Department. 

3. After confirmation by the Government the Regulation in its final wording 
is signed in the name of the Russian Republic hy the Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Conumissaries or by the People’s Commissary who acting in his 
stead submitted said Regulation to the examination of the Government and 
it is then published for general information. 

4. The day of its publication in the official © Guzeta of the W. & P. Gov't” is 
the day on which a law or regulation is recognized as having entered into 
force of law. 

5. Any other term for its entering in force may be specially mentioned, in 
which case it is considered to have entered in force of law in each place when 
the respective telegrams was published there. 

6. The publishing of the legislative dispositions of the Government through 
the Governing Senate is suspended. The depart:uent of Legislative propositions 
attached to the Council ot P. C. shall publish periodically Digests of the Reg. 
and Disp. of the G ‘e entered into force of law. 

7 The Central Executive Committee of the Soviets of W. 8. & P. Del. is 
entitled at any time to step or modify or revoke any regulations ot the Gov- 
ernment. 


(Signed) VI. Ouwlinnoff—Lenin, 
October 31st, 1917, No. 212. 


Exuisir 4 
DECREE ON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE CENTRAL DUMA OF PETROGRAD. 


Whereas the Central Minicipal Duma elected August 20th before the days 
of Korniloff’s attempt has obviously and finally lost all right to be the repr 
sentative of the population of Petrograd, as being quite contrary to its desires 
and hopes, as was proved hy the revolution of October 25th and at the elec- 
tions to the Constituent Assembly. And whereas the present contingent of the 
Duma majority having lost all the political confidence of the population is 
still continuing to make use of its formal rights for counter revolutionary 
resistance against the will of the workman, soldiers and peasants, for siubotag 
and impeding all well-planned public work, the Couneil of People's Commi: 
saries considers necessary to appeal to the inhabitants of the capital to pass a 
resolution regarding the policy of the self-government of the town. 
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For this purpose the Counei] of People’s Commissaries decrees 
1, To dissolve the Municipal Duma of Petrograd; the diay of its dissolution to 
ovember 17th, 1917, 

All the functionaries elected by the Dima of the present eontingent are to 
remain at their pu: and fulfill all their duties until the functionaries vlectea 
by the new Duma will be ready to take up said duties. 

All the employees of the Municipal Self-Government of letrograd are to 
continue to fulfill their direct duties; those who will leave the service of their 
own Will shall be recognised as dismissed forthwith, 

4, elections to the Duma of Petrograd are to be held November 26th, 
1917, in conformity to the Regulations for the election of members to the mu- 
nicipal Duma of Petrozrad of November 26th 1917, which are being published 
together with this decree, 

5. The new Munieipal Duma of Petrograd is to meet on November 28th 
1917 at 2 p.m: 

6. Persons guilty of not submitting to the present decree and also of in- 
tentionally damaging or destroying any property belonging to the Town shall be 
immediately arrested and brought before the Military Revolutionary Tribunal. 

In the name of the Russian Republic: 

Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissaries V]: Oulilanoff (Lenin). 

People’s Commissary of Justice P, Stouchka. 

Manager of the Affairs of the Council Vi. V1: Bonch-Bruevitch., 

Secretary of the Council N. Gorbounoff. 

Petrograd November 16th, 1917. 


EXHinit 


DECREE ON THE ANNULLATION OF CLASSES OF SOCIETY AND CIVIL GRADES. 


Arr. 1, AN the classes of society existing up te now in Russia. and all di- 
ons of citizens into elas: all class distinctions and privileges, class organi- 
zations and institutions and also ail civil grades are abolished, 

A 2. Al ranks (nobleman, merchant, peasant ete, titles prince, count ete.) 
and denominations of civil grades (private, state, and other councillors) are 
abolished 2nd only one deneimitation is established for all the population of 
Russia, that of citizens of the Russian Republic. 


Ant, 3, The property of the class institutions of the nobility are to be immedi- 
ately handed over te the zemstyo (county Council) self-governing organizations. 


Ant. t. All property of the merchants and burgess corporations is tu be im- 
mnediately transferred fo the corresponding municipal self-governing organi- 
zatious 

Art. 5. All the institutions of corporations, affai 
are to he handed over itmmediately to the correspondiug town and 
organizations, 

Arr. 6. \Jl the corresponding urticles of the laws 
yoked. 

Ant. 7. The present decree shall enter in force on the day of its publication 
and it shall be immediately put into execution by the local soviets of workmen 
soldiers and peasant Delegates. 

The present decree is confirmed by the Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviets of workmen and soldiers Delegates at the nreeting of November 10th, 
1917. 

Signed : 

Chairman of the Central Executive Conunittee J. Sverdloff. 

Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissaries V1. Oulianoff (Lenin). 

Manager of the affairs of the Council of People’s Commissuries V. Bonch- 
Brueviteh. 

Secretary of the Council: N. Gorbounoff, 


proceedings and archives 
PStVO 


in force up to new are re- 


EXHIBIT 6. 
DECLARATION OF RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLES OF RUSSIA, 


The October Revolution of the workmen and peasauts began under the sisi 
of a general liberation. 
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The peasants are being liberated from the power of the landed proprietors, 
because there will be no more landed property—it is abolished, The soldiers 
and sailors are liberated from the power of autocratic generals, because the 
generals will now be elected and they may be removed. The worknren are lib- 
erated from the caprices and oppression of the capitalists because from now on 
a workmen’s control will be established over the factories and works. Every- 
thing that is alive and that is capable of living is becoming liberated from hate- 
ful bondage. 

Only the peoples of Russia remain yet, who have suffered and are still suffer- 
ing from oppression and arbitrary administration and it must be proceeded im- 
mediately to their liberation, which must be brought about decisively and 
irrevocably. 

During the epoch of tsarism the peoples of Russia were systematically baited 
against one another. The results of such policy were—slaughter and pogroms 
on one side, the enslavement of the people on the other. 

There can not and shall not be any return to this shameful policy of baiting. 
From now on it must be replaced by the policy of a voluntary and honourable 
union of all the peoples of Russia. 

In the period of imperialism after the revolution of February when the power 
passed into the hands of the Kadet bourgeoisie, the undisguised policy of baiting 
eeded the place to a policy of a cowardly mistrust of all the peoples of Russia, 
a policy of cavilling and provocation, hiding itself behind the words: “ liberty ” 
and equality of the peoples. The results of this policy are well known: increase 
of national ill-will, destruction of mutual confidence. 

An end niust be put to this unworthy policy of falsehood and mistrust, cavil 
and provocation. From now on it must be replaced by a frank and honest 
policy leading to a complete mutual understanding among the peoples of Russia. 

Only as a result of such policy will there be formed an honourable and solid 
union of the peoples of Russia. 

Only as a result of such a union will it be possible to weld the workmen and 
peasauts of all the peoples of Russia into a single revolutionary force, capable 
of withstanding all attempts on the part of the imperialist-annexationist bour- 
geoisie. 

The Congress of the Soviets in June c. y. proclaimed the right of the peoples 
of Russia to a free self-determination. 

The second Congress of Soviets in October c¢. y. confirmed this inalienable 
right of the peoples of Russia still more decisively and definitely. 

In execution of the desire of these Congresses the Council of People’s Com- 
missaries has decided to lay the following principles as the basis of its activity 
in regard to the question of nationalities in Russia. 

1. The equality and sovereign rights of the peoples of Russia. 

2. The right of the peoples of Russia to determine freely how they are to be 
governed even up to their separation and formation of an independent state. 

8. The revocation of al] national, and national-religious privileges and lintita- 
tions. 

4, The free development of the national minorities and etnographic groups in- 
habiting the Russian territory. 

The concrete decrees resulting from the above shall be elaborated immediately 
after the formation of a Commission for the Affairs of Nationalities. 

in the name of the Russian Republic the People’s Commissary on Affairs of 
Nationalities—Joseph Diugashvili—Stalin. 

Chairman of the Council of People's Commissaries VY. Oulianoff (Lenin) 

November 2nd 1917. 


Exninit 7. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF SOVIETS. 


1. Soviets of Workmen's, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies, being local organs, 
sare quite independent in regard to questions of a local character, but always 
act in accord with the decrees of the central Soviet Government as well as of 
the larger bodies (district, provincial and regional Soviets) of which they form 
a part. 

2 Upon the Soviets, as organs of government, devolve the tasks of administra- 
tion and service in all departments of local life—admiuistrative, economic, 
financial and educational. 
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8. Under administration, the Soviets carry out all decrees and decisions of 
the central Government, take measures for giving the people the widest infor- 
mation about those decisions, issue obligatory ordinances, make requisitions 
and confiscation, impose fines, suppress counter-revolutionary organs of the 
press, make arrests, and dissolve public organizations which incite active 
opposition or the overthrow of the Soviet Government. 

Note.—The Soviets render a report to the central Soviet Government regard- 
ing all measures undertaken by them and important local events. 

4. The Soviets elect from their number an executive organ which is charged 
with the duty of carrying out their decisions and the performance of !the 
current work of administration. 

Note 1—The Military-Revolutionary Committees, as fighting organs which 
came into existence during the revolution, are abolished. 

Nore 2.—As a temporary measure, it is permitted to appoint Commissaries 
in those provinces and districts where the power of the Soviet is not sufficiently 
well-established or where the Soviet Government is not exclusively recoguized. 

5. The Soviets, being organs of government, are allowed credits from state 
funds for three months upon the presentation of detailed budgets. 

Instructions regarding the Organizations of Soviets—At the session of the 
collegium under the People’s Commissary for Internal Affairs, on January 9, 
1918, instructions as to the organization of Soviets of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, and 
Peasants’ Deputies were voted as follows: 

In all Soviets, in place of the old, antiquated government institutions, the 
following departments or commissariats must first be organized: 

1. Administration, in charge of the domestic and foreign relations of the 
Republic and technically unifying all the other departments. 

2. Finances, whose duty is the compilation of the local budget, the collection 
of local and state taxes, the carrying out of measures for the nationalization of 
the banks, the administration of the People's Bank, control over the disburse- 
ment of national funds, ete. 

3. Board of National Economy, which organizes the manufacture of most 
necessary products of factory, mill, and home industries, determines the amount 
of raw materials and fuel, obtains and distributes them, organizes and supplies 
the rural economy, ete, 

4. Land, whose duty is to make an exact survey of the land, forests, waters, 
and other resources, and their distribution for purposes of utilization. 

5, Labor, which must organize and unite trade unions, factory and mill com- 
mittees, peasant associations, ete, and also create insurance organizations of 
all kinds. 

6. Ways of Communication, whose duty is the taking of measures for the 
nationalization of the railways and steamship enterprizes, the direction of this 
most important branch of the national economy, the building of new roads of 
local importance, ete. ‘ 

7. Post, Telegraph and Telephone, which must aid and develop these state 
enterprizes, 

8. Public Education, which looks after the education and instruction of the 
population in the school and out of school, establishes new schools, kindergar- 
tens, universities, libraries, clubs, etc., carries out measures for the nationaliza- 
tion of printing-shops, the publication of necessary periodicals and books and 
their circulation among the population, etc. 

9. Legal, which must liquidate the old courts, organize people’s and arbitra- 
tion courts, take charge of places of detention, reform them, etc. 

10. Medical-Sanitary, whose duty is sanitary-hygienic supervision, the organ- 
ization of medical aid accessible to all, sanitary equipment of urban and rural 
settlements, ete. 

11. Public Realty, whose duty is the regulation of the housing problem, super- 
vision over confiscated and public buildings, the construction of new ones, etc. 

Nore.—Soviets are advised to utilize the organizational apparatus of Zemstvo 
and municipal institutions, with appropriate changes, when forming the depart- 
ments. 

At the same session was passed the draft of the decree fixing the boundaries 
of provinces, districts, etc., as follows: 

1, Questions of changes of boundaries of provinces, districts, or townships 
are to be settled entirely by the local Soviets of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, Peasants’, 
and Laborers’ Deputies. 

2. When parts of one province or territory are included in another, the 
technical questions and misunderstandings which arise are dealt with by mixed 
commissions of the interested Provincial Soviets or their congress. 
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3. A similar procedure is followed when the boundaries of a district or town- 
ship are rectified at the expense of another. 

4. Territories, provinces, districts and townships may also be divided into: 
parts, forming new administrative economic units. 

5. Detailed data regarding all such changes are reported to the Commissary 
for Internal Affairs. 

(Nation, Dec. 28, 1918.) 


Exuisit 8. 


THE PROVINCIAL SOVIET ORGANIZATION, 


The scheme of the general statutes of Soviets of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, 
Peasant, and Cossack Deputies, as a representative organ, is no less necessary 
for the obscure places in our provinces than is the scheme of the departments. 
and sub-departments of the Soviets... . 

The statutes of the Soviets may be divided into sections, as follows: (1) the 
purpose of the organization of Soviets; (2) the basis of representation; (8) 
sections of the Soviets; (+) elections of the presidium and executive committee 
of the Soviet; (5) the functions of the presidium; (6) the executive committee 
and its functions; (7) general sessions; (8) committees. 

I, The purpose of the organization of the Soviet. 

‘The Soviet of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, Peasant, and Cossack Deputies is the 
sovereign state organ of revolutionary democracy, in addition to the organiza- 
tion of governmental authority in the provinces. The Soviet pursues the follow- 
ing objects: 

(a) The organization of the large laboring masses of workmen, peasants, 
soldiers, and Cossacks ; i 

(b) The struggle against counter-revolutionary currents and the strengthen- 
ing of the Soviet Republic and all liberties gained by the October revolution. 

2. The basis and order of representation in the Soviets. 

(a) A Soviet of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, Peasant, and Cossack Deputies is con- 
stituted of one or two representatives each of all workmen’s, soldiers’, peasant, 
and Cossack organizations (parties, trade unions, comniittees, etc.) in the cities, 
villages and settlements. 

(b) The peasants elect two representatives from each township to the district 
Soviet (a township Soviet has one or two representatives from each small 
town, village or hamlet). 

(c) The Cossacks elect two representatives (or three) from each village to. 
the Regional Soviet of Workmen's, Soldiers’, Peasant, and Cossack Deputies, 
and one representative each from a forepost [small settlement], hamlet or smalI 
town to the village Soviet. (In Cossack territories the peasant representation 
in the Regional Soviet is proportional, according to the villages.) 

(d) The worknien and all proletarian laboring masses in cities where the 
urban proletariat does not exceed 5,000 or 6,000 persons have representation on 
the following basis: 

(4) Every enterprise employing 100 persons sends one representative. 

(2) Enterprises employing from 100 to 200 persons send two representatives ; 
from 200 to 300 persons, three representatives, etc. 

(3) Enterprises employing less than 50 persons, combine, if possible, with 
other small kindred enterprises and send a common representative to the Soviet. 
Those unable to combine may send their representative independently, 

(e) The soldiers of a local garrison (Cossack, sailors) send to the Soviet 
their representatives on the following principle: each company, squadron, com- 
mand, etc., elects two representatives to the Soviet; clerks, hospital attendants, 
horse reserves, and other small units, send one representative each. 

Addenda to paragraph 2. (1) Every member newly elected to the Soviet 
must present a certificate from his constituents, which is examined by the cre- 
dentials committee; (2) if a member of the Soviet deviates from the instruc- 
tions of his constituents then the constituents have the right to recall him and 
elect another in his place; (8) each section (the workmen’s, the soldiers’, etc.) 
of the Soviet has the right to include in its membership experienced and neces- 
sary workers by codptation up to one-fifth of its entire membership. Those 
added by coéptation have the right of a consulting vote at general sessions of 
the Soviet in the committees and sections. 

3. Sections of the Soviet: (a) a Soviet has four sections: peasant, work- 
men’s, soldiers’, and Cossack; (b) each section elects from its membership a 
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presidium consisting of a chairman, two yice-chairmen, and two secretaries, 
which directs all the business of the section; (¢) the representation in the 
presidium is proportional to the membership of this or that party group. 

4. Election of the Presidium and Hxecutive Committee: (a) The members of 
the Soviet, in each section, elect a presidium, which is chosen at a general meet- 
ing by a universal, direct, equal and secret vote, in the proportion and number 
indicated in paragraph 3 (Sections of the Soviet); (b) the presidia of nll sec- 
tions of the Soviet constitute the general presidium of the Soviet. which elects 
from its membership a general chairman of all sections, two vice-chairmen, and 
two secretaries; (¢c) besides the presidium, the general assembly of the Soviet 
elects from its membership an executive committee, proportionate to the’ mem- 
bership of each party group (not section), so arranged that the membership of 
the executive committee shall not exceed one-fourth of the entire membership 
of the Soviet, (d) the members of the presidium form a part of the membership 
of the Executive Committee on an equal basis with the other members. 

5. The Functions of the Presidium: (a) The presidium is the directing organ 
of the entire Soviet and decides independently all matters which cannot suffer 
delay; (b) the presidium meets not less than four times a week; (c) the 
presidium renders an accounts of its activity to the executive committee and to 
the entire Soviet, who have the right to recall them and to replace them at 
any time and period; (d) the presidium must in its actively abide strictly hy 
the instructions of the executive committce and the general assembly. 

6, The Executive Committee and its Functions: (a) The executive committee 
of the Soviet is an organ formed out of the membership of the Soviet (para- 
graph 4). The president, or one of the vice-presidents of the Soviet is the chair- 
man of the executive committee (paragraph 4); (b) all current business of the 
Soviet is decided and carried on by the executive committee, and only matters 
ef particular importance are submitted to the decision of the general assembly 
of the Soviet; (c) questions considered by the executive committee are passed 
or rejected by a relative majority of votes. On questions of extraordin: 
portance a minority report is received, entered upon the records, and reported 
to the general assembly; (d) questions are decided by an open vote, and only 
in matters of extraordinary importance, at the request of members of the execu- 
tive committee, by a secret ballot; (e) a session of the executive committee is 
considered legal when not less than one-half of 1ts membership is present; (£) 
members of the executive committee who for one reason or another cannot at- 
tend a session of the executive committee must notify the member of the execu- 
tive committee on duty to that effect not later than half an hour before the 
opening of the session ; (g) members of the executive committee who have been 
absent from three sessions without sufficient reason are deprived of the right to 
yote at two sessions, and the presidium notifies their constituents regarding the 
case; (n) the executive committee meets once a week (irrespective of special 
sessions) ; (i) special sessions, to consider questions of extraordinary impor- 
tance, ave called by the chairman or the vice-chairman or by three members of 
the executive committee; (j) members of the executive committee must be 
notified of a special session by a summons not later than two hours before the 
opening of the session; (kk) a special session is legal with any number of mem- 
bers present; (1) the sessions of the executive committee may be open or excu- 
tive; (m)} members of the executive committee are on duty in the reception 
rooms of the Soviet, one from each section, by turns. 

7. General sessions: (a) general sessions of the Soviets are called by the 
presidium whenever necessity arises, but not less than twice a month; (b) 
general sessions may be regarded as legal when haif of the entire membership of 
the Soviet is present; special sessions, when any number are present; (c) all 
questions sumbitted for the consideration of the general assembly must first be 
passed upon either by the executive committee or by the presidium; (d) a 
general session may be called also at the request of one-fifth of the membership 
of the Soviet; (e) admission to the sessions of the Soviet is by ticket only; 
(f) the sessions may be open or executive by decision of the presidium or of 
the assembly itself. 

8. Committees: (a) committees are elected in each case by the general as- 
sembly, by the executive committee, or by the presidium; (b) the membership 
of a committe is determined by the assembly; (c) the chairman of each comi- 
mittee makes a report about the work of the committee to the general assembly 
of the Soviet, the executive committee, and the presidium; (d) auditing com- 
mittees, control committees, etc., for the examination of the Soviet affairs, are 
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selected only by the general assembly of the Soviet; (e) each committee has the 
right of independent coéptation of learned persons with the privilege of a 
consulting vote. 

(Nation, Dec. 28, 1918.) 


Exarnsir 9. 


DECREE ON THE ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


The Central Executive power—the Provisional Workers’ and Peasants’ Gov- 
ernment (the Soviet of People's Commissars)—was instituted by the Central 
organ of the Soviets—by the 2nd All-Russian Congress of Soviets. In localities 
the administrative power belongs to the Soviets, in whose jurisdiction must be 
all the institutions of administrative, economic, financial and educational char- 
acters. Such an organization of central power and of power in localities is 
not more than a confirmation of that political factor that the power of the 
country has heen transferred to the proletarian and semi-proletarian elements. 

Having established this fundamental law and endeavoring to enforce it con- 
sistently, we approach the period of the following organization scheme, 

All previous orders of local self-governments, such as: regional, provincial 
and county commissars, committee of public organization, rural administration, 
ic., must be replaced by respective (regional, provincial, and county) Soviets 
of Workers’. Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. The whole country must be 
covered with a network of Soviet organizations, which must be in close relation 
to one another. Hach one of these organizations, including the smallest, is 
absolutely autonaimous in questions of local CHARACTER, but their decrees must 
be of a character corresponding with the decrees and laws of the larger Soviet 
organizations and the decrees of the Central power, of which they are a part. 
Thus is being organized a united uniform state—the Republic of Soviets. 

Under such circumstances the regional, provincial and county Soviets of 
Workers’ Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, have a tremendous responsibility in 
solving the organization problem. In view of fact that the peasants’ organiza- 
tion is weaker than any other democratic organization, the Deputies must give 
special attention to the organization of Peasants’ Soviets and their closest co- 
operation with the Soviets of the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. In the or- 
ganization of the Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies it must be borne in mind that 
they should really unite all the democratic, proletarian and semi-proletarian 
elements of the village. 

People’s Commissariat of Interior. 

Published in the organ of the Provisional Workers’ and Peasants’ Govern- 
ment, #21, December 24th 1917. 

(Nork—Rach decree of the Soviet of Workers’ and Peasants’ Government 
becomes effective and must be enforced upon its publication in the official 
organ of the Government.) 


Bxuzir 10, 


DECREE ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL UNDERTAKINGS. 
Parr I. 


1. The Central Adiinistration of imnalized Undertakings, of whatever 
branch of indus igns for each large nationalized undertaking technical 
and administrative directors, in whose hands are placed the actual administra- 
tion and direction of the entire activity of the undertaking. They are respon- 
sible to the Central Administration and the Commissioner appointed by it. 

2. The technical director appoints technical employees and gives all orders 
regarding the technical administration of the undertaking. Tlie factory com- 
mittee may, however, complaiu regarding these appointments and orders to the 
Commissioner of the Central Administration, and then to the Central Adminis- 
tration itself; but only the Commissioner and Central Administration may stop 
the appointments and order of the technical director. 

8. In connection with the Administrative Director there is an Economic Ad- 
ministrative Council, consisting of delegates from laborers, employees, and 
engineers of the undertaking. The Council examines the estimates of the un- 
dertaking, the plan of its works, the rules of internal distribution, complaints, 
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the material and moral conditions of the work and life of the workmen and 
employees, and likewise all questions regarding the progress of the undertaking, 

4. On questions of a technical character relating to the enterprise the Conncil 
has only a consultative voice, but on other questions a decisive voice, on condi- 
tion, however, that the Administrative Director appointed by the Central Ad- 
ministration has the right to appeal from the orders of the Council to the Com. 
missioner of the Central Administration. 

The duty of acting upon decisions of the Economic Administrative Council 
belongs to the Administrative Director. 

6. The Council of the enterprise has the right to make representation to the 
Central Acininistration regarding a change of the directors of the enterprise, 
and to present its own candidates. 

T. Depending on the size and importance of the enterprise, the Central Ad- 
ministration may appoint several technical and administrative directors. 

8. The composition of the Economic Administrative Council of the enterprise 
consists of (a) & representative of the workmen of the undertaking: (bh) a 
representative of the other employees; (c) a representative of the highest 
technical and commercial personnel; (d) the directors of the undertaking, ap- 
pointed hy the Central Administration; (e) representatives of fhe local or 
regional council of professional unions of the people's economic council, of the 
council of workmen's deputies, and of the professional conncil of that branch of 
industry to which the given enterprise belongs; (f) a representative of the 
workmen’s coéperative council, and (g) a representative of the Soviet of 
peasants’ deputies of the corresponding region. 

9. In the composition of the Economic Administrative Council of the enter- 
prise, representatives of workmen and other employees, as mentioned in points 
(a) and (b) of Article 8, may furnish only half ef the number of members. 

10. The workmen’s control of nationalized undertakings is realized by leaving 
all declarations and orders of the factory committee. or of the controlling 
commission, to the judgment and decision of the Economic Administrative Coun- 
cil of the enterprise. 

11. The workmen, employees, and highest technical and commercial personnel 
of aationalized undertakings are in duty bound before the Russian Soviet 
Republic to observe severe industrial discipline, and to carry out conscientiously 
and accurately the work assigned to them, To the Economic Administrative 
Council are given judicial rights, including that of dismissal without notice for 
longer or shorter periods, together with the declaration of a boycott for non- 
proletariat recognition of their rights and duties. 

12. In the case of those industrial branches for which central administrations 
have not yet been formed, all their rights are vested in provincial councils of 
the national economy, and in corresponding industrial sections of the Supreme 
Council of the National Economy. 

18. The estimates and plan of work of a nationalized undertaking must be 
presented by its Economic Administrative Council to the central administration 
of a given industrial branch at Jeast as often as once in three months, through 
the provincial organizations, where such have been established. 

14. The management of nationalized undertakings, where such management 

has heretofore been orgnuized ou oller priuciples because of the absence of a 
general plan and general orders for the whole of Russia, must now he reor- 
ganized in accordance with the present regulation, within the next three months 
fi. by the end of May. new style]. 
For tbe consideration of the declarations of the Economie Admini ive 
Connecil concerning the activity of the directors of the undertaking at the 
central administration of a given branch of industry, a special section is 
established, composed one-third of representatives of general governmental, 
political, and economic institutions of the proletariat, one-third of representa- 
tives of workmen and other employees of the given industrial branch, and one- 
third of representatives of the directing, technical and commercial personnel 
and its professional organizations. 

16. The present order must be posted on the premises of each nationalized 
undertaking. 


Norr.—Small nationalized enterprises are managed on similar principles, 
with the proviso that the duties of technical and administrative directors may 
be combined in one person, and the numerical strength of the Economic Ad- 
ministrative Council may be cnt down by the omission of representatives of 
one or another institution or organization. 
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17. A Central Administration [Principat Committee] for each nationalized 
branch of industry is to be established in connection with the Supreme Council 
ot the National Economy, to be composed one-third of representatives of 
workmen and employees of a given industrial branch; one-third of representa- 
tives of the general proletariat, general governmental, political, and economic 
organizations and institutions (Supreme Council of National Economy, the 
People’s Commissioners, All-Russian Council of Professional Unions, All-Rus- 
sian Council of Workmen's Coéperative Unions, Central Executive Committee 
of the Councils of Workmen's Delegates) and one-third uf representatives of 
scientific bodies, of the supreme technical and commercial personnel, and of 
democratic organizations of all Russia (Council of the Congresses of All Russia, 
cobperative unions of consumers, councils of peasants’ deputies). 

18. The Central Administration selects its bureau, for which all orders of the 
Central Administration are obligatery, which conducts the current work and 
carries into effect the general plans for the undertaking. 

19. The Central Administration organizes provincial and local administra- 
tions of a given industrial branch, on principles similar to those on whieh its 
own organization is based. 

20. The rights and duties of each Central Administration are indicated in the 
order concerning the establishment of each of them, but in each case each 
Central Administration unites, in its own hands (a) the management of the 
enterprises of a given industrial branch, (b) their financing, (c) their technical 
unification or reconstruction, (d) standardization of the working conditions of 
the given industrial branch. 

21. All orders of the Supreme Council of National Economy are obligatory 
for each Central Administration; the Central Administration comes in contact 
with the Supreme Council in the person of the bureau of productive organiza- 
tion of the Supreme Council of National Economy through the corresponding 
productive sections. 

22. When the Central Administration for any industrial branch which has 
not yet been nationalized is organized, it has the right to sequestrate the enter 
prises of the given branch, and equally, without sequestration, to prevent its 


managers completely or in part from engaging in its administration, appoint 
commissioners, give orders, which are obligatory, to the owners of non-natiou- 


alized enterprises, and incur expenses on account of these enterprises for meas- 
ures which the Central Administration may consider necess and likewise 
to conibine into a technical whole separate enterprises or parts of the same, to 
transfer from some enterprises to others fuel aud customers’ orders, and estab- 
lish prices upon articles of production and commerce. 

93. The Central Administration controls imports and exports of corresponding 
goods for a period which it determines. for which purpose it forms a part of the 
general governmental organizations of external commerce. 

24. The Central Administration has the right to concentrate in its hands and 
in institutions established by it, both the entire preparation of articles necessary 
for a given branch of industry (raw material, roachinery, ete.), and the disposal 
to enterprises subject to it of all products and acceptance of orders for them. 


Parr WI. 


25, Upon the intreduction of nationalization into any industrial branch. or 
into any individual enterprise, the corresponding Central Administration (or 
the temporary Central Administration appointed with its rights) takes under 
its management the nationalized enterp: S$, each separately, and preserves the 
large ones as separate administrative units, annexing to them the smaller ones, 

26. Until the nationalized enterprises have been taken over by the Central 
Administration (or principal commissioner), all former managers or directorates 
iiust continue their work in its entirety in the usual manner, and under the 
supervision of the corresponding commissioner (if one has been appointed), 
taking all measures necessary for the preservation of the national property 
and for the continuous course of operations. 

7. The Central Administration and its organs establish new managemenis 


27. 
and technical administrative directorates of enterprises. 

28, Technical administrative directorates of nationalized enterprises are 
organized according to Part I of this Regulation. 

29, The management of a large undertaking, treated as a separate administra- 
tive unit, is organized with a view to securing, in as large a measure as possible, 
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the utilization of the technical aud commercial experience accumulated by the 
undertaking; for which purpose there are included in the composition of the 
new management not only representatives of the laborers and employees of the 
enterprise (to the number of one-third of the general numerical strength of the 
management) and of the Central Administration itself (to the number of one- 
third or less, as the Central Administration shall see fit), but also, as far as pos- 
sible, members of former man:xements, excepting persons specially removed by 
the Centrai Administration and, upon their refusal, representatives of any 
special competent organizations, even if they are not proletariat (to a number 
not exceeding one-third of the eeneral membership of the management.) 

30. When nationalization is introduced, whether of the eutire branch of the 
industry or of separate enterprises, the Central Administr: aions are permitted, 
in order to facilitate the change, tu pay to the highest technical and commercial 
personnel their present saluries. and even, in case of refusal on their part to 
work and the impossibility of filling their places with other persons, to introduce 
for their benefit obligatory work and to bring suit against them, 

31. The former management of each nationalized undertaking must prepare 
a report for the last year of operation and an inventory of the undertaking. in 
uccordance with which inventory the new management verifies the properties 
tauken over, The actual taking ever of the enterprise is done by the new man- 
agement immediately npon its confirmation by the principal committee, without 
waiting for the presentation of the inventury and report. 

82, Upon receipt in their locality of notice of the nationalization of some 
enterprise, and until] the organization of the management and its administration 
by the Central Administration (or the princi ioner, or institution 
liaving the rights of the principal commissioner) the workmen and employees 
of the given enterprise, and, if possible. also the Council of Workmen's Deputies, 
the Council of National Economy, and Council of Professional Unions, select 
temporary commissioners. under whose supervision and observation (and, if. 
necessary, under whose management) the activity of the undertaking continues, 
The workmen and employees of the given enterprises, and the regional council 
of national economy, of professional unions, and of workmen’s delegates have the 
right also to organize temporary managements and directorates of nationalized 
enterprises until the same are completely established by the Central Adminis- 
tration. 

38, If the initiative for the nationalization of a given enterprise comes, not 
from the general governmental and proletariat organs authorized for that pur- 
pose, but from the workmen of a given enterprise or from some local or regional 
organization, then they propose to the Supreme Council of National Economy, 
in the person of its bureau of organization of production, that the necessary 
steps be undertaken through the proper production sections, according to the 
decree of 28 February regarding the method of confiscating enterprises. 

34. In exceptional cases local labor organizations are given the right to take 
temporarily under their management the given enterprise, if circumstances do 
ot permit, of awaiting the decision of the question in the regular order, but on 
condition that snch action be immediately brought to the notice of the nearest 
provincial council of national ecenomy, which then puts a temporary sequestra- 
tion upon the enterprise pending the complete solution of the question of nation- 
alization by the Supreme Council of National Economy ; or, if it shall consider 
the re: $s insufficient, or nationalization clearly inexpedient, or a prolonged 
sequestration unnecessary, it directs a temporary sequestration or even directly 
reéstablishes the former management of the enterprise under its supervision, 
introduces into the composition of the management representatives of labor 
organizations. 

35, The present order must be furnished by the professional nuions of all 
Russia to all their local divisions, and by the councils of factory committees to 
all factory committees, and must be published in full in the Jsrestia of all pro- 
vincial councils of workmen's and peasants’ deputies. 

Published March 7, 1918. 

(Nation, Dec. 28, 1918.) 


Exmierr 11. 
DECREE ON THE SUPREME BOARD OF NATIONAL ECONOMY. 


1. The Supreme Board of National Economy is established under the Council 
of the People’s Commissaries. 
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2. The task of the Supreme Board of National Economy is the organization 
of the national economy and state finances. For that purpose the Supreme 
Board of National Economy elaborates general standards and a plan for the 
regulation of the economic life of the conntry, coiirdinates and unifies the 
activity of the central and local regulating institutions (fuel board, metal 
board, frausport board, central supplies cuminittee, etc, aud the respective 
People’s Commis: os of Commerce and industry, supplies, agriculture, finances, 
war and navy, etc.) of the All-Russian Board of Workmen's Control, and also 
of the corresponding activities of fuctory and trade organizations of the working 
class. 

. The Supreme Board of National Economy is given the right of confiscation, 
requisition, sequestration, and compulsory ndication of various branches of 
industry and commerce. and other measures in the domain of production, 
distribution, and state finances. 

4. All existing institutions for the regulation of the national economy are 
subordinated to the Supreme Board of National Economy, which is given the 
right to reform them. 

5. The Supreme Board of National Economy is formed: (a) of the All-Rus- 
sian Board of Workmen’s Controi, whose personuel is determined by the decree 
of November 14, 1917; (b) of representatives of all the People’s Commissaries ; 
{¢) of learned persons, who are invited and have a consulting yote. 

6. The Supreme Board of Nationai Economy is divided into sections and 
departments (as fuel, metal. demobilization, finance, etc.), and the number and 
the sphere of activity of these sections and departments are determined by the 
entire Board. 

7. The departments of the Supreme Board of National Economy conduct the 
work of regulating the separate branches of national economic life, and also. 
prepare the measures of the respective People’s Commissaries. 

8, The Supreme Board of National Economy forms out of its membership a 
bureau of 15 persons, for the coérdination of the current work of the sections 
and departments and the performance of tasks which demand immediate 
attention. 

9, AU projects of law and large measures which have reference to the regu- 
lation of the national economy in its entirety are submitted to the Council of 
the People’s Commissaries through the Supreme Board of National Economy. 

10. The Supreme Board of National Economy unifies and directs the Soviets. 
of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies, which include the local organs. 
of workmen's control, and also the local comniissaries of labor, commerce and 
industry, supplies, ete. In the absence of corresponding economic hranches,, 
the Supreme Board of National Hconomy forms local organs. 

All decisions of the Supreme Board of National Economy are binding upon. 
the economic departments of the local Soviets, which constitute the local organs, 
of the Supreme Board of National Economy. 

(Nation, Dec. 28, 1918.) 


Exuisrr 12. 
DECREE ON REGIONAL AND LOCAL BOARDS OF NATIONAL ECONOMY, 


1. For the purpose of the organization and regulation of the entire economic 
life of every industrial region, in conformity with general state and local in- 
terests, under the regional and local Soviets of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, and 
Peasants’ Deputies, there are organized regional Boards of National Economy, 
as local institutions for the organization and the regulation of production, 
directed by the Supreme Board of National Economy and acting under the 
general control of the respective Soviet of Workmen's, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies, y i : 

2. The Regional Board of National Economy is formed: (a) of the collegia. 
elected at the joint conferences of producers’ trade unions and factory com- 
mittees (mining, commercial, industrial, transport, etc.) and also at conferences 
of land committees called by the Soviets of Workmen's, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies; (b) of representatives of Soviets of Workmen's, Soldiers’ and 
Peasants’ Deputies and democratic codperative societies; (c) of representatives 
of the technical, administrative, and commercial management of enterprises: 
{numbering not more than one-third of the entire membership of the 
vee ogehtatives of departments participate in the deliberations of the Re- 
gional Board of National Economy and have a consulting vote. 
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: 8. The Regional Board of National Economy is divided into sections, accord- 
ing to the branches of economic life: (1) state economy and banks, (2) fuel, 
(3) metal manufacture, (4) textile manufacture, (5) cotton manufacture, (6) 
wood, (7) mineral substances, (8) animal products, (9) alimentary and gas- 
tronomic substances, (10) chemical products, (11) construction works, (12) 
transport, (13) agriculture, (14) supplies and consumption, or other sections 
which the Regional Board of National Economy, owing to local circumstances, 
may find necessary. 

Each section which takes charge of any branch of production is divided into 
four main departments: (1) organization: (a) management. (b) financing, 
and (c) technical organization of enterprizes; (2) supply and distribution: 
(3) labor; (4) statistical. Kindred departments of the sections, by meeting 
jointly, form conferences (1) on organization, {2} on supplies and distribution, 
(3) on labor questions, (4) on statistics. They maintain permanent business 
bureaus. 

The Board of National Economy forms also other inter-sectional conferences, 
as on demobilization, ete. 

4, The Regionat Board of National Economy elects an executive committee 
which directs all the activity of the Board, its departments, sections and 
‘bureaus. 

The Regional Board of National Economy elects a presidium which consti- 
tutes the presidium of the executive committee and of the separate committees 
of the Regional Bourd of National Economy, 

5. The Regional Board of National Economy has jurisdiction over the fol- 
lowing matters: 

(a) The consideration and solution of questions of principle and those cam- 
mon to the whole region; the unification and direction of the activities of the 
lower organs of workmen’s control in the region, the regulation of their mutuat 
relations, the composition and elaboration of detailed instructions for them re- 
garding different questions of control. 

(b) The direction, under the supervision of the Supreme Board of National 
Economy, of the management of private enterprises which have become the 
property of the Republic. 

(c) The investigation of conflicts not settled by the loca) organs, 

(d) The investigation of all the needs of the region as to fucl, raw material, 
means of production, labor force, transportation, facilities, supplies, and, in 
general, articles of prime necessity. 

(e) The accounting of raw material, unfinished products, goods, labor forces, 
implements, and other articles of production. 

(£) The taking of measures for the satisfaction of the wants and economic 
needs of the population, rural economy, etc. 

(g) The establishment of regulations and plans for the distribution of gen- 
eral state supplies in the region. 

(h) The formation of plans for the distribution of orders among the enter- 
prises. 

(i) The regulation of transport in the region. 

(j) The establishment of strict supervision over the entire economic life of 
the region with regard to organization, finances, etc. 

(k) The taking of measures for the most complete utilization of the pro- 
-ductive forces of the region, in the industries as well as in rural economy. 

(1) The establishment of bases of distribution of the labor forces, materials, 
fuel, means of production, goods, supplies, etc. ae 

(m) The taking of measures for the improvement of the sanitary-hygienic 
conditions of labor. nly. 

6. All regulating institutions of local significance come under the jurisdiction 
of the respective Regional Boards of National Economy, and all employees, 
together with the technical and administrative apparatus, are placed at the 
disposal of the Regional Board of National Economy. 

7, All decisions of the Regional Board of National Economy have a com- 
pulsory character, and must be carried ovt by all local institutions and also 
by the directorates of enterprises. 

The decisions of the Regional Board of National Economy can be suspended 
cand vacated only by the Supreme Board of National Economy. 4 

8. The limits of the economic regions are fixed by a congress of Regional 
Boards of National Economy and, until its meeting. by the Supreme Board of 


National Economy. 
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; 9. All Regional Boards of National Economy must, immediately upon forma- 
tion, enter into business connection with the Supreme Board of National 
Economy, obeying its directions upon questions affecting general state interests. 

10. The formation of Boards of National Economy of smaller regious (pro- 
Vincial, district, ete.), modelled after the organization of Regional Boards of 
National Hconomy, is left tv the initiative of provincial Soviets of Workmen’s, 
Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. The establishment of the sphere of their 
activity and their general direction and coérdination devolve upon the Regional 
Board of National Economy. 

(Nation, Dec, 28, 1918.) 


Exuisir 13. 


DECREE APPROPRIATING 2,.00,000 ROUBLES FOR INTERNATIONAL REVOLUTIONARY 
PROPAGANDA PURPOSES. 


An Odrinance on assigning two million roubles for the needs of the revolutionary 
internationalist movement. 

Taking into consideration that Soviet authority stands on the ground of the 
principles of international solidarity of the proletariat and the brotherhood of 
the toilers of all countries, that the struggle against war and imperialism, only 
on an international scale, can lead to complete victory, the Soviet of Peoples 
Commissaries, considers it necessary to come forth with all aid, including 
financial aid, to the assistance of the left, internationalist, wing of the workers 
movement of all countries, entirely regardless whether these countries are at 
war with Russia, or in an alliance, or whether they retain their neutrality. 

With these aims the Soviet of Peoples Commissaries ordains: the assigning 
of two million roubles for the needs of the revolutionary internationalist move- 
ment, at the disposition of the foreign representatives of the Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs, 

President of the Soviet of Peoples Commissaries—VI. Oulianoff (Lenin). 

Peoples Commissary for Foreign Affairs—L. Trotzky. 

Manager of Affairs of the Soviet of Peoples Commissaries. VI. Bonch- 
Bruevich. 

Secretary of the Soviet—N. Gorbounoy. 

Published in No. 81 of the “ Gazette of the Temporary Workers and Peasants 
Government,” December 13, 1917. 


e 
Exuinit 14, 


DECREE ON PEACE, 


Accepted unanimously at the meeting of the All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
of W. 8. & P. Delegates October 26th, 1917. ‘ 

The workmen and peasant Government created by the revolution of October 
24th-25th and supported by the soviets of W. S. & P. Delegates proposes to all 
lelligerent nations and their governments to conymence immediately negotia- 
tions for an equitable democratic peace. 

An equitable or democratic peace, desired by the greatest majority of ex- 
hausted tormented and ravaged-by-the-war workmen and labouring classes of 
all the combatant countries, a peace which the Russian workmen and peasants 
demanded most insistently and decisively after the overthrow.of the monarchy, 
is, according to the Government, an immediate peace without annexation (i. e. 
without the seizure of foreign lands, withont the forcible annexation of foreign 
nationalities) and without the payment of indemnifications, 

This is the peace which the Russian Government is proposing all the belli- 
gerents to conclude immediately, expressing its willingness to take all decisive 
steps without any delay till the final confirmation of all the conditions of such 
a peace by the lawful meetings of the people’s representatives of all countries 
and all nations. 

Under the annexation or seizure of foreign lands the Government understands 
any addition to a great and strong state of a small or weak nationality with- 
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out the precisely, clearly and voluntarily expressed consent and wish of such a 
nation, independently thereof when such an annexation had been accomplished, 
independently thereof how cultured or ignorant is the nation which is being 
arbitrarily annexed or retained within the Hmits of a given state. Inde- 
pendently, lastly, thereof, whether such a nation is residing in Europe or in 
some far country across the ocean. 

If any nation is being retained within the boundaries of a given state forcibly, 
if notwithstanding its desire, expressed in print, or in popular meetings, in de- 
cisions of parties of revolts and uprisings against oppression, it will net be 
given the possibility by a free yoting with the absolute removal of all the 
troops of the annexing or stronger nation, to decide without the least compul- 
sion the question regarding the form of its existence as a state, then its an- 
unexation is arbitrary seizure and violation of its rights. 

The Government considers that to continue this war in order to divide be- 
tween the stronger and richer nations the weaker ones seized by them, is a 
crime against humanity and it solemnly declares its decision to sign imme- 
diately any conditions of peace which will stop this war on the terms men- 
tioned above and which are equally fair to all the nations without exception, 

At the same time the Government declares that it does not in any way con- 
sider the aforesaid peace conditions as an ultimatum, i. e., the Government con- 
sents to examine all other conditions of peace, insisting only that they be pro- 
posed as quickly as possible hy any one of the combatants and as clearly as 
possible, with the exclusion of all ambiguities and secrets in the proposition of 
the peace conditions. 

The Government revokes all secret diplomacy expressing on its part the firm 
intention to conduct all negotiations openly before all the people, and proceed- 
ing immediately to the publication of al ret agreements confirmed or con- 
cluded by the Government of landowners and capitalists since February and 
up to October 25th, 1917. All the tenure of these secret agreements in so far 
as they are directed as in most cases to the granting of advantages and privi- 
leges to the Russian landowners and capitalists, or to the retaining or increase 
of the annexations of the Great Russians, The Government declares to be uncon- 
ditionally and immediately revoked. 

In addressing the governments and nations of all the countries with a proposi- 
tion to begin immediately negotiations regarding the conclusion of peace the 
Goverment expresses on its part its willingness to conduct these negotiations, 
by means of correspondence, or by telegraph, or by way of negotiations he- 
tween the representatives of the different countries or at a conference of such 
representatives, For the facilitation of such negotiations the Government will 
detail its empowered representative to the neutral countries. 

The Government proposes to all the governments and peoples of the belliger- 
ent countries to conclude an immediate truce, desiring on its part, that such a 
truce be concluded for not less than three months, i. e., for such a period of time 
during which it would be quite possible to complete the negotiations for peace 
with the participation of representatives of all the nations or nationalities, 
which were involved in the war or compelled to take part in it, and also to con- 
vene full-powered meetings of peoples’ representatives of all countries for the 
final confirmation of the peace conditions. 

Addressing this proposition of peace to the governments and peoples of all the 
belligerent countries, the provisional workinen and peasant government of Rus- 
sia addresses itself also in particular to the conscious workmen of the three 
most advanced nations of humanity and the greatest of the powers participat- 
ing in the present war. England, France and Germany. The workmen of these 
countries have given the best services to the cause of progress and socialism 
and the great models of the chartist movement in England, the series of revolu- 
tions carried out by the French proletariat, lastly, the heroic struggle against 
the exclusive law in Germany and the long stubborn disciplinary work for the 
creation of proletarian organisations in Germany which ought to serve as a 
model for the workmen of the whole world,—all these models of preletarian 
heroism and historical creation serve as a guarantee that the workmen of the 
aforenamed countries will understand the duties lying on them which are to 
deliver humanity from the horrors of war and their results,—because these same 
workmen by their decisive and energetic activity will help us to bring a suc- 
cessful end the cause of peace and at the same time the liberation of all work- 
ing classes from slavery and exploitation. 
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Exuisir 15, 
APPEAL TO LABORING MOHANMEDANS OF RUSSIA AND THE EAST. 


To all Laboring Mohammedans of Russia and the East. 

Comrades! Brothers! 

Great events are transpiring in Russia. An end is approaching to the bloody 
rar—hegun over the partition of foreign lands. The domination of ravishers 
who enslaved the peoples of the world. is following. Under the blows of the 
Russian revolution the old structure of Kabal and slavery is cracking. The 
world of arbitrariness and oppression is living out its last days. A new world 
is coming forth, a world of toilers and the emancipated. At the head of this 
revolution stands the workers and peasants’ government of Russia, the Soviet 
of Peoples’ Cominissaries. 

All Russia sown with Revolutionary Soviets of workers, soldiers, and 
peasants deputies, The power of the country is in the hands of the people. The 
lnboring people of Russia are burning up with the one desire to obtain an 
honorable peace, and help the oppressed peoples of the world to fight for and 
obtain freedom for themselves. 

For this holy work Russia is not alone. The great call of freedom sounded by 
the Russian revolution is taken up by all the toilers of the West and Hast. The 
peoples of Burope, exhausted by war, are already stretching their arms to us, 
creating peace. The workers and soldiers of the West are already gathering 
under the standard of socialism, storming the strongholds of imperialism. And 
distant India, the same, which for centuries was oppressed by the “ enlightened ” 
vavishers of Europe, has raised the standard of revolt, organizing their own 
Soviets of Deputies, casting from their shoulders contemptible slavery, calling 
the peoples of the East to the struggle for freedom. 

The Kingdom of Capitalistic p'under and force is crumbling. The soil is 
burning under the feet of the plunderers of imperialism. In the face of these 
great events we turn to you, toiling and unfortunate Mohammedans of Russi: 
and the East. 

Mohannnedans of Russia, Tartars of the Pre-Volga and Crimea, Kirgeese and 
Sarts of Siberia and Turkestan, Turks and Tartars of Trancaucasia, Chechents 
and Mountaineers of Caucasia, all those whose Mosques’and houses of prayer 
were destroyed, whose faith and customs were trampled under foot by the 
Tzars and oppressors of Russia! From now your faith and customs, your 
national and cultural institutions are proclaimed free and inviolate. Arrange 
your national life freely and without hindrance. You have that right. Know. 
then, that your rights, as also the rights of all the peoples of Russia, are pro- 
tected by all the might of the revolution and its organs, the Soviets or Workers, 
Soldiers and Peasants Deputies. 

Support then, this revolution and its authorized government. 

Mohammedans of the East, Persians and Turks, Arabians and Hindoos; all 
those with whose heads and proper with whose liberty and native land, the 
covetous punderers of Europe, have traded for hundreds of years, all those 
whose countries the robbers who started the war wish to share ! 

We announce that the secret agreements of the overthrown Tzar on the 
seizure of Constantinople confirmed by the overthrown Kerensky, are now 
torn up and destr The Russian Republie and its government, the Soviet 
of Peoples’ Commissaries, is against the seizure of foreign lands; Cor 
nople must remain in the hands of the Mohammedans. 


We announce that the agreement on the partition of Persin is torn and de- 


their fate. . : 
We announce that the agreement on the partition of Turkey and the taking 


away from her of Armenia is torn up and destroyed. As soon as military 
activities cease, the Armenians wilt be secured the right to freely determing 
their political fate. 

Not from Russia ov her revolutionary government does slavery await you, but 
from the plunderers of European imperialism, from those who turned your 
native land into a plundered and pilfered “ colony ” of their own. 

Overthrow these plunderers and enslavers of your countries, Nov, when war 
and destruction are crushing the foundations of the world, when the whole 
world is inflamed with indignation against the imperialistie usurpers, when 
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every spark of revolt is converted into the mishty flames of revolution, when 
even the Tndinn Mohammedans, hounded and exhausted by the foreign yoke 
are rising up against their enslivers, now we cannot be silent. Lose no time, 
and cast from your shonlders the centuries old wsurpers, 10 et surrender any 
more ty their plundering of the sites of your burnt home. You must be master 
of your own country! You must yourself arrange your life to your own image 
and likeness! You have the right to that, your fate is in your own hands, 

Srothers ! Comrades | 

We are firmiy and resolutely ,oing toward au honorable, democratic peace. 

On onr standard we curry the liberation of fhe oppressed peoples of the world, 

Afohammedans of Russia ! 

Mohammedins of the East ! 

On this path of restoration of the world, we expect from you sympathy and 
support. 

Chairman of the Soviets of People: mMmissaries V. Ulyanoy (Lenine). 

Peoples Commissary of National Affairs Djougatoilie Stalin. 

(Published in the No. 17 of the Gazette of the Temporary Workers and 
“ints Government. November 24, 1917.) 


Exnisrr 16. 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF THE LABORING AND EXPLOITED PEOPLE. 


Th 


form of the following declaration was prepared for submission to the 
Co: tuent Assembly by the Bolshevik Government and the refusal of the 
Constituant Assembly to adopt it was one reason for its forcible dissolution by 
the Red Gnard. 

The Central Executive Committee proclaims the following basic principles: 

I. The Constituent Assembly resolves: 

1. Russia declared to he a Repuhiic of Soviets of Workmen's, Soldiers’ 
nnd Peasants’ Deputies, All the power in the centre and in the provinces 
belongs to these Soviets. 

‘The Russian Soviet Republic is formed on the basis of a free union of free 
as a federation of national Soviet republics, 

. Taking as its fundamental task the abolition of any exploitation of man 
by men, the complete elimination of the division of society into classes, the 
ruthless suppression of exploiters, the establishment of a socialistic organiza- 
tion of nd the victory ot Socialism in all countries, the Constituent 
Assembly resolyes, further ; 

1. To effect the socialization of the land, private ownership of land is abol- 
ished, and the whole land fund is declared common national property and trans- 
ferred to the laborers without compensation, on the basis of equalized use of 
the soil. 

All forests, minerals, and waters of state-wide importance, as well as the 
whole inventory of animate and inanimate objects, all estates and agricultural 
enterprises, are declared national property. 

2. The Soviet law of Inbor control and the Supreme Board of National Econ- 
omy are confirmed, with a view to securing the authority of the toilers over the 
exploiters, as the first step to the complete transfer of all factories, mills, mines, 
railways, and other means of production and transportation to the ownership 
of the Workmen's and Peasants’ Soviet Republic. 

3. The transfer of all banks into the ownership of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
state is confirmed. it being one of the conditions of the emancipation of the 
laboring mai from the yoke of capital. 

4, With a view to the destruction of the parasitic classes of society and the 

organization of the national economy, universal labor service is established. 
In the interest of securing all the power for the laboring masses and the 
elimination of any possibility of the reéstablishment of the power of the ex- 
ploiters, the arming of the toilers, the formation of a socialistic red army of 
workmen and peasants, and the complete disarmament of the wealthy classes 
are decreed. 

IIL. 1. Expressing its inflexible determination to wrest humanity from the 
talons of financial capital and imperialism, which have drenched the earth with 
blood in this most criminal of wars, the Constituent Assembly subscribes 
nounimously to the policy of abrogating secret treaties which has been adopted 
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by the Soviet Government, the organization of the widest fraternization with 
the workmen and peasants of the armies now warring against each other, and 
the securing, at any cost and by revolutionary measures, of a democratic peace 
without annexations and indemnities, on the busis of free self-determination 
of peoples. 

2. For these same purposes the Constituent Assembly insists upon a complete 
break with the barbarous policy of bourgeois civilization which built the pros- 
perity of the exploiters among the few chosen nations upon the enslavement 
of huudreds of millions of the laboring population in Asia, in the colonies in 
general, and in the small countries. 

The Constituent Assembly welcomes the policy of the Council of the People’s 
Commissaries which has proclaimed the complete independence of Finland, 
which has begun the removal of the troops from Persia, and which has de- 
clared the freedom of self-determination of Armenia. 

The Constituent Assembly views the Soviet law of the repudiation of the 
loans contracted, by the Government of the Czar, the landowners and bour- 
geoisie, as the first blow to international hanking, finance and capital, and ex- 
presses its confidence that the Soviet authority will continue to pursue that 
course until the complete victory of the rising of international labor against the 
yoke of capital is attained. 

IV. Having been elected on the basis of party lists made up before the October 
revolution, when the people could not yet rise en masses against the exploiters 
and did not know the strength of the opposition when the latter defends its 
class privileges, and when the people had not yet practically undertaken the 
creation of a socialistic society, the Constituent Assembly would deem it 
radically wrong, even from a formal point of view, to set itself in opposition 
to the Soviets. 

In substance, the Constituent Assembly considers that now, at the moment of 
the decisive battle of the people with their exploiters, there can be no place for 
the latter in any of the organs of government. The power must belong wholly 
and exclusively to the toiling masses and their plenipotentiaries, the Soviets of 
Workmen’s, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Delegates. 

Supporting the Soviet Government and the decrees of the Council of the 
People’s Commissaries, the Constituent Assembly recognizes that its tasks are 
completed when it has framed a general statement of the fundamental bases 
of a socialistic reconstruction of society. 

At the same time, aiming at the creation of 4 really free and voluntary and, 
consequently, a more complete and lasting union of the laboring classes of all 
the nations of Russia, the Constituent Assembly confines itself to the establish- 
met of the fundamental principles of federation of the Soviet Republic of Russia, 
leaving it to the workmen and peasants of each nation to decide independently, 
at their own representative Soviet Congress, whether they wish to participate in 
the Federal Government and in the other Soviet institutions, and on what 
basis. . . 

(Nation, Dec. 28, 1918.) 


Exureir 17, 
DECREE ON THE EQUALIZATION OF RIGHTS OF ALL SERVING IN THE ARMY. 


On the equalization of rights of All serving in the army. In realization of 
the will of a revolutionary people, for the quickest and most decisive destruc- 
tion of all remnants of the former inequality in the army, the Soviet of 
Peoples Commissaries ordains: 

4. All titles and stations in the army, starting with that of corporal and 
ending with that of general, are abolished. The army of the Russian Repub- 
lic from now on consists of free and equal-to-one-another citizens, hoiding the 
honorable station of Soldiers of the Revolutionary Army. 

2, All preference, connected with the former titles and stations as well as 
outward distinctions are annulled. 

8. All titles are annulled. 

4, All orders and other marks of distinction are abolished, 

5. With the abolishing of the officers rank there are abolished all separate 
officers organizations. eee 

6. The institution of orderlies, now existing in the active army, is abolished. 

Note.—Orderlies remain only in regimental offices, committees and other 
army organizations. 
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President of the Soviet of Peoples Commissaries—VI. Oulianoff (Lenin). 

Peoples Commissary for Military and Naval Affairs—N. Krilenko. 

Peoples Commissary for Military Affairs—Padvaoyskiy. 

Colleagues of the Peoples Commissary for Military Affairs—IKedrov, Sktyan- 
skiy, Legran, Mehonoshin. 

Secretary of the Soviet—N. Gorbounoy. 

December 16, 1917. 

Published in No. 35 of the “ Gazette of the Temporary Workers and Peasants 
Government.” December 17, 1917. 


Exuisir 18. 
ORDER OF THE HIGH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
lKrylenko to the Army,—Telegram.] 


Petrograd, Smomy. Council of People’s Commissaries, Trotzky. In the 
name of the revolution order to the armies. 

Upon receiving information and communications from the separate Corps 
and Armies regarding the armistices concluded with the enemy on the fronts 
I enjoin the fottowing rules to be observed in future for the conclusion of 
armistices : 

1. All private agreements regarding the suspension of hostilities mnst con- 
form to the fact of the sending of a special delegation, in accordance with the 
resolution of the Council of People’s Commissaries, to the general headquarters 
of the high commander of the German armies on the 19th instant. 

This armistice must be a general one for all the fronts, as coming from the 
Central Authority of the Russian Republic, wherefore all partial armistiees 
must automatically lose their force from-the moment of the conclusion of a 
general armistice by the aforementioned delegation. 

2. An obligatory condition for the conclusion of a partial armistice must be 
that of the suspension of all movements of troops from the fronts of the con- 
tracting parties to any new fronts, and especially from our front to those of 
the Allied armies. 

3. All armistices to be concluded must be confirmed by me or by the central 
organs of authority of Petrograd. 

4. A preliminary concordance of such armistices on as large sectors of the 
front is desirable; in particular, the western front which has already con- 
cluded such an armistice, the Roumanian front just proceeding to the conchi- 
sion of one, the northern front where partial armistices have taken place— 
must immediately take note of the above conditions and inform me of the 
corresponding alterations in the wording of their agreements. 

Comrades! Only under such conditions can we he assured of the solidity and 
unity of the revolutionary struggle for peace. 

Long live the peace concluded by the peoples themselves ! 

Hail to the end of the accursed slaughter ! 

Hail to the victory and power of the people! 

The present order is to be read in all the companies, squadrons, sotnias, 
batteries. ship’s crews and separate detachments, 

November 21st 1917. No. 16248. 

High Commander-in-Chief Krylenko. 


Exuisir 19. 


DECREE ON THE APPROPRIATION OF 20,000,000 ROUBLES FOR THE WORKMEN'S AND 
PEASANTS’ RED ARMY. 


Assignment of twenty million (20,000,000) rubles for the organization of the 
Workmen’s and Peasants’ Red Army. In agreement with the decision of the 
Committee of the Soldiers’ Section of the Third All-Russian Congress of 
Peasants, Workmen's and Soldiers’ Deputies for the organization of the Work- 
men’s and Peasants’ Red Army, the Soviet of People’s Commissaries ordains as 
follows : 

For the organization of the Workmen’s and Peasants’ Red Army shall be 
allotted at first from the National Treasury, twenty million (20,000,000) rubles 
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at the disposition of the All-Russian Committee established in connection with 
the People’s Commissariat for military affairs consisting of two representatives 
of the Military Commissariat and two representatives of the General Staff of 
the Red Army for the organization of the Workmen's and Peasants’ Red Army 
with the consequent transfer of these twenty million (20,000,000) rubles from 
the war fund. 

Of the sum thus assigned, credits shall be opened with the local District and 
Regional Soviet’s Army Committees and Staff of the Red Army for the organi- 
zation of a Workmen’s and Peasants’ Red Army, to provide for the Soldiers 
forming the Army and their families and for the organization of a Central 
Directorate. 

(Signed) : 

Presideut of the Soviet of People's Commissaries, V. Ulianov (Lenin). 

People’s Commissary for Military Affairs, N. I. Podvoiski. 

Director of Administration, Vlad. Bonch-Bruevich. 

Secretary of the Soviet, N. Gorbunov. 

Published, January 16, 1918. 


Exuyisrr 20. 
DECREE ON THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF THF NAVY OF THE RUSSIAN REPUBLIC. 


ON THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF THE Navy. 
Part 1. Genertl regulation on the personnel of the Fleet. 


1. The personnel of the Fleet of the Russian Republic consists of free citizens, 
enjoying equal civic rights. 

2. The designation hy title, which has ted until now, and which expressed 
class distinction, are abolished, and all sailors in the Navy are to be called 
“ Sailors of the Naval Fleet of the Russian Republic.” 

3. From the sailors of the Fleet of the Russian Republic there will be appor- 
tioned the commanding personnel, snperintending the tactical and technical 
sections, working in conjunction with the committees for the management of the 
administrative section of the Navy. 

4. The political section is entirely in the administration of elected com- 
mittees. 

5. The commanding personnel is formed of persons, who are accepted into the 
service and performing this service in accordance with special rules expounded 
in Part 5. 

6. From persons not of the commanding personnel, on accordance with rules 
in Part 5, there are elected according to their specialties foremen who are 
responsible aids of the specialists of the commanding personnel. 

7. All sailors have designations, answering to their specialties and position 
ocenpied; for example, Commander, Mechanic, Artilleryman, Electrician, etc. 

8. All titles are revoked and persons occupying positions of command, are 
designated by their duties, for example,—Citizen Commander, Citizen Mechanic, 
etc. 

9, A new style of clothing, general for all naval sailors, is to be designed by a 
separate, special commission. 

Nore—Pending the preparation of the new form of clothing, the wearing of 
the old uniform is permissible. 

10. All sailors in the Navy are granted the right to wear civilian clothing 
off duty. 

Ala a sailors of the Navy have the right to be members of any political, 
national, religious, economic or professional organization, society or union, 
They have the right, freely and openly, to express and profess by word of 
month, in writing or in print, their political, religious and other views. 

12, All sailors of the Navy are subject to the laws, general for all citizens, 
without any exceptions. Correspondence must be delivered to the addressee 
without interruption. 

18. All sailors, not on duty, have the right to absent themselves from their 
vessels and sections in accordance with orders and rules, established by corre- 
sponding organizations, but on the condition that a sufficient number of persons 
must remain to serve the vessel or section. 

14. The commanding personnel have separate accommodations for living and 
for work, on board ship and at shore-stations. 
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15. The commanding personnel are allowed servants who hire out at their 
own free will, at the expense of the person desiring to have same, or in time 
of war, by the appointment of orderlies, on a mutual (with the crew) agree- 
ment, and with a definite salary. 

Nore.—The hiring of female help is prohibited on vessels of the Navy. 


Part 2.—The management of the Navy. 


16. The general guidance of the life and activities of the Navy is concen- 
trated in the Central Committee of the Sea. At the head of the latter stands 
the Military-Naval Section, which superintends entirely the operative and tech- 
nical affairs and works in conjunetion with the Administrative, Economic, and 
Political Sections of the Central Committee of the Sea. 

17. The Military-Naval Section is elected by the plenarium of the Central 
Coumnitttee of the Sea, on a basis of special instructions, which were worked out 

‘or that. 

18. Being entirely independent in its operative ordinances, the Military-Naval 
Section is responsible for its actions to the plenium of the Centra) Committee of 
the Sea, as well as before the Superior State organs. 

19. At the head of the Military-Naval Section stands a person designated as 
the Chief of the Military-Naval section of the Central Committee of the Sea, 
elected in accordance with paragraph 38, part 5, on the election of the com- 
manding personnel, 

20. All orders for the fleet or flotilla are issued by the Miiltary-Naval Section, 
signed by the chief, countersigued by the member of the section attached to 
him, and are compulsory for the entire personnel of the Navy. 

Note: Decisions of the Central Committee of the Sea are presented to the 
Military-Naval Section, which in accordance with the decision, issues an order, 
in accordance with the above paragraph, referring to the corresponding number 
of the decision. 


Parr 3. 


21. The Chief of the Military-Naval Section has two assistants to the section, 
the first of which is the substitute chief and superintends the operative section 
of the fleet,—the second assistant superintends the technical and administrative 
sections. 

22, For the development and bringing to reality of questions on all branches 
of the Military-Naval Section, there will enter into the Military Section; the 
principal specialists, with their assistants, on the operative, administrative and 
technical sections, The number of principal specialists and their assistants must 
correspond to the actual needs of the Navy, is determined by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Sea and confirmed by the Supreme Naval organ. 

23. The following commanding duties exist in the Fleet: 

(a} Flag Oficers.—Chief of: Divisions, Brigades, Detachments, Flotillas, Di- 
visions of 20 grade vessels, divisions of 3rd grade vessels, divisions of 4th grade 
vessels, divisions of aircraft, coast defence, hydrographic expedition, protection 
of aquatic regions, service of connection, regions of the service of connection. 

Yor each of the above duties there is a corresponding military section, the 
complement of which is determined by the Military-Naval Section of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Sea. 

(b) Ship Duties —Commander of vessel, assistant to the commander, revisor. 

Specialists: Pilot, artilleryman, miner, electro-technic, diver, mechanic, doctor. 

Assistant specialists: Section plutong (7) commanders and others. 
—Commander of a crew, commander of a company. 

Note (to Par. In other shore detachments and stations the commanding 
personnel is determined in accordance with the construction of the establish- 
ment, and is composed of persons administering, according to their special- 
ties, the supreme military and technicai branches. 


Parr 4. Rights, Dutics and Responsibility of the Commanding Personnel. 


24. The Chief of the Military-Naval Section works in conjunction with the 
section and the Central Commit(ee of the Sea, on instructions, worked 
out specially for that, and issues all ordinances to the Navy. detachments, sec- 
tions and vessels, over his signature. countersigned by the member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Sea attached to him, 

. Issuing all orders and ordinances, the Chief of the Military-Naval Section 
is responsible entirely for the operative and technical branches of the Navy. 

In branches where the work is in conjunction with the Central Committee of 
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the Military-Naval Section is responsible only in the event that the ordinance 
of the C. C, of the Sea was introduced in accordance with his report, or if the 
ordinance is contrary to the views expressed in the matter by the Chief of the 
Military Section, and the latter does not agree with the plenium of the Central 
Committee of the Sea in regard to the introduced ordinance, then the responsi- 
bility for events, resulting from such ordinance are not borne by the Chief of 
the Military Section, 

26. The duties of the commanding personnel are: 

(a) In commanding their section, according to specialization in military, 
navigation or technical respect, in battle as well as when not in battle; 

(b) In commanding in military-naval instruction, in its entirety as well as 
in separate sectio' 

(c) Determining the date of preparedness of vessels fur going to sea ; 

(ad) Issuing of orders for work which can not be postponed, caused by un- 


avoidable circumstances ; 
(e) All matters of administration, in conjunction with ship committee, in 
accordance with ordinances regarding the latter. 


on 


The commanding personnel assumes full responsibility in the limits of its 
activities described in par. 4, b, ¢, d, or Par. 26, and shares the responsibility 
with commitiees in the limits of their joint activities, in the sense and spirit of 
responsibility, described in par. 25. 


Parr 6. Wanner of Liccting the Commanding Personnel of the Active Fleet 
and Battle Sections, 


28. From persons having a sufficient preparation both in a theoretical and 
practical respect, there are elected foremen specialists by a general assembly 
of the corporation of specialists, on the basis of the four-member formula, and 
the results of the election are communicated to the ship committee and the 
commander of the vessel. 

29, All persons designated to supersede and position of command, must have 
the necessary preparation, both theoretical and practical, substantiated by 
diploma from special schools, or special examining commissions, 

Note—To the duties of specialist can be admitted elected persons of good 
practical experience, who have passed the practical tests on the commission, 
which are established for that by the Central Committee of the Sea, and in 
connection with which, before assuming their duties, such persons must be sent 
to a school for a short theoreti¢ preparation. 

30. Before the election of foremen-specialist, the corporation of the corre- 
sponding specialty, together with the commander, prepares a list of candidates. 
proposed for the assuming of the duties. 

Note.—If the corporation has no candidates of its own, then it must refer 
to the Central Committee of the Sea for same, 

81. From the person placed in the list of candidates (according to par. 29) 
are elected the foremen-specialists, only by the corporation of the corresponding 
specialty, on the basis of the four-member formula ; the election of this or that 
person is communicated by the corporation to the commander of the vessel for: 
the notification of the entire complement of the vessel. If, within seven days 
from the date of the proclaiming of the result of the election, there has been no 
challenging of the candidate, (announced in accordance with par. 43, part 6) 
on the part of the crew, then the candidate is considered confirmed by the per-. 
sonnel of the vessel. 

82. Before the election of an assistant commander, a candidate list of persons. 
proposed for the assumption of duty is compiled by the ship committee together 
with the commander. In the necessity of electing a commander the candidates: 
list is prepared by the ship committee together with the Flag Office. 

Note.—lI? the ship committee has no candidates it must obtain same from the. 
Central Committee of the Sea. 

33. The election of an assistant commander, as well as a commander is 
conducted by the entire crew of a vessel, on the basis of the four-member for- 
mula, in connection with which the elections are considered effective if not 
Jess than two-thirds of the complement of the yessel participated, 

34. Chiefs of divisions are elected by the division committee and commanders: 
of vessels of the division from a list of candidates, compiled by the division 
committee and commanders, together with the Chief of Division. 

85. This Chief of Division is elected by a committee of the division, together 
with the Chiefs of Divisions, from a list of candidates prepared by the Central 
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Committee of the Sea, together with the Chief of the Military-Naval Section of 
the Central Committee of the Sea. 

86. Chiefs of brigades, detachments, flotillas and others, are elected hy the 
committee of the brigade, detachment, flotilla, etc., with the commanders of 
vessels, from a candidate list, compiled by the Central Committee of the Sea, 
dozettien with the chief of the Military-Naval Section of the Central Committee 
of the Sea. 

37. The commanding personnel, elected in accordance with Par. 32, 34 and 
35, are confirmed in their positions by the Central Committee of the Sea, which 
issues the necessary order to the fleet and fiotillas. 

38. The Chief of the Military Naval Section of the Central Committee of 
the Sea is elected from candidates of the Central Committee of the Sea. to- 
gether with the committees of divisions, brigades, detachments and _ flotillas, 
with the Chiefs of brigades, divisions, detachments and flotillas. The elec- 
tions are conducted by the committees and chiefs who participated in the 
preparation of the list of candidates according to the four-membher formula, 
and -the elected person is confirmed in their position by the Supreme Maritime 
College at the presentation of the Central Committee of the Sea. . 

89. The personnel of the military sections is elected by the Chief of the Sec- 
tion, together with the committee of the section, 

Nore.—Pending the preparation of new lists the complement will remain 
the same, 

40. The medical personne) is elected by the professional union of surgeons 
and assistant surgeons, and the results of elections are communicated to the 
Central Committee of the Sea after the confirmation of the candidate by the 
command of the vessel, in the manner of the confirmation of foremeu-specialists 
(as in paragraph 31), The medical personnel is elected in accordance with 
#36, from a candidate list, presented hy the Professional Union of Surgeons 
and Assistant-Surgeons. 

41. Every sailor of the Naval Fleet, selected for any of these positions, has 
the privilege of refusing to occupy the position, having submitted the motive 
for his refusal. The final decision on the ptability or non-acceptibility of 
the refusal is reserved to the Central Committee of the Sea, at whose disposal is 
also all business connected with the election of the particular person. the 
motive of his refusal and the recall of the corresponding Chief and section 
committee, regarding the motive of refusal of the elected sailor. 

42. The persons elected to office, at these elections will be considered those 
who receive an absolute majority, in connection with which if there is no 
absolute majority, then the two first candidates. having received the compara- 
ative majority, are voted on again. 


Parr 6. Recall of persons of the Commanding Personnel. 


43, The question of the recall of any member of the commanding personnel 
of a vessel can be raised before the Ship Committee, by a group of 4 of the 
complement of the vessel or the separate corporation of a specialty, if it per- 
tains to specialists. The recall) is subject to further action, if it is udopted hy 
an general assembly of the crew or the corporation and specialties, by not less 
than 3 of the number present. 

44, The recall, adopted by the general assembly of the crew or corporation 
of specialists is forwarded, together with the report of the Chief of Section, if a 
commander is being recalled, or with the report of the commander in the recall 
of his assistant or a specialist, to the Central Committee of the Sea, for a final 
confirmation of the recall, 

45. The commander of a vessel can raise the question of the recall of his 
assistant or any one of the specialists, by presenting to the ship's committee 
a statement explaining his motives. Having received such a statement the 
ship’s committee brings it before a general assembly (for deliberation) of the 
entire complement of the vessel or corporation of specialists and the entire 
expedition of business on such recall with a protocol of the general assembly is 
presented for a final decision to the Central Committee of the Sea. 

46. The question of the removal of chiefs of divisions, brigades, detachments, 
flotillas, and the personnel of other military sections attached to them, can be 
raised hy committees and menibers of the commanding personnel who elected as 
well as those who participated in preparing the candidate lists for the chief who 
is being removed (Nos. 34, 35, 36 and 37) and is considered In the correspond- 
ing committee, whereupon the final decision is presented to the Central Com- 
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mittee of the Sea, which forwards the entire expedition of business on the dis- 
‘cussion of the notice of recall to the corresponding committees. 

47. The question of the removal of the Chief of the Military-Naval Section of 
the Central Committee of the Sea can be raised by the committees and persons 
of the commanding personnel, who participated in the election of the chief, In 
accordance with paragraph 38, by presenting 1 statement of their motives to 
the Central Committee of the Sea. Having received such a statement, the 
Central Committee of the Sea presents it for joint deliberation of the Central 
Cominittee of the Sea with the committees and the chiefs of brigades, divisions, 
detachments, and flotillas, and the removal is considered adopted if it is voted 
for by net less than § of the members present at the consultation, The final 
confirmation of the adopted recall is presented to the Supreme Naval College, 
to whom the Central Committee of the Sea directs the entire expedition of busi- 
ness on the removal of the chief, together with the designation of the person 
newly elected to that duty in exact accordance with No, 38. 

48. In exceptional cases persons agaiust whom a statement of removal has 
been placed and adopted by the crew, can be temporarily removed from duty 
and eyen removed from the yessel pending a final decision of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Sea on the question of their removal. 


Part 7. Order of Subordination. 


49. The distribution of the commanding personnel in the order of its subordi- 
nation is established as follows: Chief of the Milita val Section of the 
Central Committee of the Sea, Flag Officers, Chiefs of Divisions, Commanders, 
Senior Specialists and their Assistants, und Forman Specialists. 

50, The distribution of committees in the order of subordination is established 

as follov Central Committee of the Sea, committees of separate sections 
(divisions, hrigades, detachments, positions, ete.) Ship and Company Commit- 
tees, 
1. Instructions to vessels, detachments, and the fleet on operative and tech 
nical questions are issued by corresponding persons of the commanding per- 
sonnel, on economic and administrative questions hy the commanding personnel, 
together with the committee and on political questions by the committees; 
whereupon the commander and committees must be notified of all signals and 
semaphore messages received and sent. 

Nore,—All orders of central organs of the naval administration, as well as 
the general state, and also ordinances of any committees published for general 
information are subject to execution in the fleet and flotillas of the Navy only 
jin the eyent of their confirmation by the Central Committee of the Sea, through 
instructions published in accordance with No. 20 and the foot note. 

Manner of conducting of elections at the prescit time. All members of 
the commanding personnel must he reelected. 

2. In view of the fact that during the period of the revolutionary movement, 
a majority of the members of the commanding personnel were in fact appointed 
with the consent of the crew, the re-election of the existing commanding per- 
sonnel can he made by the removal of undesirable persons under the authority 
of Part 6 regarding removals. 

3, Persons who are proposed for removal and who are nat elected to pos 
tions corresponding to their knowledge and practical ability, are at the disposal 
of the Central Committee of the Sea and are either entered inte the reserve 
of the Central Committee of the Sea, discharged from the service on account of 
age, or on general rules which will be wor ed out for the dismissal from the 
service of members of the commanding personnel, or for the lack of suitable 
appointments. re 

4. Persons enrolled in the reserve of the Central Committee of the Sea musty 
be given a salary corresponding to the position for which they are considered 
a candidate. 

5. The salaries of the commanding personnel, according to positions held on 
an elective basis, remain as heretofore, pending the development of new salaries 
‘and establishment of a real status; 

6. Every change in the personnel of a fleet, which has adopted the ordinance 
of the Central Committee of the Sea is to be communicated to the Administra- 
tion of Personnel for the conducting of corresponding accounts. ¢ 

7. In fulfilling this ordinance in cases which were not anticipated it is neces- 
sary to be guided by local conditions of fleets. 
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Peoples Commi: y for Naval Affairs—Dibenko, 

Director of the Nayal Ministry—M. Ivanow. 

Published in No. 6 of the Gazette of the Temporary Workers and Peasants 
Government on January 12, 1918. 


Exurpir 21, 
DECREE ON THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF THE FLEET OF THE RUSSIAN REPUBLIC, 


SecTION 1. General Posilion of the Personnel of the Fleet. 


{1) The Personnel of the Fleet of the Russian Republic consists of free 
citizens enjoying equal civil rights. 

(2) The hitherto existing titles of rank which emphasized caste distinctions 
are abolished and all serving in the Fleet are called “Sailors of the War Fleet 
of the Russian Republic.” 

(3) From among the Siilors of the Fleet of the Russian Republic is taken 
the commanding bedy which consists of the war operations and technical 
departments who work with elected committees in carrying out the adminis- 
trative work of the Fleet. 

(4) The Department of Politics is entrusted altogether to elected committees. 


(p, 50.) 


Exuyprr 22. 


DECREE ON ASSESSMENT OF SALARTES FOR THE SEAMEN OF THE NAVY RECRUITED 
ON VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


onus (oad: 
tional pay- 
Fundamental 
Nomenclature of occupations. assessment | mentor, 
monthly, coun 
high cost 
» of living) 

Ship boys (students) of all specialties. 180 160 
Seamen. . 210 100 
Superior seaman, carpenter, machinist helper, cook, baker (bread), musi- 

cian, sanitarian, ruderer, signalman, distance measurer, mess caterer 220 160 
Stoker helper. 25 160 
Clerk, superior gunner, galvanizer, electrician, superior signalman, superior 

distauce measurer. 230 100 
Stoker, boatsmau 35 160 
Cook aud diver. at 240 160 
Mine machinist 245 160, 
Superior stoker, superior bandmaster.. 250 160 
Superior mine mac Teg d 255 10 
Machinist (Komendor}. motorman, superior galvanizer, master gunner, 

superior electrician, and superior cler! 260 160 
Master skipper for artillery and machin¢ 270 160 
Superior machinist, superior diver, artilleryman. 280, 160 
Feldsher..... 250 160 
Motorman superior. 300 160 
‘Telegraph operator and radio-telegraph operator 20 160 
‘Telegraph operator superior and radio telegraph operator superior. 260 160 


(Published in the 23rd issue of Journal of the Workmen and Peasant Govern- 
ment of February 14th (new style).) 


Exner 23. se 
DECREE SUPPRESSING THE ADMIRALTY-COUNCIL. 


The Admiralty-Council is suppr d. All the rights of the Admiralty-Council 
the highest organ in the affairs of the Fleet and Navy Department shall pass 
over to the Marine Section of the Central Executive Committee elected by the 
Ali-Russian Congress of the Military tleet. A detailed regulation on the limits 
of the competency and order of activity of the Marine Section will be pub- 
lished separately, 

Chairman of che Council of People’s Commissaries, V. Oulianoff (Lenin). 

People’s Commissary ad int. Lieutenant Tyin (Raskolnikoff) . 
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Exnistt 24. 
DECREE OF THE SOVIET OF PEOPLE'S COMMISSARTES. ORGANIZING .\ RED FLEET. 


The Russian fleet, like the army, has heen brought, by the crimes of the Tm- 
perial and Bourgeois régimes and by the burden of war to a condition of great 
disorganization. ‘Phe transition to the arming of the people which the program 
of the Socialist party demands. is greatly ohstructed by these 
Tn order to preserve the national property and to oppose the 
which are the remnants of the merc of the Capitalists and Bour- 
geoisie and in order to uphold. in case of nec y. the idea of the Universal 
Proletariat. it is necessary as a transition measure to have recourse to the 
organization of the fleet on the basis of the recommendation of the candidates 
of parties, professions and other collective dimocratic organizations. 

In view of this the Soviet of People’s Commissaries proclaims: the fleet which 
existed on the basis of universal military service under the Imperial laws is 
declared to be abolished and there is hereby organized a Socialistie Workmen’s 
and Peasants’ Red Fleet. . 


2 


EXmisitT 


DECREE OF THE SOvieT or Prorie’s COMMISSARI 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES AND PERSONS STANDIN 
Porrs AnD INSTITUTIONS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


¥ ASSESSMENT OF SALARIES OF THE 
IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE OF THE 


Part IL—A. Schedule of salaries of Government officials and persons in the Government 
Service of the Admiralty, 


oe | Additional 
undamental | salary per 
Class. salaries per | month on ace. | Totalper 
month. ofhigh cost of | Month. 
living. 
= 
| Rubie 
Rubles kop. | “kop. 
150 300 


Chairman of the Soviet of Péople’s Comr 
People’s Commissary for the Navy: Dibenko. 
ssistant People’s Commissary of Finance: Axelrod. 
Secretary of the Soviet of People’s Commissaries: N. Gorbunoy. 
(Published in the 24th number of the Journal of the Workmen and Peasant 
Government of February 15th (new style).) 


vies: V. L. Uljanov (Lenin). 
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Exner 26, 


DECREE OF THE SOVIET OF THE PEOPLE'S COMMISSARS ON ASSESSMENT OF 


ALARIES. 
OF COMMANDERS AND OTHERS OF THE NAVY RECRUITED ON PRINCIPLES OF VOLTN- 
TARY SERVICE. 
Nomenclature of duties on the men of war. | Istelass. | 2ndelass. | 3rd class. | Remark, 
! 655 580 505 ; 
0 |) With the train. 
| a80 ra 430" ing of a cap- 
3rd. } E bee 
Ist Mechanic | With the train- 
rae Ae ing of ship- 
‘ mechanic, 


3rd 

Ist Artilleryman 
aes oa 

rd “i ce gear 
Section Chief (plutong) peleton. 
Brigadier. .....0...eeceeee 
Detachment Flagman Specialis 


955 
955 

980 

t perative an 305, 
Speclalist Flagman of the Chief of the War Department, 785 
Chief of the Communication Service. 580 
District Chief_--—__-.___ 505, 
Chief of the Central Siation— 430 
Chief of the Radi station——_ 430 


‘To all on the above chart mentioned salaries is to be added the high cost of living bonus 
per_160 Rubles. 
‘The foregoing salaries are for a full month. 


Exureit 27. 


DECREE ABOLISHING PRIVATE OWNEKNHIP OF LAND, FARMING IMPLEMENTS, LIVE 
STOCK AND FARM PRODUCTS, PASSED BY THE CONGRESS OF SOVIETS OF WORKMEN 
AND SOLDIERS WELEGATES AT THE MEETING OF OCTOBER 25TH, 1917, 2 A. M. 


1. All private ownership of land is abolished immediately without any in- 
demnification. 

2. All landowners estates, likewise all the lands of the Crown, monasteries, 
chureh lands with all their live stock and inventories property, homestead 
constructions and all appurtenances pass over into the disposition of the volost 
Jand committees and district Soviets of Peasants Delegates until the Con- 
stituent Assembly meets. 

3. Any damage whatever done to the confiscated property belonging from 
now on to the whole people, is regarded as a grievous crime, punishable by the 
revolutionary court of justice. The district Soviets of Peasants Delegates shall 
take all necessary measures for the ohseryance of the strictest order during 
the confiscation of the landowners’ estates, for the determination of the dimep- 
sions of the plots of land and which of them are subject io confiscation, for 
the drawing up of an inventory of the whole confiscated property and for the 
strictest revolutionary guard of all the farming property on the land with all 
the constructions, implements, cuttle, supplies of products ete., passing over to 
the people. 

4. For guidance during the realisation of the great land reforms till their 
final resolution by the Constituent Assembly shall serve the following peasant 
Nakaz (Instruction) drawn up on the basis of 242 local peasant nakazes by 
the editor's office of the “ Izvestia of the All-Russian Soviet of Peasant Dele- 
gates” and published in No, 88 of said “ Izvestia” (Petrograd, No, 88, August 
19th 1917.) 


Exurit 28. 


DECREE ABOLISHING PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF LAND, FARMING IMPLEMENTS, LIVE 
STOCK, FARM PRODUCTS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


The question re the land may be decided only by the general Constituent 
Assembly. 
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The most equitable solution of the land question should be as follows: 

1. The right of private ownership of the land is abolished for ever; the land 
can not be sold, nor leased, nor mortgaged, nor alienated in any other way. 
All the lands; of the State, the Crown, the Cabinet, the monasteries, churches, 
possession lands, entailed estates, private lands, public and peasant lands, etc., 
shall be alienated without any indemnification they become the property of the 
on and the usufructory property of all those who cultivate them (who work 

em). 

For those who will suffer from this revolution of property the right is recog- 
nised only to receive public assistance during the time necessary for them to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions of existence. 

2. All the underground depths: the ore, naptha coal, salt, etc. and also the 
forests and waters, having a general importance, shall pass over into the ex- 
clusive use of the state. All the minor rivers, lakes, forests ete. shall be the 
usufruct of communities, provided they be under the management of the local 
organizations of self-government. 

3. The plots of land with highest culture: gardens, plantations, nursery 
gardens, seed-plots, green-houses etc. shall not be divided, but they shall be 
transformed into model farms, and handed over as the exclusive usvfruct of 
the state or communities, in dependence on their dimensions or importance. 

Homestead lands, town and country Jands with private gardens and kitchen 
gardens remain as usufruct of their present owners, the dimensions of such 
Jandy and the rate of taxes to be paid for their use shall be established by the 

aws. 

4. Studs, governmental and private cattle-breeding and bird-breeding enter- 
prises etc. become the property of the people and pass over either for the 
exclusive use of the state, or a community, depending on their dimensions and 
their importance. 

All questions of redeeming same shall be submitted to the examination of 
the Constituent Assembly. 

5. All the agricultural inventoried property of the confiscated lands, the 
live and dead stock, pass over into the exclusive use of the state or a com- 
munity depending on their dimensions and importance without any indemnifi- 
cation. 

The confiscation of property shall net concern peasants who haye a small 
amount of land. 

6. The right to use the land shall belong to all the citlzens (without distinc- 
tion of sex) of the Russian Siate, who wish to work the land themselyes, with 
the help of their families, or in partnerships and only so long as they are capable 
ot working it themselves. No hired labour ix allowed. 

In the event of a temporary incapacity of a member of a county community 
during the course of two years, the community shal] be hound to render hinr 
assistance during this period of time hy cultivating his land. 

Agriculturists who in consequence of old age or sickness will have lost the 
possibility of cultivating their land shall lose the right to use if, and they shall 
receive instead a pension from the state. 

7. The use of the land shall be distributive, i. e. the land shall be distributed 
among the labourers, in dependence on the local conditions—at the labour or 
consumption rate. 

The way in which the land is to he used may he freely selected: as home- 
stead, or farm, or by communities, or associations, as will be decided in the: 
separate villages and settlements. 

8. All the land upon its alienation, is entered in the general popular land 
fund, he local and central self governing organisations. beginning from the 
democratically organised village and town communities and ending with the 
central province institutions shall see to the distribution of the land among the 
persons desirous of working it, 

The land fund is snbject to periodical redistributions depending on the in- 
crease of fhe population and the development of the productivity and cultiva- 
tion. 

Through all changes of the limits of the allotments the original kernel of the 
allotment must remain intact. 

The land of any members leaving the community returns to the land fund and 
the preferential right to receive the allotments of the retiring members belongs 
to their nearest relations or the persons indicated by them, 

The value of the manuring and improvements invested in the land so far as 
the same will not have been used up when the allotment will be returned to the: 
Jand fund, must be reimbursed. 
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If in some place the land fund will prove to be insufficient for the satisfac- 
tion of the local population, the surplus of the population must emigrate. 

The organization of the emigration, also the costs thereof and of providing 
the emigrants with the necessary stock must be borne hy the state. 

The emigration is carried out in the following order: first the peasants with- 
out land who express their wish to emigrate, then the depraved members of 
communities, deserters, etc. and lastly by drawing lots on agreement. 

All of what is contained in this nak: being the expression of the will of the 
greatest majority of conscious peasants of the whole of Russia, is pronounced 
to be a temporary law, which till the Constituent Assembly is to be put into 
execution as fa s possible immediately, and in some parts.of it gradually as 
will be determined hy the district soviets of peasant delegates. 

The lands of peasants and Cossacks serving in the rank: 
fiscateil. 

Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissaries Vladimir Oulianoff—Lenin. 

October 26 1917 


shall not be von- 


Exxinit 29. 
DECREE ABOLISHING PRIVATE OWNERSHIP IN CITIES. 


On August 20th, 1918, a decree was issued by the Soviet Government, whereby, 
in cities of more than 10,000 inhabitants all the houses and other buildings, as 
well as the plots on which they stand ceased to be the property of their former 
owners and became the property of the Workers Soviet Republic. 

This decree does not apply to small towns of less than 10,000 inhabitants, 
neither does it apply to villages and hamlets. 

This decree does not apply to small property owners (less than 10,000 
ronbles), if they use their houses as dwellings for themselves. 

Thus, not alone poor people, hut also people of medium means, will not 
suffer because of this decree. 

Those who heretofore subsisted on income from rentals will receive from 
the Government a subsidy up to 10,000 roubles. 

The income on the confiscated property will be used for building dwellings for 
the poor. One-tenth of the entire income will constitute a State Housing 
Fund and this fund will be used by the State to build light, airy and roomy 
dwellings for the toilers. 

One third of the income will be expended for public municipal needs, as: 
lighting, water supply and drainage tem, cleaning, ete. 

The rest of the income, i. ¢, more than half, will constitute a local town 
dwelling fund (reserve). This fund will be used for repairing buildings, 
erecting new ones, paving streets, etc. 


Exnigir 30. 
LAND LAWS OF THE RUSSIAN FEDERATED SOVIET REPUBLIC. 


The following ‘Fundamental Law of Socialization of the Land’ in Russia 
went into effect in September, 1918, replacing the earlier and briefer Land 
Decree of November 7, 1917. 


Division T. General Provisions. 


ARTICLE 1, All property rights in the land, treasures of the earth, waters, 
forests, and fundamental natural resources within the houndaries of the Rus- 
sian Federated Soviet Republic are abolished. 

Arvicie 2, The land passes oyer to the use of the entire laboring population 
without any compensation, open or secret, to the former owners. 

AnxtIcLe 3. The right to use the land belongs to those who till it by their own 
labor, with the exception of special cases covered by this decree. 

Articre 4. The right to use the land cannot be limited by sex. religion, 
nationality, or foreign citizenship. 

Anrricre 5. The sub-surface deposits, the forests, waters, and fundamental 
natural resources are at the disposition (according to their character) of the 
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county, provincial, regional, and Iederal Soviet powers and are under the 
control of the latter. The method of disposition and utilization of the sub- 
Surface deposits, waters and fundamental natural resources will be dealt with 
by a special decree. 

ARTICLE 6. All private live stock and inventoried property of non-laboring 
homesteads pass over without indemnification to the disposition of the county, 
provincial, regional, and Federal Soviets. 

ARTICLE 7. All homestead constructions mentioned in Article 6, as well as all 
agricultural appurtenances, pass over to the disposition (in accordance with 
their character) of the country, provincial, regional, and Federal Soviets with- 
out indemnification, - 

Articte 8. All persons who are unable to work and who will be deprived of 
all means of subsistence hy force of the decree socializing all lands, forests, in- 
ventoried property, etc., may receive a pension (for a lifetime or until the per- 
son becomes of age), upon the certification of the local courts and the land 
departments of the Soviet power, snch as a soldier receives, until such time 
as the decree for the insurance of the incapacitated is issued. 

Axricte 9. The apportionment of lands of agricultural value among the labor- 
ing people is under the jurisdiction of the Volostnoi (several villages), county, 
provincial, main, arid Federal land department of the Soviets in accordance 
with their character. 

Axticte 10. The surplus lands ure under the supervision, in every republic, 
of the land departments of the main and Federal Soviets. 

ARTICLE 11. The land departments of the local and central Soviets are thus 
entrusted with the equitable apportionment of the land among the working 
agricultural population, and with the productive utilization of the natural 
resources. They also have the following duties: 

(a) Creating favorable conditions for the development of the productive 
forces of the country by increasing the fertility of the land, improving agricul- 
tural knowledge among the laboring population. 

(b) Creating a surplus fund of lands of agricultural value. 

(c) Developing various branches of agricultural industry, such as gardening, 
eattle-breeding, dai ing, ete. 

(d) Accelerating the transition from the old unproductive system of field 
cultivation to the new productive one (under various climates), by a proper 
distribution of the lahoring population in various parts of the country. 

(€) Developing collective homesteads in agriculture (in preference to indi- 
vidual homesteads) as the most profitable system of saving labor and material, 
with a view to passing on to Socialism. 

AnTICcLE 12, The apportionment of land among the laboring population is to 
be carried on on the basis of each one’s ability to till it and in accordance with 
local conditions, so that the production and consumption standard may not 
compel some peasants to work beyond their strength; that at the same time it 
should give them sufficient means of subsistence. 

ARTICLE 13. Personal labor is the general and fundamental source of, the 
right to use the land for agricultural purposes. In addition, the organs of the 
Soviet power, with a view to raising the agricultural standard (by organizing 
model farms or experimental fields), are permitted to borrow from the surplus 
Jand fund (formerly belonging to the Crown, monasteries, ministers, or land- 
owners) certain plots and to work them by labor paid by the state. Such labor 
is subject to the general rules of workmen’s control. 

ArTicte 14. All citizens engaged in agricultural work are to be insured at 
the expense of the state against old age, sickness or injuries which incapacitate 


them. 
‘Arvicte 15. All incapacitated agriculturalists and the members of their 
families who are unable to work are to be cared for by the organs of the 


Soviet power. P : : ? 
‘Articte 16, Every agricultural homestead is to be insured against fire, 
epidemics among cattle, poor crops, dry weather, hail, etc., by means of mutual 


Soviet insurance, a " 
‘ARTICLE 17. Surplus profits, obtained on account of the natural fertility of 
the Jand or on account of its location near markets, are to be turned over for 
the benefit of social needs to the organs of the Soviet power. , 
‘Anticie 18. The trade in agricultural machinery and in seeds is monopolized 


by the organs of the Soviet power. i ; 
Artrote 19. The grain trade, internal as well as export, is to be a state 


monopoly. 
85723—19—76 
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Divistox IL—Who has the right to use the land. 


Articre 20. Plots of land may be used in the Russian Federated Soviet Re- 
publi¢ for the following social and private needs: 

A. Cultural aud educational: 

1. The state, in the form of the organs of the Soviet power (Federal, re- 
gional, provincial. county, and rural), 

2, Social organization (under the control and by permission of the local 
Soviets). 
. For Agricultural Purposes: 

Agricultural communities. 
. Agricultural .associations. 
. Village organizations. 
Individuals and families. 
'. For construction purposes : 

7. By the organs of the Soviet power. 

8. By social organizations, individuals, and families (if the construction is 
not 2 means of obtaining profits), 

9. By industrial, commercial, and transportation enterprises (by special per- 
mission and under the control of the Soviet power). 

D. For constructing ways of communication : 

10. By organs of the Soviet power (Federal, regional, provincial, county, and 
rural, according to the importance of the ways of communication). 


Diytstox T1I—The order in which land is apportioned. 


ARTICLE 21, Land is given to those who wish to work it themselves for the 
benefit of the community and not for personal advantage. 

ARTICLE 22, The following is the order in which the land is given for personal 
agricultural needs: E 

1. To jocate agriculturists who have no land or a small amount of land, and 
to local agricultural workers (formerly hired), on an equal basis. 

Agricultural emigrants who have come to a given locality after the issu- 
ance of the decree of sorialization of the Jaud. 

3. Non-agricultural elements in the order of their registration at the land 
departments of the local Soviets. 

Note.—When arranging the order of the apportionment of land, preference is 
given to laboring agricultural associations over individual homesteads. 

ANTICLE . For the purpose of gardening, fishing, cattle-hreeding, or forestry, 
land is given on the following basis: 

(1) Land which cannot be tilled; (2) land which can be tilled, but which on 
account of its location is preterinly, to be used for other agricultural purposes. 
4. In rural di. tand is used for construction purposes in ac 
cordance wi h the decision of ie local Soviets and the population. 

In cities, land may be obtained in the order in which applications are filed 
with the respective Jocal Soviets, if the construction planned does not threaten 
to harm the neighboring buildings and if it answers all other requirements of 
the building regulations. 

Nore.—For the purpose of erecting social buildings, land is given regardless 
of the order in which applications are filed. 


Division IV.—TLhe Standard of Agricultural Production and Consumption. 


Article 25, The amount of land given to the individual homesteads for agri- 
cultural purposes, with a view to ohtaining means of subsistence, must not 
exceed the standard of agricultural production and consumption as determined 
on the basis indicated in the instruction given below. 


INSTRUCTION FOR DETERMINING THE PropucTiox and Consumption Sraxparp FoR Us 
or LAND OF AGRICULTURAL VALUE. 


1, The whole of agricultural Russia is divided into as many climatic sec- 
tions as there are field cultivation systems historically in existence at the given 
agricultural period. 

2. For every agricultural section a special production and consumption stand- 
ard is set. Within the section the standard may be changed in accordance with 
the climate and the natural fertility of the land, also in accordance with its 
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location (near a market or raihvay) and other conditions which are of great 
local importance. 

3. For an exact determinaton of the standard of each section, it is necessary 
to take an all-Russian agricultural census in the near future. 

Nore.—After the socialization of the land has Leen accomplished, it is neces- 
sary to survey it immediately and to determine its topography. 

4, The apportionment of land on the production and consumption basis among 
the agricultural popnlation is to be carried on gradually in varions agricultural 
sections, according to regulations stated herein. 

Norre—Until the socialization of land is entirely accomplished, the relations 
of agviculturists will be regulated by the land departments of the Soviets in 
accordance with a special instruction. 

5, For the determination of the production and consumption standard of a 
given climatic section, it is necessary to take the standard (an average agricul- 
tural homestead) of one of the counties of that section (or another agrienitural 
standard of equal size) with a small population, and with snch a proportion of 
various agricultural advantages, as, in the opinion of the local inhabitants 
(regional or provincial congress of the land departments of the Soviets) wilk 
be recognized us the most nermal, i, e., the most favorable for the type of field 
cultivation which predominates in that climatic section. 

6. For the determination of what an average agricultural homestead is, it is 
necessary to take into consideration only those lands which were actually in the 
ion of working peasants down to 1917, i. e, lands bought by peasant 
organizations, associations, individuals, and entailed and rented lands. 

7. Forest, sub-surface deposits, and waters are not to be considered in this 
determination. 

8. Private lands which were never used for agricultural purposes and which 
were actually in the possession of the state, private banks, monasteries, or 
land owners, will not be taken into consideration in this determination, as 
they will costitute the surplus land fund which will serve to supply the landless 
peasants and those who have less land than the peasants’ production and con- 
sumption standard calls for, 

9, For determining the entire amount of land, which was in actual possession 
of the working peasants down to the revolution of 1917, it is necessury to 
determine its quantity according to its special character (field, pasture, meadow, 
drainage, gardens, orchards, estates). 

10. This determination must be made in exact figures as well as in the pro- 
portion of the entire quantity to each individual homestead, settlement, village, 
connty, province, or region, or the entire climatic section of the given system of 
field cultivation. 

11. When thns determining the entire quantity of land, it is necessary to 
determine the quality of each acre of ‘a typical field or meadow by ascertaining 
the amount (in poods) of grain or hay yielded by an acre of land of the given 
section for the past ten years. 

12. When determining the quantity and quality of land, it is necessa: 
determine at the same time the entire population of the given climatic s 
engaged in agricnlture, and also that part of the population which subsists ot 
the expense of agriculture. 

18, The census of the inhabitants eni 
by sex. age. and family for each hom 
tion obtained is to be clas 
section, 

14. When taking the census of the population it is necessary to determine the 
number of workingmen and members dependent on them, and for that purpose 
the entire population ix divided into the following classes according to ages: 


Aa 


ed in cultural work is to be taken 
B eld séparately, and later the informa- 
ied by villages, counties, and provinces of the given 


Those uneble to tork. 


Girls, to 12 years of age, 

Boys, to 12 years of age. 

Men, from 60 yeurs of age. 

Women, from 50 years of age. 

Those incapacitated by physical or mental illness are recorded separately. 


Those able to work. 


Men, from 18 to 60, 1.0 unit of working strength, 
Women, from 18 to 50, 0.8 unit of working strength. 
Boys, from 12 to 16, 0.5 unit of working strength. 
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Girls, from 12 to 16, 0.5 unit of working strength. 
Boys, from 16 to 18. 0.75 unit of working strength, 
Girls, from 16 +0 18, 0.6 unit of working strength, 


Nove, —These figures may be changed in accordance wiih climatic and custo- 
mary conditions by decision of the appropriate organs of the Saviet power, 

15. By dividing the number of acres by the number of working units, the 
number of acres to each unit may be obtained. 

16. The number of incapacitated members to each working unit may be 
obtained by dividing the entire incapacitated element by the total of working 
units. 

17. It is also necessary to describe and figure out the number of work animals 
and cattle that can be fed on one acre of land and with one working unit in a 
county, it is necessn to ascertain the average acre in quality and fertility. 
This average is the sum of crops from various soils divided by the number of 
the soil categories (paragraph 9). 

19. The average obtained as above is to serve as a basis for determining the 
production and consumption standard by which J] the homesteads will be equal- 
ized from the surplus land fund. 

Norr.—In case the average. as indicated above, obtained after preliminary 
calculations, proves insuflicient for existence (see Division 1, Article 12), it 
may be increased from the surplus land fund. 

20. For determining the amount of land needed for additional distribution 
among peasants, it is necessary to multiply the number of acres of land to each 
working unit in a county by the sum of agricultural working units of the given 
climatic section, and to subtract from the product the amount of land which 
the working population have on hand, 

21. Further, upon ascertaining the number of acres of land (in figures and 
percentage according to character) which the surplus land fund has, and com- 
paring this figure with the quantity of land uecessary for additional distribution 
umong peasants who have not sufficient land, the following is to be determined: 
is it possible to confine the emigration within the boundaries of the given 
climatie section? If so, it is necessary to determine the size of the surplus 
land fund and its capacity. If it is not possible to confine it within the given 
climatic section, ascertain how many families will have to emigrate to another 
section. 

Note.—The main land departments of the Soviet power must be informed of 
the quantity of surplus land, as well as of a lack of the same; and the location, 
amount, and kind of unoccupied lands must be indicated. 

22, When additional distribution takes place, it is necessary to know the 
exact amount and quality of land which the peasants have, the number of cat- 
tle, on hand, the number of members of the families, ete. 

23. When additional distribution takes place in accordance with the produc- 
tion and consumption standard, this standard must be raised in the following 
cases: 

(1) When the working strength of a family is overtaxed by the number of 
incapacitated members; (2) when the land whieh the family has on hand is not 
sufficiently fertile; (3) in accordance with the quality of such land of the sur- 
plus fund as is given to the peasant (the same applies to meadows). 

When an additional apportionment of land takes place and the given dis- 
trict Jacks certain advantages, the peasant gets a certain amount of land 


possessing other advantages. 


Division V. Standard for the Utilization of Land for Construction, Agricultural, 
and Educational Purposes, ete. 


Arricte 26, When land is apportioned for educational and industrial purposes 
and also for the erection of dwellings, for cattle breeding, and other agricul- 
tural needs (with the exception of field cultivation), the quantity of land ta be 
apportioned shall be determined hy the local Soviets in accordance with the 
needs of the individuals or organizations which ask permission to use the land. 


Division VI. 


ArricLe 27, In case the surplus land fund in the given section proves to be 
insufficient for additional distribution among peasants, the surplus of the popu- 
lation may be transferred to another section where there is sufficient surplus 


Jand. 
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Arricre 28. Transfer from one section to another is to take place only after 
the peasants of the latter section are all distributed. = é 

Anticre 29. The emigration from one section to another, as well as the dis- 
tribution of the inhabitants within the section, must be carried on as follows: 
at deat those who are furthest away from the surplus land fund are to emigrate, 
so that: 

_(a) the land of the surplus fund is used first of all by the peasants of that 
village or hamlet in the vicinity of which the sulprus land fund lies. 

Nore.—If there are several such villages, preference is given to those that 
tilled the land before. 

(b) the second place is given to the peasants of the Volost within the 
boundaries of which the surplus Jand lies. 

(c) the third place is given to the peasants of the county within the 
boundaries of which the surplus lands lie. 

(a) finally, if the given system of field cultivation covers several provinces, 
the peasants of the provinces within the boundaries of which the surplus land 
lies receive additional land. 

Articte 30. The emigration accordingly runs in the following order: (a) 
volunteers ave the first to emigrate; (b) second, those organizations which 
suffer most from lack of land, (¢) agricultural associations, communities, 
large families, and small families which have small amounts of land. 

ARTICLE 31. The apportionment of land among agriculturists who have to 
emigrate is to be carried on as follows: in the first place, small families suf- 
fering from lack of land; second, large families suffering from lack of land; 
third, families suffering from lack of land; fourth, agricultural associations, 
and, finally communities. 

Article 32. The transfer of peasants from one section to another is to be 
done with consideration, so that the new places Shall give the peasant a chance 
to cultivate land successfully and the climatic conditions shall be analogous to 
those of his previous domicile. In that case it is necessary to take into consid- 
eration the customs and nationality of the emigrants. 

ArricLe 33. The cost of transferring peasants to new places is to be provided 
by the state. 

Articte 34. In connection with the transfer, the state is to help the peasants 
in the building of homes, roads, drains, and wells, in obtaining agricultural 
machinery and artificial fertilizers, by creating artificial water systems (when 
necessary) and by erecting educational centres. 

Novrr.—For the purpose of expediting the establishment of agricultural work 
on a socialistic basis, the state offers to extend to the emigrants every aid 
necessary for a systematic and scientific management of collective homesteads. 


Division VII. Form of Utilization of Land. 


Articte 35. The Russian Federated Seviet Republic, for the purpose of at- 
taining Socialism, offers to extend aid (cultnral and material) to the general 
tilling of land, giving preference to the communistic and cooperative home- 
steads over individual ones. 

Articre 86. Lands of cooperative and individual homesteads must, if pos- 


sible, he in the same location. 
Division VIII. Obivining Rights to the Use of Land. 


ARTIcLE 37. Land may be obtained: 
(a) For educational purposes. 
1, Social usefulness. 
(b) For agricultural purposes: 
1. Personal labor, 
(ce) For building purposes. 
1. Social buildings. 
2, Dwellings. 
8. The necessity of conducting a working homestead. 
(d) For the purpose of constructing ways of communication. 
1. Public necessity. 


Diviston IX. The Order in Which the Right to Use the Land Mny ve Obtained. 


Arricre 88. An application must be filed with the land department of the 
Soviet power in whose jurisdiction the desired land lies. 
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ARTICLE 39. The application shows the order in which the permission to use 
the land is granted. The permission is granted on the basis of the general proyi- 
sions of this decree. 

Note.—The application should contain the following informition, in addition 
to the fall name and addr of the person who desires to use the land: former 
occupation, the purpose for which land is desired, the inventory on hand. the 
location of the desired plot and its size, 

Note—If the land department of the Volostnoi Soviet refuses to grant the 
permission to use land, the question may be brought (within one week) to the 
notice of the department of the county Soviet; if the county Soviet refuses, it 
may he presented to the land department of the provincial Soviet within two 


—The right to use land (sub-surface deposits. waters, forests, and 
fundamental natural resources) cannot be obtained under any circumstances 
through purchase, rental, inheritance, or any other private transaction. 


Division X. 


ARTICLE 4 
order, 

Arvicte 41. The right to use land for construction purposes becomes effective 
upon actual occupation of the plot or npon preparations its occupation 
but not later thin three months after the receipt of permission from the local 
Soviet. 

Note.—By actnal preparations is meant the delivery of building materials to 
the place of destination or the closing of a contract with workers. 

ArticLe 42. The right to use lands for agricultural purposes (on the basis of 
personal labor) becomes effective upon beginning the work at the opening of 
the next agricultural season, 

Articte 43. The right to use the land for field cultivation becomes effective 
upon the actual beginning of field work (without hired help) at the opening of 
the agricultural season next after the receipt of a permit from the local Soviet, 

Note,— Buildings may he erected on plots of land that may be tilled only by 
special permission of the land department of the Seviet Government. 

ArticLte 44. In case of actual inability to use the plot in the period of time 
alowed by the land department, the latter may extend this period if there is 
valid cause, i. ¢., the illness of the working hands, trouble brought about by 
epidemics, ete. 


The right to use the land becomes effective in the following 


Diviston XI. Transfer of Right to Use Given Plots of Land. 


Articie 45, The right to use the land is not transferable. 
Anrticte 46, The right to use land may be obtained by anyone on the basis of 
this decree, and it cannot be transferred from one person to another. 


Division NIL. Pemporary Cancellation of the Right to Use the Land. 


Articite 47. Any land-borrower’s right to use the plot of land may be stopped 
for a certain length of time, without cancelling it entirely. 

Articre 48, Any land-borrower may cease utilizing the land at a certain time 
and still have the right to (a) if natural eulatntiice (floods, ete.) deprive him 
of the possibility; (b} if the agriculturist is temporarily ill: (c) if the agrienl- 
turist is called to do some government duty; or for other cause valid from the 
social point of view. He may hold it until such time as conditions are favor- 
able for the utilization of his plot. 

Nore.—The period of such temporary ce: 
‘case by the land department of the local Soy 

ArTicLe 49. Upon every temporary cessation of the use of the land (as indi- 
caied in Article 48), the local Soviet either organizes community help to the 
agriculturist or calls upon the workers, paid by the state and subject to the 
general regulations of workers’ control, to do the work of the afflicted agvicul- 
turist (temporary incapacity, death, etc.) so as to save his property and pro- 
ceed with production, 


tion is to be determined in each 
t, 


Diviston NUL Cessation of the Right to Use the Land. 


ArricLe 50. The right to use the land may cease for an entire agricultural 
unit, or for individual members of the same, 
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ARTICLE 51. The right of the given individual to use the land may cease for 
the whole plot or for a part of 
ARTICLE ‘The right is cancelled (a) if the organization, or the purpose for 
which it had taken land, is declared void; (b) if units, associations, communi- 
ties, ete., disintegrate; (c) if the indiyidnal finds it impossible to cultivate the 
field or do other agricultural work, and if at the same time the individual has 
other means of subsistence (for instance, a pension paid to the incapacitated) ; 
(4) upon the death of the individual, or when his civil rights are cancelled by 
the cour 

ARTICLE 53. The right to use a plot of land ceases: 

(a) in case of a formal refusal to use the plot: 

{b) in case of obvious unwillingn to use the plot, although no formal re- 
fusal has been filled; 

(c) in case the land ix used for illegal purposes (e. g., throwing garbage) ; 

{d) in case the land is exploited by egal means (e. g., hiring land se- 
eretly) 5 

(e) in case the uxe of the land by a given individual bring injury to his 
neighhor (e. ¢., manufacture of chemicals). 

Nore.—The land-borrower, upon cessation of his right to the use of the land, 
has the right to demand from the respective land denartinents of the Soviets 
fee fur the unused improvements and labor invested in the land, if the given 
plot did not bring him sufficient profit. 

Chairman of the All-Russian Central 

Members ot the Executive Body : Spiridonoy: 
Kamkoff, Lander, Skouloff, Colodarsky, Peterson, Natanse 

Secretaries of the Central Executive Committees 

Chairman of the Soviet of People’s Conmissari 

People’s Commissar of Agriculture: A. Kolegneft. 


ecutive Committee: Syerdloff. 
Mourqnoit, Zinoveiff, Oustinoft, 
-Bobratf. 
Avunessoff, Smoliansky. 
VY. Oulianoff (Lenin). 


Exuinrr 31, 
DECREE ON HARVESTING AND REQUISITIONING DETACHMENTS. 


1, It is entrusted to all Provincial and distriet Soviets af Workmen’s and 
Peasants’ Deputies. to all village Committees of Poverty, to all trade organs 
of the People’s Comm ites of Food Supply and Agriculture immediately 
to set about to organize harvesting and requisitioning detachments; to use for 
the purpose of harvesting the new creps detachments of workmen and peasants 
of the provinces suffering from famine, who have been sent to requisition grain 
and to proceed immediately to organize for these purposes new detachments 
from loca? peasants and workmen, 

2, The duties of these detachments shall be: (1) harvesting the crops on the 
fields of former landlord estates, (2) harvesting the crops in localities near the 
zone of fighting, (3) harvesting the crops on the fields of: well-known ‘peasant 
speculators and rich peasants, (4) a ing in the timely harvesting of all 
grain in general and the storing of all surplus grain in the state store houses, 

8. All grain collected by the harvesting and requisitioning detachments is to 
be distributed as follow: ‘st, is divided out the amount absolutely necessary 
to satisfy the needs of the poorest elements of the local village population; this 
portion of grain is not to be exported but remains on the spot; all the re- 
maining grain is to be turned over immediately and unconditionally to the col- 
lecting points; the distribution of this grain is controlled by the provincial 
Food Supply Committee under the direction of the Peopl ‘ommissariat of 
Food Supply. 

4. If the meinbers of the harvesting and requisitioning detachment are not 
paid on the basis of former decrees, as for example the decree on the preserving 
for volunteer workmen sent to the front or to food supply detachments, all their 
places in the factories and of their average earnings (collection of laws 630), 
they are rewarded first by food supplies, second by payments in money fixed 
according to local conditions and third by special premiums for the successful 
and rapid completion of harvesting and collecting. The amount of wages and 
premiums is fixed by the provincial Food Supply Committees under instructions 
of People’s Commissariat of Food Supply. 

Signed: President of Council of People’s Commissaries, V, Ulianoy (Lenin). 

Executive Secretary of the Council, V. L. Bonch-Bruevitch, 
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ExnHisit 32, 


DECREE ON SEQUESTRATION OF ALL VACANT PREMISES SUITABLE FOR DWELLING 
PURPOSES. 


. The municipal self-governments are entitled to sequestrate all yacant prem- 
ises suitable for dwelling purposes. 

2, The municipal self-Governments are entitled to settle in the vacant dwell- 
ing premises on the basis of the rules and standards approved by them such 
citizens who are in need of dwelling places or who inhabit overcrowded or in- 
sanitary lodgings. 

3. The municipal self governments are entitled to form a Dwelling Inspection 
and to establish its sphere of activity and organization. 

4. The municipal self-governments are entitled to publish obligatory regula- 
tions for the formation of house committees, establishing their organizations, 
sphere of activity and according to thenr the rights of a juridics] body. 

4, The municipal self-goyernments muy institute dwelling tribunals and estab- 
lish their sphere of action, organization and rights. 

6. The present regulations shall be promulgated hy telegraph. 

People’s Commi ry for the Interior A. I. Rykoff. 

Petrograd, October 28th, 1917, 


Exuirir 33. 
OMDINANCE OF THE COMMISSARIAT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Regarding the Organization of the Central Geodetical Technical Department. 
II. The Department consists of the following primordial office personel : 


Totalot {salar 


aa ‘ ‘y per: sar te 
Denomination of duties. hiss 's. sacle tion haltts 

Department Manager. 1 12,000 Rubels. 
Assistant De} 1} 10,000 
Department In: 5 8,000 
Instructor. 3] 7,000 7 
Secretary 5 | to 6,000 iad 
Assistant Secretary. 5] ” 5,000 Lal 
Office Servant. 5|” 4,000 re 
Copyist... 4] 5,000 * 
2| 3,000 =” 


Messenger. 


—The Department employes as also persons who are temporarily 
zed for work are paid all their actual traveling and provisioning expenses. 
. The foregoing ordinance takes effect with January Ist, 1918. 
National Commissary of Agriculture, L. Kolegajev. 
of the Collegium for Agriculture, B. Levin. 

Published in the 22nd issue of the Journal of the femporary Workmen and 
Peasant Government, of Jannary 80th, 1918. 


Exar 34. 


ORDINANCE ON SUPPLY OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
To factory and mill committees and represcatatives of nanufacturing enter- 


The Supreme Board of National Economy has now undertaken the organiza- 
tion of the entire business of supplying the agricultural population with agri- 
cultural machinery and implements, In order that all this work may be car- 
ried out successfully, it is necessary that the Supreme Board of National 
Economy should have at its disposal exact information about all those estab- 
lishments which at this moment have already changed or are ready to change 
to the production of agricultural machinery. Only with all this information 
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at hand will it be possible to organize systematically this brauch of national 
economy, which is most important for the Russian Republic, and to avoid in 
the future those ills which may be caused by an unorganized change from war 
production to piece work. Moreover, all the information is necessary for the 
apportionment of orders for agricultural machines and implements, which the 
Supreme Board of National Heonomy will soon place. 

In view of what has been said, we urgently request all factory and mill 
committees and manufacturers, or their organizations, to furnish in writing 
the most complete information about their establishments which have to do 
with the manufacture of agricultural machinery, indicating the number of 
workmen, the machine equipment, and the possible minimum production per 
month, together with a statement of the machines and implements (type and 
patent), necessary in rural economy, for which they can take orders. 

In view of the exceptional importance of the matter of supplying our rural 
economy, we respectfully request the provincial papers to reprint this appeal. 

(Nation, Dec. 28, 1918.) 


EXHipir 35, 
DECREE ON GRAIN CONTROL, 


The disastrous undermining of the country’s food supply, the serious heritage 
of the four years’ war, continues to extend more and more, and to be more and 
more acute. While the consuming provincial Governments are starving, in 
the producing Governments there are at the present moment, as before, large 
reserves of grain of the harvests of 1916 and 1917 not yet even threshed. 
This grain is in the hands of tight-fisted village dealers and profiteers, of the 
village bourgeoisie. Wel! fed and well provided for, having accumulated 
enormous sums of money obtained during the years of war, the village bour- 
geoisie remains stubbornly deaf and indifferent to the wailings of starving 
workmen and peasaut poverty, and does not bring the grain to the collecting 
points. The grain is held with the hope of compelling the Government to raise 
repeatedly the prices of grain, at the same time that the holders sell their 
grain at home at fabulous prices to grain speculators. 

An end must be put to this obstinacy of the greedy village grain-profiteers. 
The food experience of former years showed that the breaking of fixed prices 
and the denial of grain monopoly, while lessening the possibility of feasting 
for our group of capitalists, would make bread completely inaccessible to our 
many millions of workmen and would subject them to inevitable death from 
starvation. 

The answer to the violence of grain-owners towards the starving poor must 
be violence towards the bourgeoisie. 

Not a pood [40 lbs. Russiau] should remain in the hands of those holding 
the grain, except the quantity needed for sowing the fields and provisioning 
their families until the new harvest. 

This policy must be put into force at once, especially since the German occu- 
pation of the Ukraine compels us to get along with grain resources which will 
hardly suffice for sowing and curtailed use. 

Having considered the situation thus created, and taking into account that 
only with the most rigid calculation and equal distribution of all grain re- 
serves can Russia pass through the food crisis, the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of all Russia has decreed: 

1. Confirming the fixity of the grain monopoly and fixed prices, and also the 
necessity of a merciless struggle with grain speculators, to compel each grain 
owner to declare the surplus above what is needed to sow the fields and for 
personal “use, according to established normal quantities, until the new harvest, 
and to surrender the same within a week after the publication of this decision 
in each village. The order of these declarations is to be determined by the 
People’s Food Commissioner through the local food organizations, 

2. To call upon workmen and poor peasants to unite at once for a merciless 
struggle with grain-hoarders. 

3. To declare all those who have a surplus of grain and who do not bring 
it to the collecting points, and likewise those wlo waste grain reserves on 
illicit distillation of alcohol and do not bring them to the collecting polnts, 
enemies of the people; to turn them over to the Revolutionary Tribunal, tm- 
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prison them for not less than ten years, confiscate their entire property, and 
drive them out forever from the communes; while the distillers are, besides, 
to be condemned to compulsory communal work. 

In case an excess of grain which was not declared for surrender, in com- 
pliance with Article 1, is found in the possession of anyone, the grain is to be 
taken away from him without pay, while the sum, according to fixed prices, 
due for the undeclared surpiuses is to be paid, one-half to the person who points 
out the concealed surpluses, after they have heen placed at the collecting 
points, and the other half to the village commune. Declarations concerning 
the concealed surpluses are made by the local food organizations. 

Further, taking into consideration that the struggle with the food crisis de- 
mands the application of quick and decisive measures, that the more fruitful 
realization of these measures demands in its turn the centralization of all 
orders dealing with the food question in one organization, and that this organi- 
zation appears to be the People’s Food Commissioner, the Central Executive 
Committee of all Russia hereby orders, for the more successful struggle with 
the food crisis, that the People’s Food Commissioner be given the following 
‘powers: 

1. To publish obligatory regulations regarding the food situation. exceeding 
the usual limits of the People’s Food Commissioner’s competence. 

To abrogate the orders of loeal food bodies and other organization con- 
travening the plans and actions of the People’s Commissioner. 

8. To demand from institutions and organizations of all departments the 
carrying out of the regulations of the People’s Food Commissioner in connec- 
tion with the food situation without evasions and at once. 

4. To use the armed forces in case resistance is shown to the removal of food 
grains or other food products. 

5. To dissolve or reorganize the food agencies in places where they might 
resist the orders of the People’s Commissioner. 

6. To discharge, transfer, turn over to the Revolutionary Tribunal, or sub- 
ject to arrest officials and employees of all departments and public organiza- 
tions in case of interference with the orders of the People’s Commissioner. 

7. To transfer the present powers, in addition to the right to subject to 
arrest, above, to other persons and institutions in yarious places, with the 
approval of the Council of the People’s Commissioners. 

8, All understandings of the People's Commissioner, related-in character to 
the Department of Ways of Communication and the Supreme Council of Na- 
tional Economy, are to be carried through upon consultation with the corre- 
sponding departments. 

9. The regulations and orders of the People’s Commissioner, issued in accord- 
ance with the present powers, are verified by his college, which has the right, 
without suspending their operation, of referring them to the Council of Public 
Commissioners. 

10, The present decree becomes effective from the date of its signature and 
‘is to be put into operation by telegraph. 

Published May 14. 1918. 

(Nation. Dee. 28, 1915.) 


Exntsrr 36. 


ORDINANCE OF THE COMMISSARIAT OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY REGARDING THE 
MEASURES OF THE IMPORT AND EXPORT OF GOODS. 


About the measures of Import and Export of goods. 

The Soviet of National Commissaries decrees: 

(1) Until the final Organization of the Sub-Department of International 
and Economie Policy at the Supreme Soviet of National Economies, the permits 
for the export and import of goods, from the territory, respectively in the 
territory of Russia, are exclusively given under the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Commerce of the Commissariat of Commerce aud Industry. 

The Export and Import of goods without such permits is regarded as con- 
traband and will he punished with all severity according to the Jaws of the 
Republic. 

(2) Order is given herewith to all custom’s officials and Institutions on all 
frontiers under penalty of capital punishment not to allow the Export over 
the frontier, or, the import from the other side, of goods without the presenta- 
tion of such permits. 
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(3) The foregoing decree will become effective with the 1st of January, 
1918, and all permits for the export and import, released after December 31st 
1917 by any other Institution than the Department of Foreign Commerce of the 
Commissariat of Commerce and Industry, mentioned above under paragraph 
one, Will be regarded as null and yoid, 

(4) The foregoing ordinance is made effective telegraphically. 

Chairman of the Soviets of National Comumissaries: Ulyanoff (Lenin). 


: watonel Conmissaries: Steinberg, Stalin, Shlyepnikoff, (Podyoyski) Obo- 
lensk. 


Commissary of Military Affairs: Podvoyski. 
Temporary Administrator: V1. Bonch-Bruavieh, 
Soviet Secretary: Gorbunoff, 

December 29th, 1917. 


(Published in the Ist issue of the Journal of the Temporary Workers and 
Peasant ‘Gevernment, of January 8rd 1918.) 


EXHIBIT 37. 
DECREE UN THE NATIONALIZATION OF FOREIGN TRADE, 


I, All foreign trade is nationalized. Trade arrangements on the buying and 
‘selling of every kind of produce (of the mining and cultivating industry, agri- 
-cniture, ete.) with foreign states and individual trade enterprises, abroad, will 
be nade in the name of the Russian Republic by organs specially authorized 
for that purpose; other than through these organs, ali trade arrangements with 
foreign countries for import and export are prohibited. Note: Rules for im- 
port and export of postal packets and passengers effects will be issued sepa- 
rately. 

H. The organ administering the foreign trade will be the Peoples Com- 
niissariat of Trade and Industry. 

Il, For the organization of import and export there is instituted in the 
Peoples Commissariat for Trade and Industry, a Soviet of Foreign Trade. The 
Soviet is composed of representatives of the following administrations, institu- 
tions and organizations; (a) Military, Naval, Agricuiture, Supply, Roads of 
Communications, Foreign Atfairs and Finances, Administrations; (b) repre- 
sentatives of the Central Organs of regulating and managing separate brands 
of production, such as Centro-tea, Centro-sugar, Centro-textile, etc. and rep- 
resentatives of all sections of the Supreme soviet of Peoples’ Economy; (c) Cen- 
tral organizations of cooperatives; (d) Central representations of rade-In- 
dustriat and Agricultural organizations; (e) Central organs of Professional 
Unions and Trade-Industrial Employees; (f) Central Organs of Trade-Ener- 
prises for Importation and Exportation of principal products. Note: The right 
is reserved to the People’s Commissariat of Labor and Industry to bring rep- 
resentatives not named herein into the personnel of the Soviet of Foreign Trade, 

IV, The Soviet of Foreign Trade conducts a plan of exchange of wares with 
foreign lands, worked out by the People’s Commissariat for Trade and In- , 
dustry, and affirmed by the Soviet for People’s Hconomy. 

Among the problems of the Soviet of Foreign Trade are: (1) Balancing of 
the supply and demand of exported and imported products: (2) Organization 
‘of storage and purchase, through the proper centers of separate industries 
(supre-sugar, supreoil, etc.) and in their absence, through the medium of co- 
operative, private agencies and Trade firms; (3) Organization of purchases 
abroad; through State Purchasing Commission and Agents, cooperative organi- 
gations and trade firms: (4) Fixing of prices on imported and exported wares, 

Vv. (1) The Soviet for Foreign Trade is divided into sections, according to 
branches of production and of the most important exported and imported wares, 
and the Presidents of these sections are the representatives of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Trade and Industry. 

(2) The President of the General Assembly of members of the Soviet of 
Foreign Trade and its Presidium, elected by the General Assembly, is the 
representative of the People’s Commissariat of Trade and Industry. Note: 
The internal organization of the Soviet for Foreign Trade, number of sections 
their problems, rights and sphere of activities, will be worked out separately. 

(8) All decisions of the sections are submitted to the Presidium for the ap- 
proval of the People’s Commissariat for Trade and Industry. 
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VI. This decree is in effect from the date of its publication. 
President of the Soviet of Peoples Commissaries, V.C. Uliyanov (Lenin). 
Bronskiy, Stalin, Tchicherin. 
Manager of Affairs of the Soviet of Peoples Commissaries. 
BoncH BRUEVICH 
Secrerary N, Gorpunov 
Moscow, April 22, 1918. 


Exurit 38, 
DECREE ON LOCAL SECTIONS OF PEOPLE’S COMMISSARIAT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 


1. In order to coordinate local efforts in organizing and regulating trade and 
industrial activities of the districts in conformity with general and local in- 
terests, for executive functions and functions of control under general direc- 
tions from the center, there are organized for Provincial (or Regional) Soviets 
of Workmen's and Peasants’ Depnties Provincial (or Regional) Sections of 
the People’s Commissariat of Trade and Industry. 

2. The Provincial (or Regional) Sections of the People’s Commissariat of 
Trade and Industry are guided in their activities by instructions from the 
People’s Commissariat of Trade and Industry. 

8. For the Provincial (or Regional) Section of the People’s Commissariat of 
Trade and Industry is organized a Soviet, of two representatives each, from 
the following organizations: from the Provincial (or Regional) Soviet of 
Workmen's and Peasants’ Deputies, from the Trade Union of Employees of 
Trade and Industry, from the Union of Cooperative Organizations, from the 
local food supply organ, and one each from the Provincial (or Regional) Soviet 
of National Economy and from the Association of Industrial Enterprises. The 
President of the Soviet is the Director of the Provincial (or Regional) Section 
of the People’s Commissariat of Trade and Industry, elected by the Provincial 
(or Regional) Soviet and confirmed by the People’s Commissariat of Trade and 
Industry. 

4. The main tasks of the Local Section of the People’s Commissariat of 
Trade and Industry, within its district: 

(a) Garry out measures adopted by the People’s Commissariat of Trade and 
Industry, within its district: 

(b) Control trade and industrial enterprises of the district according to gen- 
eral instructions from the center: 

(c) Coordinate and direct the trade and industrial activity of all loeal or- 
ganizations, and of all technical apparatus of trade control of a given locality, 
and regulate their interrelationship. 

(d) Prepare and elaborate detailed instructions for their own executive 
organs. 

(e) Study the conditions of the markets of the district and the conditions of 
trade, collect and work up statistical information on the conditions of the 
market. 

» (f) Make special investigations and inquiries in special fields of trade and 
industry, and carry ont any special instructions from the People’s Commissariat 
of Trade and Industry. 

5. The Provincial, (or Regional) Section for the People’s Commissariat of 
Trade and Industry presents to the People’s Commissariat of Trade and In- 
dustry monthly reports on its activity. 

6. The acts and orders of the Provincial (or Regional) Section of the People’s 
Commissariat of Trade and Industry may be suspended by the Peopie’s Com- 
missariat of Trade and Industry. X 

7. Urban and District Trade Inspectors are established as the executive 
organ and technical apparatus of the Provincial (or Regional) Sections of the 
People’s Commissariat of Trade and Industry. The right to issue general in- 
structions to the local organizations of the People’s Commissariat of ‘Trade and 
Industry, aud the organizing of the Trade Inspectors is reserved to the People’s 
Commissariat of Trade and Industry. = . 

Signed: President of the Council of People's Commissariat—V. Ulianov 

Lenin) 

: Executive Secretary of Council of People’s Commissariat—V. Bonch- 
Bruevitch 
(Collection of Laws and Orders) 
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Exit 39, 


RESOLUTIONS AMOPTED AT THE FIRST ALI-RUSSIAN CONGRESS OF THE COUNCILS OF 
NATIONAL ECONOMY ON THE 26TH OF MAY 1918, 


I. The economic consequences of the Brest-Litovsk peace. 


1. The Brest-Litovsk peace, by tearing away from Russia ihe industrial dis- 
tricts of Poland, the Baltic provinces, the Donetz basin and the most fertile 
regions of Ukraine, has decreased the productive forces of Russia's economic 
life and has made very difficult the work of healing the wounds inflicted by 
the war, which work can be carried on systematically and in harmony with 
the interests of the masses of the people only on the basis of a Socialistic 
organization of production. 

Having imposed on Russia a burden of financial obligations amounting to 
many billions, the Brest-Litovsk peace is making of Russia at the time of her 
difficult economic crisis, a tributary to foreign capital, at least temporarily. 

2. The Brest-Litovsk treaty with its economic consequences does not corre- 
spond to the economic interests of the masses of the people of Russia nor to the 
interests of the masses of the people in-the occupied territories, The industry 
of Poland and of the Baltic provinces and the industry of the Donetz basin 
is bound by strong ties to the economic life of Russia and is not in a position 
to compete with the technically more developed German industry on the Ger- 
man and Austrian market. Separated from Russia by tariff boundaries the 
industry and the commerce of the Baltic provinces is doomed to a slow extinc- 
tion. The Donetz basin and the industry of Ukraine, already in view of their 
geographical position, are dependent on the Russian North. The Ukrainian 
bread stuffs, at present so much desired by Germany and Austria, will he ex- 
cluded from those countries after the war by a wall of custom duties, levied 
in the interests of the Hungarian and Prussian land owners. All this will 
call into life, in the districts torn away from Russia, a tendency toward a 
close economic union with the Russian economic organism. 

Territories until present time kept by coercion within the houndaries of 
the Russian Empire will seek economic relations with Russia on the basis 
of common interests. 

3. Thus we shall have to contend with the severe economic consequences of 
the Brest-Litovsk peace in the first place during the transition period, while 
the general international consequences of the imperialistic war have not yet 
found their expression while Russia, conquered in the imperalistic war, can 
not yet get aid from the proletariat of the other countries and has just started 
the work of reconstructing her shattered economic organism. 3 

Compelled to fulfill the conditions of the Brest-Litovsk peace the Soviet 
Russia has in her social legislation the best means wherehy to paralyze the 
pernicious consequences of the Brest-Litovsk peace. The development of the 
productive forces of the Altai and Ural regions will give Russia iron and coal. 
The nationalization of various branches of industry, sufficiently centralized by 
the former processes of development, will increase the productivity of the 
decreased number of our factories. 

The nationalization of the foreign trade will offer a possibility of pro- 
hibiting the import of socially nonesscntial commodites as it also will make 
possible systematically to utilize the surplus of raw materials in order gradu- 
ally to honor our obligations. By attracting foreign capital to be employed in 
the development of the natural resources of Russia, and in the creation of new 
branches of industry under the strictest state control and with the direct co- 
operation of the State, we shal] be able not only to overcome the economic con- 
sequences of the Brest-Litovsk treaty until the time comes when they will be 
eliminated by the social development, but also, by strengthening of the pro- 
ductive forces of Russia, we shall help to overcome the economic disorder, and 
to strengthen the Soviet regime as a power aiming at the Socialistic reorgani- 


zation of Russia. 


Il. The econonrie situation and the economic policy. 


1. The overthrow of the rule of the bourgeois-agrarian class and the transition 
of the power into the hands of the proletariat is the hasis of our economic policy, 
the aim of which at the present time is to strengthen the Socialistie social order 
in Russia and to defend it in the struggle against the attacks of international 
imperialism. The methods whereby the transformation of Russia into a 
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Secialistic society is being accomplished are determined by the bitter struggle 
Which we are compelled to wage agaiust the bourgeoisie in Russia and outside: 
of Russia. 

2. The conditions of the economic development of Russia are determined om 
the one hand by the change of her boundaries due to the Brest-Litovsk peace 
ireaty, on the other hand hy the change in the character of her production, 

8. The separation of Ukraine and of Poland is to be considered as the most 
iunportant consequence of the Brest treaty. It changes radically the develop 
roent of ind ry in the remaining regions of Russia.’ Owing to the aboye men- 
tioned separation the Ru n industry loses a considerable part of its fuel (up 
to 70% of the entire coul production). As a result of this a shifting of 
the main centers of our industry in the area of coal and ore production to Ural 
avd Siberia, and a stronger development of the productive forces in these ¢lis- 
triets is inevitable. 

4, Owing to the fact that the production for necessities of war now can be 
turned inte production for the needs of the population of the country, the eco- 
nomic situation, despite the terrible drain on our finances, the disorganization 
of transportation, the decline of the production, ete. will inevitably improve. 
The presence of a decrease of production, i. e. the closing of factories and plants, 
and the growth of wnemployment is due mainly to the difficulties of transition 
from war to peace production, and from capitalism to the Socialist system, 
Such wu situation will be repluced ly a growth of production as the new order 
grows stronger, 

5, The present economic situation after seyen months’ rnle of the Soviet power 
necessitates a further application of economic measures, which have proved 
useful during that time and which brought about the liquidation of the rule of 
landed gentry in the villages and to the removal of the bourgeoisie from the 
control of the economic life of the country. 

6. In the domain of the organization of production the completion and appli- 
cation of the nationalization of various enterprises (of which 304 have beer 
nationalized and confiscated) is necessary. as well as a systematic nationaliza- 
tion of branches of industry. first of all the metal and machine, and the chem 
ical, oil, and t le industries, The nationalization must not proceed in a casual 
manner, snd may be carried Out exclusively either hy the All-Russian Council of 
National Eeonomy or by the Council of Peoples upon recommendation of the 
All-Russian Council of National Economy. 

T. The development of productive forces in the country demands the establish: 
ment of standards of individual and factory production, and of a wage scale 
corresponding to the standards of production; the introduction of the strictest 
labor discipline, under the control of the workers organizations themselves; 
the gradual introduction of courpulsory work, applied, to begin with, to people 
not engaged in any socialiy useful work ; the mobilization of all technical forces 
of the country and of experts; the organized redistribution of labor in accord- 
ance with the replacements of centers of industry, 

8. In the domain of organization of exchange and distribution of commodities 
centralization and concentration of the trade apparatus into the hands of gov- 
ernment organs and of the cooperative societies is necessary as well as a 
gradual liquidation of the apparatus of private commerce. The system of mo- 
nopoly on commodities of mass consumption makes necessary the establishment 
of a direct commodity exchange between various territories; and the fixing of 
standard prices for all products and commodities of first necessity, as well as 
co-ordination and gradual reduction of prices. 

9. A problem of private necessity is the furnishing of the villages on a large: 
seale with agricultural implements and machinery, with manufacturer of prod. + 
uets and with fertilizers; the establishment on a large scale of: work of 
amelioration and the institution of a regular exchange of commodities between 
the city and the village, 

40. In the domain of finances the completion of the nationalization of banks, 
the increase of the number of branch banks, a gradual transition to obligatory 
current accounts comprising the whole population, the largest possible develop- 
ment of check circulation and money orders, and common standards of book- 
keeping for all nationalized undertakings, 


IH, Problems of Foreign Trade. 


1. The four years of imperialistic war have exhausted the productive forces 
of all countries. famine in commodities resulting from decreased pro- 
duetiyity will characterize in the next years to come the national economy of all 
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countries, The character of the foreign exchange of commodities is undergoing 
a change, Not competition for foreign markets but the securing for the na- 
tional economic organizations of necessary products of foreign origin is the- 
aim ot the foreign trade policy of every country, altogether regardless of mili- 
tary successes, 

2. The aim of the trade policy of Russia before the war was, on the one. 
hand, the facilitation of the export of agricultural products, simultaneously 
making difficult the import of products of industry, for the sake of protection 
of the “national” industry; under this system raw materials have been ex- 
ported in unfinished form, iu a manner most unsatisfactory for us. The export 
of grains has not as much been the result of the existence of a surplus of prod- 
ucts of agriculture, as of the fiscal policy of the government. All our exports 
in this way have been conditioned not by the abundance of our productive forces: 
but by lack of such forces,—not by our richness but hy our poverty. 

8. The war and the revolution have greatly changed the position of Russia 
on the international market. While before the war our fiscal protectionistic- 
tariff policy on the one hand opposed the influx of products of industry, and on 
the other hand endeavored to increase the export of grains and raw materials, 
now the substance of our foreign trade policy will be just the opposite—the 
increase of the importation of the means of production and the decrease of the- 
export of raw materials and food products, 

#. Our immediate aim in the domain of commodity exchange is the securing: 
of the means of production for the most important branches of the industries 
procuring raw materials and manufactured products, as also for the agrienl- 
ture, In the first instance it is neces: to secure such commodities for the 
railway transportation and for the agriculture, the textile industry, the leather 
and timber industries. So far as possible a reduction of imports of commodities 
of mass consumption as instance ready-made foot wear, and a complete 
stoppage of import of articles of luxury, must he attained. As a temporary 
exception the import of food stuffs (sugar, fish, grain) should be permitted. 

5. The fundamental principle of our export is the exchange of commodities. 
The products sold abroad are yalued in foreign rate of exchunge with the 
obligation of delivery in their own tonnage products of industry of the selling 
eountry. Our export plan for the coming year contemplates the export of the 
folowing staple products: lumber, flax, flour, hemp, bristle, machine oil, raw 
hides, furs, tobacco, and metals. One of the forms of payment for the imported 
machinery may. become industrial and commercial concesstons in territories 
heretofore not touched by the Russian productive forces. on the condition of” 
an obligatory partnership of the government in the output; whereby special 
social and trade legislation is to be enacted to govern the rights and duties 
of holders of concessions. 

6. The changed conditions of our internal state of affairs necessitate a 
change of the organization of the foreign trade. As import of commodities 
necessitates export, it is necessary, for the sake of an economical utilization 
of our national resources, consciously to regulate the import as well as the 
export of commodities. The existing methods of this regulation, as the tariff 
policy and the license and embargo system, do not sufficiently fulfill this ai 
The license system leaves the initiative of exchange of commodities to private 
commercial capital, which is guided not by the needs of the country Wut by 
motives of speculative character. It is necessary to regulate the foreign trade 
from the standpoint of the interests of the whole national economic organiza- 
tion in accordance with the the general plan of production and distribution, 

7. The nationalization of the foreign trade means that the influx of com- 
modities from abroad is to be regulated on the basis of definite needs of the 
national economic organization, as determined by the organs which regulate- 
the production and distribution and that the payment for the imported prod- 
uets is to be determined by the same responsible organs of production and dis- 
tribution; secondly, that the profits of the intermediary commercial capital 
shalt be decreased to minimum and limited to a fixed commission profit. The 
State, functioning as the sole buyer in foreign countries and the sole seller of 
these goods, is able to return immediately the predatory commission profits 
of the commercial capital of Russian or foreign origin to the domestic pro- 
ducer and consumer. 7. 

8. In regard to occupied territories and the independent state formations, 
which formerly have been a part of the economic organism of Russia, our 
foreign trade policy is based on common economic interests. A tariff union_ 
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appears to be the pressing necessity of the interested parties. A rapid solu- 
tion of this problem will render easier the transition to peace production in 
Russia as well as in Poland, Ukraine and the Baltic provinces. 

Until a final and formal solution of this problem has been reached by means 
of definite commercial treaties, direct exchange of commodities with inde- 
pendent states, which separated from Russia. as well as with the occupied 
territories, is possible on the condition and under definite guarantees that such 
exchange of commodities Shall serve the needs of the population concerned only: 

9. In order to attain without hindrance the nationalization of * * 


Exminir 40, 


ATION OF ARTICLE IN THE * COURIER OF THE PEOPLES COMMISSARIAT OF 


TRAD 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY " AS TO CONCESSIONS 


June 20, 1918. 


On the question of Concessions. For the interests of re-establishing of the 
vy to renew eco- 


peoples economy of the Russian Republic, it becomes necessary 
nomic trade relations with the Central Powers, and also to continne and de- 
velop the relations with the former Allies and neutral nations. 

Without mentioning conditions, under which we could hegin the realization 
of corresponding measures, diplomatic conditions, so to speak, we will dwell on 
certain material considerations of the question raised. One method for solving 
this question is the utilization of foreign technical and organizing forces for 
the development of the as vet undeveloped, productive resources of our still rich 
and native land, and the exploitation of the same. 

The general scheme of concessions could be presented in the following man- 

ner: 
The concessionaire wonld be obliged to perform, with his own material and 
at his own expense, the necessary work for the development of the natural 
riches of Russia, and adapting of them to exploitation, So, for example, Amer- 
iea could be given the right to perform work on making the river Yenisey and 
its tributaries available for navigation. With that there could also be given 
to the Concessionaire the right to utilize the raw material located near the 
section being developed ; of course it would be compulsory for the concessionaire 
to submit to the laws existing now, and those that might hé issued in the 
future, in the domain of social, trade, and industria] legislation. For the pur- 
pose of utilizing the scientific and technical ability of the foreigners, the conces- 
sionaire could be bound to compose the superior and middle personnel, prefer- 
ubly of persens with a sufficient technical and scientific preparation, both 
theoretic and practieal, Tt is desirable also to utilize the organizing ability of 
his compatriots. On the other hand, with the view of reducing the distress 
from unemployment it would be possible to compel the concessionaire to hire 
laborers, both skilled and unskilled, exclusively on an agreement with the proper 
professional unions or other workers organizations. In connection with that, it 
is desirable for the safeguarding of the interests of the workers, that a contract 
worked out by the proper professional organizations, be concluded with the 
workers, 

If the bargain between the Republic and a foreign government ended there, it 
would not be a concession, but merely a contract on an order of the Russian 
Republic to a foreign government, for which the Republic would have to pay & 
certain amount of money. The contract becomes a concession only when the 
Russian Republic allows the concessionaire the possibility of exploiting the re- 
sources of the Republic, which have been brought to a suitable condition. The 
counter agent who, at his own expense, has deepened the Yenisey River, laid 
its bank with concrete, built wharves, and so forth; in other words, has brought 
the river and its tributaries to a condition where it is available for exploitation 
in the interests of navigation, could be given the concession on exploitation of 
the river for a certain period. The concessionaire could be granted the right 
to engage in transportation on the river and its tributaries; of course for that 
it would be necessary for him te invest a certain amount of capital, on which 
he would receive profit. This right would be in itself a form of remuneration 
of the development of productive forces. 

This somewhat unusual form of concession presenting apparently two periods: 
(first period, the execution of the order, and, second, the payment for it in the 
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form of concession), appears to be the most suitable to the interests of the Rus- 
sian Republic. At the first glance it may seem that the above described form in 
no way differentiates from the usual form. There are, then, in the usual con- 
cessions two periods; the period of conducting the preparatory work, and the 
period of utilizing the work already completed for the purpose of exploitation ; 
and, therefore, the form described above seemingly in po way differentiates from 
the usual. 

As a matter of fact. the difference is in just what forms the important period 
of the concession. While in the usual form of concession the principal role is 
played by the second period, the utilization of work performed for the purpose 
of exploitation, that is, the concession is considered, so to speak, from the point 
of the profit to the concessionaire. In the form of concession described above, 
the principal role is played by the first period, the development of natural re- 
sources, that is, the concession is considered from thé point of view of its benefit 
to the State. In the usual concession a capitalistic government, giving the right 
of exploitation to capitali itself in the interest of its class; or, as it is 
said, “supports native or some other industry.” A socialist government is least 
of all interested in the development of an industry in the sense of bringing 
profits to capitalists, but the development of productive forces in a socialistic 
government is important in the interests of the proletariat. And only because 
Russia is poor in her own organizing forces, which could be adapted to the busi- 
ness of utilizing the unlimited riches of the republic, do we have to turn for aid 
to cquutries technically better prepared and located beyond her borders. 

That is the reason why it becomes necessary to lengthen and broaden the 
first period of the concession, the development of the productive forces of the 
land. The more, complete and unbounded this work, the further off will be the 
advent of the second period, when the concession must be realized in the narrow 
sense of that word; that is, the reaping of the fruits of labor in large profits on 
the expended capital. y 3 

The second period of the concession, the period of the concession in the nar- 
row sense of the word: that is, the exploitation of the prepared’ enterprise 
requires great caution on the part of the State. For formulating the contract, 
the following conditions must be taken into consideration: the obligation of the 
concessionaire to the rules of social and trade enterprise legislation, participa- 
tion of the Republic in all profit exceeding a certain percentage, allotment to the 
Republic of a certain amount of the products of the execution of the work, pro- 
hibition of the oyerstepping of the concession without special permission from 
the government in each particular case, the right of repurchasing the enter- 
prise before the expiration of the date of concession, etc. Of cou: the condi- 
tions outlined here in general, require careful working out of details and con- 
formation with existing laws, particularly with the possible law on the limita- 
tions of profits. All details and all minutia, guaranteeing the interests of the 
State, must be anticipated. Without dwelling at any length on these details, it 
is necessary nevertheless to point out one circumstance which has an important 
meaning in the realization of the above mentioned aims. That is the condition 
on the right of the State to repurchase the enterprise before date of completion 
of contract. 

It has already been noted above that the State is interested in the reatization 
of the first period of the contract, the period of the development of productive 
forces, and only reconciling itself with the inevitable, with the realization of 
the concession itself, the second period of the contract. But even that obliga- 
tion of the State can be annulled or softened to a certain extent by the right 
of the State to a before-term repurchase of the enterprise, That right enables 
the State, at any moment when it feels able to conduct itself. the complex 
economy. withont the aid of private capital, when the economic life of the 
country is reestablished, and when ihe automatic pressure of foreign private 
capital on ‘the economic life of the country is reduced. 

Mention must also be made of the right of the State to give any concessions 
to foreigners. The right of the State is indisputable. The State, through its 
government, is the proprietor of all natural resources of the country and has 
the right to utilize any of them in the interests of the Republic, or on certain 
conditions to allow them to be utilized by a third party. In this respect the 
right of the Russian Republic is even broader than the rights of the bourgeois 
governments, as at the time of the revolution the government nationalized many 
pranches of industrial and trade activity. The nationalization of the com- 
mercial fleet, for example, gives the State the privilege of allotting the right 
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of monapoly on the exploitation of Ww time resources to whom it may see fit, 
In connection with that, the legal forms of State ownership must be particu- 
larly eavefully described in the contract. 

Tt is impossible to foresee all the various forms of * compensation” whieh 
may be demanded by our future concessionaires, It is quite possible that these 
demands may he contrary to general policies of the Soviet authoriti Such 
will he the case, in all probability, in demands of an agricultural nature and 
others, The demands may be quite yaried, and each individual ease must be 
decided according te the facts of the But, no matter what the solution 
of separate questions m he, in cach particular case. a firm, stable, economic 
policy must be the foundation of the whole business in its entirety, 


Sy BLE. 


Exuinir 41, 


DECREE ON THE REGULATION OF PRICES. 


1. Although the shops in the Jarge cities have not received any goods during 
the last few months, and all the articles in them were purchased earlier by 
the proprietor: miparatively Jaw prices, nevertheless at the present time 
the proprictors demand for ih xoods prices much higher than these which 
prevailed four qonths ago. vdingly an examination of all hooks of all 
shops in all cities and settlements with a population of not Tess than 10,000 is 
ordered. 

2. In view of the obvious necessity of control over the fixing of prices, com- 
mittees on prices are created for every class of commereial establishment (dry- 
goods, Laberdushery, hirdware, graveries, ete.). 

8. The deter mination of those branches of commerce for each of which a 
special committee on prices is created is left to a commission of representatives 
of the local Soviet of Workmen's Deputies, the city council, and the union of 
commercial-industrial employees in equal numbers (three each from those 
organizations). 

4. The same commission determines which commercial establishments are 
within the jurisdiction of cach connnittee on prices. 

a, Committees on prices, in accordance with this ordinance, are to he created 
withont fail in every city and settlement with a population not less than 
10,000, 
6. The members of the committee on prices comprise 2 representatives of the 
spective section of commercial-industrial employees, 2 representatives of 
nsumers’ leagues, 2 representatives of proprietors of the respective commer~ 
cial establishments, 1 statistician, and 1 book-keeper, chosen by the local 
Soviet of Workmen's Deputies, 

7. The committee on prices controls a given branch of commerce in its en- 
tirety and directs it on the following principles: 

(a) the verification of the disbursements of the commercial establishment for 
the acquisition, keeping and organization of the sale of goods, and additional 
expenses connected with the conduct of the business; 

‘h) the determi on this basis, of the normal average price of each 
product fe 

(ce) the fixing of an Lvernge alount of profit ; 

(d) the apportionment of the profit amon all the shops, with the right of 
taking as a whole all disbursements and all incomes of all shops of a given 
branch of commerce in a given ¢ but so caleulated that all proprietors who 
are personally engaged in their husiness, and their families, shall be secured 
at Jeast a suitable maintenance. 

8. The conunittee on prices controls the sources of supply of shops for articles 
in which they deal, and takes measures for the uninterrupted delivery to the 
shops of those articles ip proper quantities, and in extreme cases, nt the expense 
of the proprietors, making necessary expenditures and organizing the temporary 
management of those shops whose proprietors cease trading or who maliciously 
do not take proper measures for securing the supply of goods for the shop, or 
who violate the rules of the committee, 

9. Por the unification of the supply of goods to shops, the committee on prices 
assumes the duty of a purchasing centre which supplies all stores under its 
control; while the proprietors, for that purpose, place at its disposal all their 
connections, knowledge, and technical and administrative apparatus, and supply 
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sueh funds as they ordinarily disburse for supplying their shops with goods, 

The committee on prices has the right to are: ee BRYSHASIng Rent y and may 
increase, in case of necessity, the representation of the proprietors of shops 
on the committee to four members instead of two. 

10. The conmittee on prices sees to it that the shops under its control carry 
out all regulations of the authorities remaurding the distribution of products 
among the population whether by cards or on some other basis, 

i. The committee on prices of each city elects epresentatives to the all- 
city conmnittee on prices, which coérdinates the activity of separate committees 
under the direction of the central, regional, and local boards of national 
econonly, and in accordance with their regulation: 

12. For the expense connected with the busin of the comnittees on prices 
and the maintenance of their personnel, a deduction from the profits of the com- 
mercial establishments under their control is made in suitable proportions and 
by their order, 

18, Executive authority for ear 


u i ng out this ordinance in each city, including 
the formation of a commission provided for in Clause 3, is given to local trade 
unions of commercial-industr employees, and, in case of the absence of such, 
to the loca) Soviet of Workmen's Deputies; or, in the absence of such Soviet 
to the city council, or, in case of the absence of such city council, to the local 
consumers’ leagues. 

14. This ordinance shall be put into effect not later than the month of 
February. Persons guilty of its violation are liable io imprisonment for a 
period not longer than one year, and to a fine at the discretion of the, 
Revolutionary Tribunal. 

January 30, 1918, 

(The Nation, Feb, 22, 1919.) 


Exuierr 2, 


DECREE NATIONALIZING SOAP FACTOR 


AND MONOPOLIZING THE SALE OF FATS AND 
SOAP. 


The government lias nationalized eight soap factori 
Sterianin-Ney: 
Brocar, Ralley 


s, Kristovaikof of Kazan, 
y at Petrograd, the plants of Joukof Saloline, the plants of 
nd Sie, The sale of fats and of soap is monopolized. 


Exuisir 43, 


DECREE ON THE NATIONALIZATION OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


The following decree of the Soviet Government, dated Jainary 19, 1918, sets 
forth the regulations for the Government control of the textile indust 

1. On the strength of Clause 2 of the ordinance of the Supreme Board of 
National Economy, No. 34. published in the “ Gazette of the Provisional Wor 
men’s and Peasan Government” on December 16, 1917, all textileavea 
products, such as enfton, wool, flax, hemp, and jute textures, as well as artic 
made from them, are taken under control. 

2. Factory and mill committees are authorized to see that no soos are taken, 
from factories or factory storehouses without permission of the Connmissariat of 
Supplies or of institutions or persons authovized by it. 

3. All establishments which manufacture products enumerated in this order 
are to submit to the Commissariat of Supplies, under the direction of factory 
and mill committees, abont the first of each month, a report of the quantity of 
goods in the factor orehouses and the quantity of goods manufactured during 
those period 

4. In regard to the arrival of goods enumerated in Clause 1 from abroad, the 
persons and institutions receiving them render accounts to the Commissariat of 
Supplies. The customs offices through which those goods pass also report to the 
Commissariat of Supplies. 

5. The Commissariat of Supplies, utilizing the data thus obtained, apportions. 
the goods on a national scale. Ae say Bae P 

6. All persons, firms, cooperative societies and institutions which deal whole- 
sale or retail, as well as the administration of credit institutions, pawn-shops,. 
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transport and express companies and proprietors of storehouses. together with 
private persons who have goods in a quantity exceeding personal needs, are re- 
quired to p nt within five days from the publication of this order a report 
of all goods in their possexsion, measured Iiy the yard, as well as tailored goods 
and single articles, to the proper supplies organizations; that is to say, in 
cities, to the municipal organization, in villages to the village organization, ete. 
The latter send the reports to the respective provincial, district, and town sup- 
plies organizations for their guidance. * 

7. The basis and manner of distribution, as well as the forms of control, are 

worked out by the provincial supplies counci but the same must be strictly 
enforced so that persons who receive for a specitied time or purpose cloth by the 
yard shall not be able to get ready-made articles. 
The prices of all goods are to be fixed—that is to say, the price is to be 
is the charge for delivery and plus 10 per cent. for wholesale merchants 
v cent. for retail merchants. Tu case price-lists are lacking, the prices 
special commissions, consisting of six -informed persons with the 
active participation of three representatives of the Soviets of Workmen's and 
Soldiers’ Deputies or of organizations which take their place. 

9, In the case of persons and institutions who disobey this order, their goods 
shall be requisitioned with a diseount of 50 per cent. from the fixed prices, and 
the discounted 50 per cent, shall be deposited to the credit of the state. 

10. Supervision over the execution of this order is entrusted to the department 
of supplies of the Suviets of Workmen's and Soldiers’ Deputies, factory com- 
mittees, and other democratic organizations. 


Exurpit -H. 
DECREE ON THE WORKMEN'S CONTROL OF 1NDUSTRIES. 


1. In the interests of a well-planned regulation of ihe national economy in all 
ial, banking, agricultural, forwarding, cooperative, and 
> associations and other enterprises working with hired workmen or 
vibuting work outside, a workmen's control is now being introduced over the 
production, purchase, sale of products and raw materials, their storage, and 
also aver the financial side of the enterprise, 

2. This Workmen's Control is carried out by all the workmen of a given 
enterprise by means of their elective organizations, namely: factory commit: 
tees. councils of elders, etc: these organizations are bound to inelude also 
representatives of the employees and the technical personnel. 

3. For evel large town, province, or industrial region a local Council 
(Soviet) of Workmen’s Control will be formed, which being an organ of the 
Soviet of Worlunen Soldiers and l’easant Delegates is composed of representa- 
tives of Professional Cuivns. factory and other labor committees, and working 
cooperatives. : 

4. Until a congress of suviets of workmen's control will be conyened an All- 

Russian Soviet of Workmen's Cuntrol will be formed in Petrograd, which will in- 
clude the representatives of the following organizations: the All-Ru: 
Executive Committee of the Soviets of W. & &. Delezates—i memh 
R an Cent, Exec. Committee of Peasant Delegates—5 members, the 
Soviet of Prof. Unions—5 members, the All-Russian Centre of the working coop- 
eration—2 members, the All-Russian Bureau of Factory committees—5 members, 
the All-Russ. Union of Engineers and Technicians—5 members, the All-Russ. 
Union of Agronomists—2 m., from each all-Russian Labor Unien with at least 
100,000 members—1 in.. from the Unions whose number of members exceeds 
100,000—2 m., the Petrograd Soviet of Professional Unions—z members. 
5. To the higher organs of the Workmen’s Control there will be attached com- 
missions of specialists—inspectors (technicians, accountants, and so on), who 
shall be detailed. on the initiative of said organs, cr on the demand of the 
lower organs of the w.’s C, for the inspection of the financial and technical 
sides of the enterprise. s 

6. The organs of the W.'s (. are entitled to supervise the production, to 
establish the minimum production and to take measures for the elucidation of 
the cost price of the produets. 

7. The organs of the W.'s C. are entitled to control the entire correspondence 
of an enterprise, and the owners of the Jatter shall be liable to be summoned 
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before the court of justice for concealing any correspondence. All commercial 
secrecy is abolished. The owners are bound to produce before the organs of the 
W.’s C. all their books and accounts both for the current year and for all the 
past accountable years. 

8. The decisions of the organs of the W.’s C. are obligatory for the owners 
of enterprises and they may be revoked only by a resolution of the higher 
organs of the W.’s C. 

9. The owner of the administration of an enterprise is allowed to bring a 
protest before the higher organs of the W.’s C. against any resolution passed by 
the lower organs of the Control, within the conrse of 3 days. 

10. In all enterprises the owners and the representatives of the workmen 
and employees, elected for the realization of the W.’s C. shall be responsible 
before the State for the strictest order, discipline and protection of the prop- 
erty. Persons guilty of concealing materials products, or orders, or of keeping 
false accounts, or of other abuses, shall be responsible before the criminal laws. 

11. The district soviets of the W.’s C. (el. 3) shall decide all contested ques- 
tions and conflicts arising between the lower organs of the Control, and also all 
complaints of the owners of enterprises, and they shall publish instructions in 
conformity with the local conditions and the peculiarities of the production 
within the limits of the regnlations and dispositions of the All-Russian Soviet 
of W.’s C.; they shall also supervise the work of the lower organs of the control. 

12. The All-Russian soviet of the Workmen’s Control shall draw up the gen- 
eral plans of the workmen's Control, and instrnctions, it shall promulgate obliga- 
tory regulations, regulate the mutual relations between the district soviets of 
the W.’s C. and serve as a higher instance for all matters connected with the 
workmen's control. 

18. The All-Russian Workmen’s Control shall conform the action of the 
W.’s GC. with all other institutions concerned with the organization of the na- 
tional economy. 

The regnlations regarding the mutual relations between the All-Russian 
Soviet of W.’s C. and other institutions, organizing and regulating the national 
economy, will be published separately. 

14. All laws and circulars, limiting in any way the activity of the factory and 
other committees and soviets of workmen and employees, are now revoked. 

In the name of the Russian Republic, Chairman of the Council of P. C. Vi. 
Oulianoff (N. Lenin). 

Alexander Shliapnikoff, Bonch-Bruevitch, N. Gorbounoff. 

Accepted by the All-Russian C, Ex, C. of the Sov. of W. & S. Del. November 
14th 1917. 


Esurir 45, 


DECREE OF THE WORKMEN’S SND PEASANTS’ GOVERNMENT ON THE 8 HOUR'S WORKING 
DAY. 


1. This law extends over al] enterprises and business concerns independently 
of their dimensions or their owners, and over all persons working for hire. 

2. The time during which in accordance with the hire agreement (art. 48, 60, 
96, 98 and 108 of the Stat. on Industr. Labour) the workman is bound to be on 
the bnsiness premises and at the disposal of the manager of the same for the 
execution of the work is called the working time or the number of working 
hours per 24 hour's. 

Nore.—For underground works the time necessary for the descent and the 
ascent is included in the working time. 

Norm 2.—The working time of workmen detailed for the execution of any 
works beyond the limits of the enterprise is to be determined by special agree- 
ment with the detailed workmen. 

8. The working time as established by the'rules of internal order of the enter- 
prise (1 art. 103 of Stat. on Ind. Lab.—normal working time) must not exceed 
eight working hours every 24 hours, or 48 hours a week, including the time 
necessary for the cleaning of the machinery and the putting in order of the 
place of the works. 

On Christmas Hive. (Dec. 24th) and on the eve of Trinity Sunday all work 
must be stopped at noon. F 

4, Not later than 6 hours after the beginning of the work the workmen must 
pe allowed an off time for rest and food. Such an off time must be of not less 
than one honr's duration. 
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‘The off times must be indicated in the rules of the internal order; during 
such intervals between the work the w orkmmen may dispose freely of their time 
and eyen absent tlenselyes from the business premis 

During the intervals between the work all machinery. 
be stopped: exceptions are only adinitted for such overt ks which are 
carried on in accordance with art, 1-22 of this law, and alse for the machines 
and gears operating the ventilation, pumping, lighting, etv.; moreover, the 
works canmmot be stopped in such enterprises where this is impossible for tech- 
nical reasons (unfinished castings, bleachings, and so on). ‘ 

Nore 1—Enierprises in which the work is recognised by the laws or hy the 
Chief Labour Department to he uninterrupted and which is carried on by three 
shifts of workmen per 24 hours are not subject to the rule of stoppages for oft 
(ime, but they are bound te vive the workmen a certain time for taking food. 

No Tf according ta the conditions of his work the workman cannot ab- 
sent himself to take food, a suitable place should be set apart for him for this 
purpose. Tt shall be obligatory to provide a special place for such workmen 
who during their work come in touch with materials whic e recognised hy 
a resolution of the Chief Departinent for factories and mining works (or any 
other organization acting in its stead) as prejudicial to the health of the 
workmen (lead, quicksilver, ete.) 

5. The total duration of all the stoppay 
must not exceed 2 hours. 

6. The period of time between 9 p,m. and 5 a, m, is called night time. 


7. During night time it is prohibited to employ women and workmen younger 
than 16 

8. For the eiterprises 
is counted from 9 p.m. to 
half hour for ey 

9. In such « 
kilns) or for clima 
longer dur 
the or 
the rules es 

10. Tn hin 


rs and lathes must 


sof works during every 24 hours 


ng with two shifts of workmen the night time 
.m™. but the off time (4) may be reduced ta one 


the desire of the workmen (for instance in hrick 
sit may he desirable to establish off thues of a 
ation the Chief, Department of factories and mining works (or 
s acting in its stead) may allow corresponding digressions from 
hed in art. 4-6 and 8 of this law, 
minors younger than 18 years of age the following rules are 
ated shove: (a) hoys younger than 14 
years of age Gunnot be hired for work, (b) the working time of boys under 13 
of age cannot be of a longer duration than 7 hours. 

Nor From Jan, Ist, 1919, no one who has not attnined 15 years of age 
can be hired for work, and from Jan. 1st, 1920, no ene below 20) years of age. 

11. In the list of holidays on which no work is allowed (2 art. 103 of Stat. 
on tnd. Lad.) are included all Sundays and the following feast da Jan. ist, 
and 6th, Febr. 23rd, March 25th. May Ist, Aug. 15th, Sept. 14th, Dee 
and 26th, Good Friday aster Monday and Tuesday, the da 
of the Ascension of Christ, and the 2nd day of the Descent of the Holy Sp 

Nove 1.—Persons not helonging to the Christian faith are allowed to inchnde 
in this list other holidays instead of Sunday: accordance with their re- 
ligion; as to the other holidays they are bound to include those which are not 
indicated in Note 2. 

—At the desire of the majority of the workmen of an enterprise or 

ny one of its branches the following holidays: 1st and 6th of 
Jan, Aug. 15th, Sept. 14th Dee, 26th, Good Saturday and Easter Monday may 
be replaced }y any other off da. ’ 

12. When working with one shift of workmen daily, the minimum duration 
of a Sunday or holiday rest given each workman must be 42 hours. With two 
or three shifts of men the shortest duration of each Sinday or holiday rest 
shall be established by mutual agreement with the workmen organizations. 

18. By mutual agreement between the manager of the enterprise or business 
and the hired persons the latter may not he made to work on any holiday 

ead of a working day. in digression from the list of holidays indicated in 
such agreement must be immediately communicated to the fanc- 
tionaries to whom the supervision over the execution of this law is entrusted. 

14. The Chief Department for factories and mining works (or the organiza- 
tion acting in its stead) is entitled to prescrihe rules allowing for certain 


digres ions, in so far as they sre actually necessary from the forms stated in 
art. and § for such institutions which by the nature of their production for 


the satisfaction of public requirements must carry on their work during night 
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time or which must work irregulavly during the different seaso 
as for instance the works for the Hghting or water supply of town 
15. For specially injurious manufactures and works in which the workmen 
are subjected to the action of specially infavourable conditions or the danger 
of professional poisoning (works in drying kilys quicksilver, or bleaching 
Iss ing time meitioned in art. 3-5 and 8 must be reduced. 

A list of such works and manufactures with indiention of the curation of the 
working time and other conditions for each separate work, shall be drawn up 
by the Chief Department for factories und mining works (or the organization 
acting in its stead) 
16, No women or boys under 18 yeurs vf age are allowed to be occupied in 
underground wor 
7. Digvessions from the rules stated In art. 

yy agreement with the workmen and with the appro 
tims in regard to the workmen employed for auxiliary works, the heating of 
the factory, water supply, lighting guard and fire-brigade service and in 
general all such works which must be executed in order that the factory might 
king and such which must necessarily be done after the stoppage of 


of the year, 


5, S12 are allowed ouly 
nl of the labour organiza- 


the work, 

18. Any work done by a workman at a time when according to the timetable 
he need not work is led overtime work. Such overtime work is allowed 
only with observance of the conditions mentioned in art. 19-22 of this law 
and it is paid for at a double rate. 

19. No women or boys younger than 18 years of age are allowed to work 
me. 

Workmen over 18 years of age are allowed hy the labour organizations to 
work overtime in the following cases: (a) when the overtime works are called 
forth by the necessity of completing work begun in due time but which in con- 
sequence of unforseen and aecidental delay owing to the mechanical condi- 
tions the mannfacturing process could not be completed within the normal 
working time (according to the rules of internal order) and when the stoppage 
of such work at the nsual time would be dangerous oy it would damage the 
material and machinery (such as chemical processes, castings, etc.) (b) when 
the work which is being done is necessary for averting a danger threatening 
life or property, likewise for averting any aecidental ci ances infringing 
on the technical conditions which are necessary for the regulary working of the 
water supply, lighting, sewerage, or pablie communications at fixed terms; (¢) 
in the case of works for the necessary repairs in the eyent of a sudden damage 
of the boilers, motors or gearings and in general all unforseen disurders in the 
machines, appliances or constructions ()uildings, dams, boreholes, ete.) which 
may calt forth a stoppage in the wor of the enterprise or in any of its 
branches (d) for the execution of necessary temporary works in some branch 
of the enterprise in such cases when in consequence of fire, or breakage, or 
other unforseen circumstances the work of the given branch or any other one 
was stopped completely or for a time only and when snecb work is necessary 
for the operations of the other branches of the enterprise. 

20. In the case mentioned in (d) art. 19 2 special authorization for overtime 
work must be obtained from the Labour Commissary or the Labour Tnspector 
in which the duration of such overtime work every day and the period of time 
during whiel it will he executed must be indicated, For overtime work in the 
cases mentioned in (b) and (c) art. 19 a simple notification thereof is handed in 
to the Inspecter, 

2, All overtime work shall be recorded in the workmen's settlement books 
separately with mention of the remuneration paid for same moreover a full and 
precixe count is kept in the office hooks of all overtime work for each work- 
mian separately. an : f 

22, Overtime work under, the conditions mentioned in art. 19-22 shall be 
allowed during at most 50 days in the year for each branch of the enterprise 
and a special count is kept of everyday of overtime work of each branch, even 
if but one workman should have been working on that day in the given branch. 

99 ‘The duration of overtime v of each separate workman shall not in 
any way exceed 4 hours during any 2 da running. ‘ 

44 For the immediate future, until the military operations will he ended, 
in the enterprises working for the defence. my r gulatious limiting the dura- 
tion of the overtime work (srt, 19-23) and regarding the off time hetween the 
work (4-6) may not be applied by agreement with the workmen and the labour 
organizations. 


ov 
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25, This law is to be promulgated by telegraph and it shall enter in force 
immediately. For any infringement thereof the penalty will be up to one year's 
imprisonment by verdict of the court. 

In the name of the Russian Republic. 

Labour Commissary ad int.: J. Larin, 

Petrograd, October 29th, 1917. 


Exursir 46. 
DECREE ON SUSPENSION OF WORK AND TERMS OF HIRING AND DISCIIARGING WORKMEN. 


In connection with the curtailing of the war orders as also with the transition 
from war work to the production of goods for national consumption and of 
commercial importance, all producing establishments are herewith ordered to 
undertake the following measures: 

(4) Enterprises which are compelled to stop producing, or, which have to go 
over to other work on account of the cancellation of war orders, have to cease 
operation on December 23rd, in the space of a month. 

(2) The Managements and the Workmen's Committees have. in the course 
of the first two weel ‘ter their close down to state on the basis of the tech- 
nical means of their enterprise, the character of the future wot as also the 
absolutely necessary number of workmen of various categories for the further 
continuation of the production, as also the number of workmen that will be 
discharged, 

(3) Workmen desiring to leaye once for ol the enterprise in question. or, 
who according to the foregoing parazranh, will be discharged as superfluous, 
will receive, at the final settlement, payment for one month in advance, this 
according to the normal scale, after the elapse of two weks from the day on 
which the establishment will be shut down, without nuy additional bonus, and 
will be granted a respite from the calling into the military service, for five 
months. 

(£) Payment for the time of the lay-off is fixed proportionally to two-thirds 
of the scale norms, but not lower than six Roubles per day. 

(5) The Plant Committee jointly with the technical personnel fixes the number 

of workmen necessary for cart g out the repairs and installations. The 
Worknien who are assigned to this work. must do so. In the case of their non- 
appearance or their refusal, they loose the right to the pay to which they are 
entitled. For the work of repairs the workmen receive wages according to the 
normal scale. : 

(6) The released workmen are to be turned over to the care of the Labor 
Bourse. The Labor Bourse is distributing the workmen among the enterprises 
and is assisting the workmen who are out of work to receive the help they are 
entitled to and which is due them according to the Insurance Law for the case 
of unemployiuent, but this not before the expiration of the time for which 
they received the indemnity in advance. All workmen, who are on the pay-roll 
of the Labor Bourse, are obliged to take positions proposed to them. A refusal 
deprives the workman of both the enjoyment and the right to subvention. 

(7) The observance for the carrying out of all the provisions decreed in the 
present order and their control, is placed under the authority of professional 
Unions and Local Plant Committees. (Economic Soviets.) 

People’s Commissary of Work: A, Shlyapoikoff, 

December 20th 1917. 

(Published in the 38th issue of the Journal of the Temporary Workmen and 
Peasant Government, December 21st 1917.) 


Exar 47, 
DECREE ON THE NATIONALIZATION OF THE INSURANCE BUSINESS. 


1. Insurance of all kinds such as: Insurance against fire, life insurance, 
insurance against accidents, hail, bad crops, etc., is declared to be the monopoly 
of the State. ; 

Nore.—The mutual insurance of movable goods and property by cooperative 
organizations is concluded on a special basis. 

®, All private insurance companies (joint stock companies, share companies 
and mutual associations) are subject to liquidation from the date of publication 
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of this decree, the former insurance organizations—of the Zemstvo as well as 
mutual municipal insurance organizations—operating within the limits of the 
Russian Republic, are declared to be the property of the Russian Republic. 

3. For the immediate organization of the insurance business and for the Hqui- 
dation of the insurance organizations that have become the property of the 
Russian Republic, the Supreme Soviet of Public Economy is establishing a 
commission consisting of representatives of the Sovict of Public Economy, the 
Commissariats of: Trade and Industry, the Interior Finances, Labor, the Com- 
Pats of Insurance, State Control and the Insurance organizations of the 

oviet. 

Nore—To the same Commission will be entrusted the liquidation of private 
insurance companies, the entire property that will be manifested at the liqui- 
dation of these concerns will become the property of the Russian Republic. 

4, The reorganization and liquidation of the existing insurance concerns 
mentioned in the above paragraphs must be terminated not later than April 1, 
1919. 

5. The Commissariat of Insurance and Measures against Fire with all or- 
ganizations under its coutrol is to be reorganized into the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Supreme Soviet of Public Economy. 

6. All property and concerns belonging to the Soviets are not liable to insur- 
ance. 

7. The life insurance operations of the State Savings Banks will be con- 
tinued on the former basis. 

8. This decree enters into force from the day of its publication, 

President of the Soviet of National Commiissaries, V. Ulyanov (Lenin). 

Manager of Affairs of the Soviet, V. Bontch-Bruyevitch, 

Secretary, L. Fotieva. 


Exursir 48. 
DECREE ORGANIZING THE INSURANCE COUNCIL. 


3. The Insurance Council is attached to the People’s Commissariat of Labor 
for the management of all matters relating to the insurance of workmen. 

2. The Insurance Conneil consists of 24 members elected by the insured, 4 by 
the All-Russian Central Council of Professional Unions, 4 by the All-Russian 
Central Council of Factory-Works and Village Committees, 8 by the People’s 
Commissariat of Labor, 1 by the Commissariat of Justice, 8 members from the 
employers and by one member from the zemstvo and town self government, from 
the medical and legal professions. 

8. The Insurance Council elects a Chairman from among its members, two 
deputy chairmen and two secretaries. 

4, The members of the Council from the People’s Commissariats are ap- 
pointed by ukazes of the respective People’s Commissaries, 

5. The members of the Council from the zemstvo and town self-governments, 
the medical and legal professions, ave elected for a period of one year, respec- 
tively, by the Chief Committees of the All-Russian Zemstvo Union and the 
Union of Towns, the Board of the Company of Russian medical men in memory 
of N. I. Pirogoff and the Council of Sworn Advocates of the Circuit of the Petro- 
grad Chamber of Justice. 

6. The members of the Council elected by the Insurance Fund organizations 
and from the employers are elected in conformity with the rules established by 
the All-Russian Congresses to be convened in accordance with art. Of these 
Regulations,—respectively—from the participants of the Insurance Fund or- 
ganizations and the employers, and confirmed by the Council. 

The term of office of these members is to be one year. 

7, The participants of the Insurance Fund organizations and the employers 
may elect persons of both sexes to be members of the Insurance Council, 
although such persons may not take part in the Insurance Fund or employer's 
organizations. 2 . 

8. The members of the Insurance Council elected by the All-Russian Council 
of Professional Unions and the All-Russian Central Council of Factory Gom- 
mittees and the Committees of agricultural laborers are elected to the corre 
sponding All-Russian Congresses. : 

9. The members of the Council appointed by the Government, and those 
elected by the zemstvo and town self-governments and the medical and legal 
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ons, by the All-Russian Central Council of Professional Uuions, the All 
Russian Central Counci] of Factory Conunittces, the Central Council of the 
Committees of agricultural laborers may be replaced hy deputy members: the 
former by persons appointed in the order mentioned in art. 4 of these Regula- 
tions and the others by election of the respective organizations, 

For replacing the members of the Council from the employers and from the 
participants of Instrance Funds there shall be elected 4 and 12 deputy members 
in the order established for the election of members of the Council. The replac- 
ing of retiring members shall he decided by a majority of votes received at the 
election, or if there ix an equal number of votes, then by drawing lots. 

The depnty members may also attend meetings of the Council, even when the 
full complement of members is present, but in this ease they only enjoy the right 
of a consultative vote. 

10. After the expiration of their term of office the members of the Council 
hy election and their deputy members continue to fulfil their functions until 
the new elections, Retiring members may be reelected. 

11. For their services to the Council the members of the Council shall receive 
a remuneration out of the funds of the State Treasury at the rates established 
for the members of the Insurance Council. 

The deputy members shall receive a remuneration established by a Nakaz 
(instructions) of the Council, 

12, The non-appearance of a member of the Council elected by the participants 
of the Tnsurance Fund at his service or work at a time when he is fulfilling 
his duties as a member of the Council, will not entitle the employer to impose 
a fine or penalty on him for such non-appearance (stat. on Tnd. Lab. publ. 1913 
art, 104 and 106) or to demand the cancellation of the agreement with him. 

35. Any persons from whom it will he deemed possible to obtain useful in- 
formation may be invited to the meetings of the Council, 

For the discussion of matters concerning any departments of the People's 
Conmissariats which have no representatives in the Council such representa- 
tives ave invited through the respective People's Commissaries. The invited 
persons enjoy the right of a consultative vote. 

14. The management of the correspondence of the Insurance Council is en- 
trusted ta the Burean of the Council. ; 

The Burean shall appoint meetings of the Couneil by degrees asx they shall 
be deemed necessary, 

All matters a bmitted to the examinations of the Council in the order 
established by the Bureau of the Council. The members of the Council are 
entitled to submit to the Council for discussion questions relating to any snb- 
jects pertaining to its cormpetency, throngh the Burean. 

15. To the competency of the Insurance Counrils shall belong: 

(a) the publication within the limits of the existing laws, of rules and in- 
structions relating to all kinds of insurance of workmen and also the publica- 
tion of instructions establishing the order of activity of the local institutions 
connected with such affairs. 

(b) the examination of misunderstandings which might arise during the ap- 
plication of any laws concerning the insurance of workmen hy the local instt- 
tutions; 

(c) the revocation of resolutions of Insurauce Boards which according to 
the laws may be protested before the Councils; 

(d) the decision of appeals of complaints against the resolutions of the In- 
snrance Boards brought before the Insurance Council; 

(e) the establishment of the remuneration to he paid to the members of the 
Insurance Boards for their participation in the work of the Boards; 

(f) the publication of rules regarding the accountancy of the insnrance 
funds and other insurance institutions; 

(gz) the establishment of general rules for the application of the insurance 
laws to persons working in ‘artels’ (associations) and likewise to artisans, 
peasantavorkers (kustari), the poorer peasants working alone, without hired 
Jabor ; 

(h) the discussion of law projects regarding the insurance of workmen, of 
the nakazes (instructions) of the Council and the General Meetings of the 
Council, the rules for Insurance Congresses and the propositions for their con- 
vocation ; 

(i) the propositions to carry ont inspections of the correspondence of the 
local institutions entrusted with the insurance affairs and also for the inspec- 
tion of the insurance funds and other insurance institutions ; 
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(j) the discussion of questions connected with matters pertaining to the 
competency of the Couricil and submitted by the Labor Commissariat and by 
the menibers of the Council through the Bureau of the Council, 

16. To the competency of the Bureau of the Council helong particularly : 


I. Re the insurance of workmen in case of sickness, 


(a) the establishment of the form snd order in which the employers must 
receive the requisite information, and also tle order for the keeping of the 
books and records containing such information and the order in which the 
game must be produced for verifications ; 

(b) the publishing of model statutes for the hospital fund organizations ; 

(c) the appointment of the dates for the formation of the hospital funds; 

(d) the publishing of rules regarding the arvangement and maintenance of 
medical institutions for the participants of the hospital funds, and also re- 
garding the methods of rendering medical assistanee in various forms; 

(e) the establishment of the order and general rules for the transfer of the 
medical institutions to the participants of the hospial fund-and into the man- 
agement of the hospitals funds organizations ; 

(#) the establishment of the form of accountancy of the medical institutions 
serving the participants of the hospital fu 

(g) the establishment of the form of the ve 
funds organizations. 


arly accountancy of the hospital 


IL. Re the iusuranece of the workmen against accidents, 


(a) the establishment of the form of the certificate, attesting the cireum- 
stances under which the accident has happened. 

(b) the establishment of the terms within which the pensioners are bound 
to produce the certificates necessary for the receipt of the pensions: 

(¢) the confirmation of the forms of the pension books and the rules for the 
delivery of same; 

(d) the establishment of rules and terms for the production of information 
regarding the kind of manufacture of work, and the number of persons em- 
ployed in it; 

(e) the confirmation of the tables for the calculation of the eapitalized value 
of the pensions ; 

(f) the examination of the grounds for the calculation of the dimensions of 
the insurance payments of the employers: 

(g) the establishment and the definition of the degrees of danger of different 
work 5 

(bh) the confirmation of the form of the statements of the insurance companies 
for the count of accidents. 


Ill. Re the insurance of the irorkmen against memployment, 


(a) the establishment of the amount of the payinents of the employers into 
the Fund of the unemployed in percentage proportion to {he earned pay ; 

(b) the establishment of the rules for the investment, custody and expendi- 
ture of the All-Russian Fund of the wemployed ; 

(c) the establishment of the form and order for the producing of the neces- 
sary information by the employ: < 

(d) the examination of complaints brought against the resolutions of the 
Insurance Boards. . 

17. The Insurance Council examines all matters at the general meetings of 
the Council and in separate sections of, the Council. i ; 

18. Separate sections are formed by the Council for the examination of the 
following questions and matters: (a) the insurances against sickness, (b) the 
insurance against accidents, (c) the insurance against unemployment, (d) in- 
validity and so on. Moreover, a special juridical commission is formed to 
which is entrusted the examination of claims and demands of a monetary 
nature of all kinds of insurance. ‘i ; 

19. The distribution of the questions to be dealt with among the different 
sections and the determination of their competency is effeeted hy the Council 
in special instructions for each section. 

90, The resolutions of the Council are final. 
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21. For the execution of the separate business of the Council of its sections. 
commissions may be formed by resolutions of the General Meeting of the Coun- 
cil, to which persons who are not members of the Council may be invited, 

22, During the inspection mentioned in par. — art. — of these Regulations. 
the institutions and persons subject to the inspection shall be bound to open 
before the Anditors all the books, accounts and records relating te the subject 
under inspection. 

28. The rules for the internal order in the general Meetings, sections and 
commissions, and also in the Bureau of the Council shall be determined in the: 
Nakazes drawn up by the Council. 

24. The resolutions of the Council are published in a special Bulletin which 
is sent free of charge to the local institutions, the insurance organizations and 
also to the governmental and public institutions and organizations, at the dis~ 
cretion of the Bureau of fhe Council. 

Besides this, all decisions of the Council, of an obligatory nature, are pub- 
lished for general information in the central organ of the Government. 

25. For the discussion of the principal measures of a general character re- 
lating to the insurance of the workmen the Council shall convene Congresses. 
of the insured, 

26. The secretary business of the Insurance Council is entrusted to the Sec- 
tion of Social Insurance of the People’s Commissariat of Labor under the 
guidance of the Bureau of the Council. 

29. Until the members of the Insurance Council from the participants of In- 
surance Funds according to art. — of these Regulat. will be elected, said mem- 
bers of the Councils shall be elected by the General Petrograd Insurance Con- 
ference of Workmen, the delegates to which are elected at the rate of 1 to 
every 1000 workmen. 

The order for the election of delegates to the Conference and the order for 
the election of members of the Council at this conference are determined by the 
Workmen's Insurance Group and confirmed by the Conference. 

Il. The members of the Ins Council from the employers, until they will 
be elected in the order established in art. — of these Regulations, will be 
elected by the Petrograd Society of Manufacturers and Works Owners. 

IIL. All complaints regarding any irregularities admitted during the elections: 
shall be brought before the People’s Commissariat of Labor. 


Exuisit 49, 
REGULATIONS ON THE INSURANCE BOARDS, 


1, An Insurance Board is formed in each government or province. The office 
of the Board is situated in the chief town of the government or province, The 
Insurance Council shall be entitled to pass resolutions regarding the removal 
of the office to some other town of a government or province. 

Nove 1—The Insurance Council is entitled to pass resolutions regarding the 
formation of an Insurance Board for several governments or provinces of 
Asiatic Russia, 

Nore 2.—The Insurance Council is entitled to prescribe rules regarding the 
time and order for the opening of Insurance Boards. 

2, An Insurance Board is composed of members from the participants of 
Insurance Fund organizations, 3 members from the governmental or provincial 
Councils of Professional Unions, 3 from the Factory and Village Committees, 3 
from the local Commissariat of Labor, 1 from the local Commissariat of Jus- 
tice, 1 from the Zemstvo and 1 from the Town self-governments, and 6 members 
from the employers. 

8. The Insurance Board elects a chairman from among its members, two 
deputy chairman and two secretaries. é 

4, The order for the appointment of members of the Board from the local 
Committees of Labor and Justice is established by the respective People’s 
Commissaries. 

The members of an Insurance Board from a government zemstvo and a 
municipal Duma are elected by the members of the government zemstvo or 
municipal Duma out of the town where the Insurance Board has its seat, and 
for the same period of time as the electing members themselves have been 
elected to their posts. 
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The members of the Board from the participants of the Insurance Fund Or- 
ganizations are elected for one year by the Governmental or provincial Insur- 
ance Cenference. 

‘The order for the election of delegates and of members of the Council to the 
conference is established hy the Insurance Board. 

The members of the Insurance Board elected by the employers are elected 
for one year, by agreement with the local employe: organizations, 

The order in which complaints may be brought against the elections is estab- 
lished by the Insurance Conncil. 

5. The participants of the Insurance Funds and the employers may elect 
persons of both sexes to be members of a Board, even if such persons are not 
participants of the Insurance Funds organizations, or if they do not belong to 
the employers’ organizations. 

6. The order for the appointment of substitutes to the members of Boards 
from the local Commissariats of Labor and Justice is established by the re- 
spective Peoples’ Commissaries. 

7. For replacing the members elected by a governmental zemstyo or a munici- 
pal Duma one deputy member is elected by each of these institutions and for 
replacing the members elected by the employers and the participants of an 
Insurance Wund,—respectively 2 and 9 deputy members are elected. Members 
elected by the combined organizations of Professional Unions, Wactory and 
Village Committees are elected by these organizations in a number equal to 
that of the members of the Board from these organizations, 

The deputy members elected by the employers and the participants of Insur- 
ance Funds act as substitutes of the originally elected members in the order of 
the majority of votes received by them at the elections, and if there is no ma- 
jority, then by drawing lots. The deputy members may attend meetings of the 
Board even when the full complement of the members of the Board is present, 
but in this case they shall only enjoy the right of a consultative vote. 

8. The elected members of the Board and their deputies shall continue to 
fulfil their functions after the expiration of the term for which they had been 
elected until new elections will be held. Retiring members may be reelected. 

9, For their participation in the work of the Board the members of an Insur- 
ance Board receive a remuneration out of the funds of the State Treasury, the 
amount of which is established by the Insurance Council. 

The deputy members of the Board, in the event of their participating in the 
meetings of the Board with a decisive vote shall receive a remuneration out of 
the funds of the State Treasury, the amount of which shall be established by the 
Insurance Board. 

10. The non-appearance of a member of the Board elected by the participants 
of the Insurance Funds at the service or work of the enterprise at a time when 
he is fulfilling his functions as such member of the Board shail not entitle the 
employer to impose a penalty on him for such non-appearance or to demand the 
cancellation of the hire agreement before the expiration of the term. 

11. To the meetings of the Insurance Board any persons may be invited from 
whom it may be considered possible to obtain useful information on the matters 
submitted to the deliberation of the meeting. Such persons shall enjoy the 
right of a consultative vote. 

12. To the competency of an Insurance Board shall belong: 

(a) The supervision over the execution of the laws regarding the insurance of 
the workmen, 

(b) The supervision over the execution of the rules, instructions and regula- 
tions published by the Insurance Council in addition to and development of the 
insurance laws, 

(c) Dispositionary measures to be adopted for the application of the laws 
for the insurance of the workmen and also the regnlations of the insurance 
-council. 

(d) To submit to the Insurance Council all difficulties and doubts arising 
during the application of the laws for the insurance of workmen and the rules, 
instructions and regulations published in supplement to the same. 

(e) To order that the workmen and employees of enterprises and ail separate 
persons liable to be insured be made to join the General Fund, 

(f) To establish the term for the formation of the Town and the Circuit Fund 
-organizations, 
ee To keep the list of the Insurance Fund Organizations, 

(h) To establish the cost of a daily maintenance and treatment of a sick man 
in the medical institutions belonging to the towns and zemstovs, 
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(i) To cofirm the regulations of the Hospital Fund orgaulzations regarding 
the increase of the amounts to be paid by the employers, 

(j) To examine the complaints brought against the resolutions of the meet- 
ings of Delegates of Insurance Fund organizations. 

(ix) To examine the complaints against elections to members of the Bourd. 

(1) To appoint inspections of the cash funds of the Insurance Funds, and also 
of the correspondence and accountancy of the Boards of such funds. 

13. The Insurance Boards examine all: matters in General Meetings and in 
separate sections. 

14. Sections are formed by the insurance Board for the examination of the 
follov ng questions and matt a/ insurances against accidents, b/ insurance 
/ insurances against wmemployment, d/ inyalidity, and so on, 
i ides, a special juridicial commission is formed to which is entrusted the 
mination of alin and demands of a monetary nature relating to all the 
ing forms ot insurance, 

The distribution of the « 


ses qneng the separate sections and the estab- 
shnent of their competenc, rried out by the Insurance Council ky means 
of special instructions to each section. 

When a © is appointed for hearing by the Board, the plaintiff receives 
‘e thereof and the right ix reserved to him or to his attorney to attend the 
examination of the case and to give verbal explanations or to hand in written 
explanations. The non-appearance of the plaintiff or bis attorney shall not stop 
the decision of the matter, if the Board will have sufficient son to be assured 
that the above notice had been duly received by the plaintiff. 

17. The resolutions of the Board in regard to any complaints may consist 
either in the recognition of the validity of the pro: ed disposition, or in a 
reyecition of the same. Jn the tirst case the plaintif€ shall be informed of the 
fact that his complaint is rejected and he shall receive a copy of the decision 
of the board. In the second case the plaintiff is informed of the reyocution of 
the disposition against which he protested. This order is observed also when 
the disposition is revoked only in part, not as a whole. 

Is. The cases when members of the Board of a Hospital Fund organization 
may he brought before a court of ce are examined hy the Insurance Board 
after an cxplanation had been previously demanded from the summoned per- 
sons. When such a case is appointed tor hearing hy the Board a notice is sent 
to the defendants and the right is reserved to them or their attorneys to attend 
the exainination and te give verbal or written explanations on the matter, The 
non-appearancve of the defendant or his attorney shall not stop the de 
the case if the Board has satisfactory evidence to prove that the above men- 
tioned notice had been dnly received hy the defendant. 

19. For the validity of the decisions of the Board the presence of at least 17 
menihers at the meetings of the Board including the Chairman shall be neces- 
sary. 


. Questions are decided hy a simple majority of votes: if there is a tie in 
yoting, then the vote of the Chairman gives the preponderance, 

21. The rules for the internal order and the secretary work in an Insurance 
Board are published in a Nakaz by the Ins. Couneil. . 

22. Complaints may he hrought before the Insurance Council through the 
insurance board on the decisions of the latter within the course of one month, 
This term is reckoned from the diay on which such decision was notified, or 
fr the day on whieh it was put into execution if there had heen no previous 
notification. The lodging of a complaint does not stop the execntion of a deci- 
sion of the Board if no special resolution regarding such stoppage will be 
passed by the Board te which the complaint had been submitted, or by any other 
institution on whieh the decision depended. 

The secretary business of the Board is entrusted to the local Commis- 

iiats of Labor under the guidance of the Bureau of the Board. This Bureau 
ix composed of the Chairman of the Board and two members of the Board, by 
election. 

All the dispositionary measures for the carrying out of the elections to the 
Insurance Board are entrusted to the local Commissariats of Labor. 

Until the Insurance Council will have elaborated special rules prescribing the 
«rder in which the elections to members of the Board from the employers are 
to be carried out, and their verification, and the order in which such elections 
may he protested against such ele shall be carried out by the boards of 
the respective Insurance Assoviations. 
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Exurerr 50. 


REGULATIONS ON THN INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYAM 


1. The action of these Regulations extends over the whole tervitory of the 
Russian Republic and over all persons without distinetion of age or sex who 
are employed for any kind of work (factory, inining, industry, coustruction, 
industry and commerce, timber-felling, forwarding business, agriculture, domi- 
eile industry, personal services, free professions, ete.) All the ahove named 
categories of workers are subject to be insnred against unemployment inde- 
pendently of the nature or duration of their wo: 

2. The force of these Regulations does not extend over pe as occupying the 
higher posts in the enterprises, such as: master-workmen, the administrators 
engineers, etc., and also persons belguging te the stage or the orehestr: 
teachers, tutors and other free professim in case if their regnlar enrnings ex 
ceed three times the average pay of the workmen of the given locality as estab- 
lished hy the local er provincial councils of Professional Unions. 

3. Under the term of unemployed these Regulations ¢ every person capa- 
ble of working, whose principal sonrce of income is work for hire, and who can- 
not find work at the normal labur price as established by the respective Pra- 
fessional Unions.. 

4. The fact and the duration of the period of unemployment are established 
by the Unemployed Fund Organizations. 

‘These Regulations do not consider as unemployed the following per- 
sons:—(an) Those who are out of work but who still receive their pay; and 
(b) those who are out of work owing to a strike, so long the strike lasts. 

5. Phe Funds necessary for ensuring subsidies to the workmen are formed by 
the sums paid in by the employers. 

6. Ehese sums form the one single all-Russian fund of the nnemployed which 
is placed under the management of the Unemployed Fund Organizations consti- 
tuting the All-Russian Reinsurance Union. 

7. The dimensions of the payments made by the employers into the Unem- 
ployed Fund are determined in percentage proportion to the pay, and they are 
established uniformly for the whole of Russia by the Insurance Council, at the 
rate of at least three per cent (of the pay). 

8. By a resolution of the Fund Committee instead of establishing the dimen- 
sions of the payments in percentage proportion to the pay of each separate 
member, the amounts of the payments may be established according to the cate- 
gories of labor. 

9. The payments are made by the employers into the Unemployed’s Fund 
within a week’s term from the day of payment of the salary or pay. Any sums 
not paid in time shall be recovered from the employers by order of the Labor 
Commissariat. in accordance with the rules prescribed for the recovery of indis- 
putable claims of the Government (Code of Laws, vol. 16, part Ree. of ind. 
cl, publ. 1910 art. 2) and a fine is levied at the same time at the rate of 10% 
on the unpaid sum per month, counting every new month begun as a full month, 

10. In regard to the Fund of the Unemployed, the employers shall be bound: 

(a) To send information regarding every person engaged or dismissed from 
their works within three days, 

tb) To send detailed information regarding the work done, the earnings paid 
out to each person separately, on each of the pay days, 

(ce) To keep all the books and records containing the above information in 
the form established hy the Fund Committee, and 

(d) Lo produce before the persons empowered thereto by the Fund Committee 
all the reqnisite books, documents, accounts and records for the verification of 
such information. 3 

10. The following sums are considered as the pay or earnings in the sense 
meant by these Regulations 

(a) The amount earned during a year or any other period of time as sulary 
or pay, including also the sums pa for overtime work (no matter how they 
were paid: by day. by month, by week, ete.) and 

(b) The value of any renmneration in kind (lodgings, board, ete.) daring the 
same period of time, if such remuneration is isiven hy the employer; the value 
of a remuneration in lodgings being estima ted at from 20 to 80 per cent of the 
pay, and the remuneration in board, ete, at its actual cost. The value of the 
remuneration in kind in the prescribed limits ts established by the Board of 
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Insvrance of the workinen in conformity with the data furnished hy the locai 
Professional Unions or their joint organizations. 

The share of a workman in the profits or any percentage remuneration re- 
ceived hy him, is also included in the sum of his pay or earnings or salary. 

12, The Funds of the Unemployed are invested, kept and expended in ac- 
cordance with the rules prescribed hy the Insurance Council. 

A snhbsidy paid to a workman must amount to his full pay. The Fund 
columittee is bound to establish the maximum of the subsidy; at any rate it 
shall not exceed the average daily pay in the given localit: 

Notr.—The average daily pay of a given local is established by the local 
or provincial Councils of the Professional Unior 

4. A workman out of work is entitled to receive a subsidy from the very 
v that he is unemployed. A period of unemployment of less than three 
Ss not paid for, 

—The Fund Committee may, after passing a corresponding resolution, 
pay a subsidy for such days also, 

In ease of sickness of a workman when out of work the Unemployed Fund 
organization shal] give him medical assistance free of cost, entering for this 
purpose into an agreement with the Hospital und organizations, 

A subsidy in money may be paid only from one Fund. 

16. The Unemployed Funds organizations are Town Funds, for the towns and 
Cireuit Funds for the cireuil 

17. The Unemployed Funds organizations are entitled to form Unions and 
to enter into agreements with one another and with other organizations and 
institutions, 

is. An Unemployed Fund organization may acquire in its own name rights 
to property, including rights of ownership and others to real estate, also under- 
take liabilities, ar ct as plaintiff or defendant in courts of j ice, 

19. The Fund Committee manages the affairs of a Fund of the Unemployed 
and consists of an equal number of representatives of the Professional Unions, 
the Factory Committees and the Hospital Funds organizations. 

The number of the members of the Connuittee is established by the above 
mentioned organizations by mutual consent. 

20. A Fund Committee shall elect from among its metwbers: 

(a) An executive Bureau, and 

(b) An Auditors Commission. 

21. With the introduction of other forms of insurance and the formation of 
one general fund the management of the affairs of the Fund of the Unemployed 
shall be transferred to the general Fund. 

22, The resolution of a Fund Comniittee in regard to the application of these 
Regulations may be protested against within the term of a fortnight before » 
Board of Insurance of the workmen and the resolution of the latter may be 
protested against within the same period of time before the Insurance Council. 

A protest can not stop the putting into execution of such resolutions. 

23. The dispositionary measures for the formation of a Fund of the Unem- 
ployed are entrusted to the local Councils of Professional Unions, the factory 
Committees and the Hospital Funds. 

In the event of fhe absence of such organizations or of their not forming a 
Fund of the Unemployed within a months term, such Fund organizations are 
formed hy order of the Labor Commissary. 

24. These regulations shall he put into execution by telegraph and they shall 
immediately enter into force of Jaw. 

5. For any infringement of these Regulations the penalty will be inmprison- 
ment up to a year by verdict of the Court. 


. 
Exist 51. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 


To the law project on insurance against unemployment submitted to the All- 
Russian: Central Executive Committee of the Congress of Soviets of W. 8. & P. 
Delegates. 

Unemployment is the inevitable companion of a capitalistie society. The 
reserve working arpy is continually pressing on the labour market and by its 
competition is rendering worse the conditions of life and work of the laboring 
classes. 
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Insurance against unemployment is of great importance to the working 
classes, as by ensuring the means of subsistence to the unemployed during the 
time that they are out of work, it weakens their competition and enables then 
not to press on the labor market and thus aggravate the conditions of work. 

But in order to attain its purpose the insurance must be completed. 

It must cover all the workmen without any exception. Because if any cate- 
gory of labor will not be insured the unemployed of such a category will press 
on_the labor market and aggravate the condition of the employed, 

The insurance must be effected at the cost of the owners of enterprises, 
because unemployment is a product of the capitalistic order and the guaran- 
teeing against unemployment must be the duty not of the workman, but of the 
capitalist as the one profiting by such an order. 

The insurance against unemployment must ensure to the workman out of 
work at least a living minimum, because a too low subsidy will compel the un- 
empioyed to take work at a reduced rate and thus diminish the pay of the 
working men. 

Lastly, the insurance must be in the hands of the insured, i, e. the workmen 
themselves, because only under the condition of a complete self-government of 
the insured can the insurance business be organized on the best lines. 

The annexed Regulations on the Insurance of the workmen against unemploy- 
ment are founded on the above-mentioned principles of the insurance program: 
it must extend over all workmen without exception; all the costs must be borne 
by the employers, a sufficient assistance is ensured to the unemp'oyed during 
the time that they are out of work and the insurance business is in the hands 
of the insured themselves—in the Funds organization of the unemployed. 

These elementary principles of the insurance do not need any explanation, 
they are the requirements of the working class. 

The only point needing explanation ave the payments of 2% from the pay, 
established by the laws. We have no statistical data on the unemployed in 
Russia. It is necessary to have recourse to the data obtained in Westeru 
Europe. 

The percentage of the unemployed in the English professional unions amounted 
in the average during 19 years (1888-1906) to 4.4%; according to the data of 
the obligatory insurance against unemployment in England in 1911 in January 
there were 5% of unemployed, in February—4.4%, 

In France the number of unemployed among the members of syndicates for the 
years 1896-1901 was 8.2%, and according to the census of 1901—8%. In the 
unions of Ghent the average percentage of the unemployed in 1896 was 4%, in 
the Austrian towns in accordance with the census I-XII 1900 it varied among 
the different categories of labor from 2.5% (trade) to 5.2% (industry). 

In the professional unions of Norway the average percentage of the unem- 
ployed for the years 1903-1907 was 4.1%; in the United States 3.8% (1904), in 
Germany 3.4%. 

In regard to the duration of the unemployment in Berlin the average was 38 
days, in Bremen 45 da 2 

As to the costs of the insurance against unemployment they amounted to 5 
roubles per member per annum in 100 of the most important English profes- 
sional unions in 1906; in accordance with the law on the compulsory insurance 
in England in 1911 the payments for such a form of insurance amounted to 
123% per annum per insured person, in Norway—+ rbis. 80 cop., in Demark— 
32 r. 60 cop. In accordance with Caillard’s project (in France) the payment 
for each workman amounts to 4.50 cop.; according to the project of the 
Socialist Molkenburg in Germany to 8-10 rbls. per workman, In accordance 
with the project of the German national party in 1899 it was minimum 7 rbls. 
for workmen working at all seasons, and 18 rbis. for those working in special 
seasons. 3 

On the ground of these data the calculations for the payments to be made 
for the insurance against unemployment in accordance with this law—project 

s VS> 
ye ea number of unemployed to he 10% and the average duration 
ofa period of unemployment to be 50 days, we shall have to every 100 work- 
men 10 men out of work and 500 days of unemployment, or one man will 
be out of work 5 days per annum. Counting the average pay of a workman 
in Russia to be 500-800 rbls. per annum, or 2 rbls. a day, the costs of the 
assistance to the unemployed will amount to 10 rubls. and with all other costs 
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12-18 rbls. per workman. The minimum payment of 8% of the regular pay 
will give 15-18 rbls. per annum per workman, 

Thus the payment of 8% of the reguiar pay may be assumed as the minimum. 
In case of need this may be increased by the Insurance Council. 

Manager of the Section of Social Insnrance: A Vinokouroff, 

Secretary of the Section of Social Insurance: Al. Paderin. 


Exsurpit 52, 
DECREE ON WORKMEN'S INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


From now on up to the complete reorganization of the law on the insurance 
of workmen against aecidents of June 23rd, 1912, on the basis of the workmen's 
insurance program, namely: the extension of the insurance on all workmen, the 
indemnification of his full pay to a disabled workman, the according of a 
self-government to the insured and the establishment of the right of the labor 
organizations to elect the doctor-experts performing the examination and in- 
spection, the Conncil of People’s Commissaries passed the following resolution 
on November 8th, 1917 :—In consequence of the increased cost of living: 

1. The pensions paid to all pensioners in consequence of accidents up to the 
year 1917 inclusively shall be immediately increased by 100% on the account 
of the Pension Fund (art. 463 and 464 of the Stat. on Ind. Lab.). The Pen- 
sion Fund shall be replenished during three years from the sums of the 
reserve capital from all free sums remaining from the operations and, in the 
event of their insufficiency, by supplementary payments on the part of the 
owners of enterprises. 

In correspondence therewith art. 459 of the Stat. on Ind. Lab. shall be 
supplemented as follows: 

“The insurance corporation is entitled to borrow money from the pension 
fond for the purpose of increasing the pensions of sufferers from accidents 
by 100% in consequence of the increased cost of living on the condition that 
such borrowed sums be reimbursed within the course of three years from the 
reserved capital, the free sums remaining from operations and if this will be 
insnfficient then the owners of the enterprises will have to pay supplementary 
sums. 

Signed: Chairman of the P. G.—V. Onlanoff (Lenin), 

Labor Commissary Shliapnikoff. 

Manager of the Affairs of the Council of Peoples Comm., Vlad. Bonch- 
Brnevitch. 

Secretary of the Council, N. Gorbonnoff. 

November Sth, 1917. 


Exar 53. 


DECREE ON THE INDEMNIFICATION OF SOLDIERS WHO WERE DETAILED TO WORK IN 
INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES AND WHO HAVE SUFFERED FROM ACCIDENTS. 


For the future until the laws on the insurance of workmen against accidents 
will be reorganized on the principles of the program of the working party, 
soldiers detailed to work in enterprises shall be subject to the action of the 
Rules of July 2nd, 1908 and the Law for the insnrance of workmen against 
accidents of Jnne 23rd 1912. The yearly pay to a workman-soldier granted him 
as a pension in case of disablement, must be calcnlated on the basis of the pay 
owing to an ordinary workman employed for the same work. In accordance 
with this art. 875, 403, and 460 of the Stat, on Ind. Labor are to be supplemented 
by the following additions: 

“Nore to art. #375.—All soldiers detailed to works in enterprises and hav- 
ing suffered disablement during the execution of the works shall be subject to 
the action of the Rules stated in this chapter (fourth), beginning from July 
19th, 1914. The payment is to begin on the day that. the complete disahlement 
was recognized, according to art. 892 of Stat. on Ind, Lab. ' 

Nore to art. #403.—The yearly payment to be made to a soldier detailed to 
work in an enterprise and having suffered from an accident which has perma- 
nentty disabled him is to be calenlated at the rate of the payments made to 
all other workmen employed for the same work. 
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Nore ro arr, #460.—The insurance corporation are entitled to recover any 
additional payments from the owners of the enterprises for the soldiers em- 
ployed in their business, beginning from July 19th, 1914. 

In the name of the Government of the Russian Republic, People’s Commissary 
of Labor, Alexander Shliapnikoff. 


Bxursrt 54. 


DECREE ON THE STATE BANK, 


The Council of People’s Commissaries has decreed: 

I. In view thereof that the strike of the functionaries of the State Bank and 
the delay in the payment of the money by the Petrograd office of the Bank con- 
nected therewith may place in a disastrous position the majority of workmen 
and soldiers,—the Commissary of the State Bank Obolensky shal) be entitled, 
as a temporary and exclusive measure, during at most three days counting the 
day of the signing of this decree,—to make payments out of the cash office of 
the Petrograd oftice of the State Bank against lawfully filled valid documents 
produced by: (a) the government and public institutions, and (b) by indus-: 
trial-commercial enterprises, needing the money for the payment of the work- 
men, but without entering such payments in the books of the Bank until the 
operations of the Bank will be re-started, and substituting the corresponding 
amounts taken out of the casb office of the Bank by the produced documents. 

The authenticity and validity of the documents must be verified in each sepa- 
rate case and confirmed by a guaranty of the factory committees and other 
public institutions. The chief controller of the Petrograd office of the Bank 
shall establish the conditions of such verification and guaranty. 

IL. In view thereof that the strike of the functionaries of the State Bank is 
preventing the practical realization of the Decree of the Council of Peoples 
Commissaries of November 14th regarding the advancing to the Soviet of a 
short-termed loan of 25 million roubles,—the Commissary of the Bank is to be 
entitled to make payments out of the cash office of the Petrograd office of the 
State Bank on the orders of the persons empowered by the Council within the 
limits of the aforenamed sum and in the same order and way as decreed in part 
1, i. e., with substitution of the money taken from the cash office by documents 
until said payments will be entered in the books of the Bank. , 

The present regulation will be valid during three days, counting the day of 
the signing of this decree. 

November 17th, 1917. 

Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissaries, Vladimir Oulianoff 

Lenin). 
‘ See Gommissaries: I. Stalin, L. Trotzky, Z. Menjinsky, 

Manager of the Affairs of the Council of People’s Commissaries, Bonch- 
Bruevitch. + 

Secretary of the Council of People’s Commissaries, N. Gorbounoff, 


Exuisit 55. 


DECREE ON SUPPRESSION OF THE LAND BANK OF THE NOBILITY AND THE PEASANT 
LAND BANK OF THE OLD MINISTRY OF FINANCE. 


In execution of the decrees on land and on the annullation of all class insti- 

i is now decreed: 
othe diate Land Bank of the Nobility and the Peasant Land Bank of the 
department of the Ministry of Finance are suppressed and the functionaries 
and employees of these institutions are to be placed on the unattached list 
in accordance with the usual order. Baa ne ‘ 

The liquidation of the affairs in the central and local institutions of said 
banks is entrusted to the State Bank. The method and the order in which 
the liquidation itself is to be carried out shall be established by a special 
decree of the Council of People’s Commissari :. ‘ 

Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissaries, V1. Oulianoff (Lenin). 

People’s Commissary of the Ministry of Finance, V. Menjinsky. 

Manager of the affairs, V1. Bouch-Brueyiteh. - 

Secretary, N. Gorbounoy. 

November 25, 1917. 
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Exuwr 56. 
DECREE ON THE NATIONALIZATION OF BANKS. 


In the interest of the regular organization of the national economy, of the 
thorough eradication of bank specujation and the complete emancipation of 
the workmen, peasants, and the whole laboring population from the exploita- 
tion of banking capital, and with a view to the establishment of a single na- 
tional bank of the Russian Repubtic which shall serve the real interests of 
the people and the poorer classes, the Central Executive Committee resolves: 

1. The banking business is declared a state monopoly. 

2, All existing private joint-stock banks and banking offices are merged in 
the state bank. 

8. The assets and liabilities of the liquidated establishments are taken over 
by the state bank. 

4. The order of the merger of private banks in the state bank is to be deter- 
mined by a special decree. 

5. The temporary administration of the affairs of the private banks is 
entrusted to the board of the state bank. 

6. The interests of the small depositors will be safeguarded. 

December 14, 1917. 

Nation, Dec. 28, 1918. 


Exurprr 57. 
DECREE ON STEEL BOXES IN BANKS. 


1, All money deposited in the bank’s steel boxes must be entered on the 
clients current account in the State Bank. 

Norse.—Gold, in coin and in bars, is to be confiscated and transferred to the 
State’s general gold fund. 

2, All owners of steel boxes must, immediately upon notification, appear 
at the bank, with keys, to be present during the conducting of a revision of 
steel boxes. 

3. All owners not appearing within three days from notification are consid- 
ered as having maliciously evaded the revision. 

4, Boxes belonging to persons who have maliciously evaded are subject to 
be opened by investigating commissions appointed by the Commissaries of the 
State Bank, and all property contained therein is confiscated by the State 
Bank, to be property of the people. 

Nore.—The investigating commissions can, in respective cases, postpone the 
liquidation. 
Adopted at a session of the Central Exeentive Committee, December 14th. 

(Published in No. 35 of the “ Gazette of the Temporary Workers and Peas- 
ants Government,” December 17, 1917.) 


Exursit 58. 
DECREE ON THE CONFISCATION OF SHARES OF FORMER PRIVATE BANKS. 


Decree for the confiscation of the shares of former private banks having in 
view, completely to remove from the direction of the recently created People’s 
Bank of the Russian Republic, the Capitalists who owned shares in the 
abolished private banks and continuing in this way the liquidation of the 
régime of the ommipotence of bankers, the Soviet of People’s Commissaries 
ordains: 

1. The shares of former private banks (original, reserve, and special) are 
transferred to the People’s Bank of the Russian Republic on the basis of com- 
plete confiscation. 

2. All bank shares are annulled and all payment of dividends on them is 
unconditionally discontinued. 

8. All bank shares shall be transferred without delay by their present holders 
to the local branches of the National Bank. 

4. The owners of bank shares not having them in their possession are re- 
quired to bring to the branches of the National Bank, lists of the bank shares 
belonging to them with a note of their present location. 
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5. The owners of bank shares who do not bring them (in accordance with 
Section 8) or who do now bring lists (In accordance with Section 4) within 
the space of two weeks from the day of the publication of this decree will be 
punished by the complete confiscation of all their property. 

6. All settlement and transfer of bank shares is unconditionally forbidden. 
All who take part in these forbidden acts and settlements are liable to im- 
prisonment for three years. 
cae President of the Soviet of People’s Commissaries, Vl. Ulianov 

enin ). 

Director of Administration of the Soviet, VI. Bonch-Bruevich. 

Secretary, N. Gorbunov. 

Published January 27, 1918. 


Bxarnir 59. 


DECREE ON THE ANNULMENT OF NATIONAL LOANS AGREED ON AT THE SESSION OF THE 
‘CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, JANUARY 21, 1915. 


1, All national loans concluded by the Governments of Russian landowners 
aud Russian Bourgeoisie enumerated in specially published lists are annulled 
(annihilated) from December 1, 1917, The December coupons of these loans 
ure not subject to payment. 

2. In the same manner are annulled all guarantees given by the said govern- 
ments on loans for different undertakings and institutions. 

8. Uneonditionally and without any exceptions, all foreign loans are annulled. 

4, Short term obligations and series of the National Treasury remain in force. 
Interest will not be paid on them but the obligations themselves have currency 
on an equality with credit notes. 

5. Citizens of small means owning the annulled national papers of the internal 
loans for a sum not exceeding ten thousand (10,000) rubles (nominal value) 
shall receive in exchange, certificates of the new loan of the Russian Socialistie 
Federative Soviet Republic for a sum not exceeding ten thousand (10,000) 
rubles. The conditions of the loan will be determined separately. 

6. Deposits in national savings banks and interest on them remain unaffected. 
All obligations of the annulled loans belonging to savings banks are exchanged 
for hook debts of the Russian Socialistic Federative Soviet Republic. 

7. Co-operative local self-governing and other benevolent or democratic insti- 
tutions owning obligations of the annnlled loans will receive compensation on the 
basis of rules elaborated by the Supreme Soviet of National Government together 
with the representatives of these institutions, if it shall be shown that these 
obligations were acquired before the publication of the present decree. 

Note.—Local organs of the Supreme Soviet of National Government shall 
determine what local institutions come under the head of henevolent or demo- 
cratic. 

8. The general management of the liquidation of national loans shall be car- 
ried out by the Supreme Soviet of National Government, 

9. The entire work of the liquidation of loans shall be carried out by the 
national bank which shall also have the duty of registering immediately all 
those having in their possession, obligations of national loans and other interest 
bearing paper whether or not subject to annulment. é 

10. The Soviets of Workmen’s Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies shall form 
commissions in co-operation with the local Soviets of popular government to 
determine which citizens are of moderate means. a 

These commissions have the right to annul in entirety. savings not gained by 
toil, even if these savings do not exceed five thousand (5,000) rubles. 

(Signed) President of the Central Exeeutive Committee, Y. Sverdlov. 

Published January 28, 1918. 


Exusit 60. 


DECREE ON ANNULMENT OF STATE LOANS PASSED AT THE MEETING OF THE CENTRAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE JAN. 21, 1918, 


1, All State loans concluded by the governments of the Russian landowners 
and the Russian bourgeoisie, enumerated in a specially published list, are an- 
pulled (annihilated) from the 1st of December 1917. The December coupons 
of the said loans will not be paid. 
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2. In the same fashion are annulled all guarautees given by the abuve men- 
tioned governments on loans issued hy various enterprises and estahlishments. 

8. All foreign loans are annulled unconditionally and without any exception, 

4. The short term obligations and series of the State Treasury remain in 
force. The interest on these will not be paid, but the obligations themselves 
will have currency just the same as bank notes (trans. note credit notes) 

5, Citizens of small means possessing annulled state papers of the interior 
loans in sums not exceeding 10,000 rubles (nominal value) will receive in ex- 
change denoniinated certificates of the new loan of the Russian Socialistie Fed- 
erative Soviet Republic in sum not to exceed 10,000 rubles. The conditions of 
the loans will be especially decided, 

6. Deposits in the state savings banks and the interest on such deposits are 
inviolable. All obligations of the annulled loans belonying to the savings banks 
will be exchanged for a book debt of the Russian Soc stic Federative Soviet 
Republic, 

7. Cooperative societies, local self-government organizations and other mutu- 
ally advantageous and democratic establishnents possessing bonds of the an- 
rulled loans will have their cases adjusted on the basis of rules to be worked out 
by the. Supreme Council of National Economy together with the representatives 
of the said organizations, if it be proven that the bonds in the possession of the 
organizations were acquired before the publication of the present decree. 

Remark.—It is for the local organs of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy to decide which local establishments are to be considered mutually 
advantageous or democratic. 

8. The general administration of the liquidation of the state loans will be in 
charge of the Supreme ('ouncil of National Mcouemy, 

9. The execution of the liquidation of the loans will he carried out by the 
State Bank, to whom it is made obligatory to proceed immediately to a registra- 
tion of all holders of bonds of the various state loans, as well as other inter st 
hearing papers, both these which have been annulled and which have not been 
annulled. pi 

10, The Councils of Workmen's, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies will form, 
in accord with the Local Councils of National Economy, commissions who will 
determine which citizens are to he considered as “ possessing smal] means.” 

These commissions will have the right to annul absolutely savings acquired 
otherwise than by labor, even if these savings do net exceed the sunr of 5,000 
rubles. 

(Signed) Sverdioy. President of the Central Executive Commiittee. 

(Published in No. 20 of the Gazette of the Temporary Workmen's and Peas- 
ants’ Government, Jan, 28, 1918.) 


Exuinir 61. 


ORDER CONCERNING THE EXECUTION OF DECREES FOR THE ANNULMENT OF THE STATE 
LOANS, 


1. Persons possessing annulled shares or other annulled valuable papers in 
quantity greater than 10,000 rubles, but less than 25,000 rubles. retain the 
right to a living dividend from the first 10,000 rubles on the same basis as those 
possessors of annulled state loans who have not more than 10,000 rubles. 

2. In the list of the annulled state loans cited in the decree of January 21, 
1918, enter all state loans, without exception, which were issued up to October 
25, 1917, excepting the small coupons of the “Liberty Loan,” not exceeding 
100 rubles in value. 

8. Obligations of the State Treasury issued abroad before Oct. 
annulled. 

4. Under, persons mentioned in paragraph i of this order are understood 
only persons possessing annulled papers which were issued on the internal 
Russian market and which are now in Russia. 

5. Persons having in safes gold in value not to exceed 10,000 rubies. if they 
have not other savings exceeding the amount prescribed in paragraph 1, will 
receive a life interest on the same, equal to the usual interest paid by the 
savings bank. 

. Instead of the payment of a fife interest io persons possessing annulled 
papers in the sum not greater than 10,000 rubles, and also persons mentioned 


, 1917, are 
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in paragraphs 1 and 5 of this order, the State Bank and its departments and 
olficers may, upon declaration of such desire by these persons, transfer to ac- 


counts in their name in the local savings banks the principal sums assigned to 


_For the Department of Economic Politics of the Snpreme Council of Na- 
tional Beonomy. 
(Signed) V. Muyourin. 
Lanin. 
8. SHEverpin, Business Manager. 
(Published in No. 41 of the Gazette of the Workmen's and Peasants Govern- 
ment, March 7 (new style), 1918.) 


Exuiir 62. 


DECREE ON THE CIRCULATION OF CERTIFICATES OF THE LIBERTY LOAN AS CURRENCY 
NOTES. 


1. The certificates of the Liberty Loan of valne not higher than one hundred 
(100) rubles are issued at their face value by the national bank and shall be 
cnrrent within the bonndaries of the Russian Soviet Federative Republic on an 
equality with credit notes. 

2. The coupons beginning with the coupons of March, 1918, in conformity 
with the decree of nullification of loans will not be paid. The conpons shall 
be cnt off when the certificates are put into circulation, 

8. Whoever refuses to accept the certificates of the liberty loan as currency 
notes at their face valne shall be liable to trial and punishment with all the 
severity of the revolutionary laws. 

(Signed): 

President of the Soviet of People’s Commissaries, V. Ulianoy (Lenin). 

Secretary of the Soviet, N. Gorbunov. 

Published, February 16, 1918. 


Exum 63. 


ORDER CONCERNING THE CIRCULATION AS SPECIE OF OBLIGATIONS OF THE “ LIBERTY 
LOAN” AND OF COUPONS OF THE REPUDIATED STATES LOANS. MOSCOW DISTRICT 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCILS OF WORKMEN’S SOLDIERS’ AND PEAS- 
ANTS’ DEPUTIES. 


In view of the misunderstandings which are arising in practice, the People’s 
Commissariat of Finance makes the following explanations supplementary to 
the decrees of the Council of People’s Commissars, which have been published 
in the “ Collection of the Laws and Ordinances of the Workmen's and Peasants’ 
Government” (No. 24, paragraph 332, and No. 27, paragraph 353), and which 
supersede the circular instruction to the State Bank. z 

1. Obligations of the “Liberty Loan” in denominations, not e ceeding 100 
rubles, are to circulate on a par with bank notes, and must be accepted in pay- 
ment for any sum whatever at their nominal value with coupons or withont. 

2. Coupons of the interest bearing papers of the State (state, rents, internal 
and war loans, Liberty Loan) in all denominations, as well as morigage bonds 
of the Bank of the Nobility and Peasants’ Land Bank due before December 1st 
1917, are ordered to be accepted without any discount whatever in making 
payments, and for all transactions. 

3. The series of the State Treasury of all denominations are to be accepted 
at their nominal valne with or without coupons. 

4. The short term obligations of the State Treasury due before the Ist of 
November, 1918, are to be accepted on a par with bank notes in making large 
payments and without subtracting the nnpaid Interest. re 

The orders concerning the limits, within which the above large denomination 
bonds are to be changed into money, remain in force. : 

(Signed) Vice People’s Commissar of Finance, I. Gukovski, May 30, 1918. 

{Pnblished in No, 113 of the Izvestia of the All Russian Central Execntive 
Committee of the Soviets, June 5, 1918.) 
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Exurt 64. 
DECREE ABOLISHING COURTS OF THE OLD REGIME AND INSTITUTING OTHERS. 


The Council of People’s Commissaries resolves: 

1. To abolish all existing general judicial institutions, such as district courts, 
courts of appeal, and the governing Senate with all its departments, military 
and naval courts of all grades, as well as commercial courts, and to replace all 
these institutions with courts organized on the basis of @emocratic elections. 

Regarding the further procedure and the continuation of unfinished cases & 
Special deeree will be issued. 

Beginning October 25 of this year, the passage of dll time limits is stopped 
until the issuance of a special decree. 

2. To abolish the existing institution of justices of the peace, and to replace 
the justices of the peace heretofore elected by indirect vote, by local courts 
consisting of a permanent local judge and two alternating jurors, the latter of 
whom are summoned in pairs to each session from special lists of jurors. 
Local judges are henceforth to be elected on the basis of direct democratic vote, 
and, until the time of such elections, are to be chosen by temporary ward, and 
cantonal Soviets of Workmen's, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. 

These same Soviets make up the lists of alternating jurors and determine the 
time of their presence at the session. 

The former justices of the peace are not deprived of the right to be elected 
as local judges, either temporarily by the Soviets or finally by a democratic 
election, if they express their consent thereto. 

Local judges adjudicate all civil cases to an amount not exceeding 3,000 
rubles, and criminal cases if the accused is liable to a penalty of not more than 
two years’ deprivation of freedom and if the amount sued for does not exceed 
300 rubles. The verdiéts and rulings of the local courts are final and no appeal 
can be taken against them. In cases in which the recovery of over 100 rubles 
in money or deprivation of freedom for more than seven days is adjudged, a 
request for review is allowed. 

The court of cassation is the district session, and in the capitals the metro- 
politan session of local judges. 

For the trial of criminal cases at the fronts, local judges ure elected by regi- 
mental Soviets in the same order, and where there are none by the regimental 
committees. 

Regarding procedure in other legal cases, a special decree will he issued. 

3. To abolish all existing institutions of investigating magistrates and the 
procurator’s office, as well as the grades of counsellors-at-law and private 
attorneys, 

Until the reformation of the entire system of legal procedure the preliminary 
investigation in criminal cases is made by the local judges singly, but their 
orders of personal detention and indictment must be confirmed by the decision 
of the entire local court. 

As to the functions of prosecutors and counsel for defense, who are allowed 
even in the stage of preliminary investigation, and in civil cases the functions 
of solicitors, all citizens of moral integrity of either sex, who enjoy civil rights, 
are allowed to perform them. 

4. For the transfer and further direction of cases and suits, proceedings of 
the legal bodies as well as of officials engaged in preliminary investigation and 
the procurator’s office, and also of the associations of counsellors-at-law, the 
respective local Soviets elect special commissaries, who take charge of the 
archives and the properties of those bodies, 

All the lower and clerical personnel of the abolished institutions are ordered 
to continue in their positions and to perform, under the general direction of the 
commissaries, all duties necessary in order to dispose of unfinished cases, and 
also to give information on appointed days to interested persons about the state 
of their cases. . 

5. Local judges try cases in the name of the Russian Republic, and are guided 
in their rulings and verdicts hy the laws of the Government which have been 
overthrown only in so far as those laws are not annulled by the revolution, and 
do not contradict the revolutionary conscience and revolutionary conception of 
right. 

Nore.—-All these laws are considered annulled which contradict the decrees 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets of Workmen's, Soldiers’, and 
Peasants’ Deputies and the Workmen’s and Peasants’ Government, also the mini- 
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mum programmes of the Russian Socialist Democratic Labor Party and the 
party of Socialist-Revolutionaries, 

6. Tp all disputed civil as well as criminal cases, of a private character, the 
parties may resort to an arbitration court. The organization of the arbitration 
court will be determined by a special decree, 

7. ‘The vight of pardon and restoration of rights of persons convicted in 
criminal cases belongs henceforth to the judicial authorities. 

8. For the struggle against the counter-revolutionary forees by means of 
measures for the defense of the revolution and its accomplishments, and also 
for the tril of proceedings against profiteering, speculation, subotage, and other 
misdeeds of merchants, manufacturers, officials and other persons, workmen's 
and peasants’ revolutionary tribunals are establ ed, consisting of a chairman 
and six jurors, serving in turn, elected by the provincial or ¢ Soviets of Work- 
men’s, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. 

For the conduct of the preliminary investigation on such cases, special in- 
vestigating commissions are formed under the ahove Soviets. 

All existing investigating commissions are abolished, and their e¢: 
proceedings are transferred to the newly formed investigating Commiss 

Pres. of Coun. of Peo. Com.—V. Ulianoy (Lenin). 

Commissaries: A. Shlikhter, L, Trotsky, A. Shlapnikoy, 1. Dzhugashvili 
(Stalin), N. Avilov (N. Glaboy) and P. Stuchka. 

(Collection of laws and ordinances 50. Translation from Nation corrected). 

November 24, 1917. 


Exuipir 65. 
INSTRUCTIONS TO THE REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL, 


The Revolutionary Tribunal is guided by the following instructions: 

1. The Revolutionary Tribunal has jurisdiction in cases of persons (a) who 
organize uprisings against the authority of the Workmen's and Peasants’ 
Government, actively oppose the latter or do not obey it, or call upon other 
persons to oppose or disobey it; (b) who utilize their position in the state or 
public service to disturb or hamper the regular progress of work in the insti- 
tution or enterprise in which they are or have been serving (sahotage, conceal- 
ing or destroying documents or property, ete.) ; (¢) who stop or reduce produc- 
tion of articles of general use without actual necessity for so doing; (d) who 
violate the decrees, orders, binding ordinances and other published acts of 
the organs of the Workmen’s and Peasants’ Government, if such acts stipulate 
a trial by the Reyolutionary Tribunal for their violation; (e) who, taking 
advantage of their social or administrative position, misuse the authority given 
them by the revolutionary people. Crimes against the people committed by 
means of the press are under the jurisdiction of a specially instituted Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. ; 

2. The Revolutionary Tribunal for offenses indicated in Article 1 imposes 
upon the guilty the following penalties: (1) fine, (2) deprivation of freedom, 
(8) exile from the capitals, from particular localities, or from the territory of 
the Russian Republic, (4) public censure, (5) declaring the offender a public 
enemy, (6) deprivation of all or some political rights, (7) sequestration or con- 
fiscation, partial or general, of property, (8) sentence of compulsory public 
work, i 

The Revolutionary Tribunal fixes the penalty, being guided by the circum- 
stances of the case and dictates of the revolutionary conscience. 

8. (a) The Revolutionary Tribunal is elected by the Soviets of Workmen's, 
Soldiers’, aud Peasants’ Deputies and consists of one permanent chairman, 
two permanent substitutes, one permanent secretary and two substitutes, and 
forty jurors. All persons, except the jurors, are elected for three months and 
may be recalled by the Soviets before the expiration of the term. i" 

(b) The jurors are selected for one month from a general list of jurors by 
the Executive Committees of the Soviets of Workmen 8, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ 
Deputies by drawing lots, and lists of jurors numbering six, and one or two 
in addition, are made up for each session. " . 

(c) The session of each successive jury of the Revolutionary Tribunal lasts 
not longer than one week. i . 

(dy) A stenographic record is kept of the entire proceedings of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. 
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_ (e) The grounds for instituting proceedings are: reports of legal and admin- 
istrative institutions and officials, public, trade, and party organizations, and 
private persons. 

(£) For the conduct of the preliminary investigation in such cases an investi- 
gating commission is created under the Revolutionary Tribunal, consisting of 
six members elected by the Soviets of Workmen's, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ 
Deputies. 

(g) Upon receiving information or complaint, the investigating commission 
examines it and within 48 hours either orders the dsmissal of the case, if it does 
not find that a erime has been committed, or transfers it to the proper jurisdic- 
tion, or brings it up for trial at the session of the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

(h) The orders of the investigating commission about arrests, searches, 
abstracts of papers, and releases of detained persons are valid if issued jointly 
by three members. In cases which do not permit of delay such orders may be 
issued hy any member of the investigating commission singly, on the condition 
that within twelye hours the measure shall be approved by the investigating 
commission. 

(i) The order of the investigating commission is carried out by the Red 
Guard, the militia, the troops, and the executive organs of the Republic. 

(j) Complaints against ‘the decisions of the investigating commission are 
submitted to the Revolutionary Tribunal through its president and are consid- 
ered at executive sessions of the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

(x) The investigating commission has the right: (a) to demand of all 
departments and officials, as well as of all local self-governing bodies, legal 
institutions and authorities, public notaries, social and trade organizations, 
commercial and industrial enterprises, and governmental, public, and private 
credit institutions, the delivery of necessary documents and information, and 
of unfinished causes; (b) to examine, through its members or special representa- 
tives, the transactions of all above enumerated institutions and officials in order 
to secure necessary information. 

4. The sessions of the Revolutionary Tribunal are public. 

5, The verdicts of the Revolutionary Tribunal are rendered by a majority of 
votes of the members of the Tribunal. 

6. The legal investigation is wade with the participation of the prosecution 
and defence. 

7. (a) Citizens of either sex who enjoy political rights are admitted at the 
will of the parties as prosecutors and counsel for the defence, with the right to 
participate in the case. 

{b) Under the Revolutionary tribunals a collegiuim of persons is created who 
devote themselves to the service of the law, in the form of public prosecution 
as well as of public defence. 

(c) The above-mentioned collegium is formed by the free registration of all 
persons who desire to render aid to revolutionary justice, and who present 
recommendations from the Soviets of Workmen's, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ 
Deputies. 

8. The Revolutionary Tribunal may invite for each case a public prosecutor 
from the membership of the above-named collegium. 

9. If the accused does not for some reason use his right to invite counsel for 
defence, the Revolutionary Tribunal, at his request, appoints a member of the 
eollegium for his defence. 

10. Besides the above-mentioned prosecutors and defence, one prosecutor 
and one counsel for defence drawn from the public present at the session, may 
take part in the court’s proceedings. 

11. The verdicts of the Revolutionary Tribunal are final. In case of violation 
of the form of procedure established by these instructions, or the discovery of 
indications of obvious injustice in the verdict, the People’s Commissary of 
Justice has the right to address to the Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies a request to order a 
second and last trial of the case. 

12. The maintenance of the Revolutionary Tribunal is charged to the account 
of the state. The amount of compensation and the Gaily fees are fixed hy the 
Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. The jurors receive 
the difference between the daily fees and their daily earnings, if the latter are 
less than the daily fees; at the same time the jurors may not be deprived of 
their positions during the session. 

December 19, 1917 

(The Nation, Dec. 28, 1918.) 
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Exner 66. 
DECREE ON THE NATIONALIZATION OF THE PRESS, 


In the Serious decisive honr of the revolution and the days immediately 
following it the Provisional Revolutionary Committee was compelled to adopt 
a ale Series of measures against the counter revolutionary press of all 

_Immediately on all sides cries arose that the new socialistic authority was 
violating in this way the essential principles of its program by an attempt 
against the freedom of the press. 

The Workers’ and Soldiers’ Government draws the attention of the popula- 
tion to the fact that in our country behind this liberal shield there is prac- 
tically hidden the liherty for the richer class to seize into their hands the 
lion's share of the whole press and by this means to poison the minds and bring 
confusion into the consciousness of the masses, 

Every one knows that the bourgeois press is one of the most powerful 
weapons of the bourgeoisie. Especially in this critical moment when the new 
authority, that of the workers and peasants, -is in process of consolidation, it 
was impossible to leave this weapon in the hands of the enemy at a time 
when it is not Jess dangerous than bombs and machine guns. This is why tem- 
porary and extraordinary measures have been adopted for the purpose of cut- 
ting off the stream of mire and calumny in which the yellow and green press 
would be glad to drown the young victory of the people. 

As soon as the new order will be consolidated, all administrative measures 
against the press will be suspended; full liberty will be given it within the 
limits of responsibility before the laws, in accordance with the broadest and 
most progressive regulations in this respect. 

Bearing in mind, however, the fact that any restrictions of the freedom of 
the press, even in critical moments, are admissible only within the bounds of 
necessity, the Council of People’s Commissaries decrees as follows: 

General rules on the press—t1. The following organs of the press shall be 
subject to be closed: (a) Those inciting to open resistance or disobedience 
towards the Workers’ and Peasants’ Government; (b) those sowing confusion 
ly means of an obviously-calumniatory perversion of fac (ec) those inciting 
to acts of a criminal character punishable by the penal laws. 

2, The temporary or permanent closing of any organ of the press shall be 
carried out only by a resolution of the Council of People’s Commissaries. 

8. The present decree is of a temporary nature and will be revoked by special 
ukaz when the normal conditions of public life will be reestablished. 

Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissaries, Vladimir Oulianoff 
(Lenin). 

October 28, 1917. 


Exurnrr 67. 


DECBEE ON THE REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL OF THE PRESS. 


1. Under the Revolutionary Tribunal is created a Revolutionary Tribunal of 
the Press. This Tribunal will have jurisdiction of crimes and offences against 
the people committed by means of the press. F ‘ 

®. Crimes and offences by means of the press are the publication and cirenla- 
tion of any false or perverted reports and information about events of public 
life, in so far as they constitute an attempt upon the rights and interests of the 

ve i ry people. 

CE ear natonary Tribunal of the Press consists of three members, 
elected for a period not longer than three months by the Soviet of Workmen's, 
Soldiers’, und Peasants’ Deputies. These members are charged with the con- 
duct of the preliminary investigation as well as the trial of the case. 

4, The following Serve as grounds for instituting proceedings: reports of 
egal or administrative institutions, public organizations, or private persons, 

“5, The prosecution and defence are conducted on the principles laid down in 
the instructions to the general Revolutionary Tribunal. 

6. The sessions of the Revolutionary Tribunal of the Press are public, 

7. The decisions of the Revolutionary Tribunal of the Press are final and 
are not subject to appeal. 
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8. The Revolutionary Tribunal imposes the following penalties: (1) Fine, 
(2) expression of public censure, which the convicted organ of the Press 
brings to the general knowledge in a way indicated by the Tribunal, (8) the 
publication in a prominent place or in a special edition of a denial of the false 
report, (4) temporary or permanent suppression of the publication or its ex- 
clusion from circulation, (5) confiscation to national ownership of the printing- 
shop or property of the organ of the Press if it belongs to the convicted parties, 

9. The trial of an organ of the press by the Revolutionary Tribunal of the 
Press does not absolve the guilty persons from general criminal responsibility. 

December 18, 1917. 

(Nation, Dec, 28, 1918.) 


Exursir 68. 
DECREE ON GOVERNNENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Taking into consideration on the one hand the idleness which for various 
reasons ex among printers, and on the other the scarcity of books, the 
People’s Commission on Education, through its literary publishing department 
and in coéperation with the departments of education outside the schools, school 
departments, and departments of science and art, and with the assistance of 
representatives of the printers’ union and other interested societies, as the Com- 
mission shall see fit, and of experts specially invited by it, shall immediately 
undertake extensive publication. 

First in order must come a cheap popular edition of the Russian classics. 
Those works for which the period of authors’ rights has ended must be repub- 
lished. 

The works of all authors thus transferred from private to public ownership 
may, by a special order of the National Commissioner on Education regarding 
each author, be declared a Government monopoly, for a period, however, not 
exceeding five The Commission is to make use of this right with regard 
to those literary celebrities whose works, in accordance with this law, become 
the property of the people. 

The publication of these works may be arranged in two series: 

A complete scientific edition, the editorship of which should be entrusted to 
the department of Russian language and letters of the Academy of Sciences 
(after its democratization and adaptation to the new governmental and public 
life of R $ 

An abbreviated edition of selected works. Each selection is to constitute a 
single, compact volume. In the selection the editor is to be guided, among other 
considerations, by the suitability of the works to the working people, for whose 
benefit these popular editions are intended. Both the entire collection and sepa- 
rate, more important works are to be accompanied by prefaces by authoritative 
critics, historians of literature, etc. To edit these popular publications a special 
college should be created of prominent representatives of educational, literary, 
and scientific societies, specially invited experts, and delegates of workmen's 
organizations. Editors, confirmed by this Commission of Publication Control, 
must present to that body their plans of publication together with their com- 
mentaries of every description. 

The popular edition of classics is to be sold at cost, and, if means shall permit, 
even below cost, and may even be given free through the libraries which serve 
the working democracy. 

The Government Publishing House should further see to the publication of all 
sorts of text-books. The bringing up to date and correction of old manuals 
should be carried on through a special commission on manuals, consisting of 
delegates from educational, scientific, and democratic organizations and spe- 
cially invited experts. 

The Government Publishing House is likewise granted the right to subsidize 
publications, both periodicals and books, undertaken by societies and individuals 
and acknowledged to be useful to the general public, with the proviso that these 
subsidies, if the publication proves to be profitable, shall be refunded to the 
Government as a first lien. 

In order to undertake immediately this important public business of the 
Soviet of People’s Commissaries, it is proposed to appropriate and place at the 
disposal of the Government Commission on Education the sum of a million and 
a half rubles. 
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All printing orders should be given exclusively at the direction of the Print- 


ers’ Union, which regulates its distribution through the autonomous commis- 
sions of the various printing offices. 


(Nation, Dee. 28, 1918.) 


Exuisit 69. 
DECREE ON THE INTRODUCTION OF A STATE MONOPOLY ON ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1, The printing of advertisements for a fixed price in the periodical journals 
and newspapers, also in digests and on playbills, and likewise the placing of 
advertisemeuts in kiosks, advertising offices, etc, shall be from now on a 
monopoly of the State. 

2. Such advertisements may be printed only in the publications of the Pro- 
visional Workmen and Peasant Government in Petrograd and in those of the 
local soviets of Workmen and Soldiers Delegates. All publications in which 
such advertisements will be printed without a special right thereto shall be 
closed. 

3. The owners of newspapers, offices for the inserting of advertisements and 
also all the employees of such offices, or any other institutions of the same kind, 
shall be bound to remain at their posts until the enterprise will be taken over 
by the State in the person of the afore named organs, and they shall be re- 
sponsible for the order therein, the uninterrupted continuation of the work of 
the enterprise and the handing over to the publications of the Soviets of all 
priyate advertisements and also of all sums of money paid for the same, to- 
gether with the whole accountancy and the documents. 

4. All the managers of publications and enterprises inserting advertisement 
for a remuneration and likewise all employees and workmen of such enterprises 
shall immediately assemble into meetings and form towns unions and later on 
an All-Russian Union for a successful and regular organization of the business 
of receiving and placing private advertisements in the publicatio: of the 
Soviets, and for the elaboration of rules for the best methods of receiving and 
printing of such advertisements which would be most convenient to the popula- 
tion. 

5, Persons guilty of holding back any documents or suis of money or of 
refusing to comply with clauses 3 and 4 (of sabotage) shall be punished by the 
confiscation of their property and they shall be liable to imprisonment for a 
term of up to three years. 

6. The insertion of advertisements for a remuneration in private publications 
in the form of reports or accounts, or articles of reclame, or in any other hidden 
form shall entail the same penalties. . 

7. The enterprises for the reception and placing of advertisements shall be 
confiscated by the State with the payment to their owners in case of need of 
temporary subsidy from the State. The owners of smaller enterprises, and all 
sleeping partners or shareholders of the confiscated enterprises shall be reim- 
bursed in full. 2 Ste 

8. All publishers, advertising officers and enterprises printing advertisements 
for remuneration are bound to inform immediately the Soviets of Workmen and 
Soldiers Delegates of their place of business and to proceed forthwith to the 
handing over of their affairs and advertisements under the liabilities stated in 

ause 5. 
u Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissaries, V. Oulianoft (Lenin). 

People’s: Commissary for Instruction, A. V: Lunacharsky. 

Countersigned: Secretary of the Council, N. Gorbounoff. 

November 12th, 1917. 


Exner 70. 


STATEMENT ON THE ACTIVITY OF THE LITERARY PUBLICATION’S BOARD, ATTACHED TO 
‘ ‘THE PEOPLE'S COMMISSARIAT ON EDUCATION, 


On December 18th, 1917, at the session of the Literary Publication Board a 
committee was named to draft a decree ordering the establishment of a Techni- 
cal Board to take charge of state printing shops, including all those printing 
shops which had been nationalized after October revolution. This committee 
was composed of representatives from the Literary Publication Board, from 
the Commissariat of Interior Printers’ Trade Union and a committee of workers 
employed in state printing shops. 
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In February, 1915. owing to energetic activity of the Soviet and representa- 
tives of the printing trades, publishing business on a large scale was made pos- 
sible, The state Commission on Education made up a list of Russian novelists, 
men, poets, and critics whose works were declared a state monopoly for 5 years. 
This list includes the names of over 50 Russian classics such as: Soloviey, } 
Bakunin, V. Belinski, V. Garsbin, A. Hertzen, N. Gogol, F. Dostoyevs! AL 
Koltzoy, M. Lermontoy, Nekrasov, A. Pushkin, L. Tolstoi, J. Turgenev, A, 
Tehechoy and others. iy 

July 4 at Moscow was established a committee on Literature and Art, 
Among its members are the writer V. Bruisov and V. Grabar the painter. 

A committee was also formed to publish popular scientific books, This com. 
mittee has two sections,—political-economy and natural science. The latter 
includes: Professors—K, A. Timiriazov, A. K. Timiriazof, A. Michailov, Wolf, 
P. Walden, and others. 

A number of brochures, (original and translations) have been already pub- 
lished by the committee, the subjects being: astronomy, Physics, meteorology, 
botany, pedagogy. As regards the publication of text books the state Commis- 
sion already on Dee, 4, 1917, created a special commission to take charge of the 
work, 

A semi-annual appropriation of 12 million rubles has been granted to the 
Literary Publication Board, The appropriation for the second half year may 
reach 20 millions. 


ExuieitT 71, 


DECREE OF THE PEOPLE'S COMMISSAR OF THE POST AND TELEGRAPH. 


The Government of the Soviets of Workmen, Soldiers, and Peasants can not 
and does not wish to proceed, in the determination of its normal relations to 
the employees and workmen of the governmental institutions, in the same order 
as the bourgeois autocracy, in which for centuries all bourgeois governments 
usually proceed. The label of civil service was formerly the implement of right- 
lessness and the stamp of a slave. From now on all the workers of the post and 
telegraph shali be on full social equality with all the proletariat, proud of its 
struggle, its liberty and its succe: 

To this effecct a series of measures have been adopted as follows: 

(1) All the regulations and instructions limiting the rights of the professional 
organisations of the post and telegraph employees, as for instance Circular No. 8 
published by Tseretelli June 26th 1917, will be revised and replaced by others, or 
revoked, 

(2) The professional unions of workers of the post and telegraph will be given 
the right to engage and dismiss employees and the right of recusation of the 
chief. The Post and Telegraph Union will be invited to the formation of the 
coHege which together with myself as the representative of the Central State 
Power will administer the Ministry of Post and Telegraph. All the rights of a 
workers’ control over the management of the enterprise will be granted also to 
the post and telegraph workers. 

(3) The post and telegraph are the property of the revolutionary people, they 
will be cleared of all counter revolutionary elements which shall be replaced 
hy the faithful sons of the people. In particular there will he removed the 
functionaries of the administration who were dismissed in the first days of the 
revolution, in the beginning of March, and afterwards received again notwith- 
standing the protests of the professional organisation. In future, in case of a 
vote of mistrust against the chiefs on the part of the employees this question 
will be decided by the executive organs of the circuit organisations or the local 
ones equal to them. 

(4) The complete social insurance of the proletariat against unemployment, 
old age, orphanage or widowhood and against the loss of working capacity shall 
be applied to the employees and workmen of the post and telegraph, on the 
account of the state, who is their employer, 

(5) The material position of all the post and telegraph employees and work- 
men, especially the lower ones, shall he revised and made to correspond to the 
high prices. and in accordance with the resolution of the 2nd Post and Telegraph 
Cougress. The conditions and the order of work will be based on the principles 
of democratixation and respect to the public importance of free citizens. 

All this programme, the establishment of normal relations in the province 
of the work of the service will be the basis for a healthy development of our 
business itself, and the meaning of our activity—to serve the population with 
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post and tele; phs. After the war an energentic development of the whole 
postal and telegraph system is to be forseen and the soon-to-be-expected end 
of the war will open the way forward to all the faithful guards of the revolu- 
tion, who will discontinue the criminal sabotage, return promptly to work and 
thus secure for themselves a solid position in the army of workers of the post 
and telegraph. 

There shall be no return to the past. Neither will the bourgeoise coalition 
return, the workmen and soldiers will not lay down their arms. The Soviet 
Government does not look backward but forward and it says loudly to you, 
workers of the post and telegraph business: here is our programme, this is 
whither we are going, and now choose; with us—you will drop your chains; 
against us—and you will acquire the burning branding hatred of the pro- 
letariat. But with or without you the post and telegraph will remain in the 
hands of the revolution and the revolution will not wa ‘The counter-revolu- 
tionary political sabotage inspired by hidden monarchists, will be removed— 
whether by means of a declaration of readiness to work with your comrades, 
or by the severe measures of the revolutionary dictatorship. 

And to you, comrades, lower employees and workmen, to you, who are 
nearest to the original kernel of the proletariat, according to your position, 
spirit and interests, I, nominated Peoples Commissary by the will of the 
proletariat and the revolutionary soldiers, address myself with special words. 
Read the programme, read this declaration—and see who is leading you to 
sabotage, to a struggle against the government of workmen soldiers and 
peasants, who is carelessly playing with your fate, your position, challenging 
the hardly repressed anger of the revolution. Look, are there not among you 
those who bowed respectfully before the Sturmers and Savotianoffs,—and for 
whom it is derogatory to have to do with a government of peasants and work- 
men. Look, lower employees and workmen, whom are you following, and 
whither are you being lead by the enemies of the revolution. 

Petrograd, November 3rd, 1917. 

In the name of the Government of the Russian Republic, People’s Com- 
missary, N. P. Aviloff. 


Exarsir 72. 


REGULATIONS dF THE CONMISSARTAT OF POST AND TELEGRAPHS FOR A NEW SCHEDULE 
OF SALARIES OF THE POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH OFFICIALS, 


In order to bring the assessment of salaries of the Postal Telegraph em- 
ployees in conformity with the high cost of living and with the ass nent of 
salaries taken in other governmental institutions, a new schedule of salaries 
will be put into effect beginning with the 1st of January 1918, for three months 
to wit: January, February and March, in accordance with the attached herewith 
scale, 

At the same time are annulled beginning the ist of January 1918 all former 
money bonuses, to wit: rentals, boardings, diurnals, percentage bonuses, re- 
ninerations , dietals of the evacuation officials and others. 


Names of districts—Assessment of salari ; 
Nomenclature of employees. iaraes 0) ots: pene salaries per month in 
Ba (Ee [85 |ddt | ogee | a le 
+ | gE jge jad |Bce | cee | § | 8 
55 |22z/28 [Sas |228 | = |ud 
"aa (2e |e 8 208/218 
Category. | 3 g & Ba EB Ravel |S FI 
Bo | Ede | og 18 2sfu] g 3 
Es | Sey | 288 | eos | S288 | 2 | a> 
Be | 305 Bes |g “eea) 2/3 
eee $ 5 5/6 
| 
ners, special delivery mes- 270 255 215 235 230 | 205 190° 
mY Sengers and mail drivers, watehmen, and || *300 280} 270 60 #355 | #230 | 918, 
other employees of the lower class and per- 320 305 205, 285 a0 | 255} 240 
manent Government workmen. 360 330 320 310 305 | 280 265 
(2) Chiefs of the Post & Telegraph 
the Post and ‘Tel. Officials of the oth | + | 
‘ibes of the Dep’ts., masters of 
Teuniane ss 2c ---| 285 | 20021 26021 240 240) 215] 200. 
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Nomenclature of employees. Names of districts—Assossment of salaries per month in 


roubles. 
fq leg adi [ose |e lz 
32 | 3 gi" |cea | 2 |3 
Zo (82 |*a [ss |see | # lig 
2g | Ree #3 [ong sag 4a 
Category. Pall eee aa #8 |B Ag) & |B 
3 se le flze g Eagan ed 
if det edb a lie] a | 
E 13, |7ea5 | =S8 
3 | Sez | 253, sa88 o8e2| 2 je 
5 BO8 ge 3/3484) Se85) = |g 
as | so 3 5 Blo 
(3) Postal Tel. Officials of the Sth rank, as- | 
sistant bureau-chiels of the 6th rank, the 
chiefs of the Postal & Telograph Dep'ts., 
Mail Delivery Officials of the 2nd rank, 
district accounting officials. 330 310 300 290. 200 | 250 25 


Postal-Tolezraph Officials of tie 4th raniic, 
bureau-chieis of the 6th class, the assistant 
Dureau-chieis of the Sth class; substitute 
mail delivery officials of the 1st ranks, the 
assistant district boaklseepers, overseer of 
the lower rank, ontry-men and distriet 
archive keepers. =| 875 355 B45, 335 330] 305] 390 
(5) The Postal and Tel i 

3rd rank; bureau-chiefs of the 4th class; 
overseers of higher rank; the assistants of | 
the district executive officials, masters of 

2nd rank ae --| 405] 385 305 360} 385} 320 

Postal-teloztaph officials of the 2nd rank; 

hureau-chiels of the 4th class; the assistant 

bureaw-chiefs of the 3rd class: distriet 
officials on special duty; district book- 

Keepers; the younger mechanics of lower 

rank; district field service and telegraph 

officials. 

Postal-telesraph officials of the ist rank; 

burean-chiefs of the 3rd class; the assistant 

Dureau-chiefs of the 2nd class; the younger 

mechanics of higher rank; post office auc- 

tioner; officials of the money order depart- 
ment;’ district. money order officials; 
younser district mechanics; master of thé 

jst rank. . 

(8) Assistant ‘dis‘rict-chiefs; assistant ‘of the j 
department chiefs of mail transports; 
bureau chiefs of 2nd class; assistant 
purean-chiefs of the Ist class; elder me- 
chanics; mail assorters at post offices; 
elder district mechanic: 

(9) Assistant Post directo si 
chiefs without rank; chieis of bureaus of 
the Ist class; of the Depts. of the Post 
transportation; chief mechanics............ 700 | 680| 670 660 055 | 035 | 620 

(10) Post directors: chiefs of the telegraph | 
Dep't; of the districts: of bureaus without 

denomination... | 


res 


© 


450 430 420 410 405] 380 | 365 


@ 


600 580 | 870 560 555] 535) 520 


500 780 770 760 785 | 735 | 720 


Pecple’s Commissary of the Ministry of Post and Telestaphs, P, Proshan. 

Manazer of the sth Department bookkeeper, A. Chasov. 

January 13th, 1918. 

(Made public in the 14th number of the “Journal of the Workmen and Peasant” Government, on January 
ist, 1918.) 


. 
Exner 73. 
DECREE ON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE STATE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


In the first days of the revolution the democracy created a series of laws 
for the purpose of raising the public instruction interests of the popular masses. 

Not one of the law projects of this Committee has been published and the 
Committee itself has not been up to now confirmed by the State authority as 
a State institution. 

In my decree regarding the institution of a State Commission of Public 
Instructions of November 9th I pointed out that the State Commission shall 
enter into cooperation with the State Committee in order to transform it into 
a State institution for the elaboration of law projects. 
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ake z many of the members of the Committee who had entered it as repre- 
aaa aie) of the executive organs of the democracy and the Ex-State Duma 
aa ane powers from the moment of the transfer of the nuthority into 
Gant il Lb of the Workmen and Peasant Government and the re-election of the 

“ al Exeentive Committee of the Soviet of Workmen, Soldiers und Peasant 
Delegates, and as the State Committee in need of a greater democr i 

I. DECLARE; The State Committee in its present formation is « 
and its work ix suxpended unti] 2 new Committee will be formed on the follow- 
ing principles 

Froni the C, E. C. of the Soviet of W.. S. & P. Delegates, 20 representatives ; 
from the All-Russian Teacher's Union, 8 representatives mn the Soviet of 
the All-Russian Cooperative Congresses, 8; from the All-Russian Zemstvo Union 
(when the same will be reorganized on democratic principles), 2; the Peda- 
gogical Commission of the Union of Towns, he Socialistie Organisations of 
each nation, 1 each; the All-Russian Stndent Union, 3; the All Russian Union 
of pupils of the middle schools, 2; the Academical Union, 5; the All-Russian 
Central Bureau of Professional Union ; the All-Russian Central Committee 
of Educational proletarian organisations, 1; the All-Russian (Central Bureau 
of the Factory Committees, 1; the Petrograd Committee of Socialistic Youth 
(until an All-Russian organisations will be formed), 1; the All-Russian Parents* 
Union (when it will be reorganiscd), 1. 

As soon as the new State Committee will meet an extraordinary session of 
the State Committee with the State Commission will be convened; the subject 
submitted to its handling will be the revision of the law projects already 
elaborated by the committee, said revision being necessitated by the eu- 
stance that in working them out the Committee had to reckon with the 
bourgeois spirit of the former ministries. 

Signed : 

People’s Commissary for the Public Instruction, A, Lunacharsky. 

Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissaries, V. Oulianoff (Lenin). 

Manager of the Affairs of the Council, Vl. Bonch-Brueyitch. 

Secretary of the Council, N. Gorbounoff, 

November 23th, 1917. 
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Exutsrr 74. 
DECREE ON THE CREATION OF A STATE COMMISSION OF EDUCATION. 


Provision for the organization of people's education in the Russian Socialist 
Soviet Republic. 

(1) General direction of work connected with people’s education in the Rus- 
sian Federated Socialist Soviet Republic is intrusted to a State Commission of 
Education whose chairman is the People’s Commissary of Education. 

(2) The membership of the State Commission is as follows: _ 

(a) By appointment—members of the Commissarint’s Collegium; all depart- 
ment heads of the Conn! i the chief clerk of the Commissariat and the 
secretary of the State Commis fi F 

(b) Blected-—3 representatives of the Central Executive Committee; 3 rep- 
resentatives of prof ona} teacher's organizations accepting the platform of 
the Soviet Government; 2 representatives of the Central Bureau of Trade 
Unions, 1 representative of the Central Bureau of Labor cooperatives and 1 rep- 
resentative of the Central Culture organization. 

(c) In the capacity of representatives of Departicnts.—1 member of the Com- 
missariat of Education in. (taree of the Bureau of Nationakties and 1 member 

Supr Soviet of Nationa] Economy. 
pe ght is reserved for the delegates of the People’s Commissariat i 
«charge of Nationalities to invite to the session of the State Commlssion, in ad- 
visory capacity, a repre sntative of the nationality the cultural institutions of 
which are under disc n at the particular session. _ Rise 
Nore 2.—In the course of the formation of new regional divisions their rep- 
yesentatives, one from each region, become members of the State Commission, 
5 ight to vote. 
Ra ars State Commission has also the right to augment its membership 
with representatives of other organizations—cultural, professional, students, 
ete., in case these organizations have a clearly defined all-Russian character 
and accept the platform of the Soviet Government. 
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. (3) The management of the People’s Commissariat of Education is entrusted 
in the hands of a Collegium including: The People’s Commissary, his assistant. 
and five members, , 

(4) The People’s Commissary is elected by the Centra? Executive Committee 
of the Soviet of Workmen’s Peasants, Red Guard Army’s and Cossacks’ Depu- 
ties; the assistant of the People’s Commissary and the members of the Colle- 
ginm are elected by the Soviet of People’s Conimissaries at the recommendation 
of the People’s Commissary of Education. 

(5) The Collegium appoints directors to various Departments of the Commis- 
sariat, a chief clerk of the Commissariat and a secretary of the State Commis- 
sion of Education. 

(6) In addition to matters enumerated in other articles of this act the fol- 
lowing duties are also within the jurisdiction of the State Commi : The 
fermulation of a general plan of People’s Education in the Russian S cialist 
Federated Soviet Republic, and the establishment of fundamental principles 
governing the People’s Education, as well as those of school reconstruction; the 
vdination of cultural activity in localities; the drafting of a budget and the 
distribution of means appropriated for common Federal cultural needs; as 
well as other matters of fundamental significance submitted for consideration 
to the State Commission by the Commissariat’s Collegium. 

Notr,—Single members of the State Commission have the right to demand a 
discussion of matters they consider of principal importance only in case their 
Statement is sustained by not less than one-third of all members of the Com- 
mission. 

(7) In addition to matters enumerated in other articles of this statement, the 
People's Commissariat of Education has a direct charge of institutions of learn- 
ing and academic instruction of a te-wide importance, and passes its final 
judgment on questions and conflicts arising between various orgaizations of 
educational activity. 

(S) The State Commission calls and convenes, periodically. an All-Russian 
Congress of Education to which it submits a report of its activity and to whose 
consideration it submits for discussion questions of great importance coming 
within the jurisdiction of the State Commission, 

(9) An All-Russian Congress of Education comprises: (1) Elected representa- 
tives of Departments and Soviets of People’s Education from each province 
(guhernia) in the following ratio: 1 representative from each provincial De- 
partment and Soviet ; from all county Departments and Soviets of the province— 
two from Departments and two from Soviets; from all yolost Soviets and De- 
partments, also two from Soviets and two from Departments of each province; 
(b) full representation of the state Commission, (c) competent persons in 
advisory capacity. 

(10) The direction of affairs connected with People’s Education, such as pri- 
mary education and instruction outside the acadeniic walls, with the exception 
of higher education, is entrusted to Departments of People’s Education, ac 
cordingly formed at the Executive Committees—Regional, Provincial, County 
and YVolost. 

(11) The Soviet of People’s Education functions as a controlling and ad- 
visury organ attached to each Department of People’s Education. 

(12) All Departments and Soviets of People’s ‘Education act within bound- 
aries, established by fundamental laws of the Republic; coordinate their activi- 
ties in accordance with enactments of the State Commission of Education and 
follow instructions in the order: Volost, of county; county, of provincial; and 
provincial, of regional department of People’s Education. 

(18) A Volost Department of People’s Education consists of members, not 
less than three, elected by executive committee of the Volost Soviet of Work- 
men Deputies, forming thus a Collegium. 

Notre.—A right is granted to a Volost Department to augment its member- 
ship hy inviting representatives of settlements and volosti, in an advisory 
capacity. 

(14) A Volost Department of People's Education is entrusted with carrying 
into effect the principle of universal literacy within the boundaries of the par- 
ticular volost, it shall organize the social education and spread education among 
the entire volost population, aids in the developments of the initiative of the 
population in matters of People’s Education. 

(15) For the realization of aims enumerated in Article 1, the Department of 
People’s Education (a) takes all measures for carrying into execution the pro- 
visious drafted by the State Commissions of Education, particularly those re- 
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lating to a general programme of education; (b) has charge of schools and 
cultural and educational institutions, in conformity with corresponding orders 
of the State Commission and direct instructions of the County Department of 
People's Education; (c) drafts estimates and submits them for approval to the 
County Department of People’s Education, should 1 need arise for using county 
funds; (d) submits to the County department of People’s Education a report 
on its activity and state of affairs in regard to People's Education, these re- 
ports being submitted at appointed periods, but not fewer than twice a year, 
collects and supervises statistics of children of primary and school age and 
supervises their school attendance; (f) draws and supervises lists of candi- 
dates qualifying for the position of a teacher or director of institutions of pri- 
mary education and, in cvoperation with the Soviet of People’s Education, 
organizes elections of teachers by the population; (g) calls and conyenes, at 
appointed times a Volost Soviet of People’s Education; (h) submits to the 
Soviet of People’s Education detailed reports on its activity and acquaints the 
S. P. E, with applicable legislative and governmental enactments. 

(16) A Volost Soviet of People’s Etucation is formed of: (a) Representatives 
of all bodies having the right fo send delegates to the Soviet of Workmen 
Deputies, representations being the same as those of the collectives in the 
S. W. D.; (b) representatives of teachers’ personnel and those of pupils; (¢) 
competent persons invited in advisory capacity. 

Nore 1.—The whole number of members of the Soviet of People’s Education 
elected by the teachers and pupils must not exceed one third of the whole 
number of members. of the 8, P. E., with the right tu vote, 

(17) Sessions of the Volosi Soviet of People’s Education are open. 

(18) Sessions of the Volost 8. P. E. are all held at least once a monih. 

(19) A Volost Soviet of People’s Education discusses the reports of the 
Supreme Department of People’s Education, analyzes the Department reports 
on pressing legislative and other governmental acts and di es the plan of 

rganization pertaining to peuple’s education within the volost. 

1) A County Department of People’s Education is formed of members, not 

fewer than five, elected hy the Executive Committee of the County’s 8S. W. D. 
thus forming Collegiums, 

(22) A County Department of People’s Education has the following subdivi- 
sions: primary, education. school education and self-education outside academic 
walls, the charge of which subdivisions may be entrusted to specially invited 
experts by the Department. 

(23) In addition to matters enumerated in other articles of this Provision, a 
county Department of People’s Education directs the whole business of People’s 
Education in the county; has charge of all educational institutions; corrects 
and approves estimates of Volost Departments of People’s Education, should a 
need arise for using county funds; organizes the provision and distribution 
among the Volost Departments of the books and school appliances; issues 
instructions to Volost Departments of People’s Education, calls and convenes 
at appointed periods county Soviet of People’s Education and submits annual 
estimates to the Provincial Department of People’s Education. 

(24) The membership, problems and the order of business of a county Soviet 
ef People’s Education are being determined, within its jurisdiction area, in 
accordance with articles 16, 17, 19 and 20 of this Provision. 

Norz.—A county soviet of People’s Education convenes not less than once in 
two months. 

(25) A Provincial Department of People’s Education is composed of members 
not less than seven, elected by Executive Committees of the Provincial Soviet of 
Workmen Deputies and thus forming a Collegium, 
~ (26) In addition to matters enumerated in other articles of this Provision, a 
provincial Dept. of people’s Education establishes institutions of learning, 
academic instruction and education of common provincial importance; issues 
instructions to the county and Volost departments of People’s Education; 
examines and approves annual estimates, submitted by county departments of 
people’s education ; submits an annual estimate to the Regional Department of 
People’s Education; calls periodic conferences of representatives of County 
Departments of People’s Education, as well as all-provincial congresses of active 
social workers for promotion of people’s education ; drafts reports on the state 
of affairs of people’s education in the particular province, 

(27) The duties of Provincial Soviets of People’s Education are: to determine 
provincial needs pertaining to education to prepare and develop general meas- 
ures for promotion of education among the population of the province; to de- 
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velop projects on school reform, to aid the Regional Department of People’s 
Education in carrying into execution provisions established by the State Com- 
mission of Education, 

(28) A Regional Soviet of People’s Education is formed and acts in accord- 
ance with articles 16, 17, 19, 20 and 24 of this Provision. : 

Notr—Capital cities are regarded as separate provinces and are directly 
Subordinated to Regional Departments. 

(29) A Regional Department of People’s Education is composed of members. 
not fewer than seven, elected by a Congress of Snviets Workmen's Deputies of a 
Region, thus forming a Collegium, 

(30) A Regional Department of People’s Education develops and approves u 
plan of all-regional measures pertaining to people’s education; systematizes all 
annual estimates submitted by various Provincial Departments of People's 
Education; calt periodic Regional Educational Congresses; opens educational 
courses, exhibitions, excursions, ete, controls the activity of cultural and 
educational institutions within boundaries prescribed by corresponding legis- 
lative enactments; and submits an annual report on the state of affairs in the 
sphere of people’s education to the state Commission of Education. 

Chairman of the Soviet of People’s Commissaries, V. Oulianoy (Lenin), 

Acting Peopte’s Commissary of Education, Michael Pokrovsky. 

Chief Olerk of the Soviet of Peopte’s Commissaries, V. Borch-Bruevich. 

Correct : 

Secretary of the Soviet, N. Gorbunov. 


Bxurpir 75. 


REGULATION CONCERNING ADMISSION TO A HIGHER SCHOOL INSTITUTION OF TIF 
RUSSIAN SOCIALIST FEDERATIVE SOVIET REPUBLIC. 


’ 


1. Every person, regardless of citizenship and sex. reaching the age of 16, 
ean be admitted as a member of the students’ hody to any of the bigher 
school institutions without submitting a diploma or testimonial papers attest- 
ing graduation from a secondary or other 00], 

2. It is forbidden to demand from persons guining entrance any certificates 
whatsoever, except their identification papers. 

8. All school institutions of the Republic, in conformity with the decree on 
joint instruction, dated May 27, 1918, are thrown open to all, regardless of sex. 
‘All persons responsible for violating this decree shall be tried by the Reyolu- 
tionary Tribunal. 

4. Entrance of students-—freshmen for the 1918-1919 course, alreads com- 
pleted on the basis of either school certificates or competitive examinations, 
are hereby declared void. New entrance conditions in accordance with re- 
quirements of the general Provision on higher schools of the Republic. now 
jn course of preparation, shall be published not later than September 1, 1918. 

§. Tuition fee in higher school institutions of the Russian Socialist Fede 
tive Soviet Republic are henceforth abolished. Tuition fees already paid for 
the first half of the 1918-1919 academic year shall be refunded accordingly. 

Chairman of the Soviet of People’s Comm ries, V. Ulianoy (Lenin). 

Acting People’s Commissary of Education, Pokroys' 

Chief Clerk of the Soviet of People's Commi 
Secretary of the Soviet, N. Gorbunoy. 


Y. Bonch-Brueyich. 


Exuisir 76. 


REGULATION OF THE SOVIET OF PEOPLE'S COMMISSARTES CONCERNING STANDARD 
REMUNERATION FOR TEACHERS. 


The Soviet of People’s Commissaries decrees : 

4. To establish a monthly renmneration for teachers, taking as a standard 
length of a working day 4 school hours a day, (24 hours or lessons a week). 

2 Pending the establishment of a united school system to preserve remuner- 
ation on the bus of yearly hours in secondary schools and wherever such 
remuneration has hitherto been in practice. In primary and higher schools, 
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oonaress ae where monthly payment has been in force such payments shall 
(24 pure a a er) force for teachers occupied with 4 hour school work a day 

3. Classification of teachers into “regularly appointed ” “ unattached,” “ sub- 
stitutes,” etc., is abolished. 

4. All teachers (¢ gardless of the particular subject taught, including in- 
structors of m » Singing, domestic arts, man labor and physical exer- 
cises) shall receive a remuneration for their school labor on the basis of 
common standard pay and have equal pension rights. 

%. Up to July 1, 1918, the same basis of remuneration shall be applied to 
ven above the prescribed 24 hours standard. 

n increase of the number of lessons ahoye the standard for individual 
teachers sball he made in each single case in accordance with « special regula- 
tion of the Department of Public Edueation attached to the local Soviet of 
Workmen’s Deputies. 

6. Remuneration of the labor of chairmen of pedagogie councils, up to July 
1, 1918, shall be adjusted to a remuneration on the basis of 12 yearly hours; 
vice-chairman and members of administrative and executive committees, 6 
yearly hours; secretaries of pedagogic conncil and librarians and also clerks 
and hookkeepers of schools, school superintendents, 6 yearly hours; assistant 
school superintendents (ladies' school superintendents not in boarding schools), 
18 y y hours: instruetors and ladies’ school superintendents of boarding 
schools, 2+ yearly hour. 

7. An additional remuneration of labor in preparation of laboratory work 
shall be made to the extent of 20% of a yearly hour; remuneration of labor 
in correcting written tests shall be made to the extent of 10% of an yearly 
no new and ancient languages, 10%; Russian language and mathematics, 
15%. 

8. All living quarters, occupied by virtue of service, shall be paid for by 
the oceupants, the amounts being fixed by respective departments of the Soviets 
of Workmen’s, Soldiers’ and Peasam Deputies. 

9. The duties of a clerk and bookkeeper at non-boarding schools shall be 
executed by one person, 

Nore.—Two positions fused into one shall be allowed to be dispatched by one 
person only by special permission from a Department of Public Education at- 
tached to the local Soviets of Workmen’s Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies. 

10. The technical personnel shall be remunerated in accordance with a decree 
of the Soviet of People’s Commissaries. 

11. The following rule applies to teachers serving above the fixed term: 
every five years a raise of 600 rubles a year shall be paid to teachers having 
not less than 6 yearly hours in all schools, this raise being paid not longer 
than for 4 consecutive periods, 

12. New standards of payments shall be in force beginning March 1, 1918, 
two categories being adopted for this purpose. 

13. To the first category belong: 

(a) all secondary schools and 

(b) all higher grammar, technical, trades, agricultural schools, teachers’ 
seminaries, normal schools and instructors of school and school-administration 
work. , 

14. To the second category belong: lower grammar, trades, lower agricul- 
tural schools and instructors for kindergarten training. 

Nore ro articies 13 anp 14.—The difference between the aforesaid remuner- 
ation scale and that of the actually received salary shall be paid to persons 
of the teachers’ personnel, described in articles 13 and 14, beginning March 1, 
and the rest, beginning June 1. 

Nore 2 70 arricnes 13 anp 14—Persons leaving service before publication of 
said decree shall forfeit their pension rights. 

15. Monthly salaries to persons of the first category shall range from 600 to 
400 rubles at Petrograd and Moscow, and for the second category—from 500 
See aot remunerations likewise apply to private schools having the same 
governmental rights. r 

Chairman of the Soviet of People’s Commissaries, V. Oulianoy (Lenine). 

Chief Clerk, V. Bonch-Bruevich. | ; r 

Secretary of the Soviet of People’s Commissaries, N. Gorbunov. 
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Exuisst 77. 


DECREE ON THE APPROPRIATION OF 12,520,000 ROUBLES FOR SUBSWIES TO TEACHERS. 


Upon introduction of a bill hy the People’s Commissar of Education, the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars has resolved 

Not going into the details as to the salaries of the teachers for 1919 and not 
deciding upon same finally, to allot to the Conunissariat of Education a sum 
of 12,520,000 roubles for the distribution of subsidies to the teachers, so that 
each teacher should get an increase sufficient to make his salary 100 roubles 
per month. 

The Chairman of the Soviet of People’s Commi: 

People’s Commissar of Education: A. B. Lunacha 

Chiet Clerk: Viadimir Bonci-Bruevitch. 

Secretary of the Soviet: N. Gorbounoff. 

(Published in the organ of the Provisional Workers’ and Peasants’ Goyern- 
ment, January 3rd, 1918.) 

(Nore.—Each decree of the Soviet of Workers’ and Peasants’ becomes affec- 
tive and must be enforced upon its publication in the official organ of the 
Government.) 


rs: N. Ulianoff (Lenin), 


Exxiit 78. 
RESOLUTION OF THE SCHOOL SANITATION BOARD. 


At the Congress of medical-sanitation held at Moscow, June 19, 1918, was 
read and discussed at great length the report from the school-sanitation board 
attached tu the Commissariat of Public Instruction. The Section is entrusted 
with safeguarding the children’s health and applieation of preventive measures 
in schools against turbereulosis and neurological disease: 

Hitherto in Russia little time was devoted to physical education of children 
and their hygienic conditions. At the present time the School Sanitation Board 
does the work of spreading physical education among children and of removal 
of conditions detrimental to students’ health. To somplish, this the Board 
has established an Institute of Physical Education in Russia, experimental in- 
stitutions ttlements, schools of forestry, schools-sanatoriums, ambulatories, 
etc.) and has been aiding labor organizations interested in the establishment of 
such institutions 

The following resolution of the School Sanitary Board was adopted: 

1. The object of school sanitation within the boundaries of the Russian 
Soviet Republic is the safeguarding of children’s health of all ages, physical as 
well as mental and a proper organization of physical education, 

2. For the realization of this problem a central school-sanitation soviet is 
established at the Commissariat of Public Instruction, representatives of pro- 
letarian organizations and large masses of the population participating in the 
work. 

8. Likewise, similar school-sanitation soviets are established in localities 
Teed ee and directing the local school-sanitation activ 

The directing organs in the matters of school sanitation are medical 
ee: elected by medical sanitary organizations such as The Soviet of Medical 
Boards or the Commissariat of Health and medical sanitary sections attached 
to the local soviets of workmen's deputies and approved hy the Commissariat of 
Publie Instruction, All these organizations are working in close contact with 
the Centra! Commissariat of Health as well as with the Commissariat of Pubiiv 
Instructions and sections attached thereto. 

A school physician is a permanent and competent member of the pedagogic 
soviet and is actively engaged in school work, He is elected by the school- 
sanitary sub-section of the medical sanitary board and is approved by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction attached to the Soviet. 

6. To safeguard the health of children and to render direct mental, moral 
and physical aid to children of imperfect health the school-sanitary sections 
(medical boards) establish speci anatoriums, schools of for- 
estry for physically weak and ‘kk children, auxiliary schools for underdevel- 
oped children, auxiliary dispensaries, sanateriums and agricultural settlements 
for exceptional forms of mental and physical deformity. School ambulatories 
are established for study, medical treatment and assigning children to proper 
institutions. 
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Exuisit 79. 


ORDERS OF THE PEOPLE’S COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION OF THE WESTERN PROVINCES 
AND FRONT. =, 

The following orders are selected from a group of six educational documents 
published at Petrograd, March 10, 1918. The omitted orde Nos. 8-5, relate 
to the budget for 1919 and to routine matters. The private libraries mentioned 
in No. 2 apparently include only private circulating libraries. 

No. 1. To alt primary and secondary educational institutions of the western 
provinces.—I propose to the administration of all the above-mentioned educa- 
tional institutions, from the date of the publication of this order, not to dis- 
charge students for non-payment of dues. As to those who have already been 
aibaiarged: before this order was published, they must immediately be re- 
instated. 

I propose to all departments of public education in local Soviets of Work- 
men’s, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies, to attend strictly to the carrying out 
of my order. The question of the legal position of students who have not paid 
their school dues will be explained in the near future. 

No special notification will be given to each educational institution, and the 

present order becomes the law of the land from the date of its publication in 
the newspaper Sovietskaya Pravda (Soviet Truth). 
No. 2. Having in mind to afford to the large popular masses access ta books, 
the Commissariat on Publie Education will shortly proceed to regulate the 
library business and its reorganization on new principles. In view of this the 
Commissioner directs that: 

I. All libraries found within the boundaries of the western provinces and 
front, and belonging to municipalities, public institutions, or organizations of 
various sorts, or to private persons, are taken over for the benefit of public 
educational institutions in local Soviets of Workmen’s, Soldiers', and Peasants’ 
Deputies, and, in the city of Smolensk, by the local section of public education 
of the provincial commissariat. 

II. All institutions, organizations, and private persons possessing libraries in 
the city of Smolensk must, within five days following the date of the publication 
of this order in the newspaper Soviet. ya Pravda, present to the commis- 
sariat on public education exact information concerning: 

(1) the location of the libraries belonging to them; 

(2) the number of volumes found in the libraries ; 

(3) the contents of the libraries (complete catalogues of the books must be 
presented; and in case such do not exist, then genera] information concerning 
the character of the books collected) ; 6 

(4) the periodical publications subscribed to by the libraries; 

(5) the number of subscribers ; 

(6) the rules adopted for the use of these books. 

Note: This order does not affect persons who have libraries consisting of less 
than 500 volumes, if these libraries are not intended for public readers, 

III. In case reading-rooms are found at those libraries, it is necessary to 
indicate: z 

(1) the list of periodical publications found in the reading-room ; 

(2) statistical data, if such are at hand, regarding the reading-room visitors. 

IV. Institutions, organizations, and private persons possessing libraries out- 
side the boundaries of the city of Smolensk and of the Government of Smo- 
Jensk must present the information indicated above, within a week from the 
date of the publication of this order, in the proper section of local Soviets of 
Workmen’s, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. The latter, upon receipt of the 
data, must furnish copies of the same to the Commissioner of Public Education 
of the Western Provinces and Front. 

¥. Those who fail to comply with this order will be turned over to the mili- 
tary revolutionary tribunal, P _ 

No. 6 It is the duty of all owners of moving-picture houses in the city of 
Smolensk, from the date of the publication of this order in the newspaper 
Sovietskaya Pravda, to present for approval to the provincial commissariat on 
public education the programmes and librettos of the pictures proposed to be 
exhibited by them. 2 4 

Tt is forbidden to show pictures not approved by the Commissariat. 
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In those cases in which the Commissariat shall find it necessary, the pictures, 
before being shown to the public, must be shown for examination to persons. 
specially designated by the Commissariat. 

Moving-picture enterprises jot complying with this order will be at once con- 
fiscated. 

(Nation, Dec. 28, 1918.) 


Exursit 80. 


COMMISSARY LEPESHINSKY’S PAPER ON SCHOOL REFORM READ AT THE FIRST ALL- 
RUSSIAN CONGRESS OF TEACHERS’ INTERNATIONALISTS, JUNE 2, 1918. 


The Commissariat of People’s Education has yet done very little in the field 
of reforms of people’s education since the problem of people’s education could 
be approached intelligently only after the removal of the Commissariat to 
Moscow. 

It has become castomary to accuse the new Government of indifference toward 
cultural values of the past, and particularly of disrupting the schools. Such 
an accusation is obviously wrong. In as much as the school represents wrong 
principles, breeding privileges and utilitarianism and is a servant of the ruling 
classes, it has been destroyed, Such a school system was an instrument to befog 
the masses’ consciousness and it crippled the children physically and spiritually, 
This destruction of the old school system, as an integral part of the whole old 
social structure, was brought about not by a group of individuals but by the 
elemental force of life itself. History paved the way for such a destruction 
and it has become a pressing necessity of the present revolutionary period. 

It is, however, not sufficient to take notice of this spontaneous destruction 
alone. The revolutionary classes of society, particularly their more advanced 
upper strata, their leading elements, must introduce into these elemental prac- 
esses a maximum of intelligence and system. First, a surgical application is 
needed to remove all useless remnants of the past, yet creative activity is also 
needed, although it perhaps will, of necessity, be slow and cautious to begin 
with. The school has ceased to be an instrument in the hands of the ‘exploiting 
classes; with the people’s victory it has in reality become a people’s school. 
And now the ommissariat of Education is busily engaged in transferring it 
into the hands of the 5 

The school no longer needs teachers who simply are “office holders, teachers 
appointed from above, teachers detached from the people. Our Commissariat 
emphasizes this circumstance suggesting the principle of electing teachers by 
local organs created by the population itself. 

The school has censed to be a source of privileges based on other values than 
intellect and knowledge. The Commissariat, therefore, is taking prompt action 
to abolish diplomas and certificates that gave all sorts of privileges to persons 
graduated from various branches of academic schooling. 

The old school system was not a channel of education but an instrument of 
‘uring the people's mind. The revolution has swept away this school 
Governmental] activity has brought out new problems before the school. 

issariat, as an educational centre, as a first step is engaged in the 
freeing the school from church influences and encroachments, the separation of 
the school from the church. 

These first steps are only the beginnings of the task. Before us is sfill a long 
path of a tremendous and prolonged creative work of organization which shall 
ultimately give to the people the school they need in this period of reconstruct- 
ing the life on a new basis in the period of the international struggle of the 
proletariat for Socialism. 

Having this t: in mind the Commissariat sounded a call inviting learned 
and practical individuals, people of extensive pedagogic training to participate 
in that task. The Commissariat of People’s Kducation has opened widely the 
doors to all who wanted and conld help. Something has already been done in 
this direction. Recently we created at the Commissariat of People’s Educa- 
tion an educators’ advisory board which in turn was subdivided into a number 
of sub-committees, these latter conducting a preliminary campaign in favor of 
the school reform and gradually formulating concrete problems, the solution 
of which shall determine the substance of our school-organization activity. 

Our conception of a schoo] is one from which religious services and teachings 
are absolutely barred. Secondly, a people’s general education school must be 
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compulsory and accessible to all, regardless of sex and social distinctions; it 
iiust be a school where tuition, books, ete., are fr e; and, lastly, we conceive 
the new school as a toiling unit. The school must he homogenous in the sense 
of a uniform type with a definite minimum amount of knowledge,—in the sense 
of uniformity of aims and problems grouped between two centres of gravita- 
tion—and in the bringing up of a harmonious individual and the problem of 
social development of the individual; and, finally, in the sense of establishing 
an organized connection between the various school grades and unimpeded. 
promotion of students from lower grades to higher. 

The principles underlying the development of the school, as a toiling unit, 
can be summarized thus: 

1. An early fusion of productive labor with academic instruction is the 
mightiest weapon in the task of reconstruction of the modern society, 

2. The technology of the present mode of production demands an all-around 
development of the individual who possesses the ability to work and is: 
equipped with polytechnic knowledge for various industrial fields. Therefore,. 
a school of general science must assume the character of a polytechnic (voca- 
tional) school, while specialization and professionalism are outside the scope: 
of the general science school and are the problems of the higher schools or 
educational training outside academic walls. 

3. Manual labor must form an integral element of school life; all school 
children must participate in productive labor. The useful results of such 
labor should he made obvious to the students having for its object either direct 
creation of useful articles of consumption (chiefly for the needs of the par- 
ticular school), or creation of productive labor which only ultimately creates 
material blessings, as for an example, caring for cleanliness, hygienic condi- 
tions of life in schools, ete. 

4, The school becomes a productive commune, i. e., both a producing and 
consuming body based on the following principles guiding the social education. 
of children: 

(a) The principle of school autonomy and collective self-determination im 
the process of mental and manual labor ; 

(b) Tbe principle of satisfying all children’s needs by the children them- 
selves ; 

(c) The organization of social mental endeavor (scientific bodies, magazines,. 
collective work, ete.) 

5. The school must offer the widest possible opportunities for the full play 
of development of the creative forces of the child. To accomplish this the 
child must be reared amidst surroundings favorable to its mental and physical 
capacity, the existence of which should be propitious of the greatest possible 
harmonious development of the child’s body and soul, Essential pre-requisites 
hereof are: 

(a) Self-perseverance of children in various fields of school life, their inde- 
pendence and initiative while at work and their spirit of self-reliance in matters 
of everyday routine; 

(b) Introduction of an educational system stimulating creative forces of the 

ild 5 

reat Artistic activity, as the chief element in the child's esthetic development 
guiding the passive emotional processes of Its spiritual life. a 
~ (da) Methods of child’s bringing-up and educational training of children 
change their former character in accordance with the new prohlems of the 
‘school, Attention in the matter of children’s education should be chiefly aimed 
at bringing up a human being, as a social creature, and at understanding social 
Jabor : first, at the present time, then,—lahor in the past human bistory, and, 
lastly, labor’s problems in the coming future. There ought to exist an organic 
direct connection hetween the educational mental work in the school and the 
element of productive labor. Educational training is to be conducted in full 
conformity with the latest discoveries in psychology, physiology and pedagogy, 
and in particular in the direction from the known to the unknown, from the 
conerete to the abstract. r ‘ 

Tt seems to me that the people should receive a qualified knowledge, and this 
can be made possible only when the child will be attached to the school for a 
considerable length of time. It is urgent to create conditions whereby the 
majority of children of school age should be forced to pass a long course of 
instruction. Compulsory schools exist in many countries, why not here in 


Russia? 
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We ought not be afraid that there will be a lack of schools, and of teachers: 
we will gradually introduce an extensive educational course and accelerate the 
formation of a teacher's force. 

All persons favorably disposed towards this cause should be recruited; we 
must also widely propagate our ideas, and with this object in view we com- 
mence to publish our information Bulletins on school reform work. These bul- 
letins we shall freely circulate throughout Russia, However, what is most 
needed is not merely word-propaganda. but deeds. With this object the Com- 
missariat of Education is organizing experimental schools. It would be an error 
to assume that here in the centre a tendency prevails to introduce bureau- 
cratic methods in the management of schools. We wish to impose nothing on 
the people, and when we draw up certain plans, it is chiefly because the popula- 
tion itself, in the person of its organs of local social administrative units, re- 
quire from us 4 general outline and directives, 


Exurir 81. 
STATEMENT OF THE KEPERTOIRE COMMITTEE OF THE ART-EDUCATIONAL SECTION, 


The object of the Repertoire Committee is first, the drawing up of a reper- 
toire for districts’ theatres, and secondly, the preparation of a lst of plays for 
workmen's theatres, 

In the opinion of the Committee the following principles must underlie the 
preparation of the repertoire: (1) plays on the repertoire list must be artistic 
ereations and adapted to the needs of the theatrical art; (2) they should 
d strengthen the revolutionary spirit of the masses; (3) they should 


ying i ent and continual requests from local a preliminary list 
has been prepared including the following Russian and foreign dramatists. 
Russian —Gogol, Griboyedoy, Shackovsky, Ostrovsky, Leo Tolstoi, Turgenev, 


Tehechov, Suchove-Kobulin, Tschedrin, Gorky, A, Tolstoi. 

Foreign—Calderon, Lope de Vega, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Baumarche, 
Moliere, Schiller. Blanche, Ibsen, Shaw, Romain Rolland, Verhaeren, Della- 
Grazia, Mirbot, Hauptman. 

The plays approved hy the Committee will contain short reviews, written by 
the members of the Committee containing: (a) fabula and central idea of the 
play. (2) characterization of the stage personages, (3) possible cuts and change 
of scenes, (4) illustrative points on scenery and costunfes (preferably accom- 
panied by schematic drawings). Th reviews will be later published by the 
Committee as separate leaflets, 

Resides. the mmmittee is preparing for publication a number of hooks an the 
theatre. The subjects of these books are: (1) stage-craft, (2) scenic decora- 
tions, (3) the art of make-up. (4) costumes, (5) rythm gymnastics, (6) drama 
and opera, (7) studio work, (S) working over assigned parts, 


Exuipir 82, 


DECREE OF THE COMMISSARIAT OF SOCIAL WELFARE CREATING A “‘ PALACE OF 
MOTHERHOOD,” 


For the purpose of solving questions of immediate importance in respect to 
the protection and care of motherhood as 2 social function of a woman, and 
to the protection of children as a duly of the Government, the following Com- 
mittee is appointed: 

Madames: M. P. Shuvalova, FP. K. Skobinskaya, E. N. Mindling, L. Procho- 
rova, N. D. Koraleva, and A. M. Kollontai. 

This committee is charged with the immediate organization of the Depart- 
ment of Protection of Mothers and Children as part of the Ministry, and to 
take over from it all the property of the former All-Russian organization for 
the protection of motherhood, as well as all the funds, if such are to he found. 

This Committee must immediately organize in the building of the Women’s 
Institute of Emperor Nicholas Ist and of the Girl’s Alexandorvsk School 
(Moika, 48 and 50)—“a Palace of Motherhood,” as a Central Department of 
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the AlL-R an State organization for protection of motherhood and children 
of the Republic. 


Peoples Commissar of Social Welfare: A Kollontai. 

(Publ hed in the organ of the Provincial Worker's and Peasants’ Govern- 
ment, #45, December 31st, 1917.) 

(Note.—All decrees of the Soviet of Worker's and Peasants’ become effective 


and ane be enforced upon their publication in the official organ of the Govern- 
ment. 


Exutsir 83, 
DECREE \BOLISHING INHERITANCE. 


I. Inheritance, whether by law or hy wlll, is abolished. After the death of 
an owner, the property which belonged to him, whether movable or immovable, 
becomes the property of the Government of the Russian Socialistic Soviet Fed- 
erative Republic. 

Note—The discontinuance and transfer of rights of utilization of farm lands 
is determined by the rules provided in the fundamental Jaw of the socialization 
of the land. 

II. Until the issuance of a decree dealing with general social arrangements, 
relatives who are in need (i. ¢., those who do not possess a minimum main- 
tenance), and who ure incapable of work—such relatives being in a directly 
ascending or descending line, full or half brothers or sisters, or spouse, of the 
deceased—receive support from the property left by the deceased, 

Nove 1—No distinction is made between the relationship that arises within 
wedlock and that whieh arises outside of wedlock, 

Nore 2.—Adopted relatives or children and their descendants are put upon 
the same footing as relatives by descent whether as to those who adopted them 
or as to those who have been adopted. 

IIL. If there is not enough of the property remaining to support a spouse 
and all surviving relatives, as enumerated aboye, then the most needy of them 
must be provided for first. 

IV. The amount of allowance to be given a spouse and surviving relatives 
he deceased ix determined by the institution conducting 
tity in the Governments, and in Moscow and Petrograd 
; of Workmen's and Peasants’ Deputies. in agreement 
xe of 


Cases of this sort are under the jurisdiction of the Soviets of Workmen's and 
Peasants’ Deputies and the local courts vf the last place of residence of the 
deceased. 

VY. All property of the deceaxed, other than that enumerated in Article IX 
of this decree, comes under the jurisdiction of the local Soviet, which turns it- 
over to the bureaus or institutions haying control in those localities of similar 
property. of the Russian Republic, 4 to the last place of residence of the - 
deceased or according to the place where this property is situated. tae 

YI. The local Soviet publishes, for the purpose of general notification, the 
death of the property owner, and calls upon the persons who haye a right to 
receive support from the said property to appear within a year from the date 

lication. 
a Sao do not declare their claims before the expiration of the 
year following the publication, as provided in the above article, lose their 
yieht to receive support from the proper of the deceased. 

VIII. From the property of the decea «are paid, first, the expenses of the 
administration of the property. The relatives and spouse of the deceased 
receive their allowances before the creditors are paid, The creditors of the de- 
ceased, if their claims are recognized as proper to be paid, are satisfied from 
the property after the deductions indicated above, on condition, in case the 
property is insufficient to cover all demands of the creditors, that the generat 
principles of the meeting of creditors be applied. e 

JX. If the property of the deceased does not exceed 10,000 rubles, or in par- 
ticular cons) fa farm house, domestic furniture, and means for economical 


of 
production by werk, in either the city or the village, it comes under the imme- 
diate control 


of the spouse and relatives enumerated in Article II of the present 
decree, who are present. The method of control and management of the prop- 
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erty is arrangd by agreement between the spouse and relatives, and, in case 
of their disagreement, by the local tribunal. 

X. The present decree is retroactive os regards all inheritances discovered 
before it was issued, if they have not yet been acquired by the heirs, or, if 
acquired, if they have not yet been taken possession of by the heirs. 

XI. All suits now pending respecting inheritances, suits respecting the probate 
of wills, respecting the confirmation of the rights of inheritances, ete.. ‘are 
deemed to be discontinued, and the respective hereditary property to be at 
once turned over for administration to the local Soviets or institutions indi- 
cated in Article V of the present decree, 

Notr.—Coneerning hereditary properties discovered before the present decree 
is issued—properties enumerated in Article IX of the present decree—a special 
regulation will be issued. 

XII. The People’s Commissioner of Justice is empowered, in agreement with 
the Comniissariat of Social Security and Work, to issue a detailed instruction 
concerning the enforcement of the present decree. 

The present decree is of force from the date of its signature, and is to be put 
into operation hy telegraph. 

April 27, 1918. 

(Nation, Dec. 28, 1918.) 


Exutpir 84, 
DECREE ON MARRIAGE, CHILDREN, AND REGISTRATION OF C1VIL STATUS 


The Russian Republic henceforth recognizes civil marriage only. 
‘ivil marriage is performed on the basis of the following rule: 

1. Persons who wish toe contract marriage declare [their intention] orally or 
by a written statement to the department of registration of marriages and 
births at the city hall (regional, district, township, Zemstvo institutions), ac- 
cording to the place of their residence. 

Nore: Church marriage is a private affair of those contracting it, while civil 
marriage is obligatory. 

2. Declarations of intention to contract niarringe are not accepted (a) from 
persons of the male sex younger than 18 years, and of the female s 16 years 
of age; in Transcaucasia the native inhabitants may enter into marriage upon 
attaining the age of 16 for the groom and 13 for the bride; (b) from relatives 
in the direct line, full and half-brothers and sisters; consanguinity is recag- 
nized also between a child born out of wedlock and his descendants on one side 
and relatives on the other; (¢) from: married persons, and (d) from insane. 

38. Those wishing to contract marriage appear at the department of registra- 
ages and sign a statement concerning the absence of the obstacles 
ing marriage enumerated in Article 2 of this decree, and alsa a 
* statement that they contract marriage voluntarily. 

Those guilty of deliberately making false statements about the absence of the 
obstacles enumerated in Article 2 are criminally prosecuted for false statements 
and the marriage is declared invalid. 

4. Upon the signing of the above-mentioned statement, the director of the De- 
partment of registration of marriages records the act of marriage in the hook 
of marriage registries and then declares the marriage to haye become legally 
effective. 2 

When contracting marriage the parties are allowed to decide freely whether 
they will henceforth be called by the surname of the husband or wife or by a 
combined surnaine, 

As proof of the act of marriage, the contracting parties immediately receive 
a copy of the certificate of their marriage. oe 

5, Conrplaints against the refusal to perform marriage or incorrect registra- 
tion are lodged, without limitation of time, with the local judge in the locality 
where the department of registration of marriage is; the ruling of the local 
judge on such complaint may be appealed in the usual way. 

6. In case the former books of registration of marriages have been destroyed, 
or lost in some other way, or if for some other cause married persons can not 
obtain a certificate of their marriage, those persons are given the right to sub- 
mit a declaration to the respective department of registration of marriages, ac- 
cording to the place of residence of both parties or one of them, to the effect 
that they have been in the state of wedlock since such and such time. Such 
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declaration is attested, in addition to the statement stipulated by Article 3. by 

a further statement of the parties that the book of registration has really been 

ie os that for some other suflicient cause they cannot obtain a copy of the cer- 
cate. 

Registration of Births—%. The registration of the birth of a child is made by 
the same departinent of registration of marriages and births in the place of resi- 
dence of the mother, and a special entry of each birth is made in the book of 
registration of births. . 

8. The birth of a child must be reported to the department either by his 
parents or one of them, or by the persons in whose care, because of the death 
of bis parents. the child remained, with an indication of the name and surname 
adopted for the child and the presentation of two witnesses to attest the fact 
of birth. 

9. The book of registration of marriages as well as the books of registration 
of births are kept in two copies, and one copy ent at the end of the year to 
the proper court for preservation. 

WW, Children born out of wedlock are on an equality with those born in wed- 
lock with regard to the rights and duties of parents toward children, and like- 
wise of children toward parents. 

The persons whe make a declaration and give a signed statement to that ef- 
fect are registered as the father and mother of the child. 

Those guilty of deliberately making false statements regarding the above are 
ually prosecuted for false testimony and the registration is declared in- 
valid. 

Tn case the father of a chitd horn out of wedlock does not make such a decla- 
ration, the mother of the child or the guardian or the child itself las the right 
to prove fatherhood hy legal means. 

Registration of Deaths—11. Record of the death of a person is made in the 
place where the death occurred by the department which has charge of the 
registration of marriages and births, by entry in a special book for-registration 
of deathis, : 

12, The death of a person must be reported to the department by the legal or 
administrative authorities or persons in whose care the deceased was, 

18. Institutions in charge of cemeteries are henceforth forbidden to place ob- 
stacles in the way of the burial on cemetery grounds in accordance with the 
ritnal of civil funerals. 

14, All religious and administrative institutions which hitherto have had 
charge of the registration of marriages, births and deaths according to the cus- 
toms of any religious cult, are ordered to transfer immediately all their regis- 
tration books to the respective municipal, district, rural and Zemstvo adminis- 
trations. 

Deceniber 18, 1917. 

(Nation, Dec, 28, 1918.) 


Exursrr 85. 
DECREE ON DIVORCE, 


1. Marriuge is annulled by the petition of both parties or even one of them. 

2. The above petition is submitted, according to the rules of local juvisdiction, 
to the local court. 

Nore.—A declaration of annulment of marriage by mutual consent may be 
filed directly with the department of registration of marriages in which a record 
of that marriage is kept, which department makes an entry of the annulment 
of the marriage in the record and issues a certificate, 

3. On the day appointed for the examination of the petition for the annul- 
ment of marriage, the local judge summons both parties or their solicitors. 

4, If the residence of the party who is to be summoned is unknown, the 
petitioner is allowed to file the petition for annulment of marriage in the place 
of residence of the absent party last known to the petitioner, or in the place of 
residence of the petitioner, stating to the court, however, the last known place 
of residence of the defendant. ‘ 

5. If the place of residence of the party who is to be summoned is unknown, 
then the day for the trial of the case is set not earlier than the expiration of 
two months from the day of the publication of a notice of summons in the local 
Government gazette, und the summons is sent to the address of the last known 
place of residence of the defendant given by the petitioner. 
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6 Having convinced himself that the petition for the annulment of the mar- 
riage really comes from both parties or from one of them, the judge personally 
and singly renders the decision of the annulment of the marriage and issues a 
certificate thereof to the parties. At the same time, the judge transmits a copy 
of his decision to the department of registration of marriages where the an- 
nulled marriage was performed and where the book containing a record of this 
marriage is kept. 

7. When annulling a marriage by mutual consent, the parties are obliged to 
state in their petition what surnames the divorced parties and their children 
are to bear in the future. But when dissolving the marriage by the petition of one 
of the parties. and in the absence of an understanding about this matter hetween 
the parties, the divorced parties preserve their own surnames, and the surname 
of the children is determined by the judge, and in case of disagreement of the 
parties, by the local court. 

8. In case the parties are agreed on the matter, the judge -simultaneousty 
with the decision of annulment of the marriage, determines with which of the 
parents the minor children begotten of the marriage shall liye. and which of the 
parents must bear the expense of maintenance and education of the children, 
and to what extent and also whether and to what extent the husband is obliged 
to furnish food and maintenance to his divorced wife. 

9. But if no understanding shall be reached, then the participation of the 
husband in furnishing his divorced wife with food and maintenance when she 
has no means of her own or has insufficient means and is unable to work, as well 
as the question with whom the children are to live, are deeided by a regular 
civil suit in the local court, irrespective of the amount of the suit. The judge, 
having rendered the decision annulling the marriage, determines temporarily, 
until the settlement of the dispute, the fate of the children, and also rules on the 
question of the temporary maintenance of the chitdren and the wife, if she is in 
need of it. 

10, Suits for adjudging marriages illegal or invalid belong henceforth to the 
jurisdiction of the local court. 

11. The operation of this Jaw extends to all citizens of the Russian Republic 
irrespective of their adherence to this or that religious cult. 

12. All suits for annulment of marriage which are now tried in eccelesiastical 
consistories of the department of Greek-Catholic and other denominations, in 
the governing synod and all other institutions of the Christian and non- 
Christian religions, and by officials in charge of ecclesiastical affairs of all 
denominations, and in which no decisions have been rendered or the decisions 
already rendered have not become legally effective, are declared by reason of this 
jaw null and void, and are subject to immediate transfer to the local district 
eourts for si ceping, with all archives in the possession of the above- 
enumerated institutions and persons having jurisdiction in divorce suits, The 
parties are given the right to file a new petition for the annulment of the mar- 
riage according to this decree without awaiting the dismissal of the first suit, 
and a new summons for absent parties (paragraphs 4 and 5) is not obligatory 
if such a summons was published in the former order. 

Decemher 18, 1917 

(Nation Dee. 28, 1918.) 


Exuisit 86, 
DECREE ON SEPARATION OF CHURCH FROM THE STATE. 


1. The chureh is separated from the state. 

2. Within the limits of the Republic, it is prohibited to pass any local Jaws 
or regulations which would restrict or limit the freedom of conscience or estab- 
lish any kind of privileges or advantages on the ground of the religious affilia- 
tions of citizens. 

8. Every citizen may profess any religion or none at all. Any legal dis- 
abilities connected with the profession of any religion or none are abolished. 

Nore.—F rom all official acts any indication of the religious affiliation or non- 
afliliation of citizens is to be omitted. 

4, The proceedings of state and other public legal institutions are not to be 
accompanied by any religious customs or ceremonies. 

5. The free observance of religious customs is guaranteed in so far as the 
same do not disturb the public order and are not accompanied by attempts 
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upon the rights of the citizens of the Soviet Republic. The local authorities 
have the right to take all necessary measures for the preservation, in such 
eases, of public order and security. 

6. No one may decline to perform his civil duties, giving as a reason his 
religious views. Exemptions from this law, conditioned upon the substitution 


of one civil duty for another, are permitted by decision of the people’s court in 
each individual case. ‘ 


7. Religious or judicial oaths are abolished. 
promise only is given. 

8. Acts of a civil nature are performed ex 
as the departments of registration of mai 

9, The school is separated from the chu The teaching of religious doc- 
trines in all’state and public, as well as in private, educational institutions 
in which generat subjects are taught, is forbidden. Citizens may teach and 
study religion privately. 

10. All church and religious societies are subject to the gcneral regulations 
governing private associations and unions, and do not enjoy any privileges or 
subsidies either from ihe state or from its local autonomous nd self-governing 
institutions. 

11. Compulsory collection of payments and assessments for the henefit of 
church or religious societies, or as a means of compulsion or punishment of 
their co-members on the part of these societies, ix not allowed. 

12. No church or religious society has the right to own property. They have 
no rights of a juridical person, 

13. All the properties of the existing church and religious societies in Russia 
ave declared national property Buildings and articles specially designated 
for religious services are, by special decisions of the local or central state 
authorities, given for free use by corresponding religious societies. 

(Nation, Dec. 28, 1918.) 


In necessary cases a solemn 


lusively by civil authorities, such 
ges and births. 


Exuisir 87, 
DECREE ON THE NATIONALIZATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 
Part I. 


1. To release all clergymen of all denominations who are in the service of the 
War Department. 

2, All branches of the military clergy to be reshaped. 

3. Military committees have the right if the military units, administrations, 
establishments and institutions so desire, to retain the clergymen. 

4, $In the latter case the maintenance of retained clergymen is to be fixed not 
by former States but exclusively by the stipulations of the committees of the 
units themselves. 

5. Without exception all property and all church funds of churches of mili- 
tary units to be handed over to the committees of the various units and in the 
case of reshaping of the Jatter—io the committees of the higher grades. 

6. For the purposes of receiving and delivery of funds and property now at 
the disposal of the clerical department special commissions will be appointed. 

People’s Commissariat on Affairs of War, M. Kedrov, E. Skylyansky. V. Pod- 
voysky, K. Mekhonoshin. 

January 16, 1918. 


Exurarr 88. 
DECREE ON THE LEVYING OF DIRECT TAXES. 


i] of People’s Commissaires decreed : 

a) ) Theat date for the payment of the State Income Tax at the rate estab- 
lished by the resolution of the Provisional Government of June 12th, 1917, is 
December 15th. 1917. All persons who have not received the tax-sheets, shall 
pay in to the respective treasuries, and cash offices, not later that December 
75th, 1917, the entire amount of the tax due on the income indicated by them 
in their notifications, 
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Nove 1.—lor the supervision over the precise execution of the law the Soviets 
are bound to send immediutely their Commissaries to the courts of exchequer 
until the local levying institutions will be reorganised, 

Notre 2.—To enforce the execution of the orders of the Soviets and other 
authorities in the matter of the payment of the taxex mentioned in ** 1, 3 and 4 
of the present decree the Soviets shall be entitled to employ the Red Guard and 
the militia, who are enjoined to execute all the instructions of the Seviets con- 
cerning the levyiny of the taxes, 

(2) Any person who will not lave paid the income tax by the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1917, will be liable, hesides the penalties pri rihed Dy the laws, to the pay- 
ment of a fine which may amount to the confiscation of the whole of his prop- 
erty. Persons intentionally withholding the payment of the tax shall be liable 
to imprisonment for a term up to five years. 

(5) The tax to be paid once, establixhed by the law of June 12th, 1917, shall 
be paid according to said law, by the 15th of December, 1917, the Ist of Feb- 
ruary and the 1st of April, 1918, in different parts. AIL prorogations established 
after June 12th, 1917, are now revoked. 

(4) The temporary tax on the acerued profits in the industrial-conmercial 
#uterprises and for the remuneration of personal industrial work, established 
by the law of May 15th, 1916, with the modifications introde ed by the law of 
June 12th, 1917, shall be paid in at present by the 15th of December, 1917. All 
the prorogations and modifications introduced since June 1:°h, 1917, are re- 
voked, 

(5) In levying the tax to be paid once, and the tax on the aeerued profits, 
the rules for the payment of taxes prescribed in clause 2, shall be applied. 

(G) The supervision over the payment of the above mentioned taxes is en- 
trusted over and above the usual organs to the local Soviets of Workmen 
Soldiers and Peasant Delegates. which are also entitled to establish the dimen- 
sions of the fines to be levied for any infringement of the law. 

Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissaries, VI. Oulianoff (Lenin), 
Manager of the Affairs: VI. Bonch-Brueyitch. 
People’s Commissarie: Shliapnikoff, Djugash 
Secretary of the Council of People’s Commissaries 
November 24th, 1917. 


Stalin, 
Gorbounoff. 


Exuieit 89. 
DECREE ON THE ARREST OF THE LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR AGAINST THE REVOLUTION, 


The members of the leading organisations of the Kadet party as being a party 
of the enemies of the people. are to be arrested and brought before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal. . 

The local Soviets are entrusted with the duty of exercising a special super- 
yi n over the Kadet party in view of its connection with the Korniloff-Kaledin 
civil war against the revolution, 

This decree shall enter in force from the moment that it is signed. 

Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissaires, VI. Oulianoff (Lenin). 

People’s Commissnires: L. Trotaky, H. Aviloff, N. Stouehka, V. Menjinsky, 
Djugashvi talin, G, Petrovsky, A, Sehlichter, Dybenko. 

Petrograd. November 25th, 1917, 


Exar 90. 
DECREE ON THE ORGANIZATION OF A WORKERS’ MILITIA, 


hall form a workers’ 


1. All the Soviets of Workmen's and Soldiers’ Deputies 
militia. 

2. The workers’ militia shall be fully and exclusively under the orders of 
the Soviet of Workmen and Soldiers Delegates. , 
The military and civil authorities are bound to render assistance in arming 
the workers’ militia and to supply it with the technical means even up to pro 
viding it with the arms belonging to the war department of the government. 

4. This law is to be promulgated by telegraph. 

People's Commissary for the Interior: A. I. Rykoff. 

Petrograd, October 28th 1917. 
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Exuisir 91, 
DECREE ON THE NATIONALIZATION OF THE PROPERTY AND CAPITAL OF THE RED CROSS. 


1. All property of’ the Red Cross is ut Si 
Republic. iss is declared to be property of the Russian 

2. The governing body of the Red Cross shall cease to exist. 

8. The reorganization of the Red Cross is entrusted to 2 committee. 


Exnisir 92, 
DECREE ON THE TRANSFER OF HOSPITALS. 


Decree on the transfer without charge of all medical establishments of the 
enterprises to the hospital fund organization, or if there are no such establish- 
ments, then of the payment of the requisite amounts for the installation of 
same, 

For the future until the Insurance Council will draw up a law regarding 
the order and form of transfer of the medical establishments into the manage- 
ment of the hospital fund organizations the Council of People’s Commissaries 
decreed on November 14, 1917: 

1, In handing over the medical relief to the management of the hospital fund 
organizations the owners of the enterprises shall be bound to transfer free of 
cost to the hospital fund all the medical institutions of the enterprise if the 
hospital fund organization will consider them satisfactory and corresponding 
to their destination. 

2. If the existing institutions of any enterprise do not satisfy the normal 
standard of medical relief then in case the hospital fund organization will 
consent to them being transferred into its hands the owners of the enterprise 
shall be bound to pay additional sums in order that the said medical institution be 
brought into a condition corresponding to the established standards. 

8. In case the enterprise has no medical institutions, or if the existing ones 
do not correspond to their destination, the owners of the enterprise shall be 
bound to give to the hospital fund organization a sum for the installation of 
medical institutions (hospitals, day hospitals, lying-in hospitals, nursing homes 
and first-aid stations) according to their actual cost and at the following rate: 
one hospital bed for every 100 workmen or women, and 1 bed for every 200 
women, for confinements. 

4, The owners of enterprises are forbidden to close, or to transfer to other 
persons, or to reduce the dimensions of the medical institutions, hospitals, day- 
hospitals, lying-in hospitals, etc., attached to their enterprises, by the time of 
the promulgation of this decree. 

Signed: Chairman V. Oulianoff (Lenin). 

People’s Comm. for Labor: A. Shliapnikoff. 


Exmipir 93. 


INSTRUCTIONS CONCERNING THE ERECTION OF A MONUMENT IN HONOUR OF KARL 
MARX, 


The Soviet of People's Commissaries instructs as follows: 

1. To appropriate one million rubles for the erection of a monument om 
the grave of Karl Marx. 

2. The People’s Commissary of Education is empowered to announce a com- 
petitive examination for a project of the monument. 

8. The representative of the Russian Republic in London is authorized to 
negotiate with the heirs of Karl Marx regarding the execution of said in- 
struction. ‘ 

Poneanian of the Soviet of People’s Commissaries, V. Oulianov (Lenin). 
Chief Clerk of the Soviet of People’s Commissaries, V. Bonch-Bruevich. 
Secretary of the Soviet, N. Gorbunov. : 

June 1st, 1918. 
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